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Art.  I. — Souvenirs  de  Madame  Louise- 
Elizabeth,  Vigte  Lebrun.  (Recollections 
of  Madame  Lebrun.)  3  Vols.  Paris.  H. 
Fournier,  Jeune,  1836. 

In  our  last  number  we  had  the   pleasure 
of  rescuing  some  French  memoirs  from  the 
sweeping  anathema  of  our  contemporaries, 
and  we   now  return  to  the  task  with  consi- 
derable  satisfaction.     Madame    Vigee   Le- 
brun, who  writes  her   own   history,  is  still 
alive,  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  old  la- 
dies that  France  produces  ;  she  has  passed 
her  80th  year,  but  preserves  her  faculties  in 
the'  most  surprising  manner,  gathers  her  cir- 
cle around  her,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  one 
of  our   mutual  friends,   "  she  is  still  gifted 
with  all  the  qualities  of  her  youth  ;  her  con- 
versation is   rendered  still  more  interesting 
from  having  read  and  seen  a  great  deal,  and 
she  is  one  of  the  happiest  specimens  of  those 
good  times,    when  grace,  affability,  and  po- 
lished manners  were  appreciated  in  society." 
For  our^own  parts,  we  hail  the  appearance 
of  the  memoirs  before  us  as  likely  to  afford 
the  most  agreeable  mixture  of  truth  and  vi- 
vacity, and  we  hope  to  instil  the  same  feel- 
ings into  our  readers  as  we  proceed.    They 
are  partly  addressed  to  the  Princess  Koura- 
kin,  having  been  begun  at  her  request,  and, 
after  her  death,  continued  in  the   form  of  a 
narrative.     The  style  is  lively  and  elegant, 
and  impresses  us  with  the  idea  that  it  flows 
from  the  pen  of  an  animated,  amiable,  and 
refined   woman  ;  and,  did  we  not  ourselves 
know  that  she  lived  in  close  intimacy  with 
the    distinguished  persons   whom  she  de- 
scribes, not   only  because  she   painted  their 
portraits,  but  because  she  was  admitted  into 
vol.  xx.  1 


their  society,  her  frankness,  her  ingenuous 
simplicity,  would  convince  us  of  her  veraci- 
ty. Moreover,  the  anecdotes  she  relates  are 
so  well  known  anions  the  remnants  of  the 
circle  in  which  she  lived,  that  any  exagge- 
ration or  falsehood  would  be  immediately 
detected.  Another  great  charm  in  these 
memoirs  lies  in  their  being  eminently  femi- 
nine and  wholly  without  pretension,  there- 
by proving,  what  we  have  often  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  that  real  talent  never  pre- 
tends. The  first  of  her  time  as  a  portrait 
painter,  bewitchingly  beautiful,  gifted  with 
a  lovely  voice  and  musical  powers,  well 
read  in  all  that  concerned  her  art,  flattered, 
admired,  and  followed,  this  celebrated  wo- 
man has  preserved  an  excellent  reputation  ; 
and,  surrounded  in  all  the  countries  which 
she  visited  by  every  thing  that  could  spoil 
her,  she  seems  not  to  have  had  one  spark  of 
coquetry,  or  for  one  instant  to  have  laid 
aside  her  original  nature.  Her  alarms,  her 
disgusts,  her  dislikes,  are  all  those  of  a  wo- 
man who  has  preserved  all  her  simplicity  of 
character,  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  betray 
a  single  error  on  the  side  of  flippancey,  vul- 
garity, or  conceit. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  minute  de- 
tails of  biography  partake  of  egotism,  and 
that  the  more  elevated  parts  of  life  alone 
ought  to  be  recorded.  From  this  we  beg 
leave  to  differ,  for  it  is  in  little  things  that 
we  can  assimilate  others  to  ourselves  :  it  is 
in  these  that  many  who  are  capable  of  great- 
ness yet  want  a  lesson  ;  they  form  the  hu- 
man part  of  us,  they  form  our  daily  inter- 
course with  our  fellow  beings,  and  it  is 
chiefly  in  them  that  the  affections  lie  :  he- 
roes and   heroines  may  be  admired  and  an. 
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plauded,  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that 
they  must  be  loved  ;  and  we  are  convinced 
that  the  perusal  of  these  little  workings  of 
the  human  heart  does  us  more  good  than 
that  of  a  splendid  action  which  we  may 
never  be  called  upon  to  perform.  We, 
therefore,  do  not  quarrel  with  Madame  Le- 
burn  for  all  her  minutiae,  and  we  wish  that 
others  would  follow  her  example,  and  lay 
their  hearts  bare  before  us. 

The  maiden  name   of  oar  author  before 
us  was  Vigee  ;  at  six  years  of  age  she  was 
plaeed  in  a  convent,  and  did  not  quit  it  until 
she  was  eleven  ;  during  this  period  she  gave 
proof  of  her  prevailing  talent,  for  she  filled 
the  margins  of  her  own  and  her  companions' 
copy-books  with  heads,  and   was  often  pu- 
nished for  drawing  them  on  the  walls  of  the 
sleeping-room  with  a  piece  of  charcoal.    At 
eight  years  of  age  she  drew  the  head  of  an 
old  man  with  a  long  beard  on  paper,  which 
she  took  home  to  her  father,  who,  struck 
with  the    talent    it   displayed,    exclaimed, 
"  You  will  be  a  painter,  my  child,  or  there 
never  will  be  another."     M.  Vigee  himself 
painted  in  crayons  and   in  oils,  in  the  style 
of  Watteau,  and  to  him  belongs  the  anecdote 
which  we   have   seen   ascribed    to   others, 
namely,  that,  when  he  was  painting  a  lady's 
portrait,  and  came  to  her  mouth,  she  screw- 
ed it  into  all  sorts  of  shapes  to  make  it  look 
smaller,  on  which  he  said,  "  Do  not  trouble 
yourself,  madam ;  for,  if  you  please,  I  will 
not  make  any   mouth  at  all."     From  her 
mother  Madame  Lebrun  received   the  most 
pious  instruction,  which   fortified  her  mind, 
and  produced  the   most  excellent  result  in 
after  life  ;  she  was  never  suffered  to  read 
romances  till  after  she  married,   when  the 
first  was  Clarissa  Harlowe,  which  made  a 
great  impression  on    her  :  and,  while  her 
mother  thus  formed  her   character,   her  fa- 
ther improved  her  tastes  and  talents  by  his 
own  lessons,  and  the  society  of  all  the  artists 
and  writers  of  merit  who  were  then  living. 
His  tenderness  and  affection  seem  never  to 
have  been  effaced  from  his  daughter's  mind, 
although  he  died  from  swallowing  a  fish- 
bone, when  she  was  only  thirteen  years  old. 
Her  best  consolation  under  this  heavy  loss 
was  that  of  assiduously  studying  the  profes- 
sion for  which  he  and  nature  had  destined 
her.     She,  always  accompanied  by  her  mo- 
ther, constantly  painted  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
from  those  pictures   which  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the    Duke  of  Cleveland  ;  but 
she  very  soon  began  tD  paint  for  money,  in 
order  to  add  to  her  mother's  slender  income, 
and  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  her  bro- 
ther's education.     At  last  her  mother  marri- 
ed again,   hoping  thereby  to   improve  the 
circumstances  of  her  children  ;  but  she  was 


mistaken,  for,  although  the  retired  jeweller 
was  a  man  of  substance,  he  was  dreadfully 
avaricious,  and  deprived  his  family  of  al- 
most every  enjoyment ;  he  not  only  took 
possession  of  the  money  earned  by  his  step- 
daughter, but  wore  all  the  clothes  left  by  his 
predecessor,  and,  as  Madame  Lebrun  inno- 
cently says,  "  he  did  not  even  get  them  al- 
tered, to  fit  him,  and  it  increased  her  disgust 
towards  him." 

This  must  have  been   a  season  of  great 
temptation  for   her,  for  she  was  not   only 
sought  for   on  account  of  her  talents  as  an 
artist,  but  for  the  charms  of  her  conversa- 
tion ;  and  several  noblemen  sat  to  her  for 
their  portraits  for  the  pleasure  of  being  in 
her  company ;  but,   to  use  her   own  expres- 
sion,  she  painted    "  a  regards  perdus  ;"  her 
mother  always  by  her  side,   and  her  excel- 
lent  precepts,  and  the  devotion  which  she 
felt  for  her  art,  enabled  her  to  resist  the  se- 
ductions which  the  most  brilliant  men  of  the 
court  offered   to  her,  and  the  acceptance  of 
which  would   place  her  out  of  the  reach  of 
one  who  made  her  domestic   life  miserable. 
Among  the  celebrites  who  then  frequented 
her  atelier  was    Count  OrlofT,   one  of  the 
assassins  of  Peter  III.  of  Russia,  whom  she 
describes  as  a  colossal  person,  who  wore  an 
equally  colossal  diamond  upon  his   finger, 
and  not  at  all  prepossessing  j  but  the  great 
chamberlain  SchouvalofF,  the  favorite  of  the 
empress  Elizabeth,   was  remarkably  polite 
and  pleasing.     She  was  also  noticed  by  ma- 
dame   Geoffrin,  who  was  celebrated  for  ga- 
thering round   her  all  the  wits  of  the  age, 
and,  who,  without  birth  ©r  fortune,  contri- 
ved to  make  a  living  by  the  charms  of  her 
conversation.     Tne   favorite  promenade  in 
those  days  was   the   garden  of  the    Palais 
Royal,  which  was  then  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  the  best  of  company  in  France  as- 
sembled in  its  Jong  and  wide  avenue  of  beau- 
tiful trees.     The   Opera  was  close  by,  and 
was  over  at   half  past  eight,  when   the  gar- 
den became  full  of  fashionable  ladies  carry- 
ing enormous  bouquets  in  their  hands,  and 
wearing  perfumed  powder.     Madame  Le- 
brun's  description  of  these  walks,  and  the 
company  present,  is  so  lively,  that  we  could 
almost  fancy  that  we   see  them  parading  in 
their  stately  dresses.     Many  of  them  were 
soon  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
among  whom   were  Philippe-Egalite   him- 
self, and  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,   who  used 
to  amuse  themselves  with  scandalizing  every 
woman  who  passed  by,  and  whose  remark 
upon  herself  Madame  Lebrun  recalls  with 
pride  ;  the  duke  exclaimed  loud  enough  to 
be  heard   by  every  body  near,  "  As  to   her 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said." 

But  the  attraction  of  his  wife,  who  was 
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still  very  handsome,  and  the  singular  beau- 
ty of  the  daughter,  seemed  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  jeweller,  and  he,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  latter,  one  day  pompously  pro- 
claimed that  he  had  taken  a  country  house 
for  them,  where  they  could  walk  in  peace. 
It,  however,  proved  to  be  a  miserable  dwell- 
ing at  Chaillon,  where  the  poor  young 
thincr  would  have  died  from  ennui,  but  for 
the  kindness  of  some  friends,  who  took  her 
with  them  on  their  excursions  of  pleasure  ; 
some  of  which  she  describes,  and  especially 
that  to  Marly-le-Roi,  which  was  so  utterly 
destroyed  during  the  early  fury  of  the  Re- 
volution. A  return  to  Paris  was  at  length 
hailed  with  pleasure,  where  the  young  ar- 
tist was  enchanted  to  resume  all  her  labor?, 
and  where  she  became  gradually  admitted 
into  the  first  society  in  Paris,  her  talents 
being  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  setting 
aside  the  strict  forms  and  stiffness  which  at- 
tend the  life  of  a  single  woman  in  France, 
who  has  any  pretension  to  bon  ton.  At  this 
time  she  painted  two  pictures  from  engrav- 
ings, the  one  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  and  the 
other  of  La  Bruyere,  both  of  which  she 
presented  to  the  French  Academy,  and  in 
return  received  a  free  admission  to  all  its 
public  meetings.  This  also  led  to  a  visit 
from  the  celebrated  D'Alembert,  whom  she 
describes  as  •'  un  petit  homme,  sec  et  froid, 
mais  d'une  politesse  exquise." 

The  husband  of  Madame  Lebrun  was  a 
dealer  in  pictures,  and  first  paid  his  court  to 
the  young  lady  by  lending  her  all  the  most 
valuable  works  which  passed  through  his 
hands,  in  order  to  make  copies  of  them,  and 
for  which  she  naturally  felt  grateful.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  very  rich,  and,  although 
almost  every  friend  she  had  tried  to  dissuade 
her  in  the  strongest  terms,  her  mother  urged 
his  suit  so  earnestly,  that  prompted  by  affec- 
tion for  her,  and  the  hope  of  escaping  from 
her  odious  step  father,  she  at  last  yielded  her 
hand  to  him.  The  marriage  was  not  a  hari- 
py  one,  for  they  had  few  feelings  in  common. 
Madame  Lebrun  loved  her  profession  for  its 
own  sake,  but  her  husband  as  a  matter  of 
gain  ;  and,  as  he  was  extravagant,  he  not  on- 
ly spent  all  his  own  profits,  but  those  which 
arose  from  the  portraits  painted  by  his  wife. 
He  was  not  contented  even  with  these,  but 
he  insisted  on  her  taking-  pupils,  almost  all 
of  whom  proved  to  be  older  than  herself. — 
He  had  arranged  a  garret  for  their  reception, 
but  it  was  not  likely,  with  her  youth  and  vi- 
vacity, that  she  should  have  much  authority 
over  them  ;  as  a  proof,  she  one  day  entered 
after  they  were  all  assembled,  and  found 
them  swinging  by  turns,  in  a  swing  which 
they  had  fastened  to  a  beam.  At  first  she 
looked  grave,  and  expostulated  on  the  mis- 


use of  time,  but  in  a  few  minutes  she  found 
herself  swinging,  and  even  more  amused 
than  the  others ;  it  was  therefore  high  time 
to  give  up  her  pupils.  The  emolument 
arising  from  them  became  less  desirable 
ever  day,  as  she  could  not  satisfy  all  those 
who  desired  to  have  their  portraits  painted 
by  her  ;  and  both  her  pencil  and  her  conver- 
sation were  in  request  by  all  that  was  bril- 
liant in  the  most  brilliant  court  in  the  world. 

Her  works  of  this  period  convey  an  idea 
of  the  splendid  materials  which  aided  the 
toilette,  but  she  adhered  as  little  as  possible 
to  the  fashions  of  the  times,  which  was  de- 
testable for  artists.  She  persuaded  some  la- 
dies to  leave  off  powder,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  tempting  the  beautiful  Duchess  de 
Grammont-Cadrousse  to  take  out  her's,  and, 
after  sitting,  to  go  to  the  opera  with  her  hair 
falling  in  curls  over  her  shoulders  in  a  pic- 
turesque manner,  the  fashion  gradually 
spread,  and  the  high  toupees  and  bushes  of 
frizzled  hair  from  that  moment  declined.  In 
drapery  also  Madame  Lebrun  tried  to  effect 
some  improvement,  and,  taking  Raffaelle 
and  Domenichino  for  her  models,  she  arran- 
ged large  scarfs  in  loose  folds  about  the  neck, 
which  were  a  great  contrast  to  the  reigning 
fashion.  The  graceful  costume  worn  by  the 
ambassadors  fromTippoo  Saib  having  struck 
her,  she  tried  to  get  them  to  sit  to  her,  but 
did  not  succeed,  till  the  king  had  asked  them 
to  do  so,  and  she  went  to  their  residence  to 
perform  her  task.  This  led  to  an  invitation 
to  herself  and  friend,  on  the  part  of  their 
excellencies,  to  dinner,  and  curiosity  prompt- 
ed the  ladies  to  accept  it.  They  were  served 
on  the  floor,  and  the  ambassadors  dipped 
their  hands  into  every  dish  in  order  to  con- 
vey their  contents  to  the  plates  of  their  guests 
who  were  very  glad  when  the  entertainment 
was  concluded. 

We  have  heard  much  of  a  portrait  paint- 
ed at  this  time  by  Madame  Lebrun  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  whom  in  fact  she  painted 
several  times ;  and  as  the  description  of  a 
skilful  artist  may  be  relied  on,  we  copy  her 
own  words,  and  they  doubtless  convey  a 
just  idea  of  this  unfortunate  queen. 

{ It  was  in  the  year  1779,  that  I  painted 
for  the  first  time  the  portrait  of  the  queen, 
then  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty. 
Marie  Antoinette  was  tall,  exquisitely  well 
made,  sufficiently  plump  without  being  too 
much  so.  Her  arms  were  superb,  her 
hands  small,  perfect  in  form,  and  her  feet 
charming.  Her  gait  was  more  graceful 
than  that  of  any  woman  in  France:  she 
held  her  head  very  erect,  with  a  majesty 
which  enabled  you  to  distinguish  the  so- 
vereign amidst  all  her  court,  and  yet  that 
majesty  did  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
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the  extreme  kindness  and  benevolence  of 
her  look.  In  short,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  convey  to  any  one  who  has  not  seen  the 
queen  any  idea  cf  all  the  graces  and  all  the 
dignity  that  were  combined  in  her.  Her 
features  were  not  regular  5  she  derived 
from  her  family  that  long,  narrow  oval 
peculiar  to  the  Austrian  nation.  Her  eyes 
were  not  large,  their  color  was  nearly 
blue,  and  they  had  an  intellectual  and 
mild  expression;  her  nose  was  thin  and 
handsome ;  her  mouth  not  too  large, 
though  the  lips  were  rather  thick.  But 
the  most  remarkable  thing  about  her  face 
was  the  brilliancy  of  her  complexion.  I 
never  saw  any  so  brilliant — yes,  brilliant 
is  the  word, — for  her  skin  was  so  transpa- 
rent that  it  took  no  shade.  Hence  I  never 
could  render  its  effect  so  as  to  please  my- 
self; I  lacked  colors  to  represent  that 
freshness,  those  delicate  tones,  which  be- 
longed exclusively  to  that  fascinating 
face,  and  which  I   never  observed  in  any 

other   woman As    for  her 

conversation,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me 
to  describe  all  its  grace,  all  its  benevolence. 
I  do  not  think  that  queen  Marie  Antoinette 
ever  missed  an  occasion  to  say  an  agree- 
able thing  to  those  who  had  the  honour  to 

approach   her During    the 

first  sitting  that  I  had  of  her  majesty,  on 
her  return  from  Fontainebleau,  I  ventured 
to  remark  to  the  queen  how  much  the 
erectness  of  her  head  heightened  the  dig- 
nity of  her  look.  She  answered  in  a 
tone  of  pleasantry,  'If  I  were  not  a  queen, 
people  would  say  that  I  have  an  insolent 
look — would  they  not?'" 

Several  portraits  of  the  queen  were  follow- 
ed by  others  of  the  royal  family,  and  one  of 
the  former,  in  which  were  the  dauphin  and 
the  Due  de  Normandie,  was  afterward  ex- 
hibited at  the  Louvre.  This  picture  was  then 
removed  to  Versailles,  and  placed  in  one  of 
the  great  rooms  through  which  the  queen 
passed  going  to  and  from  mass.  After  the 
death  of  the  dauphin,  her  majesty  could  not 
see  it  without  weeping,  and  consequently  or- 
dered it  to  be  placed  elsewhere,  not  howe- 
ver without  informing  Madame  Lebrun  of 
the  reason  for  doing  so.  This  probably 
saved  it  from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  in  their 
memorable  visit  to  Versailles,  where  they 
even  cut  the  queen's  bed  to  pieces,  and  we 
believe  that  it  is  still  preserved. 

Madame  Lebrun  made  a  journey  into 
Flanders  with  her  husband,  where  she  paint- 
ed a  well-known  portrait  of  herself,  in  the 
manner  of  the  "  Chapeau  de  Paiile;"  and 
this,  and  her  other  works,  decided  M.  Joseph 
Vernet  to  propose  her  as  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  It  was  a  very  desirable 
thing  for  artists  in  those  days  to  exhibit  their 
works  in  the  great  saloon  of  the  Louvre,  but 
in  order  to  do  so  they  must  first  have  been 


admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  which  was  founded  by  Louis  XIV. 
This  Academy  was  not,  in  the  beginning,  in- 
tended to  admit  females,  but  two  had  already 
crept  in,  Mesdames  Vien  and  Valleyer,  and, 
with  these  two  precedents,  M.  Vernet  insisted 
on  procuring  this  mark  of  honor  for  Ma 
dame  Lebrun.  M.  Pierre,  the  president  op- 
posed it,  from  the  feeling  that  he  was  bound 
to  observe  the  statutes  of  the  institution,  and 
it  became  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  cabal. — 
Madame  Lebrun,  however,  succeeded,  and 
by  so  doing  added  to  her  celebrity.  Her 
presentation  picture  was,  "  Peace  bringing 
back  Abundance,"  and  her  reputation  for  al- 
legorical representation  placed  her  nearly  on 
a  level  with  historical  painters.  In  the  "pre- 
sent day,  all  are  at  liberty  to  exhibit  those 
works  which  have  been  approved  by  a  jury 
chosen  from  the  academy,  as  in  this  country ; 
and  the  academy  has  also  undergone  a 
change.  It  now  forms  a  part  of  the  great 
national  institute,  is  thereby  increased  in  im- 
portance ; — its  members  are  also  members 
of  the  institute,  and  it  can  no  longer  be  assi- 
milated to  the  simple  academies  of  other  na- 
tions, which  confer  diplomas  on  all  distin- 
guished strangers  who  visit  the  places  in 
which  they  exist,  and  of  which  Madame  Le- 
brun herself  received  a  great  many  during 
her  travels. 

Tnis  was,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  part 
of  our  autobiographer's  life  ;  at  any  rate  at 
that  portion  which  she  passed  in  her  own 
country.  The  high  price  which  was  given 
for  her  portraits,  and  the  extensive  business 
of  her  husband  in  buying  and  selling  pic- 
tures, enabled  her  to  throw  her  house 
open  in  the  evening,  and,  to  use  her 
own  words,  "the  high  nobility  of  either  sex, 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
science,  art,  or  literature,  foreigners  of  rank 
and  celebrity,  all  frequented  the  saloon 
where  M.  Lebrun  placed  his  pictures,  and 
where  she  held  her  soirees  ;  and  this  room, 
although  large  was  so  often  crowded,  that, 
for  want  of  seats,  the  men  would  sit  on  the 
floor  ;  and  so  it  happened  that  the  Marshal 
de  Noailles,  who  was  fat  and  unwieldy,  ha- 
ving adopted  this  plan,  created  much  mirth 
by  the  difficulty  he  found  in  getting  up 
again."  A  friend  of  ours  writes  that,  when 
he  gained  the  great  prize  of  the  academy  in 
1788,  he  was  present  at  the  supper  which 
she  had  always  given,  since  her  admission, 
to  the  students  about  to  start  for  Rome,  and 
at  this  entertainment  he  met  M.  de  Vau- 
dreuil,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XVI,,  and  most  of  the  society 
spoken  of  by  Madame  Lebrun  in  her  me- 
moirs. The  celebrated  composers  Grety, 
Sacchini,  and  Martini  performed  parts  of 
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their  new  operas  in  her  saloon  before  they 
appeared  on  the  stage  ;  the  first  singers  also, 
both  public  and  private,  joined  Madame  Le- 
brun  in  executing  the   best   music;  Viotti 
with  his  exquisite  violin,  Jarnovich,  Maestri- 
no,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,    Hulmandel 
and  Cramer,  were  among  the  instrumental 
performers,   and  nothing  could  be  more  re- 
cherche than  these  meetings.     A  select  few 
were  detained  to   supper,  where  the  Abbe 
de  Lille,  the  Virgil  of  France,  and  Lebrun, 
the  Pindar,  talked   and  recited  their  verses. 
The  simplicity  of  the  repast  proved  that  it 
was  not  for  the  sake  of  eating  and  drinking 
that  the  party  had  assembled  ;  poultry,  fish, 
one  dish  of  cooked  vegetables,  and  one  of  sa- 
lad, formed  the    whole,  and  round  these  in- 
significant viands  was  to  be  found  the  most 
brilliant  society  in  the  world.  These  suppers 
have  been  continued,  or  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say,revived,in  France,  under  the  name 
of  tea,  which  is  generally  served  between  ten 
and  eleven.  With  it,  wine,  cakes,  pastry,  sweet 
meats,   and  fruit,  are  set  out ;  a  few,  chosen 
from  the   more  numerous  soiree,  sit  down 
and  form  the  most  charming  coterie   round 
the  table  ;  occasionally  the   selection  is  so 
numerous   as   to    require  a  double  row  of 
chairs,  when   the  nearest  hand  the  refresh- 
ments to  those  behind  them  ;  servants  are 
banished  ;  conversation   is   animated,  unre- 
served  and  gay ;  no  one  tries  to  outshine 
his  neighbor ;  jealousies  and  rivalries  seem 
to  be  dormant;  and,  when  such  men  as  or- 
nament the  fasti  of  science  mingle  without 
restraint  in  the  passing  scene,  and  only  bring 
their  genius  to  bear  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
the  social  hour,  the  recollection  of  such  eve- 
nings must  last  for  ever.     The  mind  is  re- 
freshed by  them ;  we  feel  better,  wiser,  more 
charitable,  after  mingling  with  the  noblest 
of  human  kind  ;  and,  while  we  find  society 
a  relaxation  from  the  tasks  of  life,  we  have 
enjoyed  it  to   our   improvement.     But  we 
must  return  to  Madame  Lebrun,  and   de- 
scribe one  of  her  suppers,  which  was  very 
celebrated,  and  afterwards  hasten  to  another 
part  of  her  life. 

"One  evening,  when  I  had  invited 
twelve  or  fifteen  persons  to  come  and  hear 
a  recitation  of  the  poet  Lebrun's,  my 
brother  read  to  me  a  few  pages  of  the 
Travels  of  Anacharsis.  When  he  came 
to  the  passage  where,  in  describing  a 
Greek  dinner,  the  author  explains  the  man- 
ner of  making  several  sauces,  'You  ought,' 
said  he,  '  to  let  us  taste  some  of  these  this 
evening.^  I  immediately  called  upon  my 
cook,  gave  her  very  precise  instructions, 
and  we  agreed  that  she  should  make  a 
certain  sauce  for  the  fowls,  and  another 
for  the  eels.    As  I  expected  some  very 


dressing  ourselves  all  a  la  Grecqite,  in  or- 
der to  surprise  M.  de  Vaudreuil  and  M. 
Boutin,  who,  I  knew,  would  not  arrive  be- 
fore ten  o'clock.    My  painting-room,  full 
of  everything  requisite   for   draping  my 
models,  would  furnish  abundance  of  gar- 
ments ;   and  the  Count  de  Barois,   who 
lodged  in  my  house,  rue  de  Clery,  had  a 
superb  collection  of  Etruscan  vases.     He 
came  home  that  day  at  four  o'clock  pre- 
cisely.    I   communicated  my  scheme  to 
him,  and  he  brought  me  a  quantity  of  gob- 
lets and  vases,  from  which  I  made  a  selec- 
tion.    I  cleaned  all  these  articles  myself, 
and  placed  them  on  a  mahogany  table, 
laid   without  cloth.    This   done,  I  placed 
behind  the    chairs   an  immense    skreen, 
which  I  took  care  to  disguise  by  covering 
it  with  a  drapery,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  see  in  some  of  Poussin's  pictures.     A 
suspended  lamp  threw  a  strong  light  on  the 
table.    At  length  every  thing  was  prepa- 
red, as   well   as   my  costumes,   when  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  Vernet,  the  charming 
Madame  Chalgrin,  was  the  first  who  ar- 
rived.   I  immediately  dressed  her,  and  ar- 
ranged her  head-dress.    Next  came  Ma- 
dame de  Bonneuil,  so  remarkable  for  her 
beauty  ;  Madame  Vigee,  my  sister-in-law, 
who,  without  being  so  handsome,  had  the 
finest  eye  in  the  world,  and  forthwith  all 
three  were  metamorphosed  into  genuine 
Athenians.    Lebrun  entered;  his  powder 
was  taken  out,  his  curls  straitened,  and  I 
placed  upon  his  head  a  crown  of  laurels, 
with  which  I  had  just  painted  young  Prince 
Henri  Lubomirski.     Count  de  Barois  hap- 
pened to  have   an  ample  purple  mantle, 
which  served  me  for  the  drapery  of  my 
poet,  whom  I  turned  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  into  a  Pindar — an  Anacreon.     Then 
came  the  Marquis  de  Cubieres.     While  a 
messenger  went  to  his   house  to  fetch  a 
guitar  which  he  had  had  fitted  up  as  a 
gilded  lyre,  I  dressed  him,  and  also  M.  de 
Riviere  (my  sister-in-law's  brother),  Guin- 
gene,  and  Chaudet  the  celebrated  sculptor. 
The  hour  approached  ;  I  had  little  time  to 
think-  of  myself,  but   as  I  always  wore  a 
white  dress  in  the  form  of  a  tunic,  it  was 
sufficient  for  me  put  on  a  crown  of  flowers, 
and    to    throw   a   veil   over    my     head. 
I   bestowed  my   particular   care   on   my 
daughter,     a    charming    girl,    and    Ma- 
demoiselle de  Bonneuil,  who  was  beauti- 
ful as  an  angel.    Both  were  enchanting  to 
behold,     holding    a    very    light   antique 
vase,  and  ready    to  serve  us  with  drink. 
At  half-past  nine  the   preparations  were 
finished,  and  when  we  had  all  taken  our 
seats,  the  effect  of  that  table  was  so  novel, 
so  picturesque,  that  each  of  us  rose  in  turn 
to  take  a  look  at  those  who  remained  seat- 
ed.   At  ten  o'clock  we  heard  the  carriage 
enter  with  Count  de  Vaudreuil  and   M. 
Boutin;  and  when  those  gentlemen  came 
to  the  entrance  of  the  dining-room,  the 
folding-doors  of  which  I  had  directed  to 
be  set  open,  they  found  us  singing  Gluck's 
chorus,  he  Dieu  de  Paphos  et  de  Gnidey 


handsome  women,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  J  which  M.  de  Cubieres  accompanied  with 
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his  lyre.  In  all  my  life  I  never  saw  such 
astonishment,  such  stupefaction,  in  two 
faces,  as  in  those  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil  and 
his  companion.  They  were  surprised  and 
delighted  to  such  a  degree  that  they  re- 
mained standing  a  very  long  time,  before 
they  could  consent  to  take  the  places  which 
we  had  reserved  for  them. 

"  Besides  the  two  dishes  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  we  had  a  cake  made 
with  honey  and  currants  in  it,  and  two 
dishes  of  vegetables.  We  drank  indeed 
that  evening  a  bottle  of  old  Cyprus  wine, 
which  had  been  made  a  present  to  me — 
this  was  all  the  excess  in  which  we  indul- 
ged. We,  nevertheless,  continued  a  very 
long  time  at  table,  where  Lebrun  recited 
to  us  several  odes  of  Anacreon,  which  he 
had  translated,  and  I  think  I  never  spent 
a  more  amusing  evening.  Messrs.  de 
Boutin  and  de  Vaudreuil  were  so  delighted 
that  they  talked  of  it  next  day  to  all  their 
acquaintance.  Some  ladies  of  the  court 
applied  to  me  for  a  second  representation 
of  this  pleasantry.  I  refused  for  various 
reasons,  and  several  of  them  were  offended 
at  my  refusal.  A  report  was  soon  circu- 
lated that  this  supper  had  cost  me  twenty 
thousand  francs.  The  king  spoke  of  it 
with  some  spleen  to  the  Marquis  de  Cu- 
bieres,  who  had  luckily  been  of  the  party, 
and  who  convinced  his  majesty  of  the  sil- 
liness of  such  an  assertion.  Nevertheless, 
that  which  was  rated  at  Versailles  at  the 
moderate  sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs, 
was  raised  at  Rome  to  forty  thousand, 
and  at  Vienna,  the  Baroness  de  Strogo- 
noff  informed  me  that  I  had  spent  sixty 
thousand  francs  on  my  Greek  supper. — 
You  know  that  at  Petersburgh  the  sum 
was  finally  fixed  at  eighty  thousand,  and 
the  truth  is,  that  this  supper  cost  me  but 
fifteen  francs.1' 

But  Madame  Lebrun  was  about  to  suffer 
for    her  celebrity ;  and,  in  the  first    place, 
she  was  not  exempted  from  a  very  common 
accusation  brought  against  women  who  do 
any  thing  which  is  remarkable.     This  re- 
markable  production  is  sure  to  be  wholly, 
or  partially,  ascribed  to  her  husband,  a  bro- 
ther, a   preceptor,  a  friend,   who  has   been 
kind  enough  to  let  his  labors  pass  under  the 
name  of  the  lady.     Now  we  may  be  very 
good  natured,  nay  very  gallant,  indeed,  we 
feel  a  considerable  degree  of  complacency, 
when  ws  think  of  our  conduct  and   feeling 
toward  really  clever  women ;  but  we  do  not 
give  ourselves  credit  for  extending  this  feel- 
ing so  far  as  to  supply  our  female  friends  or 
relations  with  materials  for  a  brilliant  fame. 
For  instance,  would  any  one  in  his  senses 
write  such  works  as   emanate   from   Great 
Britain's    pride,   Mrs.   Somerville,  and  let 
them  be  ascribed  to  her  ?     No !  we   love 
fame  too  much  ourselves,  and  labor  too  hard 
for  it,  to  part  with  it  when  it  is  justly  our 


due;  therefore  we  fully  believe  that  Ma- 
dame Lebrun  painted  all  her  portraits  and 
pictures  herself,  without  the  assistance  of 
man.  But  a  great  deal  of  scandal  and  ca- 
lumny immediately  preceded  the  French 
revolution  ;  there  was  a  feeling  of  irritation, 
a  spirit  of  party,  that  had  not  yet  found  vent 
in  public  occurrences,  and  we  have  heard  of 
many  splenetic  and  spiteful  sayings  and  do- 
ings at  this  period.  Affairs,  however,  soon 
assumed  a  more  serious  appearance,  and 
Madame  Lebrun  was  too  great  a  favorite  at 
court  too  much  in  the  intimate  friendship  of 
all  that  was  great  and  noble,  to  escape  suspi- 
cion, and  she  was  one  of  the  first  who  was 
abused  by  the  mob.  Disgusted  and  alarmed, 
she  seriously  thought  of  travelling,  but  her 
friends,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  that  any 
serious  crisis  was  to  be  apprehended,  still 
made  her  linger.  The  symptoms,  however, 
increased,  and  when  she  saw  the  beautiful 
and  celebrated  Pamela,  tearing  up  and  down 
the  streets  on  horseback,  followed  by  two 
servants,  in  the  Orleans  livery  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  revolting  hordes  of  vagabonds 
and  ruffians,  who  loudly  cried,  "  There  is 
our  Q,ueen  !"  she  naturally  thought  that  all 
was  subverted  ;  and,  half-dead  with  alarm 
and  apprehension,  in  consequence  of  reitera- 
ted threats  against  her  person,  she  decided 
on  performing  her  long  intended  journey  to 
Rome,  and  taking  her  daughter  and  her 
daughter's  governess  along  with  her.  They 
were  disguised  as  working  people,  and  start- 
ed in  the  diligence,  as  the  surest  mode  of 
escape.  No  molestation  was  offered,  and 
she  thought  she  was  unknown,  till  she  was 
ascending  Mount  Cenis  on  foot.  Several 
strangers  were  following  the  same  route,  and 
one  of  their  postillions  came  up  to  her  and 
said,  "  You  ought  to  have  a  mule,  madam  ; 
for  this  way  of  travelling  must  be  too  fa- 
tiguing to  a  lady  like  you." — "  I  am  only 
a  working  person,"  said  Madame  Lebrun, 
"and  am  used  to  walking."  The  postillion 
laughed,  and  replied,  "  You  are  no  work- 
ing person;  and  we  very  well  know  who 
you  are."— "  Who  am  I  then?"  returned 
Madame  Lebrun.  "  You  are  Madame  Le- 
brun," concluded  the  postillion,  "  who  paints 
to  perfection,  and  we  are  all  very  glad  to 
see  you  so  far  away  from  those  wicked  peo- 
ple." Madame  Lebrun  never  could  guess 
how  this  man  knew  her  ;  but  it  was  a  proof 
how  far  the  emissaries  of  the  jacobins  ex- 
tended their  influence,  and  she  was  thankful 
at  being  beyond  their  reach. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  of 
Madame  Lebrun's  travels  is  the  most  inter- 
esting, for  her  descriptions  of  people,  scene- 
ry, monuments  of  art,  solemnities,  public 
festivals,   peculiarities  of   custom,    are  all 
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written  in  the  most  graphic  manner,  without 
pretension,  and  with  that  remarkable  simpli- 
city which  seems  to  have  accompanied  her 
throughout  her  life.     Our  friend,  to  whom 
we  have  already  alluded,  met  her  in  Rome, 
and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  honorable  re- 
ception  there  bestowed  upon  her,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  course  of 
her  narrative.     It  may  not  be  amiss,  howe- 
ver, to  remark  that,  after  she  had  resided  in 
Italy  for  some  time,  her  talent  acquired  in- 
creasing strength,  her  touch  became  bolder 
and  firmer,  her  coloring  became  more  solid, 
and   her  drawing  more   perfect  ;  we  have 
seen  a  portrait  painted  by  her  at  the  period 
we  speak  of,  and    were  much   struck  with 
the  richness   and  depth  of  its   tone.     She 
seems  to  have  been  very  open  to  impression; 
for  those  who  know  her  productions  better 
than  we  do,  have  remarked  a  difference  in 
them,to  which  can  only  be  ascribed  the  varied 
circumstances  which  assailed  her  in  each  of 
the  countries   in  which   she  resided.     Per- 
sons of  a  very  lively  imagination  and  great 
sensibility,   without  being  aware  of  it,  con- 
stantly  assume   the  tone   of  those   among 
whom  they  rrside  for  some   time,  however 
different  it  may  be  from  that  in  which  they 
were  born.  Madame  Lebrun  passed  through 
Turin,  where  she  received  the  greatest  kind- 
ness from  the  celebrated  engraver  Porporati ; 
at  Parma  she  was  feted  by  the  Count  de 
Flavigny,  the  ambassador  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  saw  there  Corregio's  magnificent  pic- 
ture of  the  Nativity,  which  was  afterwards 
taken  for  a  time  to  Paris,  and  some  other 
pictures  of  this  great  master,  on  which  she 
makes  the  folowing  just  observations: — 

"  I  could  not  see  so  many  divine  pictures 
without  believing  in  the  inspiration  which 
the  Christian  artist  derives  from  his  reli- 
gion ;  fable,  it  is  true  has  charming  fic- 
tions ;  but  to  me  the  poetry  of  Christiani- 
ty seems  much  more  beautiful." 

Passing  through  Modena,  she  arrived  at 
Bologna,  where  the  French  were  forbidden 
to  stay  for  more  than  one  night,  but  where 
she  received  an  especial  permission  from  the 
pope  to  remain  as  long  as  she  pleased;  a 
favor  of  which  she  availed  herself  in  order 
to  feast  upon  treasures  of  art,  and  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Academy  of  that  place. — 
From  Florence  she  could  hardly  tear  her- 
self, but  at  length  she  arrived  in  Rome,  and 
the  following  were  her  first  impressions: — 

"You  know  that,  while  yet  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Rome,  you  can  see  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  you 
what  delight  I  felt  when  I  first  perceived 
it.    What  I  had  so  long  wished  in  vain 


was  on  the  point  ofJbeing  realized.  At 
length  I  found  myself  on  the  Ponte  Mole. 
I  must  confess  to  you  in  a  whisper  that  it 
appeared  to  me  very  small,  and  the  so 
celebrated  Tiber  a  very  muddy  stream." 

At  Rome  Madame  Lebrun  became  ac- 
quainted with  Angelica  Kauffman,  whom 
she  found  amiable,  talented,  and  learned,  but 
without  the  enthusiasm  which  was  so  abun- 
dant in  herself.  No  sooner  had  she  estab- 
lished herself,  than  sitters  crowded  to  her, 
among  whom  were  several  English  ;  emi- 
grants flocked  to  Rome  from  Paris,  and  at 
every  fresh  arrival  she  had  some  fresh  loss 
to  deplore.  She  not  only  visited  the  envi- 
rons of  the  city,  but  found  time  to  sketch 
them.  "When  speaking  of  the  temple  of  the 
Sibyl,  she  says: — 

"  There  I  heard  the  sound  of  waterfalls 
which  lulled  me  deliciously,  for  this  had 
nothing  harsh  like  so  many  others  which 
I  detest.  To  say  nothing  of  the  awful 
sound  of  Ihunder,  there  are  other  sounds 
which  are  to  me  unbearable,  and  the  form 
of  which  I  could  draw  from  the  impres- 
sion which  they  made  upon  me :  thus  I 
know  round  sounds  and  sharp-pointed 
sounds ;  in  like  manner  there  are  some 
which  have  always  been  agreeable  to  me ; 
the  sound  of  the  waves  ofthe  sea,  for  ex- 
ample, is  soothing,  and  disposes  one  to 
pleasing  reverie." 

After  eight  months'  sojourn  in  Rome, 
Madame  Lebrun  went  to  Naples,  where  she 
as  usual,  moved  in  the  best  society.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  citing  the  following 
passage,  which  we  think  will  be  sure  to 
meet  with  the  sympathy  of  our  readers,  who, 
like  ourselves,  have  the  same  unconquerable 
desire  to  speak  of  personal  defects  before 
those  afflicted  with  them,  and  the  involuntary 
gratification  of  which  has  caused  us  so  much 
pain  :-— 

"  This  neighborhood  at  Naples  was 
extremely  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  spent 
most  of  my  evenings  at  the  Russian  am- 
bassador's. The  count  and  his  lady  fre- 
quently played  a  game  at  cards  with  the 
Abbe  Bertrand,  who  was  then  the  consul 
of  France  at  Naples.  The  abbe  was 
hunchbacked  in  the  full  extent  ofthe  term, 
and  I  know  not  by  what  fatality  it  happened 
that  as  soon  as  I  was  seated  by  him  at  the 
card-table  the  air  of  Les  Bossus  always 
came  into  my  head.  I  had  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty to  divert  my  thoughts  from  it.  At 
length,  one  evening*  my  pre-occupation 
was  such,  that  I  began  humming  that  un- 
fortunate air  quite  loud.  I  stopped  short 
immediately,  and  the  abb©,  turning  to- 
wards me,  said  in  the  kindest  tone  :  '  Go 
on,  go  on,  that  does  not  offend  me  in  the 
least.'     I  cannot  conceive  how  such  a 
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thing  could  have  happened  to  me;  it  is 
one  of  these  movements  that  are  inexpli- 
cable*" 

At  Naples  Madame  Lebrun  met  with  Sir 
William   Hamilton,  and  Emma  Hart,  who 
was  afterwards 
speaks : — 


his  wife ;  of  her  she   thus 


*c  I  had  given  the  first  sitting,  when  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor at  Naples,  called  upon  me  to  ask  as  a 
favour  to  let  my  first  portrait  be  that  of  a 
superb   woman   whom  he  introduced  to 
me  ;  this  was  Mrs.  Hart,  his  mistress,  who 
very  soon  became  Lady  Hamilton,  and 
whose  beauty  has  rendered  her  celebrated. 
Agreeably  to  the  promises  made  to  my 
neighbours,  I  would  not  begin  this  por- 
trait till  that  of  the  Countess  Scawronski 
should  be  pretty  forward.    I  painted  at 
the  same  time  a  fresh  portrait  of  Lord 
Bristol,  whom  I  found  again  at  Naples, 
and  who  might  be  said  to  pass  his  life  up- 
on Vesuvius,  for  he  ascended  the  moun- 
tain every   day.    Sir   William  Hamilton 
had  this  portrait  painted  for  himself,  but 
it  should  be  observed  that  he  very  fre- 
quently sold  his  pictures  again  when  he 
could  do  so  at  a  profit ;  hence  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand, the  eldest  son  of  our  ambassador 
at  Naples,  hearing  some  one  say  one  day 
that  Sir  William  Hamilton  patronized  the 
arts,  replied,  c  Say  rather  that  the  arts  pa- 
tronize him.'    The  fact  is,  that  after  bar- 
gaining a  very  long  time  about  the  por- 
trait of  his  mistress,  he  got  me  to  paint  it 
for  one  hundred  louis,  and  that  he  sold  it 
in  London  for  three  hundred  guineas." 

Madame  Lebrun  afterwards  painted  an- 
other portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton,  as  a  Sibyl, 
which  she  kept  in  her  possession,  and  which 
was  one  of  her  best  pictures.  Another  of 
her  most  celebrated  works  was  the  portrait 
of  the  great  composer  Paesiello,  who  was 
then  the  delight  of  Italy. 

After  again  spending  some  time  at  Rome, 
Madame  Lebrun  determined  to  return  to 
France,  for  accounts  had  been  much  more 
favorable  concerning  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  she  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  see  those 
who  were  dear  to  her,  and  still  survived.  In 
her  way  through  Parma  we  find  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  respecting  the  Sibyl,  the  con- 
clusion of  which  has  particularly  pleased 
us: — 

"  In  the  same  week  I  experienced  in  the 
same  city  a  gratification  not  less  lively.  I 
had  with  me  the  picture  of  the  Sibyl  which 
I  had  painted  at  Naples,  after  Lady  Ha- 
milton, intending  to  carry  it  to  France, 
whither  I  reckoned  upon  returning  very 
shortly.  As  this  picture  was  very  recently 
painted,  on  my  arrival  at  Parma,  that  it 
might  not  turn  yellow,  I  put  it  one  day  in 


a  frame,  and  hung  it  up  in  one  of  my 
rooms.     One  morning,  while  dressing,  I 
was  informed  that  seven  or  eight  pupils  of 
painters   had  called  to  pay   me   a   visit. 
They  were  shown  into  the  room  in  which 
I  had  placed  my  Sibyl,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes I  went  to  receive  them  there.    After 
they  had  expressed  the  strong  desire  they 
had  felt  to  make  my  acquaintance,  they 
said  that  they  should  be  happy  to  see  some 
of  my  works.     '  Here,'  I  replied,  '  is  a  pic- 
ture that  I  have  just  finished,'  pointing  to 
the  Sibyl.     All  of  them  testified  at  first  a 
surprize  much   more  flattering  than  any 
words  could  have  been;  several  then  de- 
clared that  they  thought  this  picture  was 
by  one  of  the  masters  of  their  school,  and 
one  of  them  threw  himself  at  my  feet  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.     I  was  the  more  touched, 
the  more  pleased,  with  this  test,  as  my  Si- 
byl has  always  been  one  of  my  favorite 
works.     The  reader,  in  perusing  this  nar- 
rative, may  perhaps  accuse  me  of  vanity  ; 
I  beseech  him  to  consider  that  an  artist 
labours  a  whole  life  to  enjoy  two  or  three 
such  moments  as  that  which  I  am  speak- 
ing of." 

We  should  be  the  last  to  accuse  an  artist 
of  conceit  on  such  an  occasion  ;  he  must 
know  in  a  great  measure  the  value  of  his 
own  works,  if  he  be  a  man  of  real  merit,  and 
we  have  often  thought  of  the  noble  simplici- 
ty with  which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  used 
to  pass  his  opinion  on  his  own  works,  and 
receive  praises  from  others;  and  there  is 
frequently  a  great  deal  of  hypocricy  in  de- 
nying merits  which  we  cannot  fail  to  know 
that  we  possess. 

At  Venice,  Madame  Lebrun  met  the  Ba- 
ron Denon,  whose  character  and  talents  she 
seems  to  have  appreciated,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Turin ;  but  her  progress  was- 
there  stopped  by  the  fugitives  from  France  j 
the  streets  were  filled  with  them,  and  they 
were  destitute  of  money,  clothes,   or  bread  ^ 
life  was  all  they  could  save ;  some  had  been 
prematurely  confined  on  the  way,  and  others 
were  at  the  point  of  death  from  fatigue  and 
suffering.     The   King  of  Sardinia  gave  or- 
ders for  their  relief,  but  the  city  could  scarce- 
ly hold  them.    M.  de  Riviere,  the  brother  of 
Madame  Lebrun's  sister-in-law,  whom  she 
expected  to  meet  her,  at  length  arrived,  butr 
after  witnessing  the  massacre  of  the  priests 
at  Beauvoisin,  he  had  been   so  ill  as  to  be 
obliged  to  stop  upon  the  road :   the  news  he 
brought  proved  that  there  was  no  safety  in 
France  for  Madame  Lebrun,  and  she  then 
changed  her  route  and  went  to  Vienna,  to 
which  city  she  had  been  frequently  invited; 
that  city,  of  which  it  is  said,  that  it  contains 
three  causes  of  death,  "the  wind,   the  dust, 
and  the  walz."     Wherever  she  went,  she 
met  her  fugitive  countrymen ;  wherever  she 
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appeared,  she  received  the  same  kindness 
and  distinction:  and  after  remaining  two 
years  and  a  half  in  Vienna,  painting  fifty- 
five  portraits  in  oil  and  pastil,  and  making 
new  friends,  reviving  old  friendships,  and 
lamenting  over  those  that  were  gone  for 
ever,  she  in  1795  proceeded  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

She  passed  six  years  in  Russia,  and  was 
received  by  the  three  sovereigns  whom  she 
saw  upon  the  throne  during  that  period,  with 
all  that  enthusiasm  which  they  ever  profess 
for  the  arts  and  mental  acquirements.  She 
was  presented  to  the  Empress  Catherine  by 
Prince  Esterhazy,  and  thus  describes  her  in- 
terview : — 

"  I  reached  the  empress's  apartment 
trembling  a  little,  and  there  I  was  tete-a-tete 
with  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  M. 
d'Esterhazy  had  told  me  that  I  must  kiss 
her  hand,  and  consequently  for  this  pur- 
pose she  had  taken  off  one  of  her  gloves, 
which  ought  have  reminded  me  of  his  in- 
junction ;  but  I  completely  forgot  it.  It  is 
true  that  the  sight  of  this  so  celebrated 
woman  made  such  an  impression  upon 
me,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  think 
of  any  thing  else  but  contemplating  her. 
I  was  at  first  extremely  surprised  to  find 
her  so  small;  I  had  fanced  her  to  be  a  pro- 
digiously large  woman,  as  large  as  her 
renown.  She  was  very  fat,  but  she  had 
still  a  fine  face,  to  which  her  gray  hair, 
turned  up,  formed  an  admirable  frame- 
Genius  appeared  to  be  seated  upon  her 
broad  and  very  high,  forehead.  Her  eyes 
were  soft  and  fine,  her  nose  perfectly  Gre- 
cian, her  complexion  very  ruddy,  and  her 
physiognomy  extremely  animated.  She 
said  to  me  immediately  in  a  tone  of  voice 
full  of  kindness,  but  nevertheless  some- 
what harsh,  c  I  am  delighted,  madam,  to 
receive  you  here  ;  your  reputation  has  out- 
stripped you.  I  am  very  fond  of  the  arts, 
and  especially  of  painting.  I  am  not  a 
connoisseur,  but  an  amateur.*  All  that  she 
added  during  this  conversation,  which 
was  of  considerable  length,  about  the  de- 
sire she  felt  that  I  should  like  Russia  well 
enough  to  make  a  long  stay  there,  bore 
the  character  of  such  great  benevolence, 
that  my  timidity  left  me  ;  and  by  the  time  I 
took  leave,  I  had  recovered  all  my  assu- 
rance. Only  I  could  not  forgive  myself 
for  not  having  kissed  her  hand,  which  was 
very  beautiful  and  very  white  ;  especially 
as  M.  d'Esterhazy  did  not  fail  to  reproach 
me  for  it." 

The  wife  of  Alexander  seems  to  have  been 
a  perfect  model  of  beauty,  elegance  and 
grace ;  but  we  must  not  trust  ourselves  to 
make  further  extracts  from  this  part  of  the 
work,  for  fear  that  we  shall  exceed  our  lim- 
its, and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  saying,   that  the  author  places  before 
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us  all  the  famous  personages  of  whom  we 
have  read  or  heard,  as  playing  their  part  in 
Russia  at  that  time — their  outward  appear- 
ance and  manner,  their  conversation,  their 
histories  are  all  given  to  us  with  the  same 
vivacity  which  marks  all  hitherto  described ; 
and  in  fact  we  should  be  puzzled  which  to 
choose.  She  witnessed  the  sensations  crea- 
ted by  the  death  of  Catherine,  the  accession 
and  murder  of  Paul,  and  the  accession  of 
Alexander;  it  was  a  redeeming  feature  in 
Paul  to  have  loved  and  protected  the  arts  as 
generously  as  his  mother  had  done.  *Her 
account  of  Stanislas  Augustus  Poniatowsky 
is  highly  interesting  ;  she  describes  him  as 
good-tempered,  amiable,  and  brave,  but  per; 
haps  not  quite  energetic  enough  to  keep  the 
people  of  Poland  in  order  at  that  time  ;  he 
was  passionately  fond  of  the  arts,  extremely 
graeeful  and  benevolent,  and  his  suppers 
were  delightful,  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  Paris ;  his  eldest  nephew,  Joseph  Ponia- 
towski,  was  a  hero  in  look  and  conduct — in 
short,  "  le  Bayard  Polonias  ;"  and  it  will  be 
recollected  that  he  was  afterwards  drowned 
in  the  Elster,  on  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge  over  that  river  after  the  battle  of  Leip- 
zig. 

Honor,  wealth,  and  enjoyment  were  pour- 
ed upon  Madame  Lebrun,  but   all  were  em- 
bittered by  the  marriage  of  that   daughter 
whom  she  had  so  much  loved  and  cherished. 
For  some  time  she  tried  to  prevent  this  union 
but,  finding  her  efforts  useless,  she  at  length 
gave  an  unwilling  consent,  and  Mademoi- 
selle Lebrun  bestowed    her   hand  on    one 
wholly  unworthy  of  her  in  character,  talent, 
fortune,  or  rank.     The  seeds  of  discord  once 
sown  between  mother  and  daughter  led  to  an 
estrangement  which  was  not  thoroughly  ef- 
faced for  some  years,  and  the  health  of  the 
former   having   consequently  suffered,   she 
went  to  Moscow,  of  which  she  gives  a  most 
comfortless  account,  and  returned  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg in  time  to  witness  the  accession  of 
Alexander,  whom   she  entirely  exculpates 
from  being  in   the  least  accessary   to  the 
death  of  his  father.     This  kind  disposition 
of  this  emperor  towards  her,   the  friendship 
of  his  court,    and  the   high   consideration 
which  she  enjoyed,   seemed  to   render  her 
prospects  more  brilliant  than  ever ;  but  the 
conduct  of  her  daughter  had  sunk  too  deep- 
ly into  her  heart  to  be  easily  forgotten,  and 
in  1801  she  returned  to  France  by  way  of 
Prussia.     The  queen  of  this  country  feted 
and  caressed  her,  but  would  not  detain  her 
for  any  length  of  time ;  her  brother  and  re- 
lations pressed  her  to  return,  her  name  had 
been  erased  from  the  list  of  emigrants,  and, 
after  twelve  years'  absence,  she   longed  to 
behold  her  native  city. 
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On  arriving  in   Paris,  Madame  Lebrun 
saw  a  nevv  world,  which  she  places  before 
ns  in  her  usual   manner.     She  found  a  few 
relics  of  former  times,  mingled  with  those 
whose  names,  connexions,  and  fortunes,  were 
wholly  strange  to  her;  she  saw  and  appre- 
ciated M.  Gerard,  and  thought  of  the  fascina- 
ting Madame  Recamier  as  every   one  else 
did  ;  but  she  was  still  restless,  and  nothing 
seems  at  that  moment  to   have  been  able  to 
satisfy  her  heart.     She  therefore  again  re- 
solved to  travel,  and,  never  having  been  in 
England,  she  started  in    1802,  and  arrived 
in  our  great  city  without   knowing  a  word 
of  our  language.     She  had  engaged  an  En- 
glish   maid,  who   spoke   French,  but  soon 
discharged  her  because  "  she  did  nothing  all 
day  but  eat  bread  and  butter."      The  crowd 
assembled  on  the  pier  at  Dover  alarmed  her 
exceedingly,  and  she  left  that  place  immedi- 
ately,  when  she  was   assailed  by  the  new 
fear  of  robbers  ;  however,  putting  her  dia- 
monds into  her  stockings,  she  proceeded  in  a 
chaise  to  Brunet's  Hotel,  and  afterwards  took 
lodgings;  she  finally  settled  herself  in  Mad- 
dox  Street,  where  she  established  her  atelier. 
She   was   shocked   at  the    boxeurs   in   the 
streets,  distressed   by   the   climate,  ennuyee 
with  our  Sundays,  ami  stirpified  at  our  routs. 
On  our  public  walks  she  makes  the  follow- 
ing observations : — 

"The  public  walks  in  London  are  not 
snore  gay ;  the  women  walk  together  on 
one  side  all  dressed  in  white  ;  their  si- 
ence,  their  perfect  calmness,  would  make 
you  fancy  them  to  be  walking  ghosts  ;  the 
men  keep  themselves  apart  from  them, 
and  observe  the  same  serious  silence.  I 
have  sometimes  observed  couples,  arm  in 
arm;  when  I  happened  to  be  going  the 
same  way  as  the  two  persons,  I  amused 
myself  in  watching  whether  they  would 
say  a  word  to  one  another;  and  I  never 
found  them  break  the  silence." 


Of  Reynolds  she  says  : — 

"  I  saw  in  London  many  pictures  by  the 
famous  Reynolds ;  they  are  of  an  excellent 
colour,  which  reminds  one  of  that  of  Ti- 
tian, but  in  general  unfinished,  with  the 
exception  of  the  heads.  I  admired,  how- 
ever, his  Child  Samuel,  which  delighted 
me  both  in  regard  to  finish  and  colour. 
Reynolds  was  as  modest  as  he  was  clever. 
When  my  portrait  of  M.  Calonne  arrived 
at  the  Custom  House,  having  been  inform- 
ed of  the  circumstance,  he  went  to  see  it, 
and  persons  who  were  present  gave  me 
the  following  account  of  what  passed. — 
When  the  case  was  opened,  he  looked  a 
long  time  at  the  picture  and  praised  it ;  on 
which  one  of  those  newsmongers,  who 
take  delight  in  repeating  the  silly  inven- 
tions of  calumny,  said  that  this  portrait 


ought  to  be  a  good  one,  for  Madame  Le- 
brun was  paid  eighty  thousand  francs  for 
it.  '  Why,'  replied  Reynolds,  '  if  one  hun- 
dred thousand  were  to  be  given  to  me,  I 
could  not  do  it  so  well."  ' 

With  Mrs.  Siddons  she  was  wholly  de- 
lighted ;  she  gave  several  soirees  at  her 
house  in  Maddox  Street,  at  one  of  which 
Mrs.  Billington  and  Grassini  sung  together, 
Viotti  played  the  violin,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  said  to  her, 
"Jevoltige  dans  toutes  les  soirees,  ici  je 
reste."  In  a  party  at  the  Duchess  of  De- 
vonshire's she  met  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 
thus  speaks  of  hrm  r — 


"  At  a  moment  when  I  was  seated  by 
the  duchess,  she  directed  my  attention  to 
a  man  placed  at  a  great  distance  from,  but 
opposite  to,  us,  and  said,  '  Has  he  not  a 
remarkably  intelligent  and  distinguished 
look  V    In   fact,   marked   features  and  a 
high  forehead  stripped  of  hair  gave  him* 
a  very  expressive  physiognomy.     It  was 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  whose  election  she 
warmly  interested  herself,  and  who  was 
actually  returned.    I  have  not  forgotten 
the  fright  caused  me  by  his  triumph,  when, 
chancing  to  be  in  the  street,  I  saw  a  coach 
pass  with  a  great  number  of  persons  of 
the  lower  class,  some  inside  and  others  on 
the  top,   and  all  shouting,  with  all  their 
might,  '  Burdett  for  ever !'    Most  of  these 
men   were  quite  drunk,   and  they  were 
throwing  stones  at  the  windows  ...    I 
was  terrified,  conceiving  that  nothing  less 
than  a  revolution  had  begun  in  England* 
I  hurried  home,  trembling  all  over,  and 
was  very  glad  when  Prince  Bariatinski, 
who  had  long  resided  in  London,  came  to 
cheer  me.    He  told  me  that  such  scenes 
were  quite  common  at  the  time  of  an  im- 
portant election,  and  that  they  would  all 
be  over  on  the  following  day." 

When  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  broken* 
all  the  French  then  residing  in  England 
were  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom,  but  the 
Prince  of  Wales  requested  his  father  to  al- 
low Madame  Lebrun  to  remain,  and  him- 
self carried  the  royal  permission,  couched 
in  these  terms  :  "  That  she  was  at  liberty  to 
travel  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  stay  where 
she  pleased,  and  moreover,  that  she  should 
be  protected  at  all  the  sea-ports  where  she 
should  be  pleased  to  sojourn."  Of  our  cele- 
brated prince  she  observes : 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  then  about 
forty,  but  he  looked  older,  because  he  had 
already  grown  too  corpulent.  Tall  and 
well  made,  he  had  a  handsome  face ;  all 
his  features  were  noble  and  regular.  He 
wore  a  wig  arranged  with  great  art,  the 
hair  of  which  was  parted  in  front  like  that 
of  the  Apollo,  which  became  him  wonder- 
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fully.  He  was  very  expert  at  all  bodily 
exercises,  and  spoke  B^rench  extremely 
well  and  with  the  greatest  fluency.  His 
was  the  most  refined  elegance,  and  a  mag- 
nificence which  was  carried  to  prodigali- 
ty    It  was  not  long  before  my  de- 
parture that  1  painted  the  portrait  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  it  was  nearly  a  whole 
length,  and  in  uniform." 

It  would  appear  that  more  jealousy  was 
felt  against  Madame  Lehrun  in  England 
than  any  where  else,  and  this  portrait  of -the 
Prince  of  Wales  heightened  it  so  much,  that 
her  rivals  attacked  not  only  the  artist,  but 
the  lady  and  all  her  compatriots  of  the  pen- 
cil, which  occasioned  a  spirited  letter  on  the 
part  of  Madame  Lebrun,  but  which  has  too 
much  of  the  woman  in  it;  and  we  think  it 
was  scarcely  worth  the  while  of  one  so  strong 
in  her  own  fame  and  excellence  to  notice  the 
production  to  which  it  alludes.  We  were 
glad  to  read  her  remarks  concerning  the 
general  feeling  evinced  in  England  at  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien ;  his  unhap- 
py father  went  to  see  her  about  a  month  af- 
terwards, so  altered  that  she  scarcely  knew 
him.  At  first  he  could  not  speak,  but,  seat- 
ing himself  in  a  chair,  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  burst  into  tears,  and  then  exclaim- 
ed, "  Non,  je  ne  m'en  consolerai  jamais !" — 
and  in  fact  he  never  recovered  his  former 
vivacity. 

Madame  Lebrun  visited  many  places  in 
England,  such  as  Brighton,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Matlock,  Bath,  Warwick  Castle,  of 
all  of  which  she  speaks  in  raptures ;  and, 
after  three  years  passed  in  this  country,  she 
hastened  back  to  Paris  by  way  of  Holland, 
to  meet  her  daughter,  who  had  arrived  there 
from  Russia,  and  where  she  remained  till 
she  died ;  her  husband  and  she  having  be- 
come so  indifferent  to  each  other,  as  to  be 
perfectly  happy  apart.  Madame  Lebrun 
made  one  journey  more  in  order  to  see  Swit- 
zerland, and  at  her  return  bought  a  country- 
house  at  Louveciennes,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  in  sight  of  the  beautiful  woods  of 
Marly,  and  close  to  the  spot  to  which  the  fa- 
mous Madame  Dubarry  retired  on  the  death 
of  Louis  XV.  She  resumed  all  her  former 
habits,  renewed  her  musical  soirees,  at  which 
Catalani  often  sang,  and  where  she  intro- 
duced the  famous  tragic  actress,  Mademoi- 
selle Duchesnois,  to  public  notice.  In  1815, 
she  was  plundered  at  Louveciennes  by  the 
allied  troops ;  in  1818  her  only  child  and 
her  husband  quitted  this  world,  and  in 
1820  she  lost  her  only  brother,  to  whom  she 
was  fondly  attached.  In  order  to  recover 
her  spirits,  she  went  to  Bordeaux,  and  now 
she  passes  her  time  between  Louveciennes 
and  Paris ;  she  is  cherished  by  an  affection- 


ate niece,  she  is  surrounded  by  a  select  cir- 
cle of  friends,  among  whom  are  some  of 
about  her  own  standing;  the  heroes  of  the 
empire  and  the  favorites  of  the  Restoration, 
all  are  glad  to  be  admitted,  and  hear  her  still 
delightful  conversation.  She  has  even  paint- 
ed the  portrait  of  M.  Poujoulat  since  she 
passed  her  eightieth  year,  and  the  signs  of 
old  age  have  not  sunk  deeper  than  the  ex- 
ternal wrinkles  which  years  will  bring  with 
them. 

We  trust  that  we  have  now  interested  our 
readers  for  Madame  Lebrun  as  much  as  we 
could  desire,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
reeommend  them  to  read  the  volumes  of 
which  we  have  given  but  an  imperfect  sketch. 
We  cannot,  however,  close  it,  without  men- 
tioning some  separate  sketches  of  character, 
drawn  by  Madame  Lebrun,  and  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  first  volume.  Some  of  them 
are  inefficient,  and  she  certainly  sees  every 
thing  en  beau,  but  as  she  confines  herself  to 
what  she  herself  knew  of  the  parties,  we 
may  rely  on  the  correctness  of  the  statements. 
From  them  we  offer  one  specimen,  with 
which  we  shall  take  our  farewell  of  the 
gifted  Madame  Lebrun. 

"Jacques  Delille  was  a  child  during  his 
whole  life,  but  one  of  the  best,  the  most 
amiable  and  spirituel  of  all  children.  He 
was  called  'chose  legere,'  and  I  have  been 
ahvays  struck  with  the  aptness  of  the  epi- 
thet, for  no  man  ever  fluttered  through  life 
more  lightly,  without  being  strongly  at- 
tached to  any  thing  in  this  world.  Enjoy- 
ing the  present  without  thinking  of  the  fu- 
ture, he  rarely  concentrated  "his  mind  into 
deep  thought.  Nothing  wTas  more  easy 
than  to  acquire  a  complete  influence  over 
him,  to  guide  him,  or  to  lead  him;  and  his 
marriage  is  a  strong  proof  of  this.  He  had 
complained  to  every  one  of  the  heavy 
chain  which  he  wore,  while  it  was  yet  time 
to  break  it.  At  last  a  friend  persuaded 
him  to  set  himself  free,  and  offered  him  an 
asylum  in  his  house.  Delille  accepted  the 
offer,  was  delighted,  determined,  and  only 
asked  for  an  hour  in  order  to  get  some  of 
his  things  together.  In  the  evening,  his 
friend,  finding  that  he  did  not  come,  went 
to  seek  him.  ■  Well,  well,'  answered  De- 
lille, '  I  am  going  to  marry  her,  my  friend, 
I  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  serve  as 
a  witness.' 

"  The  Count  de  Choiseul-Gouffier,  with 
whom  he  was  very  intimate,  and  who  was 
going  to  Greece,  repeatedly  asked  him  to 
go  with  him.  Nothing,  however,  had  been 
agreed  on,  nothing  was  settled  for  this 
voyage.  On  the  day  of  departure,  the 
Count  went  to  the  Abbe  and  said,  ■  I  start 
immediately ;  come  along,  the  carriage  is 
ready.'  The  Abbe  complied,  without  ha- 
ving made  any  preparation,  and  in  fact 
M.  de  Choiseul  had  provided  every  thing, 

"  When  they  reached  Marseilles,  Delille 
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walked  upcn  the  shore,  and  looking  at  the 
sea,  a  deep  melancholy  came  over  him.  '  I 
never  can,'  said  he,  '  put  this  immense  ele- 
ment between  my  friends  and  myself;  no  ! 
I  will  go  no  further.'  He  then  secretly 
quitted~M.  de  Choiseul,  and  hid  himself  in 
an  obscure  inn,  where  he  thought  he  could 
not  be  found  ;  but,  after  much  search,  M. 
de  Choiseul  discovered  him,  brought  him 
back,  and  they  embarked  together. 

"  When  separated  from  his  friends,  he 
never  forgot  them,  and  wrote  often  to  them. 
He  sent  me  several  letters  from  Athens, 
where  he  said  he  had  inscribed  my  name 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  from  Na- 
ples I,  in  my  turn,  wrote  to  him  that  I  had, 
with  much  more  reason,  inscribed  his  on 
the  tomb  of  Virgil. 

"  The  Abbe  Delille  passed  his  life  in  high 
society,  of  which  he  formed  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  ornaments.  He  not  only 
repeated  his  verses  in  the  most  delightful 
manner,  but  his  refined  wit,  his  natural 
gaiety,  gave  an  unspeakable  charm  to  his 
conversation.  No  one  could  tell  a  story 
like  him,  and  he  delighted  all  circles  by  a 
thousand  recitals,  a  thousand  anecdotes, 
without  ever  mingling  scandal  or  satire 
with  them,  therefore  it  may  be  said,  that 
every  one  loved  him,'  and  he  loved  every 
body.  The  latter  good  quality,  if  it  be  one, 
I  think  proceeded  from  the  weakness  of 
character  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
He  knew  not  how  to  hate  or  to  resist ;  if  he 
had  promised  to  dine  with  you,  even  at 
the  moment  of  coming,  any  one  else  who 
came  to  seek  him,  might  take  him  in  ano- 
ther direction,  and  you  might  expect  him 
in  vain.  I  recollect  that  we  one  day  re- 
proached him  for  not  having  kept  his 
word  with  us,  and  he  had  an  answer  rea- 
dy. '  I  always  persuade  myself,'  said  he, 
'  that  he  who  comes  to  seek  me  is  more 
eager  to  have  me  than  he  who  expects  me.' 

"  Some  instances  of  his  simplicity 
strongly  remind  me  of  La  Fontaine.  One 
evening,  when  he  came  to  supper  at  my 
house,  I  said  to  him,  'It  is  very  late;  you 
live  so  far  off,  that  I  am  uneasy  at  seeing 
you  return  at  such  an  hour,  driving  your 
cabriolet  yourself — '  I  always  take  the 
precaution  of  putting  a  night-cap  in  my 
pocket,'  said  he.  I  then  proposed  making 
up  a  bed  for  him  in  the  saloon.  '  No  !  no !' 
said  he  ;  '  I  have  a  friend  who  lives  in 
your  street,  and  I  often  sleep  there ;  it  is 
not  the  least  inconvenience  to  him,  and  I 
can  go  there  at  any  time.'  And  in  fact  he 
slept  at  his  friend's. 

"  No  one  ever  more  enjoyed  life.  Al- 
ways ready  to  laugh,  and  to  be  amused, 
Delille's  happiness  resembled  that  of  a 
child.  Nevertheless,  this  man  displayed 
the  greatest  energy  during  the  revolution. 
His  courageous  refusal  to  compose  an 
Ode  to  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  when 
Chaumette  demanded  it  of  him  in  1793,  is 
well  known.  He  was  aware  that  his  re- 
fusal was  a  sentence  of  death,  and  he  then 
wrote  his  fine  dithyrambic  on  the  Immor- 


tality of  the  Soul.  He  read  it  to  Chau- 
mette, and  when  he  came  to  the  verse 
which  ends  thus, 

1  Tremble !  for  you  are  immortal,' 

he  stopped,  looked  round  the  court,  and 
in  a  strong  and  steady  voice  repeated, 
'You  also  tremble — you  are  immortal.' 
Although  Chaumette  was  confused,  he 
murmured  some  threats.  '  I  am  quite  rea- 
dy,' answered  Delille  ;  '  I  have  just  read 
you  my  will.'  For  this  once,  the  courage 
of  the  good  man  was  successful,  for  Chau- 
mette told  his  friends  that  it  was  not  yet 
time  to  put  Delille  to  death,  and  protected 
him  from  that  moment.  The  poet,  how- 
ever, thought  it  prudent  to  emigrate ;  he 
went  to  England,  where  he  was  received 
and  sought  after  by  all  distinguished 
persons. 

"  The  powers  of  his  muse  were  always 
reserved  for  his  legitimate  sovereigns. 
Under  the  reign  of  the  usurper,  who  made 
the  whole  world  tremble,  he  published  his 
poem  of  '  La  Pitie,'and  returned  to  France. 
He  was  courageous  enough  also  to  resist 
the  deceitful  caresses  of  absolute  power. 
He  did  not  fear  to  incur  misfortune,  pro- 
vided that  he  preserved  his  self-esteem, 
the  esteem  of  his  friends,  and  the  general 
admiration,  all  of  which  he  enjoyed  to  his 
last  hour." 


Art.  II. — 1.  Geschichte  von  Bohmen,  gros' 
stentheils    nach    Vrkunden   und   Hand- 
schriften.    (History  of  Bohemia,  foT  the 
most  part  from  MSS.  and  original  Docu- 
ments.) Von  Franz  Palacky.  Prag.  1836. 
Vol.  I. 
2.  Slarozitnosti  SlovansJee.  (Slavonian  An- 
tiquities.) Pred  P.  I.  Szafarik,  w  Praze. 
1836.     In  Numbers.     Nos.  I.  and  II. 
A  critical   study  of  the   language  of  a 
country,  tracing   its   development  from   its 
most  ancient  forms  and  structures,   affords 
perhaps  the  surest  basis  for  the  labors  of  the 
historian.     In  this  department,  the  exertions 
of  the  Slavonian  learned  world  were  emi- 
nently successful  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
last,  and  in   the   beginning   of  the   present 
century;  so  much  so,  that  they  not  only  got 
the  start   of  their  studious   neighbors,   the 
Germans,  but  maybe  said  to  have  given  the 
impulse  to,  and  even  to  have  pointed  out  the 
true  course  of,  grammatical  and  etymological 
research,  which  the  industry  and  acumen  of 
a  Grimm  was  destined  to  bring  to  a  climax. 
The  Abbe  Dobrowsky,  whose  name  is 
immortalized  in  the  Slavonian  half  of  Eu- 
rope, as  the  patriarch  of  those  whose  labors 
have  thrown  light  upon  the  rich  mine  of 
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Slavonic  philology,  rendered  we  suspect,  a 
greater  service  to  succeeding  linguists,  by 
the  publication  of  his  many  philological 
tracts,  but  especially  of  his  "  Lehrgebaude 
der  Slavischen  Sprache"  (1809),  than  they 
have  been  willing  to  allow.  The  establish- 
ment, too,  of  the  Bohemian  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  formed  a  rallying  point  for 
unconnected  contributions  of  men  of  science 
in  all  departments,  and  tended  to  awaken  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  into  historical  matters  in 
all  classes,  was  productive  of  the  greatest 
service.  The  archieves  of  the  powerful 
families,  which  had  long  been  closed  to  the 
researches  of  the  learned,  were  gradually 
opened,  and  many  distinguished  individuals 
came  forward  and  made  voluntary  offerings 
of  valuable  paleographic  and  historical  docu- 
ments to  the  National  Museum  at  Prague. 

The  epoch  has  thus  been  gradually  ush- 
ered in  when  a  critical  and  satisfactory  his- 
tory of  this  interesting  people  might  be  at- 
tempted with  some  prospect  of  success;  and 
among  the  various  candidates  for  the  repu- 
tation arising  from  the  undertaking,  none 
show  fairer  claims  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  than  M.  Palacky.  A  series  of  small- 
er tracts,  on  subjects  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  his  country,  especially,  however, 
his  prize  essay,  "  Wurdigungder  alten  Boh- 
mischen  Geschichtschreiber,"  had  sufficient- 
ly displayed  the  extent  and  solidity  of  his 
studies  in  the  sphere  of  national  history ; 
and,  when  the  Estates  of  Bohemia  declared 
it  desirable  to  have  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try treated  by  a  man  properly  qualified  for 
the  task,  M.  Palacky  was  appointed  their 
historiographer.  But  the  solid  advantages 
that  ought  to  have  followed  this  charge,  we 
mean  unlimited  access  to  the  archives  and 
sources  under  the  control  of  government,  as 
well  as  the  full  liberty  of  treating  at  least 
the  most  ancient  disputed  topics  according 
to  his  conviction,  were,  as  we  shall  see,  not 
included  in  that  nomination. 

But,  before  we  proceed  to  enumerate  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  historian  at  the 
present  day  has  to  contend,  it  may  not  be 
amjss  to  state  why  the  history  of  Bohemia 
possesses  a  peculiar  interest  when  treated  by 
a  native,  and  considered  from  the  Slavonian 
point  of  view;  as  many  of  our  readers  may 
think  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  an- 
nals of  that  nation  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  Germany,  as  to  be  equal- 
ly well  understood  from  the  accounts  of  the 
German  historians. 

From  the  hostile  position  in  which,  from 
the  earliest  times,  the  two  great  families  of 
Germans  and  Slavonians  have  stood  with 
regard  to  one  another;  more  especially, 
however,  from  the  former  having  played  the 


part  of  conquerors  for  so  long  a  period  to- 
wards Bohemia-,  little  disposition  can  be  ex- 
pected in  authors  of  either  nation  to  appre- 
ciate or  display  the  good  qualities  of  their 
rivals.  Those  distinguishing  shades  of  cha- 
racter which  the  reflecting  mind  loves  to 
trace  in  different  nations,  and  which,  while 
they  afford  the  true  standard  by  which  to 
judge  of  actions  and  events,  form  at  the  same 
time  the  poetical  element  of  history,  are  too 
delicate  to  retain  their  freshness  when  the 
painter  is  influenced  by  low  passions  or  na- 
tional prejudice.  In  the  case  of  the  Franks 
and  Bohemians,  the  contrast  between  the 
national  characters  was  not  only  rendered 
more  striking  by  differing  political  inter- 
ests, but  was  also  inflamed  by  religious 
zeal. 

The  traditional  descriptions  of  the  primi- 
tive state  of  society  in  most  nations  repre- 
sent the  development  and  exercise  of  power 
in  scenes  of  war  and  rapine,  in  the  oppres- 
sion of  weak  neighbours,  and  resistance  to 
those  which  are  more  formidable.  Na- 
tions like  children,  learn  to  appreciate  their 
power  by  its  effects  in  destroying.  But  no 
legends,  describing  a  social  state  scarcely 
emerged  from  nomadism,  possess  a  higher 
and  purer  poetical  charm  than  those  whose 
scenery  lies  in  the  valleys  of  the  Moldau, 
the  Eger,  and  the  Mies.  Destitute  of  all 
ostensible  historical  support,  except  the  name 
of  the  forest,  the  mountain,  or  the  castle,  to 
which  M.  Palacky  seems  to  think  many  of 
them  owed  their  origin,  a  stranger  can  only 
look  on  them  as  mythological  conceptions 
of  the  simple  and  unalterable  dictates  of  na- 
ture,  such  as  are  met  with  among  many  na- 
tions of  a  poetical  turn,  but  which  nowhere 
have  preserved  themselves  freer  from  the 
degrading  leaven  which  the  flatterers  of  la- 
ter  despots  have  so  often  mixed  up  with 
them  in  their  versions  of  these  first  and  ho- 
liest effusions  of  the  muse.  The  less  en- 
lightened among  the  Bohemians,  however, 
cling  to  them  as  true  historical  accounts  of 
the  patriarchs  of  the  nation,  while  even  the 
critical  scholar  fondly  renews  his  often  fail- 
ed attempt  to  extract  history  from  them,  must 
be  regarded  as  proofs,  not  only  of  their  high 
antiquity,  but  of  their  being  deeply  founded 
in  the  national  character.  Some  of  these 
legends  which  have  given  full  employment 
to  poets  and  romancers,  may  be  known  to 
our  readers  from  Musseus'  work,  "Volks- 
mdhrchen  der  Deutscken"  the  prettiest  tales 
in  which  are  of  Slavonian  and  not  of  Ger- 
man origin.  Many  of  them  are  found  again, 
sometimes  with  variations,  among  the  Poles, 
and  the  same  names  even  occur  in  the  two 
countries,  but  both  nations  have  names  and 
legends  peculiar  to  themselves,  as  for  in- 
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stance,  the  Czech  of  the  Bohemians  and 
Piast  among  the  Poles.  In  the  "Wurdi- 
gung  der  alien  BohmischenGeschichtschrei- 
ber"  M.  Palafeky  alludes  to  the  legend  of 
the  Patriarch  Czech,  from  whom  the  coun- 
try takes  its  name  [Czechy.) 

"It  is  curious  to  see,  that  even  in  Cos- 
mas's  time  (1125),  no  remembrance  had 
been  preserved  of  the  Ante-Slavonian  in- 
habitants of  Bohemia.  Cosmas  had  not 
the  least  notion  of  such  a  thing  ;  he  ima- 
gined Czech's  arrival  in  the  remotest  times 
Fancifuliy  enough,  in  a  land  surrounded 
with  mountains  as  with  a  wall,  covered 
with  forests  which  teemed  with  swarms  of 
bees,  with  wild  beasts,  and  birds  of  the  air  ; 
with  rivers  and  brooks  full  of  fish,  in  a 
land  which  the  plough  had  never  touched, 
nor  human  foot  had  trodden.  The  ances- 
tor of  the  Czechs,  his  household  gods 
upon  his  shoulders,  ascended  the  moun- 
tain Rzip,  saw  the  wide-spreading  lovely 
land  before  him,  recognized  the  goal  of 
his  toilsome  journey,  sacrificed  in  grate- 
ful emotion  to  the  gods,  taught  his  follow- 
ers to  call  the  land  after  his  own  name, 
kissed  the  earth  of  his  new  home,  and 
prayed  for  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon 
his  race  in  all  future  generations." 

Of  the  successors  of  Czech,  Samo  is  nam- 
ed by  the  Burgundian  chronicler  Fredegar. 
He  is  said  to  have  freed  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  from  the  intolerable'  yoke  of  the 
Avars  hi  627,  and  to  have  reigned  till  662. 
From  this  period  to  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne, no  light  of  history  breaks  upon  Bo- 
hemia, and  in  the  interval,  the  chroniclers 
have  fixed  the  epoch  of  the  legends  to  which 
we  alluded  above,  and  which  M.  Palacky 
calls  "scanty  reminiscences  among  the  peo- 
ple, out  of  times  of  old,  bound  up  with  names 
which  have  an  undeniable  historical  foun- 
dation ;  but  this  tissue  of  facts  must  be  ad- 
mitted into  history  with  so  much  the  more 
caution  and  sifting,  the  oft  ner  it  has  chang- 
ed its  form  in  the  progress  of  time. 

We  subjoin  the  historian's  short  sketch 
of  this  legendary  period. 

"After  the  father  of  the  race,  Czech,  who 
first  came  with  his  followers  in  remote  an- 
tiquity across  three  rivers  into  this  land  of 
bliss,  Krok  is  the  oldest  mortal  whose 
memory  has  been  preserved  by  Bohemian 
tradition.  According  to  the  oldest  legends, 
he  had  his  golden  seat  in  the  castle  of 
Wyssehrad,*  and  ruled  with  mighty,  al- 
though not  unlimited  power,  over  the 
greater  part  of  Bohemia.  Later  tradi- 
tion saw,  however,  in  him  nothing  but  a 
rich    landed    proprietor,   whose    virtues, 


*  Literally,  "The  High  Castle,"  still    exist- 
ing at  Prague. 


wisdom,  and  justice,  had  raised  him  to 
be  judge  over  the  whole  nation.  He  gave 
his  name  to  the  castle  of  Krakow*  in  Bo- 
hemia, which  had,  however,  fallen  into 
ruin  in  the  1.1th  century,  and  was  over- 
grown With  trees.  Krok  was  most  proba- 
bly a  descendant  of  Samo,  perhaps  even 
his  son,  as  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  7th  century. 

"Krok  left  behind  him  no  sun,  but  three 
daughters,  Kasa,  Teta,  Libusa,  whose  re- 
markable qualities  of  mind  he  had  che- 
rished and  formed.  Kasa  distinguished 
herself  by  her  skill  in  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, in  medicine,  and  technical  invention; 
she  was  considered  to  possess  magical 
power,  and  her  lofty  sepulchral  barrow, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mies,  was  long  re- 
membered and  respected  by  the  people. 
Teta  was  more  taken  up  with  matters  of 
religious  observance ;  she  explained  to  the 
people  the  nature  of  the  gods  they  adored, 
and  regulated  the  religious  ceremonies. 
The  castle  of  Tetin,  not  far  from  Beraun, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mies,  recalls  her  me- 
mory at  the  present  day. 

"  But  the  youngest,  Libusa,  excelled  both 
her  sisters,  not  only  in  qualities  of  mind, 
but  in  excellence  of  heart.  She  seemed 
to  have  inherited  all  her  father's  virtues, 
and  the  people  called  her  to  govern  the 
country  in  his  stead.  She  looked  with 
penetrating  and  unerring  eye  into  the 
necessities  of  the  present  as  well  as  of  the 
future,  and  guided  with  judgment  the  pub- 
lic affairs  of  the  Bohemians.  She  was  wise 
and  just  on  the  judgment-seat,  firm  in  re- 
solve, chaste  in  her  manners,  and  mild  and 
amiable  in  her  social  relations.  In  the 
Wyssehrad,  her  father's  castle,  she  kept 
a  princely  court,  and  distributed  justice  to 
the  people.  In  important  cases,  the  three 
sisters  came  together,  and  lent  each  other 
support. 

"  Libusa  sat  once  in  judgment  on  two 
powerful  brothers,  the  sons  ot  Klen,  who 
were  contesting  their  patrimonial  inheri- 
tance, and  was  scoffed  at  for  her  sex  by 
the  disputants,  who  refused  obedience  to 
her  commands.  After  this  mortification, 
she  abdicated  the  supreme  power,  and  de- 
sired the  people  to  choose  a  duke.  The 
choice  was  left  to  herself,  inasmuch  as  they 
promised  to  acknowledge  as  their  duke 
whomsoever  she  should  choose  for  her 
husband.  She  sent,  therefore,  a  solemn 
embassy  to  Przemysl,  the  master  of  Sta- 
ditz,  to  offer  him  her  hand  and  the  dignity 
of  duke  in  Bohemia.  The  messengers 
found  him  with  the  plough  in  his  hand, 
tilling  the  field,  which,  up  to  the  present 
day,  retains  the  name  of  the  King's  Field. 
He  obeyed  the  summons  with  pleasure, 
put  on  the  signs  of  his  new  dignity  which 
they  offered,  and  mounted  the  horse  which 
conveyed  him  amidst  the  train  to  the  sove- 
reign  in  the  Wyssehrad." 


*  In  the  cirele  of  Rakonitz. 
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The  word  Libusa  would  probably  be 
translated  by  an  English  amatory  poet — the 
lovely  one.  Przemysl  signifies,  literally, 
"  forethought;"  and  thns  the  legend,  whe- 
ther it  possesses  historical  value  or  not,  be- 
comes interesting  as  one  of  those  beautiful 
allegories  invented  in  the  infancy  of  nations, 
or  at  least  before  poets  were  infected  by  the 
vices  and  affectation  of  the  learned  in  the 
schools.  The  Polish  legends  have  their 
Wanda,  also  the  daughter  of  a  Duke  Cra- 
cus,  the  founder  of  Cracow;  but  in  a  war- 
like nation  her  story  assumes  more  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Jemiramis  ;  her  fame  is 
founded  on  martial  deeds,  and  like  the  As- 
syrian heroine,  she  puts  an  end  voluntarily 
to  her  existence,  by  jumping  into  the  Vistu- 
la. We  do  not  know  if  it  be  fair  to  state  an 
isolated  fact  as  an  instance  of  difference  of 
national  character,  but  the  lower  classes 
among  the  neighbouring  Germans  seem  to 
be  little  satisfied  with  the  domestic  and 
peacable  character  attributed  to  Libusa,  and 
a  suit  of  armour  is  actually  exhibited  as 
her's  in  the  arsenal  at  Vienna,  where  the 
guide  calls  particular  attention  to  the  long 
sharp-pointed  covering  of  the  feet,  with 
which  he  asserts  the  Bohemian  queen,  when 
mounted,  used  to  pierce  the  hearts  of  the 
men  whom  she  encountered  in  battle. 

The  Bohemian  national  character,  as  it 
at  present  displays  itself  to  the  traveller  who 
looks  a  little  deeper  than  the  surface,  cor- 
responds perfectly  with  the  tone  which  pre- 
vails in  these  ancient  legends.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  lovers  of  peace  without  being  faint- 
hearted ;  they  are  studious  and  thoughtful 
without  sinking  into  unproductive  abstrac- 
tion ;  their  love  of  music,  which  is  more 
universal  than  in  any  other  land,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  lively  and  poetical  fancy  ;  but 
all  these,  and  other  remarkable  traits,  are 
shrouded  from  the  other  polished  nations 
of  Europe  by  their  using  an  unknown  and 
difficult  language.  This  very  language, 
however,  although,  to  judge  from  Its  or- 
thography, one  expects  to  find  it  harsh  and 
guttural,  is  a  most  faithful  interpreter  of  the 
character  of  the  nation,  and  is  so  rich  in 
mild,  conciliating,  sympathising,  and  endear- 
ing expressions,  that  the  Bohemian  would 
find  it  difficult  to  substitute  any  foreign  dia- 
lect for  his  own. 

Our  readers  will  have  anticipated  the  re- 
mark, that  a  character  of  this  description  is 
likely,  under  oppression,  to  assume  an  ab- 
ject appearance,  and  to  offer  the  resistance 
of  calculation  or  cunning  to  the  outrages  of 
superior  force ;  accordingly,  a  proverb  ex- 
ists among  the  Germans,  stigmatizing  the 


Slavonian  as  "false  and  fair,"*  one  of  those 
instances  of  national  injustice  which  are  so 
prevalent.  But  the  Bohemian  turns  with 
confidence  to  his  history,  which  shows  his 
country  to  have  been  a  steady  supporter  of 
true  civilization,  and  a  firm  champion  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  in  contests  in  which 
his  opponents  have  mostly  been  the  very 
Germans  who  pretend  to  look  down  upon 
him. 

We  must  not  omit  another  legend,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  ladies  of  Bohemia  of  a 
later  date  are  represented  as  not  being  quite 
so  gentle  in  their  natures  as  Libusa. 

"  The  most  remarkable  tradition  of  Bo- 
hemian antiquity  is  that  of  a  war  which 
broke  out  upon  Libusa's  death,  between 
the  male  and  female  sexes.  The  latter,  it 
seems,  upon  the  death  of  this  princess, 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  sovereignty 
of  Bohemia,  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  high-minded  Wlasla,  a  friend  of  Libu- 
sa's, endeavoured  for  years,  by  force  of 
arms  and  artifice,  to  carry  their  point. — 
At  length,  however,  the  men  succeeded  in 
capturing  and  destroying  their  strong  cas- 
tle, Dziewin  (maiden's  tower),  whose  lofty 
towers  and  battlements  proudly  rose  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  the  Wys- 
sehrad." 

The  ruins  of  these  old  castles,  or  rather 
their  sites,  which  are  still  shown,  together 
with  other  spots  connected  with  Bohemian 
traditions,  throw  an  irresistible  romantic 
charm  round  Prague  and  its  neighbourhood, 
to  which  the  heart  of  every  stranger,  ex- 
cept that  perhaps  of  an  Austrian  employe, 
must  yield.  And  yet,  strange  enough,  it  is 
to  the  nation  which,  from  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  Bohemians,  can  have  the  few- 
est points  of  sympathy  with  them,  that  we 
have  hitherto  had  to  look  for  the  history  of 
that  people. 

The  lately  discovered  Koniginhofen  MS., 
part  of  which  has  been  communicated  to  the 
British  public  by  Dr.  Bowring's  translation, 
together  with  the  gleanings  to  be  obtained 
from  the  German  chroniclers,  Ditmar,  Adam 
of  Bremen,  Helmold,  Saxo-Gramaticus,  and 
others,  enable  the  historian  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing restoration  of  the  WTyssehrah  at 
Prague. 

"  The  Wyssehrad  was,  undoubtedly,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Bohemia  what  Ancona 
and  Rhetra  were  to  the  Slavonians  of  the 
north,  the  chief  seat  of  their  pagan  wor- 


*  The  proverb  is  interesting  for  craniologisls : 
"  Der  Slawe  hat  es  faust-dick  hinter  den  Ohren,w 
which  may  be  translated,  "The  Slavonian  has 
bumps  as  thick  as  a  fist  behind  his  ears." 
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ship,  with  its  temples,  idols,  and  priests. 
The  principal  temple  of  the  Slavonians, 
neatly  constructed  of  wood,  consisted 
chiefly  of  an  exterior  and  interior  part. 
The  wooden  walls  of  the  outward  division 
were  covered  with  carvings,  but  the  inte- 
rior compartment  rested  on  pillars,  and 
instead  of  walls  was  hung  with  cloths.  In 
the  inmost  part  stood  the  idol,  colossal  in 
size  if  of  wood,  small  and  raised  on  a  pe- 
destal if  of  metal  ;  other  smaller  figures 
were  ranged  at  each  side.  Besides  the 
vessels  of  sacrifice  and  the  consecrated 
banners  of  war,  the  temple  was  filled 
with  the  treasures  and  arms  taken  from 
the  conquered  enemies,  which  were  offer- 
ed to  the  deities.  None  but  the  priests 
durst  enter  the  inner  part,  and  these  held 
their  breath  from  veneration  when  they 
approached  the  god.  In  the  outward  part 
of  the  temple  the  wealth  and  splendour  of 
the  nation  were  displayed  ;  for  fixed  con- 
tributions were  levied  for  its  support  and 
ornament.  Besides  the  principal  temple 
of  the  land,  there  were  particular  temples 
in  the  chief  place  of  each  zupa,  which  the 
zupa  was  obliged  to  maintain.  They  were 
chiefly  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  cas- 
tles, on  an  open  spot  shaded  by  holy 
trees  ;  some  were  raised,  however,  in 
groves  connected  with  the  castles." 

The  picture  which  the  historian  draws  of 
the  earliest  state  of  society  among  the  Sla- 
vonians agrees  with  what  we  have  describ- 
ed as  the  leading  features  of  the  Bohemians 
of  the  present  day. 

"  Their  principal  seats  in  antiquity  lay 
to  the  north  of  the  Carpathians,  between 
the  Vistula  and  the  Don,  remote  from,  and 
inaccessible  to,  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
offering  nothing  that  could  powerfully 
awaken  their  curiosity.  For  the  Slavo- 
nians were — ever  unlike  the  Germans  and 
Sarmatians,  who  were  conquering,  war- 
like, nomadic  nations — fond  of  peace,  at- 
tached to  agriculture,  cattle  breeding,  the 

mechanical  arts,  and  commerce 

As  a  peaceful,  agricultural  people,  they 
appear  from  the  oldest  times  to  have  had 
no  fixed  national  arrangements  for  war. 
Brave  as  they  often  showed  themselves  to 
be,  they  scarcely  ever  used  their  arms  to 
attack  others,  but  solely  for  defence  ;  nei- 
ther did  they  fight  on  horseback,  but  on 
foot,  as  shield-bearers.  Generals  (woie- 
wody)  were  only  chosen  by  them  in  time  of 
war;  their  power  ceased  with  the  establish- 
ment of  peace.  The  warlike,  piratical 
tribe  of  the  Wilten  formed,  however,  an 
exception  in  this  respect.  Their  most  an- 
cient civil  institutions,  as  far  as  we  know 
them,  were  those  of  a  harmless  people,  of 
a  nation  yet  in  its  infancy.  As  neither  the 
rule  of  a  prince  nor  any  distinctions  of 
rank  were  originally  known  among  them, 
the  eldest  (starsi,  starosti,)  in  each  com- 
mune were  charged  with  the  care  for  the 


common  weal,  and  with  the  distributions 
of  justice.  The  assembly  of  the  starosts* 
decided  respecting  the  affairs  of  a  whole 
tribe  ;  the  priests,  however,  as  interpreters 
of  the  divine  will,  exercised  the  greatest 
influence.  The  oldest  laws  (zakony)  were 
of  religious  origin.  Property  was  heredi- 
tary and  divisible.  Slavery  was1  unknown. 
The  larger  landed  proprietors  (lechi 
slechtici)  acquired  early  considerable  im- 
portance among  the  people  ;  they  became 
starosts,  not  alone  from  their  age,  but 
likewise  from  the  weight  of  their  posses- 
sions and  their  experience,  and  this  influ- 
ence, together  with  the  dignity  which  was 
inherited  through  several  generations, 
brought  the  Slavonians  to  acknowledge, 
at  length,  the  first  knezen  or  princes,  after 
the  example  of  neighbouring  nations." 

The  conflict  for  the  supremacy  on  the  one 
side  and  for  independence  on  the  other  be- 
gan between  the  Germans  and'their  Bohe- 
hemian  neighbors,  after  Charlemagne  had 
extended  the  Frankish  sway,  by  his  victories 
over  the  Saxons  and  the  Avars,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  Raab.  The  Bohemi- 
ans had  joined  him  as  allies  against  the  bar- 
barous Avars,  which  proved  however  to  be 
short-sighted  policy.  Of  all  the  destroyers 
of  the  human  race,  we  follow  the  steps  of 
Charlemagne  with  the  greatest  sympathy, 
as  his  conquests  opened  the  way  to  many 
nations  for  the  light  of  Christianity,  clothed, 
it  is  true,  in  the  Germanic  guise  of  monar- 
chy;  that  is  to  say,  identifying  its  doctrines 
with  the  institutions  of  a  church  which  ac- 
knowledged a  human  head.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  merits  of  this  church,  or  rath- 
er of  its  members,  in  those  dark  ages,  and 
we  are  not  disposed  to  underrate  them,  it 
must  be  clear  that  this  cumbrous  superstruc- 
ture, burdening  the  all-intelligible  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  love  contained  in  the  Gospel, 
and  implying,  as  it  necessarily  did,  the  obli» 
gation  of  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  prose- 
lytes, was  a  great  impediment  to  the  exten- 
sion of  Christianity.  The  word  of  truth, 
in  short,  could  only  advance  with  this  in- 
cumbrance through  the  openings  made  by 
the  conqueror's  sword,  and  where  this  was 
met  by  equal  skill  and  bravery  the  blessing 
was  excluded,  together  with  the  miseries 
which  it  attempted  to  impose.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  Bohemians,  placed  as  they  were 
on  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  Frankish 
empire  ;  the  feudal  armies  of  Charlemagne 
overran  the  country  indeed,  and  turned  its 
fertile  plains  into  a  desert,  but  he  was  not 


*  The  starost,  which  was  until  lately  a  title  of 
dignity  in  Poland,  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Sax- 
on alderman,  the  German  graf,  the  Latin  senator 
(senex) ;  stary  signifying  old. 
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able  to  storm  the  towns,  and  still  less  to 
maintain  possession  of  so  distant  a  land.  As 
a  natural  consequence  the  Bohemians,  for- 
tunately for  themselves,  and  perhaps  for  Eu- 
rope, did  not  receive  their  first  notions  of 
Christianity  at  his  hands.  The  Moravians 
were  the  first  of  the  Slavonic  tribes  upon  the 
Danube  who  were  converted,  and  great  pains 
seem  to  have  been  taken  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Romish 
church  in  those  countries ;  a  forged  bull  of 
Eugenius  II.,  bearing  date  of  the  9th  centu- 
ry, but  most  probably  drawn  up  in  the  10th, 
being  promulgated  to  prove  the  existence  of 
four  regular  bishoprics  in  Moravia  and  Hun- 
gary about  the  year  826.  That  Christian- 
ity had  spread  both  into  those  districts  and 
even  into  Bohemia,  at  an  earlier  period,  from 
the  East,  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants were  not  looked  upon  as  Christians 
by  the  Germans,  or  by  the  Pope,  until  their 
subjection  to  the  rule  of  the  latter. 

"  The  church  at  Neitra,  which  the  arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg,  Adolram,  consecrated 
in  1S36,  was,  if  not  the  oldest  built  by  the 
Slavonians  of  the  north-west,  yet  the  old- 
est of  which  any  remembrance  has  been 
preserved.  But  those  of  Olmiitz  and  Brunn 
existed,  according  to  documental  evidence, 
in  Moymir's  time  (825 — 846)  ;  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  famous  old  We- 
lerhad  obtained  its  first  churches  at  the 
same  period.  Many  lechs  (nobles),  and  a 
great  part  of  the  people  in  Moymir's  do- 
minions, must  therefore  have  professed 
Christianity. 

"  In  the  year  844,  fourteen  Bohemian 
nobles  (lechy)  formed  a  resolution  to  em- 
brace Christianity,  and  repaired,  in  con- 
sequence, towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
to  Ratisbon,  to  King  Louis  the  German, 
who  received  them  amicably,  and  had 
them  baptized,  with  their  trains,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  A.  D.845.  The  names  of  these 
little  princes,  and  the  details  of  the  solem- 
nity of  baptism,  are  unfortunately  not  re- 
corded. This  remarkable  occurrence  is 
the  first  historical  notice  of  the  spreading 
of  Christianity  among  the  Bohemians,  al- 
though it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  faith 
had,  before  that  period,  found  professors 
there.  One  among  other  consequences  of 
this  act  was,  that  the  whole  of  Bohemia, 
before  the  erection  of  the  bishopric  of 
Prague,  was  included  within  the  diocese 
of  Ratisbon." 

It  will  readily  be  supposed,  that  this  last- 
mentioned  act  of  papal  usurpation,  by  which 
the  pretence  of  a  few  nobles  surrendering 
their  consciences  to  the  Roman  faith  was 
seized  for  the  extension  of  the  temporal  pow- 
er of  the  church,  was  likely  to  make  no  fa- 
vorable impression  upon  the  ruler  and  ma- 
jority of  the  nation.     Their  conversion  was 
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reserved  for  missionaries  of  a  different  sort. 
We  may  here  observe,  that  a  firm  convic- 
tion prevails  among  the  most  enlightened 
men  of  Bohemia,  that  that  country  owed  its 
first  knowledge  of  Christianity,  as  well  as 
the  introduction  of  many  of  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized life,  to  the  intercourse  maintained  by 
the  Slavonic  nations  on  the  Danube  with  the 
Greek  Empire  and  its  capital ;  but  that  the 
smallest  traces  of  such  intercourse,  which 
was  particularly  evident  in  the  religious  ob- 
servances, ornaments  of  the  churches,  &c, 
were  destroyed  or  utterly  defaced  as  seeds 
of  rebellion  against  the  Romish  see  at  vari- 
ous subsequent  epochs,  when  the  country 
was  exposed  to  the  fanatical  persecutions  of 
the  Popish  party.  We  regret  to  say  that, 
at  the  present  day,  the  same  disposition  is 
but  too  openly  manifested  ;  the  zeal  of  the 
clerical  censors  at  Prague,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ruling  party,  being  no  less  watch- 
ful to  prevent  any  allusions  to  these  antina- 
tional  proceedings,  and  but  too  prompt  in  in- 
voking the  aid  of  the  secular  authorities, 
where  any  thing  short  of  implicit  obedience 
is  manifested.  We  truly  hope  that,  since 
the  government  has  challenged  the  attention 
of  the  civilized  world,  by  sanctioning  M. 
Palacky's  undertaking,  he  will  be  allowed 
a  greater  latitude  of  speech  and  investiga- 
tion than  has  hitherto  been  suffered  in  his 
predecessors.  Our  author  unfortunately  be- 
trays, in  this  most  important  part  of  his  work, 
the  effect  produced  by  the  knowledge  that 
it  must  be  submitted  to  the  inquisitorial  pow- 
er of  these  judges  in  Israel.  He  evidently 
nowhere  ventures  to  develop  the  extent  of 
the  connection  between  the  Bohemians  and 
the  Greek  Church  and  Empire,  but  adduces 
so  much  circumstantial  evidence  that  it  is 
clear  the  papal  supremacy  was  nowhere  ac- 
knowledged among  the  Slavonians,  but 
where  the  swords  of  its  German  champions 
enforced  its  reception. 

"  Christianity  had  made  its  way  to  the 
Slavonians  who  penetrated  into  Mcesia, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  the  Greek  penin- 
sula, as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century.  The  conversion  of  these  tribes 
wTas  the  work  of  the  Christian  zeal  of  the 
Byzantines ;  it  was  mostly  effected  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  and  without  resistance; 
as,  not  only  in  instruction,  but  also  in  the 
church  service,  the  vernacular  tongue  of 
these  nations  was  used,  and  thus  both 
their  reason  and  religious  feeling  were 
gained  for  Christianity.  Slavonians  were 
often  entrusted  with  the  most  elevated 
charges  at  the  imperial  court,  in  the  army, 
and  even  in  the  Church.  Thus  Nicetas,  a 
Slavonian  by  birth,  was  raised  in  the  year 
766  to  be  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
a  hundred  years  later  a  Slavonian  family 
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found  its  way,  with  the  great  Basil,  the 
Macedonian,  to  the  Imperial  throne  of  By- 
zantium, on  which  it  maintained  itself  tor 
a  century.  These  circumstances  explain 
how,  in  the  ninth  century,  two  natives  of 
Thessalonica,  in  Macedonia,  at  that  time 
a  half  Greek  and  half  Slavonian  town, 
eame  to  be  the  founders  of  the  Slavonic 
written  language,  beginning  in  the  worthi- 
est manner  the  list  of  Slavonic  authors." 

The  brothers,  Cyrill  and  Method,  here 
alluded  to,  and  who  are  justly  entitled  the 
Apostles  of  the  Slavonians,  undertook  the 
conversion  of  the  Bohemians  and  Moravi- 
ans in  a  manner  more  likely  to  be  success- 
ful than  that  which  had  hitherto  been  tried. 

"  Whether  the  want  of  a  suitable  and 
profound  instruction,  or  the  wish,  even  in 
this  respect,  to  maintain  himself  inde- 
pendent of  the  Germans,  or  both  together, 
influenced  him  to  enter  into  a  close  and 
lasting  alliance  with  Byzantium ;  Ratislaw 
resolved  to  secure  to  his  people  the  bene- 
fit of  such  a  remarkable  apostolic  work. 
He  therefore  despatched  an  embassy  to 
the  Emperor  Michael  at  Constantinople, 
demanding  of  him  Slavonic -christian 
teachers ;  for  his  people  had,  it  is  true, 
with  baptism  adopted  the  Christian  faith 
from  the  German  priests,  but  this  faith, 
from  want  of  instruction,  had  not  taken 
root  in  their  conviction.  The  Emperor 
Michael  was  highly  rejoiced  at  this  em- 
bassy, and  sent  the  Moravians  the  two 
celebrated  brothers,  whom  he  amply  sup- 
plied with  all  necessaries  for  the  journey. 

"In  this  manner  Cyrill  and  Method 
came  to  Moravia,  attended  by  several  dis- 
ciples, where  they  were  to  achieve  their 
fairest  work.  There  they  finished  the 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptw  es,  and  of 
the  necessary  church  books,  travelling 
through  the  country  to  proclaim  the  word 
of  God  to  the  people  in  their  own  language. 
Numerous  churches  arose  by  their  exer- 
tions, and  the  service  in  the  Slavonian 
language  was  soon  spread  not  only  over 
Moravia,  but  penetrated  even  to  their 
neighbors,  the  Slavonians  of  Pannonia. 
*  *  *  The  archbishop  Adalwin,  of 
Salzburg,  celebrated,  for  the  last  time,  the 
festival  of  Christmas  with  Kocel,  in  his 
castle  of  Mossburg,  at  the  Balaton  Lake, 
soon  after  which  this  prince,  with  his 
whole  people,  went  over  to  the  Slavonic 
preachers,  whom  the  German  diocesans 
had  vainly  endeavored  to  banish  and  keep 
at  a  distance." 

The  result  of  this  alienation  from  the 
German  alliance  was  a  series  of  wars  be 
tween  the  Slavonians  of  Moravia  and  the 
German  princes  of  the  Carolignian  line, 
which,  after  many  remarkable  changes  of 
fortune,  ended  in  leaving  Swatopluck,  ne- 
phew of  Ratislaw,  at  the  head  of  the  most  for- 


midable Slavonic  power  that  had  hitherto 
appeared.  The  authority  of  the  new  Mo- 
ravian king  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
Slavonian  tribes,  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Elbe,  and  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Bohemia  was  preceded  by 
the  conversion  and  baptism  of  her  father 
Borziwoy.  The  baptism  of  Borziwoy  was 
probably  performed  by  Method  in  person ; 
and  at  the  same  epoch  the  Slavonic  ritual 
was  introduced  into  Bohemia,  of  which  the 
sole  remains,  the  popular  hymn,  "  Gospodi 
pomilui  ny,"  may  still  be  heard  on  Sundays, 
after  the  mass,  sung  by  the  people  in  the 
two  principal  churches  at  Prague. 

When  the  sinking  sceptre  of  the  Carolin- 
gians  was  grasped  by  the  vigorous  hand  of 
Arnulf  (888),  a  renewed  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Germans  to  subjugate  what  they 
pretended  to  consider  the  revolted  Slavonic 
tribes.  The  war  lasted  after  the  death  of 
both  Arnulf  and  Swatopluk,  and  at  length 
merged  into  the  fearful  events  which  ac- 
companied the  first  appearance  of  the  Ma- 
gyars (Hungarians)  in  Southern  Europe. 

The  Moravian  kingdom  had,  however, 
been  totally  dissolved  by  the  efforts  of  the 
German  armies  from  without,  and  those  of 
an  intriguing  Romish  priesthood  within; 
but  Germany  was  doomed  to  pay  a  heavy 
penalty  for  this  untimely  piece  of  ambition. 
In  a  civilized  age  a  just  calculation  of  the 
balance  of  power,  and  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  means  of  defence  which  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  had  to  wield,  would  have  shown 
the  utility  of  preserving  a  power  on  the  east- 
ern frontier  capable  of  resisting  the  attacks 
of  the  unsettled  hordes  of  Asia,  to  which 
the  better  cultivated  regions  of  this  quarter 
of  the  globe  offer  a  continual  lure.  WTere 
we  to  speculate  on  the  probable  results  of 
such  a  course  of  policy  pursued  at  that  time, 
we  might  picture  to  ourselves  the  earlier 
advancement  of  those  splendid  countries 
which  lie  between  the  Carpathians  and  the 
Black  Sea,  to  a  state  of  high  civilization. 
The  maintenance  of  a  different  element  of 
religious  discipline  in  one  half  of  Europe 
must  have  delivered  either  part  from  the 
danger  of  being  priest-ridden.  The  invad- 
ing Magyars,  Moguls,  and  Turks,  having 
so  formidable  a  bulwark  to  oppose  their  in- 
roads, would  not  have  carried  their  devasta- 
ting arms,  which  produced  even  more  la- 
mentable moral  effects,  into  the  very  heart 
of  civilized  Europe.  But  let  us  turn  from 
speculation  upon  that  which  might  have  been 
to  the  melancholy  picture  of  reality. 

"  The  fall  of  the  Moravian  kingdom,  and 
the  weakness  of  king  Louis  the  Child, 
opened  the  gates  of  Germany,  France,  and 
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Italy,  to  these  rapine-seeking  hordes.  The 
Hungarians,  mounted  upon  swift  horses, 
lightly  armed,  and  dangerous  even  in 
flight,  were  yearly  seen  to  go  out  in  quest 
of  booty,  and  reach  their  homes  with  im- 
punity. In  908  they  advanced  into  Saxony 
and  Thuringia  ;  909  into  Swabia ;  910  into 
Bavaria  and  Franconia  (on  which  occa- 
sion the  German  king  submitted  to  the  ob- 
ligation of  tribute)  ;  912  into  Franconia 
and  Thuringia;  913  into  Swabia;  915  as 
far  as  Fulda  and  Bremen;  917  into  Swit- 
zerland, Alsace,  and  Lorraine ;  919  into 
Italy  and  France;  922  into  Italy:  924 
through  Italy  into  the  South  of  France,  as 
well  as  into  Saxony  andto  the  Rhine;  926 
to  the  Rhine  again,  Alsace,  and  Switzer- 
land. Swift  and  unexpected,  like  a  fear- 
ful hurricane,  they  swept  across  these 
countries,  destroying  every  thing  in  their 
way,  and  disappeared  again  before  the 
heavy-armed  troops  of  Germany  could 
assemble  to  oppose  them.  As  plunder 
and  rapine  were  their  only  objects,  they 
delayed  nowhere  to  besiege  fortified  pla- 
ces ;  they  hurried  past  them,  and  avoided 
greater  battles,  in  order  to  return  the  more 
surely  with  the  collected  booty." 

When  at  length  the  German  emperors, 
after  years  of  preparations  and  wise  policy, 
had  sufficiently  improved  the  discipline  of 
their  troops,  and  roused  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  to  meet  these  marauders  in  the  field, 
the  bloody  and  decisive  battles  which  were 
to  put  an  end  to  their  devastations  were  still 
fought  in  the  very  heart  of  their  own  em- 
pire, on  the  banks  of  the  Saale  and  the 
Lech.  The  allied  troops  of  the  Dukes  of 
Bohemia  did  good  service  on  both  these 
occasions. 

When  the  Magyars  at  length  settled  in 
their  present  seats,  they  formed  so  formida- 
ble a  barrier  between  the  Bohemians  and 
the  neighbouring:  Slavonians  and  the  Greek 
empire,  that  this,  together  with  the  contin- 
ual decay  of  the  Byxantine  and  the  constant 
growth  of  the  Papal  influence,  probably 
explain  the  ascendency  gradually  obtained 
by  the  advocates  for  the  Latin  liturgy  over 
the  national  preference  for  that  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  The  final  victory 
of  the  Latins  was,  howe/er,  marked  by  a 
fearful  event. 

The  Bohemian  Duke  Wenceslaw,  aeon- 
temporary  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the 
Fowler  in  Germany,  had  been  educated  by 
his  grandmother,  Ludmilla,  who  was  after- 
wards canonized,  in  the  dogmas  and  ritual 
of  the  Romish  Church.  Of  a  weak  mind, 
and  thus  drawn  into  the  western  alliance, 
he  eheerfully  granted  to  the  German  em- 
peror the  tribute,  which,  when  afterwards 
disputed,  was  certainly  enforced  by  the 
German  arms.     His  brother,  Boleslaw,  a 


man  of  warlike  and  ungovernable  temper, 
shared  the  discontent  which  these  proceed- 
ings created  in  the  country,  and  is  said  to 
have  murdered  the  pious  Wenceslaw,  upon 
which  the  nation  elected  him  by  acclama- 
tion as  his  successor.     The  monkish  his- 
torians, with  one  accord,  accuse  Boleslaw, 
and  his  mother,  Drahomira,  who  took  part 
with  him,  as  Pagans,  and   represent  this 
revolution  as  an  attempt  to  abolish  Chris- 
tianity.    If,    however,    we   compare    what 
has  been  said  of  the  early  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  these  countries  from  the 
East,  and  the  probability  of  the  whole,  or 
the  greatest  part,  of  the  inhabitants  having 
been    converted    before  the   ruling   house 
adopted  the  Christian  faith,  with  the  known 
contest  for  supremacy  between  the  Papal 
and  the  Slavonian  parties,  we  shall  not  be 
judged   overhasty   in    surmising   that   the 
quarrel  in  reality  concerned  the  two  forms 
of  Christian   worship  ;    the    national   one, 
which  likewise  sanctioned  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  by  the  people  at  large,  being 
looked  upon  by  the  Romish  clergy  as  in  no 
degree  better  than  heathenism.     The  his- 
torians of  Bohemia  hitherto  have  univer- 
sally followed   the  chroniclers,   and  even 
Professor  Schneller,  in  the  abridged  edition 
of  his  history,  published  after  he  had  with- 
drawn beyond  the  reach  of  Austrian  perse- 
cution, roundly  taxes  Boleslaw  and  Draho- 
mira with  Paganism.  M.  Palacky  evidently 
partakes  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent times,  that  the  dispute  lay  between  the 
two  existing  Christian  parties  in  the  land, 
but,  having  no  other  historical  evidence  to 
adduce  which  would  set  the  matter  beyond 
dispute,   contents  himself  with  remaining 
silent  upon  the  point.     Whether  the  ortho- 
dox zeal  of  the  Prague  censors  has  sup- 
pressed any  part  of  his  original  MS.  in  this 
place,  a  calamity  to  which  he  unquestiona- 
bly exposed,  we  have  naturally  no  means  of 
ascertaining. 

That  the  death  of  Wenceslaw  did  not 
cause  the  re-establishment  of  Paganism  in 
Bohemia  is  certain  ;  while  the  acceptance 
of  Christianity  by  the  contemporary  ruler 
of  Poland  seems  to  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  persuasions  and  example  of  the 
daughter  of  Boleslaw. 

"  In  the  year  965,  Boleslaw  married  his 
daughter,  Dubrawka,  to  the  Pagan  Duke 
of  Poland,  Mecislaw  or  Mesek.  Whether 
the  Bohemian  princess  stipulated  the  con- 
version of  her  consort  as  a  preliminary 
condition,  or,  as  the  chroniclers  of  other 
countries  assert,  she  induced  him  to  take 
this  step  by  proofs  of  devoted  attachment, 
and  by  judicious  reasoning ;  it  is  certain, 
by  unanimous  testimony,  that  it  was  Du- 
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brawka  who  caused  the  Polish  Duke  to 
become  a  Christian.  He  was  baptised  in 
966,  by  a  Bohemian  priest,  and  a  large 
portion  of  his  people  followed  his  exam- 
ple." 

If  some  of  our  readers  think  that  we 
have  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  manner  and 
details  of  the  conversion  of  the  Bohemians 
to  Christianity,  our  answer  is  a  ready  one. 
Upon  the  circumstances  attending  this  con- 
version the  whole  series  of  important  events 
of  which  Bohemia  was,  in  after-times,  thp 
theatre,  may  be  said  to  hang.  The  state  of 
the  country,  too,  at  the  present  day,  can  only 
be  understood  when  considered  from  this 
point  of  view.  Particular  mental  propen- 
sities are  inherited  for  a  much  longer  period 
by  nations  than  by  the  individuals  of  a 
family;  and  the  appeal  made  so  early  to 
the  reason  and  feelings  of  the  nation  on 
matters  of  religion,  accompanied,  as  it  was, 
by  a  kind  of  obligation  to  canvass  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  two  rituals,  during 
the  period  of  the  contest  for  supremacy, 
left  a  disposition  behind  to  look  closely  into 
spiritual  matters,  which  has  manifested 
itself  under  many  various  political  conjec- 
tures. Unluckily  for  the  Romish  faith,  it 
began  by  setting  the  national  feeling  against 
it,  by  relying  for  support  upon  the  oppres- 
sive and  repressive  power  of  foreign  con- 
querors. Thus  scarcely  any  outbreaking 
of  discontent  upon  religious  matters  has 
failed  of  awakening  the  national  hatred  of 
foreigners ;  and  we  fear  the  feeling  is  deeply 
sown,  which,  in  a  violent  struggle  for  politi- 
cal rights,  would  prompt  the  mass  of  the 
country  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  an  ally,  whose  hatred  of  the  now  pre- 
vailing ritual  might  promise  to  rid  them  of 
that,  with  other  badges  of  a  galling  sub- 
jection. 

We  return  to  the  course  of  the  history. 

The  first  papal  legate  appeared  in  Bohe- 
mia in  1072,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute 
between  the  Bishops  of  Prague  and  Olmutz, 
respecting  the  revenues  of  the  lands  and 
castle  of  Podiwin.  The  Bishop  of  Prague 
was  summoned  to  Rome,  and  humbled 
himself  before  the  ambitious  Gregory  VII., 
whose  anger  he  deprecated. 

When  M.  Palacky  speaks  of  an  alliance 
between  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  and 
Wratislaw  of  Bohemia,  we  regret  that  he 
does  not  more  fully  explain  his  meaning,  or 
quote  his  authorities.  The  German  his- 
torians, and  even  Schneller,  look  upon  the 
aid  lent  by  the  Bohemians  as  the  tribute 
due  from  a  vassal  to  his  suzerain,  and  under 
both  the  Frankish  and  Swabian  emperors 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 


connexion  of  this  kind  between  Bohemia 
and  the  Empire.  If  the  Bohemians  had 
been  free  to  choose,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
struggle  for  independence  attempted  by  the 
Saxons  against  the  Franks  in  1075,  their 
evident  policy  would  have  been  to  leave 
the  parties  to  fight  it  out  among  themselves. 
In  the  memorable  battle  on  the  Unstruth, 
even  the  German  historians  confess  that, 
when  the  vanguard  of  the  Swabians  was 
thrown  into  disorder,  it  was  the  firmness  of 
the  Bohemians  which  restored  the  battle, 
and  decided  the  victory.  They  may  thus 
claim  the  mournful  honor  of  having  con- 
tributed to  the  subjugation  of  a  people  whose 
national  character  bore  many  more  points 
of  similarity  to  their  own,  than  did  that  of 
the  restless  and  contentious  Franks  and 
Swabians.  On  the  banks  of  the  Unstruth 
the  basis  of  the  future  freedom  of  Germany, 
and  all  chance  of  independence  for  Bohe- 
mia, were  destroyed  at  one  blow. 

The  first  volume  brings  the  history  of 
Bohemia  down  to  the  year  1197,  and 
although  it  contains,  as  we  have  seen,  de- 
bateable  matter  enough,  yet  its  importance, 
as  far  as  the  history  of  the  other  European 
states  is  concerned,  is  less  than  that  of  the 
yet  unpublished  volumes  must  prove.  In 
fact,  we  fear  that,  unless  some  unexpected 
change  takes  place  in  the  system  now  in 
force  in  Austria,  according  to  which  no 
publication  is  permitted  which  calls  in 
question  the  infallibility  of  any  line  of  policy 
adopted  since  the  accession  of  the  first 
Hapsburg,  we  must  wait  long  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  continuing  volumes.  If 
M.  Palacky  does  not  assume  a  compliant 
tone,  he  can  scarcely  expect  to  meet  with 
more  favour  than  his  precursors.  Of  Pel- 
zel's  Bohemian  history,  the  most  merito- 
rious that  has  hitherto  appeared,  the  third 
volume  has  been  lying  for  years  in  manu- 
script for  want  of  the  necessary  imprimatur, 
and  a  critical  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  Bohemian  chroniclers  (Dalemil) 
has  also  been  suppressed,  from  its  com- 
memorating the  hatred  with  which  the 
Germans  inspired  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  in  the  13th  century. 

Among  the  points  of  which  M.  Palacky 
would  be  able  to  furnish  new  and  very 
valuable  information,  if  the  sources  under 
the  control  of  government  were  opened  to 
him,  or  if  he  were  allowed  even  to  canvass 
freely  those  which  he  can  now  command, 
we  may  notice  the  following : — The  part 
which  the  Slavonian  nations  bore  in  the 
repulsion  of  the  Mogul  invasion  in  the 
13th  century,  the  brunt  of  which  they  re- 
sisted almost  unaided  ; — the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  Germanic  and  Slavonic 
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population  of  Bohemia  and  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  under  the  dominion 
of  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Luxem- 
burg;— the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  those 
countries  in  the  14th  and  following  century, 
with  the  influence  which  the  connexion 
with  Constantinople  probably  exerted  in  the 
earliest  times,  and  the  check  which  the  de- 
velopment of  letters  and  the  arts  probably 
received  through  the  rival  and  conflicting 
influence  of  the  western  church  and  policy; 
— finally,  the  causes  of  the  better  success 
that  attended  the  German  schools  of  art  on 
the  Rhine  and  at  Nurnberg,  would  be- 
come apparent  as  a  result  of  the  compari- 
son between  the  social  state  and  foreign 
relations    of  the  Germans  and  Slavonians. 

The  true  history  of  the  martyrdom  of 
that  remarkable  Bohemian  saint,  John  of 
Nepomuck,  is  certainly  of  mere  local  in- 
terest; its  historical  investigation  at  an 
earlier  period  would  have  saved  the  good 
people  of  Prague  from  the  charge  of  at 
least  one  absurdity,  it  being  now  ascertained 
that  the  spot  marked  on  the  bridge  as  that 
from  which  the  confessor  was  thrown  by 
the  tyrannical  justice  or  cruelty  of  Wen- 
ceslaw,  did  not  exist  at  the  period.  The 
bridge  was  then  in  process  of  building, 
and  did  not  extend  so  far  across  the  river. 

A  true  and  impartial  detail  of  the  story 
of  John  Huss  and  his  resolute  friends  and 
adherents,  with  the  causes  of  their  remark- 
able success  with  the  people,  would,  how- 
ever, be  an  invaluable  acquisition,  particu- 
larly viewed  from  the  Slavonian  side  of  the 
question.  Nor  could  less  important  com- 
munications be  made  respecting  the  chief 
actors  in  the  thirty-years  war  ;  the  true 
designs  and  wishes  of  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, and  others,  who  took  a  conspicuous 
part,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  the 
Austrian  party  was  at  length  enabled  to 
gain  so  decided  a  triumph  in  Bohemia.  A 
singular  instance  of  the  proneness  of  the 
multitude  to  follow  the  leader  of  the  day  is 
given  in  the  pilgrimages  of  the  Bohemians 
at  the  present  day  to  the  chapel  on  the 
White  Hill,  near  Prague,  which,  although 
built  to  commemorate  their  defeat,  and  orna- 
mented with  paintings  descriptive  of  the 
triumph  of  Ferdinand  over  their  national 
and  religious  feelings,  they  have  been 
taught  to  look  upon  as  a  spot  of  peculiar 
sanctity. 

Were  but  half  the  pains  which  are  now 
taken  to  mislead  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
to  suppress  and  restain  the  energies  arising 
from  local  influence  and  national  feeling, 
directed  to  useful  ends,  what  different  scenes 
would  not  most  countries  present,  from 
what   they  now  display!     And   were  the 


skill  of  diplomatists  turned  to  the  study  of 
the  peculiarities  of  nations,  instead  of  the 
petty  artifices  by  which  unprincipled  cour- 
tiers endeavor  to  outwit  each  other,  perhaps 
a  result  in  some  degree  to  be  depended  upon 
might  be  expected  from  the  labors  of  cen- 
turies, This  study  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  up,  as  soon  as  it  shall  seem  more  ad- 
visable to  contract  alliances  with  nations 
than  with  their  rulers,  and  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  this  grand  epoch  in  the  politi- 
cal world  is  not  rapidly  approaching.  Had 
the  diplomatic  body  at  the  late  grand  coro- 
nation at  Prague  not  been  too  much  taken 
up  by  the  ceremonies,  the  etiquette,  and 
pomp  of  the  occasion,  to  attend  to  the  dis- 
position manifested  by  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  in  which  not  a  few  of 
the  nobility  joined,  they  would  have  re- 
marked the  scarcely  suppressed  feeling  of 
indignation  which  the  prospect  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  oppression  awakened. 
The  emperor,  whose  lamentable  incapacity 
is  not  even  veiled  by  his  courtiers,  appeared 
amongst  them,  surrounded  by  the  men 
whose  political  sentiments  had  been  but  too 
well  displayed  under  his  father's  reign,  and 
who  now  arrogate  the  task  of  compelling 
their  sovereign  as  well  as  his  people  to  im- 
plicit obedience.  Forty  thousand  men, 
principally  Hungarians  and  Poles,  quarter- 
ed in  the  city  and  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, who  were  ostentatiously  reviewed  in 
the  town  itself  before  the  opening  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  on 
the  heights  of  theHradchin,  were  consider- 
ed necessary  to  insure  silence,  if  they 
could  not  inspire  enthusiasm. 

We  doubt  very  much  whether  any  minis- 
ter present  on  that  occasion  was  in  a  situ- 
ation to  remark  the  different  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  minds  of  the  Bohemians  by 
the  grand  parade  in  the  cathedral  and  by 
the  appearance  of  the  two  works  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  Had  any  of  them 
noticed  it,  perhaps  they  would  have  thought 
it  of  little  importance.  But  we  cannot 
agree  with  them.  The  first  volume  of  M. 
Palacky's  work  was  published  in  honor  of 
the  coronation,  and  was  hailed  by  every 
Bohemian  as  the  harbinger  of  a  time  to 
come,  when  his  nation  should  be  suffered 
to  assume  the  rights  of  a  separate  member 
of  the  European  confederation,  and  be 
judged  according  to  the  peculiar  bias  of  its 
character.  That  the  ceremony  in  the  cathe- 
did  not  tend  to  hasten  this  object  of  legiti- 
mate desire  must  have  been  but  too  evident 
to  all. 

The  new  sovereign  has  it  certainly  in  his 
power  to  identify  his  accession  to  the  throno 
with  a  literary  work  which  must  (if  worthi- 
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ly  completed)  outlive  all  the  storms  which 
his  reign,  or  those  of  his  successors,  may 
encounter.  Even  should  his  dynasty  pass 
away,  this  monument  of  his  accession  will 
be  imperishable,  if  he  so  ordains  it.  But 
this  can  only  be  achieved  by  giving  the 
historian  the  utmost  freedom.  The  archives 
of  Prague,  Vienna,  and  Venice,  contain 
documents  whose  publication  must  mate- 
rially change  the  face  of  the  histories  of 
many  states  of  Europe.  What  is  there  to 
fear  from  their  publication?  The  very 
fact  of  allowing  them  to  come  to  light 
would  draw  so  marked  a  distinction  between 
Ferdinand  oi  the  17th  century  and  Ferdi- 
nand of  the  19th,  that  the  stronger  the  na- 
tional hatred  to  the  former  grew,  the  more 
hope  and  attachment  would  be  inspired  by 
the  candor  of  the  latter.  If  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  papal  see  should 
be  disclosed,  the  same  remark  will  again 
apply ;  if  the  Romish  court  has  discarded 
the  dark  intrigues  of  former  ages,  it  can 
only  gain  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  the 
contrast  between  the  present  and  the  past 
being  held  up  to  view.  Poor  Venice  exists 
no  longer  to  regret  or  regain  her  vanished 
power  and  crooked  policy. 

The  second  work,  whose  title  stands  at 
the  head  of  our  article,  is  in  the  Bohemian 
tongue,  but  the  celebrity  which  M.  Szafarik 
has  attained  cannot  fail  to  ensure  its  speedy 
translation  into  all  European  languages. 
Only  two  numbers  have  hitherto  appeared, 
and  we  must  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
the  plan  of  the  work.  It  proposes  to  fur- 
nish a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Slavonian  nations  in  the  earliest 
times  of  which  any  monuments,  whether 
buildings,  mere  names,  legends,  or  historical 
notices  remain.  Considerable  attention 
will  of  course  be  devoted  to  the  explana- 
tion of  many  of  the  names  we  find  in  Pro- 
copius,  Jornandes,  Claudian,  and  the  By- 
zantine writers,  according  to  Slavonian 
etymology,  which  must  render  the  book 
acceptable  to  the  classical  student.  M. 
Szafarik's  former  work  in  German, "  Ueber 
die  Abhunft  der  Slawen"  contains  much 
valuable  information  of  this  nature. 


Art.  III. —  Statistiqite  de  la  Maison  Roy- 
ale  de  Charenton,  daus  les  Annales 
d) Hygiene  Publique.  Par  M.  Esquirol, 
Medecinen-chef.  (Statistics  of  the  Roy- 
al House  of  Charenton,  from  the  Annates 
$  Hygiene  Publique.  By  M.  Esquirol, 
Principal  Physician.)     Paris,  1836. 


There  are  few,  if  any,  questions,  connect- 
ed with  thescitnce  of  medicine,  so  eminent- 
ly deserving  the  patient  and  persevering 
inquiries  of  the  medical  philosopher,  or 
that  come  home  more  closely  to  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men,  than  that  which 
forms  the  subject  of  our  present  notice. 
Insanity,  until  very  lately,  has  been  viewed 
as  a  disease  over  which  medicine  could 
exert  but  litlle  control,  and  the  asylums  to 
which  its  unhappy  victims  were  consigned, 
were  established  as  receptacles  where,  with- 
out fear  of  offending  the  public  eye,  they 
might  drag  on  a  few  years  of  miserable 
existence,  rather  tha  n  with  a  hope  or  prospect 
of  ultimate  recovery.  The  wretched  and  de- 
graded state  to  which  some  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  our  fellow  creatures  have,  for  a 
succession  of  years,  we  might  almost  say 
ages,  been  there  reduced,  by  the  cruel  and 
absurd  notions  which  then  prevailed  on 
general  treatment,  are  revolting  to  our  finer 
feelings,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  afford  unmin- 
gled  satisfaction,  to  contrast  the  past  and 
present  state  of  those  asylums. 

"I  visited,"  says  Sir  A.  Halliday,  "a 
few  days  ago,  the  cells  of  the  Edinburgh 
Bedlam,  in  company  with  Spurzheim.  We 
found  fifty-four  individuals  in  that  abode 
of  misery,  two-thirds  of  them  females,  ha- 
ving had  scarcely  a  sufficiency  of  rags  to 
cover  their  nakedness,  and  even  the  shreds 
that  remained  appeared  not  to  have  been 
cleansed  for  months.  In  a  distant  cell  we 
discovered  a  woman  worn  out  by  the  vio- 
lence of  her  disease,  stretched  on  a  straw 
pallet,  and  sinking  rapidly  to  the  grave. 
A  rat  was  perched  upon  her  bed.  I  will 
not  affirm  that  this  animal  attempted  to 
mangle  the  exhausted  body  of  the  dying 
maniac,  but  the  sight  was  horrible.  Spurz- 
heim exclaimed,  '  That  palaces  were  pro- 
vided for  the  accommodation  of  the  great- 
est villains  and  disturbers  of  society, 
while  those  unfortunate  beings  were  left 
in  misery,  and  I  am  a  living  witness  that 
the  swine  of  Germany  are  better  cared 
for." 

Happily  such  scenes  are  now  no  longer 
to  be  met  with. 

So  late  as  1772  there  were  only  four 
hospitals  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the 
reception  of  lunatics  :  two  in  London,  one 
in  Manchester,  and  one  in  Newcasle  ;  and 
previous  to  1815,  the  insane  of  the  army 
and  navy  were  all  sent  to  a  private  asylum 
near  London,  where,  as  was  proved  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
their  cure  was  a  matter  of  secondary  mo- 
ment. Through  the  valuable  exertions  of 
Sir  James  Macgregor,  an  asylum  for  those 
deserving  sufferers  has  been  established  at 
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Fort  Pitt,  Chatham,  where  they  now  enjoy 
all  the  comforts  which  their  unhappy  con- 
dition so  eminently  entitles  them  to. 

Now  Bethlem  will  afford  a  tolerably  fair 
idea  of  the  state  and  condition  of  those  re- 
treats in  general.  Here,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  windows  were  left  unglazed,  so 
that  the  unhappy  inmates  were  either  kept 
in  total  darkness  or  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather ;  and  the  generous 
efforts  of  Lord  Robert  Seymour  were  hard- 
ly sufficient  to  persuade  the  committee  to 
lower  the  windows  of  this  establishment, 
so  that  the  poor  sufferers  might  have  a 
view  of  the  animated  scenes  which  were 
passing  around  them. 

In  1 806  and  1807  we  find  the  first  attempt 
at  statistics  of  the  insane,  and  such  was  the 
imperfect  state  in  which  they  were  found 
to  exist,  that  in  all  England  and  Wales  not 
more  than  2247  lunatics  and  idiots  could  be 
found,  while  we  find  Suffolk  and  Norfolk 
alone  returned  230. 

Doubtless  much  of  the  evil  which  existed 
in  those  asylums  arose  from  the  very  ab- 
surd regulations,  which  vested  in  the  hands 
of  the  governors  the  medical  and  other  ar- 
rangements. We  find  by  a  declaration  of 
the  governors  of  Bethlem  hospital,  made  in 
1814,  "  that  all  patients  chained  there  were 
incurable;"  though,  in  one  year  after  1815, 
there  remained  but  one  lunatic  chained.  In 
this  year  the  question,  "  What  constitutes 
an  incurable  case?"  was  put  to  the  apothe- 
cary of  Bethlem ;  to  which  he  replied, 
"  After  a  residence  of  twelve  months,  if  such 
person  has  exhibited  symptoms  of  malevo- 
lence, or  is  mischievous,  and  it  is  consider- 
ed necessary  that  society  be  delivered  from 
them,  they  are  declared  incurable."  And 
this,  too,  in  the  nineteenth  century ! 

At  the  White  House,  Bethnal  Green,  the 
custom  was  to  chain  the  unfortunate  lunatics 
every  Saturday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  and 
leave  them  so  until  8  o'clock  on  Monday. 
In  1827,  a  Mr.  Hall  visited  the  infirmary  of 
this  establishment,  and  found  it  so  filthy  that 
he  could  not  breathe  in  it.  "  I  was  obliged 
to  hold  my  breath  while  I  staid  to  make  a 
short  survey  of  the  room." 

The  evidence  of  John  Nettle  is  scarcely 
to  be  credited  in  a  civilized  community. — 
11  When  Mr.  Warburton  came  to  have  the 
infirmary  cleaned,  I  turned  the  straw  out 
of  the  cribs,  and  there  were  magots  at  the 
bottom  of  them  where  the  sick  lay."  The 
infirmaries  of  those  asylums  were  a  kind  of 
sanctuaria  where  none  but  the  elect  were 
admitted.  "  Did  they  ever  admit  any  per- 
sons to  this  infirmary?"  was  a  question  put 
to  this  witness,  to  which  he  replied,  "No, 
never."      This   indifference  was  not  con- 


fined merely  to  the  resident  attendants ;  it 
extended  to  the  visiters,  who  were  appointed 
from  the  college  of  physicians.  One  of 
those  visiters  being  asked, 

"  Did  you  ever  visit  the  infirmary  ? 

u  I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

"You  can  give  no  information  to  the 
committee  1 

"  No,  I  cannot ;  whether  I  have  seen 
the  infirmary  or  not  I  do  not  know." 

And  yet  such  men  were  continued  in  their 
vocations  for  a  series  of  years  ! 

Mr.  Roberts  states  in  his  evidence  that 
when  he  visited  this  place  by  order  of  the 
parish  of  St.  George,  he  found  five  crib 
rooms  that  he  knew  nothing  of  before.  In 
this  state  it  was  reported  to  have  remained 
for  twenty-seven  years  of  statute  visitation. 
In  this  horrid  place  there  was  an  unfortu- 
nate man  of  the  name  of  Norris  cased  in 
iron  for  a  period  of  nine  years  ;  and  in  1814 
there  were  in  the  women's  ward  ten  patients 
chained  by  one  leg  and  one  arm  to  the  wall. 
The  chain  merely  allowed  them  to  stand 
up  or  sit  down.  Their  entire  covering  was 
a  blanket  tied  like  a  gown.  In  the  men's 
ward  the  men  were  chained  in  the  same 
way. 

Thanks  to  the  untiring  labors  of  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  present  day,  we  turn  from 
those  revolting  scenes  to  more  cheering  and 
happy  prospects,  at  least  for  the  doomed  to 
such  retreats.  Insanity,  which,  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  mav  be  considered  an 
ineptitude  for  conducting  one's-self  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  and  its  relations 
with  society,  has  of  late  been  stripped  of 
those  terrors  which,  in  times  less  enlighten- 
ed, consigned  its  unhappy  victims  either  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  or  the  less  objec- 
tionable evil, — premature  death,  from  the 
treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected. — 
They  are  now  no  longer  handed  over,  on 
the  fiat  of  an  apothecary,  as  we  have  alrea- 
dy seen,  to  perpetual  imprisonment  on  the 
grounds  of  incurability. 

Though  the  nature  of  this  review  pre- 
vents our  entering  into  a  minute  and  critical 
investigation  of  the  various  theories  of  in- 
sanity, yet  we  deem  it  not  altogether  foreign 
to  its  general  principles  to  dwell  a  little  on 
a  subject  from  which  no  one  has  a  special 
immunity. 

Esquirol  remarked  some  years  back,  that 
insanity  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  civi- 
zed  nations  or  races  of  men.  In  a  savage 
state  the  mind  is  uncultivated,  its  reasoning 
faculties  undeveloped,  and,  consequently, 
free  from  the  various  exciting  causes  which 
are  perpetually  operating  on  highly  cultiva- 
ted minds.     In    civilized   life  we  may   be 
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said,  by  our  excessive  refinements,  to  beat 
out  or  expand  our  brains,  and  thus  expose 
a  more  extended  surface  to  the  action  of 
external  causes,  than  those  who  are  actua- 
ted only  by  the  ordinary  excitements  of  the 
natural  wants  and  appetencies.  Prichard 
is  disposed  to  believe  that  congenital  pre- 
disposition, so  powerful  a  cause  of  insanity 
in  civilized  life,  is  wanting  in  the  uncivili 
zed  state;  and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  sup- 
pose that,  as  we  see  in  refined  states  of  so- 
ciety varieties  of  structure  created,  morbid 
varieties  of  organization  may  be  increased 
or  multiplied.  There  are  many  diseases, 
constitutional  in  civilized  life,  wholly  un- 
known in  the  savage  state. 

It  is  admitted  by  travellers  that  insanity 
is  seldom  met  with  among  the  negroes  of 
Africa  or  the  native  Americans  ;  and  Dr. 
Winterbottom  says  that,  among  the  tribes 
of  Sierra  Leone,  mania  is  a  disease  which 
seldom,  if  ever,  occurs  :  and  it  is  scarcely 
known  in  the  West  Indies  among  the  ne- 
groes. 

The  early  writers  on  insanity  divided  it 
into  two  orders  ;  mania  and  melancholia. 
Esquirol's  division,  which  is  now  conside- 
red the  most  approved,  is  into  four  ;  mania, 
monomania,  dementia,  and  idiocy.  The 
mortality  in  the  first  is  one  in  twenty-five  ; 
in  the  second,  one  in  sixteen  ;  in  the  third, 
one  in  three;  in  the  fourth,  the  returns  are 
not  quite  determined.  He  considers  the 
hallucinations  of  the  insane  as  intellectual 
phenomena,  quite  independent  of  the  organs 
of  sense,  and  which  may  take  place  though 
those  organs  may  have  been  destroyed,  or 
so  affected  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of 
performing  their  functions ;  as  when  deaf 
men  hear  sounds,  and  blind  people  see  co- 
lors, which  are  processes  carried  on  in  the 
brain,  without  any  participation  of  the  sen- 
sual organs.  Many  cases  arise  from  a 
want  of  power  of  attention.  In  monoma- 
nia, the  attention  is  too  much  concentrated 
on  one  object,  in  mania  it  is  too  much  dis- 
tracted. The  imbecile,  Esquirol  says,  dif- 
fers from  the  victim  of  dementia.  The  for- 
mer never  possessed  the  faculty  of  the  un- 
derstanding in  a  state  sufficiently  developed 
for  the  display  of  reason  ;  the  latter  was 
once  endowed  with  them,  but  has  lost  their 
possession.  The  imbecile  lives  neither  in 
the  past  nor  future  ;  the  victim  of  dementia 
has  some  thoughts  of  time  past,  reminiscen- 
ces which  excite  in  him  occasional  gleams 
of  hope. 

The  effect  of  madness  on  our  ordinary 
sensibilities  is  in  many  cases  quite  incom- 
prehensible. Very  delicate  mad  people 
have  been  often  known  to  sleep  on  the 
ground  for  nights   in   succession*  without 


suffering  any  inconvenience.  Others  have 
gazed  for  entire  days  at  the  sun  without  any 
injury  to  vision.  It  would  seem  that  phy- 
sical sensibility  diminishes  in  proportion  as 
cerebral  excitement  increases,  and  during 
the  paroxysm,  pain  may  cease  altogether, 
or  be  changed  into  a  state  of  well-being. 
We  see  mad  men  frequently  commit  horrid 
mutilations  with  very  blunt  instruments, 
sometimes  with  red  hot  iron,  without  ex- 
hibiting the  least  symptom  of  pain,  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  strongest  appearances  of 
pleasure. 

The  moon  has  long  been  considered  to 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  in- 
sane. Esquirol  says  that,  though  he  can- 
not confirm  the  general  opinion  of  it,  yet  he 
is  disposed  to  admit  that  at  the  full  of  the 
moon  mad  people  are  more  affected  than  at 
any  other  period.  They  are  also  affected, 
he  says,  at  day-light  every  morning,  and  he 
is,  from  this  inclined  to  think  that  light  is 
the  chief  cause  of  excitement.  "  Light,"  he 
says,  "  frightens  some,  pleases  others,  but 
agitates  all." 

Madness  has  been  frequently  feigned 
with  a  view  of  escaping  some  dangerous  or 
laborious  duties.  Such  was  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  carried  in  France  during  the 
conscription,  that  Fodere  says,  it  was  as  dif- 
ficult to  detect  a  feigned  case  as  to  cure  a 
real  one.  Some  pretended  to  be  deaf.  In 
one  case  of  this  kind,  it  was  so  well  mana- 
ged, that  a  pistol  let  off  close  to  the  patient's 
ear,  without  his  expecting  it,  produced  no 
effect.  A  very  curious  case  is  recorded  of 
feigned  blindness  by  Mohon,  a  French  wri- 
ter. A  young  conscript  was  sent  to  a  corps 
blockading  Luxembourg.  Having  passed 
the  night  at  the  advanced  post,  he  declared 
himself  blind  the  next  day,  and  was  sent  to 
the  hospital.  The  surgeons  used  the  most 
powerful  remedies,  and  were  convinced  that 
the  disease  was  feigned,  as  the  pupil  con- 
tracted perfectly.  He  assured  them,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  not  see,  thanked  them 
for  their  care  of  him,  and  asked  for  the  ap- 
plication of  new  remedies.  He  was  sent 
to  the  superior  medical  officers  of  Thion- 
ville.  They  were  also  convinced  that  it 
was  a  fraud,  but  hearing  the  course  that 
was  pursued,  they  determined  on  a  last  tri- 
al. He  was  put  on  the  bank  ot  a  river  and 
ordered  to  walk  forward.  He  did  so,  and 
fell  into  the  water,  from  which  he  was  im- 
mediately taken  by  two  boatmen  stationed 
for  that  purpose.  Convinced  of  his  blind- 
ness, but  unable  to  explain  the  dilations  and 
contractions  of  the  pupil,  the  surgeon  gave 
him  a  discharge,  but  warned  him,  at  the 
same  time  that,  it  the  disease  was  feigned, 
it  would   prove   of  no  avail,  as   it  would, 
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sooner  or  later,  be  ascertained  that  he  was 
not  blind.  They  offered  him  another  if  he 
would  confess  the  fraud.  He  hesitated  at 
first,  but  being  assured  they  would  keep 
their  word,  he  took  up  a  book  and  road. 

The  illusions  of  the  insane  are  often  ex- 
ceedingly whimsical.  A  lunatic  once  re- 
fused to  eat  anything  for  several  days,  alleg- 
ing that  "  Dead  men  never  eat."  After  all 
attempts  to  persuade  him  to  eat  had  failed, 
he  was  left  alone  for  a  time,  when  persons 
entered  his  room  dressed  in  white  shrouds, 
and,  after  talking  in  his  presence,  to  per- 
suade him  that  they  were  d&ad  men  or  ghosts 
sat  down  to  the  table  and  began  to  eat. 
When  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  the 
strange  scene,  they  invited  him,  as  belonging 
to  their  own  state  of  existence,  to  partake  of 
the  repast.  At  first  he  expressed  su  rprise, 
but  at  length  sat  down,  ate  voraciously,  fell 
asleep,  and  awoke  with  a  consciousness  that 
he  was  alive. 

Writers  who  insist  on  insanity  being  a 
disease  of  the  mind  adduce,  as  proofs,  the 
absence  of  any  characteristic  phenomena 
uniformly  exhibited  by  post  mortem  exami- 
nations, as  connected  with  insanity ;  and 
bring  forward  cases  where,  after  death,  no 
alteration  in  the  natural  texture  of  the  or- 
gan could  be  discovered.  Lunatics,  they 
allege,  live  many  years  in  high  health, 
whilst  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  high  excite- 
ment. Those  men  are  of  opinion  that  mad- 
ness is  caused  by  such  circumstances  as  in- 
fluence the  mind — joy,  grief,  care,  violent 
passions,  &c  ,  and  that  it  is  cured  by  moral 
treatment  suited  to  the  disease  of  the  mind, 
often  too,  without  any  measures  adapted  to 
the  physical  disorders.  Of  this  class,  the 
most  zealous  advocate  is  Professor  Hein- 
roth,  who  insists  that  moral  depravity  is  the 
essential  cause  of  madness.  With  him 
guilt  and  sin  are  its  real  sources.  Inordi- 
nate  passions,  want  of  a  proper  mild  disci- 
pline, give  a  preponderance  to  the  infirmi- 
ties of  our  nature,  which  render  them  fre- 
quently so  impetuous  as  to  destroy  all  re- 
straint, on  the  total  loss  of  which,  even  over 
the  actions  of  the  mind  itself,  consists  that 
subversion  of  the  understanding  which  he  say 
constitutes  insanity.  This  doctrine  of  Hein- 
roth's  has  met  with  a  warm  opponent  in 
Jacobi,  who  adduces  cases  where  insanity 
occurred  in  persons  remarkable  for  their 
moral  and  religious  lives. 

Foville,  physician  to  the  lunatic  asylum 
for  the  department  of  Seine  Inferieure,  at 
Rouen,  is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  material 
origin  of  insanity,  and,  though  medical  men 
are  sometimes  accused  of  a  desire  to  ma- 
terialize too  much,  wethink  that  Foville  has 


set  the  question  in  its  true  and  proper  light. 

"  Some  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
turn  altogether  from  the  investigation  of 
the  material  organic  cause  of  madness, 
resting  on  the  belief  that  this  disease  is 
not  a  physical  disease,  or  material  dis- 
ease, but  rather  a  disease  of  the  soul. 

"  This  singular  proposition  is  evidently 
an  absurd  profession  of  materialism  ;  is 
it  not  in  fact  to  deprive  the  soul  of  its  most 
noble  attributes,  to  degrade  and  debase  it 
to  the  level  of  matter,  to  suppose  it  sus- 
ceptible of  alteration  ? 

"  The  soul  should  be  a  stranger  to  our 
researches,  but.  considering  the  brain  as 
the  material  instrument  of  its  manifesta- 
tion, as  the  organ  of  intelligence,  we  seek 
in  this  organ  the  cause  of  the  derange- 
ment which  occurs  in  its  functions." 

Pinel  placed  the  primary  seat  oi  insanity 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  from  which 
he  supposed  it  radiated,  and  ultimately  de- 
ranged the  understanding:  but  having 
found,  in  the  heads  of  mad  people,  appear- 
ances similar  to  those  found  in  other  diseas- 
es after  death,  he  was  inclined  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  account  for  it 
by  pathological  appearances,  an  opinion  in 
which  Esquirol  is  disposed  to  a  acquiesce. 
Indeed,  such  has  been  the  difficulty  of  lo- 
calizing insanity,  that  many  have  altogether 
given  up  the  idea.  Bayle  thinks  its  prima- 
ry seat  is  the  brain,  but  fixes  it  in  the  menin- 
ges. Cullen,  Cox,  Haslam,  Foville  and 
Geoiget,  regard  it  as  an  idiopathic  affection 
of  the  brain,  the  nature  of  the  organic  al- 
teration being  unknown. 

Georgetsays  that,  from  his  own  experi- 
ence and  that  of  others,  he  concludes  that 
among  100  lunatics  99  at  least  have  been 
so  from  the  influence  of  affection  or  moral 
causes.  There  is  an  expression  at  Salpe- 
triere  which  has  almost  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb, "qu'on  perd  la  tete  par  les  revolu- 
tions d'esprit."  Pinel  found  moral  causes 
to  operate  in  the  proportion  to  physical,  as 
464  to  219,  and  the  first  question  which  he 
generally  put  to  patients,  who  still  preserv- 
ed some  intelligence,  was,  "  Have  you  un- 
dergone any  vexation  or  disappointment  ?" 
The  reply  was  seldom  in  the  negative.  "It 
is,"  he  says,  "  in  the  age  in  which  the 
mind  is  most  susceptible  of  strong  feelings, 
in  which  the  passions  are  excited  by  the 
strongest  interests,  that  madness  is  power- 
fully displayed.  Children,  calm  and  with- 
out anxiety,  incapable  of  long  and  extensive 
combinations  of  thought,  not  yet  initiated 
into  the  troubles  of  life,  and  old  men,  whom 
the  now  vanishing  illusions  of  their  prece- 
ding age,  and  the  increasing  physical  and 
moral  weakness,    render  indifferent   as  to 
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events,  are  but  rarely  affected."  Moral 
causes  are  considered  to  act  more  power- 
fully on  women,  physical  on  men. 

The  popular  opinion  in  this  country  and 
the  continent  is,  that  it  is  a  disease  of  the 
mind  itself  independent  of  any  corporeal 
malady,  but  with  the  scientific  men  of  both 
countries  this  is  entirely  abandoned,  the 
opinion  being,  that  it  depends  upon  diseas- 
es of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

It  appears,  by  the  tables  which  Esquirol 
has  supplied,  that  more  than  one-half  the 
entire  number  of  cases  admitted  under  his 
care  are  ascribed  to  moral  causes,  which, 
as  they  operate  more  generally  in  a  civiliz- 
ed than  in  a  savage  state,  account  for  the 
prevalence  of  insanity  in  the  former  condi- 
tion. During  the  eventful  times  of  the 
conscription  in  France,  great  numbers  of 
insane  were  driven  into  the  public  asylums. 
M  The  influence  of  our  political  misfor- 
tunes," says  Esquirol,  "has  been  so  great, 
that  I  could  illustrate  the  history  of  our 
revolution  from  the  taking  of  the  Bastille 
to  the  last  appearance  of  Bonaparte,  by  de- 
scribing in  a  series  the  cases  of  lunatics 
whose  mental  derangement  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  succession  of  events."  There 
are  mad  people  in  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  any  hallucination,  but  there  are 
none  in  whom  the  moral  affections  are  not 
disordered  ;  in  this  particular  Esquirol  says 
he  never  met  with  an  exception. 

Though  religion  has  long  been  consider- 
ed a  fruitful  source  of  insanity,  the  data 
upon  which  this  opinion  rests  are  not  quite 
conclusive.  Roman  Catholics  are  suppos- 
ed by  some  to  enjoy  an  immunity  from  it. 
At  the  Cork  Asylum,  where  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  to  Protestants  as  10  to  1,  Dr. 
Hallaran  says  no  instance  has  occurred  to 
him  of  religious  madness  in  the  former, 
but  that,  whenever  religious  madness  did 
exist,  it  was  always  among  the  Protestant 
inmates.  Guislain  makes  a  similar  report 
as  regards  the  Low  Countries.  The  Prus- 
sian provinces  on  the  Rhine  afford  a  good 
opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  this. 
Jacobi  has  paid  considerable  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  is  inclined  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  reports  which  Guislain 
and  others  have  made.  He  states,  that  in 
a  Catholic  population  the  proportion  of  lu 
natics  compared  with  those  in  a  Lutheran 
population  is  11  to  10,  which  gives  a  pre 
ponderance  to  Catholics. 

In  the  Quaker's  Retreat,  at  York,  Tuke 
says,  that  since  1811  they  had  but  three 
cases  of  insanity  from  religion,  and  those 
cases  were  people  of  weakly  constitutions, 
and  not  educated  in  their  society,  so  that 
with  them  religious  madness  is  very  rare. 


From  the  returns  made  of  all  the  Quakers 
in  England  and  Scotland,  it  appears  that 
the  number  does  not  exceed  23,000;  of 
these  there  have  not  been  of  late  years,  on 
an  average,  more  than  60  confined  as  lu- 
natics in  the  Retreat.  This,  it  appears, 
gives  about  three  insane  for  every  1000,  a 
proportion  much  higher  than  any  which 
obtains  in  the  general  population  of  the 
country.  In  attempting  to  account  for  this 
apparent  augmentation  among  the  Qua- 
kers, Tuke  says, 

"I  should  demur  to  the  data  upon 
which  the  proportion  of  lunatics  in  Eng- 
land rests.  I  believe  the  parliamentary 
returns  to  be  so  incorrect  as  to  afford  no 
fair  grounds  for  the  estimate  which  is 
made;  whilst  the  knowledge  of  each  other 
which  prevails  in  our  society,  and  the 
character  of  the  Retreat,  brings  nearly  all 
the  cases  which  occur  among  us  into  the 
calculation.  Moral  improprieties  con- 
nected with  mental  peculiarities  are  more 
easily  and  more  frequently  stamped  as  in- 
sanity amongst  us  than  in  the  world  at 
large,  while  the  care  of  our  poor  prevents 
any  individual  of  that  class  from  being 
allowed  to  roam  at  large,  or  remain  at 
home,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  main- 
taining him  in  our  asylum." 

There  is  an  opinion  afloat  that  insanity  is 
on  the  increase  in  this  country,  and  the 
opinion  is  in  some  degree  borne  out  by  a 
comparison  of  the  late  registers  with  those 
of  an  older  date.  Dr.  Powel  who  first  di- 
rected attention  to  this  particular  depart- 
ment, grounded  his  belief  of  a  positive  in- 
crease on  the  apparent  augmentation  in  the 
London  registers  for  lunatics.  These  in- 
cluded all  lunatics  confined  in  private  asy- 
lums throughout  England,  which  gave  an 
increase  as  compared  with  eight  quinquen- 
nial periods  from  1775  to  1814;  the  ag- 
gregate for  the  former  being  1783,  for  the 
latter  3647.  This  is  a  conclusion  which 
Dr.  Burrows  says,  is  not  borne  out  by  facts, 
as  the  register  does  not  comprehend  luna- 
tics confined  in  unlicensed  houses.  Com- 
paring the  lunatics  with  the  census  of  the 
population  for  1800,  Dr.  Powel  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  there  was  one  lunatic 
to  7300  persons,  a  conclusion  wrhich  shows 
how  absurd  it  was  to  attempt  a  statistic  ac- 
count of  insanity  with  means  so  inadequate. 
Pinel  thought  that  the  increase  in  the  re- 
turns of  the  insane  might  be  accounted  for 
in  various  ways — irregularity  in  former 
returns,  and  increase  of  the  inmates  of  asy- 
lums, from  the  better  arrangements  which 
now  prevail.  He  says  that  the  greater  the 
liberty  in  any  country,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  insane  is  likely  to  be. 

In  1806  a  select  committee  was  appointed 
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to  inquire  into  this  subject,  and  in  the  report 
which  they  sent  in,  they  gave  for  England 
and  Wales  an  aofsfreofate  of  2248  lunatics. 
In  1815  another  report  was  made,  which 
gave  nearly  double  the  number,  but  which 
increase  should  be  ascribed  to  the  inaccu- 
racy of  former  returns  rather  than  to  any 
positive  augmentation  in  the  number  of  the 
insane. 

By  returns  which   were  made  in  1819, 
Dr.  Burrows  found  the  aggregate  of  luna- 
tics confined  in  public  hospitals  and  asylums 
to  be  1456,  in  private  asylums,  2585,  in  all 
for  England  and  Wales,  4041,  to  which  he 
added  half  the  number  for  those  confined 
in  private  asylums  not  registered.     In  this 
way  he  raised  the  whole  number  to  6000, 
which  he  considered  the  nearest  approx- 
imation to  the  total  number  of  lunatics  in 
Great  Britain,  and  which  gives  us  a  pro- 
portion of  about  1  lunatic  in  2000  persons. 
In  1826  Sir  A.  Halliday   made  a  return 
of  the  lunatics  confined  in  public  and  pri- 
vate asylums  in  England  and  Wales,  giving 
as  the  gross  amount  4782,  to  which  he  adds 
those  of  whom  the   law  takes  no  notice,  as 
living  with   their   friends,  and   concludes, 
from  an    experience   of  twenty-five  years, 
that  the  number   confined  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  public  and   private  asylums,  ex- 
ceeds 8000 ;    yet,  with   this   apparent  aug- 
mentation, he  is  not  disposed  to  believe  that 
insanity  is   on    the  increase  with  us.     He 
estimates  the  insane  of  Scotland  at  3700. 

In  1829  he  sent  in  another  report,  which 
gave  for  England  and  Wales  6806  lunatics, 
and  rates  the  idiots  at  5741,  to  which  he 
adds  for  places  not  returned  1500,  in  all 
14,000.  The  proportion  of  insane  to  the 
population  is,  he  says — England  1  in  1000; 
Wales  1  in  800  ;  Scotland  1  in  574.  In 
the  gross  amount  of  14,000,  the  paupers 
are  estimated  at  11,000. 

Some  very  curious  returns  have  been 
made,  showing  the  influence  of  different 
habits  and  pursuits  in  life  in  producing  in- 
sanity. In  twelve  English  counties  where 
the  population  is  employed  in  agriculture, 
the  proportion  of  insane  to  the  general  popu- 
lation is  1  in  820,  and  the  lunatics  are  to 
idiots  as  5  to  7.  In  twelve  counties  where 
the  people  are  differently  employed,  the 
insane  are  to  the  population  as  1  to  1200. 
People  who  work  in  mines  are  reported  to 
be  less  liable  to  insanity  than  those  who 
work  on  the  surface.  It  is  because  they 
are  less  exposed  to  the  exciting  influences 
of  a  busy  life,  which  are  ever  passing 
around  us  in  our  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  from  which  miners  are  for  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  life  withdrawn?- 

In  six  maritime  counties  the  lunatics  are 


to  the  population  as  1  to  1000,  and  idiots 
are  to  lunatics  as  2  to  1 ;  while  in  7  coun- 
ties of  North  Wales  there  are  7  idiots  to  1 
lunatic,  and  1  lunatic  to  850. 

In  South  Wales  the   proportion  of  luna- 
tics to  the  population  is  1  to  750,  and  idiots 
are  to  the  insane  as  1  to  8  1-2.     Through- 
out Wales  as   in    many  parts  of  England, 
there  is  a   preponderance   on    the   side  of 
female  lunatics  over  males;    in  Wales  the 
excess  is  very  great.     The  explanation  af- 
forded for  this  is,  that  nearly  half  the  popu- 
lation is  employed  in   agriculture.     There 
is  a  general  impression  that,  in  agricultural 
districts,    where    people    work   hard   and 
where  females  are  employed  in  labour,  the 
violent  exertions  required   in  such  occupa- 
tions produce    distortion  of  the   body,  and 
may  very  materially  affect  the  growth  and 
developement  of  the   brain,  and   even   the 
form  of  the   cranium  in  utero.     It  is  well 
known  that   females  are   obliged   to  work 
during  the  whole  of  their   pregnancy,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  injury  which 
such   occupations  must   entail   on  the  off- 
spring. 

According  to  a  return  made  for  Scotland 
in  1821,  the  proportion  of  lunatics  to  the 
population  is  1  to  474,  but  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  this  as  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  state  of  insanity  there. 

By  the  returns  which  have  been  made 
for  the  French  hospitals,  from  1801  up  to 
1823,  there  is  a  steady  and  progressive  in- 
crease. The  first  return  gave,  in  1801, 
1070  lunatics,  and  the  last,  in  1823,  gave 
2493.  Rating  the  population  at  32  mil- 
lions, Esquirol  estimates  the  insane  as  1  in 
1000.  In  France,  as  in  England,  the  ope- 
rating causes  vary  very  much.  Of  336 
lunatics  in  his  establishment,  Esquirol  says, 
there  were  only  three  from  drunkenness. 
It,  however,  prevails  as  an  exciting  cause 
to  a  great  degree  in  Salpetriere,  where  wo- 
men only  are  admitted,  and  of  whom  one- 
twelfth  part  are  girls  of  the  town.  We 
find  also,  by  the  reports  which  Dr.  Whally 
has  made  on  the  effect  of  drunkenness,  that 
it  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  Lancaster  in- 
firmary. 

All  the  attempts  which  have  hitherto  been 
made  to  account  for  insanity  by  pathological 
appearances  have  proved  hopeless.  In  ex- 
amining the  morbid  results  we  are  led  to 
consider  how  the  mental  diseases  could  have 
resulted  from  them  ;  but  here  the  nature  of 
the  subject  completely  baffles  us.  In  cases 
of  other  diseases,  of  the  lungs,  whose  func- 
tions are  now  well  understood,  the  morbid 
change  accounts  for  the  derangement,  but 
the  case  is  quite  different  when  the  mind  is 
affected.     We  are  ignorant  of  the  manner 
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in  which  it  performs  its  functions,  and  of  the 
connexion  between  the  organic  agents  and 
the  operations  commonly  referred  to  it. — 
Hence,  some  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
the  phenomena  of  insanity  are  the  result  of 
changes  discovered  in  the  brain,  and  view 
them  as  the  result  of  the  diseased  operations 
of  the  mind,  believing  that  hardness  of  brain 
and  thickening  of  membranes  are  only  form- 
ed after  mental  disease  of  long  standing,  and 
are  altogether  wanting  in  recent  cases  of  in- 
sanity ;  upon  these  grounds  mental  disease 
is  considered  as  a  deviation  from  the  healthy 
state,  different  from  that  which  anatomy  ex- 
hibits. 

The  different  states  of  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal have  been  considered  a  fruitful  source 
of  insanity,  both  to  the  rich  and  the  poor — 
to  the  former,  from  over-indulgence;  to  the 
latter,  from  very  opposite  causes — low  diet, 
bad  food,  cold,  constipation.  Worms  have 
been  viewed  as  producing  it,  because  in 
some  cases,  mad  people  were  cured,  on  the 
expulsion  of  worms  by  the  intestines.  Es- 
quirol  records  two  cases  of  this  kind.  It  was 
also  a  popular  belief  that  it  is  more  intimate- 
ly connected  with  disease  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  than  the  thoracic,  but  this  has  been 
proved  not  to  be  the  fact.  In  168  cases 
Esquirol  found  only  2  cases  of  liver-com- 
plaint, whilst  in  the  same  number  he  found 
65  cases  of  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  he  is 
disposed  to  believe  that  insanity  is  attended 
by  disease  of  the  thoracic  viscera  in  2  cases 
out  of  8.  To  this  opinion  Georget  is  inclin- 
ed, who  adds,  that  one  half  of  the  lunatics 
who  die  at  Saltpetriere  are  cut  off  by 
phthisis.  In  some  of  those  patients  it  is  rather 
curious  that,  where  large  excavations  are 
found  to  exist  after  death,  no  expectoration 
took  place  during  life.  Greding  found  in 
100  maniacs,  40  affected  with  phthisis  ;  of 
the  whole  number,  76  had  effusion  into  one 
or  other  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

In  the  Dutch  States,  the  number  of  insane 
from  1820  to  1825,  was  4520.  Guislain  is 
disposed  to  ascribe  the  increase  of  insanity 
to  the  positive  augmentation  which  has  ta- 
ken place  in  the  population  since  the  war, 
by  which  the  number  may  be  augmented  in 
the  ratio  of  the  population.  He  agiees  with 
Sir  A.  Halliday,  that  though  a  temporary 
augmentation  may  take  place,  from  the  pres- 
sure ofcircumstanc.es,  there  is  no  danger  of 
its  permanently  progressive  increase. 

The  returns  afforded  by  the  Prussian 
States,  if  correct,  should  necessarily  alarm 
us,  but  Jacobi,  who  has  had  opportunities  of 
judging  of  their  fidelity,  attaches  but  little 
faith  to  them.  The  proportion  of  lunatics 
there  to  the  population,  is  1  in  666^. 

Perhaps  the  best  statistics  are  supplied  by 


the  government  of  Norway.  In  1825  re- 
turns were  ordered  of  the  sex,  age,  situation, 
and  number  of  insane.  The  report  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Hoist,  and  published  in 
1828.  The  lunatics  are  to  the  population  as 
1  to  551,  Here  is  a  marked  difference  as 
compared  with  England  and  France.  The 
population  of  Norway  is  employed  much  in 
agriculture  and  rearing  cattle,  embosomed 
in  mountains,  and  without  any  manufacturing 
towns.  These  are  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  considering  the  comparative  state  of  in- 
sanity there,  in  comparison  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

From  Spain  we  are  without  any  satisfac- 
tory returns,  while  we  find  the  Italian  States 
giving  only  1  in  4879.  Here  we  find  that 
where  insanity  is  scarce,  idiotism  is  always 
found  to  predominate,  more  especially  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  In  New  York  the  in- 
sane were  as  1  to  721  of  the  population. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  this  very 
distressing  affection,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
show  that  our  only  hopes  of  cure  rest  upon 
an  early  application  for  proper  medical  ad- 
vice. The  average  duration  of  the  complaint 
under  the  care  of  Pinel  was  from  five  to  six 
months,  but  the  greatest  number  of  recoveries 
took  place  in  the  first  month.  This  is  also 
the  opinion  of  Esquirol.  The  greatest 
amount  of  recoveries  is  obtained  in  the  first 
two  years,  but  the  mean  duration  is  less  than 
one,  and  after  the  third  year,  the  chance  of 
cureisscarcely  1  in  30.  This  is  a  conclusion  at 
which  Esquirol  arrived,  founded  on  an  ex- 
perience from  1804  to  1813  at  Salpetriere. 
A  similar  conclusion  has  been  come  to  at  the 
Gloucester  Asylum. 

The  most  favorable  age  for  recoveries  is 
25  to  30,  but  women  frequently  recover  after 
45 ;  and  there  are  four  cases  recorded  at 
Charenton  of  recoveries  where  each  patient 
was  70  years  old.  Writers  in  general  ad- 
mit that  recoveries  are  more  frequent  in  wo- 
men than  men. 

Dr.  Burrows  gives  a  report  of  cures  in  re- 
cent cases  91  in  100,  and  in  64  old  cases  19 
cures.  This  is  considered  by  some  as  much 
too  great,  and  they  account  for  it  by  suppo- 
sing, that  many  was  discharged  before  a 
complete  cure  was  effected. 

Esquirol  states  that,  out  of  the  gross  a- 
mount  of  admissions  at  Bicetre,  of  12,592, 
4968  recovered. 

At  Bethlem,  St.  Luke's,  and  the  York 
asylum,  the  admissions  from  1748  to  1814 
were  16,516,  of  whom5918  recovered.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  cures  in  England  were 
formerly  fewer  than  in  France. 

In  Lancaster  there  were  admitted,  from 
1817  to  1832,  1750  lunatics;  of  these,  597 
were  cured,  a  proportion  of  about  40  in  100. 
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la  the  Retreat,  near  York,  fram  1812  to 
1833  inclusive,  334  were  admitted.  Of 
these,  108  were  cured,  50  died,  37  removed, 
10  improved,  69  remained.  Here  the  pro- 
bability of  recoveries  in  recent  cases  is  9  to 
1. 

Insanity  is  not  reckoned  among  the  diseas- 
es injurious  to  life.  In  this  state  the  brain, 
though  unfit  for  intellectual  operations,  is 
able  to  carry  on  other  processes  dependent 
on  it,  but  which  are  subservient  to  physical 
existence. 

In  1812  there  was  at  Bicetre  1  who  was 
there  56  years,  3  upwards  of  40  years,  21 
more  than  30  years,  50  upwards  of  20  years, 
and  150  for  10  years. 

The  dates  of  entry  for  7  cases,  at  Salpe- 
triere,  were  from  50  to  57  years,  1 1  from  50 
to  60  years,  and  17  from  40  to  50. 

The  admissions  of  males  to  females  are,  at 
Charenton,  as  3  to  2.  At  bicetre  the  case 
is  reversed,  females  are  to  males  as  3  to  2. 
In  the  South  of  France  there  are  more  fe- 
males than  males  in  the  asylums ;  the  con- 
trary obtains  in  the  North ;  but  throughout 
France  the  females  are  to  males  as  14  to  11. 
In  Spain  there  is  an  excess  of  females  of 
one-fifth  over  males.  In  Italy  the  males 
predominate.  According  to  the  returns 
which  Guislain  has  made  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  females  are  to  males  as  34  to  29. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  males  are 
to  females  as  13  to  12,  and  in  the  United 
States  the  males  are  to  females  as  2  to  1. — 
Esquirol  shows,  from  the  gross  amount  of 
lunatics  confined  all  over  Europe,  of  76,526, 
that  there  were  37,825  male,  and  38,701  fe- 
males, about  37  to  38,  without  the  fraction. 
Insanity  is  not  limited  to  any  particular 
age  ;  it  may  begin  as  early  as  two  years  of 
age,  but  does  not  become  common  until  15. 
Georgethas  collected,  from  the  admissions  in 
France  and  England,  from  the  age  of  10  to 
70,  4409  patients,  and  the  average  of  admis- 
sions for  every  10  years: — 

From  10  years  to  20     -         -       '-356 
20       "30  -  1106 

30       "       40      -         -         -  1416 
40       "50  -  861 

50       "        60      -         -         -     461 
60       "70  -        -  174 

70  and  upwards  35 


4409 
There  is  one  leading  feature  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  insane  in  which  all  writers 
seem  to  agree — seclusion.  Pinel  dwells  on 
it  as  the  most  rational  mode  of  cure,  and  con- 
siders the  separation  from  friends  as  indis- 
pensable. Willis  changed  all  the  servants 
of  George  III.  Confinement  is  also  neces- 
sary ;  but  there  is  still  considerable  differ- 


ence of  opinion  how  far  it  should  be  carried. 
A  system  of  treatment  is  adopted  at  Gheel 
in  Belgium,  which  if  acted  on  in  other  coun- 
tries, would  doubtless  be  productive  of  great 
advantages.  Gheel  is  a  small  country  vil- 
lage, where  500  or  600  lunatics  are  spread 
among  the  cottages  of  the  peasants.  Each 
patient  is  to  labor  in  the  fields  or  gardens  for 
a  certain  number  of  hours  every  day.  When 
not  employed  they  are  allowed  to  walk 
about  without  restraint,  and  are  summoned 
to  their  homes  by  a  village  bell.  The  pea- 
sants are  bound  to  treat  them  with  kindness, 
and  are  awarded  according  to  the  care  they 
take  of  them. 

A  farmer  once  obtained  in  Scotland  a  great 
reputation  for  curing  insanity.  He  fastened 
his  patients  to  his  plough,  and  made  them 
work  his  grounds,  and  by  degrees  brought 
the  most  intemperate  to  reason.  Music  has 
been  employed  with  invariable  success  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane.  There  are  two 
states  in  which  it  may  be  useful ;  first,  when 
the  invalid  himself  plays,  his  attention  is 
for  a  time  agreeably  occupied  ;  and  next, 
when  another  person  plays,  pleasing  sensa- 
tions are  thus  commonly  excited.  Frank 
employed  it  largely,  and  found  it  of  great 
advantage  in  mania,  while  Esquirol  states, 
that  he  found  it  in  similar  states  to  produce 
raving  fits.  There  is  an  impression  with 
the  majority  of  the  profession,  that  in  mania 
it  is  too  exciting,  but  in  states  of  lethargy  or 
apathy  it  may  be  used  with  benefit.  Dr. 
Cox  employed  it  largely  in  his  establish- 
ment, but  his  successor  Dr.  Bompas,  has  al- 
together discontinued  it. 

The  Quakers,  in  the  Retreat  at  York,  were 
the  first  who  discontinued  the  use  of  chains  ; 
and  the  only  restraint  used  there  is,  seclusion, 
a  straight  waist-coat,  shower  bath,  and  a  few 
occasional  privations.  Pinel,  who  may  fair- 
ly be  considered  as  the  founder  of  this  mild 
and  successful  system  of  cure,  gives  many 
cases  to  prove  its  good  effects. 
.  v^"  A  lunatic,"  he  says,  "  in  the  vigor  of  his 
age,  and  of  great  strength,  who  had  been 
seized  by  his  family;  tied,  and  brought  bound 
in  a  carriage,  so  terrified  his  conductors, 
that  no  one  dared  to  approach  him  to  untie 
him,  and  conduct  him  to  his  cell.  The 
steward  sent  the  keepers  away,  talked  some 
time  with  him,  and  gained  his  confidence, 
and,  after  being  unbound,  he  permitted  him- 
self to  be  conducted  quietly  to  his  new  abode. 
The  steward  gained  every  day  more  influ- 
ence over  his  mind,  became  his  confidant,  and 
succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  reason  and  to 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  of  which  he  consti- 
tutes the  chief  happiness." 

With  respect  to  the  frequency  of  insanity 
in  the  different  states  and  conditions  of  life, 
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Esquirol  has  supplied  some  interesting  re- 
turns:— For  the  three  years,  1826—1828, 
there  were  admitted  into  Charenton  619  pa- 
tients; of  these,  282  were  married,  293  ne- 
ver married,  and  44  widowed.  The  number 
of  men  was  385,  women  253.  Of  the  men 
206  were  unmarried,  and  87  of  the  women, 
which  shows  celibacy  to  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  insanity. 

Another  large  class  composing  the  in- 
mates of  this  establishment,  is  made  up  of 
officers  and  soldiers.  For  the  three  years 
above  mentioned,  there  are  49  officers  and  47 
soldiers  admitted,  a  proportion  exorbitantly 
great,  considering  the  relative  number  of 
each  class.  Hereditary  insanity  is  here  esti- 
mated at  one  seventh  of  the  admissions. 

From  the  review  which  we  now  have  tak- 
en of  the  statistics  of  insanity  in  different 
countries  of  Europe,  we  do  not  think  that 
the  opinion  advanced  by  some  writers,  of  a 
positive  and  permanent  increase  in  that  pain- 
ful and  distressing  affection,  is  at  all  support- 
ed by  facts.  That  there  is  an  apparent  in- 
crease in  the  number  returned  of  late,  as 
compared  with  our  older  records,  is  quite 
clear,  but  this  is  only  what  is  manifest  in 
every  other  department  of  inquiry,  when 
attention  is  particularly  directed  to  a  subject 
previously  much  neglected.  The  question 
of  insanity  was  hitherto  surrounded  by  so 
many  delicate  and  distressing  associations, 
that  many  cases  have  altogether  escaped  no- 
tice. And  when  we  consider  the  system  of 
treatment  which  then  universally  obtained, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  insane  are  allow- 
ed to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the 
society  of  friends,  rather  than  be  consigned 
to  the  hopeless  alternative  of  chains  and  a 
dungeon.  The  improvements  which  a  mild 
but  decisive  system  of  treatment,  first  adopt- 
ed by  those  quiet  unobtrusive  men,  the  Qua- 
kers, in  the  Retreat  at  York,  have  at  length 
forced  them  on  general  attention.  It  is  now 
the  prevailing  system  throughout  Europe, 
at  Charenton,  Salpetriere,  Bicetre,  St.  Yon, 
in  France,  and  in  all  our  own  institutions. — 
Those  asylums  are  now  so  much  improved 
in  their  internal  economy  and  comforts,  and 
the  chance  of  cure  so  great,  when  attention 
is  early  direc'ed  to  it,  that  cases  are  instantly 
sent  thither,  which,  under  the  former  bad 
arrangements,  would  never  have  reached 
them.  In  this  way  the  apparent  increase 
may  be  accounted  for  ;  besides  which,  slight 
shades  of  mental  aberration  are  now  classed 
under  one  or  other  form  of  madness,  which 
probably,  at  a  period  when  the  subject  was 
not  so  well  understood,  would  not  be  classed 
at  all  under  any  form  of  insanity.  These, 
with  other  temporary  causes,  will  occasion- 
ally give  a  slight   increase   in   the  returns, 


which  is  often  mistaken  for  a  progressive 
augmentation  in  this  painful  disease. 


Art.  IV. — Historie  du  Pape  Pius  VII. 
Par  M.  le  Chevalier  d'Artaud,  Ancien 
Charge  d' Affaires  a  Rome,  a  Florence, 
et  a  Vienne,  de  l'Academie  des  inscrip- 
tions et  Belles-Lettres,  de  l'Academie  del- 
la  Crusca  et  de  Gottingen.  Pans.  1836. 
2  vols.  8  vo. 

The  personal  and  literary  character  of 
the  author  of  these  volumes  is  so  highly 
and  deservedly  esteemed,  as  to  command, 
at  all  times,  for  any  production  from  his 
pen,  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  public 
attention.  But  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  politico-religious  parties  in  our  own 
country  stand  opposed  to  each  other  in  such 
formidable  array,  and  when  every  reflecting 
mind  is  tremblingly  alive  to  the  consequences 
of  victory  or  defeat,  a  work  which  gives  so 
deep  au  insight  into  the  policy  of  the  Court 
of  Rome,  which  exposes  its  weakness  and 
unmasks  its  power,  cannot  fail  to  command 
for  its  readers  the  philosopher,  the  legisla- 
tor, and  the  divine, 

Attached  to  the  celebrated  diplomatist  M. 
Cacault,  in  the  capacity  of  private  and  con- 
fidential secretary,  and  long  honored  with 
that  gentleman's  friendship,  M.  Artaud  pos- 
sessed peculiar  faculties  for  his  present  work 
and  of  these  he  has  availed  himself  with 
great  judgment  and  ability.  From  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  documents,  public  and  pri- 
vate, he  has  selected  nearly  two  hundred 
highly  interesting  and  curious  papers,  all 
hitherto  unpublished,  and  inserted  them  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  dates  in  the  bo- 
dy of  his  work. 

Once  in  possession  of  his  materials,  two 
modes  of  employing  them  presented  them- 
selves to  the  author's  choice.  By  a  clear 
but  concise  analysis  of  his  documents,  a 
judicious  selection  of  their  most  striking 
passages,  and  a  few  apt  and  general  reflex- 
ions, uniting  the  whole,  he  might  have  ef- 
fected what  many  of  those  writers  have 
done,  who  have  transmitted  to  posterity  the 
actions  of  celebrated  characters.  Nor,  like 
the  great  historians  of  antiquity,  who  at- 
tribute to  their  heroes  harangues  which  are 
purely  ideal — the  creation  of  the  writers' 
vivid  imagination,  had  M.  Artaud  to  depend 
upon  the  possession  of  a  like  talent;  the  ve- 
ry words  themselves,  as  they  fell  from  the 
lips  of  his  personages,  lay  before  him,  and 
he   could,   therefore,  easily  undertake    to 
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present  them  to  the  public  ;  a  little  care  in 
chronological  arrangement,   and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  explanatory  and  illustrative 
notes,  would  have   completed   this  by  no 
means  difficult  or  laborious   task.     On  the 
other  hand,  by  a  faithful   transcript  of  the 
correspondence,    speeches,    addresses,    re- 
ports, and  recriminations  of  the  parties,  he 
would  exhibit  a  far  more  lively  portraiture 
of  their  characters,    views,  prejudices,  and 
predilections,  and  by  thus  making  each  of 
them,    as  it    were,    his    own    biographer, 
would  furnish  his  readers  with  unquestion- 
able and  incontrovertible  data  from  which 
to  form  an  opinion   touching  their  vices  or 
their  virtues,  their  demerits  or  their  deserts. 
The  correct  judgment  and  tried  experience 
of  M.    Artaud  could  not  but  convince  him 
of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  latter  mode 
of  treating  his  subject,   and  he  has  accord- 
ingly  adopted  it.     In   the  present   work, 
therefore,  we  do  not  see  the  great  political 
characters  of  our  times  in  one  point  of  view 
only  :  it  is  not  Bonaparte  alone  who  speaks, 
but  the  general — the  first  consul — the  em- 
peror— and  by  this  self-delineation    we  are 
enabled  to  contemplate  him  throughout  the 
successive  phases  of  his  short  but  brilliant 
career.     Imperturbable  amid  all  the  politi- 
cal changes,  the  sad  reverses,  and  distress- 
ing mortifications  to  which  he  was  subject- 
ed, Pius   VII.  the   head   of  the  Catholic 
church,  the  representatative   of  St.   Peter, 
constantly  preserves  his  dignity,  and  equal- 
ly commands  our  respect  whether  crossing 
the  Alps,  at  the  invitation  or  rather  order 
of  Bonaparte,  or  abashing  the  irreverence 
of  the  thoughtless  Parisians,  or  once  more 
issuing  his  briefs  and  apostolical  instructions 
from  the  papal  chair.     With  equal  fidelity 
of  pencil  are  sketched  the  portraits  of  the 
most  celebrated  ministers  of  the  day,  men 
whose  superiority  of  genius  or  political  sa- 
gacity has  enabled  them  to  take  so  large  a 
share  either  in  producing  or  repairing  the 
misfortunes  of  Europe, 

The  author's  next  care  was  the  due  ar- 
rangement of  his  various  facts,  and  to  this 
unpresumingtask  he  appears  to  have  con- 
fined himself.  It  must  not,  however  be 
supposed,  that  he  has  never  hazarded  his 
own  opinion,  or  that  he  has  been  a  listless 
or  unconcerned  relator  of  so  many  circum- 
stances calculated  to  create  a  deep  and  pow- 
erful interest.  On  the  contrary,  by  occa- 
sionally interrupting  the  thread  of  his  nar- 
ration by  a  few  well-timed  reflexions,  he 
has  sufficiently  shown  that  he  is  not  the 
mere  echo  of  the  selfish  or  tyrannical  sen- 
timents of  others,  and  that,  although  fight- 
ing in  the  private  ranks,  he  did  not  take  the 
less  interest  in  the  conduct  and  issue  of  the 


contest.  In  many  instances,  yielding  to  the 
emotions  excited  within  his  breast  by  the 
splendour  of  military  renown,  or  by  the 
milder  yet  not  less  powerful  radiancy  of  the 
apostolic  virtues,  he  has  left  his  readers  to 
form  their  own  opinions  and  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

While,  therefore,  this  work  cannot  be 
considered,  in  one  point  of  view,  as  entirely 
his  own,  it  nevertheless  becomes  virtually 
so,  by  the  author's  vouching  for  the  accura- 
cy of  the  facts  therein  related — a  responsi- 
bility which  he  takes  upon  himself  the 
more  willingly,  from  his  desire  not  to  com- 
promise any  noble  personages  to  whom  he 
might  have  wished  to  dedicate  his  volumes. 
Although  our  author  has  most  scrupu- 
lously avoided  any  observations  which 
might  give  offence  to  the  memory  of  that 
extraordinary  man  who  lately  ruled  the 
destinies  of  France,  with  so  much  glory  for 
himself  and  her,  although  he  has  been 
equally  careful  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  hero  now 
no  more,  yet  when  that  name  becomes  mix- 
ed up  with  important  facts,  and  when  the 
integrity  of  history  forbids  the  suppression 
of  those  facts,  our  author  has  not  hesitated 
to  say  :  "  He  was  in  such  a  place  and  acted 
thus." 

Equally  anxious  has  M.  Artaud  been  to 
diffuse  a  splendour  around  the  lofty  quali- 
ties of  Pius  VII.,  and  if  in  one  single  in- 
stance that  pontiff  appears  to  have  incurred 
blame,  since  an  accusatory  document  has 
found  its  place  in  these  volumes,  he  soon 
recovered  from  that  state  of  bodily  illness 
and  exhaustion  which  had  operated  so  un- 
favorably on  his  mind,  and  again  astonish- 
ed all  around  him  by  his  Christian,  we  had 
almost  said  celestial,  virtues.  Had  the  au- 
thor, as  he  himself  very  justly  observes,  per- 
sisted in  a  useless  silence,  he  would  have 
been  precluded  in  the  sequel  from  applaud- 
ing one  of  the  most  heroic  actions,  and  one 
of  the  most  glorious  and  affecting  instances 
of  repentance  and  contrition,  ever  exhibited 
to  the  admiration  of  mankind,  or  deserving 
the  favor  of  the  Most  High  . 

Having  thus  stated  our  opinion  of  the 
plan  and  general  merits  of  this  interesting 
work,  we  shall  proceed  to  examine  its  con- 
tents more  in  detail,  and  although  the  facts 
therein  related  are  so  numerous  and  im- 
portant both  in  political  and  a  moral  point 
of  view,  that  many  more  pages  than  are 
allotted  to  us  would  be  too  few  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  them,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
compress  as  many  of  them  as  possible  with- 
in our  brief  article. 

After  a  few  introductory  observations  up- 
on the  reign  of  Pius  VII.,  the  author  pro- 
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ceeds  to  state  that  his  late  holiness  was  born 
at   Cesena,  in  the  legation  of  Forli,  on  the 
Hth  August,  1742,  his  father  being  Count 
Scipio   Chiaramonte,   and  his  mother  the 
Countess  Jane   Ghini.     Having   been  des- 
tined from  his  youth  to  the  austerities  of  the 
cloister,  he   entered   upon    his  theological 
studies  at  Parma,  and  on  the  20th  August, 
1758,  took  the  habit  of  St.   Benedict.     But 
"  to  some  kind  of  men,  their  virtues  serve 
them  but  as  enemies  ;"  and  so  it  was  with 
Chiaramonte,  whose  amiable  qualities  and 
superior  talents  but  excited  the  jealousy  of 
his  brethren,  and  they  therefore  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  their  malignity,  by 
subjecting  him  to  every  species  of  annoy- 
ance and  mortification.     How  painful  it  is 
thus  to  see  verified  the  saying  of  the  divine 
Ariosto,  that   discord,  intrigue,  and   vice, 
usually  take  up  their  abode  in  that  place  in 
which  nought   should  reside  but  fraternal 
love,  tranquillity,  and    virtue.      Fortunate 
was  it  for  our  monk,  that  he   found  a  pro- 
tector in   Pius  VI.,  who,   indignant  at  the 
unworthy  treatment  of  his  fellow  citizen 
and  relation,  conferred  upon  him,  by  a  brief, 
the  title  of  Abbate ;  shortly  after  nomina- 
ted him  bishop  of  Tivoli  :  upon  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Bondi,    translated  him  to  the 
bishopric  of   Imola  ;  and  on  the   Hth  Fe- 
bruary, 1 785,presented  him  with  a  cardinal's 
hat. 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  describe  the 
war  in  Italy,  and  treats  at  length  of  the  ar- 
mistice concluded  at  Bologna  between  the 
holy  see  and  the  French  republic ;  the  new 
victories  of  Bonaparte  ;  the  invasion  of  the 
Roman  States  ;  the  famous  treaty  of  Tolen- 
tino ;  the  tumults  of  Rome,  in  which  Ge-. 
neral  Duphot  fell  a  victim ;  and  the  inex- 
cusable conduct  of  the  French  ambassador, 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  others  of  his  coun- 
trymen .  The  consequence  of  this  unhappy 
event  was  the  marching  of  General  Ber- 
thier  upon  Rome,  a  procedure  which  plain- 
ly showed  that  the  Directory,  in  violation 
of  every  principle  of  political  integrity  and 
honor,  had  been  the  real  instigators  of  the 
conspiracy  concocted  against  the  pope,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  a  pretext  for 
laying  main  basse  upon  some  property  be- 
longing to  the  papal  see,  and  which  was 
deposited  with  a  Genoese  banker : — 

"  By  a  decree  of  the  Directory,"  says 
our  author,  "  it  was  ordered,  that  the  dia- 
monds formerly  given  in  pledge  by  the 
pope  to  the  French  republic,  and  which 
had  been  afterwards  restored  to  him, 
should  be  seized  at  Genoa,  where  they  still 
remained,  converted  into  specie,  and 
transmitted  to  the  military  chest  of  the 
army  of  Italy.    M.  Fay  poult  was  instruct- 


ed to  employ  every  possible  means,  even 
force,  to  obtain  possession  of  them." 

The  Roman  republic  was  now  proclaim- 
ed, and  the  unhappy  Pius  VI.  being  forced 
from  Rome,  was  first  conducted  to  Sienna, 
then  to  the  Chartreuse  of  Florence,  and 
after  the  tumults  at  Imola  and  the  celebra- 
ted homily  of  Cardinal  Chiaramonte,  to 
Valenza,  where  he  died  on  the  28th  of  Au- 
gust, 1799.  The  description  of  this  vene- 
rable pontiff's  departure  from  Rome  is  so 
touching  that  we  cannot  omit  its  insertion 
here. 

"  The  unfortunate  sovereign,  who  might 
have  avoided  his  deplorable  fate  by  taking 
the  road  to  Naples,  was  declared  a  prison- 
er. He  was  told,  with  unfeeling  irony, 
that  his  predilection  for  travel  was  now 
about  to  be  indulged.  By  an  order  of  the 
Directory,  the  pope,  at  first  a  captive  in 
his  own  apartments,  was  despoiled  of  his 
rings  even  to  the  pontifical  signet,  and 
was  commanded  to  quit  Rome.  A  violent 
storm  raged  on  the  night  fixed  for  his  de- 
parture, nevertheless,  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  20th  of  February,  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  oppressed 
by  misfortunes,  and  enfeebled  by  years, 
was  forced  to  enter  a  carriage,  and  the 
gates  of  the  court  yard  were  opened  just 
sufficient  to  allow  the  vehicle  to  pass  ;  but 
no  sooner  did  the  pontiff  appear  in  the 
open  street,  on  his  way  to  the  Porta  An- 
gelica, than  he  found  a  vast  concourge  of 
his  subjects,  who  courageously  testified  to 
him  their  veneration  and  ther  love." 

An  interesting  account  follows  the  con- 
clave of  Venice,  of  the  disputes  between 
the  cardinals  and  Monsignore  Gonsalvi,  a 
most  able  politician,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed secretary  to  the  conclave — and  of  the 
election,  principally  through  Gonsalvi's 
means,  of  the  Cardinal  Chiaramonte,  who 
out  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  his  bene- 
factor, the  late  pope,  assumed  the  name  of 
Pius  VII.  The  newly  chosen  pontiff  pub- 
lished his  Encyclica,  or  apostolic  address, 
and  departed  from  Venice  for  Rome,  which 
city  he  entered  on  the  third  of  July,  and 
immediately  commenced  his  wise  and  pa- 
ternal government.  The  battle  of  Maren- 
go shortly  followed,  and  the  first  consul  an- 
nounced that  he  was  disposed  to  treat  with 
the  pope,  for  which  object  M.  Cacault  ar- 
rived at  Rome,  having  our  author  as  his 
secretary  of  legation.  A  characteristic 
trait  of  Bonaparte  is  here  related.  Upon 
taking  leave  of  the  first  consul,  M.  Cacault 
asked  him  in  what  manner  he  should  treat 
the  pope.  "  Treat  him,"  replied  the  gene- 
ral, "as  if  he  had  two  hundred  thousand 
men  at   his  command.     You  know,"  con- 
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tinued  he,  "  that  in  the  month  of  October, 
1796,  I  wrote  to  you  that  I  was  more  ambi- 
tious to  be  the  savior  of  the  holy  see  than 
its  destroyer." 

This  embassy,  however  was  instructed 
to  depart  from  Rome  unless  the  concordat 
was  signed  within  three  days,  and  in  con- 
sequence M.  Cacault  quitted  Rome  for  Flo- 
rence, leaving  behind  him  the  secretary  of 
legation,  while  Gonsalvi,  now  a  cardinal 
set  off  for  Paris.  After  drawing  a  parallel 
between  the  concordats  of  Leo  X.  and 
Francis  I.  and  that  of  1801,  the  author  pro 
ceeds  to  describe  the  parties  who  had  most 
influence  with  the  pope  at  this  time — the  re- 
moval from  Rome  of  Cardinal  Maury  by  or- 
der of  the  first  consul.the  doubts  of  the  popeas 
to  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  the  French 
government,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  upon  the  recent  concordat. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  pasquinades 
upon  the  occasion  : — 

■  Pio  (VI.)  per  conservar  lafede, 
Perda  la  sede. 
Pio  (VII.)  per  conservar  la  sede, 
Perde  la  fede." 

The  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  at  length  request- 
ed and  obtained  leave  to  present  the  concor- 
dat to  the  first  consul.  The  minister  Ca- 
cault then  resumed  his  functions  in  Rome, 
whither  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  also  returned. 
Cardinal  Caprara  proceeded  to  France  as 
legate  a  latere.  The  author  transcribes  in 
this  place  the  letter  written  by  the  fourteen 
French  bishops  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
England,  in  answer  to  the  pope's  ordinan- 
ces. He  also  gives  the  report  of  M.  Ber- 
nier  upon  the  same  subject,  as  well  as  that 
of  an  agent  respecting  the  French  bishops 
who  had  fled  into  Germany.  Then  follows 
the  firm  answer  of  the  pope  to  a  letter  from 
the  first  consul. 

Pius  VII.  had  given  instructions  to  Car- 
dinal Caprara,  to  require  that  the  body  of 
the  late  pope  might  be  transported  to  Rome. 
The  request  was  immediately  complied 
with,  and  orders  were  given  that  the  re- 
mains of  that  pontiff  should  be  delivered  to 
Monsignore  Spina.  An  account  then  fol- 
lows of  the  arrival  of  the  body  at  Rome 
and  its  magnificent  interment.  The  fol- 
lowing will  not  be  read  without  interest. 

"  They  then  proceeded  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  body.  After  opening  both  cof- 
fins, the  one  of  wood  and  the  other  of  lead, 
the  body  was  discovered  entire  ;  but  as  the 
coffin  had,  from  want  of  due  care,  been 
turned  over,  and  carried  in  that  position, 
a  part  of  the  face,  and  particularly  the 
nose,  which  rested  upon  the  lead,  had  un- 
dergone some  change.    Near  the  hands 
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was  found  a  Latin  inscription,  placed  there 
by  Monsignore  Marotti,  designating  the 
place  where  the  pontiff's  death  had  taken 
place.  In  this  paper  were  remarked  words 
which  were  doubtless  at  the  time  unknown 
to  tho  Directory,  so  true  is  it,  that  under 
the  very  eyes  oi  the  fiercest  tyrants  it  is 
possible  to  transmit  their  perfidy  and  bru- 
tality to  the  indignation  of  posterity.  The 
expressions  were  as  follows : 

'  In  arce  in  qua 
Obses  Gallorum  custodiebatur?  " 

Prudence  perhaps  suggested  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  milder  term  obses  for  the  real  one 
caplivus. 

About  this  time  several  important  events 
took  place : — the  promulgation  of  the  con- 
cordat by  the  first  consul  ;  the  abdication 
of  Charles  Emanuel  IV.,  king  of  Sardinia  ; 
the  succession  of  his  brother,  Victor  Ema- 
nuel ;  and  the  negociations  with  England 
relative  to  the  nomination  of  the  grand-mas- 
ter of  Malta. 

Upon  restoring  Benevento  and  Ponte 
Corvo  to  the  holy  see,  Bonaparte  required 
as  an  equivalent  five  cardinal's  hats  for 
France.  M.  Talleyrand  also,  that  able,  as- 
tute, and  redoubtable  diplomatist,  had  his 
secular  habit  restored  to  him,  a  circum- 
stance which  excited  much  disapprobation 
and  which  was  productive  of  important  con- 
sequences. The  city  of  Pesaro  was  also 
given  back  to  the  pope,  who  about  this  time 
nominated  as  grand  master  of  the  order  of 
Malta  the  Bailli  Ruspoli,  a  choice  which 
met  with  the  approbation  of  France. 

In  the.  month  of  September,  1802,  M.  Ca- 
cault received  a  private  letter  from  M.  de 
Bourrienne,  in  which  he  announced  to  him 
that  Canova  was  invited  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  Paris  to  execute  a  statue  of  the 
first  consul.  The  artist  was  to  be  perfectly 
at  liberty  as  to  the  mode  of  execution  ;  his 
travelling  expenses  were  to  be  defrayed; 
and  he  was  to  receive  for  his  labors  the 
sum  of  120,000  francs.  Upon  the  letter 
being  made  known  to  this  celebrated  sculp- 
tor, he  peremptorily  refused  to  go.  "  It  is 
Bonaparte,"  said  he,  "  it  is  this  man  who 
has  destroyed  my  country  and  afterwards 
abandoned  it  to  Austria.  I  have  more  than 
I  can  do  here.  I  ask  nothing  from  power; 
besides,  the  winter  is  approaching,  and  I 
shall  find  my  death  amid  the  snows  of  Pa- 
ris." After  some  remonstrances,  however, 
from  M.  Cacault,  Canova  became  mollified 
and  consented  to  proceed  to  the  French  ca- 
pital ;  an  acquiescence  which,  it  is  said,  was 
principally  owing  to  his  being  told,that  when 
Bonaparte  was  in  Egypt,  and  was  present 
at  the  discovery  ot  a  colossal  statue,  he  had 
exclaimed,  "  Ah !   were  I  not  a  conqueror, 
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I  would  be  a  sculptor."  Canova's  conduct 
during  this  his  first  visit  to  Paris  was  cha- 
racterized alike  by  discretion  and  courage. 
At  his  very  first  introduction  to  the  first 
consul,  he  told  him  that  Rome  languished 
in  poverty  ;  that  its  commerce  was  ruined, 
and  that  the  finest  remains  of  antiquity, 
which  it  once  could  boast  of  as  its  own, 
were  then  in  the  galleries  and  collections  of 
foreigners.  The  answer  was,  M  I  will  re- 
store Rome.  The  welfare  of  humanity  is 
dear  to  me,  and  I  will  effect  it." 

The  next  concordat  was  that  with  the 
Italian  republic.  The  republics  of  Lucca 
and  Genoa  were  created.  The  pope  had  a 
magnificent  legacy  bequeathed  to  him  by  a 
Venetian  nobleman,  Monsignore  Cornaro  : 
this  was  a  palace  at  Venice  with  all  the 
pictures  that  it  contained.  Bonaparte  also 
sent  him  as  a  present  two  schooners,  named 
the  St.  Peter  and  the  St.  Paul,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  commerce.  The  account  of 
the  audience  given  by  the  pope  to  the  officers 
of  these  vessels  will  be  found  curious. 

The  Bailli  Ruspoli  having,  it  is  suppos- 
ed, from  English  influence,  refused  the  ap- 
pointment of  grand-master  of  Malta,  Tom- 
masi  was  raised  to  that  dignity.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  pope  at  this  time,  though  upon 
the  whole  satisfactory,  was  rendered  some- 
what irksome  by  several  untoward  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  infamous  satires  pub- 
lished against  him,  and  the  attack  made 
upon  M.  Cacault,  by  a  faeinoroso,  while 
passing  through  a  by-street;  and  which 
but  for  the  magnanimity  of  that  mini- 
ster, might  have  compromised  the  go- 
vernment. The  circumstance,  however, 
which  gave  most  umbrage  to  his  holiness, 
was  the  recall  of  M.  Cacault  to  Paris,  and 
his  being  replaced  by  Cardinal  Fesch,  un- 
cle to  the  first  consul.  It  is  said  that  the 
cardinal,  upon  his  appointment,  having  ex- 
pressed his  intentions  to  look  over  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  holy  see,  "  Read  no- 
thing," said  the  first  consul  to  him,  "  tact 
is  all  that  is  necessary.'' 

The  subjects  our  author  next  proceeds  to 
treat  upon,  are  the  re-organization  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  Germany  ;  the  no- 
mination of  M.  Chateaubriand  as  secretary 
of  legation,  in  place  of  our  author  ;  the  in- 
structions given  to  Cardinal  Fesch ;  the 
pope's  letter  to  the  first  consul  upon  the 
German  churches  ;  the  arrival  of  M.  Cha- 
teaubriand at  Rome,  and  his  first  emotions 
upon  finding  himself  in  that  ancient  city; 
the  arrival  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

In  1804  Bonaparte  determined  upon  as- 
suming the  imperial  dignity,  and  invited 
the  pope  to  come  to  Paris  to  consecrate 
and  crown  him.     A  long  correspondence 


followed,  the  pope  insisting  upon  certain 
conditions.  Much  delay  ensuing,  Cardi- 
nal Fesch  pressed  for  a  decided  promise  of 
departure.  Conferences  of  two,  three,  and 
four  hours  in  length  took  place  with  Cardi- 
nal Gcnsalvi ;  every  day  fresh  difficulties 
were  started ;  at  length  the  pontificial  go- 
vernment declared  that  it  expected  a  letter 
of  invitation,  which  should  obtain  unequi- 
vocal assurances  of  a  sincere  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  religion.  The  emperor  then  de- 
cided upon  writing  the   following  letter : — 

"  Most  holy  Father, 

"  The  happy  effect  produced  upon 
the  character  and  moral  feeling  of  my 
people  by  the  re- establishment  of  the 
Christian  religion  induces  me  to  intreat 
that  your  holiness  will  give  me  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  interest  which  you  take  in  my 
welfare,  and  in  that  of  this  great  nation, 
under  circumstances  the  most  important 
ever  presented  by  the  annals  of  mankind. 
I  beg  that  you  will,  in  person,  impart,  in 
the  highest  possible  degree,  the  character 
of  religion  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  anoint- 
ing and  crowning  the  first  emperor  of  the 
French.  This  ceremony  will  acquire  an 
additional  splendor  by  being  performed 
by  your  holiness ;  and  your  holiness  will 
thereby  insure  both  for  us  and  our  people, 
the  blessing  of  that  Deity,  whose  high  will 
determines  alike  the  fate  of  empires  and 
of  individuals. 

"  Your  holiness  is  aware  of  the  affection 
which  I  have  long  entertained  for  you, 
and  may  judge  therefrom  of  the  pleasure 
which  this  circumstance  will  afford  me  of 
giving  you  fresh  proof  of  it.  We  pray 
God,  most  holy  Father,  to  vouchsafe  you 
many  years  that  you  may  direct  and 
govern  in  your  wisdom  our  holy  mother 
Church. 

"Your  devout  Son. 

(Signed)    "Napoleon. 

"  Cologne,  September  15th,  1804." 

This  letter  of  the  emperor's  was  carried 
to  the  pope  by  General  Caffarelli.  His 
holiness  had  required  that  it  might  be  pre- 
sented to  him  by  two  bishops,  if  Cardinal 
Fesch  had  not  the  duty  assigned  to  him. — 
However,  as  the  general  possessed  a  repu- 
tation for  much  amenity  and  suavity,  and 
had  also  expressed  great  satisfaction  upon 
the  publication  of  the  concordat,  the  pope 
received  him  with  kindness.  Some  scru- 
ples, however,  induced  the  pontiff  to  require 
another  letter  more  explicit  upon  the  affairs 
of  religion,  in  answer  to  which  requisition 
M.  Talleyrand  addressed  cardinal  Caprara 
as  follows : — 

"  The  coronation  of  his  majesty  will  not 
be  the  only  object  of  this  journey;  the 
grand  interests  of  religion,  which  will  be 
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"  My  very  dear  Son  in  Jesus  Christ, 
"  We  received  through  the  hands  of 
Cardinal  Cambacercs,  at  Turin,  where  we 
arrived  last  night  at  midnight,  your  ma- 
jesty's letter  of  the  1st  of  November.  Your 
majesty's   obliging  expressions,  not  less 
than  your  attention  in  deputing  three  dis- 
tinguished personages  to  congratulate  us 
upon  our  journey,  have  enabled  us  to  bear 
with  greater  strength  and  cheerfulness  the 
fatigue  of  travelling.     We   have  not  the 
least  doubt  of  these  indubitable  proofs  of 
your  attachment  being  both  agreeable  to 
your  majesty,  and  beneficial  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  the  only  sure  basis  of  the  stabili- 
ty of  thrones,  and  the  happiness  of  nations. 
Faithful  to  our  promise,  we  hasten  on  as 
expeditiously   as   possible,  that  we  may 
gratify  your  wishes ;  but  fatigue  conse- 
quent upon  the  long  and  oppressive  jour- 
ney of  yesterday,  the  horrible  state  of  the 
roads,  the  want  of  horses,  which  is  such, 
that  part  of  our  suite  has  not  yet  arrived, 
oblige  us  to  remain  one  day  at  Turin,  to- 
gether with  the  Cardinals  Fesch  and  Cam- 
bacercs, who  are  equally  convinced  with 
ourselves  of  this  unavoidable  necessity. 
We  feel  ourselves  animated  in  this  journey 
by  a  most  anxious  desire  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  your  majesty,  and 
to  procure  for  religion  and  the  Church  ad- 


discussed  in  the  mutual  councils  of  his 
majesty  and  the  sovereign  pontiff,  will  con- 
stitute the  principal  part.  The  results  of 
their  deliberations  cannot  but  prove  in  the 
highest  degree  advantageous  to  the  pro- 
gress of  religion,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state." 

Encouraged  by  these  assurances,  Pius 
VII.,  adds  our  author,  (who  had  now  re- 
turned to  Rome)  pronounced  an  allocution 
in  the  Consistory,  and  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  eardinals,  the  time  of  his 
departure  was  fixed,  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  be- 
ing appointed  to  direct  and  carry  on  the 
government  during  the  pope's  absence.  His 
holiness,  therefore,  set  ofFon  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1804,  and  having  arrived  at  Flo- 
rence, was  received  with  the  utmost  respect 
by  the  queen  of  Etruria.  Great  efforts 
were  indeed  made  by  an  English  agent  to 
detain  him  in  that  city,  or  to  make  him  de- 
lay his  departure  for  one  day,  in  order  to  af- 
ford time  for  establishing  a  cordon  sanitairt; 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  offthe  communi- 
cations between  Tuscany  and  Bologna,  on 
account  of  an  epidemic,  which  had  broken 
out  at  Leghorn.  But  Pius  VII.  refused  to 
interrupt  his  journey,  considering  that,  ha- 
ving promised  to  arrive  in  France  as  speedi- 
ly as  possible,  any  delay  would  be  deroga- 
tory to  his  dignity.  On  the  1 3th  of  No- 
vember the  pope  arrived  at  Turin,  whence 
he  wrote  to  the  emperor  as  follows: — 


vantages  which  may,  in  the  history  of  our 
times,  diffuse  a  splendor  around  your  ma- 
jesty and  us.  It  is  with  these  sentiments 
that  we  bestow  upon  you  majesty,  with 
the  utmost  cordiality,  the  paternal  apos- 
tolic benediction. 
"Given  at  Turin,  November  13th,  1804, 
"  Of  our  pontificate  the  fifth, 

'  'Pius  P.  P.  VII." 


The   emperor's 
of  November,  was 


answer, 
this  : — 


dated  the  20th 


"  Most  holy  Father, 

"  I  have  learned  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  by  the  letter  of  your  holiness 
dated  from  Turin,  that  your  holiness  is 
in  good  health.  I  am  most  anxious  to 
know  how  your  holiness  has  supported 
the  fatigue  of  crossing  the  mountains.  I 
flatter  myself  that  in  the  course  of  this 
week,  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of  seeing 
your  holiness,  and  of  expressing  the  senti- 
ments I  entertain  for  you.  By  repairing 
to  my  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  which  is  on 
the  road,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  enjoy  that 
pleasure  the  sooner. 

"  Thereupon,  I  pray  God,  most  holy 
Father,  that  he  may  vouchsafe  you  many 
years  to  direct  and  govern  our  holy  mo- 
ther Church, 

"  Your  devout  Son, 

(Signed)     "Napoleon. 

"  Saint  Cloud,  November  20th,  1804." 


On  the  25th  the  pope  arrived  at  Fontaine- 
bleau. The  emperor  who  was  hunting, 
having  been  informed  of  the  approach  of 
his  holiness,  met  him  at  the  cross  of  S.  Ha- 
rein.  They  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  and  were  there  received  by  Cardi- 
nal Caprara,  and  the  great  officers  of  the 
household.  After  various  interviews  be- 
tween these  illustrious  personages,  the  pope 
proceeded  to  visit  the  empress,  a  condescen- 
sion which  did  not  pass  without  censure,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  papal  dignity ;  but  the 
pope  replied,  "  Let  us  do  thus  much  for 
France  ;  if  we  have  causes  of  discord,  let 
it  not  be  occasioned  by  matters  of  etiquette. 
In  travelling  there  is  less  etiquette  than  at 
Rome,  as  you  well  know." 

On  the  pope's  arrival  at  Paris,  he  receiv- 
ed addresses  from  the  president  of  the  se- 
nate, the  legislative  body,  and  various  other 
public  assemblies,  and  on  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, at  nine  o'clock,  his  holiness  left  the  Tu- 
lleries  for  the  metropolitan  church,  in  order 
to  perform  the  august  ceremony  of  the  co- 
ronation of  the  emperor.  M.  de  Pradt,  who 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies to  the  clergy,  and  who  did  not  quit  Na- 
poleon a  single  instant,  asserts  that  through- 
out the  whole  ceremony  he  did  nothing 
but  gape.  Upon  receiving  news  of  the  co- 
ronation of  the   emperor,  the  Romans  be- 
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Came  very  impatient  for  the  return  of  their 
beloved  pontiff — an  impatience  which  they 
took  every  opportunity  of  expressing  to  the 
agents  of  the  French  government. 

The  author  commences  his  second  vo- 
lume with  an  account  of  the  pope's  resi- 
dence at  the  Tuileries  in  the  pavilion  of 
Flora,  where  he  continued  to  grant  audience 
to  the  faithful,  and  sometimes  received 
the  emperor.  He  gives  us  a  letter  of 
congratulation  sent  by  Pius  to  Napoleon 
on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a  nephew, 
the  son  of  the  princess  Hortense  and  his 
brother  Louis.  This  is  the  same  youth 
who  has  recently  compromised  himself  so 
unfortunately  at  Strasburg.  His  holiness 
also  received  intelligence  of  the  alarming 
inundation  of  the  Tiber,  which  took  place 
on  the  31at  of  January,  1805 — a  disaster 
that  occasioned  the  mostseiious  losses,  and 
which  the  Romans  did  not  fail  to  attribute 
to  the  continued  absence  of  the  pope. 

Whilst  the  holy  father  was  making  pre- 
parations for  his  departure,  the  arch-chan- 
cellor of  the  German  empire  expressed  his 
wish  that  Monsignore  Bernier  should  be 
appointed  legate  a  latere  at  Ratisbon.  This 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  Report  of 
M.  Portalis  upon  the  ecclesiastical  demands 
of  the  pope.  The  discussions  which  ensu- 
ed ;  the  reproduction  of  the  letter  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  the  Cardinal  de  la  Tremouille  and 
to  Innocent  XII. ;  the  colloquies  of  the  pope 
with  the  emperor,  are  all  related  with  gra- 
phic power.  The  state  papers  connected 
with  the  subject  will  be  found  particularly 
interesting.  The  conclusion  of  Napole- 
on's answer  to  the  demands  of  the  pope  is 
very  striking. 

"  The  emperor,  ever  constant  to  the  plan 
he  has  laid  down  for  himself  from  the  com- 
mencement, will  place  all  his  glory  and  all 
his  happiness  in  being  one  of  the  firmest 
supports  of  the  holy  see,  and  one  of  the 
most  sincere  defenders  of  the  prosperity 
of  Christian  nations.  He  is  desirous  that 
among  the  actions  which  have  thrown  a 
splendor  around  his  existence,  should  be 
reckoned  foremost  the  respect  which  he 
has  constantly  manifested  for  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  his  successful  efforts  for 
reconciling  to  it  the  affections  and  the 
faith  of  the  first  nation  of  the  universe." 

Our  author's  own  reflections  upon  the 
above  are  admirable. 

'  But  were  such  sentiments  likely  to  last 
long?  Will  there  not  always  be  found  in 
Napoleon,  whenever  the  question  turns 
upon  religious  matters,  two  distinct  indi- 
viduals?—the  one,  just,  prompt,  clear- 
headed, not  above  asking  counsel  upon 
questions  which  he  had  never  studied,  re- 


ceiving with  a  good  grace  wholesome  ad- 
vice, and  acting  upon  it  with  all  the  ener- 
gy which  accompanies  an  internal  convic- 
tion; the  other,  restless,  given  up  to  a 
foolish  pride,  and  a  superficial  knowledge, 
envious  of  the  mission  of  the  priesthood, 
and  considering  himself  humiliated,  inas- 
much as  he  is  not,  in  the  intervals  between 
battles,  the  pontiff  of  the  nation,  as  he  had 
been  the  supreme  director  of  the  army," 
&c. 

Several  circumstances  had  occurred  to 
lead  the  Pope  to  apprehend  that  his  de- 
parture from  the  French  capital  would  not 
be  permitted  ;  this  almost  became  certain, 
when  a  person  of  high  rank  and  office,  but 
whose  name  his  holiness  would  never  di- 
vulge, actually  spoke  to  him  about  taking 
up  his  residence  at  Avignon.  Although 
the  communication  was  not  official,  Napo- 
leon's power  over  the  words  and  even  the 
thoughts  of  those  about  him  was  too  great 
to  suppose  it  to  be  hazarded  without  his 
permission.  The  pope,  therefore,  repli- 
ed,— 

"  A  report  has  been  spread,  that  we 
might  be  forcibly  detained  in  France: 
well!  deprive  us  of  our  liberty:  all  has 
been  foreseen  and  provided  against.  Be- 
fore leaving  Rome,  we  signed  a  formal 
abdication,  which  will  come  into  opera- 
tion the  moment  we  become  a  prisoner ; 
this  instrument  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
French  power ;  it  is  deposited  with  Car- 
dinal Pignatelli  at  Palermo,  and  so  soon 
as  the  projects,  now  said  to  be  meditated, 
are  put  into  execution,  there  will  remain 
in  your  hands  only  a  poor  monk,  named 
Barnabas  Chiaramonte." 

His  holiness,  however,  contrary  to  his 
fears,  obtained  permission  to  quit  Paris, 
about  the  same  time  that  Napoleon  was  to 
set  off  in  order  to  be  crowned  King  of  Italy. 
After  receiving  every  mark  of  veneration 
and  every  testimonial  of  esteem,  from  the 
different  cities  through  which  he  passed, 
particularly  at  Chalons-sur-Saone  and  at 
Lyons,  his  holiness  arrived  safe  at  Rome 
on  the  16th  of  May.  He  wras  received  at 
the  gate  of  St.  Peter's  by  Cardinal  York, 
though  this  venerable  prelate  was  bending 
under  the  weight  of  fourscore  years. 

"After  the  benediction,  the  pontiff  again 
approached  the  altar  to  make  a  last  prayer 
before  quitting  the  church.  It  would  seem 
that,  while  on  his  knees,  he  was  seized 
with  a  kind  of  ecstacy.  The  idea  of  find- 
ing himself  once  more  in  the  chief  temple 
of  his  capital,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  his  melancholy  departure  from 
it;  the  recollection  of  the  dangers  he  had 
incurred  or  imagined  he  had  incurred 
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during  so  long  a  journey,  so  engrossed  his 
every  faculty,  that  he  remained,  as  if  im- 
movable, at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  His  ab- 
straction continued ;  the  church,  which 
had  not  been  lighted  up,  no  night  ceremo- 
ny having  been  expected,  gradually  be- 
came dark.  More  than  thirty  thousand 
persons  were,  in  the  midst  of  this  silence 
and  the  approach  of  night,  totally  unable 
to  account  for  so  extraordinary  a  circum- 
stance. Cardinal  Gonslavi  now  gently 
arose,  approached  the  pope,  and^  touching 
his  arm,  asked  him  if  he  was  suffering  any 
sudden  indisposition.  The  pope  pressed 
the  cardinal's  hand,  thanked  him,  and  as- 
sured him  that  this  prolongation  of  his 
prayer  was  but  the  effect  of  excessive 
nappiness  and  delight." 

Soon  after  the  arrival  in  Rome,  the  pope 
received  a  letter  from  Napoleon  relative  to 
Jeroma  Bonaparte,  who  had  married  a 
Protestant  lady  in  America.  This  letter 
gave  rise  to  several  important  questions  and 
to  some  unpleasant  feelings ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  magnificent  gifts  passed  be- 
tween the  French  emperor  and  the  pontiff. 
The  former  was  gratified  by  receiving  a 
superb  cameo  representing  The  Continence 
of  Scipio,  the  latter  by  the  present  of  a 
splendid  tiara. 

As  the  emperor,  however,  insisted  upon 
the  pope's  annulling  the  marriage  of  his 
brother,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  an- 
swering him  in  a  very  long  letter,  the  fol- 
lowing passages  from  which  will  not  fail 
to  be  read  with  great  interest,  in  this  coun- 
try especially : 

"  Amidst  an  oppressive  accumulation  of 
business,  we  have  taken  every  possible 
care  and  trouble  in  making  personal  re- 
search to  discover  if  our  apostolic  autho- 
rity could  furnish  us  with  some  means  of 
meeting  your  majesty's  wishes,  which, 
considering  their  object,  it  would  have  gi- 
ven us  infinite  satisfaction  to  have  se- 
conded. But,  in  whatever  point  of  view 
we  have  considered  the  matter,  the  only 
result  has  been  our  conviction,  that  of  all 
the  motives  which  have  been  proposed,  or 
which  we  can  imagine,  there  is  not  one 
which  holds  out  a  hope  of  being  able  to 
satisfy  your  majesty  as  far  as  we  could 
wish,  namely,  to  declare  the  nullity  of  the 
said  marriage. 

"  The  three  reports  which  your  majesty 
has  forwarded  to  us,  being  based  upon 
reciprocally  opposite  principles,  naturally 
destroy  each  other. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  difference  of  re- 
ligion, considered  by  the  church  as  a  bar 
nullifying  a  marriage,  is  of  no  effect  be- 
tween two  persons  who  have  been  baptized, 
although  one  of  them  may  not  belong  to 
the  Catholic  communion. 

"  This  bar  is  only  of  effect  in  marriages 
contracted  between  a  Christian  and  an  in- 


fidel. Marriages  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  although  they  may  be  held  in 
abhorrence  by  the  church, are,  nevertheless, 
recognized  by  it  as  valid.     *     *     * 

11  After  this  research  into  facts,  we  have 
considered,  under  every  point  of  view, 
whether  the  absence  of  the  priest  could, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical law,  furnish  a  reason  for  nullity  ; 
but  we  have  remained  convinced  that  this 
motive  of  nullity  does  not  exist. 

"  It  does  not,  in  fact,  exist  with  respect 
to  the  place  of  residence  of  the  husband. 

It  is  an  incontestible  maxim,  that, 

for  the  validity  of  a  marriage,  it  suffices  to 
observe  the  laws  which  are  in  force  in  the 
country  where  one  of  the  two  parties  re- 
sides, especially  when  neither  of  the  two 
clandestinely  or  fraudulently  abandons  his 
place  of  abode  :  whence  it  follows,  that,  if 
the  laws  in  force  in  the  country  of  the  wo- 
man's residence,  and  in  which  the  marri- 
age is  celebrated,  be  duly  observed,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  conform  to  those  in  force 
in  the  country  of  the  man's  residence,  and 
in  which  the  marriage  has  not  been  con- 
tracted. 

"  Nor  can  there  exist  a  reason  of  nullity 
on  account  of  the  woman's  place  of  resi- 
dence, for  the  reasons  above  assigned." 

The  above  passages  from  the  letter  of 
Pius  VII.  set  completely  at  rest  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  such  marriages.  The 
decision  of  the  pope  was,  however,  any 
thing  but  agreeable  to  the  emperor,  who, 
perhaps,  by  way  of  retaliation,  addressed  to 
him  a  very  strong  letter  upon  the  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  of  Italy,  which  letter,  together 
with  the  discreet  answer  of  the  pope,  will 
be  found  in  its  place.  The  emperor,  short- 
ly afterwards,  ordered  Ancona  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  French  troops,  an  invasion  of 
the  papal  territory  and  rights,  against  which 
the  pope  protested  with  equal  justice,  elo- 
quence, and  firmness.  After  the  famous 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  another  still  more  vio- 
lent epistle  was  addressed  by  Napoleon  to 
his  holiness,  in  which  he  formally  declares 
himself  the  Emperor  of  Rome.  "  Voire 
Saintele"  says  he,  "est  souverain  de  Rome, 
mais fen  suis  I 'empereur,"  The  reply  of 
the  pope  is  drawn  up  with  great  care,  sa- 
gacity, and  temper,  and  displays  throughout 
a  courage  worthy  of  his  character  and 
station. 

The  immoderate  ambition  of  Bonaparte 
now  still  more  openly  and  unblushingly 
displayed  itself  by  his  causing  his  brother 
Joseph  to  enter  Naples  at  the  head  of  an  ar- 
my, and  to  assume  the  royal  dignity.  Times 
have  been,  in  which  the  mere  fact  of  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  no  matter  by  what 
means,  insured  the  party  the  respect  and 
fear  of  those  under  his  sway  ;  the  case, 
however,  is  happily  different*  in  our  times, 
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and  if  monarchs  who  claim  the  thione  by 
long-  hereditary  descent,  are  compelled  (if 
they  wish  to  preserve  it)  to  affect  at  least 
the  semblance  of  virtues,  how  much,  more 
necessary  is  it  for  such  as  owe  their  scep- 
tre to  the  smiles  of  fortune  to  be  well-in- 
formed, learned,  just,  valiant,  grateful  for 
sacrifices  made  in  their  behalf,  and  bene- 
ficent to  those  learned  men  who  have  en- 
compassed their  new-made  crown  with  the 
halo  of  genius  and  talent  ! 

Sinister  rumors  were  now  very  rife : — 
the  holy  see  was  to  be  transferred  to  Avig- 
non or  to  Paris — the  states  of  the  church 
were  to  be  divided  between  the  kingdoms 
of  Italy  and  Naples — the  order  of  Malta 
was  to  be  secularized — the  French  code 
published  at  Rome — and  the  marriage  of 
priests  allowed.  Melancholy  forebodings 
oppressed  the  unhappy  pontiff,  who  now 
saw  himself  deprived  of  the  principalities 
of  Benevento  and  Ponte  Corvo,  the  former 
of  which  was  bestowed  upon  M.  Talley- 
rand and  the  latter  upon  Marshal  Berna- 
dotte.  He  found  himself  compelled  to  dis- 
miss his  valued  friend,  the  Cardinal  Caso- 
ni  as  his  secretary  of  state;  and  lastly,  he 
saw  Francis  forced  to  renounce  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1807,  the  family  of 
the  Stuarts  became  extinct  by  the  death  of 
Cardinal  York.  This  prince,  who  was 
born  in  Rome  on  the  6th  of  March,  1725, 
was  baptized  in  the  month  of  May  follow- 
ing by  the  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  He  at 
first  took  the  title  of  Duke  of  York,  and, 
upon  being  invested  with  the  purple  by 
Benedict  XIV,  in  1747,  assumed  that  of 
cardinal.  His  father,  who  married  the 
grand-daughter  of  Sobieski,  the  savior  of 
Yienna,  had  bequeathed  all  his  papers 
and  jewels  to  his  eldest  son,  Prince  Charles- 
Edward,  the  Duke  of  York's  brother,  and 
the  latter,  upon  the  death  of  the  prince  in 
1788,  came  into  possession  of  them.  On 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  being 
notified  to  Napoleon,  he  said,  "  If  they  had 
but  left  a  child  eight  years  old,  I  would 
have  replaced  him  upon  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain."  M.  Artaud,  in  a  note,  gives  ver- 
batim the  cardinal's  will,  which  has  never 
before  been  published.  It  is  too  volumin- 
ous to  be  transcribed  at  length  in  this  brief 
article,  and  we  shall  therefore  extract  the 
passages  most  important  to  an  English 
reader. 

"  We,  Henry-Benedict-Maria,  son  of 
James  III.,  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Cardinal  of  the  Holy- 
Roman  Church,  Bishop  of  Frascati,  con- 
sidering, &c.     *     *     * 

"  We,  moreover,  expressly  declare,  that 


all  property  of  whatsoever  kind  belonging 
to  us,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable, 
money,  jewels,  diamonds,  and  orders,  as 
well  as  the  insignia  of  our  crown,  the  de- 
corations, valuable  effects,  and  credits  of 
our  royal  house,  our  own  property  in 
funds,  our  rights  and  duties  of  whatsoever 
kind  they  may  be,  belong  exclusively  and 
without  reservation  to  us,  and  are  of  our 
own  free  property  and  possession,  as  pro- 
ceeding in  part  from  the  inheritance  of  the 
ancestors  of  our  royal  house  and  family, 
and  duly  devolved  and  bequeathed  unto 
us,  and  in  part  as  acquired  and  saved  by 

ourselves. 

***** 

"  Finally,  we  purpose  here  to  renew,  and 
to  regard  and  hold,  as  expressly  inserted, 
our  protest,  preserved  in  the  acts  of  the 
notary  Cataldi,  the  27th  January,  1788, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  our  most 
serene  brother,  relative  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  our  rights  and  succession  to  the 
throne  of  England  in  favor  of  the  prince 
to  whom  they  will  by  right  (dejure)  fall  by 
proximity  of  blood,  and  by  the  laws  of 
succession;  we  here  declare  that  we  so 
transmit  them  to  him  in  the  most  express 
and  solemn  manner.    *    *    * 

"  Given  at  our  residence  of  Frascati  this 
day,  15th  July,  1802. 

"  Henry,  the  King." 

Events  of  a  serious  character  now  rapid- 
ly succeeded  each  other.  Napoleon  wrote 
to  the  viceroy  of  Italy  in  very  strong  terms 
upon  the  affairs  of  Rome.  The  pope  was 
supposed  to  be  inclined  to  nominate  Napo- 
leon Emperor  of  the  West.  Rome  was 
occupied  by  General  Miollis,  and  Cardinal 
Casoni  was  replaced,  first  by  Cardinal  Giu- 
seppe Doria,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Car- 
dinal Gabrielli.  And  now,  says  our  au- 
thor, we  have  arrived  at  the  1 1th  July,  1 808, 
the  day  when  the  pope  thought  fit  to  assem- 
ble in  consistory  such  of  the  cardinals  as 
were  still  at  Rome.  He  then  pronounced 
the  celebrated  allocution  commencing  with 
these  words,  "Nova  vulnera^  As  this  in- 
teresting document  has  never  been  publish- 
ed, the  author  gives  the  following  extract 
from  an  original  copy,  signed  with  the  pon- 
tiff's own  hand,  and  sealed  with  his  arms. 

"  The  holy  father  is  about  to  exhibit  to 
his  brethren  the  fresh  wounds  which  have 
been  inflicted  upon  him.  The  last  time  he 
convoked  the  cardinals  was  on  the  16th 
March;  he  then  deplored  the  forcible  re- 
moval of  five  of  that  august  body  :  ten 
more  have  just  now  been  torn  from  the 
capital,  without,  however,  any  crime  being 
laid  to  their  charge.  Such  is  the  state  of 
slavery  here,  that  all  that  we  might  volun- 
tarily refuse  to  perform  is  extorted  from 
us  by  violence  and  force  of  arms."  (The 
pope  here  quotes  the  answer  he  ordered 
to  be  addressed  to  General  Lefebvre.) 
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"Benedict  XIV.  in  the  wars  of  Spain 
knew  how  to  avoid  becoming  either  an 
ally  or  an  enemy.  Behold  the  reward  we 
have  received  for  our  fatigues  in  carrying 
the  holy  chrism  wherewith  to  consecrate 
Napoleon  !  Charlemagne  is  only  recalled 
by  him  to  our  memory  in  order  to  be  ca- 
lumuiated,  for  the  ten  years'  possession 
of  Rome  is  matter  of  evidence.  Printers 
are  forbidden  under  pain  of  death  to  print 
any  thing  concerning  public  affairs.  Mon- 
signore  Cavalchini,  a  person  of  the  strict- 
est probity,  has  been  driven  from  Rome, 
within  a  few  hours.  This  wound  has 
been  opened  afresh  (vulnus  reconduit)  upon 
thinking  of  the  departure  of  the  cardinals. 
They  say  that  when  insulting  the  sove- 
reign, they  do  not  outrage  the  pontiff:  are 
not  the  pontiff  and  the  sovereign  one  and 
the  same  individual?  who  would  dare  to 
affirm  that  in  attacking  the  King  of  Italy, 
he  did  not  attack  the  Emperor  of  the 
French?  But  if  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  to  fall,  the  word  of  the  divine  pro- 
mise would  not  pass  away." 

The  author  thus  concludes  : 

"  The  pope  then  protests  with  all  the  so- 
lemnity and  earnestness  possible  against 
these  outrages.  He  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  life  for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  That 
people  he  presses  to  his  heart  and  bestows 
upon  them  the  kiss  of  peace.  As  to  the 
emperor,  he  is  conjured  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  to  remove  evil  from  the  house  of 
Israel,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  coun- 
cils of  those  perfidious  advisers,  who,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  aggrandizing  the  royal 
majesty,  draw  him  on  to  eternal  perdition. 
Let  him  therefore  follow  those  better  sug- 
gestions which  comfort  the  church  and 
which  will  ensure  his  own  salvation.  The 
prince  of  the  apostles  is  supplicated  to 
render  tranquillity  to  the  sea  agitated  by 
tempests.  '  God  is  in  the  midst  of  his  peo- 
ple from  this  time  and  for  evermore? — Ps. 
cxxiv.  v.  2." 

Whilst  the  pope  was  pronouncing  this 
celebrated  allocution,  a  decree,  dated  the  6th 
July,  had  nominated  Joseph  Bonaparte 
King  of  Spain.  On  the  23rd  commenced 
the  first  siege  of  Saragossa,  and  Spanish 
deputies  arrived  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
secretly  congratulating  the  pope  upon  his 
resistance.  On  the  1 4th  July,  Joachim  Mu- 
rat  was  proclaimed  King  of  Naples,  and 
his  holiness  was  speedily  enjoined  to  re- 
cognize him  as  such  without  delay. 

Misfortunes  trod  upon  the  heels  of  each 
other.  Cardinal  Pacca  was  arrested,  al- 
though the  pope  had  conducted  him  into 
his  own  apartments;  the  papal  states  were 
incorporated  with  the  Empire;  the  pope 
published  his  bull  of  excommunication,  and 
at  length  the  sovereign  pontiff  was  seized 
in  a  manner  the  most  brutal  and  disgrace 


ful  by  order  of  Napoleon,  conducted  to 
Florence,  and  thence  to  Alexandria,  then  to 
Grenoble,  Avignon,  and  lastly  to  Savona. 
A  most  interesting  account  of  this  transac- 
tion is  given  by  Cardinal  Pacca,  an  eye- 
witness, who,  after  describing  the  manner 
in  which  the  soldiery  broke  into  the  palace, 
the  interview  of  General  Radet  with  the 
pope,  and  the  admirable  self-possession  of 
his  holiness,  states  that  the  pope  and  him- 
self were  forced  to  enter  a  carriage,  not  be- 
ing allowed  even  time  to  put  into  it  a  valise 
with  the  linen  necessary  for  their  persons, 
and  thus  proceeds : 

"  Shortly  afterwards  the  pope  asked  me 
if  I  had  any  money  about  me.  I  replied, 
'  Your  holiness  saw  that  I  was  arrested  in 
your  apartment,  since  which  arrest  I  was 
not  allowed  to  return  into  mine.'  Then 
we  drew  out  our  purses,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  affliction  and  grief  into  which 
we  were  plunged  at  being  thus  torn  from 
Rome  and  its  beloved  people,  we  could 
not  refrain  from  laughing  when  we  found 
in  the  purse  of  his  holiness  one  papetto, 
about  twenty-two  French  sous,  and  in 
mine,  three  grossi — little  more  than  sixteen 
French  sous.  The  pope,  showing  the  pa- 
petto  to  General  Radet,  said,  '  This,  then, 
is  all  that  is  left  us  from  our  principality.' " 

After  the  battle  of  Wagram,  Napoleon 
demanded  a  list  of  all  those  excommuni- 
cated by  the  pope,  and  seized  at  Rome  the 
famous  ring  of  the  Fisherman,  with  which 
the  pontiffs  signed  their  decrees.  Then 
followed  his  marriage  Maria  Louisa,  and 
the  exile  of  thirteen  cardinals  for  not  ap- 
proving of  that  marriage.  Canova  once 
more  visited  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  ilth  October,  1810.  He  had  several 
conversations  with  Napoleon.  The  pope 
was  now  transported  to  Fontainebleau- 
Hither  the  Emperor  soon  repaired,  and 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  state  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  depression  to  which  the  un- 
fortunate pontiff  was  reduced,  he  prevailed 
upon  him  to  sanction  the  famous  Concordat 
of  1813.  On  the  arrival,  however,  of  the 
Cardinals  Pacca  and  Gonsalvi,  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  the  pope  recovered  his  former  vigor 
and  protested  against  the  Concordat. 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  coincidence,  that 
after  the  issuing  of  the  excommunication, 
Napoleon's  affairs  daily  grew  worse  until 
his  total  ruin.  At  length,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  order  Pius  VII.  so  be  reconducted  to 
Rome.  His  journey  through  France  was 
truly  glorious  for  him,  The  events  from 
this  time  are  so  well  known  as  to  need  no 
recapitulation.  We  shall  therefore  con- 
clude with  giving  the  reader  two  more  ex- 
tracts, the  one,  extremely  curious,  relative 
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to  the  Stuart  papers,  the  other  an  account 
of  the  pope's  decease. 

"  We  consider  it  our  duty,"  says  our 
author,  "to  give  an  account  of  what  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  the  Stuart  papers, 
left  at  Rome  by  the  Cardinal  of  York.  By 
the  dispositions  of  the  will,  Monsignore 
Cesarini,  Bishop  ofMilevi,  was  nominated 
to  the  entail.  The  latter  had  left  the  care 
of  several  trunks  filled  with  papers  to  a 
steward,  {maestro  dicasa,)  who  in  1809,  at 
the  time  of  the  change  in  the  government, 
kept  them  concealed  in  a  garret,  in  order 
to  preserve  them  from  the  French.  This 
steward  died,  carrying  his  secret  with 
him.  About  1816,  the  papers  were  disco- 
vered by  a  person  who  had  a  confused 
knowledge  of  what  had  taken  place,  and 
who,  having  searched  for  the  trunks,  at 
lasi_diseovered  them.  Englishmen  were 
always  flocking  to  Rome :  one  of  them,  a 
Mr.  Watson,  offered  to  buy,  for  ready 
money,  the  papers  of  which  he  suspected 
the  existence.  The  person  in  possession 
of  them,  but  unlawfully  so,  handed  them 
over  to  him  for  the  paltry  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  Roman  crowns.  The 
bargain  being  concluded,  the  Englishman 
at  first  acted  with  great  caution  in  order 
to  accomplish  his  plan  of  carrying  off  the 
papers  from  the  Roman  States.  A  late 
consul  of  France,  M.  Stamaty,  had  for- 
merly had  an  opportunity  of  secretly  see- 
ing many  of  those  papers,  at  that  time 
even  partly  destroyed  by  insects,  and  he 
has  told  me,  that,  in  what  he  had  deci- 
phered of  them,  he  had  found  a  volumi- 
nous correspondence  with  English  autho- 
rities which  had  sent  to  the  Stuarts  many 
testimonials  of  fidelity  and  attachment, 
and  even  sometimes  money.  The  corre- 
spondence with  Scotland  was  in  great 
confusion,  and  appeared  to  have  had  the 
most  important  documents  abstracted. 
From  a  kind  of  inventory  which  was 
found,  it  is  probable  that  many  lacuna  ex- 
isted. Among  them,  were  also  found  se- 
veral papers  connected  with  the  Court  of 
St.  Germain,  about  1708,  and  especially 
some  Irish  documents.  After  having  cast 
a  rapid  glance  over  this  valuable  collec- 
tion, M.  Stamaty  acknowledged  that  he 
could  not  undertake  to  decipher  with  due 
exactness  this  ancient  writing,  nor  even 
the  more  recent  specimens,  owing  to  their 
having  been  purposely  disfigui  ed.  A  per- 
son who  resided  at  Rome,  and  possessed 
both  tact  and  discretion,  and  who  particu- 
larly enjoyed  Mr.  Artaud's  confidence, 
told  him,  that  since  fate  had  deposited 
these  papers  in  faithful  hands,  and  as,  to 
all  appearance,  they  had  not  been  acquir- 
ed with  the  view  of  compromising  many 
honorable  and  noble  families,  the  trunks 
must  be  embarked  at  Civita  Vecchia,  that 
every  precaution,  however,  was  to  be 
taken  against  Mr.  Denis,  the  English  con- 
sul, or  rather  Mrs.  Denis,  who  intermed- 
dled in  everything,  not  excepting  even  po- 


litical matters,  even  more  than  her  hus- 
band, who  was  almost  incapacitated  for 
filling  the  duties  of  consul.  The  English 
man  declined  following  this  advice.  He 
appeared  to  be  ignorant  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  British  government  at 
Rome.  He  was  always  talking,  consult- 
ing, and  deciphering.  He  was  soon  be- 
trayed, and  information  being  given  to  the 
Roman  government,  an  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted into  the  affair,  the  papers  were 
seized,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  loose 
sheets,  which  were  afterwards  found  in 
other  hands.  Watson  vainly  protested 
against  the  government  order.  Well  in- 
formed persons  assert,  that  the  papers, 
after  having  been  examined  by  an  agent 
of  the  Court  of  Sardinia,  (the  rights  of  the 
Stuarts  having  passed  over  to  the  second 
son  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  who  reigned 
at  Turin  in  1817,)  were  after  this  scrutiny 
sent  to  England." 

The  death  of  Fius  VII.  is  thus  related. 

"  The  news  of  the  1st  of  July  had  an- 
nounced to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  that  the 
pope  was  in  a  most  alarming  state  of 
weakness.  The  emperor  immediately  or- 
dered that  the  oldest  and  choicest  of  his 
Tokay  wines  should  be  sent  from  his  cel- 
lars for  the  benefit  of  his  holiness.  As  the 
state  of  the  patient  did  not  allow  of  his 
being  easily  moved,  Louis  XVIII.  for- 
warded, at  the  suggestion  of  the  ambassa- 
dor, one  of  those  mechanical  beds  which 
had  just  been  invented  in  France,  and 
which  allowed  the  patient  to  be  raised 
without  inconvenience  or  pain  ....  As 
soon  as  the  sick  pontiff  was  placed  upon 
this  bed,  he  experienced  relief. 

"  The  patient  was  tolerably  tranquil  on 
the  18th,  but  on  the  following  day,  the 
most  alarming  symptoms  appeared :  the 
pope  wildly  pronounced  the  words  Savona 
and  Fontainebleau.  His  voice  soon  chang- 
ed, and  the  sound  of  a  few  Latin  words 
showed  that  he  was  constantly  in  prayer. 
There  was  no  appearance,  writes  the  am- 
bassador, of  any  thing  like  any  other  agi- 
tation or  disturbance  than  that  occasioned 
by  pain.  In  the  evening,  the  patient  could 
no  longer  take  any  nourishment,  and  on 
the  20th  August  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, this  life,  so  pure,  so  wise,  so  firm  un- 
der many  circumstances,  became  extinct. 
Thus  died  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Pius  VII. 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-three  years,  five  months,  and  six 
days." 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  M. 
Artaud's  work  to  our  readers.  Unbiassed 
by  any  thing  like  prejudice,  or  party  spirit, 
he  has  given  a  simple  narrative  of  circum- 
stances as  they  occurred,  proving  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  facts  by  the  most  interest- 
ing documents  that  have  been  submitted  to 
the  public  for  many  years. 
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Art.  IV. — Naturhistorische  Reise  nach 
der  West  Indischen  Ins  el  Hayti,  aufKos- 
ten  Sr  Majestdt  des  Kaisers  con  Oester- 
reick.  Von  Carl  Ritter,  Ganendirectorin 
Ungarn  urid  Mitglied  mehrerer  gelehr- 
ten  Gesellschaften.  Mit  lithographir 
ten  Abbildungen.  (Travels  to  the  West 
Indian  Island  of  Hay ti  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Natural  History,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  By  Carl  Ritter,  &c.  &c.)  Stut- 
gard.     1836. 

Though  somewhat  late  in  its  appear- 
ance, as  regards  the  actual  time  of  the  jour- 
ney narrated  herein,  this  volume  comes  be- 
fore us  at  a  moment  when  the  affairs  of 
Hayti  begin  to  assume  a  tone  of  greater 
importance  to  Europe  than  has  for  many 
ytars  been  its  fate.  The  curious  problem 
— how  far  the  negro  and  his  descendants 
are  qualified  to  take  their  place  in  civilized 
society,  has  now  had  a  reasonable  period 
for  solution  allowed  to  it :  and  the  answer 
to  this  question,  though  still  in  progress,  in- 
volves a  point  if  not  of  greater  difficulty, 
at  least  one  more  closely  connected  with 
our  own  immediate  interests.  The  doubt 
whether  our  West  India  settlements  are  to 
be  shortly  transferred  to  the  United  States 
of  North  America  has,  for  the  present  at 
any  rate,  been  answered  satisfactorily  in  the 
negative,  by  the  party  most  capable  perhaps 
of  determining  the  question  in  one  shape. 
The  probability  next  arises  of  an  Emanci- 
pation more  effective  than  even  that  recent- 
ly granted  to  our  slave  population  in  the 
West  Indies,  by  their  possible  imitation  of 
the  example  of  St.  Domingo,  either  in  the 
subversion  of  European  rule  and  establish- 
ment of  separate  and  independent  legisla- 
tures or  else  by  their  union  with  the  go* 
vernment  of  Hayti.  We  cannot  take  upon 
ourselves  to  decide  so  difficult  a  question, 
and  are  the  less  disposed  to  hazard  any 
conjectures  upon  it  by  the  simple  fact,  that 
time  will  solve  the  riddle,  at  present  involv- 
ed in  obscurity  ;  andf  that  inquiries  so 
vague  into  the  future,  have  already  receiv- 
ed one  correction  by  the  starting  of  new 
states,  possibly  new  claimants,  into  exis- 
tence, both  in  North  and  South  America. 
Meantime,  the  past  and  present  condition 
of  Hayti,  the  great  exemplar  of  negro  in- 
dependence, may  assist  us  in  forming  a 
judgment  on  several  points  scarcely  yet  ripe 
for  mature  decision. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  acquisitions  to 
natural  history,  furnished  by  the  kingdom 
of  Brazil  during  its  temporary  connection 
with  Austria,  by  the  ill-fated  marriage  of 
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the  Archduchess  Louisa  to  Don  Pedro,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  great  in  the  latter  coun- 
try. Our  author,  partaking  this  feeling  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  and  burning,  as  he 
tells  us,  with  desire  to  improve  his  know- 
ledge of  nature,  and  especially  in  a  tropic- 
al climate,  readily  undertook  the  commis- 
sion to  Hayti,  suggested  to  the  Imperial 
Court  by  that  well-known  patriotic  and  sci- 
entific nobleman,  Joseph  von  Dietrich.  A 
collection  of  natural  curiosities  from  the 
Imperial  Cabinet,  were  packed  in  six  chests, 
to  further  the  views  of  the  expedition  by  a 
propitiatory  offering  to  the  sable  ruler, 
Christophe  ;  with  what  success,  our  author 
has  here  explained  fully  and  at  length.  So 
little  is  generally  known  of  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  this  singularly  inter- 
esting island,  that  we  shall  give  ample  ex- 
tracts from  the  volume  before  us,  as  the  best 
means  of  gratifying  curiosity ;  accompany- 
ing, however,  our  extracts  with  such  re- 
marks, from  later  and  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  scene,  as  to  give  the  reader  a> 
clearer  insight  than  the  work  before  us, 
without  such  assistance,  could  furnish,  of 
the  free  government  of  the  blacks. 

M.  Ritter,  who,  it  seems,  is  director  of  the 
imperial  gardens  in  Hungary,  as  well  as* 
member  of  several  scientific  societies,  left 
Trieste,  on  his  mission,  on  board  of  art 
English  vessel  ;  and  notices,  as  a  fresh- 
water sailor,  the  varieties  of  weather,  which 
was  squally  ;  and  which,  on  one  occasion, 
"  with  a  fearful  crash  and  a  loud  peal  of 
thunder,  brought  all  upon  deck  to  behold — 
the  two  masts,  with  their  sails,  lying  on  the 
waters."  The  captain,  John  Smard,  com- 
forted the  passengers  with  the  assurance 
that,  had  the  masts  not  broken,  the  ship 
must  have  upset ;  so,  making  the  best  use 
of  the  mizen  till  the  others  could  be  re- 
paired, they  proceeded  on  their  course,  no- 
ticing whole  islands  of  fucus  natans,  with 
quantities  of  small  crabs  adhering  thereto  ; 
and  amongst  them  that  rare  species,  the  ho- 
lolhuria.  Paying  a  tribute  off  Trafalgar 
to  the  memory  of  that  "  hero,  the  great 
Nelson,"  M.  Ritter,  proceeds  to  detail  the 
ceremony  of  crossing  the  line,  which,  al- 
ready growing  obsolete,  may  still  possess 
an  interest  at  Vienna.  After  something 
more  than  a  two  month's  voyage,  they  made 
the  land  at  Cape  Nicolet,  on  the  14th  of 
April. 

From  Nicolet  to  the  harbour  of  Cape 
Hayti,  the  passage  is  extremely  narrow, 
and  surrounded  or  edged  by  rocks  and  co- 
ral reefs ;  often  fatal  as  he  observes,  to  navi- 
gators that  have  surmounted  "  the  danger 
of  the  seas."  The  pilot  came  on  board, 
and  shortly  after  four  negro  children,  one 
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of  them  a  girl,  made  fast  their  miserable 
canoe  to  the  vessel  and  calmly  went  to 
sleep  in  it. 

They  neared  Cape  Town  as  the  early 
morning  broke  into  day-light,  and  the  tra- 
veller thus  describes  the  scene — 

"  The  sea  was  calm,  the  land  inviting : 
a  profound  stillness  reigned  over  all,  and 
even  the  dash  of  the  waves  upon  the  coral 
breakers  was  no  longer  audible  :  a  gentle 
breeze  rippled  over  the  waves  that  reflect- 
ed the  ship  in  their  watery  mirror.  Sur- 
rounded by  fisher-boats  we  reached 
the  shore,  and  cast  anchor  exactly  at 
twelve. 

"  The  view,  before  landing,  presented  so 
interesting  a  scene  that  it  is  requisite  to 
describe  it  here.  Towards  the  north,  we 
saw  the  majestic  plain  of  waters,  glancing 
light  from  its  changeful  shades,  that  varied 
from  clear  green  to  a  darker  hue ;  espe- 
cially at  the  breakers,  where  the  foaming 
waves  broke  up  the  deeper  color  of  the 
sea.  To  the  west  lay  the  picturesque 
landscape  of  Cape  Town,  which  stretched 
with  some  fortified  points,  northwards,  to 
Cape  Nicolet.  On  the  south,  we  saw  the 
whole  distance  to  Haut  du  Cap,  la  plaine 
du  Nord,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Sans- 
Souci,  behind  which  last  rose,  as  in  amphi- 
theatre, the  mountain-chain,  crowned  with 
the  citadel  of  Henri.  Eastward,  the  small 
town  of  Petite- Anse,  surrounded  with  its 
sugar  plantation,  invited  the  eye  ;  and  be- 
yond this  the  prospect  extended  to  the 
rocky  promontory,  covered  with  a  variety 
of  vegetation,  and  the  gigantic  palms 
towering  distinctly  to  sight.  Fearful  crags, 
rising  here  and  there,  aided  greatly  the 
general  effect  of  the  picture." 

In  the  harbour  they  were  boarded,  at  an- 
chor, by  the  commissioner  of  health,  with 
the  concise  salutation,  "  Bon  jour,  Capi- 
taine  Blanc."  He  carried  them  ashore  to 
the  bureau  of  Count  Limonade,  for  a  due 
examination,  while  a  ragged  and  barefoot 
negro  of  the  Haytian  guard  took  charge  of 
the  ship.  A  swarm  of  the  curious,  com- 
posed of  both  whites  and  blacks,  lined,  as 
elsewhere,  the  shore.  The  crowd  present- 
ed a  singular  contrist  of  well-dressed  whites 
mingled  with  half-naked  negroes,  and  here 
and  there  relieved  by  a  sable  officer,  in  his 
uniform  with  gold  and  silver  facings. 

In  the  office  of  Count  Limonade,  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  travellers 
were  not  a  little  surprized  to  find  all  the 
functionaries  in  uniform;  the  principal,  with 
the  minister  at  their  head,  in  handsome 
suits  of  velvet  embroidered  with  gold. 
Whilst  the  captain  was  ushered  into  anoth- 
er room  to  give  an  account  of  the  voyagers' 
objects  and  the  vessel's  cargo,  chairs  were 
brought  in  for  the  travellers.     The  room 


was  on  the  ground  floor,  and  furnished  in 
the  most  simple  style,  with  merely  writing 
tables  and  stools.  From  hence  on  the  cap- 
tain's return,  they  were  referred  to  the  of- 
fice of  Baron  Dupuy,  secretary  of  state, 
who  was  to  introduce  them  to  the  king. 
The  same  simplicity  was  observable  here, 
and  a  profound  silence  reigned  throughout. 

"  The  baron,  a  Mestizo,  received  us  in 
his  closet,  which  was  hung  with  maps  and 
charts,  in  a  friendly  manner.  He  sat 
there  in  gi  eat  state  :  his  powdered  head 
with  a  small  pigtail  appended,  the  impos- 
ing green  velvet  coat,  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  of  the  most  stylish  cut,  giving 
him  altogether  a  ludicrous  appearance." 

Having  paid  this  visit  of  form  to  this  im- 
portant personage,  their  next  care  was  to 
seek  lodgings:  but,  as  no  hotel  existed,  they 
took  apartments  in  a  coffee-house  kept  by 
a  coloured  woman,  who  received  strangers 
only  for  a  week ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
they  are  expected  to  furnish  themselves 
with  private  apartments,  and  provide  their 
own  kitchen. 

The  presents  were  landed  on  the  fifth 
day,  under  the  care  of  a  negro  functionary, 
the  director  of  Christophe's  garden  at  Sans- 
Souci,  and  the  chests  were  carried  on  the 
heads  of  black  porters  to  the  palace  :  "  the 
Baron  Dupuy,  in  his  gala-dress  abovemen- 
tioned,"  leading  the  procession  on  foot,  and 
the  travellers  following,  attended  of  tourse 
by  a  posse  comitatus  of  rabble.  At  a  glance 
from  the  baron,  the  guards  withdrew  their 
crossing  weapons  from  before  the  doors, 
and  gave  them  entrance.  They  ascended 
to  the  first  floor,  where  our  naturalist  was 
to  unpack  and  arrange  the  collection  in  a 
tolerably  large  room,  but  devoid  of  every 
thing  except  tables :  he  was  assisted  in  his 
task  by  "  some  laquais  of  Christophe,  who 
in  all  their  dark  complexion,  resembled  Eu- 
ropean cooks." 

The  peculiarities  of  the  negro  character, 
and  their  passion  and  respect  for  finery, 
when  all  civilized  nations  have  abandoned 
it,  are  sufficiently  displayed  in  these  ex- 
tracts; but  the  jealousy  which  marks  their 
dominion,  and  which  formed  a  striking  fea- 
ture in  the  savage  and  sullen  character  of 
Christophe  himself,  was  evinced  by  a  tri- 
fling circumstance.  The  servants  had 
quitted  and  left  the  naturalist  to  himself  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  labors,  and  he  saw, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  window,  a 
balcony  where  two  dark  females  were 
standing,  but  who  at  sight  of  him  immedi- 
ately retired.  Two  servants,  entering  the 
room  where  he  was,  at  once  closed  the 
window  so  as  to  leave  him  in  darkness,  ex- 
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cept  the  little  light  that  gleamed  through 
the  blinds  "  The  wonder  was  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  ladies  were  the 
two  princesses,  who  had  taken  his  appear- 
ance at  the  window  so  much  amiss."  He 
was  consequently  subjected  to  a  close  ex- 
amination of  his  effects;  and  even  his  in- 
sttuctions  from  the  director  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History  of  Vienna  were 
translated  by  a  black  who  had  lived  long  in 
Hamburg,  and  spoke  German  well.  Noth- 
ing suspicious  being  found  therein,  for 
probably  the  inspection  of  princesses  form- 
ed no  part  of  the  Austrian  views  of  natural 
history,  they  were  returned  to  him.  To 
view  the  interior  of  the  island  was  not  per 
mitted  him,  especially  after  this  unfortun- 
ate debut  in  exploration,  but  he  was  prom- 
ised whatever  he  might  desire  for  his  col- 
lection. He  did,  in  fact,  obcain  some  speci- 
mens, but  in  the  worst  possible  state;  the 
feathers  dipt,  &c.  Some  plants  also  were 
equally  useless  when  brought  to  him ;  nor 
was  he  more  fortunate  in  his  attempts  to 
penetrate  beyond  the  barriers,  where  he 
was  greeted  with  the  courteons  sentence 
"Tournez,  blanc."  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  made  some  attempts  to  reach  the  coun- 
try;  being  as  he  states,  in  the  very  centre  of 
natural  productions,  without  daring  to  pass 
the  limits  of  the  town  ;  but  his  botanical  re- 
searches amongst  the  bushes  of  the  Cape- 
mountain  were  speedily  relinquished,  for 
one  day  he  only  saved  himself  from  severe 
ill-treatment  by  hard  running. 

In  truth,  the  prinee,  as  little  as  the  peo- 
ple, seemed  disposed  to  encourage  M.  Rit- 
ters's  labours.  The  valuable  presents  he 
had  brought  created  no  interest  whatever, 
even  with  the  former,  Christophe  being  to- 
tally occupied  with  the  care  of  his  own 
kingdom.  M.  Ritter.  thereforo  endeavored 
to  cross  over  to  the  Spanish  side  of  the  isl- 
and, inorder  to  prosecute  his  researches 
there:  but  difficulties  interposed.-  There 
was  no  travelling  without  a  passport  by 
land,  and  the  Spaniards  held  no  communi- 
cation with  their  brethren  by  sea. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  from  their  arri- 
val, they  first  obtained  the  key  of  a  stone 
house  from  the  government.  This  they 
hired  at  a  yearly  rent  of  1000  piastres,  and 
though  it  swarmed  with  rats  and  mice,  it 
was  nevertheless  more  convenient  for  our 
author's  avocations  than  the  coffee-house, 
where  he  had  remained  "unfurnished  with 
every  convenience"  till  that  time.  For- 
unately  for  himself,  he  sometime  after  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Marshall  Stuart,  an 
Englishman,  and  physician  of  the  body  to 
Christophe,  who  procured,  after  some  trou- 
ble, M.  Ritner's  removal  to  the  Habitation 


Etrangere,  a  building  tenanted  by  English 
only,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 
Here  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  labors 
without  interruption  through  the  neighbor- 
hood, remote,  as  he  tells  us,  from  political 
suspicions. 

"  In  the  concerns  of  life  and  business, 
(says  M.  Ritter,)  I  found  discipline  severe, 
the  police  well  arranged,  religion  protect- 
ed, trade  and  commerce  nourishing,though 
the  whites  are  under  strong  restrictions. 
The  same  regulations  exist  as  in  Europe- 
an (military  ?)  towns.  Every  morning  at 
five,  the  trumpet  sounds  at  the  Place  d>- 
armes.  On  Sundays  the  guard  assembles, 
and  plays  a  salute  of  Turkish  music.  The 
troops  go  through  their  exercise,  over- 
looked by  Christophe  from  a  balcony  or 
window.  About  seven,  when  divine  ser- 
vice began,  he  went  to  church  with  his 
nobility,  under  a  splendid  canopy,  borne 
by  four  negroes  clad  in  silk  ;  by  the  side 
of  each  an  individual  of  high  rank  walked, 
holding  the  end  of  a  silken  streamer  hang- 
ing from  the  canopy.  In  the  church 
Christophe  sat  with  the  Crown  Prince 
Victor  at  hand,  and  the  consort  of  Chris- 
tophe had  the  two  princesses  by  her  side. 
The  noblesse  surrounded  them,  and  a  nu- 
merous body  of  military  enclosed  the 
whole. 

"  The  sight  was  extremely  striking;  the 
military  music  ceased;  at  the  word  of 
command  the  soldiers  stood  up,  and  the 
service  began.  The  swarthy  clergy  sung, 
in  accompaniment  with  a  bassoon,  two 
clarionets,  and  a  violin,  some  strophes, 
which  were  then  taken  up  by  the  congre- 
gation generally.  The  archbishop,  stand- 
ing at  the  altar,  delivered  an  impressive 
oration,  apparently  in  good  French  ;  and 
mass  was  performed  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies. Christophe  then  returned  to  the 
palace  in  form  as  he  had  issued  thence, 
and  the  troops  retired  to  their  barracks." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  con- 
dition of  the  capital  at  the  time  our  author 
visited  it,  with  its  previous  and  present 
states  ;  especially  as  we  perceive  that  an  ex- 
pedition is  preparing  in  the  French  ports 
at  this  time,  to  support  the  claims  for  pe- 
cuniary compensation  to  that  nation  from 
the  Haytians.  Amongst  these  last,  the  ex- 
periment is  trying,  for  the  first  time,  as  to 
the  capability  of  the  negroes  for  self-go- 
vernment ;  and  notwithstanding  the  doubts 
that  prevail  in  some  quarters,  of  their  intel- 
lectual capacity,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
even  with  all  the  errors  and  faults  incident 
to  every  rising  people,  seeking  for  the  first 
principles  of  social  government  (upon  which 
topics  the  light-hearted  author  before  us 
appears  to  have  touched  but  slightly, — and 
and  in  truth  there  was  little  inducement  for 
him), —in  spite  of  these  serious  moral  and 
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social  defects,  we  would  observe,  that  the 
negroes  in  the  time  of  Christophe  were, 
comparing  their  previous  relative  condition, 
scarcely  inferior  in  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment to  the  Greeks  under  the  protection  of 
Capodistrias.  The  French,  indeed,  are 
proverbially,  if  not  in  reality,  bad  coloniz- 
ers ;  but  their  system  of  national  gaiety  in 
life,  and  of  military  rule  in  politics,  appears 
at  least  as  well  calculated  to  give  satisfac- 
tion and  ensure  stability  for  their  native  suc- 
cessors in  the  government,  as  the  crude 
schemes  of  republicanism  adopted  so  wide- 
ly in  South  America.  If  a  republic  is,  as 
asserted,  the  best  of  political  systems,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  perfection  is 
but  slowly  approachable  ;  and  that  the  state 
thus  constituted  cannot  exist,  till  not  only 
the  wills,  but  the  habits  and  capacities  of 
the  citizens  are  sufficiently  formed  for  its 
establishment.  Despotism,  though  the 
worst,  is  still  the  most  effective  of  adminis- 
trations at  the  commencement :  and  if  it 
can  but  avoid  (a  difficult  task,  we  admit) 
running  into  its  natural  tendency  of  tyranny, 
it  serves,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  ;  though,  like  every  mis- 
application of  mechanical  powers,  it  only 
destroys  in  the  end  what  it  was  intended  to 
unite.  Thus,  though  never  lasting,  it 
strengthens  the  first  institutions  of  political 
society,  and  keeps  in  subjection  that  men- 
tal excitement  created  by  the  fierce  efforts 
of  a  nation  against  its  former  rulers  and 
oppressors:  but  yet  it  is  in  its  own  nature 
destructive,  and  Hayti  is  in  every  sense  an 
illustration  of  the  fact. 

"  The  Cape  Town,  formerly  Cape  Fran- 
gais,  now  Cap  Haytien,  was  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  settlements  in  the  West 
Indies  previous  to  the  French  revolution. 
Wealth  and  luxury,  theatres,  concerts, 
and  fashions,  were  all,  as  in  Paris,  daily 
changing.  This  onceflourishingcommer- 
cial  town — the  mart,  as  it  was  called,  of 
the  West  Indies — now  (when  the  author 
visited  it)  lies  half  in  ruins,  an  image  of 
misery  and  an  instance  of  earthly  insta- 
bility. In  this,  erewhile  minor  Paris,  a 
fearful  feeling  comes  over  the  mind  of  the 
stranger,  as  he  walks  through  the  desolate 
streets,  with  only  ragged  negroes  nigh,  and 
each  catastrophe  unveils  its  melancholy 
monuments.  How  mournful  to  think,  that 
of  the  population  of  50,000,  whereof  30,000 
were  slaves,  the  whole  number  at  present 
scarcely  reaches  8000,  amongst  whom,  at 
the  utmost,  are  100  whites." 

"  The  town  is  built  on  the  shores  of  the 
sea,  and  rises  in  an  amphitheatre  against 
Cape  Mountain.  It  is  open  on  all  sides, 
and  only  at  the  western  extremity  possess 
es  a  barrier."    The  battery  towards  the  sea 


is  in  utter  decay.  The  town  is  regularly 
built,  in  a  quadrangle  of  6  by  400  toises. 
It  reckons  14  streets  from  east  to  west,  and 
19  from  north  to  south,  and  once  contained 
900  houses,  one  third  of  which  were  of 
stone;  now  of  the  latter,  there  are  not  150, 
and  in  some  places  hovels  are  erected 
amidst  the  standing  walls  of  a  once  splen- 
did mansion. 

The  old  government-house  seems  from 
its  ruins  to  have  been  a  handsome  building. 
The  palace  of  Christophe  is  tasteful  and 
pretty,  but  not  expensive.  "  It  is  surround- 
ed on  the  first  floor  by  a  gallery,  shaded 
from  the  sun  by  an  awning  all  round,  which 
gives  it  a  pleasing  effect.  Below,  near  the 
entrance,  is  a  long  covered  passage,  where 
Christophe  and  his  generals  conversed  usu- 
ally during  the  Sunday  parade  :  no  white 
man  durst  be  seen  there  ;  which  is  a  proof 
of  the  erroneous  tales  in  the  newspapers, 
that  Christophe  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
sweetmeats  to  the  children  of  the  whites  in 
that  spot.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  interior  after  the  revolution,  I 
found  all  the  apartments  tastefully  orna- 
mented. Besides  fine  mahogany  furniture, 
there  were  mirrors,  portraits,  landscapes, 
&c." 

Christophe,  it  seems,  had  no  great  taste 
for  theatres,  and  seldom  visited  either  ;  nor 
durst  any  white  man  venture  therein  ;  they 
were  both  small. 

During  his  stay  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  town,  M.  Ritter  was  witness  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  yellow  fever ;  two  of  his  fellow- 
travellers  perished  by  it,  and  his  own  life 
was  preserved  by  the  care  and  attention  of 
of  his  English  medical  friend,  after  a  sharp 
attack.  He  recovered  entirely  by  the  use 
of  a  ptisan,  made  of  tar,  lemon-juice,  and 
rum,  mixed  hot;  but  drunk,  he  says,  cold, 
like  lemonade:  it  was  a  sailor's  recipe,  on 
board  the  vessel  that  brought  him.  The 
archbishop,  not  having  had  the  experience 
of  a  sea  voyage,  nor  the  consequent  bene- 
fit of  M.  Ritter's  cold  ptisan,  "  died  of  the 
disorder  without  medical  aid"(!)*  for  the 
two  English  physicians  were  retained  near 
Sans-Souci,  the  royal  country  palace,  during 
the  illness  of  the  king. 

Other  terrible  scenes  followed,  threaten- 
ing the  existence  of  individuals:  the  tyran- 
ny of  Christophe,  creating  great  discon- 
tents, a  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  west  part 
of  the  province,  which  extended  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  cost  that  ruler  his  life.  Christo- 
phe's  education  had  been  greatly  neglected: 


*  In  Hayti,  at  the  time,  his  death  was  by  some 
attributed,  less  to  the  causes  assigned  b}TM.  Ritter, 
than  to  the  displeasure  of  the  king. 
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he  was  unable  to  write,  but  dictated  his 
private  letters  to  Count  Limonade,  as  his 
secretary,  and  signed  them  himself  in  a 
character  utterly  illegible.  M.  Ritter  af- 
firms this  from  a  letter  in  his  possession, 
which  he  gives,  and  which  does  not  seem 
to  predicate  much  in  favor  of  the  noble  se- 
cretary's own  style  of  writing  French  ;  but 
as  the  contents  are  merely  about  adminis- 
tering a  medicine,  we  need  not  quote  them 
here°  It  is  signed  "  C.  Henry."  The  wife 
ofChristophe  was  better  educated,  and  of 
a  mild  temper,  as  were  his  two  daughters 
a. so,  who  were  carefully  instructed,  and 
taught  music  and  singing.  Victor  Henri, 
the  son,  was  the  third  child,  and,  though 
scarcely  seventeen,  nearly  as  tali  and  stout 
as  his  father;  we  may  ourselves  add,  with 
a  more  pleasing  expression  of  face,  though 
not  so  intellectual.  He  was  surrounded  by 
Englishmen,  and  a  proficient  in  our  lan- 
guage, but  Christophe's  policy  in  this  was 
to  eradicate  every  tendency  towards  the 
French  and  France. 

We  have  given  some  space  to  Christo- 
phe,  as  being,  like  Napoleon  himself,  the 
first  and  last  of  his  dynasty  in  our  own 
day  :  and  both  (parvis  componere  magna) 
appear  to  have  been  overthrown  by  carry- 
ing too  far  the  predominant  feeling  of  their 
proper  subjects,  till  the  latter  themselves 
complained  of  the  excess.  Like  Napoleon 
too,  the  Haytian  possessed  an  army,  but 
could  not  succeed  in  forming  a  naval  force. 
But  we  must  complete  our  picture  of  Hayti 
by  a  few  notices  of  the  domestic  manners 
and  culture  of  the  inhabitants  : 

"Though  the  common  people  retain 
much  of  their  former  manners,  and  a  large 
portion  of  rudeness,  amongst  the  higher 
classes  predominates  the  pleasing  socia- 
bility of  the  French.  I  have  known  culti- 
vated negroes  who  united  an  easy  and 
dignified  deportment  with  extreme  ele- 
gance in  conversation  and  company ;  and 
from  their  fertility  of  imagination,  they  not 
only  generally  possess  fluency  of  speech, 
and  a  certain  talent  of  improvisation,  but 
there  are  among  them  orators  who  might 
easily  be  conceived  to  have  studied  in 
more  than  one  school.  Yet  intellectual 
life  is  but  in  its  origin  amongst  them." 

We  know  not  what  the  opponents  of  the 
blacks  will  say  to  this.  The  next  extract 
refers  to  habits  and  marners  more  espe- 
cially : 

"Under  Christophe  there  was  a  levee 
every  summer  evening:  and  during  the 
carnival  a  court  ball  was  given.  The  usu- 
al amusement  of  the  men  was  riding  ;  that 
of  the  women,  sitting  before  their  doors 
under  a  screen,  or  in  their  covered  balco- 


nies. Sometimes  the  notes  of  a  guitar,  or 
of  a  female  voice,  struck  the  ear.  Prome- 
nading commenced  only  after  the  death 
of  Christophe.  In  his  time  no  natives 
were  seen  in  the  coffee-houses,  but  these 
were  rilled  when  Boyer,  with  his  army,  en- 
tered the  town.  Under  the  former,  also,  a 
certain  cold  etiquette  and  distance  was 
preserved  by  the  black  nobility,  who  kept 
themselves  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  whites,  however,  then  as  now, 
stood  in  high  consideration,  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  their  property.  The  black 
nobility  had  no  idea  of  furnishing  their 
apartments  handsomely :  a  good  proof  of 
this  was  in  the  ornamental  furniture  I  had 
taken  out  on  speculation :  the  beautiful 
glass-ware,  ornamented  clocks,  and  gilt 
coffee-cups,  pleased  those  gentry  very 
well,  but  they  did  not  think  they  would 
suit  their  moderately  furnished  apart- 
ments. Their  beds  are  almost  the  only 
elegant  furniture  to  be  found  amongst 
them.  English  or  East  India  stuffs  often 
form  the  drapery.  The  mosquitaire  (or 
fly-nets)  are  frequently  ol  the  finest  and 
most  transparent  texture. 

"  Expense  is  a  characteristic  rather  of 
the  whites  than  of  the  natives.  At  the 
table  of  the  black  man  of  rank  the  wine  is 
frequently  bad  ;  and  often  there  is  none  but 
cassava  (black)  bread  to  be  had.  There 
is  also  no  regular  arrangement  or  display 
at  meal-times.  At  particular  festivals, 
however,  the  table  is  as  richly  laid  out  as 
with  many  Europeans,  and  on  these  oc- 
casions banquets  and  similiar  elegancies 
are  not  wanting. 

"  Carriages  were  at  that  time  used  only 
on  extraordinary  occasions ;  thus  a  minis- 
ter was  often  seen  going  to  court  on  foot, 
in  shoes  and  silk  stocks,  and  at  best  a 
dirty  negro  trotted  behind  him.  Rich 
ladies  make  their  maid-servants  carry 
stools  to  and  from  church  for  their  use  ; 
the  common  people,  during  divine  service, 
sit  on  the  floor. 

"  Luxury  of  dress  is  carried  to  the  ut- 
most height;  the  linen  of  both  men  and 
women  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  wrorked 
with  rich  embroidery,  of  which  they  are 
so  fond,  that  every  thing  is  made  with  it. 
The  men,  in  Christophe's  time,  wore  uni- 
forms while  none  of  the  military  were  deck- 
ed out.  Even  the  young  Haytians,  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty,  and  just  come  from 
school,  dressed  in  the  blue  uniform  ;  nor 
was  this  taste  changed  till  Boyer  became 
president. 

"  The  women  and  damsels  are  fond  of 
show  and  appearance  :  their  head-dresses 
are  of  rich  and  elegantly  formed  material: 
their  clothing  of  the  costliest  stuffs.  On 
festivals  they  are  dressed  entirely  in  silks, 
of  showy  colors ;  their  fingers  covered 
with  rings ;  the  neck  and  ears  decked  with 
gold  trinkets.  Their  shoes  are  of  the 
finest  French  manufacture.  Upon  silk 
stockings,  and  shoes  of  the  finest  colored 
leather,  they  wear  small  gold  spangles,  as 
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was  once  usual  amongst  ourselves.  They 
frequently  go  barefoot,  or  with  shoes  trod- 
den down  at  heel.  The  higher  classes 
are  cleanly,  and  during  the  heats  change 
their  linen  three  times  a  day.  Ladies  go- 
ing to  the  promenade  wear  on  their  heads 
a  broad  white  or  black  felt  hat,  with  a 
couple  of  tassels  hanging  down  to  the 
shoulders :  their  pace  is  slow  and  mea- 
sured ;  they  hold  up  their  train  with  one 
hand,  and  carry  a  parasol  in  the  other. 
In  riding  on  journeys,  they  sit  like  men  on 
horseback.  Many  of  the  women,  and  oc- 
casionally amongst  the  colored,  are  musi- 
cal ;  the  guitar  is  their  favorite  instrument, 
which  they  frequently  accompany  with  a 
pleasing  voice ;  their  songs  are  French." 

One  of  these  we  must  insert  as  a  specimen 
of  the  taste  of  the  Haytian  fair : 

"C'est  trop  long  temp(s)  souffrir,  chere 

amie, 
C'est  trop  long  temp  souffrir,  chere  amie, 
C'est  trop  long  temp  souffrir 

Pour  mes  premieres  amours. 
Adieu,  chere  amie,  pour  toujours, 
Adieu,  chere  amie,  pour  toujours, 
Adieu,  ma  chere  amie, 

L'objet  de  mes  amours." 

"  The  Haytian  black  never  works  till 
compelled  by  hunger  or  force,  and,  the  in- 
stant he  can  cease  from  labor,  he  throws 
himself  under  the  shadiest  tree  near  him, 
lights  his  cigar,  and  delivers  himself  up  to 
total  idleness.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
two  negroes  sitting  on  one  horse,  and  a 
third  holding  by  the  tail,  to  lessen  his  own 
proper  exertion." 

The  common  negroes,  in  truth,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  all  warm  climates,  have  but 
few  wants,  and  are  easily  satisfied.  A 
morsel  of  cassava  bread  and  salt  fish,  a 
draught  of  water  with  a  little  rum  in  it,  and 
an  orange  or  other  fruit,  is  enough  to  con- 
tent him,  and  after  this  simple  repast,  he 
sings  himself  to  sleep.  The  beds  of  the 
better  classes  are  often  the  only  good  or  ele- 
gant furniture  in  their  houses,  and  the  bed- 
steads frequently  are  of  mahogany.  In 
other  cases  mats  supply  the  place  of  beds. 

Amongst  the  poorer  sort,  a  single  iron 
pot  forms  the  whole  of  the  cooking  appa- 
ratus of  their  huts,  and  suffices  to  dress  the 
banana,  salt  fish,  &c.  &c.  In  fine  weather, 
of  course,  they  prefer  the  open  air;  in  foul, 
they  kindle  a  fire  between  two  stones  in 
the  hut.  The  household  work  is  perform- 
ed, as  amongst  savages,  by  the  women ; 
the  husband,  if  not  a  soldier  or  a  laborer 
for  the  government,  employs  himself  in  the 
chase.  The  common  negro  never  goes 
out  without  a  short  sword  (machette)  at  his 
side,  serviceable  either  for  self-defence,  to 


use  against  animals,  or  to  make  his  way 
through  the  brush-wood. 

The  women  often  carry  their  children 
with  them  when  going  to  market.  In  these 
cases,  they  place  one  leg  on  the  back  of 
their  steed,  horse,  or  ass,  so  as  to  form  a 
lap  for  the  infant :  a  basket,  filled  with  their 
wares,  hangs  on  each  side  of  the  animal — 
the  child  in  front,  a  couple  of  dozen  hens, 
tied  together  by  the  legs,  behind,  and  a  pipe 
in  their  mouths,  they  vie  with  the  men  in 
full  gallop.  They  who  trudge  on  foot 
carry  the  basket  on  their  heads,  and  wade 
through  the  rivers  that  cross  their  course, 
there  being  but  few  bridges  in  Hayti. 
Schools  and  churches  are  found  only  in 
the  towns. 

Both  sexes  are  careful,  according  to  our 
author,  to  cleanse  their  teeth  daily,  with  the 
jatropha  gossipifolia,  which  they  purchase 
wholesale  at  market  for  this  purpose,  or 
sometimes  with  the  wood  of  the  orange- 
tree;  chewing  a  morsel  of  this  till  the  end 
is  as  soft  as  a  brush  or  hair-pencil. 

Singing  and  dancing  are  the  usual 
amusements  of  the  lower  classes.  They 
display  much  agility  in  the  latter,  and  a 
note  of  music  sets  them  in  motion  at  once. 
Their  faverite  dance  is  the  African  national 
dance  Bambouche,  which  may  be  shortly 
described. 

The  performers  stand  round  a  circle  in 
pairs,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  each  other. 
So  soon  as  the  music  begins,  they  place 
their  two  hands  under  their  (partners)  arms, 
and  with  innumerable  grimaces  and  ca- 
resses, go  round  the  circle,  using  nearly 
the  regular  Scotch  step.  At  times,  they 
take  hands,  using  a  swinging  motion,  and 
dancing  further  apart.  Their  orchestra 
consists  of  a  cask,  the  bottom  supplied  by 
a  calf-skin:  it  is  placed  on  a  stool,  and  two 
heavy  sticks  produce  a  sound  enough  to 
deafen  a  European.  Others  shake  a  kind 
of  hollow  rattle,  filled  with  small  stones,  by 
way  of  accompaniment  to  the  harmony; 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  comes  the  song 
or  rather  hideous  howling,  raised  by  both 
men  and  women.  In  superior  assemblies, 
drums  and  fifes  form  the  orchestra. 

We  give  the  words  of  one  of  their  melo- 
dies, premising  that  Amelino  is  the  female 
name  most  in  favor  with  the  composers  from 
time  immemorial. 

"  Amelino,  ou  pas  oublier,  titot  n'en  laisser, 
Titot  n'en  laisser,  titot  n'en  laisser  ?" 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  as  M.  Ritter  re- 
marks, little  meaning  in  this  ditty,  but  the 
"  Canadian  boat-songs''  we  remember  to 
have  heard  in  the  original,  are  scarcely 
more  intellectual. 
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The  Haytians  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
in  general  bigotted  ;  the  burial  ceremonies 
of  the  better  class  resemble  thdse  of  Europe, 
but  the  vulgar  preserve  their  African  cus- 
toms, convoking  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors so  soon  as  the  sufferer  expires,  and 
keeping  an  incessant  chant  or  wail  over 
the  body  till  it  is  interred,  which  is  gene- 
rally in  from  six  to  eight  hours,  Their 
marriages  are  contracted  without  any  cere- 
monial whatever,  according  to  our  author. 

The  distinguishing  trait  in  the  character 
of  this  people  is  the  hatred  felt  by  every 
class  towards  others.  Thus  the  black  de- 
tests the  colored  race,  and  these  reciprocate 
the  feeling  towards  the  blacks,  but  the  Mez- 
tizoes,  who  more  nearly  resemble  the  whites 
in  their  complexion,  are  most  abhorred  of 
alL 

The  Haytian  negro  is  lively  and  imagi- 
nati  ve ;  willingly  bearing  the  severest  trials 
when  interest  or  ambition  prompt  him,  and 
showing  great  aptitude  for  knowledge,  and 
for  the  liberal  as  well  as  the  mechanical 
arts.  Their  conversation  is  helped  out  by 
gesticulation  and  grimace  to  an  inconceiv- 
able degree.  The  negroes  address  each 
other  as  father,  mother,  brother,  and  sister; 
they  even  address  the  whites,  especially  in 
the  country,  by  the  title  of  god-father,  or 
gossip  (gevatter);  or,  if  to  show  particular 
respect,  as  Bourgeois,  or  even  Monsieur 
Blanc. 

"  The  French,"  says  our  author,  "  are 
hated  excessively  in  Hayti,  but  less  in  the 
South  Province  than  elsewhere."  Boyer, 
however,  gave  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion to  the  traders  of  that  nation  at  Port  au 
Prince,  which  was  not  the  case  under  Chris- 
tophe.  If  treated  kindly,  M.  Ritter  observes, 
the  negro  makes  in  general  a  good  servant. 
He  gives  an  anecdote,  by  way,  we  presume, 
of  illustration,  though  we  cannot  feel  its 
force  in  this  sense.  Happening  to  break  a 
small  twig  from  a  tree  that  grew  near  a 
strange  negro's  hut,  the  sable  proprietor 
rushed  forward  in  fury,  exclaiming,  "White, 
if  thou  dost  not  leave  my  house,  I  will  kill 
thee  !"  But  M.  Ritter's  servant  Thomas, 
a  black,  interposed,  saying,  "  How  now, 
comrade,  who  will  buy  our  coffee,  or  bring 
us  linen,  if  we  kill  the  whites?  Do  not 
you  know  what  our  General  says: — Negro 
kill  no  white,  for  we  use  them  for  our 
trade." 

To  this  novel  illustration  of  humanity,  or 
perhaps  of  Political  Economy,  we  must  add 
one  of  purity  of  language. 

"  The  Haytians  speak  in  general  the 
Creolian,  a  bad  French,  but  the  cultivated 
classes  speak  good  French."  This  para- 
graph is  immediately  preceded  and  follow- 


ed by  similar   specimens.     We  take  the 
former. 

"  A  lady  of  rank  calls  to  her  maid  in  a 
drrwling  tone : — Nini !  Nini !  Arrive,  me 
tonrner  la  tete,  il  faut  me  cracher." 

We  must  now  present  our  readers  with  a 
short  historical  and  geographical  sketch 
drawn  up  by  M.  Ritter,  but  which  we  have 
somewhat  condensed,  of  the  island  and  the 
revolutions  of  Hayti  since  its  first  discovery 
down  to  the  year  1820 — the  period  of  our 
author's  visit. 

Columbus,  on  the  6th  December,  1492, 
landed  at  Hayti,  the  original  name  of  the 
island  of  San  Domingo,  and  signifying  in 
the  Carib  tongue,  mountain-land. 

He  found  the  inhabitants  a  kind  and  hos- 
pitable race,  derived,  as  their  habits  and  ap- 
pearance testified,  from  the  ancient  Indian 
stock :  of  an  elegant,  slender  form,  and  pos- 
sessing great  agility.  Their  complexion 
was  copper-colored,  their  hair  deep  black, 
long,  straight,  and  flowing  upon  the  shoul- 
ders. The  head  was  unusually  flat,  from 
their  habit  of  compressing  the  forehead  in 
infancy.  They  lived  in  a  beautiful  country, 
upon  maize,  potatoes,  bananas,  and  other 
vegetable  productions.  Their  dexterity  in 
furnishing  themselves  with  the  common  ar- 
ticles of  life  was  great,  and  their  canoes  were 
constructed  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  hewn 
with  flint  hatchets.  The  form  of  government 
was  an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the  island 
was  divided  into  five  independent  king- 
doms. The  monarchs  were  called  cazi- 
ques. 

The  first  kingdom  was  founded  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  watered  by 
streams  in  whose  sands  gold  was  found — 
it  was  called  Magua.  The  second,  named 
Marien,  occupied  the  northern  part,  from 
Cape  Nicholas  to  the  river  Monte-Christ. 
The  third,  Maguana,  included  the  western 
portion  of  Cibao  to  the  Artibonita.  Xara- 
gua,  the  fourth  and  richest  portion,  compre- 
hended the  larger  part  of  the  south  ;  and  the 
remainder,  from  the  D' Yacua  to  the  Ozama, 
formed  the  fifth  state,  Hygney.  They  were 
constantly  at  war,  and  fought  with  darts : 
their  superstition  was  gross ;  and  their  idols 
included  forms  of  animals. 

The  oppression  of  the  Spaniards  speedily 
thinned  the  number  of  these  unbelievers, 
and  the  island  was  recruited  with  negroes 
by  the  care  of  Bishop  Las  Casas  in  1517; 
but,  the  discontent  continuing,  a  part  of  the 
natives  rebelled,  and  one  of  them,  Henri, 
assumed  in  the  interior  the  title  of  Cazique 
of  Hayti. 

For  about  forty  years  the  Spaniards  re- 
tained peaceable  possession,  till  the  French 
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and  English  adventurers  from  St.  Christo- 
pher, settling  in  the  north,  under  the  name 
of  Flibustiers,  or  Freebooters,  soon  from 
fishing  and  hunting,  turned  to  ravage  the 
Spanish  plantations.  Fresh  supplies  of  ad- 
venturers arriving,  they  seized  the  small 
island  of  La  Tortue  for  the  sake  of  its  har- 
bor, lived  by  piracy,  and  incessantly  annoy- 
ed the  Spaniards,  who  strove  repeatedly, 
but  in  vain,  to  capture  the  stronghold  of 
their  adversaries.  At  length  the  French 
in  1665,  under  the  conduct  of  Bertrand 
D'Ogeron,  formed  a  permanent  settlement 
in  the  island  of  Hayti.  Hostilities  conti- 
nued between  the  two  parties,  till,  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Philip  V.  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
this  (French)  portion  was  formally  given 
up  to  the  new  settlers.  Count  Choiseul 
Beaupre,  in  1707,  found  the  Flibustiers  in 
possession  of  a  flourishing  trade  with  fo- 
reign vessels,  but  this  governor  dying  on 
his  passage  to  France,  they  gave  up  their 
mode  of  life  for  want  of  encouragement,  and 
became  planters  and  laborers. 

The  colony  improved  constantly  ;  the 
free  natives  vied  with  the  whites  in  intellec- 
tual cultivation ;  the  black  soldiery  was  no 
way  inferior  to  the  white,  and  several  regi- 
ments were  commanded  by  native  officers. 
This  was  the  state  of  the  country  till  the 
revolution  of  1789. 

The  natural  diffusion  of  the  novel  princi- 
ples introduced  by  this  event  produced  a 
strong  effect  at  Hayti.  Pride,  selfishness, 
and  vanity,says  Vastey  in  his  work,  reigned 
equally  over  whites  and  blacks ;  the  rich 
planters  despised  the  small,  or  petits  blancs, 
these  the  colored  race  and  the  free  negroes, 
who  in  their  turn  domineered  over  the 
slaves.  By  the  white  and  colored  races 
the  blacks  suffered  severely  ;  and  the  two 
parties  of  royalists  and  republicans  sought 
to  bring  them  over  to  their  respective  sides. 
Generals  Fr.  Biassaie,  Candi,  &c.  declared 
for  the  king;  Toussaint  L'ouverture,  Vil- 
latte,  Levaille,  for  the  republic.  "  We  shed 
our  blood,"  observes  Vastey,  "without  know- 
ing why,  and  even  without  a  suspicion  that 
we  were  but  the  instruments  of  our  own 
destruction.  We  were  far  from  imagining 
that  the  Whites,  equally  though  in  different 
ways,  sought  the  same  object  of  dividing, 
and  thus  enslaving  us."  Toussaint,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  colony,  was  vic- 
torious in  the  name  of  the  republic,  and 
slavery  existed  no  longer. 

In  1797  General  Hedouville  was  sent  to 
St.  Domingo.  Toussaint  was  satisfied  that 
the  colony  should  remain  under  French 
dominion,  provided  slavery  was  abolished. 
Hedouville  on  his  return  appointed  Rich- 
ard, a  mulatto  general,  commander  of  the 


southern  province  under  Toussaint,  but  the 
whites  joined  to  reclaim  the  original  sys- 
tem ;  they  leagued  against  Toussaint,  ex- 
claiming, "  Without  slaves  the  colony  is 
only  a  name." — "  We  are  French  subjects," 
the  blacks  replied. — "  France  has  given  us 
freedom — France  cannot  seek  to  fetter  us 
again  after  having  broken  our  chains." 

In  1801  Toussaint  L'ouverture  took  pos- 
session of  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island, 
which,  since  the  treaty  of  July  1795,  had 
properly  become  French,  though  circum- 
stances impeded  the  actual  transfer  till  then. 
Toussaint  made  a  fearful  inroad  into  the 
city  of  San  Domingo,  and  planted  the  tri- 
colored  flag  in  the  name  of  the  French  re- 
public in  place  of  that  of  Spain.  Don  Gar- 
cia gave  up  the  keys  of  the  town  and  quit- 
ted the  place.  Toussaint  was  ruler  at  San 
Domingo,  obeyed  alike  by  whites  and 
blacks,  and  with  an  army  of  40,000  men. 
Slavery  could  no  longer  exist.  The  French 
accordingly  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  an  army 
of  30,000  picked  men  under  general-in- 
chief  Le  Clerc,  who  sailed  for  the  island 
to  restore  it  to  its  original  state. 

In  February,  1801,  Toussaint  was  still 
in  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island,  and 
Christophe  was  commanding  at  Cape  Town 
when  the  fleet  arrived.  He  refused  it  en- 
trance, under  a  pretext  of  having  no  per- 
mission from  Toussaint  L'ouverture ;  the 
fleet  entered  the  harbor  nevertheless,  and 
Christophe,  in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of 
the  citizens,  set  fire  to  the  town.  By  eleven 
at  night  the  place  resembled  a  sea  of  fire, 
which  destroyed  every  thing  but  the  walls 
of  the  cathedral  church  and  of  the  govern- 
ment-house. Christophe  with  his  army  re- 
tired to  the  mountains,  and  the  French  landed 
amongst  heaps  of  ruins. 

The  whole  of  the  southern  province,  un- 
der Richard,  submitted  at  once,  and  even 
Toussaint's  own  brother,  Paul  L'ouverture, 
who  commanded  at  St.  Domingo,  yielded 
with  his  troops  to  their  authority.  Chris- 
tophe, Dessalines,  and  some  others,  however, 
remained  true  to  their  cause,  and  fled  to  the 
mountains  for  refuge;  but  at  length  both 
parties,  wearied  with  hostilities,  came  to 
terms,  and  Toussaint  with  his  generals  came 
over  and  surrendered  to  General  Le  Clerc 
according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  unfortunate 
leader  was  accused  of  corresponding  with 
the  English,  who  long  held  possession  of 
St.  Nicolas  ;  he  was  shipped  with  his  family 
for  France,  where  he — it  is  not  known  at 
Hayti  how — perished. 

The  sufferings  of  Madame  Toussaint  are 
described  in  an  Haytian  newspaper  in  1808. 
She  was  at  length  set  free,  after  displaying 
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considerable  spirit  and  firmness,  and  lived  in 
Paris  till  she  returned  to  the  new  world,  ha- 
ving preserved  amidst  all  her  privations  a 
di  iraond  ring  of  considerable  value. 

Slavery  was  again  proclaimed  at  St.  Do- 
mingo, but  the  blacks  flew  to  arms  with 
Dessalines  at  their  head,  and  Petion  and 
Christophe  joined  him  in  1803,  with  seve- 
ral others.  Thus  was  renewed  a  severe 
and  bloody  struggle,  ending  in  the  complete 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  this  part  of 
the  island ;  and  the  death  of  Le  Clerc,  on 
the  28th  November  of  the  same  year,  greatly 
contributed  to  the  event.  The  numerous 
army  of  France,  greatly  reduced  by  ca- 
sualties, fled  to  St.  Domingo;  and,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1804,  the  negroes  solemnly 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  Hayti,  and 
erected  a  free  state,  with  Dessalines,  as  the 
oldest  general,  at  its  head.  Notwithstanding 
the  general  massacre  of  their  antagonists, 
the  blacks  had  had  the  foresight  to  preserve 
some  of  those  of  the  most  necessary  profes- 
sions, as  the  clergy,  schoolmasters,  compo- 
sitors, printers,  &c.  during  the  scenes  of 
devastation,  by  throwing  them  into  prison. 
The  greater  part  of  these  purchased  their 
lives  now  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  government,  and  swearing  to  resign 
their  native  land.  Of  proclamations,  there- 
fore, there  was  no  want,  either  as  to  number 
or  ability. 

On  the  8th  October,  1804,  Dessalines 
assumed  the  title  of  the  Emperor  Jacob  I. 
An  expedition  was  undertaken  against  the 
remnant  of  the  French  army  at  St.  Domin- 
go, who  were  an  obstacle  to  his  complete  re- 
cognition. Details  drawn  up  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  new  emperor  are  in  our  pos- 
session, and  from  these  it  appears,  that  after 
a  two  month's  siege  the  campaign  termi- 
nated in  his  retreat;  the  Spanish  portion 
of  the  island  held  his  talents  cheap  in  con- 
sequence of  this  failure. 

In  this  expedition  Dessalines  put  to  death 
a  number  of  whites  suspected  as  spies.  He 
was  induced  however  to  issue  orders  for 
stopping  the  execution  of  some,  and  the  oath 
of  allegiance  was  taken  to  the  constitution, 
which  was  read  at  the  Place  d'Armes  in 
presence  of  the  military  ana  civil  powers, 
and  a  vast  crowd  of  all  classes,  with  due 
solemnity.  The  speech  of  Dessalines  is 
curious,  as  the  first  specimen  of  imperial 
negro  oratory  at  Hayti. 

"Haytians!  the  political  events  that 
have  laid  waste  the  country  seem  at  an 
end.  After  the  universal  storm  a  moment 
of  stillness  has  arrived,  and  you  have  re- 
solved that  the  repose  of  the  warrior  shall 
be  confirmed  by  the  influence  of  the  legis- 
lator.    At  this  moment,  when  your  eye 
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rests  on  a  constitution  that  secures  your 
rights,  you  enter  into  the  rank  of  civilized 
nations." 

The^  ceremonials  ended  with  a  grand 
entertainment,  at  which  some  healths  were 
drunk;  but,  notwithstanding  all  his  profes- 
sions, Dessalines  retained  his  hatred  to  the 
whites  and  colored  race :  many  of  the  for- 
mer especially  were  afterwards  sacrificed 
to  his  revenge.  The  kingdom  fell  into  an 
unsettled  state,  as  the  Haytian  writers  deli- 
cately term  it.  The  conduct  of  the  tyrant 
daily  increased  the  anger  of  his  subjects, 
and  produced   his  overthrow. 

Baron  Vastey,  the  native  historian,  gives 
the  following  particulars  of  this  event  : — 


"The  combination  against  Dessalines 
consisted  of  the  minister  of  war  Gerin, 
the  general-commandant  Petion,  with  Va- 
von  and  other  mulatto  generals.  On  the 
night  of  the  16th  October,  1806,  Dessalines 
rode,  with  about  twenty  men  for  an  es- 
cort, through  Blackfield  to  Port-au-Prince. 
When  he  was  some  hundred  paces  from 
the  red-bridge  near  Port-au-Prince,  he  per- 
ceived troops  drawn  up  in  military  array- 
on  both  sides  of  the  road — suspecting  no 
evil,  he  rode  on. 

"  As  he  came  up  to  the  soldiers,  he 
heard  the  cry  of  Halt,  halt !  from  a  thou- 
sand voices.  Still  feeling  no  apprehen- 
sion, he  rode  between  the  two  lines  of 
levelled  musquets,  exclaiming,  '  Soldiers, 
do  you  not  know  me?'  The  troops  from 
awe  and  alarm  wTere  unwilling  to  offer 
violence;  one  only  of  the  most  daring 
fired  at  him,  but  Dessalines  killed  him  at 
once  with  a  pistol-shot.  At  this  moment 
Gerin,  Vavon  and  others,  who  had  con- 
cealed themselves  behind  the  bushes,  gave 
the  word  '  Fire !'  A  volley  followed,  which 
stretched  both  Dessalines  and  his  horse 
dead  on  the  spot.  Thus  fell  Dessalines 
amidst  his  black  brethren  in  arms,  after 
one  year,  ten  months,  and  twenty-six  days 
of  usurped  dominion." 

Dessalines,  though  married  and  having 
children,  lived  in  open  polygamy.  His 
mistresses,  of  whom  there  were  about  twen- 
ty, cost  the  state  not  less  than  20,000  pias- 
tres yearly. 

Opinions  were  greatly  divided  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  successor.  Baron  Vastey  af- 
firms that  Christophe  assumed  the  govern- 
ment by  general  invitation;  but  as  he  is 
notoriously  partial  to  the  latter,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  South  Province,  num- 
bering so  many  mulattocs,  might  not  have 
preferred  one  of  these  to  a  black.  No  one, 
however,  could  impugn  Christophe's  right 
as  the  oldest  general — he  published  an  ad- 
dress from  Port-au-Prince  on  the  21st  Or- 
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tober,  1806r  signed  by  Gerin,  Petion,  Va- 
von,  Baval,  &c.,  but  remained  inactive,  and 
contented  himself  with  sending  his  deputies 
to  the  meeting  at  Port-au-Prince.  The  day 
of  convocation  came ;  the  assembly  should 
have  consisted  of  only  60  members,  but  as 
they  amounted  to  78,  (the  South  Province 
summoning  18  more  than  the  North,)  the 
deputies  separated  without  doing  any  thing. 
On  the  27th  December  following,  Petion 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Republic  of 
Hayti. 

Christophe  refused  to  acknowledge  this 
proceeding,  and  marched  with  all  his  forces 
to  Port-au-Prince.  Near  Eibert  on  the 
15th  January  he  met  the  army  of  Petion  on 
the  march.  A  fierce  encounter  ensued, 
and  Christophe  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
though  Vatsey  asserts  that  this  arose  from 
his  reluctance  to  shed  blood.  A  complete 
separation  of  the  two  states  followed :  Pe 
tion,  in  imitation  of  North  America,  found- 
ing a  pure  republic,  whilst  Christophe  in- 
stituted a  monarchy.  The  latter  summoned 
a  deliberative  assembly  at  the  Cape  from 
amongst  the  oldest  general  officers,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  17th  February,  1807, 
was  formally  settled. 

Christophe,  appointed  president  and  ge- 
neralissimo of  the  land  and  sea  forces  for 
life,  occupied  himself  peaceably  in  attending 
to  the  cares  of  the  government :  in  the  South 
Province,  however,  disturbances  prevailed, 
and  one  Baptist  Duperier  Goman,  taking 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  set  both  govern- 
ments at  defiance,  and  Petion  carried  on  a 
long  war  against  him. 

In  1810,  Richard,  returning  from  France 
with  proposals  for  a  treaty,  was  made  a  ge- 
neral of  division  by  Petion,  and  soon  after 
seized  a  portion  of  the  province — several 
leaders,  amongst  them  Gerin  and  Vavon, 
were  slain,  but  the  death  of  Richard  from 
fever  relieved  Petion  of  this  rival.  Mean- 
time Christophe  was  anxious  to  extend  his 
authority  over  the  South  and  West  pro- 
vinces, but  failing,  he  nevertheless,  in  1811, 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Hayti,  and 
was,  with  his  wife,  crowned  by  the  Arch- 
bishop Gonzalez,  whom  he  himself,  and 
not  the  pope,  had  appointed.  He  appeared 
on  this  solemn  occasion,  according  to  his 
partial  biographer,  as  calm  and  frank  as 
usual,  and  took  the  oath  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  Hayti,  and  abolish  slavery,  and 
all  that  was  hostile  to  military  and  civil 
rights ;  to  uphold  the  ordinance  of  apanage, 
and  the  rights  of  property ;  and  ever  to 
advance  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  great 
Haytian  family. 

The  members  of  the  royal  family  were 
to   be  addressed  as  royal  highnesses,  and 


the  court  was  placed  on  a  European  footing. 
Tranquillity  was  not  disturbed  till  1813, 
when  dissensions  were  renewed  between  the 
two  states.  The  blame  is  thrown  by  the 
partizans  of  each  upon  their  adversaries.-— 
Christophe  marching  with  his  whole  force 
against  Port-au-Prince,  took  Eibert  by  storm. 
The  two  armies  speedily  came  to  a  fierce 
encounter,  Boyer,  since  president,  command- 
ing the  republicans.  He  would  have  been 
driven  back,  but  for  the  timely  junction  of 
Richard's  successor,  Bargella,  with  Petion 
himself.  Christophe,  called  away  by  some 
tumults,  had  scarcely  quitted  his  army, 
when  a  whole  division  went  over  to  the 
enemy.  Weakened  by  the  desertion  and 
the  insurrections  at  home,  after  a  campaign 
of  75  days  he  returned  to  his  province. 

Had  Petion  commenced  invader  in  his 
turn,  a  fearful  scene  of  bloodshed  must  have 
followed.  He  was  contented,  however,  with 
following  his  antagonist  to  his  own  borders. 
The  war  ceased  here.  Christophe  reward- 
ing his  faithful  followers,  and  ruling  the 
blacks  with  great  severity  in  revenge  for 
their  recent  mutinies. 

On  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII. 
France  was  desirous  of  recovering  the  so- 
vereignty of  Hayti.  Negotiations  were  to 
be  opened  with  both  the  chiefs,  and  Dauxion 
Lavaysse,  Draverman,  and  Medina,  charged 
with  the  mission,  landed  at  Jamaica.  Mon- 
torsier,  a  French  merchant  settled  at  the 
Cape,  going  there  on  business,  was  instructed 
by  Christophe  to  ascertain  the  object  of  the 
negotiators.  He  found  Lavaysse  ill,  gained 
his  confidence,  and  on  his  return  with  a 
letter  for  the  king,  would  have  proceeded  to 
Sans-Souci,  to  deliver  it  in  person,  instead  of 
the  usual  form  of  transmission  in  such  cases, 
through  the  minister,  Baron  Dupuy.  Chris- 
tophe gave  Montorsier  an  audience  in  the 
capital,  however,  and  assuming  a  friendly 
tone  and  manner,  in  order  to  put  him  off  his 
guard,  "  What  think  you,"  he  inquired, 
M  would  be  my  reward,  were  I  willing  to 
return  under  French  dominion?"  "Your 
majesty  might  be  sovereign  lord  and  ruler 
of  the  Island  of  Tortue;  or  might  live  at 
choice,  either  in  France,  the  United  States 
of  America,  or  any  where  else  ;  in  all  cases, 
H.  M.  Louis  XVIII.  would  remember  and 
remain  your  friend."  Christophe  artfully 
replied,  "  I  place  no  value  on  the  throne  or 
crown,  and  would  fain  resign  them,  and 
all  claim  to  them,  durst  I  flatter  myself  to 
pass  my  days  any  where  with  my  family  in 
peace."  "  That  is  what  is  intended,"  in- 
terrupted Montorsier,  taking  his  hand.  "  It 
was  apprehended,  that  your  majesty  might 
not  be  so  disposed ;  but  now  the  obstacle  is 
removed.      "  But,"     returned    Christophe, 
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"  what  will  my  ministers,  functionaries,  and 
officers  say  to  it  ?  they  will  oppose  it  with 
all  their  might."  "  They  must  be  won 
over  to  acquiesce,"  replied  Montorsier, 
calmly. 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  when 
Christophe  rose  up,  crying  aloud,  "  Here, 
officers  !  you  are  to  be  robbed  of  your  liber- 
ty :  I  am  requested  to  prevail  on  you  to 
break  your  oath." 

The  officers,  in  attendance,  rushed  at 
once  into  the  room  at  the  voice  of  the  king. 
Montorsier,  awakened  from  his  dream,  saw 
the  error  he  had  committed;  he  trembled 
from  head  to  foot,  turned  pale,  and  stood  si- 
lent and  in  the  greatest  confusion.  The 
officers  were  for  throwing  him  from  the 
balcony  into  the  street ;  but  Christophe  said, 
■"  No,  let  him  go  quietly ;  enough  that  his 
manoeuvres  are  discovered."  Montorsier 
went  ;  but  fell  a  sacrifice  soon  after  to  his 
too  ready  compliance  with  the  monarch's 
wishes. 

In  conformity  with  this  prelude,  and  on 
the  21st  of  October,  1814,  a  general  coun- 
cil being  met,  Christophe  thus  addressed 
them  from  the  throne. 

"  Haytians,  we  have  assembled  you,  and 
convoked  a  general  council  of  the  nation, 
in  order  to  lay  before  you  the  papers 
transmitted  through  General  Dauxion  La- 
vaysse  from  the  French  cabinet.  Hay- 
tians, determine  with  prudence  and  con- 
sideration as  becomes  men.  Decide  on 
points  affecting  the  interests  of  the  nation 
you  represent,  as  well  as  your  own  pros- 
pects as  those  of  your  fellow  citizens." 

So  soon  as  the  letter  from  Dauxion  La- 
vaysse  had  been  read  by  Count  Limonade, 
the  assembly  unanimously  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  perish  amongst  the  ruins  of 
their  houses  rather  than  return  under  the 
yoke  of  France  :  and  so  strong  was  this 
feeling  in  the  nation,  that,  according  to 
Vastey, 

K  the  moment  the  proceedings  were  made 
public,  the  whole  people  hastened  to  the 
field.  They  vowed  each  to  deliver  his 
own  cabin  to  the  flames  so  soon  as  the 
French  should  set  foot  upon  the  soil. 
Some  snatched  their  sabres,  some  prepa- 
red their  muskets,  others  took  up  the  knap- 
sack. The  women  were  equally  resolute, 
and  even  the  children,  actuated  by  the 
common  feeling,  bundled  their  little  pro- 
perty and  toys  together,  and  pointed  with 
their  fingers  to  the  mountains  as  the  last 
refuge  from  slavery." 

Draverman  had  proceeded  in  the  mean 
time  to  the  South  Province,  Dauxion  La- 
vaysse  to  Petion  at  Port-au-Prince,  while 


Medina  remained  with  Christophe.  Here 
at  Cape  Town  he  had  the  mortification  to 
be  present  while  the  court  sung  Te  Deum 
in  public  worship,  to  hear  the  substance  of 
his  instructions,  and  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ter which  he  had  brought,  as  well  as  the 
answer  of  the  national  assembly,  proclaim- 
ed at  the  termination  of  mass  to  the  troops, 
and  beheld  himself  alone  and  surrounded 
by  the  negro  army,  the  object  of  their  fiercest 
execrations.  He  soon  after  disappeared  al- 
together, and  was  probably  assassinated  in 
the  confinement  to  which,  we  would  state, 
he  was  doomed  when  the  seizure  of  his 
papers  afforded  evidence  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  his  mission  was  to  foment  dis- 
turbances. His  two  companions  returned 
to  France. 

We  must  briefly  add,  that  the  French  go- 
vernment, no  way  discouraged  by  this  vio- 
lence, renewed  more  than  once  afterwards 
its  efforts  at  negotiation,  both  with  Petion 
and  Christophe;  and  after  the  death  of 
these  two  chiefs,  with  the  president  Boyer. 

No  sooner  was  Petion  dead  (1818)  than 
Christophe  issued  a  proclamation  to  induce 
the  South  Province  to  accept  himself  as 
their  ruler— but  in  vain.  Boyer  succeeded 
Petion,  and  thus  matters  stood  when  our 
author  arrived  in  the  island. 

Christophe  falling  iil  in  1820,  and  being 
confined  to  his  bed  for  several  weeks,  the 
discontent  which  his  severity  and  tyranny 
had  excited  came  to  a  head.  A  conspiracy 
was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke 
of  Marmalade,  governor  of  Cape  Town, 
and  the  Prince  de  Limbe,  minister  of  war. 

On  the  6th  October,  says  our  author,  a 
confused  rumour  arose  about  midnight  of  a 
revolution  at  St  Marks.  No  one  knew  the 
details :  uneasiness  and  terror  reigned  du- 
ring the  following  day  on  every  face,  for 
all  felt  that  some  catastrophe  was  at  hand, 
and  the  whites  dreaded  a  general  massacre 
of  themselves.  They  assembled,  and  de- 
cided on  embarking  at  once  on  board  the 
ships,  and  slipping  anchor  and  putting  to 
sea  during  the  night.  They  attempted  in- 
stantly to  put  their  resolve  in  execution,  but 
found  to  their  alarm  that  guards  were  posted 
every  where  along  the  shore  by  the  gover- 
nor's orders.  The  intended  fugitives  con- 
sequently returned  in  the  greatest  conster- 
nation to  their  homes,  barricaded  the  doors, 
and,  arming  themselves  as  they  best  could, 
awaited  their  doom. 

"  About  nightfall  the  alarm  increased  in 
the  streets ;  at  eleven  the  trumpets  and 
drums  sounded  to  arms '.  the  clash  of 
weapons,  the  fearful  cries  of  the  negroes  ; 
the  clattering  of  cavalry  through  the 
streets,   and   the  volumes  of  fire  which 
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arose  from  Christophe's  residence  and 
plantation  to  the  skies,  added  fresh  terrors 
to  their  situation.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  till  morning. 

"Early  in  the  morning,  a  numerous 
body  of  negro  troops,  headed  by  an  offi- 
cer, drew  up  before  the  house  in  which  we 
were.  The  officer  handed  to  M.  Hoffman 
(agent  of  the  Baron  von  Dietrich)  a  writ- 
ten order  from  the  governor  to  give  up 
to  their  officer  what  fire-arms,  &c.  he  pos- 
sessed, and  to  send  also  the  sum  of  1000 
Spanish  dollars  to  the  governor." 

It  seems  that  the  Austrian  vessel  had  a 
car^o  of  arms  and  amunition  on  board,  and 
the  money  was  divided  amongst  the  mili- 
tary. 

"  Any  remonstrance  under  the  circum- 
stances would  have  been  equally  hazard- 
ous and  unavailing;  the  will  of  the  gover- 
nor was  law.  The  amount  of  this  exac- 
tion was  subsequently  balanced  in  coffee. 

"Christophe  learned  early  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Sans-Souci  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  He  made  every  effort, 
and  tried  every  expedient  to  put  down  the 
insurrection.  On  hearing  that  the  whites 
had  supplied  weapons  to  the  insurgents, 
he  issued  orders  to  the  governor  that  they 
should  be  all  put  to  death,  but  Marmalade, 
whose  connivance  in  the  rebellion  was  un- 
known to  him,  put  us  in  security.  Chris- 
tophe  placed  his  guard,  of  whom  there 
were  about  1000  at  Sans-Souci,  under 
arms,  and  made  them  take  again  the  oath 
of  fidelity ;  but  as  his  illness  prevented 
him  from  taking  the  command,  he  appoint- 
ed the  Duke  of  Fort-Royal  instead;  the 
crown-prince  and  other  generals  accom- 
panied him. 

"Meantime  the  rebels  were  at  Haut-du- 
Cap  erecting  batteries  ;  the  guard  advan- 
ced against  them,  but  their  attack  was  fee- 
ble and  some  even  cried  '  Vive  l'independ- 
ance  ! — vive  le  General  Richard!'  They 
then  placed  white  hankerchiefs  on  their 
bayonets,  and  went  over  to  their  brethren. 
Their  leaders  alone  returned  in  great  af- 
fliction to  Sans-Souci  to  apprise  Christo- 
phe  of  the  event.  His  friends  and  follow- 
ers now  all  quitted  him,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Baron  Dupuy.  Christophe  said  to 
him,  '  Save  yourself,  my  time  is  expired  ;' 
and,  repairing  to  his  bed,  ended  his  life 
with  a  pistol. 

"On  the  day  of  his  death,  his  wives,  the 
crown-prince,  the  two  princesses,  and  the 
whole  famity,  were  brought  on  horseback 
to  the  Cape  Town  amidst  the  shouts  of 
the  populace,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the 
thunder  of  cannon.  The  females  were 
confined  in  their  rooms,  but  the  males  of 
the  party  were  thrown  into  prison.  On 
the  9th  October  Victor  Henri,  Christophe's 
son,  was  found  murdered.  He  wept  bit- 
terly when  assassinated.  The  Duke  of 
Fort-Royal  cried  out  to  the  last,  '  Vive 
Henri    Christophe    roi    d'Hayti.'      Duke 


Laxavon  was  bayoneted  by  the  soldiers. 
Baron  Vastey,  the  historian  of  Hayti,  was 
also  murdered.  *  *  *  His  body  was 
thrown  into  an  empty  well,  where  I  myself 
saw  it.  *  *  *  The  corpse  of  Christo- 
phe was  interred  at  Citadelle  Henri." 

We  believe,  however,  that  Prevost,  whom 
M.  Ritter's  omits,  remained,  like  Dupuy,  with 
his  unfortunate  master  to  the  last,  and  helped 
to  carry  him  to  his  quick-lime  grave  before 
the  rebellious  soldiery  could  arrive  to  mal- 
treat the  body.  Sans-Souci  was  given  up  to 
plunder,  and  this  whole  portion  of  the  island 
became  the  prey  of  anarchy  and  violence. 

"  Everywhere  was  heard  the  cry  '  Liberte ! 
egalite!'  The  unfettered  negro  plundered 
to  his  heart's  content  under  this  watch- 
word; these  wild  swarms  cared  for  no 
laws,  all  for  them  was  free  and  privileged. 
On  the  other  hand  the  whites  could  now 
travel  without  passports  wherever  they 
pleased,  and  without  any  pledges  for  their 
security.  During  this  period  many  ridicu- 
lous scenes  occurred.  Here  might  be  seen 
a  half-naked  negro  with  a  splendid  gold- 
laced  hat  and  feather  on  his  head ;  there 
another,  without  a  shoe  on  his  dirty  feet, 
decked  out  in  the  full  uniform  of  an  officer 
of  rank,  &c." 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  till  the  pre- 
sidency of  this  part  of  tho  island  was  also 
assumed  by  Boyer.  The  present  president 
is  mild  and  amiable  in  manners,  and  rules 
with  gentleness.  He  is  a  mulatto,  and  was 
formerly  secretary  to  Petion  on  his  return 
from  France.  He  commanded  the  army 
of  the  South  Province  in  the  war  between 
the  latter  and  Christophe,  as  we  have  alrea- 
dy seen ;  he  is  short  and  spare,  and  of  sim- 
ple habits ;  greatly  beloved  by  the  people, 
and  deservedly  so  for  the  excellence  of  his 
administration.  The  nobility  under  his  rule 
are  simply  officers  on  the  staff,  and  have 
resigned  their  former  titles  of  princes,  dukes, 
&c.  The  common  people  are  contented 
and  happy ;  relieved  of  the  heavy  burdens 
imposed  on  them  by  the  tyranny  of  Chris- 
tophe and  his  predecessor,  "each  lives  in 
his  own  house,  and  cultivates  his  own  land  • 
or  else — and  this  is  far  more  often  the  case- 
lets  it  alone  altogether." 

Before  the  French  Revolution  of  1789, 
the  population  of  Hayti,  according  to  some, 
amounted  to  570,000,  of  whom  40,000  were 
whites,  30,000  free  blacks  and  colored,  and 
500,000  slaves.  La  Croix  states  the  whole 
present  number  at  501,000,  of  which  the 
Republic  contained  261,000,  and  Christo- 
phe's portion  240,000  souls  (reckoning 
1000  whites,  20,000  coloured,  and  480,000 
blacks) ;  but  M.  Ritter  considers  these  num- 
bers too   high;    that   Christophe's   portion 
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does  not  comprise  more  than  160,000,  inclu- 
ding the  military  (15,000  men,)  and  that 
the  coloured  race  arc  also  overrated,  they 
having  greatly  diminished  under  negro  su- 
premacy. The  males  of  this  part  he  com- 
putes at  but  30,000,  there  being  from  5  to  6 
women  in  every  house.  The  general  po- 
pulation of  the  island  since  the  Union,  as  he 
affirms,  by  later  calculation  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  709,000  souls ;  this  is  probably  cor- 
rect, as  a  medium,  but  we  believe  there  is 
great  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  every 
existing  statement  on  the  subject,  as  they 
differ  from  360,000  to  1,000,000,  and  there 
i  to  be  no  means  of  verifying  by  census. 
The  military  force  amounts  noAv  by  the  best 
accounts  to  somewhere  about  30,000  effec- 
tive troops,  bold,  hardy,  and  fairly  trained  to 
arms;  the  fleet  consists,  as  we  learn  from 
the  same  source,  of  but  a  few  sloops  or 
schooners,  though  there  are  an  admiral,  a 
vice-admiral,  and  captains,  lieutenants,  &c. 
in  due  proportion. 

The  natural  productions  of  Hayti,  and 
particularly  its  Flora,  are  extremely  rich ; 
of  the  latter  M.  Ritter  goes  into  details,  for 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  vo- 
lume itself.  The  plates  are  slight,  and  of 
little  value  as  works  of  art;  but  they  are 
from  the  drawings  of  a  native,  and  give 
faithful  representations  of  the  scenery. 

We  may  add  here  a  few  particulars 
from  other  authentic  sources  than  M.  Rit- 
ter's  volume. 

The  English  nation,  it  appears,  is  fa- 
vourably regarded  by  the  Haytians,  and 
indeed  looked  upon  both  in  the  light  of  a 
natural  ally  and  a  commercial  friend  ;  but 
all  European  and  other  nations  whatever 
are  prohibited  from  proprietorship  of  land 
there,  the  38th  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  1816  expressly  excluding  aucun  blanc, 
quelle  que  soil  sa  nation,  from  putting  foot 
in  the  Haytian  territory,  a  Hire  de  mailre 
ou  de  proprietaire.  A  native  Albino,  we 
presume,  would  be  equally  excluded  ;-but  it 
seems  that  all  Haytian  citizens  are  to  be 
called  blacks,  even  though  some  of  them 
are  whites. 

We  add  a  whimsical  illustration  of  the 
working  of  the  Ballot  system  and  Univer- 
sal Suffrage,  from  a  land  where  they  are  to 
be  found  flourishing  in  all  their  glory. 

Criminals,  idiots,  and  domestics,  are.  the 
only  persons  who  cannot  give  a  vote,  but  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  mode  of  nullifying, 
or  rendering  nugatory,  this  privilege 
where  it  is  possessed.  Some  emigrants 
from  America,  which  supplies  Hayti  with 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  citizens  yearly, 
wished  to  elect  a  Methodist  preacher  as 
one  of  the  representatives.     The  elections 


take  place  in  the  church,  but  his  partisans 
who  repaired  thither  were  courteously  as- 
sisted to  traverse  the  building  to  the  oppo- 
site door,  for  their  exit,  being  entirely  re- 
lieved from  the  labor  of  giving  their 
votes.  The  government  candidate  was 
thus  elected. 

If  any  thing,  however,  could  give  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  certainty  felt  in  Eu- 
rope of  the  purity  of  ballot  votes,  it  would 
be,  we  presume,  the  fact,  that  the  first  go- 
vernment candidate  was  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority so  satisfactory  as  to  have  Jive  more 
votes  than  there  were  voters  present;  and 
the  phenomenon  had  the  merit  of  recur- 
rence on  a  larger  scale,  the  second  candi- 
date proposed  in  the  government  interest 
outnumbering  his  own  voters  by  twenty 
votes. 

We  are  happy,  however,  to  record  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  natives  on 
various  points,  since  the  time  that  M.  Ritter 
visited  them,  and  even  since  Mr.  Macken- 
zie. The  revolting  licentiousness  of  Chris- 
tophe  and  Dessaline  had  corrupted  the  in- 
ferior classes  by  the  open  profligacy  of  the 
court;  the  police  was  indifferent,  education 
was  at  a  low  ebb,  the  post  was  signally  im- 
perfect, the  roads  and  bridges  few,  and  in 
the  worst  possible  condition,  the  press  idle, 
and  the  newspapers  latterly  abolished.  All 
this  has.  by  degrees,  been  ameliorated, 
though  there  is  far  from  any  approach  to 
perfection  at  the  present  day.  The  free  co- 
loured race,  too,  that  had  been  held  by  the 
French  absolutely  as  public  property,  in 
spite  of  their  freedom,  and  in  consequence 
subjected  to  compulsory  service  in  the  mi- 
litia and  militia-police,  prevented  from  bear- 
ing I  he  names  of  their  white  parents,  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  service  and  liberal 
professions,  even  as  apothecaries  and  school- 
masters, and  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  for  re- 
pairs of  roads,  have  now  assumed  a  fair 
station  in  society,  and  led  the  way  to  much 
improvement.  The  historians  of  the  coun- 
try have  sprung  from  this  class,  and  histo- 
ry is  the  basis  of  national  elevation. 

The  position  of  Hayti  is  perfectly  novel 
in  political  history,  but  its  advancement  in 
civilization  may  not  impossibly  be  retarded 
by  the  result  and  even  progress  of  the  ne- 
gociations  now  pending  with  France.  On 
these  we  must  bestow  a  few  words,  premi- 
sing, however,  that  the  tranquillity  latterly 
enjoyed  by  Hayti  is  still  far  from  having 
developed  to  any  extent  the  sources  of  her 
domestic  prosperity ;  and  that  an  utter  im- 
possibility of  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
mother  country  may,  if  these  are  insisted 
on,  as  they  seem  likely  to  be,  produce  a 
crisis  in  the  island.     Notwithstanding  their 
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terror  of  commotions  so  deeply  recorded  in 
blood  in  their  short  but  sanguinary  annals, 
the  name  of  France  is  far  from  endeared  to 
the  Haytians,  and  their  indignation  at  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  acknowledging  their  in- 
dependence is  embittered  by  the  recollection 
of  the  troubles  incurred  in  achieving  it. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  French 
and  Dutch,  the  one  so  courteous  and  ur- 
bane, the  other  so  cautious  and  phlegmatic 
at  home,  should  so  entirely  change  their 
national  characteristics  in  their  colonies, 
and  run  into  extremes  of  so  dark  and  fatal 
a  tendency. 

The  expedition  now  preparing  under 
Admiral  Mackau  for  Hayti,  and  which  is 
reported  to  take  out  MM.  Maler  and  Des 
Cases,  as  negociators  for  the  payment  of 
the  French  claims  of  indemnity  which  they 
themselves  had  arranged  with  the  govern- 
ment of  1820,  can  scarcely  be  attended  with 
success  if  it  urge  the  acquittance  to  the  full 
amount  of  so  many  millions  of  francs.  A 
very  large  deduction  and  a  considerable  ex- 
tension of  time  may  enable  the  Haytians  to 
liquidate  a  part,  but  we  venture  to  predict 
that  neither  the  national  resources  nor  the 
national  feeling  will  allow  the  execution  of 
terms  so  onerous  as  those  proposed  by  their 
still  hated  former  masters.  Beyond  the 
mischief  of  coast  attacks,  the  islanders  have 
little  to  fear;  their  own  obstinate  courage, 
the  heat  of  their  climate,  and  the  formida- 
ble array  of  diseases,  varying  with  every 
month,  are  the  sure  safeguards  of  Hayti 
from  European  aggression. 

We  must  here  close  our  notice  of  this  in- 
teresting volume,  which  will  probably  soon 
make  its  appearance  in  English.  Since  the 
authority  of  Boyer  was  established  over 
the  island,  improvement  of  course  has  not 
failed  to  accompany  political  emancipation. 
The  black,  recovering  from  his  degradation, 
begins  to  feel  the  value  of  personal  inde- 
pendence; cultivation  and  commerce  are 
making  rapid  strides,  and  Hayti  promises 
fairly  for  civilization ;  but  though  the  blacks 
of  the  other  islands  may  regard  its  freedom 
with  anticipations  of  assistance,  it  must  be 
long  before  Hayti  can  pretend  to  render 
them  any  serious  aid.  At  present  this  is 
impracticable,  and  we  ourselves  know  with 
certainty  that  the  applications  secretly  made 
on  this  head  have  been  entirely  discounte- 
nanced as  hopeless  and  impossible  by  the 
enlightened  President. 


Art.  V. — Sanchuniathonis  Historiarum 
Phoenicia  libros  novem,  Grace  versos  a 
Philone  Byblio,  edidit  Latinaque  ver- 
sione  donavit  F.  Wagenfeld.  (The 
Nine  Books  of  Sanchoniatho's  History 
of  Phoenicia,  translated  into  Greek  by 
Philo-Byblius ;  revised  and  accompanied 
with  a  Latin  version  by  F.  Wagenfeld.) 
Bremae,  1837. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that,  in  our  37th 
Number,  we  noticed,  with  severest  censure, 
an  absurd  farrago  of  ignorant  puerilities, 
put  forth  by  one  Frederick  Wagenfeld,  of 
Bremen,   who  was,   "  like  Cerberus,  three 
gentlemen  at  once,"  and  brought  forth  his 
authentic  volume  without  an  authentication, 
save  the  auspicious  omen  of  a  hundred  ali- 
ases, of  name,  place,  &c.     Strongly  as  such 
a  mode  of  proceeding  might  claim  our  con- 
fidence, we  were  not  at  the  time,  disposed 
to  give  it  all  the  credit  which  the  ingenious 
discoverer   of  lost  histories  demanded  for 
his  bantling.     We  even  asked,  as  did  the 
Arab  sceptics   of  Mahommed,  a  few  more 
miracles  to  confirm  those  already  offered  to 
us.     The  sequel  proves  we  were  not  whol- 
ly unreasonable,  for,  En,  iterum  Crispirms! 
the  complete  work  of  Sanchoniatho  is  pre- 
sented to  our  eyes,  and  affords,  not  precise- 
ly in  truth  the  line  of  marvels  that  we  had 
recommended,  but  others  equally  numerous, 
impossible,  and  satisfactory.      What  can  a 
single  critic,  whose  only  wTeapon  is  his  pen, 
perform  against  a  host,  a  joint-stock  compa- 
ny of  Historical  Spectres  ;    a   partnership 
of  Ghosts  and  Men,  with   wands,  jugglers, 
snakes,  swords,  and  other  things  to  be  swal- 
lowed ;    of  Entities  and  Non-entities,  who, 
under  the  firm  of  Sanchoniatho,  Philo-Byb- 
lius,  Wilde- Wagenfeld,  and  Company  (of 
how  many  we  know  not,)  commence  busi- 
ness as  booksellers  of  the  nineteenth  cen^ 
tury,  in  some  possibly  Preadamite  Row,  and 
take  out  a  patent  for  reviving  History  her- 
self, after  the  most  approved    principles  of 
the  Humane  Society  7    With  such  an  array 
against  us,  we  must  yield  of  course  ;   recant 
conviction,  deny  proof,  abjure  reason,  and 
be  satisfied  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  to  dem- 
onstrate falsehood,  and  feel  grateful  for  those 
bland  obscurations  which  so  agreeably  re- 
lieve our  aching  eyes  from  the  inconveni- 
ent radiance  of  truth.      Let  us  hope  that 
the  present  volume  is  only  the  precursor  of 
others  similar  ;  that,  from  their  extant  frag- 
ments, Berosus,  Abydenus,  Alexander  Po- 
lyhistor,  Manetho,  Lysimachus,  Hecataeus, 
Hanno,  and  so  many  other  writers  whose 
loss  we  deplore,  may  be  completed,  restor- 
ed, and  referred  to  their  proper  classes,  by 
the  plastic  labours  of  this  German  historical 
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Cuvier ;  and  that,  together  with  the  lost 
portions  of  Polybius,  Tacitus,  Herodotus, 
Ammianus,  &c.  &c,  a  band  of  heroic  sis- 
ters may  rise,  like  the  resusticated  nuns  at 
the  will  of  Robert  the  Devil,  to  dance  upon 
the  theatre  of  antiquity  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Wagenfeld.  Or  if  only  the  irre- 
trievable and  most  apocryphal  of  such 
works  demand  the  care  of  the  publishing 
committee  aforesaid,  we  may  trust  to  see 
the  supposed  originals  of  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative, the  possible  book  in  which  Job  wish- 
ed his  words  to  be  written,  the  memoranda 
from  which  Isaac  is  imagined  to  have  writ- 
ten that  poem,  and  the  letters(?)  which  Bel 
lerophon  bore  from  Prsetus  to  Jobates.  If, 
however,  it  is  Egypto-Phcenician  narrative 
alone  that  we  may  expect,  the  books  of 
Thoth  and  the  thirty-six  thousand  volumes 
of  the  Hermesians  will  satisfy  us  for  the 
present. 

This  reported  discovery  of  the  original 
manuscript  of  Sanchoniatho  naturally  cre- 
ated great  excitement  in  the  literary  world ; 
and  the  interval  suffered  to  elapse  between 
that  discovery  and  the  publication  of  the 
volume  before  us  has  added,  what  was 
probably  wished,  something  of  interest  to 
the  promised  novelty,  but  not  exactly  in  the 
shape  most  calculated  to  ensure  success; 
for  though  a  high  name  in  German  Scho- 
larship ushered  the  reputed  abridgement  of 
the  work  before  the  public,  yet  doubts  were 
every  where  expressed,  and  scepticism,  as 
we  formerly  stated,  was  rife  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  production.  The  German 
papers  devoted  to  literature  avowed  their 
disbelief  of  the  story  of  discovery  ;  those  of 
France  treated  it  with  contempt ;  in  Eng- 
land the  tale  was  scarcely  noticed,  and  an 
Englishman  it  was  who  ascertained  the 
fact,  that  the  convent  in  Portugal  reputed 
to  have  preserved  the  volume,  had  no  exis- 
tence whatever.  In  addition,  as  we  noticed 
to  our  readers,  the  son  of  the  professor  who 
had  aided  the  publication  itself,  gave,  al- 
most contemporarily  with  its  appearance,  a 
series  of  letters  and  documents,  including 
the  judgment  of  several  eminent  German 
scholars,  disproving  the  pretended  circum- 
stances, and  discrediting  the  book  with  the 
public.  The  complete  work  has  now  ap- 
peared however,  and,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
in  a  form,  and  under  circumstances,  that  car- 
ry their  own  conviction.  Our  readers  sin  11 
judge  for  themselves. 

It  was  certainly  incumbent  on  M.  Wag- 
enfeld, who,  during  the  years  1835  and 
1836,  figured  in  as  many  habitats  a*  a  Per- 
sian in  his  non-age,  and  under  as  many 
names  as  a  Japanese  in  the  process  of  ma- 
turity, to  make  some  reply  to  the  impugn- 


ers  of  his  former  statements  :  to  show  that 
Germany  was  not  Portugal,  nor  Bremen 
the  Convent  of  Santa  Maria  Merinhao  ;  nor 
his  native  post-office  a  foreign  messenger  ; 
nor  a  modern  water-marked  paper  an  an- 
cient roll,  (like  that  of  Ezekiel,  somewhat 
bitter  of  digestion  ;)  nor  Quirl  and  Son  of 
Osnaburgh  still  living  paper-manufacturers, 
but  extant  in  the  sixth  century ;  nor  his  own 
self-contradictions  mutual  corroborations  ; 
nor  he  himself,  instead  of  a  tangible  man, 
a  kind  of  quintiform  essence,  resolving,  as 
occasion  required  it,  into  Sanchoniatho ; 
Philo-Byblius  :  Joannes  Perreiro,  Eques  ; 
F.  Wilde;  and  Frederick  Wagenfeld.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  this  multifarious 
unity  suspected  the  world  might  arrive  at 
such  a  conclusion  without  his  assistance. 
Assuredly  he  has  given  none,  for  thus  runs 
the  preface  of  F.  Wagenfeld,  of  Bremen : — 

"Last  year,  when  I  edited  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  Commentaries  on  Phoeni- 
cian History,  written  by  Sanchoniatho  in 
his  native  tongue,  and  rendered  by  Philo 
into  Greek,  some  learned  men,  after  prov- 
ing the  authenticity  of  the  original,  an- 
nounced, both  in  private  and  public,  that 
the  text  was  the  ancient  writer's,  true  and 
authentic." 

We  confess  we  read  the  German  opin- 
ions that  were  published  very  opposite  to 
this  ;  but  of  course  a  native's  interpretation 
should  be  more  accurate  than  ours.  He 
then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  professor  we 
have  alluded  to,  (and  whose  name,  since  his 
son  has  made  the  due  amende  to  the  public, 
we  need  not  re-print,  though  our  hero 
makes  no  delicacy  about  it,)  greatly  assist- 
ed him  in  explaining  the  more  unintelligi- 
ble, and  substantiating  the  incredible,  por- 
tion,— no  trifling  task,  we  opine,  as  the 
matter  stands,  and  deserving  rrot  less  grate- 
ful mention  than  certain  other  assistance 
from  the  same  quarter,  which  M.  Wagen- 
feld has  omitted  altogether  to  refer  to.  From 
the  celebrity  and  talents  of  his  coadjutor, 
M.  Wagenfeld  conceives  the  facts  arrayed 
against  himself  to  be  of  no  consequence ; 
and  sagely,  therefore,  dispenses  with  the 
labour  of  refuting  them,  "  lest  he  might 
seem  to  waste  his  oil  and  his  ink!"  (ne  ole- 
um et  operam  perdidisse  videar;)  a  conclu- 
sion with  which  we  cordially  agree. 

We  are  gratified,  however,  to  find  that  the 
shade  of  the  departed  historian  is  not  insen- 
sible to  the  remonstrances  of  friendly  criti- 
cism. With  a  knowledge  of  German  and 
English,  extremely  praiseworthy  in  a  Phoe- 
nician defunct  so  many  centuries  before  ei- 
ther language  existed,  Sanchoniatho  has 
remodeled  his  veracious  narrative,  in  de- 
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ference  to  modern  remarks,  since  the  pub- 
lication  of   M.   Wagenfeld's   abridgement. 
Thus,  we  are  personally  flattered,  by  seeing 
that  the  Song  of  the  Royal  Scribe  of  Zidon, 
to  which  we  ourselves  took  the  freedom  of 
objecting  (No.  xxxvii.  p.  188,)  as  misplaced 
in  the  mouth  of  a  native,  was  (subsequently) 
uttered  by  a  hostile  warrior,  whose  swan- 
like  energies  were  called  forth  by  death, 
though  the  exact  tune  to  which  the  words 
were  sung,  and  the  proper  accompaniment, 
are  unfortunately  both  wanting.     We  have, 
of  course,    no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
mode    of  notation    in   those  days,   nor  the 
style  of  the  ancient   Phoenician    Melodies, 
unless,  with  Sir  W.   Betham,  we  conclude 
them  to  be  Irish.     If  so,  Moore,  Stevenson, 
and  Bunting,  will  be  doubly  welcome  to  us 
henceforth.     We  fain  would  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  character  on  the  Bab- 
ylonian   seals,    and    which   Mr.    William 
Price,  in  his  Persepolitan  researches,  so  lu- 
minously discovered  to  be  a  musical  alpha- 
bet of  the  Pehlivi(!)  would  furnish  the  de- 
sideratum in  question;    and  that  thus  the 
"  Book  of  the  Songs  of  Zidon"  might  be 
now    published  with  advantage,  arranged, 
and   with   variations,  for  the   piano-forte  : 
such  a  work  could  scarcely  fail  of  becoming 
popular. 

The  posthumous  knowledge  which  the 
foregoing  correction  evinces  is  admirably 
illustrated  by  a  passage  at  the  close  of  the 
first  book,  p.  18,  which  we  have  subjoined, 
and  in  which  Sanchoniatho  (in  a  strain  of 
singularly  German  philosophizing),  dis- 
cusses the  Cyclic  poets  and  literature  of  the 
Greeks.  We  are  not  quite  certain,  howev- 
er, that  the  merit  of  this  foresight  properly 
belongs  to  Sanchoniatho;  since,  as  he  abridg- 
ed his  history  from  the  books  of  Thoth,  the 
passage  in  question  may  be  taken  from  the 
latter  :  and  hence  we  cannot  positively  de- 
cide whether  it  was  Egyptian  or  Phoenician 
ears  that  were  familiarized  thus  early,  in 
every  sense,  with  Grecian  mythology  and 
fables,  a  few  centuries  before  Exodus  and 
the  Cad  mean  importation  of  letters. 

If  so  much  courtesy  was  shown  to  our 
objection  above  cited  by  the  original  histo- 
rian, we  are  equally  bound  in  gratitude  to 
notice  that  his  Greek  translator  has  follow- 
ed the  example.  In  the  German  Abridg- 
ment, it  is  true,  the  proper  names  are  given, 
as  we  noticed,  in  the  Hebroso-Chaldaic 
character,  but  Philo-Byblius  himself  has 
politely  expunged  them  subsequently  from 
the  second  original  MS.,  in  which  they  are 
nowhere  to  be  found  !  That  M.  Wagen- 
feld  ever  got  them  at  all,  therefore,  is  to  us 
a  matter  of  unfeigned  admiration. 

This  gentleman,  however,  has  left  a  va- 


riety of  other  equally  interesting  and  im- 
portant points  unexplained.  We  hear  from 
him  nothing  of  the  discovery,  nothing  of 
the  convent,  nothing  of  its  name,  of  the  MS., 
the  fac-simile,  nor  even  of  the  doubts  and 
circumstances  that  have  attended  the  whole 
process.  Practised  liars,  we  know,  always 
avoid  the  lie  circumstantial,  as  the  most 
difficult  to  support ;  but  this  never  can  re- 
fer to  Mr.  Frederick  Wagenfeld.  Nor  are 
we  furnished  as  before,  with  the  Zidonian 
army  and  navy  list,  the  double  list  of  sove- 
reigns, after  the  fashion  of  the  Saxe-Gotha 
almanack,  nor  the  geographical  memoran- 
da. Possibly  these  will  be  published  sep- 
arately, with  Statistical  Tables,  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  a  Trigonometrical  Survey 
from  the  same  hand.  For  all  this,  and  for 
the  country  of  the  shepherds,  we  can  afford 
to  wait ;  but  we  must  confess  our  solicitude 
to  know  how  it  happens  that  the  German 
condensation  is  occasionally  longer  than  the 
entire  passage ;  or  why  the  Inhalt,  i.  e.  con- 
tents, is  so  often  verbatim  with  the  com- 
plete narrative.  We  are  anxious  too  to 
learn  why  the  German  abridgment,  the 
Latin  translation,  and  the  Greek  text,  each 
severally  contain  passages  nowhere  to  be 
met  with  in  the  two  others.  Compare  pp. 
32,  39,  45,  167,  186,  and  also  82  of  the 
German,  with  158-9  of  the  original,  and 
these  varieties  are  common  throughout  the 
work.  But  the  most  astounding  fact  of  all 
these  marvels  is,  that  the  German  abridg- 
ment is  actually  longer  than  the  entire  work, 
in  the  proportion  of  107  to  101,  (for  we 
have  had  the  curiosity  to  count ;)  and  this, 
not  merely  from  the  greater  compression 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  but  from  contain- 
ing more  incidents  than  either  of  the  origi- 
nals from  which  it  is  derived. 

But  our  readers  may  wish  to  see  some 
extracts  from  the  volume,  and  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  light  it  is  calculated  to 
throw  on  doubtful  points  of  antiquity : — 
"  Sydyc  also  had  children,  the  Dioscuri,  or 
Cabiri,  or  Corybantes,  or  lastly,  Samothra- 
ces" — the  eternal  seu  of  the  Latin,  and  »)  of 
the  original,  being  equally  elucidatory  of 
whether  these  various  denominations  were 
synonymous,  as  implied  above,  or  only  par- 
tially so,  as  is  more  probably  conjectured. 

Referring  to  the  "  Soturnia  Regna,"  San- 
choniatho, the  Phoenician,  thus,  and  before 
the  Trojan  war,  philosophizes  on  history  in 
lofty  disdain  of  anachronisms: — 

"But  the  Greeks,  beyond  all  nations  the 
most  polished  and  mentally  refined,  at 
first,  in  truth,  assumed  several  of  these 
correct  (details)  as  their  own ;  till,  wish- 
ing to  charm  ears  and  intellects  by  the 
graces  of  fable,  they  subsequently  exag- 
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gerated  them  beyond  measure,  by  novel 
and  multifarious  additions,  and  an  acces  " 
sion  of  ornaments.    Hence  Hesiod,  and 
the  cyclic  poets,*  turning  every  thing  into 
fable,  claimed  for  Greece  the  wars,  &c.  of 
Giants    and    Titans,    overwhelming    the 
truth  itself  everywhere  by  their  boastings. 
Our  ears,   accustomed   from   infancy  to 
their  fictions,  and  pre-occupied  by  notions 
existing  through  many  centuries,  once  im- 
bued with  the  falsehood,  retain,  as  I  have 
already  said,  what  from  that  time  gathers 
strength  and  fortifies  itself  in  the  mind : 
so  that  to  expel  it  becomes  extremely  dif- 
ficult, and  fact  itself  of  no  avail,  while 
spurious  and  fabricated  narratives  obtain 
its  place  and  estimation." 

We  are  favored  with  a  collateral  proof. 
we  presume,  of  the  biblical  narrative  res- 
pecting the  cities  of  the  Plain,  as  follows  : — 

"  Amorius  staid  in  the  kingdom  of  Sidi- 
mus,  who  built  the  city  of  Sidumi  in  a  fer- 
tile spot.  This  city  was  surrounded  by 
many  springs  producing  asphaltum.  This 
he  collected,  and  sold  to  merchants  going 
to  Egypt ;  and  thus  Amorius  obtained 
ample  wealth." 


But  there  was  a  great  war  in  Egypt,  and, 
Taaut  remaining  victorious,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  fled.  The  first  troop  of  these 
fugitives,  meeting  those  who  were  bringing 
asphaltum  to  Egypt,  employed  them  as 
guides,  and  came  thus  to  the  territory  of 
Sidimi.  Amorius  bestowed  on  them  some 
sterile  land,  which  they  rendered  fertile,  by 
digginga  canal ;  but  having,  it  seems,  built 
a  temple  to  their  gods,  two  images  of  bulls, 
and  refusing  to  exchange  these  for  the  de- 
ities of  the  country,  he  destroyed  the  men, 
and  carried  off  the  women,  children,  and 
riches  to  Sidimi,  whereupon, 

"  Sidimus,  beholding  this  wealth,  seized 
it  by  force  ;  drove  Amorius,  who  took  the 
proceeding  amiss,  from  the  city,  and  col- 
lected the  asphaltum  himself.  Amorius, 
retaining  the  bulls,  fled  to  Chittium,  but 
being  near  perishing  with  hunger  by  the 
way,  invoked  the  Deity  to  punish  Sidimus. 
He  answered,  he  should  be  punished 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  sin,  and 
immediately  cast  fire  on  the  asphaltum ; 
thus  all  that  inhabited  the  place  were  de- 
stroyed— Sidimus,  his  children,  city,  and 
cattle,  so  that  not  one  escaped,  and  the 
plain  of  Sidim  was  submerged.  In  its 
place  stood  a  lake,  ever  clouded  with  va- 
pors ;  without  fish,  and  unnavigated  by 
vessels ;  the  shores  uninhabitable  from 
their  sterility ;    fords   everywhere   which 
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passengers  could  traverse  without  wetting 
their  feet,  and  which  were  pointed  out  by 
great  columns  erected  on  the  banks." 

We  must  insert  a  specimen  of  the  poetic; 
namely,  a  lamentation,  which  we  presume 
the  Phoenician  historian  either  himself  in- 
dited, or  else  copied  from  the  Book  of  Songs, 
whatever  that  might  be,  for  his  history  ;  or, 
possibly,  took  down  stenographically  from 
the  speaker's  own  lips: — 

"  The  wood  rings  with  the  voice  of  him 
who  bewails  the  fate  of  his  brother.  The 
heights  of  the  mountains  hear  the  wailing, 
and  the  rocks  re-echo  it.  Brother,  arise, 
this  is  not  the  time  for  slumber ;  let  us  go, 
that  we  may  comfort  our  mother.  But  he 
neither  hears  me  calling,  nor  beholds  my 
tears.  A  youth  came  to  me,  saying,  '  Thy 
brother  has  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
on  the  mountains ;  but,  hastening  hither, 
I  find  on  thy  face  a  wound  inflicted  by  a 


sword  j  and  well 
thee.    It  is 
him  with  the 
find  armed.' " 


I  know 
thou,  Caranus, 
sword;  but 


him  who  slew 
that  has  killed 
me  shalt  thou 


There  is  another  of  these  lachrymatory 
effusions,  where  we  find  the  Latin  supply- 
ing an  additional  sentence  to  the  Greek, 
and  presume  that  Philo  left  the  original 
passage  for  M.  Wagenfeld  to  render,  or  that 
he  possesses  also  Sanchoniatho's  own  MS., 
by  which  to  correct  the  Greek  version  of 
the  translator;  for  of  course  no  one  can, 
after  the  preface,  imagine  these  variorum 
readings  to  be  the  lucubrations  of  the  Ger- 
man discoverer  himself.  But  we  must  pass 
over  this,  to  notice  an  incident  where  we 
frankly  confess  ourselves  unable  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  interest  of  the  narrative, 
the  sagacity  of  the  parties,  the  novelty  of 
the  occurrence,  or  its  importance  to  history, 
be  most  admirable.  The  Armenian  moun- 
tains were  inhabited  by  prophets,  or  sages, 
of  no  ordinary  talent,  as  the  event  will  show. 

Barcas  had  married  the  beautiful  virgin 
Nebrana,  who  indulged,  it  seems,  the  beau- 
tiful and  virgin  propensity  of  being  drunk 

every  day  ydva     iraaav    ripepav    rjrro)     ytvofievrjv     rov 

ohov)-  but,  falling  sick,  the  happy  hus- 
band, unable  to  procure  a  physician, 
sent  to  the  sages  in  question  to  learn  what 
remedy  was  to  be  employed  in  the  case  of 
this  novel  and  unheard-of  disorder.  They 
answered,  that  wine  was  a  most  salutary 
liquor,  and  easy  of  digestion  ;  and  that  a 
man,  coming  home  and  finding  his  wife  in- 
toxicated, might  easily  restore  her  by  beat- 
ing her  with  any  stick.  But  by  the  time 
the  scribe  had  returned  to  the  king,  Nebra- 
na had  already  anticipated  the  simple  rem- 
edy by  dying,  "drunk  beyond  measure." 
With  such  details  of  trifles,  it  cannot  be 
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imagined  that  historical  points'should  occu- 
py much  attention  with  the  historian,  We 
find  that  the  art  of  swallowing  the  sword 
was  known  in  that  day  at  Babylon,  though 
omitted  by  Vo'taire  in  his  "authentic  histo- 
ry" of  its  Princess  and  Court :  but  we  do 
not  find  the  problem  of  the  Shepherd  Kings 
solved  by  this  concise  and  authentic  relation. 

We  would  suggest  in  passing,  that  an- 
cient history  usually  narrated  the  acts  of 
the  great  and  of  nations,  not  little  anecdotes 
of  tea-table  scandal  in  private  life,  nor  de- 
tails of  the  feats  of  jugglers  and  mounte- 
banks. The  story  of  the  bull,  at  pp.32,  33, 
wants  nothing  but  the  cock  to  establish  it  in 
our  estimation;  and  the  passage  respecting 
Cadytis  (in  the  German)  bears  a  marvel- 
lous verbal  coincidence  with  the  passage  at 
p.  97  of  the  German  translation  of  Rask 
on  the  Egyptian  Chronology  ;  the  more  re- 
markable, as  it  must  have  been  written  some 
thousand  years  previous  to  the  latter  work. 

We  formerly  referred  to  the  Greek,  we 
now  must  notice  M.  Wagenfeld's  Latin 
style,  which  assuredly  is  not  such  as  to 
raise  his  reputation  for  scholarship  any 
where  out  of  Phoenicia  at  the  present  day  ; 
see  pp.  69,  77,  and  125,  for  specimens,  and 
particularly  the  passage  beginning  "  Mor- 
tuo  enim  Taauto  iisque,"  &c.  The  veri- 
similitude of  the  following  is  remarkable. 

"  After  the  death  of  Taaut  and  his  de 
scendants,  the  Egyptian  kings,  waging 
war  against  the  shepherds  dwelling  near 
the  sea,  were  conquered.  Many  perished 
in  the  contest.  Those  who  fled,  shut  them- 
selves up  in  a  large  city,  where  they  were 
besieged  by  the  shepherds,  and  suffered 
extreme  misery,  so  that  numbers  died  of 
hunger.  But  when  they  were  reduced  to 
the  utmost  extremity  and  want  of  every 
thing,  a  certain  priest  invented  scythed- 
chariots,  and  laid  the  invention  before  the 
king.  The  king,  causing  100  to  be  built, 
quickly  conquered  the  enemy,  and  reco- 
vored  the  whole  country  possessed  for- 
merly by  Taaut,  driving  out  all  the  shep- 
herds. He  could  not,  however,  take  the 
impregnable  fortress  on  the  sea-shore. 
Thus  the  Egyptians,  first  of  all  nations, 
employed  scythed-chariots. 

"  The     conquered    shepherds    quitted 
Egypt,  and  many  turned  to  Arabia,  where 

were  large  uninhabited  tracts 

Many  went  to  the  mountains,  &c.  to  the 
giants Many  built  themselves  ci- 
ties, infested  the  mountains,  and,  procur- 
ing horses  and  chariots,  spread  fear 
amongst  their  neighbors.  The  Indauri 
and  Asibuni  derive  their  origin  from  them. 
All  these  things  are  described  in  the  book 
of  Taaut." 

This  is  a  very  convenient  reference.  The 
eager  inquiries  making  into  Egyptian   an- 


tiquities may  one  day  solve  a  question  be 
yond  the  power  of  M.  Wagenfeld  to  set  a 
rest.  The  book  of  Taaut,  we  nevertheless 
suspect,  would  hardly  contain  the  history 
of  those  who  lived  after  his  death,  and  who 
were  neither  his  cotemporaries,  descen- 
dants, nor  countrymen  ;  nor  was  Taaut  ne- 
cessarily gifted,  we  presume,  like  his  com- 
patriot Sanchoniatho,  with  the  faculty  of 
writing  volumes  some  centuries  after  his 
own  decease,  to  supply  the  lacuna  of  sub- 
sequent historians  through  the  medium  of 
M.  Wagenfeld  of  Bremen. 


Art.  VI. — Curtostiies  Historiques  de  leu 
Musique,  complement  necessaire  de  la 
Musique  mise  a  laportee  de  tout  le  Monde. 
Par  M.  Fetis.  2  tomes.  Paris. 
As  there  is  so  much  that  is  really  amusing 
and  interesting  in  the  records  of  past  days 
in  remote  countries,  and  as  the  zeal  exhib- 
ited by  many  experienced  writers  in  bring- 
ing to  light  hidden  treasures  on  subjects 
connected  with  art  and  literature  so  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  ideas  of  the  enlight- 
ened critic  and  reader,  we  may  in  this  arti- 
cle, although  professedly  on  a  mnsical  sub- 
ject, crave  the  attention  of  the  poet,  the  his- 
torian, and  even  the  learned  ;  while  we 
treat,  in  rather  a  desultory  manner,  of  the 
poetry  and  song  of  the  olden  time,  endeav- 
ouring to  prove  the  eastern  origin  of  both. 

Although  but  auxiliaries  in  the  great 
drama  of  life,  melody  and  shyme  have  so 
highly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation, by  humanizing  the  mind,  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  acumulated  advan- 
tages of  the  present  times,  that  we  can  hard- 
ly estimate  the  great  effect  they  have  had 
on  the  formation  of  character  and  the  suc- 
cess of  enterprize.  Connected  with  these, 
we  may  notice  the  two  volumes  by  M.  Fe- 
tis, the  title  of  which  heads  this  paper,  a 
work  exhibiting  much  sound  musical 
knowledge  and  extensive  reading,  and  dis- 
playing that  lively  yet  solid  style,  which 
characterizes  all  his  writings.  Instead  of 
analyzing  his  volumes,  the  object  we  have 
in  view  will  be  better  advanced  by  giving 
all  the  information  we  can  from  memoran- 
da we  have  long  been  collecting,  in  the 
hope  that  some  qualified  person  among  our 
literati  may  be  induced  to  take  up  the  sub- 

Ject 

Among  the  musical  curiosities*  that  the 

passion  for  discovery  has  lately  brought  to 

*  In  the  "  Humble  Suggestions  to  his  Country- 
men who  believe  in  the  one  True  God,"  by  Pru- 
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light,  there  are  two  that  claim  particular 
notice.  The  first  was  among-  the  Manu- 
scrits  du  Roi*  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Pa- 
ris, of  four  collections  of  songs  and  other 
pieces,  by  a  Troubadour  of  the  name  of 
Adam  de  la  Hale,  known  also  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Le  Bossu  d1  Arras,  on  account 
of  his  deformity,  and  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity. He  was  born  about  1240,  and  died 
at  Naples  1287.  Like  all  the  Trouba- 
dours! of  the.  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, Adam  de  la  Hale  was  born  a  poet  and 
a  musician.  Among  these  MSS.,  highly 
important  to  musical  history,  are  twelve  of 
his  songs  for  three  voices,  and  six  motetts. 
The  songs  have  the  form  of  the  rondeau, 
and  are  entitled  Li  rondel  Adam.  The 
motetts  are  composed  of  the  plain  chant  of 
a  hymn  or  anthem,  set  as  a  bass  to  Latin 
words,  upon  which  two  other  voices  make 
a  sort  of  florid  counterpart.  Le  ssu  d' Ar- 
ras, it  appears,  is  the  author  of  the  most 
ancient  comic  opera  known  to  exist ;  it  is 
entitled  Le  Jeu  de  Robin  et  de  Marion,  and 
twenty-five  copies  have  been  printed  by  the 
society  of  Bibliophiles,  of  Paris,  for  distri- 
bution among  its  members.  This  work  was 
composed  at  Naples,  about  the  year  1285, 
for  the  amusement  of  the  court,  which  at 
that  period  consisted  almost  entirely  of  na- 
tives of  France. 

The  appearance  of  free  melody  in  this 
pristine  opera  is  very  extraordinary,  when 
we  consider  the  time  of  its  composition,  and 
compare  the  dry,  psalmodic,  semi-barbarous 
style  of  the  Troubadours,  Adam  de  la  Hale's 


sunnu  Kooraar  Thakoor,  Calcutta,  1823,  there  is 
a  passage  which,  if  considered  as  authority,  will 
settle  the  long-disputed  point  as  to  which  is  the 
greatest  personage  in  a  concert — the  singer,  the 
composer,  or  the  conductor : — 

"  The  divine  hymns,  Rik,  Gatha,  Panika,  and 
Dubshubieta,  should  be  sung,  because,  by  their 
constant  use,  man  attains  supreme  beatitude.  He 
who  is  skilled  in  playing  on  the  lute  (veena),  who 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  various  tones 
and  harmonies,  and  who  is  able  to  beat  time  in 
music,  will  enter  without  difficulty  upon  the  road 
to  salvation." 

*  See  a  more  detailed  account,  with  specimens 
of  the  three-voice  sons,  page  218,  of  the  Harmoni- 
con  for  1827.  The  MSS.  are  numbered  65  and 
66,  Fonds  de  Cange  ;  No.  2736,  Fonds  de  la  Val- 
liere  ;  7604,  Anciens Fonds. 

t  In  a  late  number  of  "  The  Musical  World," 
it  is  stated  that  Colin  Muset,  the  Jongleur,  has  the 
reputation  of  having  invented  the  Vaudeville, 
and  round  or  dance  song.  Other  authority  ascribes 
the  invention  to  Olivier  Basselin,  of  Vire,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  was  a  fuller,  and  resided  in  the  Vaux,  or  val- 
leys below  Vire,  where  he  and  his  workmen  used 
to  sin?  songs  of  his  composition  as  they  spread  out 
their  cloth  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Some  of 
these,  being  published,  were  called  Vaux-de-Ville 
afterwards  contracted  to  Vaudeville. 


companions,  with  the  almost  modern  chant- 
ant  air  of  '■  fai  encore  I  tel  paste"  sung 
by  the  character  of  Robin  in  this  curious 
work.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  learnt  from 
the  Italians  tho  principles  of  this  art,  which 
at  that  time  were  not  even  dreampt  of  in 
France. 

The  next  musical  curiosity  we  shall  no- 
tice, is  one  that  carries  us  still  farther  back 
into  the  dark  ages  and  into  the  East ;  un- 
doubtedly the  nursing  mother  of  modern 
poetry  and  romance.!  Among  the  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum  there  is  ont  called 
"  Cantici  erotici  Arabice  cum  notis  usi- 
cce"  No.  31 14  in  the  Ayscough  Catalogue;* 
it  is  a  collection  of  very  curious  Arabic 
love-songs,  hymns,  &c.  set  to  music  !  The 
date  of  this  volume  is  1060;  there  is  a 
Latin  index,  from  the  items  of  which  a  wri- 
ter in  the  late  "Quarterly  Musical  Review,"* 
who  discovered  this  curiosity,  proves  the 
existence  of  counterpoint  amo;  g  that  peo- 
ple. The  specimen  he  adduces  is  a  very 
rude  one  certainly  ;  but  when  the  scarcity, 
or  rather  total  want,  of  information  at  that 
remote  period  is  considered,  this  book  must 
be  deemed  a  rarity  worth  translating,!  not 


*  The  Arabs  had  rhyme,  according  to  Dora. 
Calmet,  "  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  who  died 
532,  and  in  the  second  century  used  a  kind  of  po- 
etry in  measure  similar  to  the  Greek,  and  set  to 
music."  (See  Dr.  Burney's  History,  vol.  ii.  p. 
227.)  In  a  note  to  the  above  passage,  the  Doctor 
observes,  "If  this  were  proved,  it  would  fortify 
Mr.  Warton's  ingenious  idea  (Dissertation  on 
History  of  Poetry,  vol.  i.);  that  modern  poetry  and 
romance  were  brought  into  Europe  from  Arabia 
at  the  time  of  the  crusades  Chivalry  had  the 
same  origin  :  and  if  the  wild  adventures  of  knights 
errant,  with  which  ihe  first  romances  were  filled, 
are  oriental,  the  rhymes  in  which  they  are  clad 
may  be  derived  from  the  same  source." 

-j-  There  is  a  Latin  introduction  to  this  book,  as 
follows  : — "  Compingere  sic  solent  illos  libros  in 
quibus  miscellancae  volunt  annotare,  et  praesertim 
quae  ad  Poesin  et  acute  dicta  pertinent — 

"In  exteriore  libri  incissura  habentur  haec: — 
Ad  latus  dexterum,  Uteris  majoribus,  Dominusac 
Possor.  Ad  latus  superius,  AH  Bey  Esanturii, 
sive  Cymbalista.  Ad  latus  sinistrum,  A  Musicis 
C.  accepta  collectanea  libri  Imperatoris  Muham- 
med  Anno  (vti  ego  conjicio)  1060. 

Among  the  subjects  of  Songs  in  the  Index,  are: 

"  De  Expeditione  Babylonica;" 

"  Carmineex  Warsagi ;" 

"  De  expugnationibus  civitatis  Babylonica  ;" 

"  In  quendam  rebellem  nomine  Kaidar ;" 

"  Tetrastichon  Arabicum,  quod  super  gladio 
Mahommedi  Prophetse  inscriptum  iuisse 
tradunt ;" 
besides  many  on  the  Turkish  and  Persian  expe- 
ditions, which  would  surely  prove  of  some  interest 
to  many  who  are  studying  the  history  of  those 
countries. 

|  Vol.  viii.  p.  308. 

§  The  spirit  and  good  feeling  which  influences 
every  other  government  but  our  own  in  the  cause 
of  literature  is  manifest  from  the  announcement 
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only  for  the  poet  and  musician,  but  even  the 
historian,  as  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insist- 
ed on,  that  "we  must  look  for  the  state  of 
our  forefathers  in  their  ancient  rymes,  which 
served  as  their  memorials  and  annals."  It 
is  well  known  to  the  student  of  oriental  lit- 
erature, that  the  language  and  poetry  of 
the  Arabs  had  attained  a  high  degree  of 
cultivation  even  in  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era.*  There  is  little  doubt,  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  their  musical  instruments,  that  poe- 
try went  hand-in-hand  with  song;  and  any 
one  who  has  looked  over  that  superb  work, 
"  Murphy's  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain," 
must  feel  convinced  that  architecture  is 
equally  indebted  to  this  primeval  nation  for 
beauty  of  structure  and  elaboration  of  or- 
nament, which  have  (variously  modified) 
served  as  patterns  to  very  many  architects 
of  succeeding  ages.  The  indefatigable 
spirit  of  inquiry  that  now  pervades  every 
class  of  writers  must  surely  tend  to  bring 
to  light,  at  no  distant  period,  some  more  cer- 
tain proofs  of  the  taste,  ingenuity,  and  mu- 
sical knowledge  of  that  extraordinary  na- 
tion, and  may  tend  to  confirm  a  favourite 
hypothesis  of  ours,  that  the  music  of  the 
Egyptians,!  Greeks,  and  Russians,  is  de- 
rived from  Arabia. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans  traded 
extensively  with  the  Indian  markets,  and 
from  thence  as  far  as  Ocilis  on  the  Arabian 
coast ;  may  they  not  have  imported  some  of 
the  Arabic  music,  poetry,  and  musical  in- 


in  our  3bth  number,  of  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  oriental  works,  with  translations,  in  4to.,  by  the 
Imprimerie  Royale  at  Paris. 

*  There  is  another  work  on  Arabia  which  is 
seldom  met  with,  by  Sam.  Ockley  ;  it  is  entitled 
u  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Syria, 
&c.  by  the  Saracens."  Watts  (in  the  Bibliotheca 
Brittannica)  mentions  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
work,  there  is  an  entertaining  account  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Arabians.  The  Antho- 
logie  Arabe,  by  G.  de  Lagrange,  Paris,  1828,  is 
well  worth  consulting,  by  those  who  may  have 
leisure  and  inclination  to  pursue  inquiries  on  this 
subject;  likewise  Bibliotheca  Arabica,  by  Schnur- 
rer;  and  in  the  Cotton  MSS.  (British  Museum) 
there  are  some  Arabic: — Nero,  B.  x.  776,  B.  18.; 
Galba,  A.  ix.  x. 

t  Mr  Campbell  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  some 
contradiction  in  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  state 
of  art  and  science  among  the  Egyptians.  "  Their 
temples  echoed  not  to  the  sound  of  instruments, 
and  their  sacrifices  were  performed  in  silencp ; 
yet  it  is  incredible  that  music  and  poetry  should 
have  been  proscribed  among  them,  as  Dio  Chry- 
sostom  asserts.  They  had  pipes  and  lyres,*  and 
a  people  possessing  instruments,  yet  destitute  oi 
vocal  and  verbal  melody,  is  a  thing  unimaginable : 
so  that  the  song  among  them,  which  Herodotus 
mentions,  could  not  have  been  their  only  one." — 
Letter  to  the  Glasgow  Students. 

*  M  Champollion  sent  to  the  Louvre  a  harp, 
3ft.  8in.  high,  with  some  of  the  sfings,  a  drum, 
like  ours,  tabor,  &c.  from  Egypt. 


struments?f  Who  is  to  say  in  what  style 
the  best  poetry  of  that  people  was  written, 
whether  in  rhyme,  blank  verse,  or  a  mixed 
measure  partaking  of  both  ?  Certainly 
there  is  no  recorded  instance  of  either  the 
Greek  or  Roman  writers  using  rhyme,  but 
they  dealt  largely  in  tropes  and  figures, 
mostly  drawn  from  natural  objects,:}:  so  did 
the  Eastern  poets ;  they  used  the  most  out- 
rageous hyperboles,  and  offended  decency 
in  their  mythological  allusions,  so  did  the 
Eastern  poets,  long  before  the  Roman  era. 
And  notwithstanding  all  the  refinement,  the 
profound  erudition,  and  the  classical  Latini- 
ty  of  the  great  poets  and  historians,  yet  as 
far  as  imagination  is  concerned — after  all 
the  highest  ingredient  of  poetry — we  have 
the  best  authority  for  believing  that  the  Ara- 
bians possessed  that  quality  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree : — 

"  Obvious  reasons  may  be  assigned 
why  imagination  should  be  susceptible  of 
culture  at  a  period  when  the  intellectual 
powers,  which  require  the  aid  of  experi- 
ence and  observation,  must  necessarily 
continue  in  infancy,  and  the  very  peculi- 
arities which,  in  such  circumstances,  its 
productions  exhibit,  although  they  would 
justly  be  regarded  as  blemishes  in  those 
of  a  more  refined  age,  may  interest  the 
philosopher,  and  even  please  the  critic,  as 
characteristical  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  its  progress."* 

No  modern  poet  has  given  to  the  world 
imagery  more  splendid,  vivid,  and  effective, 
than  that  used  in  such  profusion  by  the  Per 
sian,   Arabian,   and    Hindostanee   writers  : 


*  Names  of  the  musical  instruments  in  Arabia:; 
Arghan  (o!  gan) ;  Assaf,  Berbekia  (species  of  lute); 
Bouk  (horn  of  chase);  Tsai,  Dab,  dab,  (drum) 
Dirridge  (do.);  Zendge  (drum);  Zill  (cymbals, 
ivory  castagnets)  ;  Siriane,  Sefakis,  Schahin, 
Schebbour  (horn,  of  the  Hebrews);  Schebbie, 
Schebbabe,  (flageolet);  Schoulbak,  Schoulschoul, 
Schizan,  Saflare,  [flute]  ;  Thahl  [drum]  ;  Artab 
[species  of  lute];  Azf  [stringed  instrument]; 
Ghirbal  [tambour  de  Basque] ;  Kossah  [flute] ; 
Kadhib  [Chalumeau  or  Alp  horn];  Kinrim 
[harp]  ;  Kiz,  Kieber,  [kind  of  drum] ;  Kiran  [lute 
or  mandoline]  ;  Kitsarat,  Kierhe,  Kiemhr,  Kin- 
nare,  [guitar,  Kinnor  of  the  Hebrews] ;  Kious 
[tymbale  d'airain] ;  Kitsar  [guitar  or  harp,  the 
Katros  of  the  Hebrews];  Kiaz  [six-stringed  in- 
staument] ;  Mizher  [lute]  ;  Mizmar  (flute,  the 
Nizamroth  of  the  Hebrews) ;  Mossasik  (kind  of 
lute);  Mousikal  (Pan's  pipes) ;  Mizef  (stringed 
instrument);  Nakib  [fluta,  the  Nakavim  of  the 
Hebrews];  Hounboukat  [kind  of  flute];  Heirat 
[shepherd's  pipe] ;  Vann  (psaltery) ;  Venedge 
[lute. 

f  "  The  similes  form  a  very  peculiar  feature  of 
the  Iliad.  Of  these  there  are  more  than  200,  and 
there  is  hardly  one  of  the  number  that  has  not 
been  imitated  nearly  as  many  times." — H.  N.  Cole- 
ndg«. 

t  Dugald  Stewart. 
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they  were  not,  like  Hans  Sachs  and  his  com- 
panions, the  master-singers  of  Germany, 
one  moment  working  at  shoemaking,  the 
next  at  a  poem.  They  drew  their  inspira- 
tion from  the  lovely  climate,  the  delicious 
odours,  the  magnificent  foliage  and  flowers, 
of  "  Araby  the  blest ."  An  order  of  bards, 
living  in  primeval  simplicity,  caressed  by 
their  princes,  admired  by  the  people,  all  they 
saw  and  felt — 

"  Turn'd  as  it  left  the  lips  to  song." 
Here  is  the  mighty  river  that  feeds  all  the 
tributary  streams.  Or,  more  aptly,  it  may 
be  compared  to  an  inexhaustible  mine,  from 
which  half  the  world  of  poets  have  borrow- 
ed or  stolen  for  centuries,  without  any  per- 
ceptible diminution  of  its  treasures.  Then, 
again,  even  in  their  proverbs  and  sayings, 
what  practical  wisdom  with  appropriate  fig- 
urative expression ! 

Antiphonial  singing,  or  the  mode  of  chant- 
ing the  service,  still  in  use  in  our  cathedrals, 
where  one  portion  of  the  choristers  responds 
to  the  other,  is  another  remnant  of  the  an- 
cient   style  of    vocal    music   amongst   the 
Arabs.     Mr.  Buckingham,  who  notices  this 
in  his  "  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes," 
when  attending  church  service  at  Damas- 
cus, mentions  "  the  hymns  of  the  choristers, 
who  were  chiefly   children  of  both  sexes, 
and  sang  in  response  to  each  other  in  the 
Arabic  tongue  in  a  manner  resembling  the 
songs  sang  in  response  by  the  boatmen  on 
the  Nile."     The  modern  Arabs  are  not  be- 
hind even  the  German  peasants  in  fondness 
for,  and  knowledge  of,  harmony.     The  same 
traveller  mentions  having  been  at  a  party 
"  where  half  a  dozen  peisons  sat  together  in 
a  groupe  and  amused  the  rest  with  Arabic 
songs,  while  the  listeners  occasionally  joined 
in  the  chorus.     It  was  the  first  time  of  my 
ever  having  heard  any  tning  like  harmony 
in  the  music  of  the  country,  for  here  were 
two  who  sang  in  thirds  and  fifths,  and  one 
who  sang  an  octave  to  the  strain?'     The 
wedding-feasts  of  the  Arabs  are  accompa- 
nied with  music,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
of  other  eastern  nations ;  and  the  mutilated 
remains   of  their   choral  dences  suffice  to 
show  what  perfection  their  musical  system 
had  attained!  in  that  department. 


It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  some 
writers,  attached  to  the  present  stylo  of  ideas 
maintain  that  the  aucient  dances  of  the  He- 
brews, which  accompanied  their  canticles, 


♦  "  Amon^  the  ancients  there  were  no  festivals, 
no  solemnities,  that  were  not  accompanied  with 
songs  and  dances.  It  was  not  held  possible  to  ce- 
lebrate any  mystery,  or  to  be  initiated  without  the 
intervention  of  these  two  arts.  They  were  looked 
upon  to  be  so  essential  in  this  kind  of  ceremonies, 
that,  to  express  the  crime  of  such  as  were  guilty 
of  revealing  the  sacred  mysteries,  they  employed 
the  word  kheistas,  to  be  out  of  the  dance." — Sir 
John  Gallini's  "  Critical  Observations  on  the  Art 
of  Dancing." 


and   especially  the  dance  of  King  David, 
were  not  properly  speaking,  dances,  but  on- 
ty  gestures,  attitudes,  prostrations,  by  which 
they    occasionally    gave   more   fervour   to 
their  thanksgivings  for  any  signal  favour 
lhey  received,  as,  for  example,  after  their 
passage  over  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pharioh's  army,  and  for  their  own 
deliverance   from    the   persecution  of   the 
Egyptians.     By  this,  also,  they  attempt  to 
explain  away  that  testimony,  which  David, 
by  dancing  before  the  ark,  gave  of  his  joy 
on  that   solemn  occasion.      The  mistaken 
zeal  for  propriety  thus  annexes  a  ludicrous 
image  to  an  act  which,  in  remote  ages,  in 
remote  ages,  in  divers  countries,  was  consid- 
ered part  of  religious  worship,  and  was  sol- 
emnizee  purely  on  that  footing.     The  tri- 
umphal procession  of  the  Roman  emperors 
was  performed  not  merely  by  walking  but 
by  dancing  or  exultation.     Down  as  late  as 
the  last   century,   at    Limoges,   the   people 
used  to  dance  round  the  choir  of  the  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  their  patron  saint,  and 
at   the   end   of  each  psalm,   instead  of  the 
Gloria  patri,  they  sung  as  follows  :  "  St. 
Marcel  pray  for  us,  and  we  will  dance  in 
honour  of  you."     In  most  of  the  eastern  na- 
tions, the  religious  dance  was  practised ;  as 
the  ancient  Chinese  book  Tcheou-li  mentions 
a  dance  called  Tchou-vou,  invented  by  Tch- 
eou-kong.     "  The  dancers  played  on  instru- 
ments which  they  accompanied  with  their 
voices,  and  they  successively  ran  through 
the  different  notes  of  music.     They  began 
with  an  invocation  to  heaven,  next  to  earth, 
after  which,  making  a  mock-fight,  they  ad- 
dress themselves  to  their  ancestors ;    then, 
breaking  out  into  loud  cries,  they  called  out 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world."* 

With  respect  to  the  musical  acquirements 
of  the  Persians  and  Hindoos,  much  curious 
information  may  be  found  in  the  same  pa- 
pers to  which  we  have  before  alluded. f  An 
intelligent  officer  in  the  native  cavalry  of 


♦  Sir  J.  Gallini's  Treatise,  p.  78.  In  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter's  "  Travels  in  Persia,"  we  find  that  he  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  that  the  instrumental  accom- 
paniment to  the  Georgian  dance  is  an  oracular  tes- 
timony of  its  high  antiquity.  "  The  like  strains, 
though  often  uttered  by  very  differently  construct- 
ed instruments,  with  a  similar  kind  of  dance,  are 
yet  common  among  the  Russian  and  Cossack  pea- 
santry, and  are  also  to  be  found  in  Africa,  and 
amongst  the  Indian  nations  of  Asia,  likewise  in 
America,  both  North  and  South,  wherever  the 
aboriginal  people  have  been  suffered  to  exist." — 
vol.  i.  p.  137. 
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India  has  done  us  the  favour  to  communi- 
cate a  few  peculiarities  which  he  has  fre- 
quently noticed  in  the  music  of  that  country. 
He  describes  the  men's  voices  as  being  sim- 
ilar to  our  counter-tenors ;  this  is  rendered 
more  apparent  when  they  all  sing  together, 
for  they  throw  considerable  energy  into  the 
opper  and  more  shrill  tones  of  their  voices, 
not  exactly  in  unison  but  nearly  so,  the  ef- 
fect being  not  very  agreeable  to  our  ears. 
They  almost  all  have  a  strong  nasal  twang 
in  their  voices.  The  instrument  most  in 
use  is  the  guitar,  but  the  Fakeers,  or  holy 
men,  in  their  processions,  where  they  sing 
hymns  to  their  deity,  with  loud  shouts  and 
energetic  gesticulations,  are  accompanied  by 
men  beating  the  cymbals. 

"The  aneient  musicians  of  Hindoostan 
were  generally  poets  and  men  of  erudi- 
tion, and  sung  their  own  compositions;  in 
fact,  music  and  poetry  have  always  gone 
hand  in  hand,*  but  all  records  of  their 
proceedings  have  perished.  Such  was 
the  jealous  respect  for  their  talent  dis- 
played by  the  musicians,  that  they  adopt- 
ed an  austere  method  of  living,  concerned 
themselves  little  about  the  luxuries  and 
vanities  of  the  world,  and  would  not  be 
bribed  to  display  their  talents  in  public  as 
hired  professors.  No  gifts  or  grants  were 
considered  by  them  as  worth  accepting, 
as  they  cared  for  nothing.  Princes  and 
great  men  of  taste,  therefore,  found  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  courting 
their  friendship,  and  of  accepting  the  fruit 
of  their  genius  as  a  favor,  for  which  they 
possessed  no  other  means  of  repaying 
them  but  with  honor  and  kind  treatment. 
Their  tribe  likewise  screened  them  from 
all  sacrilegious  violence,  and  ensured  re- 
spect. The  religious  sentiments  of  the 
natives,  who  considered  these  persons  as 
voluntary  exiles,  who  had  renounced  the 
world,  and  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  added  some  weight 
to  the  admiration  they  commanded ;  and 
the  ease  and  ind9pendence  enjoyed  by 
such  men  would  excite  the  desire  of  its 
acquisition  in  others. 


*  The  attention  of  M.  Felix  may  be  called  to 
the  following  Arabic  MSS.  extant  in  the  Library 
of  the  Escurial.  In  the  Index  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Arabica  Hispanica,  2  vols.  fol.  Madrid,  1759, 
Catalogue  in  the  British  Museum,  there  are  three 
deserving  translation.  "  Musica  Instrumenta 
apud  Hispanos  Arabas  usitata,"  i.  p.  527,  c.  2. 
•'  Musica  eorum  nomina  plerumque  fuere  Persica, 
quoe  Arabice  reddita  exhibentur,"  ibid,  et  seq. 
"  Musicae  usum  severiores  Aleorani  sectatores 
proscribunt,  i.  p.  483,  c.  1.  There  is  also  "  A 
Treatise  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ara- 
bians," by  Laurence  D'  Arvieux,  Paris,  1717.  12 
mo.,  the  English  translation  of  which  we  have  in 
vain  endeavored  to  procure,  as  it  is  conjectured  to 
furnish  much  important  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. 


"  The  consideration  obtained  by  these 
men,  in  time  induced  several  of  an  avari- 
cious disposition  to  engage  as  pupils,  and, 
after  acquiring  some  "knowledge  of  the 
art,  to  set  up  for  themselves ;  but  the  sor- 
didness  of  their  views  was  soon  discover- 
ed. They,  however,  still  continued  to 
maintain  their  ground  till  the  country  was 
overstocked  with  professors,  who  prosti- 
tuted their  abilities  for  a  mere  trifle ;  and 
lastly,  considering  themselves  as  minis- 
ters of  pleasure,  and,  seeing  that  it  an- 
swered their  avaricious  views,  even  en- 
gaged in  other  traffic  not  at  all  honorable 
to  a  man  of  any  profession.  They  were 
become  like  the  minstrels  of  England  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  when  it  was  found 
necessary,  in  1315,  to  restrain  them  by 
express  laws." 

One  would  almost  imagine  that  the  mu- 
sical transactions  of  the  present  day  in  Eng- 
land might  furnish  a  parallel  to  this  dese- 
cration of  the  art  in  Hindoostan. 

"  In  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  ga- 
mut, they  say  that  the  various  sounds  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  derived  from 
the  natural  sounds  or  calls  of  various  ani- 
mals. The  Khuruj,  they  assert,  is  in  imi- 
tation of  the  call  of  the  peacock.  The 
Rikhub,  of  the  bird  called  pupecha  ;  the 
Gundhar,  of  the  lowing  of  a  sheep  ;  Mudd- 
kum,  from  the  call  of  the  bird  named  coo- 
lung;  Punchhum,  Koel,  Dhyvat,  the  horse, 
and  Nikhad,  elephant.  How  far  (says 
Captain  Willard)  this  opinion  can  be 
maintained,  I  leave  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine. I  was  not  aware  before  I  got  a 
sight  of  native  treatises  on  music,  that  the 
lowing  of  sheep,  the  neighing  of  horses,  or 
the  call  of  the  elephant,  could  be  construed 
into  musical  sounds." 

We  assure  the  author  of  this  entertaining 
treatise,  that  if  he  wishes  for  information  on 
the  subject  of  animal  music,  and  the  deriva- 
tion of  sounds  from  nature,  the  text-book  on 
this  subject  is  Gardiner's  "Music  of  Na- 
ture," in  which  he  will  find  the  notes  of 
most  animals,  birds,  &c,  and  much  ingeni- 
ous and  fanciful  information,  the  result  of 
many  year's  observation,  which,  like  other 
really  useful  works,  is  not  as  much  consulted 
by  professed  musicians  as  it  out  to  be.* 

In  the  former  part  of  this  paper  we  have 
intimated  our  belief  that  rythmical  measure 
and  meledy  connected  with  it  were  known 
and  practised  in  considerable  perfection  by 


*  If  the  composers  of  the  present  day  would 
read  with  the  same  assiduity  with  which  they 
write,  how  greatly  they  would  add  to  their  attain- 
ments in  the  art!  The  modest  and  indefatigable 
Weber  knew  well  the  advantage  of  this  habit. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  preserved  fragment  of  a 
Turkish  dance  in  the  Essais  Historiques  de  la 
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the  oriental  poet-musicians,  and  are  happy 
to  have  the  opinion  of  so  enlightened  an  am- 
ateur as  Captain  Willard  on  our  side. 

"From  the  certain  knowledge  of  the 
rhythm  of  the  ancients,  and  the  similarity 
observed  in  the  practices  of  the  natives  of 
India,  Persia,  and  other  oriental  countries, 
it  inclines  me  to  the  opinion  that  the  rhyth- 
mical measure  is  the  lawful  offspring  of 
nature,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
which  existed  much  prior  to  the  birth  of 
her  younger  sister,  the  modern  measure."* 

When  we  speak  of  the  graces  and  rifiroi- 
mento  of  modern  songs,  it  is  usual  to  sup- 
pose this  style  of  florid  singing  to  spring 
from  Italy,  and  that  it  was  invented  there : 
how  must  even  a  prima  donna  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  this  very  sage  kind  of  singing 
Avas  practiced  by  the  musicians  of  Hindoo- 
stan  ages  back  1 

"  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  melody  of 
Hindoostan  not  only  permits  but  enjoins 
the  singer,  if  he  has  the  least  pretension  to 
excel  in  it,  not  to  sing  a  song  throughout 
more  than  once  in  its  naked  form  ;  but  on 
its  repetition,  which  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence, occasioned  by  the  general  brevity 
of  the  pieces,  to  break  off  sometimes  at 
the  conclusion,  at  other  times  at  the  com- 
mencement, middle,  or  any  certain  part  of 
a  measure,  and  fall  into  a  rhapsodical  em- 
bellishment called  Alap,  and,  after  going 
through  a  variety  of  ad  libitum  passages, 
rejoin  the  melody  with  as  much  grace  as 
if  it  had  never  been  disunited,  the  musical 
accompaniment  all  the  while  keeping  time. 
These  passages  are  not  reckoned  essen- 
tial to  the  melody,  but  are  considered  only 
as  grace  notes,  introduced  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  singer,  where  the  only 
limitation  by  which  the  performer  is  bound, 
are  the  notes  peculiar  to  that  particular 
melody,  and  a  strict  regard  to  time." 

We  have  always  imagined  that,  when 
the  songs  of  the  ancient  people  of.  India 
came  to  be  examined  bv  competent  judges, 
they  would  prove  to  belong  to  a  different 
class  of  poetry  to  what  is  conjectured  from 


Musique,  for  the  germ  of  the  finely  imaginative 
music  in  "  Oberon."  The  first  notes  for  the  horn 
in  the  overture,  and  the  chorus,  "  Hark  what 
notes  are  swelling,"  are  parts  of  this  ancient  dance. 
*  As  it  evidently  appears  that  rhyme  was  em- 
ployed with  melody  in  all  celebrations,  public  and 
private,  may  not  time  and  research  bring  to  light 
the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  ancient  Lyric  Planctus, 
or  Chants  farcies,  which  in  their  turn  gave  origin 
to,  and  immediately  preceded,  those  dramatic 
mysteries  which  the  monks  used  to  perform?  This 
kind  of  lyric  recitative,in  which  the  people  joined, 
is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eleventh  century.  (See  paper,  "  Paris 
Morning,"  &c.  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
March,  1836.) 


the  ideas  entertained  on  an  idolatrous  na- 
tion ;  the  authority  we  have  been  quoting 
shows  how  near  we  are  to  the  truth.  The 
songs  of  the  aborigines  of  Hindoostan  will 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  other 
country  for  purity  and  chasteness  of  diction, 
elevation  and  tenderness  of  sentiment. 

There  is  only  one  point  upon  which  we 
cannot  agree  with  Captain  Willard,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Arabic 
language  for  musical  purposes  (p.  32.)  Of 
the  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Hindoostanee  lan- 
guages, the  Arabic  is  allowed  to  be  the 
most  natural  of  the  three,*  as  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  it  is  the  most  ancient,  and 
was  in  a  high  state  of  perfection  as  a  gram- 
matical tongue,  when  other  languages  were 
in  a  crude  state  the  natural  result  of  sa- 
vage manners  and  ignorant  superstitions. — 
It  is  in  the  true  pronunciation  that  language 
displays  its  euphonious  properties,  and  un- 
til we  can  make  sure  of  the  actual  sound 
of  Arabic  vowels  and  terminal  letters  in 
the  ancient  days  of  that  country's  palmy 
state,  we  must  be  careful  in  determining  its 
non-capabilities  for  musical  purposes.  If 
it  be  true  that  classical  scholars  cannot  yet 
agree  as  to  the  actual  sounds  of  the  open 
vowels  in  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  days  of 
Cicero,  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert 
that  no  standard  can  now  be  formed  of  the 
musical  capabilities  of  the  Arabic. 

"  Songs  which  have  love  for  their 
theme,"  observes  Captain  Willard,  "  are 
the  most  numerous  amongst  all  nations. 
In  Hindoostan  there  is  one  other  motive 
for  their  being  esteemed — as  the  acts  of 
the  god  Crishnu,  they  are  considered  as 
pious  hymns.  The  old  sing  them  as  acts 
of  devotion,  the  young  derive  pleasure 
from  their  contents." 

This  deity  is  quite  a  Jupiter  in  his  way. 
"  He  is  represented  as  the  unrivalled 


*  "  It  is  now  generally  agreed  by  those  who 
study  oriental  literature,  that  the  Arabs  do  not 
possess  any  authentic  literary  relics  anterior  to 
the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  and  that  the  poems 
called  Moallakat  all  belong  to  that,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  century.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
disputed  that  at  the  time  when  they  were  com- 
posed, the  language  and  poetry  of  the  Arabs  had 
already  attained  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  ;  the 
language  appears  in  them  with  perfect  grammati- 
cal regularity,  and  subject  to  all  the  rules  of  a  fixed 
system  of  prosody."  And  what  is  quite  as  extra- 
ordinary, and  a  collateral  proof  of  the  euphonious 
ease  of  its  pronunciation, — "  The  Arabic  alone 
has  outlived  all  its  sister-tongues,  and  has  spread 
not  only  as  the  vernacular  tongue  all  over  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Northern  Africa,  but  as  also  the  lan- 
guage of  religion  throughout  Persia,  the  Turkish 
Empire,"  &c. 
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Damon,  Paris,  and  Adonis  of  Hindoostan, 
beloved  by  all  the  fair  without  exception. 
He  is  emphatically  styled  '  Mohun^  or  the 
enchanter.    His  person  was  so  graceful 
that  every  woman  who  once  beheld  him 
became  instantly  enamoured  of  it.    His 
pipe  possessed  such  irresistibly  attractive 
charms,  that  none  who  ever  heard  it  could 
attend  to  anything  else,  however  serious, 
incumbent,   or  necessary.    It  diffused  a 
sort  of  phrenzy  along  with  its  tone,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  could  not  be  withstood 
by  any  woman  of  Vruj.    Neither  the  usual 
cares  of  the  household,  the  desire  of  ar- 
raying, so  natural  to  the  female  sex,  nor 
the  threats  of  the  enraged  husband ;  no, 
not  even  the  attention  due  to  a  hungry  and 
crying  infant,  could  for  a  moment  detain 
her  from  following  the  impluse  occasioned 
by  the  sound  of  Crishnu's  flute."* 

There  is  one  other  peculiarity  respecting 
he  music  of  this  people  which  must  be  no- 
ticed.   Their  authentic  melodies  are  limited 
to  a  certain  number,  and  it  is  considered  al- 
most criminal,  as  it  is  nearly  impossible,  to 
add  one  single  melody  of  equal  merit. — 
Whatever  intrinsic  worth  any  modern  com- 
position  might  possess,  should  it  have  no 
resemblance  to  the  established   melody  of 
the  country,  it    would  be   looked   upon    as 
spurious,  so  tenacious  are   the  natives   of 
Hindoostan  of  their  ancient  practices.     The 
poetry  of  these  authentic  melodies  (Rags  or 
Raginees,  as  they    are  termed)    embrace 
every  variety  of  subject,  mythological,  do- 
mestic, sentimental,  warlike,  &c.     We  mav 
notice  one  or  two  as  they  serve  to  corrobo- 
rate our  idea  respecting  the  origin  of  poeti- 
cal melody  in  the  East. 


"  Malcous. 


*  The  tones  of  different  instruments  have  been 
compared  to  the  variety  of  colors,  and  there  is 
doubtlees  some  analogy,  but  the  world  is  improv- 
ing in  hypothetical  theory,  for  on  perusing  a  very 
clever  Italian  work  (a)  the  other  day,  we  found 
even  the  notes  of  the  gamut  compared  to  the  dif- 
ferent colors,  thus, 

Ut equale  all'  azzurro. 

Ut  diesis verde. 

Re verde  chiaro. 

Re  diesis verde  ulivo. 

Mi giallo. 

Fa  (b) color  d'aurora. 

Fa  diesis rancio. 

Sol rosso. 

Sol  diesis cremisi. 

La violetto. 

La  diesis violetioazzurro. 

Si azzurrocolor  d'aria. 

Ut    azzurro. 

£a"  Ricerche  Storico-critico  Scientifiche  sulle 
origine,  scoperte,  inventione  e  perfezionamenti 
fattejielle  Arti,  Science,  &c.     Don  G.  Amati. 

^b"  In  this  instance  Signor  Amati  agrees  with 
Mr.  Gardiuer,  of  Leicester,  who  says  that  F.  is  the 
key  of  nature ;  we  have  found  some  deviations 
occasionally.  The  roar  of  the  sea  breaking 
against  a  rock  is  generally  in  B  flat. 


"An  athletic  young  man,  of  rosy  com- 
plexion, and  intoxicated  with  wine.  His 
vestments  are  blue,  and  he  holds  a  staff  in 
his  hand.  A  string  of  pearls  is  round  his 
neck.  He  is  surrounded  by  women,  whom 
he  addresses  with  gallant  familiarity. 

"  Toree. 

"  This  delicate  minstrel  is  clothed  in  a 
white  sarce.  Her  fair  skin  is  tinged  and 
perfumed  with  touches  of  camphor  and 
saffron.  She  stands  in  a  wild  romantic 
spot,  playing  on  the  veen.  The  skill  with 
which  she  strikes  that  instrument  has  so 
fascinated  the  deer  in  the  neighboring 
groves,  that  they  have  forgot  their  pasture, 
and  stand  listening  to  the  notes  which  she 
produces. 

"  Gooncuree. 

"  The  grief  which  is  depicted  in  the  air 
of  this  female,  the  tears  which  flow  fast 
from  her  eyes,  the  scattered  wildness  of 
her  hair,  which  wantons  with  the  breeze, 
the  sighs  which  she  breathes,  and  the  de- 
jected posture  in  which  she  is  sitting  un- 
der the  cudum-tree,  with  her  head  leaning 
forwards,  prove  the  anguish  of  her  heart 
for  the  absence  of  her  beloved. 

"  Kidara. 

"  The  subject  of  this  Raginee  is  of  a 
masculine  character.  The  young  man  in 
white  garments  wields  a  sword  in  his 
right  hand,  and  in  his  left  grasps  the  tusk 
of  an  elephant,  which  he  has  rooted  out. 
A  bard  standing  beside  him  recites  the 
praises  of  his  valor." 


In  the  first  of  these  (Malcous)  we  have 
the  counterpart  to  Bacchus.  The  second 
(Toree)  points  to  the  possession  of  similar 
power  over  the  brute  creation  ascribed  to 
Orpheus,  Amphion  and  other  musical  en- 
chanters, whose  exploits  in  this  way  are 
now  considered  only  half  fabulous.  Kidara 
reminds  us  of  Ossian's  heroes,  whose  move- 
ments were  always  accompanied  by  the 
bard.* 

The  science  of  music  in  Sanscrit  is  term- 
ed Sungeet.  The  invention  of  it  is  attribu- 
ted to  demigods,  and,  amongst  others,  to 
Narud,  Sumeshwar,  Hunooman,  and  Cool- 
nath.  Several  treaties  were  written  and  are 
in  existence,  but  they  are  so  obscure,  that  lit- 
tle benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  them  to 
the  science.     The  poets  and  musicians  of 


*  Many  of  the  images  and  other  figurative  ex- 
pressions in  Ossian  are  decidedly  oriental,  and 
are  modified  only  by  the  difference  of  climate  in 
the  two  countries. 
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Hindoostan  divide  their  year  into  six  sea- 
sons, and  one  of  these  is  allotted  to  each 
Rag,  with  his  Rag inees,  Pootras  and  Bhar- 
jyas.  Their  system  includes  the  chromatic 
scale,  consisting  of  the  seven  notes  of  the 
gamut,  subdivided  into  twenty-two  parts. — 
Their  diatonic  scale  is  termed  Moorchhuna, 
and  extends  to  three  octaves. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the.  north,  to  exa- 
mine the  state  of  Music  in  Russia,  as  corro- 
borative of  our  idea  of  its  eastern  origin. — 
The  form  of  the  instruments  is  one  means 
of  proving  the   similarity   of   between  the 
eastern  and  northern  musical  systems.     In 
a  scarce  work,  "  Dissertations  sur  les  Anti- 
quities de  la  Russie,  par  M.  Guthrie,11  print- 
ed at    Petersburg    1795,  a  copy  of  which, 
with  MS.  notes  by  the  author,  is  in  our  pos- 
session, there  is  a  set  of  plates  of  their   in- 
struments, and   among  them    is   the  gour- 
dok  or  (guitar   violin,)  the   gously,  a  five 
strained  dulcimer,  and  the  figure  of  a  boy 
playing  on   the   double  flute,   which   cor- 
responds   exactly   with    the   tibicen,   plate 
vi.   Burney's    Hist.  vol.   4,    which  was   ta- 
ken from  a  bas-relief  in  the   Farnese  col 
lection  :  all  these,  together  with  the  cymbals, 
drum,  and  one  nearly  resembling  our  mo- 
dern grand  caissc,  called  the  crotalum,  are 
rudely  sculptured  on  a  portion  of  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  church  or  temple,   supposed 
to  be  Arabic,    discovered   by  a  modern  tra- 
veller in  Spain. 

The  original  imagery  in  the  Russian 
songs  is  the  next  striking  analogy.*  There 
are  several  in  Guthrie's  Dissertation,  a  few 
of  which  we  give  with  his  translation,  it  is 
called  Chanson  Khorovodnia. 

" '  Between  the  Don  and  the  gentle  Da- 
nube, a  youth,  collecting  his  horses  all  bri- 
dled with  gold,  met  a  young  maiden, 
whom  he  entreated  to  guess  what  it  was 
that  he  wished  for  ?  I  could  very  soon 
guess,  said  the  maiden,  if  I  were  not  afraid 
of  my  father :  still  I  will  guess  once,  as 
you  are  the  only  son  of  your  house,  the 
handsome  Ivanuschka,  (or  little  John.)'  " 


Mr.  Guthrie  remarks — 


+  Let  not  the  serious  reader  be  uneasy  at  this 
volatile  skipping  about  to  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass; there  are  more  things  yet  to  come  which 
may  startle  his  mind  from  its  propriety.  Any  one 
anxious  for  an  oriental  pedigree  may  be  furnished 
"without  the  trouble  of  applying  at  the  Heralds' 
Office. 

This  makes  out  Turner's  strange  assertion, 
That  every  Englishman's  a  Persian  ! 

See  Sharon  Turner's  paper  on  the  Asiatic  ori- 
gin of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Li- 
terature, vol.  ii.  part  2. 

T0L.    XX.  9 


"  This  ancient  song  may  furnish  us  with 
many   inferences    which    naturally   arise 
from  its  style.     We  find  that  the  class  of 
wandering     minstrels,     who     were     the 
authors  of  this   kind  of  song,  wandered 
with   their  herds   from  the  banks  of  the 
Don  (or  Tanais  of  the  ancients)  to  those 
of  the  Danube   (or  Ister,)   for  the  youth 
here  mentioned  is  represented  as  collect- 
ing his   horses   in    some    place  between 
those  two  rivers.     We  next  find  that  they 
possessed    numerous    herds    of   horses; 
and  the   assertion   that  they   had  golden 
bits  is  not  here  a  poetical  license,  as  it  is 
probable  that  they  .were  accustomed  to 
make  excursions  into  some  rich  country, 
to   procure    quantities    of  that  precious 
metal;  and  this,  however  unlikely  it  may 
at  first  appear,  is  not  impossible,  for,  if  the 
riches  of  Colchis  could  attract  the  Argo- 
nauts from  Greece,  through  all  the  dangers 
of  the  Euxine,  when  navigation  was  still 
so  imperfect,  in  order  to  obtain  the  gold 
of  the  Phasis;  assuredly  a  warlike  people, 
who  were,  comparatively  speaking,  in  its 
neighborhood,   might  be  equally  tempted 
to  dip  a  fleece  in  that  famous  stream,  and 
to  gather  the  gold  dust,  like  those  ancient 
Greek  navigators,  if  they   did  not  even 
take   it  ready   gathered,    which   appears 
very  likely. 

"  An  examination  of  these  plains  be- 
tween the  Don  and  the  Danube  seems  to 
afford  collateral  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  this  song,  respecting  the  gold  found  in 
those  countries.  A  number  of  mounds,  or 
conical  tombs  of  earth,  called  by  the  na- 
tives kourgans,  are  scattered  here  and 
there,  much  resembling  the  tumuli  in  the 
field  of  Troy,  described  by  the  Abbe  Che- 
valier, in  the  third  volume  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Transactions.  These 
kourgans  contain  rings  and  pieces  of  gold, 
with  the  sword  and  skeleton  of  a  chief. 
The  wealth  of  the  people  in  horses  seems 
clearly  proved  by  the  quantity  of  bones 
remaining  of  that  animal,  found  buried 
beneath  the  mounds.  Herodotus  men- 
tions that  these  plains  abound  with  wild 
horses. 

"  There  is  another  of  these  songs  rather 
singular  and  somewhat  ridiculous  in  its 
character,  which  I  subjoin,  No.  21.  '  The 
Pike  of  Novogorod.'  'A  pike  set  off  from 
Novogorod  whilst  his  tail  was  still  in  the 
Bielo  Ozero  (that  is,  the  White  Lake.)  His 
body  was  covered  with  silver  scales,  and 
his  head  beautifully  variegated  with  differ- 
ent colors.'  This  allegory  I  include 
among  the  mystic  symbols  of  the  ancient 
hydromancy  of  this  country  ;  there  is 
something  similar  in  that  of  the  Indians, 
from  whom  I  have  no  doubt  the  Russians, 
Greeks,  Gauls,  and  Britons,  derived  the 
worship  which  they  paid  to  the  liquid  ele- 
ment. The  mention  of  the  Gauls  reminds 
me  of  a  ceremony  obtaining  amongst  that 
people,  which  has  some  distant  affinity  to 
that  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  the 
modern  Russian  semic.    In  dry  seasons, 
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when  the  want  of  rain  was  felt,  a  Gallic 
maiden  used  to  seek  for  a  venomous  plant, 
called  belinuncia ;  after  she  had  found  it, 
her  companions  cut  down  branches  of 
trees,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  first 
river,  into  which  she  plunged  her  vegeta- 
ble offering,  whilst  the  others  dipped  their 
branches  in  the  stream  to  sprinkle  her 
body  with  the  sacred  fluid." 

We  could  proceed  to  many  other  striking 
analogies  noticed  by  Guthrie,  to  show  the 
great  similarity  between  the  rites,  customs, 
and  manners,  of  the  Russians  and  the  Asi- 
atic nations,  but  two  more  will  suffice. 

In  a  remark  on  one  passage  of  these 
songs,  Mr.  Guthrie  alludes  to  the  similarity 
of  the  Noel  (short  vocal  pieces)  in  parts  to 
those  sung  at  the  Russian  feasts  Koleda ; 
a  kind  of  saturnalia,  celebrated  about  the 
same  time,  and  he  entertains  no  doubt  of 
their  high  antiquity.  These  people  have 
also  borrowed  from  the  Romans  and  modern 
Italians  many  of  their  customs  and  plea- 
sures. 

"  The  Russians,  like  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, dine  in  one  room  and  eat  their  de- 
sert in  another,  exactly  the  bellaria  or  com- 
missatio  of  antiquity,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  the  Russian  name  is  happily 
chosen  for  it;  they  call  it  slatkaie  zabav- 
lenia,  the  sweet  pastime. 

"  There  seems  another  striking  analogy, 
for  I  make  no  doubt  that  the  nuptial  flam- 
beaux were  formerly  of  fir  or  pine  (our 
hutchuika)  before  the  Christian  priests  in- 
troduced wax  tapers,  exactly  the  taeda 
pinea  of  antiquity." 

In  M  The  Present  State  of  Russia  trans- 
lated from,  the  High  Dutch,  1723,"  we 
glean  some  few  particulars  of  their  dra» 
matic  performances.  "  The  Princess  Na* 
talia  once  had  the  direction  of  a  tragedy 
which,  as  as  well  as  a  farce,  were  of  her 
composition,  a  compound  of  sacred  and 
profane  history.  The  piece  was  interspers- 
ed with  the  drolleries  of  Harlequin V* 

Count  Segur  seems  to  think  that  these 
pleasantries  were  a  revival  of  those  of  for- 
mer times. 

"Under  the  reign  of  Boris,  Russia  be 
came  sad  and  sullen;  the  minstrel  who 
had  been  wont  to  traverse   the   country 
now  disappeared ;  their  songs  of  war,  of 
the  chase,*  and  even  of  love,  were  heard 


*  To  those  whs  are  curious  In  such  matters  we 
may  mention  that  there  is  a  work  extant  entitled, 
"  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  the  Rus- 
sian Hunting  Music,"— in  German,  by  Hein- 
rich,  Petersburg,  1797,  in  which  the  whole  system 
of  this  class  of  melodies  is  defined  and  explained. 


no  longer.  It  is  only  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  time  that  we  can  discover  the  traces 
of  those  finished  manners,  the  mellifluous 
songs." 

Against  our  supposition  that  the  Russians 
(and  we  may  add  the  ancient  Celts)  derived 
their  imagery  and  music  from  the  east, 
Pinkerton,  we  remember,  in  one  of  his 
works,  furnishes  some  collateral  proofs  that 
the  northern  Celts  had  flutes,  guitars,  harps, 
trumpets,  and  other  instruments,  of  their 
own  invention  ;  and  he  supports  his  opinion 
by  stating  that  the  names  of  most  of  them 
are  purely  Celtic.  Using  the  same  kind 
of  reasoning,  we  might  say  that  the  phrase, 
burden  of  a  song,  in  a  Spanish  invention, 
because  the  Spaniards  call  bordone,  the  con- 
cluding verses  of  a  song  chorussed  by  the 
company  ;  whereas  we  know  that  the  same 
thing  exists  in  other  countries  under  dif- 
ferent titles,  carol,  roundelay,  virolay,  all 
meaning  the  chorus  or  burden. 

In  all  their  ancient  musical  exhibitions, 
gesture  and  action  accompanied  the  music* 
In  this  lies  the  grand  secret  of  the  art  in 
former  times :  melody,  rhyme  and  measure, 
aided  by  appropriate  action,  must  have  pro- 
duced effects  which  neither  harmonical 
elaboration,  nor  the  augmentation  of  instru- 
mental power,  can  ever  attain.  Simplicity, 
feeling,  and  appropriate  expression,  are  so 
diluted,  overloaded,  and  mingled,  that  the 
real  elements  of  musical  effect  lie  buried 
beneath  the  accumulated  heap  of  modern 
improvements. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  much  remains  to  be  discovered 
before  our  hypothesis  can  be  fully  proved. 
If,  however,  the  few  hints  we  have  thrown 
out  should  induce  one  competent  person 
only  to  look  further  into  the  subject,  sure  we 
are  it  will  be  an  interesting,  as  in  all 
probability  it  will  prove  a  satisfactory,  study. 
Content  with  the  humble  office  of  pioneer, 
we  cheerfully  endeavor  to  clear  the  way  for 
others,  trusting  some  day  to  find  it  "true  that 
the  wonders  of  the  romances  of  the  knights 
of  the  round  table  and  twelve  peers  of 
France  were  transported  by  Odin  from  Asia 
into  Scandinavia,  thence  into  England  and 
France,  and  into  Russia  at  the  time  the 
Normans  settled  themselves  in  that  coun- 

try-"t 

As  it  is  seldom  in  this  Review  that  mu- 
sic forms  a  subject  of  consideration,  we  can 


*  "  The  words  of  this  piece  were  said  to  be 
strong  and  persuasive,  partaking  alternately  of 
hope  and  despair,  and  they  were  accompanied  by 
such  gestures  as  made  ihe  whole  iptelligible  to 
us."    See  Capt.  Jones's  Travels  in  Russia,  1797, 

f  See  article  Russia,  For.  Glua.  Review,  1827, 
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not  close  this  paper  without  a  just  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Burney,  that  cleier 
dog,  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  facetiously  pleas- 
ed to  call  him.  It  has  lately  been  attempt- 
ed, for  about  the  two  hundredth  time,  to 
revive  the  hyper-critical  assertion,  that  Dr. 
Burney  stole  all  the  best  parts  of  his  Gene- 
ral History  of  Music  from  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins. We  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the 
falsehood  and  expose  it,  and  if  these  parties 
will  look  at  the  5  vols.  4to.  of  Hawkins, 
bequeathed  by  him  to  the  British  Museum, 
they  will  find  an  extract  from  the  Gazetteer 
of  Sept.  23,  1776,  announcing  the  publica- 
tion of  Sir  J.  Hawkins's  book  that  dap,  and 
at  page  21  of  the  Preliminary  Discourse, 
he  says,  "at  the  beginning  of  this  present 
year  (1776.)  the  musical  world  were  favor- 
ed with  the  ist  vol.  of  a  work  entitled  *  A 
History  of  Music?  by  Dr.  Burney."  Not 
to  mention  this  volume,  which  contains  the 
most  elaborate  and  best  digested  treatises 
extant  upon  ancient  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  and 
Greek  music;  in  his  preface  the  Doctor 
expressly  tells  us,  "  Printed  materials  lie 
open  to  us  all ;  and  I  spared  no  expense  or 
pains  either  in  acquiring  or  consulting 
them.  With  respect  likewise  to  MS.  infor- 
mation, and  inedited  materials  from  foreign 
countries,  few  modern  writers  have  perhaps 
expended  more  money  and  time,  undergone 
greater  fatigue,  or  more  impaired  their 
health  in  the  search  of  them  than  myself;" 
by  which  (if  there  is  any  belief  in  the  de- 
liberate assertion  of  a  man  whose  honor  was 
never  impeached  except  in  this  frail  in- 
stance) it  is  evident  that  the  materials  for  his 
whole  work  were  gathered  but  not  arranged. 
As  to  Sir  John  Hawkins'  judgment,  we 
give  one  of  his  MS.  notes:  let  the  amateur 
or  professor  decide.  "  Singing  follows  so 
naturally  the  smallest  degree  of  proficiency 
on  any  instrument  that  the  learning  of  both 
is  unnecessary  !  !"  The  following  is  a  list 
of  works  on  the  department  of  musjc  upon 
which  we  have  been  touching;  they  are  all 
accessible  to  the  inquirer,  and  contain  much 
desirable  information  hitherto  overlooked. 

"  Bevues,  erreurs,  et  misprises  de  diffc- 
rens  auteurs  celebres  en  matieres  Musica- 
les.  Par  M.  Lefebure,  4to.  &  12mo.  Paris. 
1789"     British  Museum. 

"  De  representations  tn  Muisque  ancien- 
nes  et  modernes.  Par  Le  Menestrier.  12mo. 
Paris.     1681."     Do. 

"  Entretiens  sur  VEtat  de  la  Musique 
Grecque  au  quatricme  Steele.  8vo.  Paris, 
1777."     Library  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

"  Lettre  critique  et  historique  sur  la  Mu- 
sique Francaise,  Italienne,  et  sur  les  Bouf- 
fons.    8vo."     British  Museum. 


•'  Musicus  Autodidactos.     4to.    Erfurth. 
1738."    British  Museum. 
"Del  Resorgimento  d?  Italia  Sig. 
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nelli.    2   vol.   8vo.     (Bassano) 
Museum. 

u  La  GalerU  de  i"  Academie  Roy  ale  de 
Musique.     8vo.  1754."     British   Museum. 

"Le  Beuf(L'Abbei)  Traite  historique  et 
pratique  sur  le  Chant  Ecclesiasiique.  8vo. 
Paris.     1741."    British  Museum. 


Art.  VII. — Histoire  dela  Litlerature  Al- 
Itmande  depuis  les  terns  le  plus  recules 
jusqu'd  nos  jours,  precedee  oVun  par  allele 
entre  la  France  et  V  Allemagne.  Par 
A.  Peschier,  2  vol.  8vo.  Paris  and  Ge- 
neva.    1836. 

This  work  is  intended  to  fill  up  a  void  in 
modern  philology,  by  giving,  in  a  moderate 
compass,  a  comprehensive  history  of  Ger- 
man literature,  from  the  first  rude  specimens 
of  the  language  to  its  present  high  state  of 
cultivation.  The  literature  of  Germany  is 
now  one  of  the  richest,  and  certainly  the 
most  prolific,  in  Europe ;  it  is  the  literature 
of  a  country  reckoning  some  forty  and  odd 
millions  of  people — a  country  which  holds, 
together  with  France,  the  balance  of  the 
Continent.  It  is  well  to  look  to  this  latter 
fact,  namely,  that  Germany,  with  its  two 
great  monarchies  and  its  other  kingdoms 
and  principalities,  is  now  more  than  ever  the 
great  focus  of  continental  diplomacy.  Rus- 
sia itself,  the  great  scarecrow  of  newspaper 
politics  could  not  attempt  anything  serious, 
at  least  in  western  Europe,  but  as  an  auxili- 
ary of  one  or  both  of  the  two  great  German 
powers.  On  the  other  side,  if  we  look  t© 
the  rational  progress  in  modern  society  and 
to  the  spreading  of  liberal  institutions,  we 
find  nearly  one  half  of  Germany  under  re- 
presentative governments,  which,  although 
they  may  not  have  attained  the  expected 
perfection  which  some  people  attribute  to 
the  Spanish  constitution  in  1812,  are  still,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  many  steps  in  ad- 
vance of  the  real  absolutism  of  the  late  Fer- 
dinand VII.  In  short,  Germany,  notwith- 
standing the  grumblers  both  native  and  fo- 
reign,  is  a  tolerably  happy,  thriving,  moral, 
well-informed  contented  country,  at  least  as 
much  so  as  France,  and  England  too. — 
Surely  such  a  country  and  its  people,  their 
manners,  opinions  and  language,  and  their 
literature,  which  is  a  reflection  of  all  the 
rest,  ought  to  be  attentively  studied  by  the 
philologist — by  every  one,  in  short,  who 
feels  an  interest  about   the  general  concerns 
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of  mankind.  And  yet  the  language  and  the 
literature  of  Germany  are  known  both  in 
France  and  England  only  to  a  chosen  few. 
It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  ignorance  and 
the  indifference  that  have  prevailed,  especial- 
ly in  France,  until  very  recently,  concern- 
ing a  nation  which  cannot  even  be  said  to  be 
separated  from  it  by  the  Rhine,  for  both 
banks  of  that  river  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
which  are  provinces  of  France,  are  inhab- 
ited by  people  of  German  stock,  and  speak- 
ing German  as  their  vernacular  tongue. 

Madame  de  Stael  was  the  first  who  broke 
through  the  wall  which  prejudice  had  rais- 
ed  between  France   and   Germany.     Her 
work,  "  L'Allemagne,"  although  consisting 
of  separate  sketches,  and  not  forming  a  con- 
nected history,  yet  eloquently  and  powerful- 
ly written,    appeared  at  a   time  when  a  wil- 
ful man  wished  to  fashion  all  human  mind 
to  a  mould  of  his  own.     Official  reproof  and 
exile  were  the  rewards  of  her  truly  fearless 
attempt ;  for   at  that  time  there  were  real 
grounds  for  fear  from  the  displeasure  of  Na- 
poleon.    Savary's  coarse  and  vulgar  sneer 
remains  an   imperishable   memorial  of  the 
system  by  which  the  mind  was  fettered  in 
those  times,  through  the  will  of  one  who 
has  been  styled  the  son  and  champion  of  the 
revolution,  and  who  is  still  looked  upon  by 
some  credulous  people  as  a  favorer  of  liber- 
ty.    Peace  came,  and  it  was  no  longer  trea- 
sonable to  study  and  admire  the  productions 
of  the  German  or  the  English  muse.     Since 
then    Herder,    Schiller,    Gothe,    Niebuhr, 
John   Paul   Richter,    Hoffman,  and  others, 
have   been  translated  into   French.      The 
Revue  Germanique  and  Revue  des  Etats  du 
Nord  have  made  known  the  contemporary 
progress   of  German    literature.     But   still 
how  little  is  known    of  the  great   majority 
of  German  writers,  of  the  learned  lucubra- 
tions of  so  many  professors  of  the  hundred 
German  universities  and  colleges — the  pro- 
found civilians,  the  abstruse  metaphysicians, 
the  accomplished  scholars,  the  indefatigable 
geographers  and  historians,  who  toil  and  la- 
bor for  the  benefit  of  future  generations? — 
Savigny,  Thibaut,  Ritter,  Heeren,  Boeckh, 
Neander,    Schlosser,  Bottigger,  O.  Muller, 
Hammer   and  many  more,  to  how  few  are 
they  known   out  of  the  limits  of  their  own 
country  1     A   work  was  wanted  to  class  by 
order  of  dates  and   of  departments  of  litera- 
ture the  best  among  the  innumerable  writers 
that  Germany  has  produced,  in  order  to  im- 
part  some  idea   of  what  they  have  accom- 
plished in  their  respective   walks.     This  is 
what  the  book  before  us  has  in  some  degree 
performed.     The  author,  M.  Peschier,   was 
happily  situated  for  such  a  task.      He  is  a 
native  of  Western  or  French,  as  it  is  com- 


monly styled,  or,   more  properly  speaking, 
Romande   Switzerland;  a  land  of  transition 
between  Germany  and  France,  which  with- 
out being  either  French  or  German,  yet  par- 
takes of  the  moral  temperament  and  intellec- 
tual   character   of  both    countries.      That 
south-west  corner  of  Switzerland,  the  Vaud, 
Geneva,  and  Neuchatel,  the  country  of  the 
ancient  Burgundians,  is  like  a  stepping-stone 
between    France    and   German     Helvetia, 
which   latter  is  itself  one  of  the  out-posts  of 
real   Germany.     With  much  of  the   sound 
judgment,   sincerity,  and    bonhommie  of  the 
German  character,  the  natives  of  Romande 
Switzerland  unite  the  liveliness  of  imagina- 
tion, the  quickness    of  repartee,    and   the 
social  refinement  of  the  French.     They  can 
therefore  appreciate  what  is  valuable  in  both, 
and  as  they  belong  to  a  neutral  country  and 
have  no  national  prejudices  against  either, 
they  are  likely  to  be  more  impartial  than  ei- 
ther in  their   judgments.     But  besides  this, 
our  author  has  qualified  himself  for  his  un- 
dertaking by  a  residence  of  some  years  in 
Germany,  by  having  visited  its  principal  ci- 
ties, by  having  mixed  freely  in  German  so- 
ciety, by   having  formed  connexions  in  that 
country,  and   becoming  in  fact  almost  natu- 
ralized in  it.     His  work   bears  in   its  dedi- 
cation  the   name   of    a   distinguished    and 
highly     estimable     German     writer,    Ba- 
ron La  Motte  Fouque,  which  is  of  itself  a  re- 
commendation.     The   first  volume  begin 
with  an   introduction  of  sixty  pages,   with 
the  title  M  Germany  and  France."     It  is  an 
original  sketch  of  the  disparities  between 
the  two  countries,  and  is  not  the  least  inter- 
esting part   of  the  work.     We  will  quote  a 
few  passages,  which  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  author's  turn  of  mind  and  of  his 
style. 

"  '  Man  is  the  same  everywhere  ;'  such 
has  been  one  of  the  wise  saws  of  certain 
critics,  who,  looking  at  the  mere  surface 
of  the  human  mind,  have  observed  some 
general  tendencies  which  are  common  to 
almost  all  nations.  It  may  be  true  that  on 
the  threshold  of  life  men  resemble  each 
other;  the  cradle  is  the  common  starting 
point  of  all ;  but  the  resemblance  stops 
there.  Climate,  manners,  habits,  religion, 
education,  all  tend  to  break  the  uniform 
mould  in  which  nature  seems  to  have  cast 
us.  As  men  proceed  along  the  road  of 
life,  the  individuals,  one  after  another,  se- 
parate themselves  from  the  mass,  and  each 
attains  a  distinct  physiognomy  of  his  own. 
These  characteristic  features  which  con- 
stitute originality  in  man,  form  also  the 
elements  of  the  individuality  of  nations, 
which  is  one  of  the  profoundest  mysteries 
of  creation.  It  were  a  most  interesting 
subject  for  study,  to  seek  out  the  causes 
which  stamp  each  people  with  a  peculiar 
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character :  but  this  is  too  vast  a  field  of 
inquiry  for  our  present  work,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  stating  here  some 
matter-of-fact  observations.     Two   great 
principles  exist  simultaneously  in  Europe 
—on  one  side  the  spirit  of  order,  stability, 
and  unity  ;  on  the  other  the  love  of  pro- 
gressive ideas,  of  variety,  and  movement. 
These  two  principles  exist  together,  but  in 
very  different  proportions  in  each  of  two 
neighboring  countries  which  are  divided 
by  the  course  of  the  Rhine.    In  Germany, 
outward  calmness  and  repose  prevail,  but 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world  within, 
there  is  a  continual  stimulus  for  progress 
and  change.     This   moral   activity,   this 
constant  desire  of  extending  the  sphere  of 
the  human  mind,  have  earned  for  Germa- 
ny the  name  of  the  country  of  thought. 
In  France  the  principle  of  stability,  of  fix- 
ity,  prevails   internally ;    but    externally 
every  thing  is  under  the  influence  of  move- 
ment and  variety.    Germany  has  become 
long  since  the  land  of  intellectual  progress, 
while  France  is  the  centre  of  the  political 

and  social  movement The 

Germans  look  upon  ideas  as  the  source  of 
all  our  impressions,   whilst  the   French 
placed  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  moral 
scale,  believe  in  the  sovereign  empire  of 
sensations  over  the  development  of  the  in- 
tellect.    This  dangerous  dogma  is  one  of 
the  articles  of  faith  of  Condillac's  philoso- 
phy, and  we  all  know  the  influence  of  that 
metaph)''sician  and  his  disciples  upon  the 
philosophers   of  the  eighteenth   century, 
who  did  not  scruple  at  last  to  strip  man  of 
his  soul,  and  the  universe  of  its  Creator. 
Thus,  while  the  head  is  perhaps  too  busily 
at  work  in  Germany,  and  the  mind,  by 
dint  of  soaring  higher  and  higher,  loses  it- 
self at  times  in  the  misty  regions  of  an  un- 
productive  contemplation ;  on  the   other 
side,  the  doctrine  of  sensualism,  adopted 
by  the  French,  has  led  them  once  already 
by  a  rapid  descent  to  the  most  deplorable 
effects  of   a  desolating  materialism.     By 
reducing  every  thing  to  the  miserable  pro- 
portions of  our  fragile  and  perishable  na- 
ture, and  trying  to  explain,  mechanically, 
the  phenomena  of  our  intellect,  they  came 
to  consider,  in  the  end,  the  noblest  facul- 
ties of  the  soul  as  material  and  physical 
gifts.    Virtue  was  no  longer  the  offspring 
of  heaven,  refined  feeling  was  owing  to 
weakness  of  organization,  and  people  fan- 
cied that  they  had  discovered,  in  the  pre- 
dominance of  certain  fluids  in  our  animal 
economy,  the  courage  which  produces  the 
hero,  and  the  self-devotedness  which  in- 
spires the  martyr.  They  were  on  the  point 
of  establishing  a  course  of  diet  and  sani- 
tary treatment  in  order  to  stimulate  or 
modify  talent,  of  putting   a   strait   waist- 
coat on  the  poet,  and  confining  genius  in 
a  lunatic  asylum.     Such  a  system  cannot 

be  favorable  to  poetry,  etc " 

"  The  French  are  characterized  by  their 
quick  intelligence  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  their  diplomatic  shrewdness  and 
perspicacity,  their  mobility,  their  rapidity 


of  thought  and  of  action,  by  minds  alert 
and  supple  like  their  bodies,  by  a  warlike 
instinct ;  to  which  they  owe  their  brilliant 
laurels,  and  lastly  by  their  taste  for  pom- 
pous ceremonies,  brilliant  festivals,  and 
splendid  monuments.  Opposed  to  this  ex- 
istence, wholly  external  and  practical, 
stands  the  genius  of  meditation,  which  be- 
longs to  the  nations  of  the  North  ;  a  cha- 
racter more  grave,  more  reflective,  of  a 
more  abstruse  nature,  an  imperative  want 
of  diving  into  one-self,  and  analyzing  the 
most  fugitive  sentiments  of  the  soul.  Man, 
in  Germany,  is  a  wTorld  in  miniature,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  the  discoveries 
already  made,  there  remains  still  some 
unexplored  spot,  some  frequented  and  un- 
cultivated nook. 

"In  France,  the  rage  for  politics  per- 
vades all  classes  of  society.   Proteus  like, 
it  assumes  all  forms,  and  protrudes  into 
every  conversation.    But  politics  fill  little 
space  in  the  ordinary   existence  of  the 
Germans;  they   are  too   careful  of  their 
material  welfare,  too  fond  of  a  peaceful 
and  comfortable  home,  too  accustomed  to 
an  inward  life,  to  have,  generally  speak- 
ing, much  relish  for  the  stormy  scenes  of 
public  life,  for  the  struggles  of  the  bar,  the 
hustings,  and  the  parliamentary  debate. 
This  natural  taste  of  the  Germans  for  re- 
tirement, domestic  life,  and  the  silence  of 
the  cabinet,  accounts  for  their  reserve  and 
coolness  in  the  social  relations,  and  for 
the  absence  of  that  free  and  communica- 
tive gaiety  which    imparts   a   charm   to 
French  conversation.     Variety   and  the 
desire  of  pleasing  effect  greater  wonders 
on  the  left  than  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.     We  often  miss  in  Germany  the 
elegance  of  ton,  the  urbanity  of  manners 
and  of  language  which  are  so  natural  to 
the  French ;  even  the  appearance  and  car- 
riage of  the  people  in  the  former  country 
are   somewhat   stiff  and   starched.     But 
their  apparent  frigidity  is  owing  to  bash- 
fulness,  and,  instead  of  a  common-place 
gallantry,  they  have  the  true  politeness, 
which  is  that  of  the  heart;  for  it  is  the  na- 
tion which  has  most  benevolence  and  cor- 
diality.    The  women  of  Germany  are  not 
gifted  with  that  vivacity  of  spirit  and  mo- 
bility  of  imagination  which  render  French 
women  so  fascinating ;  they  have  neither 
the  prompt  repartee  of  the  latter,  nor  their 
wonderful   sagacity    in    deciphering   the 
most  recondite  mysteries   of  the  human 
heart,  nor  the  tact  which  gives  an  original 
and  refined  turn  to  the  expression  ofeve- 
ry  thought.    But  the  women  of  Germany 
possess  other  qualities  which  endear  them 
for  ever  to  those  who  have  once  deserved 
their  confidence  and  obtained  a  place  in 
their  friendship  ;  they  possess  a  frankness 
and  simplicity  of  heart,  a  candor  of  feel- 
ing, and  an  evenness  of  temper,  owing  to 
a  natural  fund  of  indulgence  and  general 
benevolence,  which  is  soon  perceived  in 
their  intercourse  with  strangers. 

"The  prevalent  qualities  of  the  French, 
are  wit  and  sagacity,  but  the  Germans 
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have  more  soul  and  more  imagination. 
The  former  are  more  sensible  of  faults 
than  alive  to  beauties ;  more  fond  of  art 
than  of  nature ;  quick  of  impression,  the)' 
are  also  quick  in  shaping  their  thoughts, 
but  they  are  likewise,  at  times,  exclusive, 
wilful,  and  superficial.  The  Germans  are 
more  reflecting,  grave,  and  conscientious : 
they  conceive  slowly,  and  are  circumspect 
in  forming  their  judgment.  Hence  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  theory  of  the  fine 
arts  should  have  assumed  a  very  different 
character  among  each  of  the  two  nations." 
— Introduction,  p.  1 — 14. 

The  author,  in  noticing  the  various  pha- 
ses of  the  French  critical  art,  speaks  with 
just  praise  of  Montaigne,  Pascal,  Nicole, 
Arnauld,  and  Fenelon.  In  the  18th  centu- 
ry, however,  literary  criticism,  in  France, 
gave  way  to  a  presumptuous  dogmatism, 
an  impertinent  frivolity  of  judgment,  to 
which  Voltaire  himself  lent  his  then  para- 
mount influence.  Our  age  has  seen  the 
revival  of  a  belter  taste,  in  proof  of  which 
we  may  mention  Madame  de  Stael,  Benja- 
min Constant,  Guizot,  Villemain,  Barante, 
Thierry,  with  a  chosen  band  of  young  wri- 
ters, who  follow  the  track  of  those,  regard- 
less of  party  prejudice  and  clamor. 

"  As  for  the  Germans,  (our  author  goes 
on  to  say)  they  move  on  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  most  forward  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  To  criticize  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  whether  in  literature  or  the 
arts,  is  not  with  them  a  common  vocation, 
the  solution  of  a  mere  grammatical  or 
rhetorical  problem  ;  it  is  an  important  and 
almost  apostolic  mission.  They  are  not 
satisfied  with  passing  judgment  on  the 
creations  of  accidental  genius,  but  they 
must  re-ascend  through  the  course  of  ages, 
and  explore  the  sources  of  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  art ;  those  principles  which  are 
applicable  alike  to  all  times  and  countries. 
.  .  .  A  great  critic  in  Germany  stands 
on  a  par  with  a  great  orator  or  poet;  he 
enjoys  equal  respect  and  equal  applause. 
He  feels  what  he  writes,  he  sympathizes 
with  a  noble  thought,  a  fine  action,  a  ge- 
nerous sentiment;  his  criticism  is  lofty, 
eloquent  and  inspired.  Germany,  in  short, 
is  the  country  of  aesthetics-" — pp.  20,  21 

"  There  are,  in  many  an  obscure  town 
of  Germany,  studious,  hard  labouring 
men,  miners  of  thought,  who  pass  years, 
sometimes  perhaps  half  a  century,  in  so- 
litary retirement,  without  their  names  be- 
ing heard  of.  They  care  little  about  popu- 
larity or  fashion ;  they  work,  not  for  a 
party,  a  coterie,  a  saloon,  but  through  real 
love  of  science,  supported  in  their  task  by 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  good,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  useful— for  all  that  is  great  and 
generous  in  the  heart  of  man— in  order  to 
pay  what  they  look  upon  as  a  sacred  debt 
towards  their  country,  and  towards  man- 


kind. Owing  to  this  spiritualism,  to  this 
prevalence  of  the  soul  over  the  other  fa- 
culties, the  Germans,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  illusions  of  their  fancy,  have  always 
bowed  with  respect  to  the  great  dogmas 
of  immateriality  and  immortality,  which 
form  the  key-stone  of  the  structure  of  re- 
ligion." , 

Through  the  remainder  of  this  interest- 
ing introduction  our  author  traces  the  influ- 
ence of  the  national  character  in  the  differ- 
ences existing  between  the  German  and 
French  styles  of  conversation,  their  music, 
their  poetry,  and  lastly  their  drama.  The 
whole  parallel  is  remarkably  well  kept  up 
and  clearly  defined. 

After  recalling  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
history  the  scanty  memorials  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  masterly 
sketch  of  Tacitus,  who  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  by  a  kind  of  instinctive  foreboding 
of  the  destinies  of  that  unconquerable  race 
which  stood  alone  opposed  to  Roman  despo- 
tism  and   Roman    corruption,  our    author 
points  out  the  most  important  distinction  be- 
tween classical  liberty  and  the  liberty  of  the 
German    races.     "  Among    the  nations    of 
of  antiquity,  liberty  was  collective  and  not 
personal.     The  masses   were  first  ranged 
into  independent  political  bodies,  every  in- 
dividual of  which  was  nothing  by  himself, 
but  only   acquired    importance    only   as  a 
fraction  of  the  great    whole.     They  were 
not  free-willed  men,  but  citizens,  the  slaves 
of  their  country  for  life  and   death."     The 
word  " patria"  had  a  despotic  influence;  it 
was  a  sort  of  divinity  to  which  every  thing 
must  be  sacrificed,  and  for  which  any  crime 
or  cruelty  might  be  perpetrated  without  re- 
morse,  and  every  self-denial  or   privation 
endured. There  was  something  jrand  and  no* 
ble,  at  least  to  the  imagination,  in  this  devo- 
tedness  but  it  was  any  thing  but  individual  li- 
berty,the  liberty  of  a  rational  and  responsible 
being.  It  was  fit  for  men  who  had  no  definite 
idea  of  any  thing  beyond  the  grave.    In  our 
own  times.men  of  a  similar  mind  havesought 
to  revive  this  classic  liberty,  with  the  magic 
words  patria,  glory,  &c,  with  which  they 
have  certainly  effected  astonishing,  but  un- 
profitable and  merciless  deeds,  and  only  for 
a  short  space  of  time ;  for  they  found  that 
the  masses  were  not  so  docile   as  those  of 
ancient  Rome  or  Sparta,  in  their  blind  en- 
thusiasm and   stoic   resignation.     Men,  in 
our  days,  are  apt  to  inquire   for  what  they 
are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  their 
dearest  ties,  and  their  peace;  and  an  empty 
word  does  not  always  afford  to  them  a  con- 
vincing answer.     Christianity   has  greatly 
contributed   to  effect  this  moral  change :  it 
was  Christianity  that  first  recalled  man  to 
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his  individuality  ;  that  told  him  that  he  was 
a  free  agent;  that  he  had  an  immortal  and 
invaluable  soul  ;  that  he  lay  under  a  respon- 
sibility towards  his  Creator,  a  responsibili- 
ty unknown  to  the  ancients;  that  he  was 
amenable  to  a  higher  and  very  different 
tribunal  than  that  of  his  country,  or  Caesar's 
or  men's  opinion.  These  solemn  truths 
imparted  a  new  and  healthy  freedom  to 
man's  mind;  they  inspired  the  Christian 
convert,  whether  freeman  or  bondsman, 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity  ;  they  gave 
eloquence  to  the  apostle,  firmness  to  the  con- 
fessor, and  holy  resignation  to  the  martyr. 
This  spiritual  individuality  easily  allied  it- 
self to  the  old  personal  freedom  of  the  Ger- 
man nations, — a  freedom  founded  upon  in- 
dividual strength,  and  a  nomade  state  of  so- 
ciety; and  from  the  two  together,  the  modern 
European  notion  of  liberty  has  sprung.  In 
this  distinction  between  classical  and  indi- 
vidual liberty  between  the  liberty  of  men,  as 
enlightened  moral  agents,  or  the  mere  poli- 
tical sovereignty  of  the  uninformed  masses, 
which  is  but  another  form  of  despotism,  lies 
much  of  the  solution  of  the  political,  reli- 
gious, and  social  problems  of  our  own  times. 

In  Chapter  II.  our  author  treats  of  the 
era  of  Charlemagne,  himself  a  son  of  Ger- 
many, whose  long  reign  throws  a  streak  of 
light  across  the  darkness  of  the  ages  which 
intervened  between  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  With 
Charlemagne  the  literary  history  of  Ger- 
many may  be  said  to  begin. 

German  literature  is  supposed,  by  many 
foreigners,  to  be  of  very  recent  creation,  be- 
because  it  was  only  in  the  last  century  that 
it  became  familiar  to  the  rest  of  Europe. — 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  for,  without  go- 
ing back  to  the  ancient  war-songs  of  the 
German  bards,  recorded  by  Tacitus,  or  to 
Ulphilas'  Translation  of  the  Scriptures,  we 
find  poems  written  in  the  Teutonic  dialects 
in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  such  as  Hilde- 
brant  and  Hathubrant,  which  was  repub- 
lished by  the  Grimms,  in  1811  ;  the  war- 
song  on  the  victory  of  Louis  III.  of  France, 
over  the  Normans;  the  paraphrasis  of  the 
Gospel  in  high  German,  by  Ottfried,  of 
Weissemburg,  in  the  9th  century,  with  an- 
other contemporary  version  in  low  Saxon  ; 
the  Annals  of  the  Saxons,  by  the  monk 
Witikind,  and  those  of  the  Emperors  of  Ger- 
many, by  Dittmar,  Bishop  of  Merseburg, 
both  of  the  beginning  of  the  llth  century, 
as  well  as  the  Chronicle  of  Lambert  of  As- 
chaffenburg,  and  the  noble  hymn  in  praise 
of  St.  Anno,  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  Our 
author  gives  extracts  of  these  various  pro- 
ductions. He  leaves  out  the  Latin  litera- 
ture of  Germany  of  the  same  period,  to 


which  many  of  the  clergy,  both  secular  and 
regular,  and  also  some  nuns,  applied  them- 
selves, and  which  exhibits  some  interesting 
productions.  For  this  branch  of  informa- 
tion we  might  refer  our  readers  to  the  com- 
prehensive sketch  given  by  Mr.  Dunham, 
in  his  excellent  History  of  the  Germanic 
Empire,  (Lardner's  Cyclopedia,)  Book  II. 
On  the  religious  and  intellectual  History 
of  the  German  Church  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Under  the  Emperors  of  the  Franconian 
dynasty,  Germany  distracted  by  the  great 
struggle  between  the  throne  and  the  altar, 
produced  but  few  specimens  of  literary  ta- 
lent. Even  the  stirring  period  of  the  first 
Crusades  could  hardly  rouse  the  German 
mind  from  its  torpor.  With  the  Swabian 
dynasty  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, appear  the  Minnesanger,  "  singers  of 
love,"  very  different,  however,  from  the 
Troubadours  of  the  South,  to  whom  they 
have  been  compared.  The  Troubadour  is 
gay,  thoughtless,  and  licentious  ;  the  Min- 
nesanger is  tender  and  plaintive,  spiritual 
and  lofty.  The  former  sings  of  love  and 
chivalry,  and  of  the  various  incidents  of  war 
and  courtoisic]  the  latter,  although  many 
Minnesanger  had  been  with  the  Crusades 
to  Palestine,  seldom  if  ever  alludes  to  the 
adventures  of  chivalry  and  romance  ;  he 
dwells  chiefly  upon  the  inward  feelings  of 
the  soul,  upon  the  refined  sentiments  and 
pang  of  the  tender  passion  ;  his  strains  are 
chaste  and  melancholy,  they  are  marked  by 
a  disdain  of  sensuality,  and  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  world,  with  allusions  to  the  con- 
temporary history  of  Germany,  and  occa- 
sional aspirations  after  the  purer  joys  of  an- 
other world,  and  the  sublime  visions  of  eter- 
nity. 

The  series  of  the  most  celebrated  Minne- 
sanger begins  with  Henry  of  Waldeck, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  and  ends  with  Hadsloub  under  Ru- 
dolf of  Hadsburg,  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Our  author  gives  spe- 
cimens of  some  of  their  compositions,  espe- 
cially from  Walter  von  der  Wogelweide, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole  series. — p.  187 — 202. 

The  epic  muse  followed  close  upon  the 
lyric  effusions  of  the  Minnesanger.  Its  first 
essays  in  Germany  were  borrowed  from  the 
then  prevailing  romances  of  Arthur  and  his 
Peers,  and  of  the  St.  Graal.  Wolfram  of 
Eschenbach,  whom  Schlegei  has  greatly 
praised,  wrote  Tiurel  and  Perceval,  and  the 
Lohengrinn,  or  Lorrainer ;  and  Godfrey  of 
Strasburg  wrote  Tristan  and  Iseult.  But 
the  German  poets  soon  turned  to  national 
subjects,  and  produced  the  "  Book  of  He- 
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roes,"  which  treats  of  the  exploits  of  the 
Goths  and  other  races,  and  the  Niebelungen, 
which  is  less  historical  and  more  romantic, 
but  in  which  a  gigantic  historical  figure 
towers  above  the  mists  of  fiction ;  this  is 
Etzel  or  Attila,  "  the  scourge  of  God." — 
The  author  of  the  Niebelungen  is  not  ascer- 
tained. This  poem  has  been  styled  the 
Iliad  of  Germany,  as  that  of  Gudruna  has 
been  called  its  Odyssey.  Then  came  Ro- 
ther,  or  the  Red  King,  which  relates  to  the 
wars  of  the  Lombards  with  the  Greeks  in 
Italy,  Otnit,  Hugh  Dietrich,  and  Wolf 
Dietrich,  which  are  full  of  sorcery  and  ma- 
gical wonders.  These  poems  are  of  the 
age  of  the  HohenstaufFen,  a  brilliant  epoch 
for  German  chivalry  and  romance. 

The  Meistersanger  are  another  class  of 
poets  peculiar  to  Germany.      The  epoch 
when  they  flourished  was  about  the  time  of 
the  decline  of  the  Minnesanger.     The  lat- 
ter were  the  bards  of  the  aristocracy,  they 
were  chiefly  knights  themselves;  the  mas- 
ter-singers were  the  poets  of  the  municipal 
towns  and  corporations,  burgesses,  trades- 
people, and  artizans,  who  foimed  musical 
and  literary  societies  or  schools,  in  which 
a  sort  ot  apprenticeship  was  required  ;  they 
had  competitions  or  trials  of  skill,  had  cer- 
tain fixed    rules  of  composition,  and  had 
their  judges  of  poetical  merit.     The  schools 
of  Mainz,  Strasburg,    Colmar,  Frankfort, 
and  Wurtzburg,  were  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  fourteenth  century;  those  of  Ntirn- 
berg  and  Augsburg  in  the  fifteenth;  those 
of  Ratisbon,  Ulm,  Munich,  and  Breslau,  in 
the  sixteenth ;  and  that  of  Basel  in  the  se- 
venteenth.    Many  of  their  effusions  were 
satires  on  the  vices  of  society  ;  others  were 
religious,  such  as  paraphrases  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, hymns,  &c.     At  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation the  master-singers  proved  a  pow- 
erful   auxiliary    to    Luther   and    his   col- 
leagues, with  whom   many  of  them  were 
connected,  and  whose  cause  they  embraced. 
Germany  was  at  the  same  time  rich  in 
popular  songs  and  ballads.     They  were  of 
many   sorts  ;    religious  songs,  which  are 
marked  by  a  feeling  of  sincere  piety,  free 
from  coarse  superstition,  a   feeling  more 
prevalent  perhaps  in  Germany  than  in  other 
countries  during  the  middle  ages  ;  they  had 
hymns   upon   the    great  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith,  upon  eternity,  future  life, 
&c,  which  are  truly  sublime  in  the  simpli- 
city of  their  expression.     There  were  also 
ballad*  for  the  different  trades  and  callings 
of  life,  such  as  the  fisherman's,  the  hunter's, 
the  shepherd's,  the  husbandman's,  of  which 
the  melody  as  well  as  the  words  are  imita- 
tive of  the  sounds  and  scenes  familiar  to 
each.     The  fisherman's  song  is  distnguish- 


ed  by  a  monotonous  hollow  tune,  resem- 
bling the  moaning  of  the  wave  striking 
against  the  shore;  that  of  the  hunter  is 
shrill  and  wild  ;  that  of  the  shepherd  soft 
and  calm.  The  songs  of  the  husbandman 
are  varied,  some  for  each  season,  adapted 
to  the  various  works  of  the  field.  In  seve- 
ral towns  and  villages  in  Germany,  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  spring,  winter, 
represented  by  a  Jack  Straw,  is  driven  out 
by  the  children,  amidst  joyous  clamors. 
The  vinedresser's  song  is  like  those  of  old, 
satirical,  and  somewhat  licentious.  The 
miner's  lays  are  among  the  best ;  they  are 
marked  by  a  sort  of  religious  awe;  as  his 
labor  is  among  the  mysteries  of  the  subter- 
raneous creation  ;  they  tell  of  sylphs  and 
other  genii  which  guard  the  treasures  con- 
cealed in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Among  the  warlike  songs  of  Germany, 
those  of  the  Swiss  on  the  occasion  of  their 
wars  with  Charles  the  Rash,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, deserve  a  distinguished  place.  Veit 
Weber  is  the  most  celebrated  among  these 
martial  bards  of  Helvetia  ;  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Morat,  in  1476,  and  de- 
scribes with  fearful  truth  the  rout  and  car- 
nage of  the  Burgundians. 

Of  the  satirical  compositions  of  those 
times,  Reynard  the  Fox,  and  the  Ship  of 
Fools,  the  latter  by  Sebastian  Brand,  a  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  at  Strasburg,  were  the  most 
popular.  The  former  is  more  of  a  politi- 
cal and  religious  satire;  it  lashes  the  vices 
and  gross  corruption  of  the  clergy  and 
monks  of  those  times,  which  must  certain- 
ly have  been  very  great,  for  chroniclers 
and  poets,  novelists  and  moralists,  in  every 
country  of  Christian  Europe,  laymen  and 
clergymen  themselves,  doctors  of  the 
Church,  and  even  Popes,  have  all  express- 
ed their  reprobation  of  them.  The  Ship  of 
Fools  is  a  more  general  satire  on  the  fol- 
lies and  vices  of  all  classes  ;  the  poet  lashes 
the  various  manias  of  the  times,  biblioma- 
nia, melomania,  dansomania,  <fcc.  ;  he  at- 
tacks fops,  drunkards,  gluttons,  upstarts, 
sensualists :  who  are  all  shipped  together 
in  the  author's  vessel,  in  which  he  also, 
with  great  good  humour,  takes  his  passage. 
The  gloomy  but  powerful  verses  which  ac- 
company the  well-known  series  of  paint- 
ings which  were  seen  at  Basel,  and  other 
towns  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
which  were  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Dance  of  Death,  may  also  be  reckoned 
among  the  satirical  effusions  of  Germany 
in  the  middle  ages. 

The  middle  ages  conclude  with  the  Re- 
formation, and  the  Reformation  boasts  as  its 
champion  one  of  the  most  powerful  minds 
that  Germany  has  ever  produced,  Martin 
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Luther.  In  our  own  times  a  disposition 
has  shown  itself  in  various  quarters,  to  un- 
dervalue that  great  man.  The  truth  is, 
that  unless  a  man  feels  strongly  the  impor- 
tance of  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
value  of  mental  freedom,  he  cannot  have 
sympathy  for  such  a  mind  as  Luther's. 
Luther  considered  religion  as  the  most  im- 
portant business  of  man,  and  it  is  because  he 
considered  it  as  such,  that  he  wished  to 
take  it  at  its  very  source,  unalloyed  by  tra- 
dition and  human  authority.  He  fought 
for  the  right  of  every  man  to  consult  the 
great  book  of  the  law,  the  Scripture,  in  or- 
der that  his  reason  may  be  enlightened,  and 
that  his  faith  may  not  be  the  offspring  of 
mere  servility.  He  fought  for  liberty  of 
reason,  not  for  licentiousness;  for  the  li- 
berty of  Christians,  not  for  that  of  infidels  ; 
with  the  latter  he  had  nothing  to  do.  The 
question  between  Luther  and  his  antago- 
nists is  of  material  importance  only  to 
Christians.  To  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  Christianity  it  seems  of  little  conse- 
quence what  Christians  do  believe,  and 
how  and  whence  they  derive  their  belief. 
To  such  men  the  various  communions  and 
sects  of  Christianity  appear  but  as  human 
contrivances,  but  even  they,  were  they  logi- 
cal in  their  reasoning,  might  at  least  allow 
that,  in  a  social  point  of  view  also,  it  is  bet- 
ter for  men  to  exercise  their  own  judgment, 
and  to  be  able  to  give  reasons  why  they  be- 
lieve certain  dogmas,  and  follow  certain 
rules  of  morality,  than  merely  to  say  that 
they  were  told  so  by  another  man,  who  had 
himself  been  told  so  by  another,  and  so  on. 
And  then  observe  the  result  of  these  two 
ways  of  believing,  upon  human  actions. — 
One  will  believe  only  what  is  consistent 
with  the  text  book;  the  other  may  be  made 
to  believe  anything,  and  to  act  accordingly. 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzer- 
land, a  plain-spoken  abbot,  alluding  to  the 
state  of  subjection  in  which  the  peasantry 
were  kept  by  the  clergy,  observed  that, 
"  had  the  system  continued  much  longer, 
we  should  at  last  have  persuaded  the  peo- 
ple to  feed  upon  straw."  But  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  proceed  further  with  this  argu- 
ment. One  has  only  to  read  the  history  of 
the  times  which  preceded  the  Reformation, 
in  order  to  see  the  state  to  which  Christiani- 
ty was  reduced.  Catholic  writers  have 
acknowledged  the  deplorable  corruption  of 
the  Church  in  that  age,  and  it  is  not  one  of 
the  least  important  results  of  Luther's  mis- 
sion, that  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Church 
have  since  become  much  more  exemplary 
in  their  conduct,  more  studious  and  better 
informed,  and  more  temperate  in  their  senti- 
ments, than  they  were  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
vol.     xx.  10 


It  is  not,  however,  our  author's  object  to 
consider  Luther  as  a  great  theologian  and 
controversialist,  but  only  to  advert  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  writings  upon  the  German 
mind  and  literature.  Few  foreigners  are 
aware  of  Luther's  services  in  this  particu- 
lar. It  was  he  who  gave  that  impulse  to- 
wards spiritual  philosophy,  that  thirst  for 
education,  that  soundness  of  logic,  which 
have  made  the  Germans  one  of  the  most 
generally  instructed,  most  rational  and  mo- 
ral, and  most  intellectual  nations  of  Europe. 
Being  convinced  that  education  is  the  natu- 
ral ally  of  religion  and  morality,  Luther 
pleaded,  unceasingly,  for  that  of  the  labo- 
rious classes,  boldly  telling  the  princes  and 
rulers,  how  dangerous,  as  well  as  unjust,  it 
was  to  keep  their  subjects  in  ignorance  and 
mental  degradation.  His  catechisms  for 
children  are  masterpieces  in  their  simplici- 
ty ;  the  moral  precepts  which  they  contain 
are  exactly  adapted  to  the  tender  capacities 
of  the  readers.  His  explanations  of  the 
Psalms,  and  of  passages  taken  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  his  sermons,  and 
other  works,  are  all  full  of  useful  moral 
precepts ;  they  all  bear  testimony  to  the 
profound  religious  conviction  of  the  author ; 
they  all  exhibit  his  admiration  for  the  works 
of  the  creation,  and  his  deep  sense  of  the 
perfections  of  the  Creator.  His  penetrating 
eye  dives  into  the  abyss  of  the  human  heart, 
and  discovers  its  darkest  recesses.  But  he 
is  no  gloomy  ascetic,  no  contemplative  vi- 
sionary satisfied  with  deploring  evil,  or  see- 
ing no  remedy  but  in  extremes ;  his  precepts 
are  all  practicable,  his  morality  is  social 
and  his  faith  is  cheered  by  hope  and  charity 

To  Luther  the  German  language  is  in- 
debted for  much  of  its  improvement,  for  its 
clearness  and  loftiness,  and  for  that  flexi- 
bility which  distinguishes  the  works  of  la- 
ter writers.  The  style  of  Luther  is  vigorous, 
straight-forward,  and  comprehensive ;  it  is 
not  the  style  of  a  conceited  sceptic,  who 
doubts  because  he  is  ignorant,  and  who 
renders  us  as  weak  and  undecided  as  him- 
self; it  is  the  style  of  a  sacred  orator,  who 
affirms  because  he  himself  believes,  and  who 
believes  in  obedience  to  the  inspiration  of 
his  conscience,  and  to  that  divine  light 
which  the  Gospel  displays  before  him.  He 
employs,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  resources 
of  polemical  rhetoric  to  move  and  to  con- 
vince ;  he  appeals  to  the  heart,  as  well  as 
to  reason ;  he  mixes  passion  with  dialec- 
tics; sometimes  even  he  descends  to  a  vul- 
gar jocularity  of  manner;  he  mixes  bad 
taste  with  genius;  and  the  German  idiom, 
which  was  still  cramped  and  unmanage- 
able, comes  from  his  pen  more  ductile  and 
fashioned,  though  not  disfigured,  by  his  ge- 
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nius.  Luther's  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
an  imperishable  monument  of  his  learning 
and  patience,  a  master-piece  of  precision, 
fidelity  and  elegance,  constitutes  his  best 
title  to  the  gratitude  and  veneration  of  Ger- 
many, for  having  rendered  the  Bible  popu- 
lar and  intelligible  to  all  classes,  and  made 
it  the  domestic  book  of  the  people. 

Luther's  table-talk  and  his  familiar  let- 
ters, are  enlivened  by  imagination,  a  grace- 
ful turn  of  thought,  and  often  by  a  harm- 
less and  pleasing  hilarity  of  manner,  which 
denote  that  the  mind  of  the  writer  was  hap- 
py and  satisfied  with  itself.  His  religious 
hymns,  on  the  other  hand,  have  much  pow- 
er of  expression,  and  considerable  poetical 
merit. 

Ulrich  von  Hutten,  a  poet  and  a  warrior, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Luther's.  He  is 
best  known  for  an  anonymous  Latin  pam- 
phlet, styled  "  Letters  of  some  Obscure 
Men,"  which  had  as  much  success  at  the 
time,  as  Pascal's  celebrated  "  Provinciales," 
two  centuries  afterwards.  It  is  a  series  of 
letters  attributed  to  the  pedantic  supporters 
of  the  scholastic  method,  which  then  reign- 
ed paramount  in  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  Europe,  exposing  their  ridiculous 
style,  their  Beotian  ignorance,  their  hatred 
of  innovation,  their  intolerance,  presump- 
tion, and  religious  hypocrisy.  The  corres- 
pondence was  considered  for  a  time  as  ge- 
nuine, and  the  scholastics  themselves  were 
deceived.  But  when  the  trick  was  disco- 
vered, anathemas  fell  on  every  side  on 
Hutten's  head,  and  his  book  was  formally 
excommunicated  by  Rome.  He  wandered 
about  to  avoid  persecution,  and  at  last  died 
in  1523,  in  a  little  island  on  the  lake  of  Zu- 
rich, which  is  still  known  by  his  name — 
"  Hutten's  Grab,"  or  Hutten's  Grave. 

Thomas  Murner,  a  Franciscan  monk, 
and  a  determined  but  conscientious  adver- 
sary of  the  Reformation,  ranks  high  among 
the  German  writers  of  the  16th  century. 
Although  a  champion  of  Catholicism,  he 
did  not  spare,  in  his  honest  indignation,  the 
vices  of  his  clergy,  which  he  lashed,  like 
those  of  all  the  other  classes  in  his  satirical 
poems,  and  especially  in  his  "  Corporation 
of  Rogues." 

Fischart  translated,  or  rather  imitated, 
Rabelais,  but  the  keenness  of  his  humor 
exceeded  even  that  of  his  model.  The  title 
alone  of  the  German  work  is  a  full  speci- 
men of  the  writer's  eccentricity.  He  also 
wrote  an  heroic-comic  poem  on  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Zurichers,  in  a  boat,  by  the 
Limmat  and  the  Rhine,  to  Strasburg,  where 
they  presented  the  citizens  of  the  latter  city 
with  an  enormous  kettle  of  millet  soup, 
which  was  still  warm  on  their  arrival,  in 


order  to  encourage  the  Strasburgers  to  join 
their  confederation,  by  showing  them  that 
the  distance  between  the  two  cities  was  not 
so  great  as  they  might  have  supposed. 

In  the  17th  century,  the  long  struggle, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  thirty  years'  war, 
afforded  little  encouragement  or  leisure  for 
the  cultivation  of  literature  in  Germany. 
Opiz  was,  however,  a  remarkable  excep- 
tion ;  he  wrote  many  poetical  compositions, 
and  a  treatise  on  German  prosody,  whence 
he  has  been  styled  the  father  of  German 
poetry.  The  most  distinguished  disciples 
of  his  school  were  Flemming  and  Gryphi- 
us.  Flemming  is  known  for  the  romantic 
adventures  of  his  "  Mission  to  Persia," 
whither  he  was  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Sles- 
wig.  He  died  young,  soon  after  his  return 
home,  and  left  a  collection  of  short  poems, 
which  abound  in  tender  and  impassioned 
feelings,  and  with  recollections  of  the 
strange  regions  he  had  visited.  Gryphius 
was  chiefly  a  dramatic  poet ;  some  of  his 
dramas  are  not  destitute  of  merit,  and  one 
of  his  farces  is  still  popular  in  Germany, 
for  being  a  caricature  of  the  boastful  mili- 
tary jargon  which  prevailed  in  that  coun- 
try towards  the  end  of  the  thirty  years' 
war.  The  principal  character,  Captain 
Horribilicriblifax,  is  a  type  of  military  fan- 
faronnade.  But  with  these  few  exceptions, 
the  17th  century  may  be  considered  as  a 
barren  period  in  German  literature  and 
taste,  and  with  it  M.  Peschier  closes  the 
first  volume  of  his  work,  which  will,  per- 
haps, prove  the  most  acceptable  to  readers 
in  general,  because  it  treats  of  the  least 
known  part  of  the  literary  history  of  Ger- 
many. In  the  18th  century,  German  lite- 
rature appears  full  grown,  but  it  did  not 
come  forth  so  at  once,  like  Minerva  out  of 
Jupiter's  head,  as  some  people  seem  to  have 
supposed. 

We  can  afford  but  little  space  to  our  au- 
thor's second  volume,  which  treats  of  the 
18th  century,  aground  much  better  known, 
and  which  has  been  already  trodden  by 
our  predecessors  in  several  articles  of  this 
Review.  After  speaking  of  the  influence 
of  French  taste  upon  German  literature,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  century,  of 
which  influence  the  critic  Gottsched,  of 
whom  Gothe,  in  his  Dichtung  und  Wahr- 
heit,  gives  such  a  curious  portrait,  was  the 
chief  supporter,  and  of  the  national  reaction 
effected  by  Bodmer  and  Breitinger,  our  au- 
thor speaks  of  Klopstock  and  Lessing  as 
the  reformers  of  German  taste,  and  the 
champions  of  a  national  literature,  as 
Winckelmann  was  the  restorer  of  taste  in 
the  fine  arts. 

The  influence  of  France  extended  to  the 
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sentiments  and  opinions,  as  well  as  to  the 
style  and  manner  of  literary  composition. 
The  Berlin  Academy,  the  philosophical  co- 
teries favoured  by  Frederic,  the  influence 
of  Voltaire,  and  the  French  encyclopedists, 
all  united  to  propagate  among1  the  Germans 
a  contempt  for  the  past,  by  sneering  at  no- 
bility, feudal  recollections,  and  old  national 
songs   and  romance.     Engel,  the  philoso- 
pher, Nicolai,   the  bookseller,  and  Bahrdt, 
the  theologian,   were  among  the  coryphaei 
of  this  coterie,  which,  in  the  name  of  tole- 
rance, exercised  the  most  intolerant  sway 
over  the  literature  of  Germany.     But  they 
found  a  stout  resistance.     Klopstock,  Ha- 
mann,  Claudius,  Jacobi,   Lavatcr,  Herder, 
Gothe,  formed  a  powerful  opposition  against 
the  efforts    of  scepticism   and    sensualism. 
Herder  was  especially  the  object  of  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Berlin  philosophers;  he  was  a 
man  profoundly  impressed  with  the  feeling 
of  religion,  and  had  a  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  the  beautiful,  in  nature  and  poetry.    He 
collected  the  popular  songs  of  the  different 
nations,  which   he  classes  into  two  catego- 
ries, "Songs  of  the  North,"  and  "  Songs  of 
the  South,"  and  which  form  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal history  of  the  different  races  of  man- 
kind.    But   his    most  important   work  is, 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  His- 
tory of  Mankind."     His  prevalent  idea  is, 
that  this  world  is  only  a  preparation  for 
another  existence  ;  that  human  life  is  only 
the  bud  of  a  flower,  which  will  open  here- 
after.    The  whole  history  of  humanity,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  a  struggle  for  spiritual 
freedom  against  the  material  world  by  which 
man  is  fettered — for  the  triumph  of  the  infi- 
nite over  the  finite, — for  the  emancipation 
of  the  mind,  the  reign  of  the  soul.     Man  is 
continually  struggling  against sensualforms 
— he  is  continually  changing  the  objects  of 
his  worship  ;  at  every  step  the  world  seems 
to  constrain  and  embarrass  him.     He  feels 
the  want  of  a  purer  and  wider  sphere  to 
breathe  in. 


been  reared  at  so  fearful  a  cost  of  time, 
labor,  and  blood,  and  new  and  varied 
forms  of  existence  sprung  up  from  among 
the  scattered  ruins.  ...  It  is  thus  that 
we  follow  the  wanderings  of  mankind 
through  the  history  of  ages,  without 
knowing  what  will  be  the  termination  of 
these  strange  visissitudes,  and  when  the 
weary  traveller  will  at  last  behold  the  pin- 
nacles of  his  native  Ithaca." 


"In  vain  the  ancient  East,  slumbering 
on  the  faith  of  its  symbols,  thought  of  ha- 
ving chained  man  forever  by  mysterious 
allegories:  on  the  opposite  shore  an  in- 
fant people  arose,  which  laughed  at  its 
enigmas,  and  triumphed  over  its  apathy. 
In  vain  Roman  selfishness,  watching  the 
various  forms  of  religion  and  society, 
availed  itself  of  them  to  enthral  the  whole; 
in  the  midst  of  the  silence  of  the  mighty 
empire,  a  hollow  murmur  was  heard  from 
among  the  forests  of  the  North,  which, 
growing  louder  and  nearer,  scared  away 
the  legions  that  vainly  pretended  to  place 
an  eternal  boundary  to  progress  or 
change  ;  the  stream  poured  in,  destroyed 
that  fabric  of  unity  and  slavery  which  had 


Lichtenberg  was  a  disciple  of  Lessing, 
and  shared  his  metaphysical  opinions, 
which  led  to  a  sort  of  spiritual  pantheism, 
very  different,  however,  from  the  material- 
ism of  the  Paris  and  Berlin  coteries.  Lich- 
tenberg was  a  natural  philosopher,  a  mo- 
ralist, and  a  satirist;  he  was  the  father  of 
the  humourist  school  of  writers,  of  which 
Jean  Paul  Richter  became  afterwards  the 
most  finished  specimen. 

Our  author  bestows  a  long  chapter  on 
Gothe,  which  is  well  worth  perusal ;  but 
as  this  subject  has  been  repeatedly  treated 
in  our  journal,  we  will  not  dwell  upon  it. 
He  next  treats  of  Wieland,  Schiller,  Burger, 
Holtz,  Frederic  Stolberg,  Hebel,  Mathisson, 
and  Salis ;  he  then  passes  in  review  the 
dramatic  writers,  Werner,  Grillparzer,  Iff1 
land,  Kotzebue,  Kleist,  Milliner,  &c.  Of 
the  historians  he  notices  Schlcezer,  Spittler, 
Mtiller ;  and  among  the  novelists,  Tieck, 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  Hoffmann,  Lamotte 
Fouque,  and  Musaeus. 

The  fifth  and  last  chapter  of  the  work 
treats  of  the  German  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  writers 
who  have  appeared  first  in  the  present  age, 
and  although,  as  our  author  observes,  there 
is  no  Schiller  or  Gothe  amongst  them,  still 
we  think  that  he  might  have  devoted  to 
them  more  space  than  a  score  of  pages. 
He  will  probably  make  up  for  it  by  adding 
a  third  volume  to  a  new  edition  of  his  work. 
He  has  entirely  omitted  to  notice,  with  the 
single  and  most  honorable  exception  of 
Niebuhr,  a  most  numerous  and  most  meri- 
torious class  of  German  literati, — the  emi- 
nent scholars,  critics,  archaiologists,  and  il- 
lustrators of  the.  works  of  antiquity,  a  class 
for  which  Germany  stands  by  far  the  fore- 
most in  Europe.  Classical  scholars  and 
commentators  constitute  a  branch  of  litera- 
ture as  much  as  the  historians,  and  many  of 
them,  like  Heeren,  Bottiger,  O'Miiller, 
Boeckh,  &c,  may  be  called  historians  like- 
wise. Several  thousands  of  new  works 
appear  now  annually  in  Germany,  but  most 
of  them  resemble  in  taste  the  ephemeral 
productions  with  which  France  is  also  in- 
undated, and  serve  to  feed  that  craving,  not 
for  instruction,  but  for  fictitious  and  transi- 
tory emotions,  that  idle  curiosity,  that  rest. 
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lessness  without  an  object,  which  are  cha- 
racteristic of  our  reading  age.  Of  these 
abortions  of  the  press  we  may  say,  borrow- 
ing Dante's  words — 

u  Non  ragioniam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa." 

Among  the  historians  our  author  men- 
tions Zschokke,  Schiosser,  Raumer,  and 
Rotteck.  Of  dramatists  he  notices  Raupach, 
Immermann,  Count  Platen,  Grabbe,  and 
Brentano ;  of  the  lyric  poets  Koerner, 
Schwab,  and  Uhlan d  ;  of  the  novelists  A. 
Lafontaine,  HaufT,  Alexis,  Spindler,  Van 
der  Velde,  Steffens,  Mesd.  von  Schopen- 
hauer, and  Caroline  Pichler,  Achim  von 
Arnim,  Novalis,  and  Chamisso,  and  he 
speaks  very  highly  of  the  last  three.  Of 
Heine  our  author  observes  that — 

"  The  Reisebilder  contains  the  whole  of 
his  political,  religious,  and  literary  faith ; 
in  politics  a  bitter  hatred  against  despo- 
tism, and  a  warm  sympathy  for  liberty 
and  progress ;  in  religion  a  vague  and 
confused  Deism ;  in  literature  a  total  in- 
dependence of  rules  and  coteries ;  but 
above  all  that  old  rancorous  feeling  of 
liberalism  whose  shafts  are  deadly,  and 
which  strikes  its  enemy  to  the  heart.  His 
satire  is  full  of  originality,  but  he  seems  to 
forget  at  times  the  rules  of  good  taste  and 
of  literary  convenances 

Borne,  another  champion  of  ultra-liber- 
alism, has  assumed  as  his  peculiar  mission 
to  abuse  all  that  is  doing  in  Germany — 

"In  his  bitter  invectives  against  his 
countrymen,  he  attacks  both  sovereigns 
and  people,  the  learned  and  the  journal- 
ists, by  bitter  and  contemptuous  sarcasms ; 
he  sneers  at  diplomatists,  charges  even 
violent  demagogues  with  servility,  and 
upon  every  occasion  quotes  France  as  the 
model  country,  as  the  sun-dial  of  Europe; 
he  has  entrenched  himself  within  Paris  as 
in  a  citadel  from  which  he  keeps  up  a 
constant  fire  against  the  country  of  his 
birth."— p.  488. 

We  now  take  leave  of  M.  Peschier's 
work,  which  we  can  conscientiously  recom- 
mend to  those  who  wish  to  form  an  idea  of 
Germany,  its  people,  and  literature. 


Art.  VIII. — Lettres  sur  VHistoire  des 
Arabes  avant  PIslamisme.  Par  Ful- 
gence  Fresnel.  (Letters  on  the  History 
of  the  Arabs  before  Islamism.  By  Ful- 
gence  Fresnel.)     1836.     Paris. 


Since  the  study  of  eastern  literature  began 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Europe,  that  of  the 
Arabs    has   naturally  taken  the    foremost 
place,  if  not  in  esteem,  at  least  in  considera- 
tion.     We    say    naturally,    inasmuch    as, 
brought  into  early  contact   with  our  fore- 
fathers in  the  days  of  the  crusades,  geogra- 
phically   situated  in   the   centre   of  states 
that,  however  equal  or  superior  in  antiquity, 
had  yielded  their   records  to  the  common 
doom  of  mortality,  and  left  their  language 
as  a  doubt,  their  existence   as  a  dream  of 
time's   earliest   morning; — the  Arab,  who 
derived  his  source  from  patriarchal  times  ; 
whose  language  had  imbibed  and  retained 
the  profuse  varieties  of  a  hundred  tongues ; 
whose  knowledge  had  been  schooled  in  the 
learning  of  Egypt,  the  traditions  of  Syria, 
and  Hebrew  revelation ;  who  had  treasured 
from  infancy  the  science  of  Chaldasa,  pre- 
served the  recollections  of  Assyrian  great- 
ness, and,  amidst  the  waves  of  Edom,  and 
the  rocks  of  Petra,  caught   the  living  ac- 
cents of  Nabathsean  lore ;  to  whom  the  un- 
known Ethiopian  was  a  brother,  the  Arme- 
nian a  subject,   and  the  wild  wanderer  of 
Southern  Persia  a  friend,  and  often  a  pur- 
chaser ;— who  had  spread  commerce  along 
the  African  shores,  and  brought  the  jewels 
and  muslins  of  India,  and  the  rich  produce 
of  Ceylon,  to  the  homes  and  desires  of  the 
western  world ;  who,  in  a  period  of  darkness, 
had  acknowledged  and  enshrined  the  intel- 
lectual wealth  of  Greece,  and  lent  to  eastern 
fable  the  splendours  of  his  own  imagination  ; 
— the  Arab,  we  may  justly  admit,  was  en- 
titled to  claim  the  first  attention  of  Europe. 
The  fame  of  his  language,  literature,  and 
creed,  no  less  than  the  remembrance  of  his 
valour  and  magnificence,  inclined  our  minds 
to  listen  to  his  voice,  and  ask  the  details  of 
those  mighty  deeds  and  days,  the  fragments 
of  which  had  been  so  scantily  preserved  by 
the  careless  and  ignorant  inappreciation  of 
the  classical  writers.     Europe,  indeed,  not 
unreasonably  expected  that  a  nation  so  learn- 
ed, so  famed,  and  so  situated,  uniting  so  high 
a  degree  of  intellectual  civilization  with  so 
much  of  luxury,  and  so  undisturbed  a  re- 
tention  of  patriarchal  simplicity   and  free- 
dom, must  have  necessarily  become  in  the 
course  of  ages  the  very  storehouse  of  anti- 
quity— at  once  the  depot  and  the  carrier,  if 
we  may  so  use  the  term,  of  archaiology  as 
of  merchandize. 

It  is  incumbent  on  us  now  to  confess  that 
these  great  anticipations  have  not  been  al- 
together realized,  and  in  truth  that  they  have 
been  disappointed  to  a  considerable  extent. 
On  the  causes  we  cannot  and  need  not  enter 
here;  it  will  suffice  to  observe  in  passing, 
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that  the  historians  of  Arabia,  though  highly 
useful  to  a  certain  decree,  yet  do  not  furnish 
us  with  sufficient  information  to  render  us 
fully  cognizant  of  the  real  value  of  their 
works.  They  are  generally  curious  rather 
than  interesting,  imaginative  rather  than 
skilled  in  antiquity,  and  deriving  their 
knowledge  of  the  past  from  traditions,  and 
generally  from  sources  unexplained  to  us 
at  present ;  so  that,  though  they  "assist  our 
imagination  certainly,  and  sometimes  our 
reason,  they  nevertheless  fail  in  satisfying 
our  judgment.  The  excessive  diffuseness 
and  difficulty  also  of  their  wonderful  lan- 
guage, so  utterly  opposite  in  principle  to 
European  speech ; — the  elaborate  diversity 
of  their  grammatical  forms,  and  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  dialects  they  control ;  with 
the  boast  that  they  may  be  acquired  in  six 
years,  but  mastered  in  not  less  than  ten  ;  — 
all  these  offer  so  formidable  an  array  of  ob- 
stacles to  our  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  their  lore,  that  we  generally  are  tempted 
to  pause,  even  within  the  threshold  of  learn- 
ing, to  ask  what  is  the  value  of  that  which 
must  be  purchased  at  such  a  price ;  and  it 
is  often,  we  opine  jus  ly,  relinquished  with 
the  doubt  that  untying,  unravelling  its  Gor- 
dian  intricacies  will  not  obtain  us  the  de- 
sired World,  of  antiquity. 

We  must  confess  ourselves  of  the  number 
of  those  who  have  taken  this  desponding 
view  of  Arabian  literature,  though  the  cause 
has  only  latterly  become  obvious  to  the 
mind ;  and  it  is,  amongst  others,  the  work 
before  us,  together  with  the  later  researches 
of  some  of  the  highest  Arabic  scholars,  that 
has  produced  a  conviction  now  so  different 
from  our  earlier  and  fonder  belief;  nor  need 
we  hesitate  to  point  amongst  those  to  whom 
Arabia,  equally  with  Europe,  is  deepest  in- 
debted for  the  profoundest  researches  into 
her  records  and  language,  to  the  living  and 
venerated  name  of  De  Sacy,  as  one  of  the 
bases  of  our  scepticism  ;  and  since  even  his 
investigations,  and  those  of  our  own  great- 
est scholars,  have  failed  to  induce  the  de- 
gree of  elucidation  expected,  we  are  irre- 
sistibly drawn  towards  the  conclusion,  that 
these  have  failed  to  discover  it  only  because 
it  had  no  existence.  The  West,  in  truth, 
has  for  some  time  felt,  if  not  acknowledged, 
this  conviction,  and  inquiry  has  turned  from 
Arabia  to  explore  the  treasures  that  may  be 
hidden  by  the  Guebre  veil  of  the  Persian, 
or  stored  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Sanscrit  an- 
tiquity ;  or  haply  scattered  in  dust  through 
the  various  nations  that  tread  the  Tatar  de- 
serts or  people  Hither  and  Farther  India, 
from  the  inhospitable  Euxine  and  the  mould- 
ering relics  of  Bactria,  to  the  vaunted  and  sus- 
picious reservations  and  reluctance  of  China. 


Of  the  latter  country  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  spite  of  our  commercial  interests  and 
slowly  increasing  acquaintance  with  her 
language  and  literature,  no  work  upon 
Chinese  history,  from  authentic  Chinese 
historians,  has  been  attempted  in  England, 
to  whom  Europe  looks  for  such  a  present. 
But  this  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  view  to 
which  we  have  here  endeavoured  to  turn 
attention,  and  we  must  return  to  the  volume 
that  forms  the  subject  of  our  article. 

The  poem  of  Schanfara  is  chiefly,  though 
imperfectly,  known  to  Europe  by  the  Chres- 
tomathie  Arabe  of  the  Baron  Silvestre  de 
Sacy.  Many  passages,  however,  were  in 
such  a  state  that  none  more  than  that  emi- 
nent scholar  could  desire  their  farther  ex- 
amination and  illustration.  M.  Fresnel 
likewise  felt  this  ;  and  whilst  prosecuting 
his  researches  in  Egypt,  his  friend,  a  Syrian 
gentleman,  M.  Faris  Schidyaq,  discovered 
in  the  divan  of  Ezbekawi,  a  modern  poet,  a 
commentary  on  the  Lamiyat-al-Arab,  at 
tributed  to  Mouhammed,  son  of  Yahiya, 
surnamed  Moubarrid.  As  M.  Fresnel  had 
his  doubts  regarding  the  sense  of  some  ver- 
ses of  the  poem  of  Schanfara,  he  procured 
a  copy  from  M.  Faris. 

"  We  must,"  he  proceeds,  "  have  medi- 
tated for  years  upon  a  point  of  physics  or 
philology,  to  know  how  the  heart  beats  at 
opening  the  volume,  whether  of  nature  or 
tradition,  that  contains  a  solution  of  our 
doubts.  A  real  lover  of  truth  would  read 
with  the  same  candor  whether  his  views  are 
confirmed  or  corrected."  M.  Fresnel  has 
also  consulted,  and  carefully  we  must  say, 
the  ancient  glosses  of  the  text ;  but  he  has 
not  always  followed  their  interpretations, 
since  Arabian,  like  other,  commentators, 
have  their  strong  and  weak  points,  and  he 
has  therefore  trusted  his  own  judgment  in  a 
great  measure. 

The  chef  d'oeuvre  of  Schanfara  affords  a 
specimen  of  ancient  history ;  and,  according 
to  M.  Fresnel,  of  the  prose  of  the  heroic 
times,  being  the  most  ancient  monument  of 
Arabian  literature  that  exists.  But  the  fact 
must  not  raise  expectation  of  antiquity  too 
high ;  for  of  the  period  cotemporary  with 
the  heroic  ages  of  Israel,  the  history  ap- 
pears lost  for  ever,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  traditions,  scattered  over  an  immense 
space.  The  really  existing  Arabian  monu- 
ments date  only  from  the  century  before  Ma- 
homet :  but  as  the  simplicity  of  ancient  man- 
ners remains  long  amongst  nomade  tribes, 
the  term  heroic  may  be  applied  to  those  of 
the  Arabs  even  at  the  period  when  they  first 
attract  our  notice  in  a  regular  form.  The 
prose  referred  to  is  of  that  period,  accompa- 
nied   with  fragments  of  poems.       Djellal- 
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Addeen  Assoutiyy  informs  us  that  before  Ma- 
homet, the  Arabs  (of  the  tribe  of  Maad)  had 
no  other  annals  than  their  short  poems.  "At 
that  time,"  he  observes,  "  when  a  Bedouin  re- 
lated an  historical  fact  that  was  new  to  his 
auditory,  they  never  failed  to  say  to  him, 
Recite  us  some  verses  to  support  thy  narra- 
tive." From  which  it  is  evident  that,  con- 
trary to  our  own  practice  in  modern  times, 
poetry  was  considered  the  legitimate  vehicle 
of  historical  truth,  and  prose  but  as  its  fan- 
ciful embellishment. 

A  curious  speculation  might  be  raised 
upon  the  comparative  justice  of  the  ancient 
or  the  modern  notion  :  but  we  have  no  room 
for  such,  and  must  proceed  with  our  imme- 
diate object ;  observing  with  the  author,  and 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  that  the  Arabian 
poems  are  not  epapea,  like  those  of  Homeric 
antiquity,  but  simply  odes,  or  songs,  alluding 
to  events  generally  known  in  the  poets'  age  and 
country,  but  generally  unknown  elsewhere. 

The  historical  personages  who  figure  in 
this  history  are,  M.  Fresnel  remarks,  partly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  historical  and  chi- 
valrous romance  of  Antar — "that  Orlando 
of  the  Desert,  who  wanted  but  an  Ariosto" 
(a  common  want,  we  think)  "  to  become  an 
epic,  and  to  fill  up  one  of  the  two  lacunes 
which  appear,  to  our  surprise,  in  Arabian 
history."  When  the  rhapsody  aforesaid, 
which,  it  is  said,  is  about  to  be  printed  at 
Boulaq,  shall  have  been  translated,  it  will 
be  curious  to  compare  the  history  with  the 
romance :  perhaps  the  child  may  assist  to 
recover  some  traces  of  the  parent. 

The  Arabs,  however,  who  possess  this 
series  of  tales  from  tradition,  regard  with 
scorn  the  well  known  romance  of  Antar. 
The  causes  which  they  assign  we  can  easily 
feel  and  understand,  since  their  traditions 
preserve  a  far  more  patriarchal  impress 
than  that  celebrated  fiction,  and  strip  off  far 
more  effectually  the  fanciful  traits  which 
imagination  so  long  had  bestowed  on  the 
Arabs,  their  chivalry,  generosity,  high  faith, 
and  freedom  from  many  of  the  vices  of  civil- 
ized life.  Several  of  our  recent  travellers 
have  found  mournful  evidence  that  such  as- 
sociations must  henceforth  be  disconnected 
from  the  children  of  Ishmael ;  and  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  new  view  given 
by  M.  Fresnel's  volume  of  the  real  state  of 
the  desert  tribes,  that  we  have  devoted  so 
much  space  to  his  work,  and  also  from  the 
fact  of  its  not  being  generally  accessible, 
but  published  privately  by  the  author  for 
the  use  of  his  friends  alone.  The  high 
praise  bestowed  upon  the  work  by  one  of 
the  best  English  judges  of  the  subject,  and 
who  resided  long  in  Egypt,  is  the  surest 
testimony  in  favour  of  M.  Fresnel's  labors. 


The  events  are  called  in  Arabic  Ayam, 
which  may  be  freely  rendered  in  English, 
Exploits.  The  Bedouins,  in  Mahomet's 
time,  so  called  not  only  their  battles  and 
combats,  but  even  their  skirmishes  and  ma- 
rauding expeditions.  Nor  only  this :  a 
birdz,  or  single  combat;  an  assassination 
(the  act  simply,  without  the  altendant  hor- 
ror) sufficed  to  constitute  an  Ayam,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  place  where  it  oc- 
curred. Before  Islamism,  however,  the 
Arabs  rarely  dealt  with  death  on  a  large 
scale.  iElius  Gallus,  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, in  Strabo,  lost  but  seven  men  by  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs  in  a  six  months'  cam- 
paign, commenced  in  Arabia  Petraea  and 
concluded  in  Yemen.  In  one  battle  the 
Roman  general  affirms  that  he  killed  10,- 
000  Arabs,  and  lost  but  two  men  himself. 
Such,  if  we  can  believe  it,  were  the  ances- 
tors of  those  who  overran  the  Old  World 
from  the  Ganges  to  the  Loire :  but  the  war- 
riors who  figure  in  the  pages  before  us  oc- 
cupy an  intermediate  space,  and  nearer  to 
the  conquerors  themselves  than  to  their 
forefathers. 

The  mode  of  preserving  history  in  Ara- 
bia is  somewhat  novel  to  Europeans,  and  is 
in  fact  conclusive  as  to  the  mooted  preserva- 
tion of  long  poems  of  celebrity.  It  is  there- 
fore well  worth  consideration. 

"  The  narrator,  on  whose  faith  the  ex- 
ploits are  told,  and  whose  own  words  are 
given  by  the  compiler,  is  en  general,  Abou 
Oubaydah  Mamar,  the  son  of  Mouthanna, 
a  contemporary  of  Haroun  Alraschid.  It 
is,  however,  necessary  to  observe  here, 
that  the  prose  of  the  narrator  does  not  be- 
long to  him,  any  more  than  to  the  compiler. 

"  Abou  Oubaydah  did  not  attempt  to 
draw  up  the  history  of  the  Arabs.  Far 
from  this,  all  his  merit,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  of  the  Caliph,  his 
disciple,  consisted  in  the  talent  of  repeat- 
ing, word  for  word,  wiihout  the  omission, 
addition,  or  transposition  of  a  single  letter, 
all  that  he  himself  had  previously  heard 
narrated  by  a  schaik  (or  doctor  of  his  own 
class);  the  latter  being,  in  like  manner, 
but  the  repeater  of  a  more  ancient  schaik, 
and  so  on,  successively,  up  to  the  author 
of  the  recital,  whom  we  may  place  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  or  two  centuries,  before 
Abou  Oubaydah  ;  so  that  the  prose  I  now 
read  with  my  own  schaik  is  of  the  same 
age  as  the  facts  it  relates,  excepting  only 
a  very  few  observations,  which  evidently 
appertain  to  the  narrator  or  the  compiler, 
but  generally  to  the  former.  Men  like 
Abou  Oubaydah  were  called  rouwah 
During  a  long  course  of  centuries,  no- 
made  Arabia  possessed  no  other  histori- 
ans ;  and  we  should  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  this,  had  they  thought  some- 
what earlier  of  committing  to  paper  the 
precious  deposit  intrusted  to  their  memo- 
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too  late,  and  when  the  recollections  extant 
were  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  had 
ries.  Unfortunately,  they  recurred  to  this 
been  forgotten.  Abou  Oubaydah  was 
one  of  the  first  who  put  down  in  writing 
the  historical  traditions  of  the  Desert." 

In  fact,  the  only  difference  between  the 
language  of  these  documents  and  that  of  the 
Moallakat  is.that  the  latter  is  verse,  and  the 
former  prose,  mingled  with  verse  however. 

The  MS.,  it  seems,  contains  eighty  Ex- 
ploits, written  without  any  assignable  order, 
and  entitled  "  Exploits  and  Encounters  of 
the  Arabs."  M.  Fresnel  has  lately  pro- 
cured a  perfect  copy  of  this  work,  of  which 
he  possessed  originally  but  a  small  portion. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  it- 
self for  some  highly  interesting  particu- 
lars, and  shall  be  happy  again  to  meet  our 
learned  and  ingenious  author  when  he  has 
completed  his  announced  labors  on  the 
History  of  the  Age  which  preceded  and 
prepared  for  Mahomet.  "  What  treasures," 
he  exclaims  in  transport,  "  unknown  from 
Fez  and  the  Escurial  to  Bockhara,  and  from 
Oxford  to  the  heart  of  Yemen!"  Even  if 
insufficient  for  a  complete  history  of  that 
poetic  period  which,  in  expiring,  gave  birth 
to  Islamism,  a  collection  of  authentic  tradi- 
tions, mounting  up  to  that  epoch  will  al- 
ways have  its  value,  both  as  forming  in  it- 
self a  picture  of  manners,  and  as  referring  to 
the  classical  poems  of  Arabia. 

The  difficulties  which  M.  Fresnel  finds, 
however,  with  his  materials  for  translation, 
are  not,  in  our  opinion,  such  as  need  deter 
any  one  from  the  task,  and  seem  rather  cal- 
culated to  impress  European  than  Asiatic 
readers.  The  classical  Arabic  is  not  an 
unknown  tongue,  nor  insuperable,  as  he 
seems  to  call  it.  The  confusion  of  letters 
and  want  of  vowels  or  distinguishing  points, 
though  a  serious  obstacle,  yet  is  daily  les- 
sened, by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  language,  to  a  certain  degree.  The 
MSS.  the  translator  has  acquired,  and  will 
acquire  hereafter  by  research,  will  assist  to 
supply  the  sense  in  some  places  and  the  la- 
cuna in  others :  and  practice  will  render 
translation,  even  into  his  native  tongue^ 
however  adverse  its  idiom,  easy  to  his  un- 
doubted talents,  ardor  and  learning.  But 
we  must  turn  to  his  work,  and,  in  offering 
some  portion  of  it,  are  sure  we  do  but  direct 
attention  to  a  labor  that  will  amply  repay 
curiosity  by  novel  information.  The  first 
extract  refers  to  the  well  known  Antar. 

Preamble  of  the  Arabian  Compiler. 
"It  was  said  to  one  of  the  companions 
of  the  prophet  of  God  :     On  what  subjects 
do  your  conversations  turn  in  your  pri- 
vate meetings  ?    He  replied  :    We  recite 


the  verses  of  our  Poets,  and  talk  of  what 
passed  in  our  times  of  ignorance. 

"  Some  one  has  said,  I  wish  we  possess- 
ed in  our  Islamism  the  generosity  of  our 
forefathers  in  their  Paganism.  Antarah 
of  the  cavaliers  was  a  Pagan,  and  Alha- 
gan  the  son  of  Hani,  a  Mussulman.  Well ! 
Antarah  was  retained  within  the  bounds 
of  duty  by  his  honor,  and  Alhagan,  son 
of  Hani,  was  not  restrained  by  his  reli- 
gion.    Antarah  has  said  in  his  verses, 

" '  And  I  close  my  eyes  when  the  wife  of 
my  neighbor  is  about  to  appear,  until 
her  tent  veils  from  my  glances  my  neigh- 
bor's wife.' 

"  But  Hassan,  son  of  Hani,  has  said, 
even  in  the  bosom  of  Islamism, 

" '  Youth  sustained  my  effrontery.  *  * 
This  led  me  to  enter  at  night,  when  all  the 
world  was  buried  in  sleep,  the  dwelling  of 
a  woman  whose  husband  was  from 
home.'" 

We  quote  the  above  principally  to  refer 
to  the  very  able  notes  of  the  editor  on  the 
foregoing  ;  full  of  information  on  the  sub 
ject  of  facts  and  manners,  and  which  show- 
that  in  Arabia,  as  elsewhere,  apparently 
slight  niceties  of  distinction  often  involve 
material  differences  of  fact.  Taken  into 
consideration,  too,  with  the  not  critically  ex- 
plained biblical  usage  of  the  term  "  thy 
neighbor's  wife,"  and  the  coeval  antiquity 
of  the  Arabian  nation,  it  may  be  thought 
to  throw  a  light  upon  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture.    Again, 

"Mouhalhil  was  the  first  Arabian  poet 
who  composed  more  than  two  or  three 
verses  in  a  single  vein,  or  on  a  single 
theme  (according  to  Djellal-Addeen  As- 
soutiyy);  the  first  who  lied,  i.  e.  introdu- 
ced Hyperbole  into  Poetry,  according  to 
the  author  of  the  Aghani." 

A  poem  improvised  by  this  novel  Orpheus 
is  undoubtedly  a  curiosity,  as  M.  Fresnel 
conceives.  He  gives  us  two,  one  a  funeral 
oration,  the  other  a  chant  of  menace. 

"  Oh  Koulayb  !  there  is  nothing  good  in 
the  world,  nor  in  its  inhabitants,  since 
thou  hast  abandoned  it. 

"  Oh  Koulayb !  what  man  can  ever  rival 
thee  in  value  or  power  ?  Who  can  com- 
pare with  thee  in  holding  the  cup,  under 
the  roof  of  the  drinkers,  under  the  might 
of  the  cupbearer! 

"  When  the  Heralds  of  Death  had  made 
me  hear  the  name  of  Koulayb,  I  said  to 
them  :  And  Earth  is  not  shaken!  and  the 
mountains  still  stand ! 

"Did  he  not  maintain  all  in  its  place? 
Was  it  not  he  whose  might  and  resolu- 
tion. .  .  .  Oh!  my  brethren,  I  cannot  num- 
ber his  virtues. 

"  Who  like  him  could  curb  the  horse, 
and  make  both  horse  and  horsemen  mea- 
sure their  pace  amidst  wildest  alarms  ! 
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"  Thus,  as  the  maiden  stains  her  fingers 
with  the  juice  of  henna,  we  have  not  a 
warrior  whose  spear-point  is  not  stained 
with  an  enemy's  blood. 

"The  lances  borne  by  the  children  of 
Taghlib  are  of  fine  Indian  shafts;  the 
knots  are  ash  grey ;  they  are  prepared  at 
Khatt  Hadjar,  and  surmounted  with  blue 
iron. 

"  When  they  bring  them  to  the  waters, 
(or  place  for  putting  in  water,)  the  iron  is 
white ;  it  is  red  when  taken  away.* 

"  Why  has  not  Heaven  fallen,  to  crush 
all  it  covers?  Why  has  not  Earth  open- 
ed, nor  dissolved  like  a  cloud? 

"The  curse  of  God  fall  on  those  who 
shall  essay  to  restore  peace  between  Bakr 
and  Taghlib  while  the  sun  rolls  his 
course." 

Song  of  Menace. 

"  I  had  passed  a  long  night  at  Anamayn, 
watching  the  course  of  the  Stars,  and  ur- 
ging by  my  impatience  their  slow  descent. 

"  For  how  could  I  take  a  night's  repose 
while  the  blood  of  a  son  of  Wall  claims 
the  blood  of  another  son  of  Wail? 

"  Tihamah  waslongthe  common  sojourn 
of  the  tribes  sprung  from  Maad.  They 
came  there  to  winter  in  peace. 

"  But  the  Children  of  one  Father  have 
drenched  each  other  with  a  bitter  draught. 
The  strong  slays  the  feeble  now  in  the 
plains  of  Tihamah ! 

" Day  comes  at  length, 

and  we  early  hail  the  Banou-Loudjaym, 
with  blows  that  never  fall  on  the  head 
without  leaving  it  indented  at  least. 

"They  durst  not  come  down  to  the 
field,  and  mate  themselves  with  us,  body 
to  body ;  but  we  went  down.  He  is  a 
warrior  who  dares  come  down  to  the  field. 

"They  made  their  bow-strings  vibrate 
from  afar:  but  we  cast  ourselves  upon 
them,  as  vigorous  stallions  fall  upon  their 
rivals. 

"  When  they  had  slain  their  master 
Koulaybin  an  access  of  frenzy,  they  said  : 
All  is  done ;  we  shall  not  know  a  master 
again. 

"  They  have  lied,  by  all  that  is  Holy  and 
Profane  !  They  have  lied!  And  we  will 
prove  it,  by  wresting  from  their  most  se- 
cret retreats  their  ornaments  spotted  with 
henna  : 

"  Shedding  such  fear  on  their  souls,  that 
the  embryo  shall  die  in  the  womb:  steep- 
ing with  their  blood  our  spears  and  our 
horses." 

The  following  is  characteristic  of  Ara- 
bian desert  manners : 


*  Les  fers  de  lance  sont  bleu  aires  a  l'etat  loyal 
et  marchand:  emolumus,  ils  sont  blancs:  a  la 
guerre  ils  deviennent  rouges. 


"  Among  the  Bakride  Princes  who  had 
refused  their  aid  to  the  Banou-Schayban, 
was  Al  Harith,  the  son  of  Oubad,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of 
Bakr.  So  far  was  he  from  making  war 
against  the  Taghlibides,  and  so  strongly 
was  he  impressed  with  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  that  when  Moulhalhil  (in  revenge 
for  his  brother  Koulayb)  had  slain  his 
son  Boudjayr,  on  receiving  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  child's  disaster,  Al  Harith 
exclaimed :  '  Blest  be  the  death  which  re- 
stores peace  between  the  two  daughters 
(tribes)  of  WailP  He  had  imagined  that 
Moulhalhil,  taking  into  consideration  the 
nobility  of  his  race,  would  regard  Koulayb 
as  sufficiently  avenged  by  the  death  of 
Boudjayr,  whose  blood,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Bakride  prince,  was  worth  that  of  the 
most  powerful  king  of  all  the  Arabias. 
But  when  he  learned  that  Moulhalhil  had 
disdained  this  new  victim,  inasmuch  as, 
on  slaying  the  young  prince  he  had  said 
to  him,  '  Thy  death  may  atone  but  for  the 
sandal-ties  of  Koulayb — Koulayb  is  yet  to 
be  avenged :'  when  this  was  reported  to 
Harith,  he  became  furious.  He  mounted 
his  mare  Anaamah  (the  ostrich,)  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of 
Bakr,  and,  falling  on  the  Taghlibides, 
made  such  carnage,  and  threw  them  into 
such  total  disorder,  that  Moulhalhil  him- 
self sought  to  fly ;  but  he  was  made  pri- 
soner by  Harith,  who  knew  him  only  by 
his  reputation.  The  hero-poet's  name 
was  in  reality  Adiyy ;  Moulhalhil  was 
only  his  sobriquet.  Harith,  in  ignorance, 
said  to  his  prisoner,  '  Show  me  Adiyy,  son 
of  Rabiah,  and  I  release  thee.' — Adiyy  an- 
swered, '  Thou  engagest  then  to  release 
me  if  I  show  thee  Adiyy  ?' — '  Yes :'  '  Well 
then,  I  am  he ;'  and  Harith  released  him 
accordingly,  after  subjecting  him  to  the 
tonsure,  to  render  it  unquestionable  that 
he  had  been  his  prisoner. 

We  quote  elsewhere  the  author's  inter- 
esting note  on  the  Arabs  of  Yeman  or  Joe-, 
tanides,  and  the  self-confessed  inferiority  of 
the  Desert  tribes,  to  those  Arabs  par  excel- 
lence ;  and  also  the  singular  doubt  he 
throws  from  their  own  traditions  on  the 
claim  of  the  Moustaribe  (Arabs)  to  their  de- 
scent from  Ishmael:  a  doubt  that  must 
make  a  considerable  impression  on  the  de- 
gree of  confidence  to  be  placed  henceforth 
in  the  genealogies  of  the  Children  of  the 
Desert.  We  must  pass  on  to  some  extracts 
from  the  narratives  themselves,  and  to  the 
Lamiyat-al-arab,  or  poem  of  Schanfara, 
which  has  only  been  given  in  a  mutilated 
and  very  incorrect  state  by  the  author  to 
his  friends  hitherto  :  but  which  he  has  now 
taken  the  first  opportunity  of  presenting  in 
its  proper  form  to  the  public.  We  take  of 
necessity  one  of  the  shortest  of  the  Exploits, 
as  best  adapted  to  our  pages;  and  this  is 
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The  Exploit  of  Rahrahan. 

,'  When  Khalid  was  killed,  Harith,  the 
son  of  Zhalim,  took  flight,  and,  after  rang- 
ing the  world,  came  to  seek  refuge  with 
Mabad,  the  son  of  Zourarah,  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Banou-Tamim.  At  this  time  Zou- 
rarah no  longer  existed.  Mabad  having 
promised  his  aid  to  the  fugitive,  the  Ba- 
nou-Tamim said  to  him,  '  What  art  thou 
thinking  of,  to  receive  this  unlucky  one? 
Wouldst  thou  draw  on  us  the  wrath  of  As- 
wad  V  The  Tamimides  therefore  separa- 
ted their  cause  from  that  of  Mabad,  ex- 
cepting, however,  the  Banou-Mawiyyah 
and  the  Banou-Abdallah  ibn-Darim,  who 
both  protected  the  stranger. 

"  Laqit,  another  son  of  Zourarah,  com- 
posed on  this  occasion  a  satiric  poem, 
passing  in  review  the  numerous  families 
of  the  tribe  of  Tamim,  and  castigating 
each  in  turn.  The  families  of  Adiyy  and 
Taym  were  the  worst  treated  by  him. 

"  'Nothing  more  pitiful  than  the  children 
of  Adiyy  and  Taym,  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger. It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  champions 
amongst  them. 

"  '  When  their  lances  gleam  above  the 
horizon,  with  Zayd  at  their  head,  the  ene- 
my are  at  ease:  they  have  long  known 
that  the  lances  of  Zayd  do  no  harm.' 

"  Ahwass,  in  the  mean  time,  the  son  of 
Djafar,  the  son  of  Kilab,  and  the  brother 
of  the  assassinated  Khalid,  being  inform- 
ed of  the  place  where  Harith,  the  son  of 
Zhalim,  had  sought  refuge,  came  to  attack 
Mabad,  his  protector.  The  encounter  took 
place  at  Rahrahan,  not  far  from  Oukazh, 
in  the  Hegiaz.  The  Tamimides  were  put 
to  flight,  and  Mabad,  the  son  of  Zourarah, 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  captured  by  two 
brothers,  Amir  and  Toufayl,  sons  of  Ma- 
lik, the  son  of  Djafar,  the  son  of  Kilab. 

"Laqit,  the  son  of  Zourarah,  came  to 
them  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  his  bro- 
ther, and  said  :  'I  have  two  hundred  cam- 
els, take  these.'     The  sons  of  Malik  an- 
swered him:  'Thou  art  the  chief  of  Ilyas. 
and  Mabad,  thy  brother,  is  chief  of  Mou- 
dar.     We  will  take  for  him  only  the  ran- 
som of  a  king.'    But  Laqit  would  not  hear 
of  any  increase  on  the  offer.     '  Our  father 
ordered  us,'  he  said,  '  and  it  was  one  of 
his  dying  injunctions,  not  to  add  one  sin- 
gle camel  to  the  two  hundred,  which  have 
long  formed  the  amount  of  our  ransoms.' 
Then  Mabad  said  to  Laqit,  '  Desert  me 
not,  oh  Laqit !  for  I  swear  by  God,  if  thou 
leavest  me  to  day  in  their  hands,  thou  wilt 
never  see  me  again.'    '  Have  patience,  my 
brother,'  said  Laqit,  '  for,  if  I  give  way 
what  will  become  of  our  father's  injunc- 
tion, which  said — Leave  not  yourselves  to 
be  eaten  up  by  the  Arabs,  and  raise  not 
the  sum  of  your  ransoms  above  the  price 
usually  given  for  a  warrior  of  your  people, 
lest  you  be  attacked  by  the  ravening  wolves 
that  infest  the  country,  and  who  will  be  at- 
tracted by  the  feast  that  you  will  thus  offer 


them.'      And  Laqit  went  away   without 
ransoming  Mabad. 

u  The  conquerors,  it  is  said  by  some, 
interdicted  him  from  water,  and  treated 
him  so  ill  that  he  died  of  inanition :  but, 
according  to  others,  Mafoad  refused  to  eat 
or  drink,  and  perished  voluntarily  of  thirst 
and  hunger.  Amir,  the  son  of  Toufayl, 
alludes  to  this  fact  in  the  following  verse. 

"  '  We  have  quenched  our  long  resent- 
ment against  the  tribes  of  the  Absides, 
and  amongst  us  has  Mabad  died  for  want 
of  food."' 

The  poet  Djarir  has  celebrated  the  day 
of  Rahrahan  in  the  following  verses. 

"  And  in  the  night  that  succeeded  the 
affair  of  Rahrahan,  what  disorder  was 
yours,  oh  children  of  Tamim !  You  thought 
no  longer  of  the  spoils. 

"You  abandoned  Mabad  to  his  chains 

and   which  of  your  brethren  in 

captivity  have  you  not  abandoned  V 

Another  poet  has  said, 

"  At  Rahrahan,  the  day  after  Mabad  was 
made  prisoner,  the  conquerors  espoused 
your  daughters,  oh  children  of  Tamim  ! — 
without  having  first  paid  the  dowry  to 
their  fathers." 

We  must  take  another  instance  which, 
in  M.  Fresnel's  opinion,  "displays  the  Be- 
douin character  in  all  its  purity."  We 
doubt  if  this  word  should  not  be  atrocity. 

Rabi,  the  son  of  Ziyad,  of  the  tribe  of 
Abs,  had  a  difference  with  days,  the  son  of 
Zouhayr,  and  therefore  his  own  sovereign, 
respecting  a  coat  of  mail  claimed  by  both. 
Rabi  had  carried  it  off,  but  had  fled  to  the 
Banou  Fazarah,  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dhoub- 
yan,  for  protection.  The  king,  on  the 
other  hand,  revenged  himself  by  taking  the 
milch-camels  belonging  to  Rabi,  and  ex- 
changed them  for  arms  at  Mekka.  Rabi 
and  his  brothers  were  distinguished  for 
their  worth,  and  every  where  named  Ka- 
mahlah,  or,  the  Perfect. 

Hostilities  having  commenced  meantime 
between  the  tribes  of  Abs  and  Dhoubyan, 
by  the  death  of  Malik,  the  son  of  Houdhay- 
fah,  of  the  family  of  Fazarah,  the  Absides 
hastened  to  pay  the  price  of  blood  to  the 
parents  of  the  slain,  and  gave  them  one 
hundred  camels,  which  were  accepted  by 
Houdhayfah.  But  subsequently  the  latter, 
still  nourishing  resentment,  surprised  and 
killed  Malik,  the  son  of  Zouhayr,  and  bro- 
ther of  Glays.  Then  the  Absides  said  to 
the  Fazarides :  "Malik,  the  son  of  Zou- 
hayr, goes  for  Malik,  the  son  of  Houdhay- 
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fah,  so  return  us  our  camels:" — but  this 
HouJhayfah  refused. 

At  the  return  of  the  party  forming  the 
ambuscade  by  which  Malik  the  son  of 
Zouhayr  had  been  slain,  in  the  presence  of 
Rabi  the  Fazarides  who  had  stayed  at  home, 
addressed  those  who  had  gone  on  the  ex- 
pedition.—  "What  have  you  done,"  said 
they,  "  with  your  wild  ass  ? — "  We  have 
not  neglected  it,"  they  answered.  Rabi, 
who  was  under  the  protection  of  the  ene- 
mies of  his  tribe,  but  ignorant  of  the  recent 
murder,  inquired  the  sense  of  these  myste- 
rious words:  "  It  means  that  we  have  kill- 
ed Malik,  the  son  of  Zouhayr."  "Ye  have 
committed  infamy  then,"  cried  Rabi;  "ye 
have  accepted  a  composition ;  ye  were  sa- 
tisfied therewith  and  called  it  sufficient ;  yet 
afterwards But  ye  are  faith- 
less." "  Wert  thou  not  our  guest,"  replied 
the  Fazarides,  "  we  should  have  slain  ihee 
at  the  first  word  :  thou  hast  still  three* 
nights  to  pats  in  our  tents."  Rabi  fled, 
and  the  Fazarides  pursued  him,  but  in  vain, 
and  the  fugitive  rejoining  his  tribe,  made 
his  peace  with  his  king. 

The  value  of  these  records,  however 
small,  may  be  more  justly  appreciated  by 
calling  to  mind,  that  of  such  materials  in 
the  infancy  of  nations  throughout  the  East 
were  composed  the  histories  on  which 
alone  we  must  rely.  They  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  former  earliest  literary  state,  not 
of  their  proper  country  only,  but  also  of 
Persia,  Tatary,  and  China.  The  poems 
or  songs  from  which  Ferdousi  compiled  a 
large  portion  of  his  Book  of  Kings  in  the 
first  (see  F.  Q.  R.  No.  XXXV.  p.  1 19  to 
150);  the  traditionary  records  that  were 
suffered  to  perish  in  the  second,  after  the 
great  Persian  poet  had  achieved  his  immor- 
tal work  (No.  XXXVIII.  pp.  403,  404); 
and  those  fragments  of  former  times  which 
were  collected  by  the  care  of  the  sage  Con- 
fucius in  the  last,  and  to  which  we  have 
elsewhere  slightly  referred  already,  and 
may  possibly  turn  for  closer  examination 
hereafter,  render  it,  therefore,  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  earliest  history  of  eastern  na- 
tions in  general  is  not  to  be  found  in  their 
extant  historical  works.  Amongst  other 
points  of  resemblance  that  we  formerly  no- 
ticed (No.  XXXV.  pp.  125,  127,  and  No. 
XXXVII.  pp.  201,  «fec),  we  may  now  re- 
mark also  the  singular  fact,  that  the  Arab, 
like  the  Brahmin,  while  he  appears  to  have 
cultivated  his  language,  and  the  general 
sciences,  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  care, 


*  This  was  the  shortest  period  that  could  be 
granted  to  a  protege. 


has  entirely  overlooked  the  necessity  of 
separating  truth  from  falsehood,  and  pre- 
serving a  continuous  narrative  of  the  acts 
of  his  ancestors — a  fact  so  strange  that  it  is 
certainly  calculated  to  awaken  our  suspi- 
cions. 

Major  Price,  in  his  elaborate  Essay  on 
the  early  History  of  Arabia,  has  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  the  paucity  of  his  materials, 
and  declares,  that  after  all  his  labors  "the 
opinion  which  the  author  had  early  formed 
that,  anterior  to  the  age  of  Mahommed,  the 
Arabs  possessed,  in  fact,  no  authentic  re- 
cords of  their  history,  remains,  however, 
unaltered  ;  and,  considering  that  so  distin- 
guished an  orientalist  as  Dr.  Pococke 
could  advance  no  further,  the  author  must 
abide  in  the  belief  that,  without  launching 
into  the  ocean  of  conjecture,  into  the  mazes 
of  an  ever-varying  speculation,  all  attempt 
to  produce  a  regular  History  of  Arabia,  an- 
tecedent to  that  period,  will,  if  the  truth  be 
acknowledged,  ever  terminate  in  a  speci- 
men, or  an  essay.'1  At  the  conclusion,  too, 
of  the  volume  he  explicitly  states, — 

"In  the  preceding  essay  it  has  been  our 
endeavor  through  the  mazes  of  traditional, 
and  we  fear  in  too  many  instances,  of  fa- 
bulous narrative,  to  discover,  if  possible, 
some  of  the  traces  of  rational  history;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  although  not  by  any 
means  an  extraordinary  circumstance, 
that,  at  a  period  so  little  remote  from  our 
own  times,  we  should  have  been  compelled 
in  our  search  after  truth,  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  so  extensively  with 
the  fictions  of  romance.  Yet,  should  the 
success  of  our  researches  neither  corres- 
pond with  our  early  hopes  nor  with  the 
just  claims  of  an  enlightened  age,  it  will  be 
a  still  more  discouraging  reflection  to  find, 
that  the  failure  is  ascribed  to  want  of  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  writer,  rather  than 
to  the  total  absence  of  competent  materi- 
als. To  seek  for  more  sober  or  better  au- 
thenticated information  among  oriental 
historians  would,  nevertheless,  as  far  as 
it  has  been  our  lot  to  discover,  be  a  hope- 
less and  unavailing  pursuit,  the  general 
professed  belief  in  the  East  being  in  close 
coincidence  with  the  abstract  above  com- 
piled. Neither  is  it  understood  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Mahommed,  during 
what  his  followers  have  contemptuously 
designated  the  period  of  ignorance,  folly, 
or  absurdity,  the  Arabians  were  in  pos- 
session of  any  authentic  records  of  their 
history,  unless  such  were  contained  in  the 
poetical  effusions,  the  Moallekaut,  suspen- 
silia,  or  prize  poems,  suspended  in  the 
temple  of  Mekkah.  And  if,  again,  we  re- 
cur to  the  collateral  notices,  scattered  at 
distant  intervals  through  the  pages  of 
Greek  and  Roman  story,  little  more  is  to 
be  gathered  than  occasional  testimonies 
to  the  lofty  and  intractable  spirit,  the  inex- 
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tinguishable  love  of  independence,  which 
in  all  ages  characterized  the  Arab  race, 
and  which  have  doubtless  contributed  in 
a  great  degree  to  preserve  to  the  genuine 
Arabian,  to  this  day,  more  of  the  stamp  of 
antiquity  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
nation  upon  earth."— pp.  247,  248. 

His  assertions  are  amply  illustrated  by 
the  single  fact,  that  except  the  monstrous 
and  extravagant  fictions  of  the  Rouzut-ul- 
Suffa,  and  the  Khoulausset-ul-Akhbar, 
themselves  obviously  taken  in  great  mea- 
sure from  misunderstood  foreign  accounts 
and  traditions,  the  bulk  of  his  work  is  sus- 
tained by  the  Tarikh  Tabiri,  a  Persian 
chronicler,  and  is  in  itself  less  a  history  of 
Arabia  than  of  Persia,  in  which  incidental 
notices  of  the  former  country  are  occasion- 
ally given  as  connected  with  the  existence 
of  the  latter. 

Of  their  boasted  antiquity  the  Arabs 
know  absolutely  nothing  beyond  what  they 
have  borrowed  and  disfigured  from  extra- 
neous sources.  They  have  little,  Tabiri 
nothing  whatever,  to  fill  the  space  between 
Ishmael  and  Moses,  whom  they  consider  to 
have  undertaken  his  divine  mission  in  the 
60th  year  of  the  reign  of  Menuchehr,  king 
of  Persia ;  and  another  void  intervenes 
from  the  time  of  the  great  Hebrew  legisla- 
tor to  the  magnificent  period  of  Solomon, 
king  of  Israel  and  Ginnistan !  When  Ara- 
bian history  really  commences,  it  is  in 
great  measure  confined  to  Irak-Arabi,  colo- 
nized by  their  countrymen  not  long  after 
the  reign  of  Alexander;  and  long  and  idle 
tales  of  impossible  achievements  occupy, 
even  then,  the  place  of  legitimate  history, 
down  nearly  to  the  birth  of  Mahommed. 
It  is  no  way  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  they  boast  an  unconquered  freedom, 
since  they  have  no  means  of  preserving  the 
records  of  their  conquerors  ;  nor  that  they 
should  have  entirely  lost  all  traces  of  the 
victorious  expedition  of  iElius  Gallus,  the 
Roman  prefect  of  Egypt,  so  late  as  the  time 
of  Caligula,  into  Yemen.  The  conquest 
of  that  country  by  the  Abyssinian  kings, 
about  a.  d.  500,  as  given  in  the  Kholaus- 
set-ul-Akhbar,  is  sufficient,  however,  to  re- 
fute their  boast  of  freedom,  even  without 
knowing,  as  we  do  from  other  sources, 
how  entirely  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  an 
enemy  that  chose,  in  any  age,  to  overrun 
a  country  divided  into  tribes  continually 
warring  with  each  other,  but  never  uniting 
long  against  a  hostile  force;  and  whose 
fiercest  battles  scarcely  deserve  the  name 
of  skirmishes,  as  they  fled  at  the  loss  of  two 
or  three  men  of  their  number:  not,  like 
the  Parthians,  to  return  for  deeper  ven- 
3eance. 


We  may,  however,  afford  a  few  lines  to 
their  reputed  origin  and  history. 

The  patriarch  Eber,  grandson  of  Shem, 
and  generally  considered  to  be  the  same  as 
the  prophet  Houd,  was  the  father  of  Yok- 
tan,  Joctan,  and  Kahtan,  as  by  a  slight 
transposition  his  name  is  commonly  pro- 
nounced. Yarrab,  or  Arab,  (for  it  is  but 
the  gutteral  a),  was  the  son  of  Kahtan,  and 
the  inventor,  as  already  slated,  of  the  lan- 
guage. He  is  the  progenitor  of  the  Arabs 
of  Yemen,  or  the  Happy  Arabia,  whose 
colonies  or  tribes  occupied  Bahrain,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Nedjid,  Yamama,  and  Yath- 
reb  or  Medina  (by  pre-eminence  the  City), 
and  to  the  borders  of  Hegiaz.  Abdul- 
Shems,  the  Slave,  or  worshipper,  of  the 
Sun,  was  the  Son  of  Yarrab,  and  possessed 
the  sovereign  authority  over  Yemen.  He 
left  three  children  ;  Kahlaun,  who  succeed- 
ed him,  and  became  the  parent  of  the  Beni- 
Lakhim  and  the  Ghassau  races;  Mezza, 
whom  Price  considers,  with  great  proba- 
bility we  think,  to  have  been  Madhaj,  the 
grandson,  not  the  son  ;  and  Hamyar,  from 
whom  are  descended  the  Hamyarites  or 
Homerites,  so  celebrated  in  Assyrian  histo- 
ry, and  who  ruled  over  Yemen  to  the  time 
of  Islamism.  The  21st  in  descent  from 
Hamyar  was  Harith,  surnamed  Al  Raysh, 
who  united  the  different  tribes  under  his 
rule,  and  first  assumed  the  well-known  ap- 
pellation of  Tobbah.  With  a  slight  notice 
of  a  few  of  his  desendants,  the  Arabian  au- 
thor carries  us  down  to  the  time  of  Balkis, 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon,— found  by  the  lapwing  searching  for 
water. 

Before  the  time  of  Mahomet  the  Arabs 
were  divided  into  two  nations;  one  claim- 
ing their  descent  from  the  Kahtan  afore- 
said ;  the  second  holding  generally  the  cen- 
tral and  western  parts  of  the  country,  the 
Hegiaz  and  Tihamah.  These  are  the 
proper  wanderers  of  the  Desert,  whose  tra- 
ditions M.  Fresnel  is  now  examining:  but 
they  themselves  yield  the  precedence  un- 
questionably to  the  Arabs  of  Yemen  and 
of  the  race  of  Kahtan.  These  last  are  con- 
fessed by  their  brethren  to  be  the  Arabs  of 
Arabs,  while  they  themselves  are  but  de- 
scendants of  Ishmael,  and  only  Mousta- 
ribes ;  deriving  this  humbler  appellation 
from  their  being  engrafted  on  the  original 
race  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  its  daugh- 
ters to  their  own  progenitor  Ishmael,  son 
of  Abraham.  Before  the  20th  ancestor  of 
Mahommed,  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
nation  confess  the  questionable  nature  of 
their  historical  genealogies  of  Mecca, — 
that  mount  up  to  Maan,  and,  by  a  single 
step,  from   him  to  his  father  Adam.     The 
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name  of  Ishmael,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  little  known  to  them,  and  but  by  indi- 
rect intercourse  with  the  Jewish  tribes,  till 
the  appearance  of  the  Prophet  in  the  tribe 
of  the  Koreishites,  who  reckoned  only 
twenty  generations  between  him  Adam ! 
Mahommed,  in  his  extracts  from  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  raised  to  its  present  im- 
portance the  name  of  Ishmael,  the  wild  Be- 
douins of  the  Desert  having  till  then  been 
contented  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Sons  of  Maad,  the  son  of 
Adam ;  while  their  superior  brethren 
claimed,  as  we  have  seen,  their  descent 
from  Kahtan.  Such  is  the  vaunted  preci 
sion  of  Arabian  antiquity. 

The  details  that  foiled  Price,  Pococke, 
and  others,  in  their  researches  after  histo- 
ry, are  in  truth  but  idle  narrations  of 
treachery,  cruelty,  coarseness,  and  vice; 
while  the  tone  of  exaggeration  they  indulge 
in  may  be  judged  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  roseleaf  of  the  Sybarite  is  swelled 
into  the  monstrosity  of  having  absolutely 
torn  and  drawn  streams  of  blood  from  the 
side  of  a  princess,  who  had  lived  only  on 
the  marrow  of  calves  and  lambs,  baked  to 
consistence  with  butter  and  honey;  and  on 
ambergris,  or  other  aromatics,  for  bread. 

The  singular  facts  narrated  by  Mr. 
Lane,  in  his  admirable  work  on  modern 
Egypt,  regarding  the  magicians,  corrobo- 
rated, as  they  seem  to  be,  by  the  extraordi- 
nary details  given  lately  in  a  justly  popu- 
lar journal,  and  which  equal,  if  they  do  not 
exceed,  the  incredible  exploits  of  Indian 
jugglers,*  attested  by  so  many  witnesses  of 
unquestionable  veracity,  induce  us  to  add, 
from  Major  Price's  volume,  the  following 
account  of  the  Kauhens: — 

"  The  Kauhens  mentioned  here  are  de- 
scribed as  a  class  of  men,  of  whom,  at  this 
period,  many  were  to  be  found  both  in 
Arabia  and  Syria,  professing  to  give  in- 
formation on  things  unseen,  not  yet  in  ex- 
istence, or  to  come  to  pass  at  some  future 
period ;  to  discover  thefts,  to  describe  the 
circumstances  of  an  untold  dream,  and  to 
furnish  the  interpretation ;  in  short,  with- 
out any  kind  of  previous  explanation,  to 
give  to  individuals  in  all  the  occurrences 
of  life,  a  satisfactory  reply  to  every  in- 
quiry. In  Arabia,  these  soothsayers  bore 
the  name*  of  Kauhenan,  but  the  Oustauds, 
or  masters,  in  the  occult  profession,  at  the 
period  under  consideration,  were  two  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Shekk  and  Setteiah, 
to  whom  all  in  Arabia  looked  up  for  in- 
struction in  the  mysteries  of  the  art. 


*  See  Major  Price's  note  to  the  marvels  related 
in  Jehanguire's  Memoirs. 


"  Having  brought  these  men  to  his  pre- 
sence, Rebbeiah  called  upon  Setteiah  first 
of  all,  separately,  to  explain  to  him  the 
circumstances  of  the  dream  which  had 
occasioned  so  much  uneasiness ;  and  the 
sorcerer  described  to  him,  with  little  hesi- 
tation, that  what  he  had  seen  was  a  thick 
darkness  from  the  bosom  of  which  there 
issued  a  mighty  flame  of  fire,  which  cleav- 
ing to  the  earth,  and  reducing  it  into  burn- 
ing cinders,  consumed  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Yemen.  Acknowledging  the  precision 
with  which  the  circumstances  of  his  dream 
had  been  described  to  him,  the  prince  now 
demanded  that  he  might  be  furnished  with 
the  interpretation ;  and  Setteiah  proceed- 
ed to  explain,  that  his  country  would  be 
invaded  by  the  monarch  of  Habbeshah,  or 
Abyssinia,  who  would  subjugate  the  in- 
habitants, subvert  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
transfer  the  sovereign  power  to  the  Abys- 
sinians.  In  short,  that  these  latter,  a  sa- 
ble race,  should  subdue  the  country  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  render  themselves 
masters  of  Yemen.  Rebbeiah  then  de- 
manded if  he  were  able  to  furnish  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  events  which  might 
follow ;  and  the  sorcerer  added,  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  certain  period,  a  person 
would  then  arise  of  the  name  of  Seyf-ben 
Zy-ul-Yezzen,  or  Yazzen,  who  should 
wrest  the  power  from  the  Abyssinians ; 
but  that  he  should  also  perish  by  a  violent 
death,  and  a  prophet  would  appear  among 
the  Arabs,  by  whom  a  code  of  laws  would 
be  established  in  Yemen,  that  should  pre- 
vail to  the  end  of  time.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing, the  other  master-sorcerer,  whose 
name  was  Shekk,  or  Shekka,  appeared  in 
the  presence  of  Rebbeiah,  and  being  also 
examined  apart  by  that  prince,  furnished 
precisely  the  same  replies,  without  the 
slightest  variation  in  point  of  fact  and  in- 
terpretation, as  had  been  given  by  Settei- 
ah."—pp.  194,  195. 

This  narrative  from  the  Tarikh  Tabiri 
is  confirmed  on  all  material  points  by  the 
veracious  Kholausset-ul-Akhbar,  which 
add  the  following  particulars  to  the  account 
of  Setteiah : — 

"His  father's  name  was  Mussaoud,  and 
it  is  alleged  that,  with  the  exception  of  his 
skull  and  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  he  was 
entirely  without  bone  in  any  part  of  his 
body.  .  According  to  others  his  head  was 
in  his  bosom  ;  that,  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  rage,  his  body  became  distended, 
and  it  was  then  only  that  he  was  able  to 
sit  erect.  He  could  not,  however,  at  any 
time  be  made  to  stand  upon  his  feet,  but 
when  it  was  necessary  to  move  him  from 
place  to  place,  they  folded  him  like  a  man- 
tle ;  and  when  there  was  occasion  to  con- 
sult him  in  the  exercise  of  his  mysterious 
profession,  it  was  the  practice  to  roll  him 
backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  floor, 
like  a  skin  of  milk,  for  cheese  or  butter, 
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until  the  answer  was  obtained.  From  the 
account  given  by  himself,  Setteiah  derived 
his  supernatural  knowledge  from  one  of 
the  Jinn,  or  Genii,  who  had  surreptitiously 
overheard  some  of  the  communications 
vouchsafed  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  Mo- 
ses, and  who  instructed  the  sorcerer  in  the 
disclosures  which  he  was  thus  prepared 
to  make  to  those  who  applied  to  him  for 
information.  It  is  further  stated,  that  the 
life  of  this  extraordinary  individual  ex- 
tended to  the  period  of  600  years." — pp. 
196,  197. 

The  labors  of  the  Baron  de  Sacy  are 
not  unknown  to  the  generality  of  readers. 
We  need  therefore  only  refer  to  them  in 
the  case  of  Schanfara;  and  our  space  re- 
minds that  we  must  draw  towards  a  con- 
clusion. 

We  must  now  therefore  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  Schanfara. 

Schanfara  was  of  the  race  of  Azd  (or 
Asd),  and  of  the  tribe  of  Iwas  (Aws),  the 
son  of  Houdir,  the  son  of  Hinw  (Houn), 
the  son  of  Azd.  Amongst  the  verses  he 
composed  the  following  have  become  popu- 
lar. 

"  Oummou-Amr  was  resolved  upon  go- 
ing ;  she  is  gone  without  bidding  adieu  to 
her  neighbours. 

"  Oummou-Amr  has  left  thee,  wretched 
lover !  even  whilst  thy  heart  was  a  prey  to 
desire.    Farewell  then  to  happiness ! 

"  I  am  charmed  with  this  maid,  for  her 
veil  slips  not  aside  as  she  walks  ;  and  her 
head  turns  not  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

"  Her  eyes  are  bent  upon  earth,  so  that 
you  would  say  that  she  is  searching  for 
something  she  has  dropped  in  her  path. 
If  ever  she  ventures  to  address  thee,  be 
sure  that  modesty  and  shame  will  soon  re- 
duce her  to  silence." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  par- 
ticulars given  of  the  hero-poet;  and  the 
authority  is  thus  stated, — 

"  I  receive  this  history  from  Amr,  the 
son  of  Abou-lala,  the  Haramite,  who  had 
it  from  Abou-Yaya-Mouaddib,  and  from 
Ahmad,  the  son  of  Abou  'lminhal,  the  Mou- 
hallabide ;  who  had  it  from  Mouarridj, 
who  had  it  from  Abou-Hischam  Mouham- 
mad  Ibn-Hischam,  the  Namiride. 

"  Schanfara  was  of  the  tribe  of  Iwas,  the 
son  of  Houdjr,  the  son  of  Hinw,  the  son  of 
Azd,  the  son  of  Ghawth.  In  early  youth 
he  fell  into  the  power  of  the  men  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Schababah,  the  son  of  Fahm,  the 
son  of  Amr,  the  son  of  Q,ays-Aylan;  and 
remained  amongst  them  till  the  men  of  the 
posterity  of  SalamS.n,  the  son  of  Moufridi, 
the  son  of  Awf,  the  son  of  Maydaan,  the 
son  of  Malik,  the  son  of  Azd,  the  son  of 
Ghawth,  having  made  prisoner  a  man  of 


the  tribe  of  Fahm,  and  of  the  family  of 
Schababah,  the  Schababides  gave  Schan- 
fara to  the  Salamanides  in  exchange  for 
the  prisoner  they  had  made. 

"  Schanfara  was  long  amongst  the  Ba- 
nou-Salaman,  who  treated  him  exactly  as 
if  he  had  been  one  of  their  children,  when 
the  daughter  of  the  Salamanide  who  had 
brought  him  up  grew  angry  one  day  with 
the  youthful  captive.  Schanfara,  deem- 
ing himself  a  child  of  the  house,  had  said 
to  her,  'My  little  sister,  wash  my  head.' 
The  young  maid,  who  disdained  him  for 
a  brother,  was  enraged  at  his  freedom  and 
struck  him.  Schanfara,  indignant  and 
mortified,  sought  the  man  who  had  re- 
ceived him  from  the  Fahmides  in  ex- 
change for  their  prisoner,  and  adjured 
him  to  speak  the  truth  regarding  his  birth. 
'  Thou  art,'  he  answered,  '  of  the  family  of 
Iwas,  the  son  of  Houdjr.'  '  If  so,'  returned 
Schanfara,  'I  will  leave  you  no  rest  till  I 
have  killed  one  hundred  men  of  your  tribe 
for  holding  me  in  slavery." 

He  composed  the  following  verses  on  re- 
ceiving the  blow. 

"  Why,  (since,  alas !  what  is  done,  is 
done,)  why  has  the  hand  of  the  young 
maiden  struck  the  cheek  of  the  noble 
stranger  who  lived  beneath  the  same  roof? 
Noble,  at  least,  on  his  father's  side. 

"Had  Q,acous  seen  my  family  by  the 
side  of  his  own,  my  ancestors  with  his,  he 
would  surely  have  abated  of  his  pride. 

"  For  I  am  sprung  from  one  of  the  best 
stems  of  Houdjr;  and  my  mother,— hadst 
thou  known  her,  O  Q,acous ! — my  mother 
was  the  child  of  free  parents." 

Schanfara  (the  thick-lipped)  was  the  off- 
spring of  a  slave,  either  black  or  of  mixed 
blood;  and  Fayrouz-abadiyy  has  inserted 
him  in  the  catalogue  of  the  poets  called 
Aghribat  Alarab,  or,  the  ravens.  The  fa- 
mous Antar,  more  properly  Antarah,  was, 
it  may  be  remembered,  of  the  same  origin, 
the  son  of  an  Abyssinian  slave,  Zabibah. 
Schanfara  quitted  the  tribe  of  Salaman  for 
the  Banou-Fahm  of  the  tribe  of  Schababah : 
and  from  their  dwellings  he  was  wont  to 
issue  accompanied  by  them,  or  alone,  on 
his  murderous  expeditions.  He  was  wont 
to  address  such  verses  as  these  to  the  Sala- 
manides whom  he  assailed. 

"  I  rest  not  contented  until  I  have  over- 
whelmed with  my  dust  all  that  wear  the 
Ki$a  or  the  Bourd*  in  the  tribe  of  Sala- 
man. 

"  I  will  spend  life,  if  needful,  in  chasing 
through  the  desert  the  noblest  of  the  Sala- 
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manides ;  for  I  can  open  myself  a  path  be- 
tween Sard  and  Yarba." 

He  pursued  his  homicidal  career,  and 
the  Banou-Salaman  sought  for  revenge  on 
the  slayer  in  vain.  He  avoided  the  ambus- 
cades of  the  sons  of  Ghamid,  and  was  cha- 
sed like  a  fallow-deer,  but  still  without  suc- 
cess. 

"  Schanfara  had  slain  ninety-nine  of  the 
tribe  of  Salaman,  and  but  one  was  want- 
ing to  complete  his  vow,  when  three  men 
laid  an  ambuscade  in  the  way  to  Obaydah, 
through  which  he  was  to  pass.      These 
were  Oufayd,  the  son  of  Djabir,  the  Sala- 
manide,  and  his  nephew,  with  Hazim,  the 
Taymide.     Schanfara  came  at  night  to  the 
place,  and,  perceiving  some  dark  object 
without  being  able  to  distinguish,  he  sent 
an  arrow  at  it,  for  such  was  his  custom  at 
night  when  travelling,  if  he  saw  anything 
afar  that  awakened  suspicion.    His  arrow 
pierced  the  arm  of  Ou9ayd's  nephew,  en 
tering  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  but  the 
young  man  did  not  utter  a  breath.     Schan- 
fara exclaimed,  '  If  thou  art  anything,  thou 
hast  it:  if  thou  art  nothing,  at  least  I  have 
not  failed  of  the  mark.'     Hazim  lay  flat  on 
his  belly  in  a  hollow  of  the  path,  watching 
with  the  corner  of  his  eye  a  favorable  mo- 
ment to  spring  upon  the  enemy.     Ou9ayd 
now  gave  him  the  signal,  saying,  'Hazim, 
draw !'  but  Schanfara  hearing  him,  cried 
out,  CI  will  draw  for  all,'  and  fell  sabre  in 
hand  on  Hazim,  striking  off  two  of  his  fin- 
gers.    He,  however,  had  leapt  on  his  feet, 
threw  himself  on  the  assailant,  and  clasped 
him  in  both  arms.  Ou9ayd's  nephew  joined 
him  ;  but  Schanfara  threw  them  both,  and 
fell  upon  them.     Ou^ayd  came  up  and  dis- 
armed the  warrior,  then,  seizing  one  of  the 
six  legs  that  were  struggling  together  on 
the  ground,  he  asked,  '  Whose  is  this  ?' — 
'It  is  mine,'  answered  Schanfara.     'Be- 
lieve him  not,  uncle,'  cried  the  nephew  of 
Ou9ayd,  'it  is  my  leg  that  thou  holdest  in 
thine  hand.' 

"  The  adversaries  of  Schanfara,  having 
mastered  his  person,  took  him  to  their 
tribe.  'Now,  then,'  said  they  to  the  cap- 
tive poet,  'recite  us  one  of  thy  songs.' 
'  Recitation,'  answered  Schanfara,  '  suits 
only  with  enjoyment'  The  reply  has  be- 
come a  proverb. 

"They  struck  off  one  of  his  hands  with 
a  blow  so  violent,  that  it  fell  at  a  consi- 
derable distance,  and  quivered  some  time 
with  a  convulsive  motion.  He  apostro- 
phized it  thus  : — 

"  '  Perish  not  by  departing  from  me,  oh 
hand,  achieving  a  fatal  task!  live  forever 
in  the  remembrance  of  men! 

" '  From  how  many  valleys  has  it  not 
scared  the  doves  ! 

"  'Of  how  many  fierce  adversaries  has 
it  not  scattered  the  bones  !' 

"  Ou9ayd,  fitting  an  arrow  to  his  bow, 
exclaimed,  '  At  thine  eye,'  and  pierced  it 


accordingly.  Schanfara  calmly  observed, 
'Such  were  my  deeds;'  for  in  assailing 
the  Banou-Salaman  he  was  himself  wont 
to  say,  'At  thine  eye,'  and  sent  his  arrow 
into  it.  They  now  determined  to  kill  him. 
'  Where  wilt  thou  be  buried  V  they  asked. 
Of  his  answer  the  Arabs  have  retained  but 
three  verses. 

"  '  Beware  of  interring,  for  you  are  for- 
bidden to  bury  me ;  but  rejoice,  Oumm- 
Amir!*    I  have  good  news  for  thee: — 

"  '  When  they  strike  off  my  head,  which 
contains  the  better  part  of  me,  they  will 
leave  the  remainder  exposed  in  the  field 
of  combat. 

"  '  Covered  with  slaughters  that  have 
placed  me  under  ban  of  the  tribes,  I  look 
not  here  for  a  joyful  existence  during  the 
length  of  night  that  must  pass  over  me,' 
(in  the  grave.)" 

We  have  room  for  the  following  extract 
from  that  ancient  and  singularly  character- 
istic composition,  the  poem  of  Schanfara, 
which  is  now  for  the  first  time  correctly 
given. 

"  Go,  children  of  my  mother,  look  for 
me  no  more  !  Another  race  must  be  mine, 
another  brotherhood  than  yours.  All 
awaits  your  departure.  The  moon  burns 
in  the  heavens;  your  camels'  girths  are 
bound :— Go,  then,  depart,  and  look  for  me 
no  more ! 

"Earth  offers  a  retreat  where  the  heart 
is  shielded  from  sorrows,  a  refuge  for  him 
who  shuns  the  evil-doer.      Oh,   by   your 
lives  !  he  who  has  discernment,  who  knows 
the  path  of  the  night  to  seek  what  he  de- 
sires, or  fly  what  he  abhors,  for  him  the 
earth  ever  is  free  and   wide.     There,  in 
your  absence,  I  have  brethren  still:    the 
wolf  of  tireless  speed ;    the  smooth  and 
glossy   panther;    the   hyena  bristling  its 
hide.     These  are  henceforth  my  compan- 
ions: with  them  every  secret  rests  undi- 
vulged;    and  the   slayer    fears   not  ven- 
geance from  the  kindred  of  the  slain.    All 
those  repel  insult ;  all  those  are  brave : — 
yet  are  they  less  brave  than  I,  in  encoun- 
tering the  shock  of  the  foremost  hostile 
steeds  :  where  prey  is  the  object  I  yield, 
however,  to  them,  where  the  hungriest  is 
ever  the  most  eager.     It  is  my  generosity 
that  seeks  to  rise  above  them,  and  that  as- 
piration alone  renders  me  their  superior. 
Three  faithful  friends  shall  supply  with  me 
the  place  of  men  who  cannot  return  good 
for  good  (service  for  services ;  and  whose 
intercourse  affords  me  no  advantage,  not 
even  to  beguile  the  time.     These  friends 
are,  a  fearless  heart,  a   gleaming  sabre, 
and   a  bow  of  the  Nab  wood,  long,  re- 
sounding, yellow,   strong,  and  polished; 
garnished  with  rings  to  which  the  baldric 


*  Oumm-Amir,  the  hyena,  so  called  familiarly 
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is  bound.  When  the  arrow  leaves  its 
womb  it  groans  aloud,  like  a  mother  be- 
wailing the  loss  of  her  little  ones. 

"  I  am  not  of  those  shepherds  who  dread 
thirst;  who,  fearing  to  quit  the  wells,  pas- 
ture their  flocks  in  places  trodden  down 
by  feet,  and  where  herbage  is  no  longer 
green.  Their  camels'  colts  are  painful  to 
behold,  though  the  nipples  of  their  dams 
are  not  chained. 

"  I  am  not  of  those  weak  and  dull  hus- 
bands, who,  constantly  beside  their  wives, 
inform  them  of  all  that  is  done,  and  con- 
sult them  on  all  to  do  : — nor  am  I  of  those 
ostrich-hearted  who  rise  and  sink,  as  if 
borne  on  the  wings  of  some  little  bird  : — 
nor  of  those  idlers,  the  disgrace  of  their 
kindred,  and  fit  only  for  grimaces  of  love: 
— they  who  perfume  themselves  evening 
and  morning,  and  paint  their  eye-lashes 
black :  nor  of  the  indolent,  who  hide  an 
evil  behind  a  good  ;  who  can  neither  fight 
in  war,  nor  show  hospitality  in  peace ; 
who  bear  no  arms,  and  tremble  at  every 
menace. 

"  I  am  not  of  those  timorous  travellers 
whom  darkness  covers  with  alarm,  when, 
wandering  astray  in  the  desert,  its  vast 
plain  alone  lies  before  them  ;  without  path 
or  track,  and  without  a  place  for  shelter. 

"  When  the  horny  sole  of  my  feet  strikes 
upon  flints,  it  brings  sparks  of  fire,  and 
scatters  them  with  noise. 

"  To  the  cries  of  hunger  I  respond  by 
successive  delays  ;  I  disdain  and  weary 
it,  till  at  length  I  destroy  it.  I  turn  aside 
my  thoughts  and  forget  it — I  swallow  in 
necessity  a  lump  of  dry  earth,  rather  than 
accept  hospitality  as  a  debt. 

"  I  snatch  but  a  mouthful,  and  set  forth 
in  the  morning  like  the  gaunt  gray  wolf, 
whom  one  solitude  leads  to  another.  He 
starts  at  daybreak,  with  hunger  wrapt  in 
his  folding  entrails,  coursing  against  the 
wind,  plunging  through  deepest  hollows, 
and  trotting  in  unceasing  speed.     *    *    * 

"  The  dark-plumaged  Qatas*  arrive  but 
to  drink  what  I  leave,  though  they  speed 
all  night  on  the  wing  to  slake  their  thirst 
in  the  morning.  We  had  set  out  together, 
led  by  the  same  want,  or  to  reach  the  same 
well.  The  qatas  with  flagging  wing  are 
like  runners  whose  speed  is  chained  (or 
checked)  by  their  flowing  robes  :  while  I, 
whose  garment  is  set  by  my  girdle,  pre- 
cede them  without  effort,  as  the  head  of 
their  flock.    *    *    * 

"  Lean  as  I  am,  I  choose  my  bed  on  the 
bare  earth,  and  rejoice  to  spread  on  its 
surface  the  projecting  vertebrae  of  my 
back.  My  pillow  is  this  bony  arm,  whose 
protruding  joints  are  like  the  huckle-bones^ 
of  the  gambler,  thrown  upon  the  field. 

11  Do  war  and  alarms  complain  of  Schan- 
fara's  absence?     Whose  victim  shall   I 


*  A  bird  proverbially  swift, 
t  Our  child's  game  of  huckle-bones  is  thus  evi- 
dently of  the  greatest  antiquity  in  Arabia. 


become  ?  Who  shall  first  strike  the  blow  1 
If  ye  behold  me,  oh  devouring  cares  !  like 
the  reptile  of  the  sands  exposed  to  the 
burning  sun,  with  body  uncovered  and 
naked  feet,  yet  learn  ye  that  I  retain  pa- 
tience: that  I  wear  her  as  a  cloak  without 
losing  my  hyena-heart;  and  that  fortitude 
serves  me  for  sandals. 

"  How  often  on  the  cold  night,  when  the 
hunter  for  warmth  burns  even  his  bow  and 
arrows,  do  I  take  my  course  through  dark- 
ness ;  cold,  hunger,  wrath,  and  terror  my 
companions.  Yes!  I  have  made  wives 
widows,  and  children  orphans,  and  re- 
turned while  the  night  was  yet  dark. 

"  They  say  in  the  morning,  'Our  dogs 
growled  last  night — I  thought,  was  it  a 
wolf  that  prowled  near,  or  a  young  hye- 
na ?  But  they  growled  only  a  moment, 
and  slept  again  ;  till  I  asked,  am  I  a  qata 
or  a  hawk,  waking  at  every  sound  ?  Yet 
now  we  see  the  fatal  cause  of  that  faint 
sound,  and  what  can  we  think  of  the  mur- 
derer ?  If  a  spirit  (Jin)  came  upon  us  by 
night,  his  visit  has  been  fearful :  if  a  man 
— but  men  cannot  inflict  such  losses  !'  " 

We  repeat  it:  these  historical  illustrations 
are  more  ancient  and  valuable  tlran  even  the 
romance  of  Antar  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory and  of  antiquity. 


Art.  X. — Manifiesto  de  Ids  ttazoyies  que 
legitiman  la  Declaration  de  Guerrd 
contra  el  Gobierno  del  General  D 
Andres  Santa-Cruz,  titulado  Presidente 
de  la  Confederacion  P  eru-Boliviana. 
Bunos-Aires,  imprenta  del  Estado.  (Ma- 
nifesto of  the  Causes  that  justify  the 
Declaration  of  War  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  General  Andres  Santa-Cruz, 
entitled  President  of  the  Peru-Bolivian 
Republic.)     Buenos  Ayres,  1837. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  we  presented  to 
our  readers  some  particulars  of  the  actual 
condition  of  Bolivia  its  rich  internal  produc- 
tions ;  its  capabilities  of  foreign  commerce  ; 
its  state  of  internal  peace  and  advance  to- 
wards prosperity ;  the  establishment  of 
institutions  such  as  in  all  fixed  and  stable 
governments  are  deemed  the  basis  of  social 
happiness  ;  its  efforts  for  the  extension  and 
increase  of  a  European  trade  ;  its  formation 
of  a  civil  code,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  population  ;  the  full  amnesty  granted  to 
Spaniards;  the  security  offered  to  them  in 
common  with  the  subjects  of  all  other 
nations  to  settle  in  that  territory  ;  the  hon- 
orable exemption  from  national  debt  and 
frauds;    the  opening   of  the   ports;    and, 
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lastly,  the  union  of  that  republic  with  the 
two  distinct  states  of  North  and  South  Peru; 
a  union  not  of  government  alone,  but  of 
interests  also,  which  seemed  to  promise  suc- 
cess to  the  labours  of  the  hand  that  had 
been  so  actively  employed  for  their  national 
concord  and  prosperity. 

It  is  painful  to  think  that,  however  care- 
fully calculated  the  chances  of  human  hap- 
piness, and  however  skilfully  adapted  the 
means  of  this  great  end  ;  whatever  the  bases 
on  which  are  founded  arrangements,  that  to 
mortal  wisdom  appear  to  offer  the  most  so- 
li isecunties  for  stability  and  success  ;  still 
an  inherent  principle  of  nature,  inexplicably 
entwining  evil  with  good,  introduces  the 
canker  into  the  very  seed  of  the  plant,  to 
grow  with  its  growth,  and  strengthen  with 
its  strength  ;  extending  its  influence  in  the 
germinating  bud,  and  infusing  into  the  ma- 
tured fruit  itself  that  "  amari  aliquid,"  which 
ever  lessens  or  disappoints  the  hopes  of  en- 
joyment and  the  care  of  the  cultivator.  The 
proof  every  moment  springs  up  before  our 
eyes,  alike  on  the  smallest  as  largest  scale; 
in  the  toil  or  provision  for  individual  objects, 
or  accumulations,  as  in  the  efforts  of  nations 
for  improvement:  from  the  cares  of  a  The- 
lusson  to  secure  boundless  wealth  for  a  de- 
scendant, to  the  reforms  and  revolutions  that 
change;  how  vainly !  the  face  of  empires, 
all  is°effort,  and  all  is  fruitless,  till  Hope 
itself  is  acknowledged  but  as  deferred  Dis- 
appointment. 

*  Poor  race  of  men  !  said  the  pitying  Spirit, 
Dearly  ye  pay  for  your  primal  fall; 

Some  drops  of  Ed^n  ye  still  inherit, 
But  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all." 

Regarding,  we  must  confess,  the  state  of 
things  in  the  portion  of  South  America  to 
which  we  have  alluded  with  no  ordinary 
degree  of  pleasurable  anticipation  ;  and 
viewing  the  union  of  the  three  provinces 
into  a  single  government,  forming  the 
proper  territory  united  under  the  ancient 
sceptre  of  the  Incas ;  we  were  tempted  to 
hope,  from  the  results  of  their  experience, 
a  restoration  of  pristine  wealth  and  felicity 
to  their  descendants  of  the  present  and  future 
days.  The  sagacity  that  with  them  had 
included  the  richest  districts  under  one 
sway,  and  was  satisfied  to  confine  their  real 
dominion  within  those  limits,  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  continent  was  open  to  them  ; 
together  with  the  prosperity  that  attended 
such  a  course,  till  romance  became  reality, 
and  even  avarice  was  palled  with  treasure ; 
all  this  pointed  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  richest  portion  of  that  southern 
hemisphere,  once  more  united  under  a  wise 
government,  would  return  to  the  height  of 


its  former  elevation,  though  possibly  in  a 
different  form  of  developement ;  not  by  the 
amassing  and  hoarding  of  inconceivable 
riches  in  one  single  country,  but,  thanks  to 
the  extension  and  influence  of  commerce, 
by  diffusing  those  riches  through  its  chan- 
nels to  minister  to  the  general  wants  of 
mankind,  and  principally  through  the  me- 
dium of  British  trade. 

The  illusion,  wherever  it  prevailed  has 
been  painfully  broken  in  upon  by  the  poli- 
tical events  of  the  last  few  months.  The  dis- 
satisfactions, jealousies,  and  wars  that  have 
originated  so  recently  in  that  quarter,  bid 
fair  to  dissipate  altogether  the  dreams  of 
future  expectation,  or  to  defer  them  to  so 
distant  and  indefinite  a  period  as  to  be  actu- 
ally beyond  the  flight  of  Hope.  We  have 
looked,  we  confess,  with  anxiety  for  some 
real  ground  of  dissension,  some  positive 
wrong  that  might  be  righted,  that  thus,  by 
the  removal  of  the  cause,  the  consequences 
produced  by  it  might  be  obviated.  What- 
ever is  tangible  may  be  approached,  what- 
ever is  true  may  be  shown ;  facts  can  be 
dealt  with,  but  fancies  are  tangents,  that 
recede  continually  from  the  point  of  contact. 
Whether  the  statements  in  question  belong 
to  the  former  or  the  latter  class  it  is  our  pro- 
vince here  to  examine:  if  the  difficulties 
spring  from  positive  injuries,  these  can  and 
ought  to  be  redressed  :  but  if  they  originate 
in  jealousy  alone ;  if  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal prosperity  of  one  state  excites  the  sense 
of  an  unfavorable  contrast  with  its  neigh- 
bor; or  if  the  natural  wish  of  one  govern- 
ment to  enrich  its  subjects  by  legitimate 
means,  such  as  opening  to  them  the  long 
sealed  up  channels  of  public  trade,  be  sim- 
ply an  accidental  and  unavoidable  loss  to 
the  inhabitants  of  any  former  emporium  of 
commerce ;  though  these  may  suffer,  they 
can  surely  have  no  right  to  complain  of 
their  more  fortunate  or  more  enlightened 
rival ;  still  less  to  take  up  arms,  that  readi- 
est resource  of  strength  against  weakness, 
of  passion  against  reason,  of  injustice  and 
oppression  against  legitimate  rights. 

A  rule  for  our  judgment  is  furnished  in 
such  cases  by  an  authority  to  which  none 
can  demur,  since  "  by  their  acts  we  shall 
know  them  ;"  and  as  the  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  the  Peru-Bolivian  republic  has  fur- 
nished us  with  ground  /or  the  conclusion 
that  its  government  is  wise  and  moderate,  so 
we  must  examine  the  conduct  of  its  two  an- 
tagonists, and  first  turn  our  attention  to 
Chile. 

It  has  often  been  stated  in  the  European 
papers,  that  an  expedition  undertaken  last 
Jul}'  against  the  existing  administration  of 
Chile  by   Don  Ramon   Freire,  a  native  of 
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that  country,  and  in  exile  at  Lima,  was  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  inasmuch  as  it  is  al- 
leged by  the  government  of  Chile,  that  the 
said  expedition  was  a  conjoint  scheme  of 
Generals  Orbegoso  and  Santa  Cruz.  This 
statement  has  been  frequently  repeated  also 
in  the  Mer curio  de  Valparaiso  and  the 
Araucano,  the  one  a  popular,  the  other  a 
government  paper,  but  not  verified  in  either 
by  any  document  whatever  ;  so  that  it  rests 
solely  on  the  assertion  that  their  information 
comes  from  good  authority. 

The  Expose  of  the  Peruvian  Govern 
ment  answers  the  charge  simply.  The 
exhaustion  of  the  finances  rendering  econo- 
my inevitable,  and  the  defeat  of  Salaverry 
rendering  the  maritime  force  unnecessary, 
General  Obregoso,  the  Peruvian  president, 
determined  to  reduce  the  Marine.  Accord- 
ingly, two  vessels,  the  Monteagudo,  and  the 
brig  Obregoso,  were  advertised  in  a  Lima 
newspaper,  and  chartered  by  a  Don  Jose 
Maria  Q,uiroga  on  a  trading  voyage,  the 
first  to  Guayaquil,  and  the  second  to  Cen- 
tral America. 

"  The  Orbegoso  was  a  government  mer- 
chantman, which  had  never  been  armed ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  Monteagudo,  the 
harbour-master  of  Callao  states  in  his  re- 
port to  the  actual  Minister  of  War  and 
Marine,  that,  the  agreement  of  chartering 
being  concluded,  he  received  orders  to  dis- 
arm her,  and  deposit  her  warlike  stores  in 
the  arsenal  at  Callao,  which  was  done,  with 
the  exception  of  a  dozen  old  twelve-poun- 
ders, which  had  for  a  long  time  been  kept 
in  the  hold  as  ballast,  and  which  being  un- 
serviceable were  allowed  to  remain  there." 
-p.  5. 

"It  is  also  plainly  asserted  in  the  docu- 
ment just  cited,  that  their  commanders  de- 
viated in  nothing  Jrom  the  usual  routine  of 
maritime  traders,  nor  gave  any  order,  ei- 
ther written  or  verbal,  which  might  raise 
his  suspicion.  The  Orbegoso  sailed  first, 
having  on  board  General  Freire  and  his 
associates." — p.  5. 

"Freire  did  not  make  a  secret  of  his  in- 
tending to  quit  Peru.  The  Chilians,  how- 
ever, in  corroboration  of  their  charge 
against  Generals  Orbegoso  and  Santa 
Cruz,  have  asserted,  that  Freire  was  open- 
ly furnished  with  men,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  that  the  men  were  paid  before  chey 
left  Callao." 

"  It  is,  however,  a  custom  of  very  an- 
cient date  in  Peru  to  give  a  month  in  ad- 
vance to  the  crew,  in  presence  of  the  har- 
bor-master, a  few  days  previous  to  the 
vessel  leaving  the  port,  in  order  that  the 
men  may  furnish  themselves  with  clothing 
and  other  nece^aries.  This  and  no  more 
was  done  with  the  crews  of  the  Orbegoso 
and  Monteagudo,  as  is  testified  by  the  de- 
positions of  their  commanders  and  mates, 
and  by  the  just  cited  document  of  the  har- 
vol.     xx.  12 


bour-master,  which  is  a  direct  refutation 
of  this  charge  as  well  as  of  the  other  ;  for, 
if  we  may  give  credence  to  an  official 
statement,  published,  circulated  among 
every  class,  and  uncontradicted,  we  must 
suppose  that  if  Freire  had  any  warlike 
stores,  they  were  put  on  board  clandes- 
tinely, and  under  false  pretences.*  At  a 
time  when  the  Republic  was  still  convulsed 
with  the  shock  it  had  received  from  inter- 
nal enemies ;  when  every  branch  of  the 
administration  was  in  the  utmost  disor- 
der; when  contrabanding  was  so  bare- 
facedly carried  on  that  even  barrels  of 
flour  were  smuggled  ashore  by  daylight, 
it  cannot  be  surprising  that  Freire  should 
have  been  able  to  furnish  himself  with  men 
and  warlike  stores  unknown  to  the  go- 
vernment. Such  things  are  possible  in 
every  country,  and  even  under  the  best 
organized  governments.  The  infant,  Don 
Carlos,  three  years  ago,  eluded  the  au- 
thorities of  England,  to  wage  a  most  de- 
structive war  in  Spain ;  and  yet  who 
would  for  a  moment  suppose  that  this  had 
been  planned  or  countenanced  by  the  En- 
glish government  ?  Ambition,  when  blend- 
ed with  the  wish  of  vengeance,  emboldens 
man  to  undertake  the  most  arduous  and 
difficult  enterprises  ;  and  Freire  could  not 
have  been  free  from  either.  He  had  once 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  his  country,  and 
been  elevated  to  the  highest  degree  of  re- 
publican dignity.  One  of  those  political 
convulsions,  so  frequent  in  all  the  states  of 
South  America  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  domination  in  that  hemisphere, 
not  only  deprived  him  of  the  presidency 
of  the  State,  but  also  compelled  him  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  a  neighboring  Repub- 
lic. Is  it  then  strange  that  the  ex-presi- 
dent should  have  kept  upon  his  country 
an  invidious  eye,  and  in  his  mind  the  de- 
sire of  avenging  the  wrongs  he  had  re- 
ceived? But  we  are  very  doubtful  with 
respect  to  the  equipment  taken  out  by 
Freire  ;  for  in  a  letter  of  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates, written  from  San  Carlos,  (the  fort 
at  Chiloe)  the  want  of  warlike  stores  is 
complained  of,  the  writer  saying,  that  he 
does  not  reckon  upon  any  other  arms  than 
400  muskets  fow*d  in  that  fort.  It  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel  of  this  narrative,  that  if 
Freire  a^umed  a  hostile  position  on  Chi- 
lian territory,  it  was  not  through  the  forces 
h^  nad  taken  with  him,  but  through  the 
cowardice  and  demoralization  of  the  go- 
vernment adherents,  and  that  when  these 
withdrew  their  support  he  could  not  keep 
his  ground/' — pp.  5,  6. 

The  case  of  Saldanhaand  the  Portuguese 
emigrant  expedition  from  England  against 
Terceira,  under  the  Wellington  administra- 
tion, is  still  more  a  case  in  point. 


*  We  correct,  at  times,  the  occasional  slips  of 
language  by  an  evidently  foreign  pen.  We  have, 
also,  throughout,  preserved,  omitted,  or  introduced 
italics,  as  seemed  best  to  our  judgment. 
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During  the  voyage  it  seems,  that  the 
Monteagudo's  crew  arose  against  Freire's 
partizans  onboard,  and  proceeded  to  Valpa- 
raiso to  deliver  them  up  as  prisoners.  "  The 
Orbegoso,  ignorant  of  what  had  happened, 
continued  her  route,  and  arrived  at  Chiloe, 
jhe  destined  point  of  the  expedition." 

"The  authorities  of  that  place  'surren- 
dered without  offering  the  slightest  resis- 
tance, and  four  companies  of  militia,  with 
some  t,  oops  of  the  line,  (we  quote  from  the 
Chilian  papers,)  joined  Freire?  who  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  the  fort.  The 
Monteagudo,  having  left  the  prisoners  at 
Valparaiso,  and  received  some  reinforce- 
ment from  government,  proceeded  to 
Chloe,  where  she  arrived  on  the  28th  of 
August!  Freire,  supposing  her  to  be  still 
under  the  command  of  Puga,  sent  an  or- 
der to  that  officer  to  land  with  his  men  and 
repair  to  the  fort.  This  was  executed  by 
twenty  six  of  the  government  men,  who, 
being  thus  admitted  into  the  fort,  retook 
it.  The  party  which  had  joined  Freire  on 
his  landing,  being  informed  of  this,  re- 
turned to  the  legitimate  authorities  ;  and 
Freire,  finding  himself  incapable  of  keep- 
ing his  ground,  took  refuge,  with  two  of 
his  associates,  on  board  a  French  wha- 
ler, where  they  were  arrested.  Thence 
they  were  taken  on  board  the  Monteagu- 
do, and  conveyed  to  Santiago,  where  their 
trial  took  place,  first  in  a  court  of  justice, 
from  which  they  received  sentence  of 
death,  and  afterwards  in  a  court-martial, 
where  that  sentence  was  commuted  to  ten 
years'  confinement  in  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez." — p.  7. 

"  This  is  the  story  of  the  expedition  of 
Freire,  such  as  it  is  given  by  the  Chilians. 
From  the  moment  the  Orbegoso  left  Cal- 
lao  to  the  moment  of  the  last  sentence  be- 
ing passed  against  Freire,  we  have  quoted 
the  statements  of  the  very  party  interested 
in  sustaining  the  charges  preferred  against 
the  government  of  Peru ;  and  it  is  upon 
the  same  authority  we  now  state,  that  nei- 
ther from  the  depositions  of  Freire  and 
his  associates,  noi  from  those  of  the  other 
individuals,  either  concerned  in  the  expe- 
dition or  brought  to  the  court  as  witnesses, 
does  the  supposed  culpability  of  the  Peru- 
vian government  appear,  even  inihe  most 
distant  light.  There  is  not  one  statement, 
not  one  circumstance,  nay,  not  even  on^ 
word  in  corroboration  of  it !" — p.  8. 

This  appears  conclusive.  We  now  come 
to  the  next  charge : 

"  It  was  said,  and  is  still  repeated,  by 
the  accusers,  that,  when  the  plans  of  Freire 
transpired,  measure*  were  taken  to  prevent 
the  sailing  of  La  Flor  del  Mar  with  com- 
munications to  the  Chilian  government. — 
This  is  another  misrepresentation." — p.  8. 

"  When  General  Moran,  chief  of  the  de- 
partment of  Lima,  was  apprized  that  the 


Monteagudo  and  Orbegoso  were  steering 
towards  the  south,  and  the  plan  of  the 
Chilian  exiles  began  to  be  suspected,  he, 
without  loss  of  time,  informed  the  Chilian 
consul,  as  well  as  the  authorities  at  Lima, 
of  what  had  been  communicated  to  him. 
With  this  motive  the  harbor-master  was 
called  to  the  capital;  and,  to  prevent  the 
joining  of  any  other  ship  to  those  that 
were  already  at  sea,  he  was  instructed  to 
order  that  no  vessel  should  leave  the  port 
until  his  return.  His  absence  was  from 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Ju- 
ly to  six  in  the  evening ;  consequently  the 
detention  complained  of  by  the  Chilians, 
and  upon  which  they  put  so  unwarranta- 
ble a  construction,  was  merely  a  delay  of 
seven  (eight)  hours.  But  how  the  Chi- 
lians can  have  ventured  to  say  that  this 
was  a  measure  to  prevent  the  sailing  of 
La  Flor  del  Mar,  we  know  not;  for  it  was 
not  known  that  the  vessel  was  to  sail  for 
Valparaiso.  Her  commander  had  cleared 
out  for  Guayaquil,  and  her  true  destina- 
tion was  concealed  from  the  authorities  at 
Callao  until  the  very  moment  she  sailed, 
which  was  on  the  8th  of  July,  about  two 
hours  after  the  return  of  the  harbor-mas- 
ter."—pp.  8,  9. 

There  is  much  reason  in  what  follows : 

"  When  we  take  this  circumstance  into 
consideration,  and  add  to  it  the  admission 
of  the  consul   of  Chile   at  Lima,  that  he 
had  suspected  the  machinations  of  the  Chi- 
lian  exiles,  and  heard  that   they  were  to 
embark  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  Peru- 
vian government,  we  cannot  abstain  from 
contending,  that  the  duplicity  of  which  the 
government  of  Chile  accuses  the  Peruvian 
authorities  is  far  more  perceptible  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Chilian  consul ;  nor  can  we 
help  feeling  that  he  is  greatly  to  blame  for 
the   misunderstanding  which   has   taken 
place  between  the  two  countries.     First, 
because  one  of  the  principal  charges  of  a 
diplomatic  agent  being  to  see  that  nothing 
is  done  in  the  country   where   he  resides 
against  the  interests  of  his  own  country, 
it  was  his  duty  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Chilian  exiles  ;  secondly,  because,  had 
he   apprized  the   Peruvian  authorities  of 
what  he  might  have  learned  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  had  heopenly  taken  measures  to  as- 
certain the  truth,   and  made  known  that 
a  vessel  (the  Flor  del  Mar)  was  in  readi- 
ne^«;  to  convey  to  his  government  the  re- 
sult of  his  inquiries,  Freire,  even  in  the 
case  of  being  supported  by  the  President 
Orbegoso,  would  not  have  dared  to  carry 
his  plans  into  execution,   and  if  he  had, 
then   no  one   could   dispute   the  right  of 
Chile  to  demand  redress  and  satisfaction, 
—pp.  9, 10. 

As  to  the  asserted  understanding  between 
Generals  Freire  and  St.  Cruz,  it  is  stated  by 
their  opponents,  that  a  letter  from  the  latter 
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to  the  former,  wherein  the  alleged  conni- 
vance of  the  former  is  made  clear,  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Chilian  at  Chile  but  that  it  is  not 
published,  out  of  regard  to  American  ho- 
nor !  We  consider  matters  somewhat  dif- 
ferently in  Europe,  and  should  imagine  that 
to  make  a  public  charge  against  a  public 
man's  character,  is  sufficiently  assailing  his 
honor,  and  that  his  adversaries  need  not  be 
so  delicate  as  to  decline  proving  what  they 
love  to  affirm:  provided  always  they  have 
the  proof,  as  they  say.  But  though  chal- 
lenged by  the  Lima  government,*  they  have 
not  produced  it.     Eheu,  jam  satis! 

From  the  ability  confessedly  shown  by 
Santa  Cruz,  it  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  ar- 
gued, that  the  mode  of  the  pretended  assist- 
ance to  Freire,  and  his  actuaUmeans,  were 
not  likely  to  be  considered  efficient,  or  any 
thing  better  than  a  waste  of  money,  by  the 
provident  ruler  of  Bolivia  ;  and  since,  as  the 
Expose  affirms  uncontradicted,  no  evidence 
was  brought  forward  to  connect  him  with 
the  invasion  upon  the  trial  of  Freire;  and 
since  the  letter  referred  to  has  not  been  pub- 
lished by  Chile  to  substantiate  that  charge, 
it  bears,  in  ordinary  reasoning,  no  weight 
whatever,  unless  against  those  who  have 
made  it.  Freire,  the  ex-President  of  Chile, 
appears  to  have  been  the  Murat  of  the  west- 
ern world,  lost  in  an  attempt  to  imitate  Na- 
poleon. So  far  as  we  can  find,  of  proof 
there  is  none  whatever  that  Santa  Cruz  was 
hostile  to  Chile  ;  and  even  the  expedition  of 
Freire  occurred,  not  under  Santa  Cruz,  but 
during  Orbegoso's  administration  of  North 
Peru.  But  there  is  something  very  like 
positive  proof  of  the  hostility,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  Chile  to  Santa  Cruz  :  for,  though 
no  evidence  can  be  adduced,  still  accusations 
are  and  have  been  made  against  him,  from 
that  quarter,  and  Chile  has  declared  her  in- 
tention that  Santa  Cruz  no  mande  en  el  Peru. 
Let  us  glance  a  moment  at  the  further  acts 
of  Chile. 

That  government  sent  a  brig  of  war  to 
Callao,  which  arrived  a  few  days  after  San- 
ta Cruz  reached  the  capital.  We  shall 
merely  remark  to  our  readers,  that  it  is  a 
known  principle  of  the  human  mind,  when 
hostilely  disposed  towards  any  particular 
object,  to  have  its  attention  awakened  and  its 
suspicions  excitable,  by  all  that  passes  re- 
specting it.  And  we  affirm,  therefore,  that 
the  following  instance  of  official  neglect 
could  arise  only  from  an  absence  of  suspi- 
cion in  the  mind  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  accord- 
ance, therefore,  with  the  Peruvian  writer's 
Expose — 


*  In  the  Eco  del  Protectorado. 


"  We  have  all  reason  to  believe  that, 
when  Santa  Cruz  arrived  at  Lima,  the 
wrath  of  Chile  was  not  suspected;  for  six 
days  after  (on  the  21st),  the  Chilian  brig 
of  war,  the  Achilles,  arrived  at  Callao, 
and  was  received,  not  only  as  the  other 
vessels  belonging  to  friendly  nations,  but 
amongst  the  Peruvian  men-of-war,  which 
lay  dismantled  and  unguarded  in  that  har- 
bor. So  little  suspicion  was  at  that  time 
entertained  of  Chile's  hostile  intentions, 
that  one  of  those  vessels  had  only  two 
men  on  board. 

';  Alter  receiving  the  usual  visit  from  the 
harbor- master,  Guarrido,  the  commander 
of  the  Achilles  went  on  shore  with  one  of 
his  officers,  and  passed  great  part  of  the 
day  with  the  commander  of  the  marine, 
with  whom  they  dined,  and  parted  in  the 
evening  in  perfect  good  understanding. — 
Another  officer  went  to  Lima,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  Chilian  Consul,  Don 
Ventura  Lavalle.  The  Vice-Consul  at 
Callao  passed  the  whole  day  on  board  the 
Achilles  ;  and.  in  fact,  the  comers  and  the 
resident  Chilians  communicated  with  the 
freedom  allowed  to  parties  of  whose  amity 
no  suspicion  is  entertained-  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  commander  of  the 
Achilles,  during  that  night,  manned  three 
of  the  dismantled  Peruvian  men-of-war, 
the  Arequipciia,  the  Santa  Cruz,  and  the 
Peruviana,  and  made  to  sea  with  them."(!) 
— pp.  15,  16. 

This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  novel  mode  of 
simply  seeking  redress,  which  is  the  reason 
assigned  by  the  aggressors  for  this  step  ;  but 
if  Chile  was  jealous  of  the  growing  trade  of 
the  United  Republics,  and  felt  sure  that  their 
commerce,  which  had,  previous  to  the  Union, 
selected  her  port  of  Valparaiso  as  the  first 
point  to  touch  at,  should  now  be  transferred 
entirely  to  their  native  free  ports, — no  seri- 
ous crime,  surely  for  a  government  to  take 
due  care  of  its  own  subjects, — then  we  can 
understand  the  abstraction  of  the  vessels  in 
question ;  which,  in  case  of  need,  in  the 
hands  of  their  proper  government,  would 
have  sufficed  to  defend  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine of  the  Confederate  Republic  from  any 
friendly  interference  of  their  neighbors. — 
The  manner,  too,  of  the  deed  was  as  flagitious 
as  the  matter ;  the  resident  minister  from 
Chile  being  implicated  in  it: — 

"  Next  morning,  when  this  act  of  open 
aggression  was  known  at  Callao  and  Li- 
ma, the  greatest  alarm  spread  through 
the  people,  lest  other  acts  of  hostility  and 
depredation  should  be  committed.  Every 
class,  and  every  individual,  was  seized 
with  terror,  at  an  event  so  daring  and  un- 
expected, and  a  thousand  conjectures 
were  immediately  afloat.  Amidst  this 
agitation,  it  was  propagated  and  ascer- 
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tained  that  the  Chilian  Consul*  after  ha- 
ving been  waited  upon  by  the  officer  from 
the  Achilles,  as  already  mentioned,  had 
himself  repaired  clandestinely  to  that  ves- 
sel, taking  in  his  company  the  son  of  the 
President  of  Chile,  whom  he  left  there  on 
his  return  to  Lima!  The  supposition, 
then,  that  some  plot  against  the  present 
administration  had  been  formed,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Don  Ventura  Lavalle, 
struck  every  mind ;  and  the  landing  of 
Chilian  forces,  the  pillage  of  warehouses, 
and,  in  fact,  every  sort  of  outrage,  was 
fearfully  expected.  In  this  perplexity,  the 
government  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Don  Ventura  Lavalle,  intimating  their 
wish  of  an  interview.  Lavalle  answered, 
that  in  his  capacity  of  diplomatic  agent 
he  could  not  comply  with  their  wishes,  but 
that  government  had  the  option  to  com- 
municate with  him  either  by  writing  or  by 
means  of  a  deputy.  This  was  a  captious 
reply,  which  increased  the  alarm  of  the 
government;  and  as  Don  Ventura  Lavalle 
had  been  received  by  Salaverry,  as  Charge- 
d'Affaires  of  Chile,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  that  rebel,  the  conjecture  that  he 
might  be  acting  in  concert  with  the  disaf- 
fected to  the  actual  administration  be- 
came the  more  probable.  In  this  emer- 
gency, the  government  saw  no  safer  ex- 
pedient than  to  secure  the  person  of  Don 
Ventura  Lavalle."— pp.  16,  17. 

We  freely  admit  that  the  Chilian  papers 
had  good  grounds  here,  apparently,  for  pro- 
tecting against  so  unusual  a  step ;  but  every 
reader  must  hesitate  to  determine  whether  it 
was  really  a  flagrant  violation  of  diplomatic 
immunities,  till  he  has  weighed  the  conduct 
of  the  party  concerned  as  himself  preserving 
or  forfeiting  the  immunities,  and  heard  the 
following  arguments  in  defence  of  the  Peru- 
vian proceeding : — 

"  The  objects  for  which  a  diplomatic 
agent  is  designed  are,  first,  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  relations  of  amity  and 
good  intelligence  between  his  government 
and  that  where  he  resides;  secondly,  to 
see  that  their  mutual  conventions  are  ob- 
served ;  thirdly,  to  prevent  any  thing  ta- 
king place  in  the  country  where  he  resides 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  his  nation; 
fourthly,  to  protect  such  of  his  country- 
men as  require  protection.  He  is  essen- 
tially a  minister  of  peace,  and  the  immu- 
nities allowed  him  are  no  more  than  the 
warrant  of  that  security  and  peace  for 
himself  which  the  country  expects  from 
him.  He  comes  there  as  an  agent  of  ami- 
ty and  peaceable  relations,  and  he  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  because  the 
country  believes  he  can  never  act  contra- 
ry to  these  purposes,  and  in  reciprocity 


*  These  italics  are  ours. 


gives  him  such  privileges  as  to  secure  his 
safety.  But,  should  this  agent  at  any  time 
abuse  the  confidence  of  the  country,  he 
has  no  longer  any  claims  upon  it  for  the 
continuance  of  those  exemptions,  because, 
by  foregoing  the  primary  and  most  essen- 
tial part  of  his  charge,  he  has  forfeited 
them."— pp.  17,  18. 

This  reasoning,  we  ourselves  think,  re- 
quires the  support  of  the  following  facts  in 
illustration  of  this  particular  case;  since  the 
term  abuse  the  confidence  is  in  itself  too  inde- 
finite to  allow  an  application  of  the  argu- 
ment in  general : — 

"  Lavalle,  when  the  arrest  took  place, 
was  no  longer  either  the  agent  of  a  friend- 
ly nation,  orjiimself  the  minister  of  peace. 
His  government  had  committed  an  out- 
rage against  that  where  he  resided;  an 
open  insult,  a  theft,  the  forerunner  of  other 
insults  and  hostilities  ; — a  deed,  in  fact,  of 
the  criminality  of  which  Lavalle  himself 
was  so  convinced,  that,  in  his  circular  to 
the  foreign  agents,  written  on  board  the 
Achilles,  he  requests  them  to  suspend  their 
judgment  upon  it  until  the  government  of 
Chile  should  explain  the  motives.  This 
act,  then,  had  been  perpetrated  with  his 
previous  knowledge  ;  he  had  communed 
and  combined  with  the  offenders  ;  and  he 
was  pointed  out  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people  as  the  most  culpable.  The 
government,  nevertheless,  still  reluctant 
to  break  the  bond,  requests  of  him  an 
interview.  He  refuses  it,  because  he  knows 
that  the  object  of  this  interview  is  to  draw 
from  him  an  explanation  of  his  conduct; 
and  he  refuses,  under  an  insidious  pretext, 
for  the  request  had  nothing  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  diplomatic  rank ;  on 
the  contrary,  Lavalle,  refusing  to  comply 
with  it,  has  overlooked  one  of  the  first  du- 
ties of  his  charge ;  because,  in  the  same 
way  that  governments  cannot  deny  access 
to  diplomatic  agents,  these  are  bound  to 
make  themselves  accessible  either  per- 
sonally or  by  writing;  and  any  govern- 
ment has,  on  this  principle,  an  undoubted 
right  to  demand  the  presence  of  a  diplo- 
matic agent  when  this  becomes  expedient. 
We  therefore  contend  that,  under  all  these 
circumstances,  the  arrest  does  not  parti- 
cipate of  the  character  which  the  Chilians, 
as  well  as  those  unacquainted  with  the 
preceding  incidents,  charge  it  with,  La- 
valle having,  by  his  connivance  at  the 
outrage  perpetrated  against  the  country, 
and  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  forfeited 
his  rights  as  a  diplomatist. 

"But  so  willing  was  the  government  to 
forget  Senor  Lavalle's  trespasses,  that  no 
sooner  was  the  non-existence  of  a  plot  as- 
certained than  he  was  restored  to  liberty, 
and  his  arrest  was  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour."— pp.  18,  19. 

The  Chilian  minister  wrote  the  same  day 
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to  state  the  order  of  his  government  to  de- 
mand his  passport, — which  looks  like  pre- 
meditated, preconcerted  hostility, — and  to 
beg  that  it  might  be  sent  that  day,  August 
22,  1336  ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  ac- 
companied by  the  following  note  from  the 
government  of  Lima  ; — 

"  North  Peruvian  State, 
Protectoral  Palace, 
u  Lima,  August  22nd,  1836. 
"  The  undersigned,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  has  received  the  note  of  the  Con- 
sul-General of  Chile,   dated  this  day,  in 
which  he  informs  H.  E.  of  having  received 
orders  from  the  government  of  Chile  to 
withdraw  from  Peru,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  the   consul-general  requests  to 
have  his  passport  this  very  day. 

"  The  undersigned  has  been  directed  by 
H.  E.  the  Protector  to  furnish  the  consul- 
general  with  his  passport,  and  to  state 
that,  although  the  scandalous  deed  perpe- 
trated at  Callao  last  night  by  the  Achilles 
authorizes  H.  E.  to  take  the  most  prompt 
and  severe  measures  of  retaliation  against 
a  government  which,  by  such  an  act  of 
piracy,  has  become  an  outlaw  in  the  rights 
of  nations  ;  H.  E.,  faithful  to  the  principles 
of  moderation  he  has  adopted  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  external  affairs,  will  for  the 
present  abstain  from  any  act  of  hostility 
against  the  Chilians  resident  in  this  state, 
or  against  the  consul-general.  But  it  is 
his  wish  that  the  consul-general  should  be 
made  to  understand,  that  the  government 
over  which  H.  E.  presides,  possesses  all 
the  means,  as  well  as  resolution  and  ener- 
gy, to  demand  a  satisfaction  equal  to  the 
insult  received,  and  to  prevent  the  future 
violations  of  his  territory  ;and  that,  should 
fresh  insults  be  offered,  or  the  Chilians 
resident  in  Peru  attempt  to  disturb  the 
quiet  of  the  country,  the  most  severe  mea- 
sures will  be  taken. 

"  Enclosing  the  passport  to  the  consul- 
general,  H.  E.  wishes  him  also  to  be  ap- 
prized, that  his  quitting  this  territory  must 
take  place  to-day  without  fail. 

"The  undersigned  concludes,  assuring 
Seiior  Lavalle  of  his  respect,  &c. 

(Signed)  Pio  de  Tristan." 

"At  four  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  same  day, 
the  few  officers  and  men  of  the  Arequipe- 
iia  were  sent  ashore  in  a  lighter  belonging 
to  the  Achilles,  and  the  following  note  from 
Garrido,  delivered  to  the  minister  of  ma- 
rine : — 

"On  board  the  Achilles,  two  miles  to 
leeward  of  the  Island  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
—August  22nd,  1836. 
"The  inexplicable  conduct  of  your  go- 
vernment has  put  mine  under  the  necessity 
of  adopting,   as   means   of   defence,   the 
measure  of  which  you  must  have  heard 
through  other  channels.     It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Chilian  government  to  retain 
the  vessels  of  which  I  have  taken  posses- 
sion, as  pledges  of  peaee  from  the  Peru- 


vian government,  and  perhaps,  with  the 
intention  of  delivering  them  up  again 
when  sufficient  securities  of  peace  be 
otherwise  given.  Those  individuals  cap- 
tured in  the  Arequipefia,  who  have  not 
been  willing  to  enlist  themselves  under  the 
Chilian  flag,  are  allowed  to  return  to  the 
service  of your  government,  and  the  same 
consideration  will  be  had  with  those  on 
board  the  Santa  Cruz,  when  that  vessel 
joins  us. 

"  I  hope  you  will  allow  D.  Ventura  La- 
valle, Charge  d' Affaires  of  Chile,  with  his 
goods,  and  the  Chilians  who  choose  to 
accompany  him,  to  pass  on  board  the 
Achilles.    God  bless  you  ! 

(Signed)         "  Victorino  Garrido." 

To  this  last  note  are  attached  the  follow- 
ing pertinent  remarks: — 

"  It  will  be  observed,  in  the  first  line  of 
this  document,  that  Garrido  gives,  as  the 
cause  of  his  conduct,  the  inexplicable  con- 
duct of  the  Peruvian  government.  But 
how  did  they  know  it  was  inexplicable 
before  they  demanded  an  explanation? — 
The  Government  of  Peru  had  not  been 
called  upon  by  that  of  Chile  to  give  any 
explanations,  and  the  act  we  have  just  de- 
scribed was  committed  before  any  of  the 
means  by  which  civilized  nations  in  our 
days  seek  to  obtain  redress  had  been  re- 
sorted to;  moreover,  it  was  committed  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  address  of  the 
President  of  Chile  to  the  assembly,  in 
which  it  is  declared,  'that  until  irrefra- 
gable proofs  of  the  culpability  of  the  Peru- 
vian government  were  obtained,  Chile 
would  not  proceed  to  any  act  of  hostility.' 
We  ask  now,  were  these  proofs  found 
when  the  Achilles  pillaged  the  port  of  Cal- 
lao ?  Have  they  been  obtained  since  ? — 
Where,  and  how  ?"— pp.  20,  21. 

The  proposed  intervention  of  the  British 
Consul,  at  the  request  of  the  British  mer- 
chants, was  acceded  to  ;  a  conversation  was 
agreed  to  on  board  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
vessel  the  Talbot  for  cessation  of  hostilities, 
till  both  governments  could  explain,  24 
hours  being  allowed  for  the  Peruvian  Presi- 
dent's signature,  and  50  days  for  Chile. — 
The  Chilians,  therefore,  took  off  the  captur- 
ed vessels,  and  their  Consul  Lavalle  reland- 
ed,  to  arrange  his  private  affairs,  The  Pe- 
ruvian answer  of  consent  was  obtained  im- 
mediately in  the  following  note  : — 

"  Seeing  no  rational  motives  for  enga- 
ging the  Republics  of  Peru  and  Chile  in 
a  war  that  would  be  prejudicial  without 
being  decisive,  the  government  of  Peru, 
being  immutable  in  their  peaceful  views, 
and  wishing  to  give  every  facility  to  such 
explanations  as  are  necessary  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  moment,  I  approve  of 
this  convention." — p.  23. 
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On  the  30th  September,  the  Peruvian 
minister  at  Chile  inquired  whether  the  go- 
vernment meant  to  sanction  the  convention, 
and  received  an  answer  in  the  negative, 
based  upon  the  following  specimen  of  Chi- 
lian diplomatic  argumentation  : — 

"  There  having  been  no  war,  there  can 
be  no  preliminary  convention  of  peace  ; 
and  the  most  clear  proof  of  the  existence 
of  peaceful  relations  between  the  two  coun  - 
tries  is  our  having  taken,  in  the  way  of 
pledges,  the  Peruvian  men-of  war  anchor- 
ed at  Callao.  Such  measures,  far  from 
being  hostile,  are  reckoned  amongst  the 
legitimate  means  of  reclaiming  justice, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  extreme  of 
hostilizing  the  nation  that  has  given  cause 
of  suspicion." — p.  24. 

By  way  of  a  commentary,  we  may  refer 
to  the  capturing  and  enlisting  of  these 
•peaceful  relations  when  there  had  been  no 
war ;  and  to  illustrate  an  argument  which 
most  persons  will  think  required  elucidation, 
"  four  days  after  this  (on  the  16th)  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  following  decree"  : — 

"  The  National  Congress  authorizes  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  declare  war 
against  Peru,  in  case  of  that  government 
refusing  to  make  such  adequate  compen- 
sation for  the  injuries  done  to  Chile,  and  to 
offer  such  conditions  as  may  warrant  the 
independence  of  this  Republic.  The  Pre- 
sident of  Chile  will  make  public  to  all  na- 
tions the  just  motives  which  have  obliged 
the  Chilian  people  to  adopt  this  extreme, 
after  so  many  sacrifices  made  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace." — p.  24. 

The  Chilians  now  determined  upon  send- 
ing a  plenipotentiary  to  Peru,  but  this  ple- 
nipotentiary was  accompanied  by  a  squadron 
of  five  sail,  H  because  it  was  not  just  to  allow 
the  aggressing  government  (i.  e.  Peru  !)  to 
augment  and  concentrate  its  naval  forces 
under  the  shelter  of  friendly  intercourse." 
The  Chileno  squadron  was  therefore  charg- 
ed to  keep  the  ships  of  the  different  republics 
at  a  certain  distance,  until  negotiations 
should  be  concluded  ! 

The  propositions  submitted  by  their  ple- 
nipotentiary were  six  in  number,  viz. —  1st, 
Satisfaction  for  the  violence  offered  to  Don 
Ventura  Lavalle:  2nd,  The  independence 
of  Bolivia  and  of  the  Ecuador  (i.  e.  the  pre- 
servation of  the  political  equilibrium  of  the 
Southern  Repub'ics)  3rd,  A  diminution  of 
the  naval  forces  of  Peru :  4th,  Commercial 
reciprocity,  each  country  placing  the  other 
on  the  terms  of  the  most  favored  nation: 
5th,  The  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  in- 
curred by  Peru  against  Chile,  both  during 
the  war  of  the  Independence,  and  on  ac- 


count of  Freire's  expedition :  6th  Mutual 
exemption  for  the  Chilians  in  Peru,  and  the 
Peruvians  in  Chile,  from  all  forced  contri- 
butions under  the  name  of  loan,  and  from 
being  compelled  to  serve  in  the  army,  in  the 
militia  or  in  the  navy. 

The  4th  and  6th  articles  are  presumptive 
evidence  that  neither  state  could  complain 
much  of  the  other;  and  these,  with  the  1st, 
were  open  to  discussion.  Acceding  to  the 
5th,  as  regards  its  second  part,  would  have 
been  publicly  confessing  what  had  been  so 
publicly  denied,  and  its  introduction  there- 
fore looks  like  an  intentional  insult  to  bar 
farther  negotiation.  But  the  3d  of  the  stipu- 
lations is  clearly  of  a  nature  to  preclude  all 
arrangement,  unless  as  the  conquertd  recei- 
ving laws  from  the  conqueror  ;  and  the 
2d  is  even  still  more  extravagantly  ridicu- 
lous— a  foreign  state  stipulating  with  her 
adversary  for  the  independence  of  the  latter, 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  very  fact  of  that 
stipulation  ! 

The  Chileno  squadron  arrived  off  Callao 
the  21st  of  October,  and  the  commander  sent 
in  notice  of  his  intention  to  that  port  with  a 
salute.  Herrera,  the  governor,  declined  the 
double  courtesy,  and  stated  that  none  could 
land  except  the  minister  and  his  suite.  To 
this  "  retort  courteous"  the  Chileno  admiral, 
Blanco,  replies  by  the  following  note,  which 
which  we  look  upon  simply  in  the  light  of 
the  "  quip  modest." 

"  Your  answer  has  surprised  me  ex- 
ceedingly. To  deny  the  Chilian  squadron 
admission  to  the  port  of  a  friendly  state, 
and  at  the  very  time  of  its  conveying  a 
minister  plenipotentiary,  seems  to  me  an 
act  of  hostility  which  I  cannot  account 
for,  considering  the  relations  of  friendship 
(the  old  story  again)  which  exist  between 
Chile  and  Peru.  You  will  please  to  tell 
me  the  motive  of  this  novelty,  the  most 
strange  indeed,  inasmuch  as  the  ports  of 
Chile  are  open  to  all  classes  of  Peruvian 
vessels,*  as  well  as  to  individuals,  who 
enjoy  in  that  country  special  hospitality 
and  benevolence. 

"Your  answer  will  serve  as  a  guide  for 
my  future  resolutions,  which,  without  this 
serious  precedent,  could  only  be  peaceful, 
and  designed  to  strengthen  the  relations 
of  amity  and  cordiality  between  the  two 
countries."— p.  28. 

The  answer  was  sent  accordidingly. 

"  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
your  communication  of  this  day,  in  which 
you  manifest  great  surprise  at  the  squa- 


*  It  might  have  been  added,  and  however  ob- 
tained. 
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dron  being  denied  admission  into  this 
port.  This  negative  is  but  the  conse- 
quence of  the  conduct  of  the  Achilles  on 
the  21st  of  last  August,  and  of  the  non-ra- 
tification of  the  convention  concluded  on 
the  28th  of  the  same  month,  and  which 
had  for  its  object  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties against  Peru.  It  is  surprising  that 
Chile,  instead  of  taking  measures  to  enter 
into  an  adjustment  of  this  question,  which 
Peru  has  shown  she  desires,  should  send 
here  a  squadron,  the  presence  of  which 
can  by  no  means  be  held  a  testimonial  of 
peace  and  amity,  or  fail  to  alarm. 

"  Peru,  Sir,  wishes  for  peace,  because  it 
is  under  the  shield  of  peace  that  the  pros- 
perity of  nations  grows.  There  is  no  sa- 
crifice, excepting  that  of  its  honor,  that 
this  country  will  not  make  to  obtain  it; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  I  must  inform  you, 
that  unless  I  receive  fresh  instructions 
from  my  government,  I  shall  not  deviate 
from  this  line  of  conduct." — p.  29. 

To  this  Blanco  replies  by  requesting  to 
be  at  once  admitted,  with  his  fleet,  as  the 
forces  of  a  friendly  nation  ;  as  a  proof  of 
which,  he  observes — 

"The  embargo  (embargo!)  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian vessels, besides  being  made  accord- 
ing to  the  most  strict  principles  of  justice, 
was,  as  you  well  know,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  Peru  having  made  use  of  its 
naval  forces  to  destroy  the  liberty,  and 
even  the  independence  of  Chile,  plunging 
it  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war." — p.  30. 

To  this  satisfactory  statement  the  Peruvi- 
an governor  somewhat  drily  replies,  that — 

"  The  instructions  he  has  had  with  re- 
spect to  the  squadron  under  your  com- 
mand are  not  to  allow  it  to  come  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  port,  because  govern- 
ment, being  the  guardian  of  the  national 
interests,  must  not  give  occasion  to  the 
repetition  of  acts  like  that  which  you  term 
an  embargo." — p.  33. 

We  need  take  but  two  extracts  more  from 
this  correspondence,  perhaps  unique  in  the 
annals  of  diplomacy.  The  Peruvian  go- 
vernment requiring  a  promise  that  the  Chi- 
leno  squadron,  in  retiring,  as  proposed  from 
the  coasts  of  the  North  and  South  Peruvian 
States,  will  not  commit  any  act  of  hostility, 
capture,  embargo,  or  detention,  (are 
these  synonyms  of  peace  ?)  on  the  property 
of  the  said  states  and  their  subjects  :  to  this 
the  Chilian  diplomatist  replies,' — 

"  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  ac- 
cede to  this  new  request,  because  you 
must  know  that,  although  I  am  satisfied, 
nay  certain,  of  the  peaceful  and  sincere 
intentions  of  my  government,  /  could  not 


grant  such  a  promise  without  their  special 
orders  and  instructions." — p.  35. 

The  plenipotentiary  then,  at  great  length, 
assured  the  Peruvian  General  de  Tristan, 
"  that,  his  mission  being  unconcludtd,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  squadron  will  return 
to  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  prevent  the  re-union 
and  augmentation  of  the  naval  forces  of  that 
republic;  that,  in  his  note  on  the  3d,  he  had 
not  mentioned,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
absolute  departure  of  the  squadron  from  the 
coast  of  Peru,  but  merely  and  indefinitely 
its  retiring  from  Callao;  that  any  pretensions 
of  the  government  of  Peru  with  respect  to 
the  squadron  might  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
preliminary  agreement  after  their  landing, 
provided  Peru  should  ensure  to  the  squadron 
the  retaining  of  its  present  advantageous  po- 
sition ;  and  finally  that  he  should  wish  to 
ascertain  if  the  minister,  in  employing  the 
words  peaceful  usages,  had  excepted  from 
their  meaning  the  conveyance  of  communi- 
cations to  the  squadron  ;"  and  withdrew  from 
the  coast. 

We  deem  it  absolutely  unnecessary  to 
add  a  word  to  these  extracts,  since  never  did 
facts  speak  more  clearly  for  themselves  of 
moderation  on  one  side  and  presumptuous 
insolence  on  the  other.  It  could  only  be  a 
government  confiding  in  its  own  strength,  in 
the  justice  of  its  cause,  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  its  views,  that  would  bear  so  much 
of  provocation  from  a  state  that  could  in- 
spire so  little  of  serious  alarm. 

We  need  not  touch  upon  the  allusions  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Chilian  government  at 
home,  for  this  forms  no  part  of  our  subject; 
and  we  now  turn  to  the  manifesto  of  Buenos 
Ayres  against  Santa  Cruz. 

We  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
grounds  upon  which,  we  found  by  the  Eng- 
lish newspapers,  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  bases  its  proceedings.  We  can  dis- 
cover, neither  in  the  extracts  they  furnish, 
nor  in  the  original  document,  any  thing 
beyond  bare  assertion,  without  attempt  at 
argument  or  at  proof.  We  give  the  mate- 
rial portions  of  the  official  declaration  of 
war  as  they  are  given  in  the  Morning  Herald 
of  August  23,  1837. 

"  The  government  charged  with  the  fo- 
reign affairs  of  the  republic,  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Argentine  confede- 
ration, considering, 

"That  the  occupation  of  Peru  by  a  Bo- 
livian army,  is  not  founded  on  any  right, 
except  that  of  an  illegal,  null,  and  crimi- 
nal treaty,  stipulated  and  signed  by  a 
Peruvian  general,  without  power,  and 
without  authority,  to  deliver  up  his  coun- 
try to  a  foreigner; 
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"  That  General  Santa  Cruz  has,  with  the 
force  under  his  command,  dilacerated  Pe- 
ru and  arrogated  to  himself  an  absolute 
power,  sanctioned  by  diminutive  and  in- 
competent assemblies  ; 

"That  this  scandalous  proceeding  at- 
tacks the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty, 
which  all  the  republics  of  South  America 
recognize  as  the  basis  of  their  institutions  ; 

"  That  the  intervention  of  General  San- 
ta Cruz  to  change  the  political  order  of 
Peru  is  a  criminal  aggression  against  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  the  American 
states,  and  a  notorious  infringement  of  the 
law  of  nations  ; 

"That  the  concentration  in  his  person 
of  an  authority  for  life,  despotic  and  un- 
limited over  Peru  and  Bolivia,  with  the 
power  of  naming  his  successor,  tramples 
upon  the  rights  of  both  states,  and  insti- 
tutes a  personal  fief,  which  the  acts  of  in- 
dependence of  both  republics  solemnly 
proscribe; 

"  That  the  extension  of  such  power,  by 
an  abuse  of  force,  overturns  the  conser- 
vative equilibrium  of  peace  in  the  repub- 
lics bordering  on  Peru  and  Bolivia  ; 

"  Considering  that  the  cantoning  troops 
of  the  army  of  General  Santa  Cruz  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  confederation,  the 
anarchical  expedition  sent  to  Chile  from 
the  ports  of  Peru  under  the  notorious  pro- 
tection of  the  agents  of  the  said  chief,  and 
his  simultaneous,  constant,  and  perfidious 
intrigues,  to  create  insurrection  in  the  Ar- 
gentine republic,  confirm  the  existence  of 
a  political  plan  to  render  the  independence 
and  the  honour  of  the  states  bordering  on 
Peru  and  Bolivia  subordinate  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  usurper  ; 

"  That  the  continual  state  of  inquietude 
and  uncertainty  in  which  the  Argentine 
republic  is  placed  by  the  insidious  conduct 
of  the  government  of  General  Santa  Cruz, 
causes  all  the  evils  of  war  without  any  of 
its  advantages ; 

"And  lastly,  that  the  double  and  false 
policy  of  General  Santa  Cruz  has  render- 
ed or  no  avail  any  guarantee  depending 
on  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  his  promises  : 

"It  declares — 1.  That  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  acts  of  hostility  alluded 
to  and  proved,  the  Argentine  confedera- 
tion is  at  war  with  the  government  of  Ge- 
neral Santa  Cruz  and  his  adherents,"  &c. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice,  that  the  two 
assertions  of  the  fourth  paragraph  are  en- 
tirely false,  for  the  President,  in  his  official 
answer  to  the  proposition,  accepted  the  au- 
thority only  till  the  formation  of  a  federal 
congress.  This  official  document  bears 
date  August  17,  1836:  and  since  it  was 
public  and  official,  and  since  it  annuls  the 
pretended  violence  to  American  liberty,  it 
is  singular  that  a  state  paper  of  such  im- 
portance should  not  be  alluded  to  in  the 
public  and    official  declaration  of  the  go- 


vernment of  Buenos  Ay  res  f  Why  was  it 
passed  over  ?  surely  that  government  reads 
the  Eco,  the  public  organ  of  its  rival. 

We  conceive  the  charge  of  assisting  the 
expedition  of  Freire  against  Chile  to  have 
been  amply  refuted,  since  the  documents  to 
establish  it  are  not  forthcoming  when  chal- 
lenged— and  we  cannot  assume  as  fact  that 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  any  exis- 
tence. But  this  affects  Chile,  not  Buenos 
Ayres. 

The  intrigues,  inquietude,  and  uncertainty 
alluded  to,  seem  not  so  important  as  to  re- 
quire specification  in  the  very  document 
whichr  nevertheless,  would  assign  them  as 
sufficient  causes  of  war  !  The  original 
Manifesto,  which  serves  as  a  running  com- 
mentary on  the  Declaration  of  War,  does 
indeed  state  these  particulars,  and  complains 
that  the  Peruvian  President  gave  no  answer 
to  the  repeated  complaints  of  Buenos  Ayres 
on  this  head.  Now  let  us  observe,  that  Bo- 
livia formed  at  the  time  of  the  declaration 
of  independence  of  1814  a  part  of  the  state 
of  Buenos  Ayres ;  that,  in  a  country  of  such 
vast  extent,  the  capital  being  500  leagues 
from  this  portion  of  the  state,  the  petty  towns 
had  their  mutual  rivalries  and  dissensions 
for  want  of  an  effective  supreme  control — 
as  has  been  the  case  with  every  nation  in 
every  age  under  anything  like  similar  cir- 
cumstances :  that  at  the  time  cf  the  separa- 
tion of  Bolivia  from  Buenos  Ayres  these 
quarrels  existed,  and  were  probably  aggra- 
vated on  both  sides  by  the  distinction  of  na- 
tionality which  then  took  place — that  the 
complaints  were  mutual — Salta,  Tucuman, 
Rioga,  &c.  all  independent,  but  all  confede- 
rated in  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres,  had 
such  dissensions,  and  have  them  still,  even 
with  their  own  nominal  chiefs ;  for  one  party 
are  called  Unitarians,  from  their  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  amalgamation  of  all 
these  petty  powers  into  a  Central  State,  and 
their  opponents  have  banished  the  leaders. 
Jujui,  the  frontier  town  of  Bolivia,  was,  pre- 
vious to  1825,  in  the  precise  category  of  the 
towns  already  named.  Complaints  of  these 
dissensions  have  been  persevered  in  by 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  animosity  originating 
in  them  is  transferred  from  the  petty  dis- 
tricts to  the  two  governments ;  but  the  charge 
of  not  answering  these  complaints  is  oppo- 
sed by  the  public  and  notorious  fact,  that 
General  Armasa,  after  his  unsuccessful  mis- 
sion to  Brazil  about  two  years  since,  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  as  charge-d'affaires  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
arranging  these  differences;  but  the  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres  absolutely  re- 
fused to  receive  the  negotiator,  on  the  strange 
pretext  that  his  credentials  were  addressed 
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to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with- 
out the  specific  addition  of  "and  charged 
with  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Federation." 
This  was  a  singular  objection  for  a  govern- 
ment desirous  of  peace  to  make  as  an  obsta- 
cle to  all  arrangement,  especially  as  the 
existence  of  that  federation  had  never  been 
questioned  by  the  Bolivians.  Good-will 
(says  the  Scotch  proverb)  never  yet  stopped 
at  the  door-stone.  Yet  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  stopped  not  only  the  negotia- 
tion, but  the  negotiator  also  in  limine,  for 
they  would  not  let  him  advance,  and  they 
refused  him  passports  to  return. 

With  this  manifestation  of  their  real  feel- 
ings before  us,  we  are  the  less  tempted  to 
give  weight  to  the  additional  charge  of  the 
emigrant  Unitarians  in  Bolivia  being  en- 
couraged to  scheme  against  their  own  go- 
vernment. The  assertion  is  easy,  but  here 
again  unfortunately  the  proofs  are  entirely 
wanting. 

For  the  remaining  articles  quoted  above 
(or  omitted,  as  they  converge  to  the  same 
point),  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  if  the  Peruvi- 
ans of  the  north  and  the  south  in  their  sepa- 
rate congresses  are  not  competent  to  decide 
upon  a  dictator  for  themselves,  how  comes 
this  right  in  the  hands  of  Buenos  Ayres? 
especially  since  they   who   did    not  (as  it 
would  appear  from  the  line  of  argument  fol- 
lowed by  the  declaration  before  us),  they 
who  did  not  possess  it,  i.  e.  the  two  nations 
themselves,  could  not  transfer  it  to  that  fo- 
reign state.     The  representatives  of  a  nation, 
chosen  by  the  nation,  may  surely  be  con- 
sidered to  represent  the  nation  that  chose 
them,  better  at  least  than  a  foreign  power, 
which,  so  far  as  it  appears,  was  never  applied 
to  in  the  matter.     But  perhaps  in  Buenos 
Ayres  the  principle  may  be  different,  and 
the  representatives  there  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  nation,  and  possess  no   weight  in 
the  political  system.     We  are  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  observing  that  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Bolivia  and  Peru  is  simply 
the  act  of  the  foreign  minister  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  governor  of  a  single  province  ; 
and  that  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
have  not  even  been  asked  to  pronounce  an 
opinion,  still  less  to  authorize  this  ultima 
ratio  Regum  !      The  "  concentration  of  au- 
thority so  despotic  and  unlimited  \x\  the  per- 
son" of  Santa  Cruz,  however  dreadful,  has 
as  yet  not  gone  to  such  lengths  of  unlimited 
despotism  as  this  one  proceeding  of  a  min- 
ister so  jealous  for  the  honour  of  the  sepa- 
rate provinces  of  his  government,  as  to  bar 
the  door  against  pacification  because  they 
were  not  specified  in  the  forms  of  creden- 
tials. 

And  yet,  if  Bolivia  chose  to  render  her 
vol.    xx.  13 


president  dictator  for  life — if  South  Peru 
and  North  Peru  severally  elected  him — if 
all,  or  either  of  these  three  states,  chose  even 
to  make  him  their  sovereign — was  it  con- 
petent  for  Buenos  Ayres  to  interfere  ?  and 
by  what  right? 

When  we  notice  that  Peru,  since  the  ad- 
ministration of  Santa  Cruz,  for  the  first  time 
exhibited  both  the  power  and  the  inclination 
to  pay  a  portion  of  her  national  debt,  we 
are  at  some  loss  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  the  dilaceration  of  Peru.  Peace,  we 
believe,  is  the  nurse  of  a  nation's  wealth; 
peace  has  been  preserved  unbroken  in  Peru 
during  the  interval  above  mentioned.  Now, 
would  the  foreign  minister  of  Buenos  Ayres 
prefer  for  Peru  what  he  seems  to  desiderate 
for  his  own  country,  in  preference  to  it,  viz. 
the  advantages  of  a  war  1 

One  of  these  advantages  has  been  already 
for  Peru  the  necessity  of  withholding  the 
first  instalment  from  her  creditors,  to  meet 
the  expenses  and  the  advantages  of  war. — 
Yet  we  do  not  find  the  English  holders  of 
Peruvian  bonds  greatly  benefited  by  these 
advantages,  nor  particularly  grateful  to  Chile 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  by  forcing  these  advan- 
tages upon  them  in  lieu  of  their  money. — 
The  gain,  we  suspect,  of  piracy  and  plun- 
der, such  as  war  has  bestowed  upon  certain 
portions  of  the  New  World,  however  advan- 
tageous to  some  individuals,  have  not  been  so 
much  so  to  nations  as  generally  to  induce 
their  desiring  its  recurrence.  Bloodshed, 
anarchy,  discredit,  and  debt  have  been  the 
only  results  of  it  for  them,  and  these  advan- 
tages are  scarcely  worth  what  they  cost  to 
attain. 

We  find  it  affirmed  that  the  other  Repub- 
lics are   siding,   or  expected   to  side,  with 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Chile  in  the  war.     They 
have   sadly    disappointed    this   expectation 
then,  for  the  Ecuador  has  offered  its  media- 
tion for  peace,  which  Peru  accepted  •   and 
the   two   others  have   remained  in  perfect 
harmony  with  Peru,   notwithstanding   the 
"  fearful  despotism  and  unlimited  ambition, 
the  intriguing  restlessness  and  faithless  cha- 
racter,  of  the  President  ;"  and  though  the 
proximity    of   this   confederation    is    even 
oreater  for  tangible  purposes  than  that  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  or  of  Chile,  they  have  not 
yet  discovered  the  perils  obvious  to  eyes  at 
a  greater  distance.     Is  it  that  distance  mag- 
nifies danger  when  seen  from  Chile  or  Bu- 
enos Ayres,  i.  e.  through  intervals  of  400  and 
500  I  agues? 

But  let  us  ask,  is  not  this  assumption  of 
right  on  the  part  of  Chile  or  Buenos  Ayres, 
to  dictate  who  shall  or  shall  not  rule  in  a 
third  free  State,  as  well  as  indicating  the 
precise  degree  of  power,  and  the  mode  of 
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administration  to  be  permitted  there,  any 
thing  but  the  worst  principles  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  without  its  grounds  and  excuses  ? 
"Were  Peru  and  Bolivia,  like  Spain  and  Na- 
ples, in  a  state  of  peace  before,  and  of  dis- 
turbance after  the  great  political  step  they 
adopted,  thus  endangering,  by  their  open 
example,  the  unbroken  tranquillity  of  Bu- 
enos Ayres  ?  Or,  had  its  own  form  of  go- 
vernment subsisted  so  long,*  or  so  entirely 
united  all  parties  in  tranquil  enjoyment  at 
home,  that  they  should  become,  like  the 
Median  Deijoces,  the  universal  arbiter,  per 
force,  from  the  blameless  purity  of  their 
long  previous  existence  ?  Let  the  assassi- 
nation, tumult,  and  bloodshed  that,  according 
to  the  papers,  have  so  often  disturbed  the 
peace  of  that  country — let  the  depreciation 
of  credit  that  has  reduced  their  paper  dollar 
to  six  pence — let  the  Unitarian  party,  driven 
from  their  country  to  take  refuge  amongst 
strangers — let  Rivadavia,  Sarratea,  Bal- 
carce,  men  known  in  Europe  for  their  intel- 
ligence, information,  capacity,  their  honor 
and  urbanity,  answer  this — their  crime  was 
the  love  of  country,  the  belief  that  unity  is 
strength. 

The  official  protest  of  Great  Britain 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance was  sternly  rebuked  by  the  popular 
voice  in  England  at  the  time,  as  asserting 
too  feebly  a  fundamental  principle.  Yet 
none  knew  better  than  the  able  and  fearless 
statesman  who  promulgated  it,  that  the  time 
was  one  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  in  convulsion  ;  France 
still  heaving  amain  from  the  tempest  that 
had  swept  over  her ;  Germany  in  the  wild 
tumults  of  that  enthusiastic  excitement  which 
had  roused  her  youth  so  lately,  and  still 
sighed  for  an  ideal ;  and  Russia  herself 
feeling  the  love  of  change  and  revolution 
spreading  through  her  frame  with  daily 
increasing  rapidity,  and  enervating  her 
forces.  The  tone  of  England,  therefore, 
was  courteous  but  firm ;  her  language  frank, 
but  weighing  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
Still  the  general  voice  held  all  this  light 
compared  with  the  necessity  of  opposing  the 
dogma  of  foreign  intervention.  Has  this 
dogma  lost  its  odiousness  or  ameliorated  its 
nature  by  a  transfer  from  long  established 
governments  to  states  like  those  of  America, 
still  reeking  from  recent  revolutions  ?  Need 
we  say  recent?  Scarcely  had  the  papers 
announced  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the  Chi- 
lian army  to  their  superiors,  and  the  ardor 
that   inflamed  them   against  the  Peruvian 


*  It  reminds  us  of  the  long  duration  of  "Wat 
Tinlynn's  cottage—"  It  had  not  been  burned  for  a 
year  or  more !" 


republic,  when  we  behold  these  flames 
breaking  forth  against  and  destroying  their 
own  leaders  because  they,  the  army,  will 
not  march  against  their  Federated  Sisters. 

But  the  war  is  not  against  the  Federated 
States,  only  against  their  elected  chief.  It 
is  a  war  of  principle,  we  suppose,  that  is  to 
trample  down  that  first  principle  of  nations, 
the  right  of  each  to  choose  its  own  form  of 
government.  That  this  war  of  principle 
includes  a  hankering  after  the  advantages 
of  war  is  a  fact  that  speaks  rather  for  per- 
sonal than  political  objects.  And  it  is  to  be 
carried  on  against  an  individual.  The  al- 
lied powers  declared  they  would  not  treat 
with  Napoleon,  because  from  him  they 
could  no  longer  hope  the  blessings  of  peace. 
The  two  American  republics  declare  war 
against  Santa  Cruz,  because  they  cannot 
obtain  from  him  "  the  advantages  of  war." 
Is  this  a  satire  or  a  delirium?  Have  the 
two  high  dictating  powers  so  well  paid  the 
debts  they  incurred  for  former  dissensions, 
that  they  can  afford  to  carry  on  a  war  whose 
advantages  are  to  be  reaped  at  the  distance 
of  1500  miles?  Or  is  Europe  to  partici- 
pate in  these  advantages  by  fresh  loans,  as 
a  bonus  for  the  ioss  of  her  South  American 
trade  ?  Bolivia  never  incurred  a  debt  : 
Peru,  but  only  since  the  Union,  was  seri- 
ously taking  steps  to  pay  hers  :  these  coun- 
tries are  rich.  Chile  and  Buenos  Ayres 
are  involved  in  debt;  the  former  has  actu- 
ally proposed  to  pay  her  debt  in  100  years, 
and  the  latter  dreams  of  no  payment  at  all. 
These  then  are  poor ;  the  Peru-Bolivian 
confederation  rich,  in  money,  in  productions, 
in  commerce,  in  credit.  Are  the  advanta- 
ges of  war  held  forth  to  incite  the  poor  to 
plunder  their  richer  neighbours  ?  National 
independence  is  then  a  gem  apparently  of 
some  price  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  tobacco 
monopoly  of  Chile  was  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  her  debt  to  her  creditors.  Where 
are  the  proceeds  ?  Have  not  the  creditors 
been  defrauded  of  these? 

As  the  charges  against  Santa  Cruz  per- 
sonally, we  are  little  interested  in  them. — 
Every  individual  rising  to  power  in  a  time 
of  public  convulsion  is  answerable  not  so 
much  for  the  means  as  the  end.  The  mis- 
chief and  misery  that  exist  in  such  cases 
render  every  approach  to  settled  govern- 
ment a  blessing,  not  a  reproach  ;  and  if 
personal  ambition  incurs  no  more  odious 
accusation  than  that  of  bestowing  peace  and 
restoring  prosperity,  it  may  justly  be  called 
the  Vice  of  Angels.  Since  the  three  Con- 
federate States  have  severally  acquiesced 
in  his  supremacy,  to  say  nothing  ot  their 
publicly  seeking  it,  it  is  clear  that  they  are 
satisfied  and  tranquil  under  his  sway,  and 
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do  not  want  any  one  to  be  unhappy  for 
them  ;  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  is  the 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations.  But,  were 
we  to  enter  into  personal  inquiries  as  to  the 
steps  by  which  he  rose  to  power,  it  would 
necessitate  a  similar  inquiry  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  his  rivals  and  adversaries  under 
similar  circumstances.  He,  at  least,  is  not 
churged,  even  by  his  enemies,  with  obtain- 
ing power  by  popular  insurrections  and 
Gaucho  violence,  or  with  maintaining  it  by 
intolerance,  assassinations,  and  bloodshed. 
We  are  reluctant,  therefore,  to  go  into  this 
particular  part  of  the  question,  less  for  the 
sake  of  Santa  Cruz, — for  his  conduct,  as 
we  observed  in  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  speaks  for  itself  and  for  his  nation, 
— than  because  we  would  not  wish  to  pur- 
sue inquiry  in  other  quarters  where  it  might 
seem  invidious. 

We  must  aver,  then,  that,  from  the  clos- 
est examination  we  can  give  to  the  subject, 
the  complaints  of  Chile  and  Peru  against 
the  President   of  the  Confederated  States, 
are  but  the  fancies  of  jealousy,  and  arising 
from  two  different  sources :  in  the  former, 
from  the  abstraction  of  previous  commer- 
cial advantages,  such  as  we  have  intimated, 
now  transferred  from  her  to  the  natives  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru: — in  the  latter,  besides 
the  above  cause,  from  a  certain  soreness  at 
the  separation  of  Bolivia,  her  richest  pro- 
vince, from  Buenos  Ayres ;  the  consequent 
loss  of  the  situados,  or  money  remittances 
to  the  latter,  through  the  interior ;  the  con- 
finement of  trade  along  her  coasts,  and  the 
dimunition   of  her  chief  exports  (mules, 
hides,  and  beef,)  to  Lima,  by  the  reciprocal 
trade  of  the  confederates.     That  these  are 
the  real  reasons  we  are  satisfied  ;  for,  were 
the  dangers  of  individual  ambition  so  ur- 
gent as  they  are  pretended  to  be,  would  the 
Ecuador  and  Paraguay  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the   Peru-Bolivian  dictator?     We 
fear  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  too  visible  in 
the  proceedings;    but  though  the  necessity 
of  warlike  preparations,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  troops  along  the  coast,  entail  on 
the  confederated  States  an  expense  that  pre- 
vents for  the  present  the  liquidation  of  the 
Peruvian   debt,  the  calumniated  president 
has  done  what  his  rivals  never  dreamed  of, 
i.  e.  evinced  his  desire  of  paying  it:  for  we 
regard  his  ordinance,  that  the  double  duties, 
incurred  by  vessels  touching  previously  at 
foreign  ports,  may  be  paid  in  the  Confede- 
rated States  by  the  Peruvian  bonds,  at  their 
full  nominal   value,  however  inefficient  a 
measure  towards   the  creditors,  still  as  a 
proof  of  his  honest  intentions — the  best  that 
could    be  given,    perhaps,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 


But  what  proof  or  indication  have  the 
hostile  nations  given  of  their  desire  to  dis- 
charge either  their  moral  or  pecuniary 
obligations?  Is  it  in  the  pompously  para- 
ded restoration  in  the  Buenos  Ayres  pa- 
pers of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits?  that  body 
which  holds  the  end  asjustifying  the  means ; 
which  adopts  in  its  practice  all  that  is  de- 
structive in  principle ;  and  with  which 
confession  is  the  instrument  that  makes  the 
very  sacredness  of  home,  the  field  of  domes- 
tic enjoyment,  the  very  fittest  field  of  es- 
pionnage,  where  a  man's  foes  are  those  of 
his  own  household?  Has  Chile  shown 
greater  faith  or  greater  wisdom,  by  con- 
verting the  funds  that  ought  to  have  paid 
her  creditors,  to  the  purpose  of  importing 
Friars  and  Monks  from  Europe,  with  all 
the  vices  and  horrors  of  monastic  institu- 
tions, because  her  own  sons  will  not  devote 
themselves  to  those  cloistered  abominations? 
Do  not  these  acts  speak  sufficiently  loud 
for  their  authors  ?  Where,  we  would  ask, 
in  either  of  these  states,  are  the  public 
works,  the  improvement  of  roads,  the  pre- 
miums for  industry,  &c.  &c,  so  freely  form- 
ed in  Bolivia  and  Peru  ?  We  trust,  nay, 
we  feel  confident,  that  the  prosperity  of 
these  countries  is  not  deferred  forever  by 
the  hostility  of  their  enemies ;  and  that 
shame,  and  the  slow  sense  of  justice,  will 
compel  these  to  accept  the  now  offered  me- 
diation of  Great  Britain,  so  desirable  for 
their  happiness,  and  with  the  gratitude  due 
to  its  author. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this 
political  question,  not  merely  from  the  inju- 
ry which  it  offers  to  our  trading  interests, 
but  also  from  the  still  greater  injury  which 
it  offers  to  political  rights  and  liberties. 
We  have  argued  freely  from  the  Peruvian 
Expose,  because,  though  long  since  pub- 
lished in  London,  it  has  yet  encountered  no 
reply,  nor  any  attempt  whatever  to  answer 
its  statements,  which,  therefore,  we  con- 
clude to  be  true.  That  Orbegoso,  the  for- 
mer president  of  Peru,  himself  yielded  up 
his  own  power  to  be  transferred  to  Santa 
Cruz,  is  a  public  evidence  of  the  merits  of 
the  latter — but  history  reminds  us,  that  in 
the  world  there  were  some  baser  minds, 
who  hated  Aristides  because  he  was  ac- 
knowledged The  Just. 
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Art.  XT — Aus  clem  Tagebuche  eines  in 
Grossbrilannien  reisenden  Ungarn. — 
(Extracts  from  the  Journai  of  an  Hun- 
garian Traveller  in  Great  Britain.) — 
Pesth,  1827. 

Were  we,  which  we  are  not,  members  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  we  know  no  one  thing  that 
could  so  earnestly  occupy  our  attention  as 
the  impression  our  national  character,  in- 
stitutions, and  domestic  life,  make  upon  fo- 
reigners. These  may  be  ignorant  or  pre- 
judiced, doubtless,  at  times;  and,  as  educa- 
ted under  a  different  aspect  of  society,  they 
may  come  to  us  with  the  same  reasonable 
or  unreasonable  prepossession  for  custom 
or  for  novelty  that  we  ourselves  indulge  in 
when  we  first  cross  the  Channel;  swallow- 
ing admiration  in  the  shape  of  Institut, 
Academie,  Pinacotheca,  cote  roti,  hock, 
Xeres,  Salmi,  and  Champaigne,  as  if  our 
national  as  well  as  individual  existence  de- 
pended on  it,  or  deploring  through  classi- 
cal or  Gothic  Europe  the  absence  of  beef- 
steak, and  weeping  in  secret  sympathies  for 
a  pot  of  beer. 

Let  none  complain  of  the  want  of  philo- 
sophy in  bearing  these  mournful  privations ; 
for  philosophy  can  but  teach  us  truth  :  and 
what  truth  can  she  teach  more  important 
for  us  to  know  than  the  connexion  between 
the  body  and  the  soul  ?  an  intercourse  re- 
newed every  six  hours  at  farthest,  through 
the  friendly  mediation  of  the  stomach.  But 
there  are  different  kinds  of  philosophy,  ac- 
cording as  the  body  or  the  soul  is  for  the 
time  in  the  ascendant;  and  to  the  impulses 
of  the  latter  we  are  indebted  for  the  journal 
of  our  Hungarian  traveller.  We  are  satis 
fled,  therefore,  to  take  our  notions  of  our- 
selves from  a  human  source,  instead  of  re- 
quiring 

"Some  God  the  gift  to  gie  us, 

To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us" — 

and  the  rather  as,  in  our  Hungarian's  re- 
flections, the  placens  imago  of  our  existence 
is  as  little  distorted  as  we  could  expect  in 
any  reasonable  degree.  Yet  what  is  so 
unreasonable  as  reasoning  man  ?  and,  much 
as  the  traveller  before  us  uses  this  faculty 
of  reason,  we  shall  appeal  with  confidence 
from  his  judgment  at  times  to  our  own; — 
the  maxim  with  individuals  being,  pari  pas- 
su, applicable  to  nations,  viz.  that  each  is 
the  best  judge  of  its  own  condition. 

But  our  traveller  is  a  philosopher  ;  deep- 
ly imbued  with  classic  lore,  classic  taste, 
and  a  love  of  nature.     He  was  weary,  he 


tells  us,  of  European  doubt  and  confusion, 
and  longed  for  the  East, — the  cradle  of 
mankind.  He  was  anxious  to  forget  the 
actual  state  of  things,  and  to  hear  the  voice 
of  nature,  not  that  of  politics  :  for  all  which 
reasons  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  he  should 
have  bent  his  steps  to  the  West,  and  come 
to  London.  Here  he  first  discovered,  for 
travelling  improves  us  all,  that  he  had  ex- 
changed the  "dark  (blue)  heaven  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  its  transparent  sea,  for  the  fog- 
gy atmosphere  (Nebelwolken)  of  England, 
which  hangs  like  a  pall  (Leichentuche) 
over  the  earth  ;"  that  he  was  close  by  the 
Thames,*  in  the  very  metropolis  of  com- 
merce, "  where  the  unfixed  and  malleable 
history  of  actuality  is  wrought,  as  in  a  manu- 
factory.'' He  was  uneasy  at  this  disco- 
very, till  reflection  came  to  his  assistance, 
and  taught  him  that  "the  constant  inter- 
course with  calculation  and  machinery 
leaves  man  himself  in  the  end  nothing  but 
a  calculation  and  a  machine."  The  feeling 
of  the  lofty  and  the  spiritual  disappears, 
and  utilitarianism,  he  observes,  rules  as  in 
America,  that  father-land  of  egotism,  that 
republic  upon  Bentham's  system,  where 
the  intellectual  is  altogether  naught,  where 
life  loses  its  principal  charm  and  brightest 
hues,  and  finally  subsides  into  weariness  ;  a 
hint  as  new  as  it  is  valuable  for  brother  Jo- 
nathan, we  calculate.  This  gnawing  worm 
of  life,  however,  is  most  unfortunately  not 
confined  to  our  transatlantic  brethren,  for  it 
had  embittered  many  hours  of  our  traveller 
himself,  and  even  in  his  native  land ;  and 
hence  we  presume  it  was  that  he  suddenly 
discovered  himself  here,  as  he  tells  us,  in 
the  very  focus  of  utilitarianism ;  here, 
where,  as  he  had  "  believed,  the  body  ruled 
and  the  understanding,  not  the  spirit,  which, 
in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  alone  can  make 
alive."  All  this,  however,  was  to  disap- 
pear soon  ;  for,  once  in  London,  he  saw  his 
error,  and  felt  that  it  was  not  trade  and  ma- 
chinery that  lower  our  age  down  to  the 
very  prose  of  life  through  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth;  and  that  the  shopke.eping  of  the 
continent  was  a  different  affair  altogether. 
In  England  he  perceived  that  riches  are 
the  companions  of  commerce;  not  dwin- 
dling away,  as  in  Germany,  amidst  taste- 
less buildings  and  expenses,  but  completing 
splendid  edifices.  No  where  in  the  world, 
says  the  traveller,  are  space  and  land  so 
dear  as  in  London  ;  and  yet  no  high,  nar- 


*  This  information  may  be  useful  in  Germany, 
where  a  more  recent  writer  affirms,  in  a  Geogra- 
phical work,  that  London  is  situated  upon  the 
Serpentine  river,  which  falls,  at  some  distance, 
into  the  Thames.-Is  this  the  Schoolmaster  abroad? 
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row  houses  are  to  be  seen  there,  no  crowds 
ot  close  compacted  streets,  such  as  we  find 
on  the  continent.  No  where  in  London  do 
houses  contain  more  than  three  stories  ;  no 
where  else  are  so  many  grass-plots  before 
the  houses  and  in  the  middle  of  the  squares: 
five  large  parks  occur  in  this  city  of  the 
world,  on  the  grass  of  which,  in  the  midst 
of  a  world's  traffic,  the  cattle  graze  undis- 
turbed,as  thoughinawild  oasis  of  the  desert. 
From  all  this  the  conclusion  our  travel- 
ler draws  is  perfectly  naive :  "  Certainly 
the  English  are,  at  bottom,  a  prosaic  peo- 
ple :"  nor  do  our  trees  and  grass  in  the 
squares,  "  our  splendid  buildings  of  phan- 
tastic  forms,  our  magnificent  shop-windows 
of  plate-glass,  displaying  all  the  treasures 
of  the  world,"  do  away  with  the  effect  of 
our  endless  lines  of  cold,  dark  houses,  lanes, 
and  streets,  which,  though  broad  and  long, 
are  witnesses  of  the  thick  and  impure  at- 
mosphere of  London,  or  efface  the  above 
conviction  from  his  mind.  There  is,  he 
observes,  with  that  love  of  system  which 
indicates  a  German  origin  no  less  distinctly 
than  language  itself, — 

"  There  is  a  reciprocal  connection  between 
climate  and  architecture,  which  we  find  in 
every  country.  Beneath  the  clear  heaven 
of  Greece,  on  the  fair  banks  of  Ilissus, 
lordly  structures  and  stately  temples  rise 
on  white  marble  columns  into  upper  air. 
On  Rome's  vulcanian  soil,  and  amidst  hills 
between  which  the  yellow  Tiber  winds 
along,  triumphal  arches  rise,  and  prisoned 
nations  have  erected  a  Colosseum, — a  St. 
Peter's  :  in  London,  wealth  and  trade  build, 
under  a  darker  sky  and  a  pallid  heaven, 
endless  lanes  like  single  palaces  ;  the  ar- 
chitectural style  of  every  nation  is  brought 
together  like  the  merchant's  wares,  and  in 
the  modern  Babylon  the  foreigner  is  lost 
in  amazement.  The  poor  foreigner  !  he 
must  in  England  feel  himself  a  stranger; 
he  must  forego  many  of  the  opinions  im- 
bibed and  cherished  from  infancy. as  un- 
questionable verities ;  he  must  begin  again 
to  handle  and  to  learn  what  hitherto  he 
has  not  handled  or  learned.  He  is  in  a 
land  where  all  is  new  to  him, — existence 
wrears  a  different  hue ;  the  water  of  the 
sea  that  surrounds  the  British  shores  has 
something  of  Lethe  in  its  nature,  for  it  ob- 
literates the  opinions  and  ideas  that  we 
bring  over  from  the  continent.  He  comes 
to  England,  to  a  people  whose  political 
writings  have  given  lessons  to  all  others, 
and  to  a  land  of  reform, — and  finds  con- 
servative manners ;  customs  sanctified  by 
centuries  of  time  ;  a  system  of  moveless- 
ness,  which,  banished  from  politics,  has 
taken  refuge  in  the  kingdom  of  usages." 

No  little  addition  to  our  traveller's  ad- 
miration of  all  this  was  made  at  Ascot  races, 


in  the  first  week  of  his  residence  here, 
when  he  beheld  English  women  in  their 
superb  equipages  and  showy  costume,  such 
as  his  boyhood  "  had  admired  in  English 
copper-plate  cuts."  And  to  the  large  spark- 
ling eyes  and  long  dark  lashes,  the  rosy 
lips,  teeth  of  beaming  brightnes,  small 
noses  of  beautiful  form  (no  way  resembling 
the  tower  of  Lebanon,  Ave  conceive),  and 
roseate  cheeks,  shadowed  with  luxuriant 
flowing  ringlets,  which  he  carefully  com- 
memorates, we  suspect  much  of  the  prompt 
change  in  our  traveller's  opinions  may  be 
fairly  attributed.  Next  to  the  ladies  he  ad- 
mired the  horses.  There  was  evidently 
no  cooling  down  suddenly  from  such  an 
excitement  to  plain  reason:  it  would  have 
been  "touching  a  cold  key  with  a  flat  third 
to  it :"  and  accordingly  the  philosopher 
flies  off  from  England  to  Rome  in  the  days 
of  its  glory,  and  the  victories  of  its  circus. 
He  finds  the  analogy  between  the  two  na- 
tions so  obvious  in  everything, — in  their 
love  of  curiosities  and  display,  their  dislike 
of  soldiery  out  of  warfare,  their  combina- 
tion of  the  sensual  and  spiritual  in  enjoy- 
ment ;  in  the  taste  for  science,  the  prefer- 
ence for  shows,  spectacles,  and  races,  over 
the  drama,  <fec.  &c,  that  he  cannot  avoid 
the  corollary  that  England  is  the  legitimate 
successor  of  Rome  !  This  is  surely  philo- 
sophy in  a  fog,  whether  English  or  foreign. 
But  upon  the  subject  of  his  next  chapter 
the  author  comes  at  once  to  plain  thinking. 
It  is  on  the  English  Sunday.  There  are 
persons,  he  observes,  who  imbibe  conjugal 
tenderness  from  the  cudgel,  and  others 
whose  religious  creed  springs  from  intoler- 
ance and  persecution.  In  England,  en- 
lightened, practical  England,  religion  is  a 
weapon  of  war  rather  than  a  bond  of  peace : 
— he  insists,  we  hope  unjustly,  that  the 
whole  nation  is  tinctured  with  this  indivi- 
dual fault;  that  persecution  and  exclusive- 
ness  are  common  to  all  parties  and  sects; 
and  that  the  English  sectarians  of  all  kinds 
hate  each  other  as  fiercely  as  in  former 
times.  Certainly  the  evidence  should  be 
strong  that  takes  so  sweeping  a  conclusion ; 
and  the  writer's  argument  is  not  better  sup- 
ported by  the  Witch  of  Endor,  to  whom  he 
expressly  refers,  than  by  the  single  illus- 
tration he  gives  us  in  addition,  namely,  the 
case  of  Catholic  Ireland ;  for  none  surely, 
except  "a  thoroughly  bewildered  stranger," 
can  be  ignorant  that  politics  on  this  ques- 
tion give  their  color  to  religious  differ- 
ences. On  one  point  only  of  this  queslio 
vexata  can  we  pause  to  remark,  and  this 
but  to  rectify  the  error  of  those  who,  like 
our  traveller,  err  on  a  matter  of  fact.  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  in  certain  animadversions,  ex- 
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pressly  quoted  the  language  of  his  oppo- 
nents to  describe  them.     This   is  easy  of 
proof  from  every  newspaper  in  the  United 
Kingdom:  and  if  it  was  not  remembered 
by  his  antagonists  at  the  time  of  that  ob- 
noxious speech, — for  to  forget  is  a  Chris 
tian  duty,  often  more  convenient  than  to 
forgive, — still   strangers,   like   the    writer 
before    us,  ought  not,   in  their  own   igno- 
rance, to  misrepresent  the  character  of  the 
British  parliament,  and  scatter  insinuations 
so  injurious  to  a  whole  people,  through 
their  representations,  from  misunderstand- 
ing the  tendency  of  a  single  speech. 

On  the  gloom  of  an  English  Sunday  we 
cannot  entirely  agree  with  our  author,  who 
re-echoes  the  commonplaces  of  its  being 
"a  day  of  mourning  and  sadness,  when 
music  itself  is  a  sin,  and  an  awful  stillness 
spreads  its  raven  wing  over  the  whole  land." 
Our  national  mode  of  observing  the  Sab- 
bath has  undoubtedly  "a  visible  effect  on 
the  lower  classes  f  not  merely,  as  the  wri- 
ter charitably  affirms,  by  driving  them  to- 
wards political  and  religious  fanaticism,  or 
to  the  gin-shops,  but  in  promoting  those 
family  reunions,  and  infusing  a  taste  for 
those  tranquil  pleasures  which  constitute 
the  charm  and  the  blessing  of  English  do- 
mestic society  to  a  degree  of  which  the 
more  superficial  portion  of  foreigners  can- 
not be  competent  judges.  There  is,  we 
think,  far  more  apparent  than  real  severity 
in  our  ordinances  on  this  head;  and  they 
may  even  err,  though  slightly,  on  the  side 
of  excess  :  but,  while  we  have  doubts  whe- 
ther society  ought  to  be  altogether  unhing- 
ed for  the  advantages  of  eating  mutton  cold 
on  a  Sunday,  and  are  somewhat  sceptical 
whether  those  who  are  compelled  to  walk 
all  the  week  should  in  consequence  be  de- 
barred from  riding  on  the  Sabbath,  we 
consider  that  the  attendance  at  worship, 
and  the  calm  demeanour  that  marks  the  sa- 
cred day  in  England,  are  not  less  accord- 
ant with  the  spirit  of  the  divine  injunction 
than  the  continental  tradesman  laboring 
up  to  two  o'clock  at  his  usual  avocations. 
There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  national 
institutions  of  any  age  or  nation  that  so 
strongly  forces  reflection  upon  the  mind  as 
the  absence  of  what  are  called  amusements 
on  the  British  Sabbath :  the  blank  may  be 
irksome,  but  thought  will  thus  intervene, 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  space,  and  leave  its  be- 
neficial traces  on  the  mind.  And  when  we 
compare  the  numbers  resorting  then  to 
public-houses  with  the  vast  mass  of  popu- 
lation that  abstain  from  these;  and  still 
more,  when  we  compare  the  few  sots  and 
drunkards  within  the  precincts  of  those 
walls  to  the  many  that  enter  them  for  ne- 


cessary and  innocent  recreation  and  enjoy- 
ment, we  have  strong  doubts  whether  any 
country  in  Europe  has  reason  to  pride  it- 
self over  our  own  as  to  rational  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  Day. 

Our  author  gives  a  description,  lively  by 
contrast,  of  the  different  forms  of  worship 
thit  he  witnessed  here,  and  all  apparently 
equally  novel  to  him.  Though  a  Protes- 
tant, he  felt  deeply  moved  at  the  solemn 
celebration  of  the  Catholic  rites,  and  was 
also  much  struck  with  the  Quakers. 

"Still  and  silent  on  the  one  side  sat  the 
men,  with  their  heads  covered ;  on  the 
other  the  females,  with  their  sober-color- 
ed bonnets  of  silk." 

We  hope  the  worm  that  produces  it  is 
not  that  from  whose  subtle  doings  our  fore- 
fathers prayed  to  be  delivered ;  though  the 
fact  seems  suspicious. 

*  The  walls  were  cold  and  bare,  and  de- 
titute  of  the  slightest  ornament.  For  one 
full  quarter  of  an  hour  not  the  slightest 
sound  broke  the  death-like  stillness  that 
reigned  around,  when  suddenly  an  elderly 
dame  stood  up  at  the  further  end  of  the 
hall,  and  spoke  in  a  feeble  voice.  She  had 
scarcely  concluded,  when  a  melancholy 
female  form  commenced  a  long  speech, 
with  tears  and  internal  agitation.  She 
spoke  of  love,  of  repentance,  and  of  love 
again :  to  this  point  she  constantly  return- 
ed." "  I  was  sorry,"  says  our  author, 
"  that  this  apostle  of  love  was  not  pret- 
tier^!) for  her  want  of  beauty  counter- 
acted the  effect  of  her  eloquence.  The 
whole  assembly  seemed  indifferent  to  what 
was  passing;  each  appearing  lost  in  his 
own  thoughts." 

From  hence,  and  his  devotion  seems  es- 
sentially locomotive,  the  author  entered  a 
Methodist  chapel,  where,  as  among  the 
Quakers,  he  saw  more  women  than  men ; 
but  their  dresses  were  elegant,  and  carri- 
ages and  livery  servants  stood  before  the 
door.  The  service,  a  mixture  of  hymn, 
prayer,  reading,  and  preaching,  struck  him 
as  dramatic — scarcely  less  so,  he  thought, 
was  a  meeting  in  the  open  air  in  Smith- 
field  ;  where  the  preacher,  a  well-dressed 
man,  with  loud  voice  and  violent  gestures, 
gave  a  puritanical  gloss  to  a  text  from  the 
Old  Testament. 

Our  traveller  remarks  that  all  sects  in 
England  take  by  preference  their  texts  from 
the  same  source,  instead  of  from  the  New 
Testament;  and  hence  he  infers  that  they 
deem  the  Deity  a  God  of  vengeance  and 
wrath  rather  than  of  love.  He  adds  that 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  bill  has  recently 
gained  strength  in  parliament,  and  he  looks 
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on  all  this,  like  a  true  theorist,  as  referrible 
to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Machinery 
and  money-getting  abase  the  spirit;  the 
love  of  gain  predominates  in  life  and  in 
politics;  a  reaction  ensues  through  puri- 
tanical severity  and  sheer  spiritualism,  hos- 
tile to  all  enjoyment.  "This,"  he  conti- 
nues, "  is  the  darkest  side  of  the  English 
character,  the  snake  amidst  roses;  for, 
should  England  receive  some  violent  shock, 
the  iconoclast  disciples  of  Knox  would 
pour  forth  in  crowds  to  overturn  every  so- 
cial institution,  and  to  build  a  charnel- 
house  on  the  ruin." 

Such  is  the  opinion  hastily  formed  per- 
haps, of  a  foreigner,  who  from  his  station 
in  society  had  the  means  of  conversing 
with  well-informed  persons,  and  forming 
his  judgment  by  theirs  ;  but  we  must  pass 
over  these  grave  topics,  and  therefore  de- 
cline dwelling  with  the  writer  on  Bedlam 
and  the  Penitentiary,  in  spite  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  that  parti-coloured  costume  so  ad- 
mired in  the  heroic  age  of  England's  third 
Edward,  but  which  fashion,  somewhat  more 
reluctantly  followed  in  the  present  day,  ap- 
pears to  have  lost  much  of  its  interest  in 
the  eyes  of  the  modern  fair,  at  least  beyond 
the  precincts  of  Millbank.  Neither  St. 
Paul's  nor  Westminster  Abbey  however, 
the  Tunnel,  the  Tower,  nor  the  Docks,  nor 
even  Barclay's  Brewery,  attract  our  specu- 
lative Hungarian.  Monstrous  churches, 
he  observes,  that  produce  little  effect,  and 
are  filled  with  tasteless  monuments,  are  suf- 
ficiently common  on  the  continent ;  docks, 
and  breweries  that  drown  whole  streets  in 
beer,*  have  long  had  rivals  in  Europe  and 
America  ;  but  the  Collosseum,  Astley's,  the 
Adelaide  Street  Gallery,  and  the  Zoolo- 
gical Garden,  are  to  be  found  in  London 
alone. 

We  may  pass  these,  however,  for  our 
traveller's  remarks  on  the  meeting  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  favor  of 
O'Connel,  and  presided  by  Joseph  Hume, 
and  "  from  which  the  Irish  members 
through  delicacy  were  absent."  He  gives 
a  brief  abstract  of  the  chairman's  speech, 
and  slight  personal  sketches  of  the  chief 
orators,  Hume,  Warburton,  Furgusson  of 
Raith,  "who  is  known  to  the  whole  world," 
and  Attwood  ;  and  expresses  surprise  that 
from  6000  to  8000  men  of  all  classes  should 
peaceably  have  attended  there,  and  no  con- 
stable to  be  seen — the  object,  too,  being  a 
subscription  of  the  Protestant  English  for 
an    Irishman   and   a    Catholic.     Much   of 


*  We  have  not  heard  of  any  catastrophe  rival- 
ling Meui's  double-barrelled  destruction  some 
years  since. 


this  he  justly  attributes  to  the  power  and 
pathos  of  the  Irish  Melodies,  so  popular  in 
the  boudoirs  and  drawing-rooms  of  the 
fashionable  world.  In  fact,  to  make  the 
songs  af  a  nation  is  to  rule  their  hearts,  as 
the  wily  Frenchman  long  ago  asserted, 
and  Moore  and  Beranger  have  proved  to 
our  hands.  But  to  return  to  our  author, 
his  subject,  and  his  reflections, — 

"And  O'Connel  himself,  but  a  few  years 
since  what  was  he  ?  The  cause  he  advo- 
cated was  not  so  brilliant  that  its  rays 
could  form  a  halo  round  his  head.  Only 
the  lowest  and  most  demoralized  class  of 
the  Irish  were  with  him  ;  the  White-boys 
gave  him  their  support;  but  the  champion 
of  religious  liberty  disavowed  the  Catholic 
bishops  ;  the  nobility  scorned,  the  trades- 
men dreaded  his  schemes ;  a  thousand 
parties  divided  the  country,andin  their  pri- 
vate feuds  forgot  the  public  cause  :  but 
during  the  struggle  O'ConnePs  case  grew 
ever  brighter;  a  whole  land  ranged  itself 
under  his  banners  ;  the  thunder  of  his 
voice  rolled  over  the  Irish  Channel,  and 
found  in  a  million  English  hearts  its  cor- 
responding echo.  At  length  it  became 
strong  enough  to  support  or  overturn  a 
ministry." 

We  must  copy  a  few  remarks  on  paint- 
ing in  England  and  France.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  Spanish  artists,  whom  our  travel- 
ler considers,  somewhat  whimsically,  as 
affording  a  remarkable  parallelism  with 
the  Greek,  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Persian 
styles! — (he  had  previously  deduced  Gothic 
architecture  from  the  Banyan  tree — )  he 
proceeds, 

"The  Frenchman  brings  all  his  vanity  and 
superficiality,  his  theatricaal  ffectation  and 
display,  to  bear  upon  his  work:  the  na- 
tionality of  his  countrymen  never  leaves 
him  without  a  task.  In  England,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  almost  nothing  for  art. 
Protestantism  forbids  pictures  for  church- 
es ;  men  of  education  are  occupied  with 
politics ;  and  consequently  English  art  is 
weak,  effeminate,  and  unnoticed.  Land- 
scape painting  alone  flourishes ;  but  it 
holds  only  the  same  rank  as  the  idyll  in 
poetry — a  milk  diet  for  grown  men." 

We  cannot  spare  much  time  for  the  wri- 
ter's western  progress.  Salisbury,  from  its 
repose  and  German  prosaic  character,  con- 
trasts, we  are  oddly  informed,  as  strongly 
with  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns 
as  romantic  life  with  large  watering-places. 
Stonehenge  naturally  awakens  some  fanci- 
ful speculations  in  a  mind  so  prone  to  in- 
dulgences of  this  kind  ;  but  we  must  quote 
a  passage  respecting  the  music  of  Bath, 
from  its  novelty  in  a  German  mind  : — 
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"It  was   Sunday,   and  we  entered   a 

church. How  were  we  astonished  as  the 

tone  of  the  powerful  organ,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  England,  mingled  a 
strain  of  sublime  sacred  music  with  a  full 
clear  and  united  voice  of  melody,  which, 
from  the  accounts  of  travellers,  we  should 
least  of  all  have  expected  to  find  in  Eng- 
land 1  I  wished  those  writers  present  who 
had  formed  their  opinion  of  the  musical 
taste  of  the  English  from  the  applause 
which  the  fashionable  world  lavishes  daily 
at  concerts  upon  the  garnish  of  Italian 
song  :  this  one  circumstance  would  have 
convinced  them  that  the  metropolis  no 
more  includes  all  England,  than  the  fash- 
ionable society  of  London  represents  the 
people  of  Great  Britain." 

From  the  above  extracts  it  will  be  obvi- 
ous that  our  Hungarian  visiter  forms  his 
own  opinions,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  avow 
them  when  they  differ  most  from  those  of 
his  countrymen.  His  seems,  in  truth,  one 
of  those  wild  and  dreamy  minds  that  evi- 
dence, equally  with  history  itself,  the  ori- 
ental origin  of  their  proper  nation,  and  that, 
fraught  with  the  love  of  the  beautiful, 
springs  ever  from  the  sterner  labours  of 
judgment  and  comparison  to  delight  itself  in 
abstract  conceptions,  and  only  turns  earth- 
ward when  exhausted,  and  to  prppare  for 
another  flight.  He  feels  rather  than  rea- 
sons:  and,  with  the  fault  of  intuitive  ge- 
nius, whenever  he  errs  it  is  from  a  bias  to- 
wards the  ideal  of  his  own  thoughts.  His 
remarks  on  Warwick  Castle  and  Birming- 
ham are  instances  of  this  ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  grapple  with  fancies  like  the  fol- 
lowing summing  up ; — 

"  It  is  childishness,  but  I  really  felt  hap- 
py that  the  nearest  road  from  Warwick 
Castle  to  Birmingham  did  not  pass  by 
Kenil worth.  I  regarded  this  as  a  favora- 
ble omen  that  the  transition  from  the  pres- 
ent to  the  future  would  be  peaceful  and 
unbroken  as  the  road  from  the  castle  to 
the  manufacturing  town." 

Of  Ireland  more  than  enough  has  already 
been  said  to  render  any  notice  of  our  travel- 
ler's visit  to  that  country  necessary  here; 
especially  as  beyond  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  scenery  he  gives  us  little  of  his  own 
remarks,  unless  in  a  conversation  with  a 
native  :  and  politics  are  not  our  forte ; 
Irish  politics  confessedly  our  foible.  We 
can  but  touch  on  his  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
which,  as  he  had  compared  London  to 
Rome,  he  regards  as  its  Alexandria,  the 
seat  of  a  school  of  Reviewers.  "  Lord  By- 
ron's satire,"  he  observes,  "  has  not  hurt 
them;  and  it  is  known  that  a  severe  cri- 
tique of  the  Edinburgh  Review  caused  the 


death  of  the  genial  Keats."  The  story  is 
just  as  true  of  the  Edinburgh  as  of  the 
Quarterly,  to  which  last  the  homicide  is 
generally  ascribed. 

To  the  Advocates,  who  form  the  princi- 
pal society  of  Edinburgh,  and  their  practis- 
ed casuistical  skill,  "  which  binds  the  crea- 
tions of  phantasy  by  the  rules  of  art,"  our 
author  attributes  that  subtile  vein  of  criti- 
cism, and  habitual  attention  to  rule  and  pre- 
cedent that,  according  to  him,  mark  out 
this  ci'y  as  the  seat  of  pnritanism  and  pre- 
cisness. 

The  poetical  spirit  of  our  author  does 
justice  to  the  unrivalled  situation  of  the 
city,  its  majestic  rock,  and  picturesque  cas- 
tle, with  the  bridge  and  the  national  monu- 
ment on  the  Calton  Hill.  Alas!  the  pro- 
totype of  the  Parthenon  did  not  fail  from 
want  of  funds  under  Pericles.  He  bestows 
some  pages  on  the  lavish  beauties  of  situa- 
tion and  prospect  that  render  Edinburgh 
unique;  yet,  while  admitting  the  beauty  of 
the  New  town  and  its  public  edifices,  he 
holds  them  deficient  in  originality,  and  but 
a  cold  imitation  of  the  Greek.  But  this 
surely  is  as  it  should  be,  according  to  his 
own  maxim,  that  architecture  every  where 
harmonizes  with  the  climate. 

We  must  find  room  for  a  few  remarks 
on  our  literature,  in  which  there  is  much 
truth,  though  the  political  impress  is,  to 
our  thinking,  exaggerated. — 

"The  vocation  of  a  critic  here  is  differ- 
ent from  the  rest  of  Europe,  where  the 
public  looks  on  at  a  reviewer  and  author 
as  the  Romans  on  their  gladiatorial  shows. 
In  England,  on  the  contrary,  all  takes  the 
stamp  of  politics.  Here  criticism  is  a  po- 
litical engine,  and  the  heavy  ordnance  of 
reviews  is  used  to  breach  the  walls  of  aris- 
tocracy or  democracy  when  the  mus- 
quetry  of  the  journals  is  of  no  further 
avail.  The  pages  of  the  reviews  are  the 
first  practice  of  the  future  statesman,  and 
in  these  he  prepares  himself  for  the  con- 
test he  is  to  carry  on  hereafter  in  parlia- 
ment. '  Who  would  write,'  says  Lord  By- 
ron in  his  journal,  'if  he  had  any  thing 
else  to  do  V  This  is  the  device  of  English 
authorship  which  regards  writing  but  in 
its  effects,  and  the  Word  as  mother  to  the 
Deed.  This  feeling  acts  upon  poetry  and 
destroys  it,  for  poetry  expires  the  moment 
she  becomes  the  tool  of  party." 

Again, — 

"In  England  public  life  affects  poetry; 
round  the  fairest  flowers  of  Thomas 
Moore's  genius,  and  the  novels  of  Bulwer, 
Mrs.  Trollope,  and  Lady  Morgan,  winds 
the  snake  of  politics;  so  that  the  reader 
feels  uncomfortable,  and  is  often  in  doubt 
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whether  the  Hesperian  apples  of  poesy  are 
not  gathered  from  the  Tree  of  the  Knowl- 
edge of  Good  and  Evil.  Hence  it  arises 
that  in  general  only  young  people,  ladies, 
end  effeminate  characters  interfere  with 
lighter  literature,  all  skill  and  talent  fining 
room  for  Action  in  England.  The  pres- 
ent literary  poverty  of  the  country  is  a 
proof  of  the  internal  feeling  of  the  nation  ; 
and  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  since  the 
aim  of  its  existence  is  to  trade,   not  to 

write." 

"  Such  is  perhaps  the  real  position  of  the 
English  critics,  to  whom  the  confused  tone 
of  French  literature  appears  so  singular 
that  they  cannot  comprehend  it,  and  will 
not  trouble  themselves  with  this  utter  cha- 
os of  ideas  after  being  accustomed  to  the 
decided  language  and  clear  perspicuity  of 
England.  French  literature  is  also  in  a 
singular  crisis,  and  who  can  augur  of  its 
next  phase,  when  even  a  mind  like  Victor 
Hugo's  doubts  whether  the  obscurity  that 
hovers  over  France  is  the  forerunner  of 
night,  or  shall  produce  day  from  its  womb ! 
This  uncertainty  has  given  to  French  tal- 
ent the  leaden  impress  of  insignificance, 
and  deprived  it  at  once  of  the  freshness  of 
opening  life  and  of  the  perfection  of  its 
decline*" 

We  can  extract  but  a  few  lines  more,  to 
show  the  impression  which  England  left 
upon  the  candid  traveller.  After  enumera- 
ting the  courtesies  he  had  received,  and  the 
treasures  of  art  and  nature  every  where 
freely  offered  to  his  inspection,  as  well  as 
some- personal  attentions,  shown  -by  an  ut- 
ter stranger,  he  proceeds, — 

"  These  kindnesses  occur  so  often 
amongst  the  educated  classes  that  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  writers  who 
complain  of  the  rudeness  and  incivility  of 
the  English  coald  never  have  mixed  with 
the  gentry.  It  is  only  the  populace  of 
England  that  is  brutal  and  uncivilized ;  and 
this  is  but  a  proof  of  the  healthiness  and 
the  independence  of  the  lower  classes." 

As  he  quitted  our  shores  he  tells  us,-' 

"  So  long  as  the  English  coas^emaine^ 
in  sight  we  kept  looking  bar*  upon  it,  and 
as  it  faded  in  the  dista«~e  we  exclaimed 
with  full  hearts, 

Old  Enij^nd  for  ever!" 

We  have  bestowed  some  little  time  on 
tins  volume,  not  only  from  the  talents  and 
station  of  its  writer,  but  also  as  the  first  of 
his  countrymen,  to  our  knowledge,  who 
has  given  his  candid  opinion  of  England 
from  actual  inspection  of  its  state.  That  it 
as  on  the  whole,  decidedly  favorable  to  us  is 
flattering  to  our  national  feeling,  and  on 
the  cause  of  any  of  its  errors  we  have  al- 
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ready  remarked.  The  country  of  the  au- 
thor in  itself  renders  the  book  an  object  of 
curiosity:  and  that  it  does  not  in  a  single 
line  of  its  light  and  airy  pages  indulge  the 
vulgar  vanity  of  parading  acquaintanceship 
and  betraying  domesticity  is  a  proof  that 
the  writer's  mind  does  honour  to  his  rank 
in  society.  Many  hints  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  native  land  have  already  been 
adopted  from  England,  and  we  trust  the 
facilitation  of  foreign  intercourse  by  canals 
will  tempt  more  than  one  kindred  spirit 
among  his  countrymen  to  enlarge  his 
sphere  of  observation  and  our  own  by  a 
visit  of  the  Magyar  to  our  shores. 


Art.  XII. — Die  Alt-Persischen  Keil-Ivr 
schrifteu  vou  Persepo/is.  Bntzifferung 
des  Alphabets  und  Erkdrung  des  Inhalts, 
nebst  geographischen  Uniersuchungun, 
fyc.  (Ancient  Persian  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions at  Persepolis.  A  Deciphering 
of  their  Alphabet  and  Interpretation  of 
their  Contents,  with  Geographical  In- 
quiries, &c.)  Von  Dr.  Christian  Lassen. 
Bonn.     1836. 

We  have  slightly  alluded  in  a  former  num- 
ber to  the  labours  of  Dr.  Grotefend  in  de- 
ciphering the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  an- 
tiquity, and  to  the  opinion  of  the  Baron  de 
Sacy,  that  certainty  had  not  been  hitherto 
obtained  on  the  subject.  To  the  diligence 
and  perseverance  of  the  former,  however, 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  larger  share  of  gra- 
titude is  due,  since  his  researches  form  a 
basis  for  subsequent  inquiries,  and  amongst 
others  for  those  of  Dr.  Lassen. 

This  last  writer  is  well  known  to  the 
learnt  world  as  devoting  himself  to  the 
stu-uy  of  those  recondite  points  of  Asiatic 
philology,  which,  whatever  their  value  to 
history,  seemed  till  now  to  offer  little  in- 
ducement or  hope  either  in  the  shape  of 
discovery  or  encouragement.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  M.  Eugene  Burnouf,  confessedly 
the  first  scholar  of  Europe  in  these  paths, 
Dr.  Lassen  has  already  published  some 
valuable  elucidations  of  Oriental  antiquity: 
and  he  now  comes  forward  in  prosecution 
of  those  labors,  to  correct  and  extend  the 
discoveries  of  his  predecessors  in  the  above- 
mentioned  field  ;  without,  however,  attempt- 
ing to  claim  for  himself  any  portion  of  the 
praise  that  he  deems  justly  conceded  to 
them.  A  slight  sketch  of  the  discoveries 
thus  achieved  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
our  readers. 
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Dr.  Lassen  considers  that  three  paths 
are  necessary  to  this  field  of  investigation  : 
palaeography  ;  the  records  of  languages  ; 
and  history.  But  we  would  say  that  the 
two  latter  must  be  more  closely  studied,  with 
this  object  in  view  than  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  hitherto  ;  and  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  suggest,  that  till  the  more  ample 
grounds  he  is  expecting  from  Asiatic  re- 
search shall  be  discovered  and  examined, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  look  closely,  during 
the  interval,  into  the  authorities  and  sources 
of  information  which  we  actually  possess  ; 
and  which,  though  familiarized  to  us  under 
one  impression,  (we  mean  the  classic-his- 
torical,) may  and  will  afford  us  much  of 
novelty  as  regards  mooted  points;  provided 
that,  in  opening  the  volumes  for  this  end, 
we  also  open  our  own  minds  to  a  wider 
range  of  impressions  than  the  classical  re- 
ferences themselves  have  supplied  to  us. 

The    tract    of   land   lying   between  the 
Euphrates   and   the  great  Persian  desert, 
and  reaching  from  the  gulf  of  Ormuz  to 
the  Caucasian  range,    was  the  seat  of  the 
early  monarchies  of  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
of  the  Medes  and  their  conquerors;  it  con- 
tains consequently  the  remains  of  that  un- 
known   species   of  writing   to    which,  for 
want  of  a  better,  has  been  given  the  appel- 
lation of  the  cuneiform,   or  arrow-headed 
characters.     They   are   found    on  ancient 
monuments  from  the  lake  Van,  near  Ham- 
adan  and  Ecbatana,  at  Babylon,  and  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis;  but  sometimes  as 
forms  of  single  letters,  sometimes  syllabic. 
They  accompany  everywhere  the  progress 
of  that  conquering  race,  the  Achaemenides; 
and  their  proper  geographical  position  is 
between  the  Semitic  alphabet  0f  the  West 
and  the  Indian  characters  of  Eastern  Asia. 
No  other  alphabetic   character  appears  to 
have  been  known  to  ancient  Asia,  according 
to  Dr.  Lassen :  an   assertion   we  taUst  be 
permitted  to  question  hereafter.     It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  as  he  states,  that  the  inscrip- 
tions left  by  Darius  after  his  Scythian  cam- 
paign, were  in  this  form — as  seen  by  Hero- 
dotus,  and  by   him   called  Assyrian;   but 
this   with  modifications  :  for  as  we  know 
that  the  Assyrians  used  the  Syriac  language, 
unless  Dr.  Lassen  can  show  that  the  inscrip- 
tions he  introduces  to  us  are  Syriac  also,  we 
can  only  admit  his  inference  so  far  as  the 
form,   or  character,  is  concerned,  and  not 
necessarily  the  language :  that  of  the  inscrip- 
tions being,  according  to  him  as  to  Rask,  in 
all  probability,  old  Persian,  and  not  Median 
— a  hazardous  conjecture,  which  we  doubt 
entirely,    and    which    we   think    requires 
good  proof  to  support  it.     We  consider  that 
the  Zend  was  probably  the  old  Median  ;  but 


suspect  that  still  more  probably  it  was  a 
more  polished  and  classical  form  of  the 
latter.  That  these  inscriptions  are  to  open 
to  us  a  new  language  of  which  we  have  no 
specimens  extant,  seems  to  us,  therefore, 
both  gratuitous  and  chimerical. 

Professor  Grotefend  had  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  frame  almost  an  alphabet  of  these  cha- 
racters, and  had  actually  made  out  the  names 
of  Xerxes  and  Darius  at  Persepolis.  This 
first  important  and  satisfactory  discovery  led 
naturally  to  others;  and  with  the  names  of 
Xerxes,  and  Darius  Hystaspes,  we  find, 
says  Lassen,  two  words,  one  of  which  must 
mean  king,  the  other,  countries,  though  the 
grammatical  form  differs  from  the  Zend  and 
Sanscrit.  The  errors  of  copyists,  too,  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking-. 
Dr.  Lassen's  system,  improving  on  the  for-* 
mer  professor's,  offers  great  facility ;  but  we 
think  some  of  his  conjectural  arguments  in 
deduction  incorrtct. 

Dr.  Lassen  concedes  the  accuracy  of  the 
names  discovered  as  regards  the   general 
value  of  the  characters  at  least :  though  not 
always  as  to  the  precise  sound  of  the  charac- 
ter, and  in  this  last  he  follows  the  system  of 
MM.  Rask,  Bopp,  and  Burnouf.    W«  think, 
however,  that  the  difference  is  not  so  great 
as  it  appears  to  be,  and  are  satisfied  that,  in 
some  points  referring  to  the   Zend,  Rask 
and  his  followers  are  at  least  as  mu^ch  in? 
error  as  Anquetil  du  Perron,  whose  alpha- 
bet they  condemned.     Rask,  indeed,  accu- 
ses Du  Perron  of  imitating  too  closely  the 
modern  Persian   sounds ;    but  he  himself 
derives  his  own  information,  as  he  tells  us, 
from  Parsi  priests  in  India.     Now  it  does 
surely  seem  more  natural  that  the  modern 
Persian  descendants  of  the  Fireworshippers 
should  retain  the  correct  sounds  of  their  an- 
cient tongue  in  its  native  land,  than  that  it 
should  exist  and  be  found  in  a  purer  state 
amongst  their  fugitive  descendants  abroad  ; 
the  earlier  portion,  too,  of  whom  had   lost 
*he  sacred  sources  of  their  language.     The 
teniK)rary    conquest   of   the  Arabs,    with 
whom  i|»e  conquered  and  broken  but  still 
unbending  ^iiebres  sternly  refused  to  mix 
at  home,  (as  hisv»ry  anc|  their  known  mu- 
tual abhorrence  shov,  ,*)  could  not  affect  the 
nati ve pronunciation  so mu^hasTesidence  for 
ages  in  a  different  country :  and  that  the  new 
system  resembles  the  Sanscrit,  its  assumed 
derivative  the  Greek,  and   the  Armenian, 
with  all  its  corruptions  of  foreign  wars  and 
intercourse,  is  little  evidence,  in  our  opinion, 
in  favour  of  the  system,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
very  much  against  it.     The  cloth  worn  by 
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the  priests  over  the  mouth,  as  he  relates, 
would  operate  equally  against  the  hearer 
in  either  case.  It  is  certain,  however,  that, 
in  some  sounds,  the  system  of  Du  Perron 
approaches  nearer  the  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  derivatives  ;  and  also  that  our  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  that  ancient  tongue 
and  its  sister,  the  Pazend,  prevents  us  from 
deciding  with  accuracy  whether  one  letter 
Blight  not  sometimes  have  had  two  approxi- 
mate sounds.  We  shall  recur  to  this  here- 
after. 

Dr.  Lassen  contends  that,  though  some 
portion  of  Grotefend's  discoveries  are  cor- 
rect, yet  he  had  not  hit  upon  the  true  me- 
dium for  prosecuting  them.  He  considers 
the  means  to  be,  the  shape  of  the  character; 
the  language;  and  the  rejection  of  doubtful 
inferences. 

As  to  the  shape,  we  must  ourselves  pre- 
mise, for  the  satisfaction  of  the  general 
reader,  that  the  characters  in  question  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes :  the  arrow- 
headed,  and  the  wedge  :  the  former  is 
angular,  or  like  the  second  part  of  the  capi- 
tal K:  the  wedge  is  narrowed  to  a  single 
stroke :  this  last  is  either  perpendicular, 
horizontal,  or  aslant ;  and  is  also  large, 
small,  and  minute,  according  as  it  is  used 
in  combination. 

1st.  Shape.  If  the  angular,  says  our 
author,  represents  an  aspiration,  or  the  per- 
pendicular wedge  a  sibilant,  their  applica- 
tion would  be  obvious  :  but  they  both 
become  sibilants  in  the  name  of  Hystaspes, 
as  s,  &c.  The  cuneiform,  in  the  shape  of 
its  letters,  approaches  no  alphabet  but  the 
Zend ;  and  this  one  so  very  slightly  that 
no  assistance  is  derivable  thence. 

2nd.  Language.  This  is  the  old  Per- 
sian ;  it  is  unknown,  and  the  modern  Per- 
sian gives  us  little  aid  here.  The  Zend 
was  the  old  East-Persian,  or  Sogdio-Bac- 
trian  ;  the  old  Persian,  the  Medo-Persic  ; 
and  probably  one  of  these  two  tongues  was 
a  dialect  of  the  other. 

3.  Of  Doubtful  Forms.  Dr.  Lassen, 
following  Rask,  points  out  an  instance 
where  the  mistake  of  the  character  itself 
produces  the  mistake  of  a  grammatical  ter- 
mination, which  they  affirm  is  certainly  not 
Zend.  We  would  ourselves  point  attention 
to  this  error,  if  such  it  be ;  for  the  ao  of 
Grotefend  is  the  am  of  Lassen ;  and  this 
nasal  form  and  suppression  is  less,  we  think, 
an  error,  than  an  indication  of  the  equiva- 
lence and  interchange  of  certain  signs  and 
their  respective  sounds  in  the  ancient  Per- 
sian. It  is  singular  that  an  illustration  of 
this  kind,  though  not  certainly  in  a  genitive 
case, — though  this,  we  conceive,  makes  no 
difference  whatever, — should  have  escaped. 


the  notice  of  these  laborious  and  accom- 
plished scholars.  We  take  but  one  instance 
out  of  many :  the  word  maogho,  or  Mongul. 
The  n,  like  the  faint  French  m,  is  here  alto- 
gether dropped,  or  else  supplied  by  the  very 
form  objected  to  both  by  Rask  and  Lassen, 
and  which,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  very  far, 
we  are  convinced,  from  accidental,  finds  a 
perfect  modern  parallel  in  both  Indian  and 
Portuguese;  as  nao  used  indifferently  for 
nam.  In  fact,  by  the  rapid  pronunciation 
of  ao  it  becomes  the  nasal  m  or  n,  by  a  kind 
of  physical  necessity.  There  is  a  little  ex- 
travagance^ too,  in  the  last  illustration 
where  we  observe  that  various  words  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  are  pure  Zend;  nearer 
than  the  Latin  forms  to  which  they  have 
been  attributed,  and  consequently  as  old  as 
the  Goths,  at  least  — probably  very  much 
older. 

We  must  also  observe  upon  the  second 
head  above  quoted,  of  language,  that  since 
Strabo  found  that  Ariana,  Media,  and  Per- 
sia, spoke  dialects  of  the  same  language,  as 
Bactria,  and  Sogdiana  : — a  passage  which 
in  a  former  paper  we  held  slight  authority 
for  the  very  ancient  period  we  then  referred 
to,  but  to  which  we  freely  grant  all  the 
weight  it  fairly  deserves  as  an  authority  for 
the  time  when  it  was  written  : — when  we 
further  consider  that  Nearchus*  identified 
the  Persian  and  Median  tongues  of  his  day 
with  the  Karmanian,  as  only  a  dialectical 
variety — it  is  clear  that  but  one  language 
prevailed  throughout  Persia  at  the  time 
when  thesetwo  writers  flourished.  But  the 
Zend,  as  we  have  formerly  shownf  by  rea- 
soning, history,  and  analogy,  existed  early 
in  Aderbijian,  and  therefore,  we  cannot  un- 
derstand why  Dr.  Lassen  should  restrict 
this,  the  sacred  tongue,  to  Sogdiana  and 
Bactria,  and  the  ancient  Persic  to  Media 
and  Persia.  We  prefer  Rask  and  Wahl 
and  common  sense  on  this  head.  Again, 
as  far  as  our  own  inquiries  have  gone  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  most  ancient  form  of 
the  Persian  differed  widely  from  the  Zend 
of  Media. 

Dr.  Lassen  seems  generally  ignorant  of, 
or  indifferent  to,  English  laborers.  He 
refers  to  St.  Martin  as  making  the  first  seri- 
ous progress  m  deciphering,  though  confu- 
sed by  the  vowels ;  and  mentions  Rask  with 
deserved  praise,  though,  from  the  reason 
assigned,  we  consider  it  slightly  overrated. 
To  him,  however,  the  discovery  of  two  cha- 
racters is  due.     Of  Chardin  and  Kampfer 
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he  makes  little  account  as  copyists.  Porter, 
Le  Brun,  and  Niebuhr  fare  better,  espe- 
cially the  last,  who  receives  a  merited  tri- 
bute, in  the  following  lively  picture,  from 
from  his  hands: — li  Nothing  that  he  saw  in 
Asia,"  he  observes,  "  struck  Niebuhr  so 
much  as  these  inscriptions;  he  could  not 
rest  till  he  had  reached  Persepolis:  and  he 
staid  above  three  weeks  in  the  desert,  inces- 
santly copying  and  measuring  the  frag- 
ments. The  height  of  the  inscriptions,  en- 
graved on  walls  of  old,  black,  and  polished 
marble,  legible  only  when  the  sun  was 
shining-,  brought  on  a  dangerous  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  eyes,  and  this,  and  the  death  of 
his  Armenian  servant,  compelled  him  re- 
luctantly to  quit  the  Persian  holy  ground, 
before  he  had  drained  its  archaeological 
sources  :  the  last  night  of  his  stay  found 
the  enthusiastic  traveller  sleepless;  and  to 
his  latest  day  the  forms  of  these  ruins  re- 
mained ineffacably  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  as  the  gem  of  all  he  had  ever  beheld." 
We  now  remark  on  two  or  three  points 
of  Dr.  Lassen's  researches,  whicfi  appear 
to  us  erroneous,  and  illustrative  of  how  far 
the  exerciae  of  learned  ingenuity,  on  some 
questions,  blinds  the  eye  and  the  mind  of 
even  the  ablest  scholars  to  obvious  facts 
and  conclusions.  Dr.  Lassen  tells  us  that, 
from  what  Herodotus  states,  the  name  of 
Xerxes  and  of  the  warrior  caste,  Ksatra, 
must  have  begun  with  the  same  letter. 
This  (first)  he  takes  from  the  old  Persian 
form  of  shah  (k,sah),  and  he  tries  the  latter 
portion  by  the  Zend  arsan,  or  eye,  making 
the  compound  term  Lord  eye  (!)  an  epithet, 
we  hope,  intelligible  in  China  at  least.  But 
we  do  not  mean  our  readers  to  go  so  far  for 
an  elucidation.  Why  Dr.  Lassen  should 
have  rejected  what  he  admits  to  be  the  most 
probable  equivalent  of  the  name,  as  furnish- 
ed by  Geseniu?,  namely  Ahasuerus  for 
Xerxes,  we  cannot  imagine.  The  Thesau- 
rus of  the  latter  writer  referred  to  perhaps 
does  not  give  a  solution;  and,  as  it  is  not 
at  hand,  we  offer  our  own.  We  suggest, 
that  the  aspirations  strongly  sounded  be- 
come sibilant,  and  that  the  name  Xerxes,  or 
Ashirashe  (Ahasuerus),  is  only  a  different 
orthography  of  Ahoeroe,  the  Zend  epithet 
of  Oromuzd.  The  ahoeroe,  with  its  final 
aspirate,  would  supply  the  sibilant  sd,  which 
Dr.  Lessen  finds  in  his  way:  or,  if  it  is  re- 
quired, to  r  d  ice  th  s  word  to  i;s  compo- 
nents, ahuro,  hence  arah,  the  ancient  royal 
name,  being  merely  Aur,  Ur,  or  Fire,  and 
signifying  its  attribute  bright  or  pure,  (this 
word  is  a  remarkable  derivation  of  mp,  or 
ra'her  its  Zend  precursor  peor,)  and  not  in 
the  first  instance  holy,  as  Rask  infers  ;  and 
$a,  the  adjectival-possessive  or  attributive 


termination,  would  suffice  ;  but  we  our- 
selves can  hardly  consent  to  this.  Herodo- 
tus supports  our  opinion,  for  he  illustrates 
the  name,  not  by  «P|«„Sf  as  Dr.  Lassen  ob- 
serves, but  by  ipfiioi,  a  fact  we  consider  deci- 
sive :  but  here  we  must  make  some  remarks 
on  that  historian. 

Dr.  Lassen  holds  the  correctness  of  the 
passage  he  has  quoted,  (Bk.  vi.  98.)  and  we 
cannot  conceive  why  commentators,  like 
Beloe,  should  attempt  to  alter  it.  Herodo- 
tus affirms,  that  tL^3  name  ol  Xerxes  signi- 
fies in  Greek  a  V/::iiior,  that  of  Artaxerxes 
a  Greek  Warrior  :  r.nd  some  critics  would 
fain  persuade  us  that  by  Greek  he  meant 
Persian  !  It  is  just  possible  that  Herodotus 
knew  his  own  meaning  and  language  as 
well  as  even  his  commentators :  Spsios,  is  sim- 
ply the  name  of  Mars,  whom  no  one  doubts 
to  be  a  warrior,  we  imagine;  and  apn,  is,  in 
composition,  sufficiently  near  to  Excelling 
or  Great  for  the  Greeks  and  their  historian 
to  use  it  in  this  sense.  The  MSS.  there- 
fore, may  well  contain  the  obnoxious  word, 
as  Dr.  Lassen  observes  they  do  :  but  we 
differ  in  toto  from  his  assumption  that  He- 
rodotus understood  the  Persian  sense  also. 
So  far  as  it  appears  from  the  succeeding 
sentence  it  is  clear,  indeed,  that  he  did  not ; 
and  we  affirm  that  aria  is,  like  the  Arme- 
nian carta,  in  the  ancient  Persian  but 
another  form  of  atar,  fire  ;  and  that,  the 
compound  Arta-Xerxes,  or  Art- Ashirashe, 
is  an  epithtt  of  pre-excellence,  applied  only 
to  the  Great  King, — the  Pure  or  Glorious, 
as  Fire. 

In  the  word  Darius,  "  I  lay  aside,"  says 
the  Doctor,  "  the  idea  of  Darhawvs  being  a 
patronymic,  since  neither  in  the  Zend- 
Avosla,  nor  in  these  inscriptions,  can  I  find 
a  patronymic."  He  might  have  recollected, 
we  submit,  that  throughout  the  East  pa* 
tronymics  are  unknown  and  therefore  it 
was  needless  to  seek  them.  We  should  be 
inclined  to  derive  it  from  the  Zend  never- 
theless ;  as  an  epithet  or  title  of  the  Pre- 
server, or  the  Preserved.  And  when  we 
recollect  that  he  was  the  restorer  or  intro- 
ducer of  the  preservation  of  fire,  according 
to  Persian  writers,  we  may  find  thence  one 
source  of  the  title;  while  the  strange  pre- 
servation of  his  descendant  Darius,  as  told 
also  by  Ferdousi,  would  help  us  to  a  second, 
passive  meaning. 

Of  the  word  wairyo  conjoined  with 
Qshahro,  or  king,  the  Persian  Shahrivar, 
Rask  confessed  his  ignorance.  That  great 
scholar  overlooked  its  synonym,  the  Scy- 
thian oiro,  the  Tartar  oira,  the  Latin  var  £ 
Man  par  excel/erice,  as  Great  or  important. 
It  is  probably,  if  Dr.  Lassen  will  permit  us, 
the  cognate  of  his  wazrak  ;  the  form  of  ysaid 
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of  9,  being  in  the  Zend  character  expressed 
by  a  double  sign  in  both  cases,  and  not 
more  dissimular  than  u  and  cc  in  our  writ- 
ten hand,  which,  in  truth,  when  reversed 
towards  the  left,  they  resemble.  This  word 
may  not  impossibly  be  the  ouro  of  Egypt, 
and  the  wuzeer  of  Turkey,  as  the  y  or  the  c 
predominates. 

We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
learned  Doctor's  reasons  for  preferring  the 
Sancrit  form  of  Hystaspes,  as  master  of  the 
horse.  The  difficulty  between  g,  h,  and  v 
in  the  modern  Persian  Gustasp,  the  Greek 
Hystaspes,  and  the  Vistagpa,  is  simply  re- 
solvable by  recalling  the  use  of  the  digam- 
ma.  And  since  the  Zend  name,  which  is 
most  likely  the  correct  one,  goes  absolutely 
to  confirm,  and  still  more  by  its  genitive 
form,  the  well  known  story  of  a  kingdom 
gained  through  a  horse,  it  seems  a  strange 
mixture  of  scepticism  and  credulity  to  reject 
an  etymon  from  its  native  term  and  tradi- 
tion, and  to  imagine  an  Indian  language 
supplying  the  first,  and  thus  overthrowing 
the  latter.  We  do  not,  in  fact,  see  that  Dr. 
Lassen  has  anywhere  gained  much  assist- 
ance from  the  Sanscrit  in  these  researches; 
and  though  he  notices,  and  it  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  the  aforesaid  alphabetic 
system  resembles  the  Devanagari,  this  is  by 
no  means  a  conclusive  evidence,  or  even 
indication;  for  this  last  resembles  at  least 
as  closely  other  alphabets  hitherto  unno- 
ticed. "Is  it,"  the  Doctor  asks,  "that  the 
Devanagari  is  a  completion  or  perfected 
state  of  other  ancient  defective  alphabets?" 
We  answer  distinctly  in  the  affirmative  ; 
for  we  conceive  the  proofs  are  before  us, 
though  we  cannot  go  at  length  into  the 
questions  in  this  place.  Nor  does  the  Doc- 
tor himself  find  room  in  his  present  work 
for  replying  to  two  other  questions,  which 
he  puts,  and  which  he  accordingly  leaves  to 
time  to  answer.  We  offer  the  questions 
themselves  nevertheless  to  our  readers: — 

"  How  is  it  that  no  traces  of  these  al- 
phabets (previous  to  the  Sanscrit)  are 
found  to  the  eastward  of  the  great  Per- 
sian desert,  in  lands  which  Ormuzd  first 
created?  And  will  time  bring  us  an  ex- 
planation soon  ?" 

"Is  this  cuneiform  alphabet  simplified 
from  other  and  more  complicated  sources, 
or  are  they  deduced  from  it?'' 

We  cannot  answerthese  difficulties  here. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  giving 
the  reader  the  result  of  the  learned  profes" 
sor's  investigations,  int'ne  inscriptions  whose 
meanings  he  has  unravelled— though  some 
portions  are,  as  will  be  seen,  still  unex- 
plained, 


Le  Brun's  Inscription. 

"darhawus.  ksah£iah.  wazark.  ksah£iah. 
ksah£ihanam.ksah£iah.dafighunam.  vistag- 
paflgha,  put.  a.kamanisiah.  ah.  imam.  tiram. 
a.6nus. 

"  Darius,  rex  magnus,  rex  regum,  rex 
terrarum,  Vistaspis  filius,  Achaemenius. 
Is  hanc  portam  construendam  curavit." — 
p.  141. 

Niebuhr's  Inscription,  (I.) 

[Line  1  to  7.] — "  adam.  darhawus.  kaah- 
£iah.  wazark.  ksah£iah.  ksah^ihanam.  ksah- 
£iah.  danghuriam.  tesam.  psunam.  vistac,- 
paflgha  put.  akamanisiah.  gatiah.  darhawus. 
ksah£iah.  wasna  auramazdariga.  ima.  dan- 
ghawa.  tha, 

"  Posui  Darius,  rex  magnus,  rex  regum, 
rex  populorum  horum  bonorum,  Vistaspis 
filius,  Achaemenius  nobili  genere.  Darius 
rex  voluntate  Auramazdis.  Hi  populi 
illi."— p.  146. 

[Lines  7  to  10.]— "adam.  adarsiah.  ada. 
ana.  a.  paraga.  kara.  tha.  ayam.  atarg.  mana. 
bagiam.  abar. 

"  Posui  debellator.  Heic  hi  Persae  mi- 
nistri.  Isti  (popu  i)  adorationem  igni, 
mini  tributa  attulerunt."— p.  150. 

[Lines  10  to  18.]—"  Choana,  Media,  Ba- 
bylon, Arbela, Assyria,  Oudraha,  Armenia, 
Cappadocia,  Capardia,  Hunre  ;  turn  hi  Us- 
gangae  ;  porro  hi  Drangae;  porro  regiones 
has  ;  Parutes,  Agatrartia,  Parthae,  Zarangaa, 
Areiae,  Bactria,  Cugdia,  Chorazmia,  Zata- 
gadus,  Arachosia,  India,  Gadar,  Caere,  Ma. 
ci."—p.  152. 

[Lines  18,  19.]— "  £atiah.  darhawus  ksah- 
£iBh.  hakiah. 

"Nobilis  Darius  rex  domitor." — p.  153. 

Niehbuhr's  Inscription,  (H). 

[Lines  1  to  5.] — "AurVzda.  wVrk. 
ah.  m  <?ista.  baganam.  aqa.  darh«wum. 
ksah£iham.  adada.  ausadah.  kstam.  frabar 
wasna.  auramazdangha.  darhawus.  ksah- 
§:ah.  £atiah. 

"Auramazdes  magnus.     Is  maximarus 
felicitaturr.  existentia  donavit  regem  Da- 
rium.      Intelligentia  praeditus  regnum  ad- 
auxit  ex   voluntate  Auramazdis  Darius 
regia  piogenies." — p.  158. 

[Lines  5  to   7.[ — "  darhawus,  ksah£iah. 
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iha.   dahaus  .parac,.  tham.   mana.  Auramaz- 
da.  frabar. 


Darius,  rex  hujus  terras  Pericae.  Earn 
per  me  evexit  Auramazdes." — p.  159. 

[Lines  7  to  11.] — "aiigha.  niba.  upagta. 
umartiha.  wasna.  auramazdaiiga.  manya. 
darhavvaus.  ksah£ihangha.aya.  annihanaa. 

"Ei  sit  cultus  propitio.  Ex  voluntate 
Auramazdis  ex  mente  Darii  regis,  (sint 
preces)."— p.  160. 


[Lines  13  to  16.] — "mana.  auramazda. 
upacjtam.  bartaqa  ada.  vi£ibis.  bagibis.  uta. 
imam.  danghaum,  auramazda.  paiaqa. 

"  A  me  accipe,  o  Auramazdes,  cultum 
heic  felicibus  palatiis :  et  tuere,  o  Aura- 
mazdes, hanc  terram." — p.  152. 

Note—  Lines  11,  12,  16  to  18,  &c.  of  this 
inscription  are  not  explainable. 


Xerxes. 


Niebuhr's  Inscription,  (G.) 

"ksharsa.  ksah£iah.  wazark.  ksab^iha- 
nam.  darhavvaus.  ksah£ihangha.  put.  akama- 
nisiah. 

"  Xerxes,  rex  magnus,  rex  regum,  Da- 
rii regis  filius  Achcemenius."— p.  165. 

Niebuhr's  Inscription,  (A.) 

[Lines  1  to  5  imperfect.] 

[Lines  5  and  6.] — "  ah.  ksahrsam.  ksah- 
£iham.  aonus.  aiwam.  psunam.  ksah£iham. 
aiwam.  psunam.  framataram. 

"  Is  (Ormuzdes)  Xerxes  (Xerxem  ?) 
regem  constituit,  felicem  bonorum  regem, 
felicem  bonorium  rectorem." — p.  166. 

"adam.  ksharsa.  ksah  siah.  wazark.  ksah- 
<?iah.  ksah^ihanam.  ksab£iah.  danghunam. 
psuwaznanam.  ksah£iah.  aaihaha.  bumiha. 
wazarkaha.  duriah.  apyah.  darhawaus,  ksah- 
£ihangha.  put.  akamanisiah.  £atiah. 

"  Posui  Xerxes,  rex  magnum,  rex  re- 
gum,  rex  populorum,  bene  parentium,  rex 
existentis  orbis  terrarum  magni  sustenta- 
tor,  auctor,  Darii  regis  filius,  Acheemenia 
progenies." — 167. 

"ksharsa.  ksah^iah.  wazark.  tah.  mana. 
kartam.  dada.  uta.  tamitia.  aptaiam.  kartam. 
RW*.  dicam.  wasrm.  auramazdnngh(a). 


October, 

"  Xerxes,  rex  magnus,  ille  reffol  mihi 
pa  atium  posui.  Turn  hoc  ibi  aStfrum  Pa- 
latium  meridiem  spectans.  ex  voluntate 
Auramazdis."— p.  170.  vuiuniaie 

"  aonwam.  mam.  auramamzda.  pataqa  ada 
bagibis.  utamiha.  kstam.  uta.  tahmiha.  kanam. 

,  "  Conditorem  me,  o  Auramazdes,  tuere 
heic  felicitate,  turn  hoc  regnum,  turn  hoc 
palatium."— p.  171. 

Le  Brun's  Inscription. 

[Lines  1  to  5.]—-  baga.  wazark.  auraam*z« 
da.  ah.  imam.  buvam.  ada.  ah.  awaza.  agma- 
n«m.  ada.  ah.  martiham.  ada.  ah.  sihatim. 
ada.  martihangha-  ah.  ksharsam.  naham. 
aonus.  aiwam.  psunam.  naham.  aiwam.  psu- 
nam. framataram. 

"Felicitate  magnus  Auramazdes.  Is 
hanc  terram  creavit,  is  ccelum  excelsum 
creavit,  is  mortales  creavit,  is  fata  mor- 
tahum  creavit.  Is  Xerxem  regem  con- 
stituit, felicem  bonorum  regem,  felicem 
bonorum  rectorem."— p.  172. 

[Lines  6  to  10.]— -"adam.  ksharsa.  nah 
wazark.  nah.  nahanam.  nah.  dailfibunam. 
psuwaznanam.  nab.  aanghaha.  bumiha. 
w*zarkaha.  duriah.  apyah.  darhawaus.  nahan- 
giia.  put.  akamanisiah.  £atiah.  ksharsa.  naa. 
wazark.  wasna.  aurangha.  mazdanga. 

"Posui  Xerxes,  rex  magnus,  rex  re- 
gum,  rex  populorum,  bene  parentium,  rex 
existentis  orbis  terrarum  magni  sustenta- 
tor,  auctor,  Darii  regis  filius,  Achsemenia 
progenies.  Xerxes,  rex  magnus.  ex  vo- 
luntate Auramazdis."— p.  174. 

[Dines  11  to  15.]— "m.  akis.  darhawus. 
nah.  adnus,  ah,  mana.  pita.  mam.  auramazda. 
pataqa.  ada.  bagibis.  uta.  tamiha.  kartam.  uta. 
tamiha.  pit.  darhawaus.  nahangha-.  kartam. 
awasiyah.  auramazda.  pataqa.  ada.  bagibis. 


"  [Palatium]  domitor  Darius  rex  con- 
stituit. Is  meus  pater.  Memet  tuere,  Au 
ramazdes,  heic  felicitate  ;  turn  hoc  ibi  pa- 
latium, turn  hoc  patris  Darii  regis  palati- 
um, excelse  Auramazdes,  tuere  heic  feli- 
citate." 

For  the  age  that  has  found  the  key  of 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  cuneiform  cha- 
racters one  point  at  least  is  gained  ;  namely, 
that  the  Zend  is  now,  even  more  than  after 
the  triumphant  arguments  of  the  Rask,  pro- 
ved to  have  existed  in  its  widest  pretended 
extension,  against  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
most  learned  of  sceptics. 

We  have  noticed  lately  in  the  proceed? 
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ings  of  the  Oriental  Society,  a  statement1 
in  its  learned  President  of   the  doubts  that 
byEngland  at  least,  affirmed  by  English 
Orientalists  in  general   to  be  a  mere  jargon 
and  utterly  factitious;   whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, Continental   scholars  uniformly  sup- 
port its  pretensions  to  reality.     We  must  at 
once  acquit  a  portion    at  any  rate  of  our 
countryman  from  the  charge  of  this  incre- 
dulity, as  some  members,  then  present,  im- 
mediately  avowed  their  conviction   of    its 
genuineness.     It  would  be   hard  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  a  system  of  doubt  might 
not  be  carried,  if,  because  we  see  imperfec- 
tions and  irregularities  in  the  only  wrecks 
that  are  left  to  us  of  a  language,  we   were 
at     liberty    to    determine    that,    since    we 
cannot  explain   what  we  see,  it  has  conse- 
quently no    existence?     We  imagine  that 
the  fact  of  the  publication  of  Dr.  Lassen's 
volume  has  escaped  notice  in  England  :  but 
since  the  ingenuity  of  Professor  Grotefend 
first  caught  the  clue,  the  labors  of  St.  Mar- 
tin,   Lassen,  and  Burnouf,  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, have  woven  the  web  into  a  consistent 
texture,  with  the  relics  of  the  tongue  preserv- 
ed till  now  only  in  the  Zend-Avosta  a  and 
few  other  fragments.     Whether,  therefore, 
the  language  of  the  Inscriptions  is  or  is  not 
precisely  the  same  with  that  of  those  Parsi 
volumes,  the  difference  being  only,  at  most, 
a  dialectical  variety,  such   a§  ancient  wri- 
ters affirmed  of  the  speech  of  the  old  Per- 
sian tribes,  we  know  not  how  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  above  opinion  of  some 
of  our  countrymen  is  decidedly  erroneous, 
since  the  very  rocks  bear  the  evidence  of  a 
living  language  against  them. 

But  what  is  the  language?  it  is  asked. 
We  answer  on  our  own  responsibility — 
Median.  That  some  scholars,  amongst 
them  Dr.  Lassen  as  we  have  seen,  doubt 
this,  and  proceeds  so  far  as  to  point  out 
conjecturally  the  exact  location  of  the 
speech  of  the  Inscriptions,  is  by  no  means 
conclusive,  we  submit,  in  the  state  of  un- 


shall  call  Median,  being  of  the  age  of  Da- 
rius-Hystaspes  and  Xerxes,  whereas  that  of 
the  Zend-Avosta  was,  admitting  its  purity, 
long  after  the  reign  of  Alexander,  and  not 
improbably  affected  in  some  degree  by  the 
introduction   and    intermixture    of    Greek, 
during  the  troubled  times  of  his  successors. 
Since  the  fugitive  Guebres  of  India  receiv- 
ed   their    sacred   Books,  as  it  is  asserted, 
from  Persia,  long  after  their  separation,  it 
is  clear  that,  to  read  it,  they  must  have  re- 
tained  their   native    language:    but  since 
they  had  not  the  written  volumes  of  their 
ancient  tongue  till  then,  is  it  not  probable 
that  their  speech  and  pronunciation  became 
tinctured  with  those  of  Hindostan  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  some  doubts 
have  occurred  in  the  minds  of  the  eminent 
scholars  we  have  mentioned  above,  as  to 
the  precise  nature  of  the  language  in  which 
the  Inscriptions  are  writ'en,  and  that  differ- 
ences of  opinion  have  existed  as  to  the  value 
of  its  characters  or  letters.  The  more  care- 
fully we  examine  the  subject  by  a  compari- 
son of  several  Inscriptions,  some  of  them, 
as  M.  Burnouf  remarks,  similar,  if  not 
identical,  the  more  thoroughly  shall  we  be 
convinced  that  the  slight  differences  which 
alone  prevent  their  absolute  identity,  springs 
trom  the  substitution  of  one  form  of  orthog- 
raphy for  another,  and  from  positive  chan- 
ges of  letters.  These  varieties  do  not  ap- 
pear accidental,  though  they  have  given 
rise  to  great  confusion.  On  the  contrary, 
they  appear  to  have  been  based   upon  es- 


tablished rules,  framed  with  a  nicety  that 
argues  in  favor  of  a  highly  cultivated  state 
of  grammatical  science  in  a  very  remote 
age  of  Persian  history,  and  forming,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  a  prototype  of  the  San- 
scrit. We  are  strongly  inclined  to  espouse 
several  letters  of  Grottfend's  system  ;  some 
from  the  general  admission  of  their  value — 
some  that  differ  from  Dr.  Lassen's  arrange- 
ment— but  that  support  and  bear  out  be- 
yond all  contradiction  the  facts  we    have 


certainty  to  which  the  blanks  of  History  just  stated,  so   important  for  the  history  of 


and  Philology  have  reduced  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  St.  Martin,  Bopp,  and  Profes- 
sor Burnouf,  hold  an  opinion  nearly  simi- 
lar to  ours.  But  even  they,  it  seems,  are 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  apparent  dif- 
ference of  termination  between  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Inscriptions  and  that  of  the 
Parsi  Books. 

While  we  utterly,  and  from  the  most  per- 
fect conviction,  deny  the  proposition  that 
the  former  is  Old  Persian,  we  think  the  so- 
lution of  the  second  difficulty  simple.  Thv 
language  does  differ  from  the  Zend,  but 
merely  because  their  is  a  difference  in  their 
date.     That  of  the   Inscriptions,  which  we 


language. 

As  instances  we  would  compare  the 
mode  of  spelling  the  word  bumiha  in  Dr. 
Lassen's  (Niebuhr's)  inscription  A.  with  the 
orthography  of  the  same  word  on  the  slab  in 
the  British  Museum.  In  the  last  line  of  ano- 
ther inscription  in  the  Museum,  we  find  the 
i  or  a  of  Grotefend  performing  the  duty  of 
m  :  in  other  places  the  m  is  substituted  by 
?it  or  uh — ^and  continually  the  initial  a  is 
exchanged  for  the  guttural  a  or  o  after  a 
word  terminating  with  a  vowel,  or  even 
perhaps  an  aspirate.  Hence  the  different 
opinions  respecting  the  value  of  particular 
letters  are  easily   reconcileable :    and   we 
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would  point  out  the  remarkable  instance  of 
the  Ghain,  which,  often  used  as  tig,  nh,  n 
and  m,  is  also  repeatedly  put  in  the  place  of 
the  initial  a,  precisely  as  sounded  in  the 
modern  Persian  word  Alar,  and  evidently 
to  avoid  the  elision  of  the  Final. 

A  language  fenced  with  such  extraordi- 
nary care  from  corruption  must,  in  all 
probability-,  have  adhere  to  the  system 
in  speaking  as  in  writing;  and  thus  we 
conceive  ourselves  fully  borne  out  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  alphabetical  estimations  of 
Rask  are  not  invariably  to  be  received,  and 
that  his  corrections  of  Anquetil  du  Perron 
are  not  in  all  cases  correct.  We  rather 
should  be  tempted  to  admit  the  double  value 
of  various  letters  of  the  Zend  alphabet  as 
given  by  those  two  writers,  corroborated, 
not  merely  by  the  &c. 

but  by  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions. 

We  would  for  a  moment  digress,  if  it  is 
digressing,  here,  to  utUr  a  few  remarks 
upon  a  not  immaterial  nor  irreleuant  ques- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  Finals  of  ancient,  if 
not  of  modern,  oriental  speech,  we  think  it 
almost  a  certainty  that  these,  in  many  in- 
stances, materially  differed  from  the  value 
of  the  same  character  in  other  situations,  i. 
e.  from  Initials  or  Medials.  We  cannot  be 
satisfied  to  consider  them  merely  as  marks 
of  the  termination  of  a  word  in  writing,  be- 
cause the  same  necessity  would  exist  in 
words  terminrting  with  other  letters.  Since 
the  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic,  the  oldest  gene- 
rally admitted  language,  has  various  termi- 
nations of  words,  therefore  it  is  that  we 
would  examine  the  grounds  of  their  having 
only  a  few  Finals;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  dif- 
ferent shape  from  the  usual  form  of  the 
character.  They  would  not  want  only  a 
partial  distinctness;  but  when  we  notice 
that  these  Finals  are  the  "I,  Kaph — the  =>, 
Mem — the    1,     Nun — the   %     Pe — the     y, 

Tsaddi wre    feel    ourselves     irresistibly 

drawn  to  two  Conclusions. 

In  the  first  place,  by  comparing  these  Fi- 
nal letters  with  their  cognate  Initials  or  Me- 
dials respectively,  5,  n,  >,  b,  sr  we  find  that 
the  former  are  simple  elongations  of  the  lat- 
ter;— that  is  to  say,  a  simple  and  obvious 
indication  to  the  eye  that  the  voice  or  sound 
was  to  be  also  elongated.  And  this  propo- 
sition of  ours  would  hold  trne  whether  the 
letter,  as  we  have  here  supposed,  was  the 
first  indication  of  the  sound,  or  merely  an 
imitation  of  it,  and  representation  of  an  ex- 


sasfe  in  speech 


In  the  second  place,  if  we  notice  the  value 
of  the  characters  thus  selected  for  a  varia- 
tion of  form  in  the  Final,  we  observe  some 


peculiarities  aparently  strengthening  Our 
conjecture.  It  is  here  that  the  cuneifotm 
characters  come  in  to  oUr  assignee,  mutu- 
ally reflecting  and  receiving  light  with  their 
originals,  the  Hebrew.  The  7,  s,  Kaph, 
has  many  varieties  of  aspiration  or  guttural 
force,  K,  Kh,  Khh,  a,  Qu,  &c.  The  cor- 
responding Cuneiform  alphabetic  character 
presents  us  first  with  two  angular  forms, 
denoting,  as  every  where  else  in  our  opin 
ion,  (Dr.  Lassen  will  excuse  us,)  a  double 
or  very  strong  aspiration  ;  to  accompany 
the  utterance  of  the  fixed,  or  consonantal, 
sound,  determined,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  by  the  two  perpendicular  wedges  that 
follow  them. 

The  0}  e,  Mem;  so  strongly  consonantal 
at  times,  at  times  so  perfectly  faint  and  nasal, 
is  fixed  by  the  elongated  shape  to  the  for> 
mer  sound  as  a  Final.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  Zend  or  Median  cuneiform  value  of  this 
letter  is  a  point  that  may  be  disputed  at  pre- 
sent, and  therefore  we  do  not  adduce  it  in 
illustration  hare,  though  our  own  conviction 
is  that  it  fully  bears  out  the  argument.  It 
is  also  clear  that  in  some  languages-it  was, 
as  a  Final,  both  consonantal  and  nasal,  for 
the  Latin,  which  we  deduce  from  the  Zend, 
uses  the  elision  of  it  before  a  vowel :  in  po- 
etry at  least  this  is  demonstrable,  and  here 
first  we  find  the  reason  for  this  rule. 

The  |}  3,  Nun,  we  find  either  consonantal 
or  nasal ;  and  in  various  languages  the 
same  rule  applies  to  it  as  to  the  M,  for 
which  it  is  so  frequently  substituted  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Arabic,  the  nearest  affi- 
nitv  to  Hebrew.  The  double  horizontal 
wedge,  in  parallel  before  the  angle  (or  se 
cond  part  of  a  K)  gives,  we  consider,  a  defi- 
nite sound  before  an  aspirate  in  the  cunei- 
form character ;  and  this  legitimizes  its  ge- 
neral sound  as  preserved  in  Hindosian  and 
France;  while  the  placing  another  anyle 
before  the  parallel  wedge  (thereby  inclosing 
them)  gives  that  sound  which  is  especially 
preserved  in  the  Portuguese  nh.  Like  the 
Hebrew  and  Turkish  &c.  also,  this  Ghain 
is  also  Oin,  the  very  guttural  A  we  refer  to 
in  a  preceding  paragraph,  and  settling  the 
double  value  of  this  letter. 

The  s,  tj,  Pe,  is  nearly  every  where  in 
the  East  confounded  with  B,  and  this  last 
with  bh  or  v.  The  two  small  double  an- 
gles of  the  cuneiform  alphabet  preceding  a 
long  perpendicular  wedge,  give  the  soft  or 
aspirated  sound  of  B  (which,  reversed,  it  so 
closely  resembles)  to  this  character,  and  as- 
similate it  with  the  ancient  Slavonic,  both  in 
value  and  shape.  The  Hebrew  Final, 
therefore,  in  all  probability  guarded  the 
pure  sound  of  p 

The    *,  Yr  Tsaddi,  is    also   notorious  for 
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its  corruptions,  as  d,  dz,  dj,  7,  zhe,  &c.  The 
double  angles  of  the  Cuneiform,  each  mark- 
ing an  aspiration,  and  placed  under  an  hori- 
zontal wedge  defining  a  consonantal  sound, 
show,  we  conceive  unquestionably,  that  the 
aspirate  thus  becomes  sibilant.  The  elon- 
gated form  of  the  Hebrew  Final  confines 
the  terminal  to  a  precise  sound,  by  elonga- 
ting the  utterance. 

If  this  opinion  of  ours  is  correct,  all  ma- 
terial confusion  was  probably  avoided  in 
Hebrew  letters ;  since  the  Finals,  for  one 
class  or  portion  only,  were  sufficient  for  dis- 
tinction from  the  remainder,  and  advantage- 
ous for  simplicity  also.  That  the  Arabs  ex- 
tended this  principle  is  only  in  keeping  with 
the  other  complications  of  their  elaborate 
grammatical  system.  They  may  have  done 
it  merely  for  uniformity,  but  more  probably 
for  the  sake  of  attaching  a  peculiar  value  to 
the  terminal. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  considering  the  per- 
pendicular wedge  to  bestow  a  consonantal 
sound,  and  the  horizontal  as  confirming  it, 
we  are  giving  cognate  uses  to  forms  that  dif- 
fer only  as  to  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  drawn ;  also  that,  by  our  estimation  of 
the  vowel  a,  we  consider  it,  with  some  wri- 
ters, a  consonant.  We  do  so  consider  it 
and  all  other  long  vowels  in  the  East,  and 
have  also  a  strong  suspicion  that  this  is  the 
j:eal  sense  of  the  ancient  passage  of  Plato, 
that  letters  first  in  Syrian  invention  repre- 
sented syllables.  We  hold  this  confirmed 
by  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  which,  en- 
larging on  the  Hebrew,  add,  we  think,  vo- 
cality  or  aspiration  to  every  letter;  and,  as 
one  striking  instance  to  illustrate  and  fami- 
liarize this  supposition,  we  find  the  -> «,  n} 
A-U-R,  of  the  Hebrew  expanded  into  the 
Zend  A-hU-Ro.  We  farther  suspect  that 
the  European  and  general  modes  of  pro- 
nouncing Hebrew  are  wrong  :  and  that  the 
Sanscrit  will  help  us  to  its  proper  enuncia- 
tion. Further  reasons  for  this  opinion  we 
cannot  detail  here. 

To  return  to  our  author. 
To  the  question  of  Dr.  Lassen,  why  no 
traces  of  alphabets  previous  to  the  Sanscrit 
appeared  eastward  of  the  Persian  desert — 
though  not  perfectly  certain  of  the  sense  he 
attaches  to  the  phrase  "  in  lands  which  Or- 
muzd  first  created" — we  shall  attempt  a  re- 
ply by  observing,  that  since  the  Brahmins 
may  be  fairly  suspected  of  abolishing  all 
history  not  their  own,  and  the  Jainas  openly 
charge  them  with  this,  they  are  also  open  to 
the  farther  suspicion  of  abolishing  any  mo- 
numents of  foreign  literature,  if  they  ever 
existed,  in  those  places — which  is  questiona- 
ble :— and  it  is  only  the  learned  writer's  as- 
sumption of  what  we  should  call  Median,  or 
vol.     xx.  15 


Sogdio-Bactrian,  that  raises,  we  submit,  this 
conjectural  difficulty  at  all. 

To  his  second  question,  whether  the  cune- 
form  alphabet  is  simplified  from  others  more 
complex,  or  whether  they  are  derived  from 
it  ? — we  should  be  tempted  to  answer,  that  it 
is  probably  not  derived  from  any  that  we 
know ;  and  that  only  an  occasional  letter  of 
any  other  system  is  derived  from  it :  such  as 
the  cuneiform  a,  consisting  of  one  horizontal 
above  three  perpendicular  lines,  which  is 
clearly  the  Zend  a  also,  and  the  Armenian 
e  ;  and  which  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 
writing  repeatedly  occurs  with  the  value  of 
both,  and,  if  we  in  common  with  others  are 
not  grievously  mistaken,  at  times  with  the 
value  of  other  vowels  also  ;  facts  which  suf 
ficiently  vindicate  Professor  Grotefend's  es- 
timation of  the  character. 

We  must  also  object  to  Dr.  Lassen's  trans- 
lation of  m  a  m  in  all  instances  by  the  Latin 
me.  We  feel  satisfied  that  it  is  only  the 
elision  of  the  initial  in  some  cases,  and  that 
in  these  it  is  simply  the  word  imam.  The 
regular  insertion  of  the  same  Inscription 
found  in  different  places  into  the  same  num- 
ber of  lines,  which  M.  Bournouf  remarks, 
is  not  more  singular,  perhaps  not  so  much 
so  as  the  fact,  that  the  orthography  of  these, 
otherwise  identical,  Inscriptions  varies  with- 
out any  assignable  cause,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends — whether  from  some  unknown 
rule,  some  carelessness  of  the  writer  or 
sculptor,  some  difference  of  different  schools, 
or  merely  dialectical  variations,  it  were  vain 
to  conjecture. 

The  subject  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  philology,  but  we  are  sorry  to  find  it  treat- 
ed with  such  indifference  or  scepticism  in 
England.     Whether  from  this  last,  or  any 
other  cause,  we   know  not,  nor  desire   to 
know,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  pointing 
attention   to   the  circumstance  that,    of  the 
works  from  which  we  would  have  fain  elu- 
cidated our  researches,  scarcely  one  was  to 
be  found  when  we  sought  it  in  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum.     Notwithstanding 
the  intercourse  with  Germany,  neither  the 
Vienna  Jahrbucher,  nor  the  Halle  Litteratur 
Zeitung  appeared  in  its  Catalogue,  nor  even 
the  Magasin  Encyclopedique  of  France.    To 
the  labors  of  Millin  and  the  remarks  of  De 
Sacy  we  have  therefore  no  means  of  refer- 
ence.    But   will  it  be  credited  that  Profes- 
sor Burnouf  of  Paris,  on  the  deserved  cele- 
brity of  whose  researches  into  this  particular 
tongue,  the  Zend,  we  should  think  we  need 
not  remark,  will  it  be  credited  that  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Yacna,  and  his  volume  on 
the  Cuneiform  Characters,  though  sufficient- 
ly long  published,  are  not  to  be  found  there, 
anv  more  than  his  treatise  on  the  Pali  Ian- 
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guage! — and  that  the  only  work  out  of 
several  by  this  accomplished  and  eminent 
scholar  in  the  pages  of  the  Catalogue,  is  a 
Supplemental  Pamphlet  containing  a  cor- 
rection of  some  of  the  errors  of  the  Pali 
treatise. 

To  these  instances  of  omissions  how  ma- 
ny moie  might  be  added!  We  ourselves 
recollect,  out  of  a  list  of  sixteen  Spanish 
historical  writers  some  years  since,  obtain- 
ing but  three  from  the  Museum  Library, 
and  nearly  all  the  remainder  from  the 
King's !  The  private  collection,  therefore, 
was  richer  than  the  National  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  Foreign  Literature ;  and 
but  for  that  munificent  gift,  the  Public 
Library  of  the  Nation  would  proba- 
bly be  devoid  of  them  to  this  day.  There 
is  a  book,  it  is  true,  where  readers  may  put 
down  what  is  not,  but  ought  to  be,  in  the 
Library:  and  thanks  to  the  zeal  and  acti- 
vity of  the  Librarians,  such  works  are 
promptly  supplied.  The  fault  is  not  with 
them.  But  surely  it  would  be  no  disgrace 
if  our  Legislature,  which  deprives  every, 
even  the  poorest,  author  or  bookseller  of 
eleven  copies  of  every  edition  of  every  work, 
to  relieve  the  poverty  of  the  richest  Univer- 
sities and  the  richest  People  in  the  world, 
were  to  provide  something  like  a  proper 
return,  by  purchasing  from  happier  foreign- 
ers the  works  it  cannot  obtain  gratis,  per 
force,  from  them  :  and  this,  too,  promptly, 
instead  of  waiting  till  it  can  drive  a  gratis 
bargain  of  its  duplicates,  many  of  them, 
doubtless,  procured  in  the  liberal  manner 
we  have  just  referred  to,  in  order  to  divide 
the  Credit  of  this  National  Disgrace,  by 
making  Strangers  participators  in  the  spo- 
liation of  its  own  subjects.  There  is  but  a 
few  pounds  difference  between  economy 
and  meanness ;  a  trifle  between  respectabi- 
lity and  shame.  Could  not  one  person  be 
found,  at  home  or  abroad,  to  point  out  what 
is  most  essential  in  the  literature  of  other 
countries,  and  to  see  it  procured?  Every 
book  entered,  as  now,  in  the  Procuranda  of 
the  Museum  is  an  opportunity  lost  for  the 
student,  a  reproach  gained  for  supineness 
and  neglect !  Would  not  £1000  per  annum 
effect  all  that  is  wanted  on  this  head,  or 
must  we  wait  to  enlarge  our  minds  till  the 
walls  of  the  Museum  itself  are  enlarged, 
for  fear  our  intellects  should  exceed  its  li- 
mits \ 


Art.  XIII. — Grundriss  der  Pflanzengeo- 
graphie,  mit  ausfuhrlichen  Unlersuchun- 
gen  uber  das  Yaterland,  den  Anbau,  und 
den  Nutzen  der  vorziigliclisten  Cullnr- 
pfianzen  welche  den  Wohlstand  der  Vol- 
ker  begrunden.  Von  F.  J.  F.  Meyen. 
(Essay  on  Botanical  Geography,  with 
detailed  Inquiries  respecting  the  Native 
Country,  the  Cultivation,  and  the  Utility, 
of  the  principal  cultivated  Plants  which 
constitute  the  Basis  of  the  Welfare  of 
Nations.  By  Dr.  F.  J.  F.  Meyen.)  1 
vol.  8vo.     Berlin,  1830. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Meyen  as  a  diligent 
and  judicious  observer,  already  established 
by  his  interesting  narrative  of  his  voyage 
round  the  world,*  must  be  not  only  sus- 
tained, but  much  increased  by  this  new 
work ;  a  great  portion  of  the  materials  for 
which  are  the  fruits  of  his  own  personal 
experience  and  observation,  which  enabled 
him  to  improve  and  extend  what  had  been 
done  by  the  few  writers  who  had  preceded 
him  in  this  interesting,  but  hitherto  com- 
paratively neglected,  branch  of  botanical 
inquiry,  in  which,  though  the  harvest  is  so 
ample,  the  laborers  have  been  but  few.  At 
the  head  of  the  list  is  A.  v.  Humboldt, 
whose  "  Essai  sur  la  Geographie  des 
Plantes,"  1  vol.  4to.  was  published  at  Pa- 
ris, in  1803;  his  "  Ansichten  der  Natur" 
in  1807,  in  which  there  is  a  short  Essay 
on  the  Physiognomy  of  Plants,  and  his 
Essay  "  De  Distributione  Geographica 
Plantarum,"  8vo.  Paris,  1817.  A  late  very 
estimable  work  is  that  of  M.  J.  Schow,  of 
Copenhagen,  published  in  Danish  and 
German  in  1823.  To  these  may  be  added, 
Wahlenberg's  works,  on  the  Flora  of  Lap- 
land, the  vegetation  and  climate  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  Flora  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Brown's  Ge- 
neral Remarks  on  the  Botany  of  Terra 
Australis. 

Though  this  work  is  highly  important 
to  botanists,  one  of  whom  told  us  that  he 
diligently  studied  it  by  day  and  meditated 
on  it  by  night,  and  though  it  contains  a  va- 
riety of  information  interesting  to  the  gene- 
ral reader,  who  takes  delight  in  the  beau- 
ties of  the  vegetable  world  without  profess- 
edly studying  them,  our  circumscribed 
limits  will  not  allow  of  more  than  a  few 
extracts. 

"  The  entire  mass  of  species  of  plants 
is  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  several 
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zones  of  the  earth's  surface  ;  it  increases 
as  we  approach  the  Equator,  and  dimi- 
nishes as  we  recede  from  it.  Lapland 
has  509  phanerogamous  and  600  crypto- 
gamous  plants  ;  while  Denmark,  which  is 
smaller  out  situated  more  to  the  south, 
has  1034  phanerogamous  and  2000  cryp- 
togamous  plants.  According  to  De  Can- 
dolle,  France  has  3500  phanerogamous 
and  2300  cryptogamous ;  latterly,  how- 
ever, above  6000  phanerogamous  plants 
have  become  known,  only  from  the  East 
Indies,  by  means  of  the  Herbaria  of  the 
English  East  India  Company;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  more  than  twice  that 
number  of  plants  of  this  kind  belong  to 
that  country.  The  whole  of  Europe,  on 
the  contrary,  though  so  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  India,  has  only  a  little  more 
than  7090  phanerogamous  plants. 

"It  would  be  highly  interesting,  and 
even  now  most  important  to  botanical  geo- 
graphy, to  be  acquainted  with  the  total 
number  of  speceis  of  plants  that  clothe 
the  earth's  surface.  For  many  years  past 
there  have  been  calculations  and  conjec- 
tures on  this  subject;  which,  however, 
have  been  always  proved  to  be  defective 
by  the  discoveries  of  recent  travellers. 
At  the  death  of  Linneus  8000  species  were 
known,  and  now  more  perhaps  than 
66,000  have  been  described.  The  number 
of  those  in  the  Herbaria  of  different  na- 
tions not  yet  described  may  amount  to 
many  thousands,  so  that  the  sum  total  of 
plants  hitherto  discovered  may  be  80,000. 
But  if  we  consider  what  immense  tracts 
of  country,  as  well  in  America,  as  in  Asia, 
Australia,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  are 
still  entirely  unexplored  ;  if  we  reflect  on 
the  vast  continent  of  Africa,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  some  totally  sterile  sandy 
deserts,  is  as  rich  in  various  species  of 
plants  as  Europe  and  Asia  are  known  to 
be,  we  may  at  the  least  double  the  num- 
ber of  plants  already  known,  so  that  we 
shall  have  160,000  species.  It  is  also  no- 
torious that  many  recent  travellers,  who 
have  explored  countries  long  since  visit- 
ed, have  found  such  a  quantity  of  new 
plants,  that  the  above  number  of  160.000 
may  be  very  fairly  increased  by  one- 
fourth,  and  we  may  thus  assume  at  least 
200,000  kinds  of  plants  as  a  number  per- 
haps pretty  near  the  truth.  If  the  interior 
of  Africa  should  be  one  day  opened  to  us, 
and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Australia 
explored,  some  of  the  most  important 
points  in  botanical  geography  will  be  elu- 
cidated." 

In  confirmation  of  the  above,  we  may 
mention  that  the  Austrian  traveller,  Baron 
von  Hngel,  who  was  lately  in  London  on 
his  return  from  six  years'  travel  in  Asia, 
New  Holland,  and  the  Cape,  has  brought 
with  hi.n  a  very  rich  Herbarium,  contain- 
ing a  very  great  number  of  new  plants,  and 
has  just  published  a  small  work  under  ihe 


title  of  "  Enumeratio  Plantarum  quas  in 
Novas  HollandiaD  ora  Austro-Occidentaly, 
ad  fluvium  Cygnorum,  et  in  sinu  regis 
Georgii  collegit  Carolus  liber  Baro  de  Hu- 
gel."  From  this  work  it  appears  that  in 
the  short  space  of  three  weeks  Baron  Hu- 
gel  collected  on  the  Swan  River  and  in 
King  George's  Sound  above  300  plants,  of 
which  nearly  two-thirds  are  new.  We 
may  judge  from  this  what  we  may  expect 
from  his  collection  in  the  Himmalaya,  the 
vale  of  Cashmere,  and  the  dominion  of  the 
Seiks.  In  connection  with  this  subject  Dr. 
Meyen  has  a  very  interesting  chapter  on 
Botanical  Statistics  (Statistik  der  Gewd- 
chse). 

"  If  we  range  through  this  immense  va- 
riety of  plants  we  shall  soon  find  that  na- 
ture, in  similar  circumstances  of  climate, 
has  produced  similar  forms,  nay  often  the 
same  form.  Banks  and  Solander,  as  well 
as  the  two  Forsters  and  Sparmann,  who 
were  with  Captain  Cook  in  two  of  his  voy- 
ages round  the  world,  were  not  a  little 
surprised  on  finding  about  Cape  Horn  a 
vegetation  resembling  that  of  our  northern 
zone.  If  we  examine  the  vegetation  of 
the  plains  from  the  high  northern  latitudes 
to  the  torrid  zone,  we  shall  find  with  the 
change  of  latitude  a  constant  change  in 
the  physiognomy  of  the  vegetable  world ; 
and  the  same  change,  often  more  or  less 
perceptible,  will  be  recognized,  if  in  those 
torrid  regions  we  ascend  from  the  level  of 
the  sea  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains, which  there  so  frequently  rise  above 
the  line  of  eternal  snow.  There  we  shall 
in  a  short  time  traverse  all  the  climates 
which  correspond  with  those  of  sultry  Af- 
rica, of  the  beautiful  countries  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  those  of  frozen  Spitzbergen  ; 
and  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  varia- 
tions of  climate  occur  on  those  moun- 
tains, with  the  increasing  elevation  does 
the  vegetation  likewise  change.  The 
magnificent  palm  and  the  nutritious  bana- 
na are  no  longer  to  be  seen  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  7  or  8000  feet,  but  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  eternal  snow  of  those  mountains  we 
find  grasses,  cyperoidae,  gentianae,  cruci- 
ferse,  and  other  plants  entirely  resembling 
those  of  our  northern  Europe.'' 

If  we  more  closely  investigate  the  causes 
which  may  occasion  such  peculiar  distribu- 
tion of  plants,  we  shall  find  that  they  are 
sometimes  such  as  appear  perceptible  to  our 
observation,  but  often  such  as  depend  on  the 
most  mysterious  laws  of  nature,  the  effects 
of  which  we  can  trace  but  by  no  means  ac- 
count for.  If  a  plant  brought  from  hot 
countries  flourishes  also  among  us,  as  soon 
as  we  give  it  in  our  hothouses  a  climate  like 
that  from  which  it  came,  we  have  certainly 
found  the  proximate  cause  why  this  plant 
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grows  only  in  warm  countries  and  not  in 
the  polar  regions.  If  we  take  marsh  plants 
from  their  natural  habitat  and  put  them  into 
our  gardens,  we  see  that  they  do  not  thrive 
unless  they  are  placed  in  a  marshy  soil  re- 
sembling that  which  nature  has  assigned 
them.  Other  plants  which  nature  has  des- 
tined to  grow  in  the  deepest  shade,  grow 
luxuriantly  in  our  gardens,  if  we  place  them 
in  similar  situations.  But  the  laws  of  na- 
ture are  inexplicable  to  us,  according  to 
which  certain  plants  can  grow  only  in  hot 
countries,  others  in  cool  shade,  and  others 
again  only  in  marshy  soil;  equally  inexpli- 
cable to  us  are  the  causes  from  which  the 
various  groups  ot  plants  predominate  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe,  and  are  often  con- 
fined to  nariow  and  very  defined  limits. 
Thus  we  see  the  many  forms  of  Cactus 
grow  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate 
and  in  the  torrid  zone  of  America,  but  we 
also  see  these  plants  ascend  in  that  continent 
the  high  mountains,  and  there  grow  in  a 
climate  resembling  that  of  the  Alpine  region 
of  our  Lapland,  though  we  do  not  find  in 
the  latter  country  a  single  plant  of  that  ex- 
traordinary form. 

The  preceding  extracts  are  taken  from 
the  introductory  pages  of  the  work,  which 
is  divided  into  a  few  general  heads  as  fol- 
lows : — 

First  section,  "  On  the  circumstances  of 
climate  as  the  causes  of  the  production  and 
propagation  of  plants."  In  this  section  the 
author  treats  of  the  influence  of  the  winds 
and  hydrometeors  against  the  regular  dis- 
tribution of  warmth,  on  the  mean  heat  of  a 
place,  on  its  influence  on  the  vegetation ;  on 
the  elevation  of  the  line  of  vegetation  in 
different  latitudes,  which,  in  general,  coin- 
cides with  the  line  of  eternal  snow ;  of  the 
influence  of  the  warmth  of  the  soil  on  the 
vegetation ;  of  the  warmth  in  spring  on 
which  the  development  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers  depends ;  effect  of  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  earth  on  the  exist- 
ence of  plants ;  on  the  effects  of  the  cur  j  ents 
in  the  air  and  water  in  distributing  plants 
over  different  regions,  &c.  Second,  "  On 
the  circumstances  by  which  the  soil  influ- 
ences the  production  and  propagation  of 
plants."  Dr.  Meyen  treats,  1st.  Of  aquatic 
plants,  under  the  heads  of  marine  plants, 
fresh  water  plants,  subaqueous  plants  (sub- 
mersae),  floating  plants  (libera?  or  natantes), 
lake  plants  (lacustres),  &c.  &c.  2d.  Sand 
plants  likewise  under  several  heads,  accord- 
ing to  the  influence  of  the  soil  in  respect  to 
its  geological  composition,  its  aggregate 
character,  its  nature,  its  state  of  cultivation. . 
To  this  section  are  added  further  observa 


tions  on  the  stations  and  extension  of  plants. 
We  subjoin  an  extract  from  this  part : — 

"  Botanical  geography,  merely  as  a  sci- 
ence, would  doubtless  be  highly  interest- 
ing to  the  learned  and  to  all  well-educated 
persons,  but  its  application  to  practical 
life  gives  it  a  far  greater  value.  When  a 
sufficient  number  of  meteorological  ob- 
servations shall  have  been  made  on  the 
most  diverse  parts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
so  that, we  may  have  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Isothermal,*  Isotheral,  and 
Isochimenal  lines  in  their  whole  course, 
we  shall  be  able  positively  to  determine,  d 
priori,  whether  a  plant  can  be  transplant- 
ed from  its  natural  station  to  another  g- 
ven  one,  or  whether  this  attempt  would 
be  fruitless  ;  a  subject  which  is  evidently 
of  great  importance.  We  are  most  espe- 
cially deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
mean  temperatures  at  great  elevations  on 
extensive  mountain  chains,  in  order  to 
determine  what  plants  may  be  made  to 
grow  in  those  countries.  The  importance 
of  this  is  evident,  and  I  will  adduce  only 
one  example.  The  great  tracts  of  the 
plain  of  Chequito,  round  the  mountain 
lake  of  Titicaca,  is  very  populous,  and 
numerous  fine  towns  have  been  built  at 
that  great  elevation.  But  wood  is  want- 
ing in  that  country,  where  an  eternal 
spring  prevails,  where  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  ample  stores  of  mineral  riches 
might  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  man. 
We  have  indeed  no  notices  whatever  of 
the  mean  temperature  in  those  parts  at 
an  elevation  of  12,700  feet,  but,  from  the 
few  observations  which  I  myself  made  on 
the  spot,  and  some  others  of  Messrs.  Pent- 
land  and  Rivero,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  fir,  the  birch,  and  the  alder  would 
flourish.  V/hat  vast  advantage  must  the 
introduction  of  great  woods  bring  to  those 
countries  where  now  every  stick,  every 
stem,  every  board,  is  among  the  riches  of 
a  family  ;  where  the  fisherman  is  obliged 
to  trust  himself  to  the  stormy  lake  in  a 
miserable  boat  made  of  rushes  woven  to- 
gether !" 

The  third  section  treats  "  Of  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
with  especial  regard  to  the  physiognomy  of 
nature."  We  regret  that  our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  make  such  extracts  from  this 
part  of  the  work  as  we  should  wish  to  do, 
but  there  is  one  point  on  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  state  Dr.  Meyen's  opinion.  A  t 
the  conclusion  of  his  first  section  he  indi- 
cates, nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  preceding 
writers,  the  share  that  the  winds,  and  wa- 


*  Terms  introduced  by  A.  von  Humboldt, 
meaning  lines  of  equal  mean  winter  temperature. 
— L. 
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ters,  and  currents,  have  in  the  distribution  of 
plants,  by  conveying  the  seeds  to  remote  re- 
gions of  the  globe  ;  but  in  this  third  section 
he  says — 

"  If  we  take  as  proved  what  is  intima- 
ted in  the  preceding  observations,  that, 
with  the  increasing  warmth  on  the  earth's 
surface,  not  only  the  number  of  species 
but  the  number  of  individual  plants,  be- 
come more  apparent,  we  shall  recognize 
herein  one  of  the  laws  by  which  creative 
nature  has  distributed  the  whole  mass  of 
plants  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
These  simple  results  alone  might  oppose 
all  ideas  of  the  diffusion  of  organic  be- 
ings by  migration.  There  is,  however,  a 
multitude  of  other  facts  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  explained  by  the  migration  of 
plants.  The  Phelim  Alpinum,  the  Botri- 
chium  Lunaria,  and  many  other  plants 
perfectly  resembling  those  that  grow 
among  us,  are  found  likewise  on  the 
islands  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  though  they 
are  wholly  wanting  in  the  intermediate 
zones  and  regions.  How  should  the 
seeds  of  those  plants  have  migrated  from 
us  to  those  most  remote  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca? The  climate  is  the  same  as  among 
us ;  and  in  the  subarctic  zone,  why  do  we 
not  recognize  what  is  so  evident,  that  in 
countries  so  distant  from  each  other,  na- 
ture has  produced  forms  nearly  or  per- 
fectly alike,  because  those  countries  are 
under  nearly  or  perfectly  indentical  cir- 
cumstances ?  In  the  diffusion  of  organic 
beings  over  the  earth  nothing  perhaps  is 
more  easily  recognized  than  the  general 
law,  '  that  nature,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, has  always  produced  similar  or 
perfectly  identical  creatures.'  "  *  *  * 
"  The  regions  of  Alpine  plants  on  differ- 
ent mountains  are  to  be  considered  as 
islands  in  the  great  atmospheric  ocean ; 
hundreds,  nay  often  thousands,  of  miles 
distant  from  each  other,  they  have  many 
plants  quite  identical,  and  most  of  their 
plants  are  at  least  extremely  similar. 
How  should  these  plants  have  come  from 
the  top  of  one  mountain  to  that  of  ano- 
ther, where  the  same  climate  prevails, 
while  these  plants  are  not  to  be  found 
on  the  plain,  or  even  on  the  lower  emi- 
nences that  lie  between.  Such  notions  of 
the  migration  of  plants  must  be  wholly 
given  up  now  that  we  have  such  a  vast 
accumulation  of  facts  respecting  the  oc- 
currence of  plants.     *    *    * 

"  The  accurate  observations  that  have 


been  made,  especially  in  this  country, 
have  proved  incontestibly  that  nature  is 
still  able  to  create  as  well  imperfect  ani- 
mals as  lower  plants,  without  eggs  and 
seeds;  only  organic  matter,  water  and 
air,  the  indispispensable  conditions  of  all 
animal  formation,  are  required  to  call  into 
existence,  with  sufficient  warmth  the  or- 
ganic conformation.  If  these  inferior 
creatures  are  once  called  into  existence, 
they  propagate  themselves  by  egg  or  seed, 
till  in  the  end  they  again  vanish,  when  the 
external  circumstances  which  called  them 
into  being  are  withdrawn.  It  has  long 
been  placed  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt, 
that  intestinal  worms  may  be  pro  ducea 
without  eggs,  and  the  accurate  numerous 
observations  of  modern  times  respecting 
the  occurrence  of  worms  in  the  innermost 
parts  of  the  eyes,  as  well  of  men  as  ani- 
mals, are  too  positive  to  be  contested  by 
hypothesis  however  ingenious.  This  is 
not  to  defend  anew  the  doctrine  of  gene- 
ratio  originaria.  The  opponeuts  of  this 
doctrine  have  always  alleged  the  flying 
about  in  the  air  of  the  sporules  of  fungi, 
wherever  the  production  of  fungi  in  inclo- 
sed receptacles  has  been  spoken  of;  but 
not  to  mention  that  this  assertion  is  not 
founded  on  observation,  for  nobody  has 
ever  seen  these  sporules  flying  about, 
though  they  are  large  enough,  we  now  re- 
ject all  such  objections,  since  M.  Detro- 
chet  has  discovered  that  the  formation  of 
filamentous  fungi  may  be  induced,  accel- 
erated and  stopped  by  chemical  substan- 
ces.— {Observations  sur  VOrigine  des  fl/H- 
rissures. — AnnaL  des  Sciences  Nat.  1834, 
torn.  i.  30—38.)" 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  on  this  subject, 
to  which  we  have  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  ;  because  we  believe  that  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  equivocal  generation  are 
generally  considered  as  fallacious.  The 
last  1 50  pages  of  Dr.  Meyen' s  work  are  de- 
voted to  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
essay  on  the  history  of  the  principal  plants 
cultivated  for  the  food,  convenience,and  gra- 
tification of  man  ;  which  are  the  objects  of 
commerce  and  the  foundation  of  the  wealth 
of  nations.  We  cannot  flatter  ourselves  with 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  whole  of  this  work 
translated,  but  we  really  think  that  this  es- 
say would  be,  of  itself,  a  welcome  addition 
to  our  literature. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY   NOTICES. 


FRANCE. 

The  Paris  paper  La  Paix  states  that  in 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year, 
there  have  been  printed  in  France  3413 
works  in  French,  English,  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese, German,  Italian.  Turkish,  Arabic, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  also,  571  en- 
gravings and  lithographs,  13  new  maps 
and  plans,  and  8  musical  works. 

There  will  be  speedily  published  in  Pa- 
ris, the  commencing  numbers  of  "  La  Ar- 
meria  real  de  Madrid,  ou  le  Musee  d'Artil- 
lerie  Espagnol,  containing  eighty  plates, 
engraved  on  copper  and  steel  or  litho- 
graphed, representing  the  arms  of  Pelagi- 
us,  the  Cid,  Pizarro,  Ferdinand  Cortes, 
and  other  famous  Spaniards,  after  draw- 
ings by  M.  Gasper  Sensi,  and  the  text  by 
M.  Achille  Jubinal.  The  work  will  form 
20  livraisons,  each  containing  four  or  five 
Plates,  and  one  sheet  of  text  in  folio.  A 
work  similar  in  plan  and  extent,  is  about 
to  be  commenced,  with  the  title  of -Le  Mu- 
see d^  Ar  tiller  ie  de  Paris. 


Shortly  will  appear  in  two  vols.  8vo., 
with  maps  and  plans,  "  Historie  de  Charles 
XIV.  (Bernadotte)  Roi  de  Suede  et  Nor- 
vege,"  by  Touchard  Lafosse. 

A  "Picturesque  Tour  ofNorth  and  South 
America,"  containing  a  digested  narra- 
tive of  the  discoveries  and  observations 
of  all  the  principal  travellers  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  world,  from  the  time  of  Colum- 
bus to  the  present  day,  has  been  com- 
menced in  numbers,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny.  It  will 
be  published  in  the  same  style  as  the 
"Picturesque  Tour  of  the  World,"  and 
contain  about  300  engravings. 


The  first  volume  of  a  "  History  of  the 
Insurrection  in  Poland,  in  1831,"  in  the 
Polish  language,  by  Felix Wrotnoski,  has 
appeared  in  Paris. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Turkish  and 
French  Dictionary,  by  J.  D.  Keifer  and  T. 
X.  Bianchi,  is  just  published.  The  first 
volume  appeared  in  1835. 


We  observe  that  Victor  Hugo's  celebra- 
ted novel,  "  Aotre  Dame  de  Paris,"  has 
reached  the  11th  edition. 


M.  P.  C.  T.  Desrochers  has  undertaken 
a  "  Biographie  des  Marins  Francais  con- 
temporains,"  a  work  which  will  contain 
800  Notices  historiques,  and  a  Precis  of 
contemporary  maritime  events.  It  will 
be  published  in  18  numbers,  each  contain- 
ing two  sheets. 

The  first  number  of  "  Oaleries  artis- 
tiques  de  Versailles,"  by  Charles  Farey, 
has  just  appeared.  It  will  contain  203 
plates,  by  the  most  eminent  engravers  of 
France,  and  be  completed  in  104  numbers, 
forming  two  volumes. 

The  sixth  edition  of  Thiers'  "  Historie 
de  la  Revolution  Francaise"  is  publishing 
in  numbers,  with  50  plates,  engraved  on 
steel. 


The  first  livraison  has  appeared  of 
"  Dictionnaire  classique  des  Sciences  natu- 
relles,"by  M.  Drapiez,  a  work  intended  to 
embody  all  the  facts  contained  in  the  dic- 
tionaries of  natural  history  already  pub- 
lished with  all  the  discoveries  since  made. 
The  whole  will  consist  of  48  livraisons. 
four  of  which  will  form  a  volume,  and  an 
atlas  of  coloured  plates  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  livraisons. 
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The  20th  and  last  livraison  has  just  ap- 
peared of"Les  Polonais  et  les  Polonaises 
de  la  Revolution  du  Novembre,  1830,"  con- 
sisting altogether  of  100  portraits,  with  a 
biographical  illustration  to  each  portrait, 
by  Joseph  Strazzewicz.  There  are  two 
editions  of  the  work,  in  folio,  and  in  oc- 
tavo. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  performed  in  1835-6,  in  the  Re- 
cherche corvette,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Trehouart,  is  announced.  It  is  to  form 
six  volumes,  8vo.,  with  a  folio  Atlas  of  250 
plates,  and  to  appear  in  parts. 

The  recent  travels  in  the  East  of  Count 
Alexandre  de  Laborde,  and  Messrs.  Beck- 
er and  Hall,  are  to  be  recorded  in  a  splen- 
did work,  by  the  title  of  "  Voyage  en  Ori- 
ent," to  be  edited  and  published  by  Leon 
de  Laborde,  author  of  the  Voyage  en  Ara- 
bic It  will  be  embelished  with  180  plates, 
and  consist  of  36  parts,  forming  two  folio 
volumes. 


The  royal  library  in  Paris  possesses  a 
great  number  of  extremely  valuable  orien- 
tal manuscripts,  which  have  never  been 
translated  and  published  either  in  France 
or  in  Europe.  The  National  Institute  com- 
prehends oriental  scholars,  than  whom 
none  are  better  qualified  to  render  those 
treasures  available;  and  the  royal  print- 
ing offiee  possesses  the  most  complete  col- 
lection of  foreign  types  that  exists  in  the 
world.  These  united  means  only  awaited 
the  royal  patronage  to  produce  a  typo- 
graphical and  literary  monument  surpass- 
ing every  other  of  the  kind.  A  prince, 
who,  before  he  ascended  the  throne,  was 
president  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  could  not 
fail  to  take  such  an  enterprize  under  his 
protection.  A  royal  ordinance,  issued  in 
1834,  commanded  the  publication  of  a  col- 
lection, comprehending  the  text  and  trans- 
lations of  the  most  important  oriental 
monuscripts  in  the  royal  and  other  libra- 
ries. A  commission  of  literary  men,  ap- 
pointed by  the  keeper  of  the  seal,  and  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Q,ua- 
tremere,  Eugene  Burnouf,  and  Fauriel, 
has  been  engaged,  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Lebrun,  director  of  the  royal  print- 
ing office,  in  selectieg  such  manuscripts 
as  should  be  included  in  that  collection. 
Among  the  works  already  fixed  upon  are — 
1.  The  History  of  the  Persian  Mongols, 
by  Raschid  Eddin,  edited,  translated,  and 
accompanied  with  notes,  and  a  memoir  of 
the  life  and  works  of  the  author,  by  M. 
Quatremere.  2.  The  Proverbs  of  Meida- 
ni,  Arabic  text,  translated  and  illustrated 
with  notes  by  the  same  scholar.  3.  The 
Shah  Nameh,  or  Book  of  Kings,  by  Fir- 
dusi,  translated  by  M.  Mohl,  a  German. 
The  first-mentioned  of  these  works  has 
just  appeared  in  a  folio  volume.  Some 
others  have  already  been  fixed  upon  ;  for 


example,  the  Bagharata-Pourana,  and  the 
Code  of  Laws  of  King  Waghtang  V. 

The  first  part  of  the  Geography  of  A- 
boulfeda,  Arabic  text,  from  the  Paris  and 
Leyden  manuscripts,  published  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  edited 
by  M.  Reinaud  and  the  Baron  Mac  Guckin 
de  Slane,  has  just  appeared.  The  work 
is  printed  in  4to. 

The  first  volume  of  "  La  Russie  pittor- 
esquef  by  J.  Cynski,  is  completed.  The 
whole  work  is  to  consist  of  144  numbers, 
forming  four  4to.  volumes.  A  number  ap- 
pears every  ten  days. 

A  "  Voyage  archeologique  et  pittoresque 
dans  le  Department  de  VAube,  et  dans  Van- 
den  Diocese  de  Troyes,  by  A.  F.  Artaud,  is 
announced  to  appear  in  36  monthly  parts. 

Mignet,  who  has  succeeded  to  Raynou- 
ard's  place  in  the  French  Academy,  and 
who  holds  the  very  lucrative  situation  of 
director  of  the  archives  of  the  ministry  for 
foreign  affairs,  is  engaged  upon  a  History 
of  the  Reformation,  ^vhich  is  to  extend  to 
ten  volumes.  This  would  appear  to  be  a 
bold  undertaking  for  an  author  who  has 
never  been  in  Germany,  and  has  not  even 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  its  language. 


GERMANY. 

Wigand,  of  Leipzig,  has  just  published 
the  first  original  tragedy  ever  written 
in  the  Servian  language.  It  is  entitled 
"  Milosch  Obilitj,"  and  is  founded  on  the 
battle  of  the  Amselfeld,  in  1389,  in  which 
Sultan  Amurath  was  defeated  by  Milosch 
Obilitj.  A  German  translation  is  prepa- 
ring, with  the  assistance  of  the  author. 

The  same  publisher  is  printing,  in  the 
Servian  language,  the  "  History  of  Servia, 
during  the  Years  1813  to  1815,  inclusive, 
by  Simeon  Milutinowitsch."  a  translation 
of  which  is  preparing,  with  the  author's 
co-operation,  by  Dr.  A.  Dietzmann. 

Wigand  is  also  printing,  in  Servian,  the 
second  and  third  volumes  of  a  "  Collec- 
tion National  Songs,"  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  at  Pesth,  in  1833. 


Leske,  of  Darmstadt,  has  announced  a 
geographical  and  statistical  account  of 
Servia  and  its  inhabitants,  with  the  title  of 
"  Furst  Milosch  und  seine  Serben,"  by  F. 
Possart. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Edward  Eich- 
wald's  "  Reise  auf  dem  Caspischen  Meere 
und  in  den  Caucasus"  containing  the  his- 
torical account  of  the  author's  travels  in 
the  Caucasus,  has  just  appeared  in  an  8vo. 
volume  of  900  pages. 
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A  new  periodical  work,  devoted  to  the 
East,  has  been  commenced  by  Dieterich, 
of  Gottingen,  with  the  title  of  "  Zeitschrift 
fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes."  It  will 
be  conducted  by  H.  Ewald,  C.  von  der 
Gabelentz,  J.  G.  L.  Kosegarten,  Ch.  Las- 
sen, C.  F.  Neumann,  E.  Rodiger,  and  F. 
Ruckert,  some  of  whose  names  at  least 
are  well  known  in  this  country  as  eminent 
oriental  scholars.  A  number  of  the  work 
will  be  published  every  two  months. 

The  society  for  the  circulation  of  good 
Catholic  books  at  Vienna,  has  published 
the  first  volume  of  a  German  translation 
of  Artaud's  History  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  re- 
viewed in  our  present  number. 

Max  &  Co.  of  Breslau,  have  announced 
that  they  have  in  the  press  a  "  History  of 
Philosophy,  from  Kant  to  the  present  time/' 
by  Dr,  C.  J.  Braniss,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

Brockhaus,  of  Leipzig,  will  speedily 
publish  "  The  Baths  and  Spas  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland,"  by  K.  C.  Hille,  illustra- 
ted with  maps  and  plans,  in  two  pocket 
volumes. 


Professor  H.  Steffens  is  preparing  for 
publication  a  collection  of  "  Gebirgs-Sa- 
gen"  in  one  8vo.  volume. 

A  translation  into  German,  of  Lieute- 
nant-General  Danilewskis's  "  Account  of 
the  Campaign  in  France,  in  the  Year 
1814,"  by  Karl  von  Kotzebue,  will  soon  ap- 
pear, in  two  volumes  8vo.,  with  23  maps 
and  plans. 


A  work  illustrative  of  the  "  German  War 
of  Liberation,"  in  1813-15,  is  preparing. 
It  will  consist  of  from  8  to  12  numbers, 
each  containing  three  engravings  on  steel, 
and  one  sheet  of  text,  in  royal  8vo. 

The  Verlag  der  Klassiker  at  Stuttgart 
has  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  now  first  trans- 
lated into  German  from  the  Arabic  origi- 
nal text,  by  Dr.  Gustav  Weil,  edited  by 
August  Lewald,  illustrated  by  2000  engra- 
vings. The  work  is  to  appear  in  weekly 
numbers,  at  the  low  rate  of  one  groschen 
(lkZ.)  each,  and  to  be  completed  in  two 
years. 


The  same  establishment  has  undertaken 
the  publication  of  "  Shakspeare's  Dra- 
matic Works,"  in  German  and  English,  in 
three  volumes,  illustrated  with  1000  scenes 
and  vignettes,  engraved  on  wood  by  the 
most  eminent  artists  in  Europe. 

The  house  of  Baumgartner,  of  Leipzig, 
has  also  commenced  an  illustrated  edition 
of  our  great  dramatist,  "printed  from  the 
text  of  the  most  renowned  editors,  under 
the  superintendance  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Flugel," 
with  270  engravings  on  wood  ;  the  larger 


by  Albert  and  Otto  Vogel,  and  the  smaller 
by  Thompson.  It  is  to  be  completed  in 
about  fifteen  parts  of  eight  sheets  each ; 
one  to  be  published  every  four  or  at  most 
every  six  weeks. 

The  German  translation  of  Sismondi's 
"  Inquiries  concerning  the  Constitutions  of 
Free  Nations,"  by  Schafer,  has  been  pro- 
hibited in  Saxony,  in  Prussia,  and  in 
several  other  German  States-  Lamennais' 
works,  entitled  "  Affaires  de  Rome,"  is 
also  forbiden  in  Prussia,  as  well  as  all 
German  translations  of  it.  The  "  Port- 
folio," published  in  London,  is  likewise 
proscribed  in  that  country. 

Voss  of  Leipzig  has  undertaken  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Collected  Works  of  Im- 
manuel,  to  be  edited  by  professor  K. 
Rosenkranz  and  F.  W.  Schubert,  of  Kd- 
nigsberg.  They  are  to  form  12  octavo 
volumes,  and  to  appear  at  the  rate  of  four 
to  six  per  year. 

Gunther,  of  Lissa,  has  announced  a 
work  which  is  likely  to  interest  all  military 
men,  by  the  title  of  "  The  Dress  of 
the  Soldier  considered  with  relation  to 
Health,"  by  Dr.  J.  C.  H.  Metzig,  physician 
to  the  Prussian  army.  It  is  said  that  this 
work  will  treat  of  various  ailments  arising 
from  faulty  dress,  and  exhibit  results 
which  would  scarcely  be  suspected,  in  an 
8vo.  volume. 

Lucius,  of  Brunswick,  advertises  the 
publication  of  "  Fermer  the  Genius,  a 
novel,  by  L.  Tieck,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, with  philosophical  notes,  and  an  es- 
say on  the  author  by  Ferd.  Markwort,  an- 
cient teacher  of  modern  languages  of  the 
College  at  Chartres." 

Breitkopf  and  Hartel  have  given  notice 
that  the  "  Hauslexikonf  or  complete  Ma- 
nual of  Domestic  Economy  for  all  classes, 
will  certainly  be  completed  in  eight  vo- 
lumes, by  Easter,  1838.  The  36th  part, 
which  concludes  the  sixth  volume,  has  ap- 
peared. 

The  firm  of  Scheible,  has  published  the 
first  part  of  "  Gem&lde  von  Nord  America 
in  alien  Beziehungen,"  by  Tr.  Bromme,  to 
form  3  volumes,  and  be  illustrated  with 
maps  and  several  hundred  engravings; 
also,  the  first  part  of  "  Beschreibung  des 
Konigreichs  Sachs  ens,"  to  form  1  volume, 
with  200  views  and  maps  5  and  the  first 
part  of  "  Beschreibung  des  Oesterreichis- 
chen  Kaiserstaates"  to  be  completed  in  two 
8vo.  volumes,  with  400  views  engraved  on 
steel,  and  maps. 

A  letter  from  Berlin  states  that  Madame 
von  Arnim,  author  of  "  Briefwechsel  Gd- 
the's  mit  einem  Kinde"  reviewed  about  a 
year  ago  in  this  journal,  has  ventured 
upon  a  very  hazardous  undertaking,  no- 
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thing  less  than  the  translation  of  the  four 
volumes  of  that  work  into  English,  for  the 
purpose  of  publication.  Though  assured 
by  good  judges,  that  the  warmth  of  the 
unrestrained  effusions  of  a  glowing  imagi- 
nation, which  marks  Bettina's  correspond- 
ence, so  far  exceeds  the  bounds  authorized 
by  the  English  laws  of  decorum,  that  the 
work  faithfully  translated,  would  not  be 
tolerated  on  the  table  of  any  English 
family,  she  has  nevertheless  persisted  in 
her  design,  and  employed  two  Englishmen 
to  tranlate  it  under  her  own  inspection, 
nay,  in  some  degree  assisted  herself  in 
the  task,  though  she  has  had  to  learn  Eng- 
lish for  the  purpose. 

'fhe  house  of  Creuzbauer,  of  Carlsruhe, 
has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  "Pic- 
turesque Tour  of  the  Rhine,  from  Con- 
stance to  Cologne,  with  Excursions  to  the 
Black  Forest,  the  Bergstrasse,  and  the 
Baths  of  the  Taunus  ;"  to  be  completed 
in  16  monthly  parts,  with  96  views,  and 
descriptive  text,  by  Karl  Geil. 

The  first  part  of  "  Sieben  Bucher  Mor- 
genl&ndischer  Sagen  unci  Geschichten"  by 
Friedrich  Riickert,  has  been  published  by 
Liesching,  of  Stuttgart.  Another  part  will 
complete  the  collection. 


ITALY. 

The  French  papers  mention  the  death  of 
Charles  Botta,  after  a  long  and  painful  ill- 
ness. He  had  acquired  a  high  reputation 
as  an  historian,  and  was  a  man  of  virtue, 
high  character,and  talents.  His  principal 
works  were,  "  History  of  the  War  of  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica," "  History  of  Italy,  continued  from 
Guicciardini  to  1789,"  and  "  History  of 
Italy  fro  i  1789  to  1814,"  reviewed  in  a 
late  number  of  this  journal.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  several  poetical  composi- 
tions of  a  high  order,  among  which  may 
be  particularly  mentioned  "  The  Siege  of 
Veji." 


SWEDEN. 

Typography  is  in  its  infancy  in  Sweden, 
and  scarcely  one  of  the  printing  establish- 
ments there  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  Swedes  have  mostly  old  types,  which 
are  seldom  renewed,  and  they  still  follow 
the  fashions,  which  other  countries  have 
long  relinquished.  ost  of  the  other  types 
come  from  France.  As  there  are  few 
works  of  which  large  numbers  are  printed 
in  Sweden,  but  little  want  has  been  felt  of 
machine-presses;  but  some  of  them  have 
of  late  been  set  up.  In  the  whole  kingdom 
there  are  not  more  than  28  or  30  printing 
offices,  10  of  which  are  in  Stockholm,  3  in 


Gottenburg,  2  in  Upsal,  and  2  in  Norkdping. 
In  the  other  towns  which  have  presses, 
there  is  to  be  found  but  one  printing  office, 
so  that  in  Sweden  there  is  only  one  print- 
ing office  to  90,000  persons,  whereas  in 
France  and  in  Germany  there  is  computed 
to  be  one  to  every  forty  or  forty-five  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 


A  word  of  deep  interest  to  architects, 
and  the  admirers  of  the  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages,  was  lately  published  at 
Lund.  This  was  "  Nor dens  dldsta  Metro- 
politan Kyrkcis  eller  historick  och  architech- 
tonisk  Beskrifning  bfver  Lunds  Domkyrka" 
( The  oldest  Metropolitan  Church  of  the 
North,  or  Historicaland  Architectural  De- 
scription of  the  Cathedral  of  Lund),  by  C. 
B.  Brunius.  At  length  this  building,  the 
most  ancient  and  unique  in  its  kind,  has 
found  a  worthy  historian.  Its  foundation 
was  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century, 
and  it  was  consecrated  in  1145,  and  the 
Saxon  style,  as  it  is  called,  probably  intro- 
duced from  England,  predominates  in  tho 
structure. 


RUSSIA. 

In  May  last,  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Petersburg  awarded  the  Demi- 
doff  prizes  ror  the  present  year.     The  full 
prize  of  5000  rubles  was  adjudged  to  Vice- 
Admiral   von  Krusenstern,  for  the  work 
"  Atlas  of  the  South  Sea,  together  with  two 
volumes   of  hydrographic   Memoirs ;"  2. 
to  Professor  Argelander,  of  Bonn,  former- 
ly  of  Helsingfors,   for   the   work  "  DLX 
stellarum  fixarum   positiones   mediae   in- 
eunte  anno  1830,  ex  observationibus  Aboae 
habitis  deductae;"  3.  to  Colonel  Uschakoff, 
for  the   "History   of  the   Campaigns   in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  years  1828  &  9." 
The  half-prize  of  2500  rubles  was  awarded 
to  Lieutenant-General  Michaelowski-Dani- 
lewski,   for  the   "Narrative  of  the  Cam- 
paign in  France,  in    1814;"  2.  to  Major- 
General  Baron  von  Meden,  for  his  "  Re- 
view of  the   most  celebrated  Rules   and 
Systems  of  Strategy;"  3.  to  Colonel  Bo- 
binski,    for    "  Short    Instructions   in  the 
Treatment  of  Horses,  and  in  the   Art  of 
Riding;"  4.  to  Professor   Schewyreff,   of 
Moscow,  for  the  "  History  of  Poetry ;"  5. 
to  aulic  councillor  Lemenoff,  for  the  "  Ac- 
count of  Foreign  Writers  on  Russia  ;"  6. 
to  Dr.  Faldermann,  for  the  "Fauna  ento- 
mologica  Transcaucasiae;"  7.  to  EristofF, 
a  clergyman,  for  the  "  Historical  Diction- 
ary orthe  Saints  in  the  Russian  Church;" 
and  8.  to  Mademoiselle  Jarzoff,  for  "  Use- 
ful Reading  for  Children."    Vice-Admiral 
Krusenstern   again  placed  the  prize  ad- 
judged to  him  at  the  disposal  of  the  Aca- 
demy, with  a  wish  that  it  might  be  award- 
ed to  some  writer  worthy  of  it,  agreeably  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Demidoff  competi- 
tion. 
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The  "  Memoirs  of  Mademoiselle  Durcf^ 
lately  published  in  two  volumes  at  St. 
Petersburg,  contain  a  history  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Russians,  from  1812  to  1814. 
The  authoress  entered  in  1S06,  by  the 
name  of  AlexandrofT,  into  the  Russian 
military  service,  and  distinguished  herself 
in  the  campaigns  by  her  intrepidity.  When 
her  sex  was  discovered,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  granted  her  an  audience,  and 
conferred  on  her  the  cross  of  St.  George. 
Her  memoirs  have  attracted  considerable 
attention. 

The  first  volume  of  a  "  History  of  Rus- 
sia," by  M.  Ustrialow,  Professor  of  Histo- 
ry at  the  University  of  Petersburg,  has 
just  appeared.  The  author  deviates  es- 
sentially in  the  plan  of  this  work  from  his 
predecessors,  and  even  from  Karamsin 
and  Polewoi,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not 
propose  to  write  the  history  of  merely  the 
present  mighty  and  widely-extended  Rus- 
sian state,  but  a  general  history  of  the 
Russian  nation.  He  gives,  therefore,  not 
only  the  history  of  the  north-eastern  tribe, 
whose  point  of  development  was  first 
Novogorod  and  afterwards  Moscow,  but 


also  that  of  the  south-western,  whose 
points  of  development  were  Kiew  and 
Wlodomir,  till  Lithuanian  and  Polish  con- 
quests alienated  south-western  from  north- 
eastern Russia,  down  to  the  period  of 
Catharine's  conquests. 

There  are  in  Kasan  eight  libraries.  The 
university,  that  only  luminous  point  of 
European  science  in  northern  Asia,  pos- 
sesses a  library  of  about  26,000  volumes, 
and  250  manuscripts  in  the  Slavonian, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  other  languages.  It 
was  founded  in  1807,  when  it  consisted  of 
4000  volumes,  and  has  increased  by  dona- 
tions and  purchases  to  its  present  extent. 
Besides  the  former  usual  allowance  of 
1000  rubles  per  annum,  the  emperor  has 
granted  it  2500  rubles  a  year  additional, 
and  presented  it  with  a  capital  of  25,000 
rubles.  The  university  possesses  another 
library  for  the  students,  consisting  of 
about  750  works;  a  third  belongs  to  the 
gymnasium,  and  the  fourth  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical seminary.  The  four  other  libraries 
are  private  property,  and  among  these 
that  of  Professor  Erdmann  is  particularly 
distinguished  by  its  oriental  manuscripts. 
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Augusti,  Dr.  J.  C.  W.,  Beitrage  zur  Ges- 
chichte  und  Statistik  d.  evangelischen 
Kirche.     lstes  Heft.     8vo.  7s. 

Erdmann,  Dr.  J.  E.,  Vorlesungen  iiber 
Glauben  and  Wissen.     8vo.   8s. 

Strauss,  Streitschriften  zur  Vertheidi- 
gung  meiner  Schrift  iiber  das  Leben  Jesu, 
&c.  2tes  Heft.  Die  Herren  Eschenmayer 
und  Menzel.     8vo.  6s. 

Bahr,  Dr.  K.  C,  Symbolik  d.  Mosaischen 
Cultus.     Ister  Bd.     8vo.    14s. 

Jacobson,  Dr.  H.  F.,  Geschichte  d.  (Snel- 
len d.  Kirchenrechts  des  Preussischen 
Staats,mit  Urkunden  und  Registern.  Ister 
Bd.    8vo.   15s. 


Riickert,  Dr.  L.  J.,  Die  Briefe  Pauli  an 
die  Korinther.    2ter  Thl.    8vo.   12s. 

Rothensu,  Dr.,  Der  Primat  des  Papstes 
'  n  alien  christl.  Jahrhunderten,  2ter  Bd, 
8vo.     8s. 

Reuterdahl,  Dr.  H,  Geschichte  d.  Schwe- 
dischen  Kirche.     8vo.     4s. 

Ruperti,  Dr.  O.,  Predigten.  2  Bde.  8vo. 
10s. 

Brenner,  Dr.  F.,  System  d.  kathol.  spe- 
culat.  Theologie.     Ister  Bd.     8vo.     12s. 

Rauschenbusch,  Dr.  A.,  Das  Leben  Jesu 
in  Zusammenhang  dargestellt.    8vo.    8s. 

LAW   AND    JURISPRUDENCE. 

Poisson,  S.  D.,  Recherches  sur  la  proba- 
bility des  Jugemens  en  niatiere  criminelle 
et  en  matiere  civile.     4to.     lL  5s. 

Theorie  du  Code  Penal.  Par  Chaveau 
Adolphe  et  Faustin  Helie.  Tom.  I.  8vo.  7s. 

Annales  du  Barreau  fran^ais.  Tom. 
XV.    8vo.     6s. 

Michelet,  Origines  du  Droit  fran^ais. 
8vo.     8s. 

Loffler,  F.  A.,  Ueber  die  Gesetzgebung 
d.  Presse.     Ister  Thl.     8vo.     15s. 

Wittman,  Dr.  F.  M.,  Bayerische  Landes- 
und  Rechts-Geschichte.  Isten  Bdes,  lste 
Abthl.     8vo.     5s. 

Hering,  K.  L.,  Ueber  die  agrarische 
Gesetzgebung  in  Preussen.     8vo.    8s. 

Warkonig,  L.  A..  Flandrische  Staats- 
und  Rechts-Geschichte,  bis  zum  Jahr  1305. 
2ten  Bdes,  2te  Abthl.     8vo.     16s. 

Gaupp,  E.  T.,  Recht  and  Verfassung  d. 
alten  Sachsen.     8vo.   7s. 

Wentzel,  A.,  Das  preuissische  Strafrecht 
aus  den  jetzt  geltenden  gesetzlichen  Bes- 
timmunoren  in  fortlaufenden  Texte  zusam- 
mengestellt.     8vo.     10s. 

Miiller,  Dr.  W.,  Lehrbuch  d.  teutschen 
gemeinen  Criminal  processes,  mit  beson- 
derer  Beriicksichtigung  der  teutsch.  Par- 
ticularrechte.     8vo.     14s. 

Sell,  Dr.  C,  Die  Recuperatio  d.  Romer. 
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October, 


Eine  rechtshistorische  Abhandlung.    8vo. 
14s. 

Bender,  Dr.  J.,  Lehrbuch  d.  Privatrechts 
d.  freien  Stadt  Frankfurt.  2ter  Thl.  8vo. 
10s. 

MORAL   PHILOSOPHY,  METAPHYSICS,  EDUCATION, 
AND    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Alletz,  E.,  De  la  Democratic  nouvelle, 
ou  des  Moeurs  et  de  la  Puissance  des 
Classes  moyennes  en  France.  2  Vols. 
8vo.     15s. 

Billiard,  A.,  Essaisur  1'Organisationde- 
mocratique  de  la  France.     8vo.     7s. 

Brotonne,  F.  de,  Histoire  des  Doctrines 
morales  et  politiques  des  trois  derniers 
Siecles.     Tom.  III.     Svo.    8s. 

Cousin,  Victor,  Del'Instruction  publique 
en  Hollande.     8vo.     8s. 

Bechard,  Essai  sur  la  Centralisation  ad- 
ministrative.    2  Vols.     8vo.     15s. 

Delacroix,  Dictionnaire  historique  d'- 
Education.     Tom.  I.     8vo.     8s. 

Lorain,  Tableau  de  1'Instruction  pri- 
maire  en  France,  d'apres  des  Documens 
authentiques.     8vo.     6s. 

Feuchtersleben,  Dr.  E.,  Beitrage  zur 
Literatur,  Kunst-  und  Lebens-Theorie. 
12mo.    8s. 

Beneke,  Dr.  F.  E.,  Grundlinien  d.  natiirl. 
Systemes  d.  praktischen  Philosophic — 
lster  Bd.  Allgemeine  Sittenlehrc  8vo. 
15s. 

Weber,  Dr.  W.  E.,  Schule  und  Leben- 
Vortrage  und  Abhandlungen  padagogis- 
chen  Inhalts.    8vo.    8s. 

Michelet,  Dr.  C.  L.,  Geschichte  d.  letzen 
Systeme  d.  Philosophic  in  Deutschland, 
von  Kant  bis  Hegel,     lster  Thl.  Svo.    15s. 

Fries,  Dr.  J.  F.,  Die  Geschichte  d.  Phi- 
losophic dargestellt  nach  den  Fortschrit- 
ten  ihrer  wissenschaftl.  Entwickelung. 
lster  Bd.    8vo.     15s. 

Trentowski,  Dr.  B.  F.,  Grundlage  d. 
universellen  Philosophic    8vo.    8s. 

Heinroth,  Dr.  J.,  Ueber  Erziehung  und 
Selbstbildung.     8vo.     8s. 

Niisslein,  Lehrbuch  d.  Metaphysik.  2te 
Abtheil.  Geschichte  der  Philosophc  8vo. 
5s. 

Grimm,  Dr.  L.  W.,  Commentar  uber  das 
Buch  d.  Weisheit.    8vo.     10s. 

Tyro,  F.  F.,  Wissenschaftlich-praktische 
Beurtheilung  d.  Selbstmords.     8vo.     5s. 

Feuerbach,  L.,  Geschichte  d.  neuern 
Philosophic     8vo.     8s. 

Sengler,  Dr.,  Ueber  das  Wesen  und  die 
Bedeutungd.speculativen  Philosophic  und 
Theologie  in  d.  gegenwart.  Zeit.  Svo.  12s. 

Klenze,  Syndikus,  Historisch-politischer 
Versuch,  die  Lehre  v.  d.  Organismus  d. 
Staatsbaues  u.  d.  Staatsformen  u.  Re- 
formen  zu  begrunden.  lster  Thl.  8vo. 
12s. 

MATHEMATICS,    PHYSICS,    AND    CHEMISTRY. 

Lepelletier,  P.,  Essais  de  Geometrie  ap- 
plique.   Svo.    4  s. 


Deguin,  M.,  Cours  elementaire  de  Phy 
sique.     Tom.  II.     8vo. 

Girardin,  Lefons  de  Chimie  elemen- 
taire.    2e  Partic     12mo.     8s. 

Eisenlohr,  Dr.  Otto,  Untersuchungen 
iiber  den  Einfluss  des  Windes  auf  den  Ba- 
rometerstand,  &c.     4to.     8s. 

Specz,  Dr.  R.,  grundriss  d.  technischen 
Chemic    Svo.     10s. 

Gotz,  Dr.,  Lehrbuch  d.  Physik.  lster 
Bd.     8vo.    8s. 

Sommer,  Dr.  F.,  Grundriss  d.  gesamm- 
ten  reinen  Mathematik.     8vo.     8s. 

Kiihn,  Dr.  O.  B.,  Lehrbuch  d.  Stochio- 
metric     8vo.     5s. 

Bessel,  F.  W.,  Bestimmung  d.  Lange  d. 
einfachen  Secundenpenduls  fur  Berlin. 
4to.     7s. 

NATURAL    SCIENCES. 

Rozet,  M.,  Traite  elementaire  de  Geolo- 
gic    2de  Partic     Geogenic     8vo.     8s. 

Lorentz,  Cours  elementaire  de  Culture 
des  Bois.     8vo.     7s. 

Hartig,  Dr.  F.,  DieAderfiuglerDeutsch- 
lands.     lster  Bd.     8vo.     15s. 

Meyen,  Dr.  F.  J.,  Neues  System  d.  Pflan- 
zen  Physiologic  lster  Bd.  8vo.  Mit  6 
Kupfert.  in  4to.     12s. 

Nees-ab-Esenbeck,  Genera  Plantarum 
Florae  Germanicae,  etc.  Fasc.  XV.  8vo. 
5s. 

Reichenbach,  Jt<lora  Germanica  exsic- 
ca,  sive  Herbarium  normale,  etc.  Cent. 
XIII.    Fol.    21. 

Riippel,  Neue  Wirbelthiere  zu  der  Fauna 
von  Abyssinien  gehorig.  8te  and  9te  Lief. 
Fol.     21.  10s. 

Leonhard,  v.,  Geologie  oder  Naturges. 
chichte  d.  Erdc  6  Abtheilungen.  8vo. 
4s. 

Meisner,  Plantarum  vascularium  genera, 
eorumque  characteres  et  affinitates.  Fasc- 
III.     Fol.     10s. 

Salm-Reifferscheld-Dyck,  Jos.  Princeps 
de,  Monographia  generum  Aloes  et  Me- 
sembryanthemi.     Fasc.  II.    Fol.    21. 

Perty,  Dr.  M.,  Allgemeine  Naturges- 
chichte.     lste  Lief.     8vo.     5s, 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

Simon,  P.,  Guerison  radicale  des  Her- 
nies.    8vo.     10s. 

Traite  pratique  de  la  Phthisie  laryngee, 
de  la  Laryngite  chronique  etdes  Maladies 
de  la  Voix.  Par  MM.  Trousseau  et  Bel- 
loc     8vo.     7s. 

Compendium  de  Medecine  pratique. 
Par  MM.  L.  de  la  Berge  et  E.  Monneret. 
4eme  Livr.     8vo.     4s. 

Bayle,  Dr.,  Bibliotheque  de  Therapeu- 
tique.     Tom.  IV.     8vo.     7s. 

Rayer,  P.,  Traite  des  Maladies  des 
Reins.     Ire  Livr.     4to.     Planches.     15s. 

Beauvais,  Dr.,  Clinique  nomoeopatique, 
ou  Recueil  de  toutes  les  Observations  pra- 
tiques jusqu'a  ce  jour.     Tom.  III.    9s. 
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Turck,  S.  A.,  Traite  de  la  Goutte  et  des 
Maladies  goutteuses.     8vo.     8s. 

Saint-Guilhem,  P.,  Theorie  de  l'Equilibre 
et  du  mouvement  des  Corps.    8vo. 

Civiale,  Dr.,  Traite  pratique  sur  les  Ma- 
ladies des  Organes  genito-urinaires.  Ire 
Partie.     Maladies  de  l'Uretre.     8vo.     7s. 

Simon,  L.,  Memoire  sur  les  Maladies 
scrofuleuses.     8vo.     7s. 

Velpeau,  A.,  Manuel  d'Anatomie  chirur- 
gicale,  generate  et  topographique.  18mo. 
7s. 

Genzke,  J.  C,  Homoopatische  Arzneim- 
ittellehere  fur  Thierarzte.    8vo.     12s. 

Gotz,  Dr.  J.,  Lehrbuch  d.  Physik.  lster 
Bd.     8vo.     8s. 

Hallmann,  E.,  Die  vergleichende  Oste- 
ologie  d.  Schlafenbeins.  Mit  4  Kupfertaf. 
4to.     18s. 

Leupoldt,  Dr.  J.,  Lehrbuch  des  Psychia- 
tric    8vo.     10s. 

Rust,  Dr.  J.,  Helkologie.  lstes  Heft. 
Fol.     10s. 

Ritgen,  F.  A.,  Leitfaden  fur  die  Erkennt- 
niss  und  Behandlung  d.  Personlichkeits- 
Krankheiten.  lster  Bd.  lste  Abtheilung. 
8s. 

Bischoff,  Dr.  J.  R.,  Grundzuge  d.  tfa- 
turlehre  d.  Menschen  vonseinem  Werden 
bis  zura  Tode.     lste  Abthl.     8vo.     5s. 

Miiller,  J.,  Ueber  die  organ.  Nerven  d. 
erectiten  mannl.  Geschlechtsorganen  d. 
Menschen  und  d.  Saugethiere.     Fol.    18s. 

HISTORY,    BIOGRAPHY,    VOYAGES,    TRAVELS,  &C. 

Sequin,  A.,  Les  Actes  du  Martyre  de 
Louis  XVI.,  Roi  de  France  ot  Navarre. 
8vo.     6s. 

Nouvelle  Collection  des  Memoires  pour 
servir  a  1'Histoire  de  France  depuis  le 
treizieme  Siecle,  jusqu'a  la  fin  du  dix-hui- 
tieme.  Par  MM.  Michaud  et  Poujoulet. 
12me  Livr.  2me  Serie.  Tom.  I.  Pre- 
miere Parte.     8vo.  6s. 

D'Haussez,  Baron,  Alpes  et  Danube,  ou 
Voyage  en  Suisse,  Styrie,  Hongrie  et 
Transylvanie.     2  Vols.     8vo.     15s. 

Duquesnel,  A.,  Histoire  des  Lettres 
avant  le  Christianisme.  2  Vols.  8vo. 
16s. 

Guilhe,  H.  C,  Histoire  du  Pays  de  Tou- 
louse et  de  Lauraguais,  depuis  les  pre- 
miers tems  jusqu'a  la  Revolution  Fran- 
caise.     8vo.     6s. 

Delavigne,  A.,  Manuel  de  1'Histoire  du 
Moyen  Age.     18mo.     6s. 

Correspondence  de  Napoleon  avec  le 
Ministre  de  la  Marine,  depuis  1804  jus- 
qu'en  Avril  1815.     2  Vols.     Svo.     15s. 

Capefique,  M.,  Louis  XIV.,  son  Gou- 
vernment  et  ses  Relations  diplomatiques 
avec  l'Europe.  Tomes  III.  et  IV.  2  Vols. 
8vo.     15s. 

Champrobert,  P.  de,  Le  Comte  d'Artois 
etl'Emigration.  Histoire  impartiale.  8vo. 
8s. 

Lottin,  D.,  Recherches  historiques  sur  la 
la  Ville  d'Orleans,  depuis  Aurelien,  l'an 
274,  jusqu'en  1789.    2  Vols.     Svo.     12s. 


Moercenhout,  J.  A.,  Voyages  aux  lies 

u  grand  Ocean,  contenantdes  documens 

nouveaux  sur  la  geographie   physique   et 

politique,  la  langue,  littcrature,  la  religion, 

etc.  etc.     2vo.     I/. 

Thomas,  A.  F.  V.,  Naundorff,  ou  Me- 
moire a  consulter  sur  l'intrigue  des  deux 
derniers  faux  Louis  XVII.,  suivi  des 
jugemens  et  condamnations  d'Ervagault, 
sous  le  consulat ;  de  Mathurin  Bruneau, 
sous  la  Restauration  ;  et  du  Baron  de  Rich- 
emont,  sous  le  Gouvernment  actuel.  8vo. 
5s. 

La  Revolution  telle  qu'elle  est,  on  Cor- 
respondance  inedite  du  Comite  de  Salut 
public,  avec  les  generaux  et  representans 
du  peuple  en  mission  pres  les  armees  et 
dans  les  departemens  pendant  les  aunees 
1793,  1794  et  1795.  Mises  en  ordre  par 
M.  Legros.     2  Vols.     8vo.     15s. 

Renouard  de  Bussierre,  Baron  T.,  Voy- 
age en  Sicile.  Svo.     12s. 

Le  Livre  du  tres-chevalereux  Comte 
de  Boulogne.  Publie  d'apres  les  Manu- 
scrits  et  pour  la  premiere  fois.  4to.  1/. 
10s. 

Lubis,  F.,  Histoire  de  la  Restauration 
1S14— 1830.     Tom.  II.     Svo.     8s. 

Raguse,  le  Marechal  Due  de,  Voyage 
en  Hongrie,  en  Transylvanie,  dans  la  Rus- 
sie  meridionale,  en  Crimee,  etc.  a  Con- 
stantinople, en  Syne,  en  Palestine  et  en 
Egypte.     Tomes  III.  &  IV.     8vo.     16. 

Dounadieu,  General,  De  la  vieille  Europe, 
des  Rois  et  des  Peuples  de  notre  epoque. 
Svo.     7s. 

Valery,  Voyages  en  Corse,  a  Pile  d'Elbe 
et  en  Sardaigne.     Tom.  I.     8vo.     8s. 

Examen  critique  des  Revolutions  d'Es- 
pagne  de  1820  a  1823  et  de  1836.  2  Vols. 
8vo.     15s. 

Brissot  A.,  Voyage  au  Guazacoalcos, 
aux  Antilles  et  aux  Etats-Unis.     8vo.    8s. 

Vicence,  Due  de,  Souvenirs  du,  recueillis 
et  publies  par  Charlotte  de  Sor.  Tomes 
I.  &  II.     8vo.     15s. 

Geraud,  H.,  Paris  sous  Phillippe-lebel, 
d'apres  des  documens  originaux.    4to. 

Raschid-Eldin,  Histoire  des  Mongols  de 
la  Perse,  ecrite  en  Persan.  Publiee,  tra- 
duite  en  Fran9ais  par  M.  Q,uatremere. 
Tom.  I.    Fol. 

Souvenirs  des  derniers  Expeditions 
Russes  contre  les  Circassiens,  precedees 
d'une  esquisse  rapide  des  Mceurs  de  ce 
peuple.     8vo. 

D'Abrantes,  la  Duchesse,  Histoire  des 
salons  de  Paris.  Tomes  I.  &  II.  8vo. 
16s. 

Decluse,  Florence  et  ses  Vicissitudes, 
1215—1790.     2  Vols.     8vo.     16s. 

Bauermann,  E.,  Ludwig  Borne  als 
Charakter  und  in  der  Literatur.     8vo.    5s. 

Memoiren  aus  Algier,  oder  Tagebuch 
eines  deutschen  Studenten  in  franzos. 
Diensten,  von  Herman  H.     8vo.     5s. 

Canstein,  Baton  von,  Blicke  auf  die 
6stl.  Alpen  und  das  Land  um  die  Nord- 
kuste  d.  adriat.  Meeres.    8vo.     12s. 
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October, 


Treskow,  A.  von,  Reisebilder  aus  Dane- 
mark  und  Schweden.     8vo.     8s. 

Fortmann,  Dr,  H.,  Geschichte  d.  teutsch. 
Volks,  mit  besonderer  Riicksickt  auf  die 
kirchL  Entwickelungen  fur  Schulen.  8vo. 
9s. 

Thielen,  M.  F.,  Die  Kriege  d.  Oesterrei- 
cher  und  ihrer  Verbiindeten  vom  Jahre 
1756  bis  z.  gegenwartigen  Zeit.  lster 
Thl.     8vo.     9s. 

Varnhagan  von  Ense,  Leben  d.  Kdnigin 
von  Preussen,  Sophie  Charlotte.    8vo.  7s. 

Meinicke,  C.  E.,  Das  Festland  Austra- 
lien,  eine  geogr.  Monographie.  2ter  Thl. 
8vo.     9s. 

Gravell,  Dr.  M.  C.  Geh.  Justiz-Rath,  Die 
Geschichte  meines  Austritts  aus  dem 
Staatsdienste  nach  d.  Original  Actenstuc- 
ken.     2  Thle.     8vo.     11. 5s. 

Kern,  Der  ossmanischen  Reichsges- 
chichte  durch  Hammer  PtirgstalJ.  Mus- 
terstiicke  histor.  Darstellung,  gewalht  und 
geordnet  von  P.  C.  Berly.     8vo.     10s. 

Klemm,  Dr.  G.,  Zur  Geschichte  d. 
Sammlungen  fur  Wissenschaft  undKunst 
in  Deutschland.     8vo.     8s. 

Meyer,  Guido  von,  Reise  durch  die 
Schweiz,  das  sudl.  Frankreich,  Itahen, 
Tyrol  und  Baiern.  Tageblatter  v.  Som- 
mer  und  Herbst  1835.    lster  Bd.     8vo.  8s. 

Eichwald,  Dr.  E.,  Reise  auf  d.  Caspis- 
chen  Meere  und  d.  Kaukasus.  2te  Abthl. 
8vo.     15s. 

Lichnowsky,  Flirst  E.  M.,  Geschichte 
d.  Hauses  Hapsburg.  2ter  Thl.  Von 
dem  Tode  Rudolf  d.  Ersten  bis  z.  Ermor- 
derung  Konig  Albrechts.     8vo.     18s. 

Richter,  O.  VV.,  Beitriige  zur  Preussens. 
lster  Bd.     8vo.     14s. 

Olberg,  E.,  von.  Geschichte  d.  Krieges 
z  wise  hen  Mehemed  Ali  und  d.  Ottom 
Porte  in  Syrien  und  KleinAsien  in  d.. 
Jahren  1831  bis  1833.     8vo.     8s. 

Orlich,  L.  von,  Briefe  aus  England  iiber 
die  Zeit  v.  1664  bis  1678;  iii  Gesand- 
schafts  Berichten  d.  Ministers  Otto  v. 
Schwerin  d.  Junsrern  au  den  Grossen 
Kurfursten  Friednch  Wilhelm.  Mit  einem 
Vorworte  von  Fr.  von  Raumer.  8vo. 
12s. 

Sommer,  J.  G.  Das  Konigreich  Bdhmen, 
statistisch-topographisch  dargestellt.  5ter 
Bd.     8vo.     8s.  . 

Nicolaus  Manuel,  Leben  und  Werke 
eines  Malers  und  Dichters,  Kriegers, 
Staatsmannes  und  Reformatory  im  16ten 
Jahrahundert.  Mitgetheilt  von  Dr.  C. 
Griineiseu.    8vo.     10s. 

POETRY,  THE  DRAMA,  &C. 

Judith.     Comedie-vaudeville.     8vo.    3s. 

L'Oncle  d'Afrique.  Vaudeville.  8vo.  3s. 

Le  Fortefeuille,  ou  Deux  Families. 
Drame.     8vo.     3s. 

UneFemme  Malheureuse.  Drame.  Svo. 
Is. 

L'Avoue  et  le  Normand,  on  Fin  contre 
Fin.     Comedie-vaudeville.     8vo.     2s. 

Une  Heure  de  Charles  XII.,  ou  le  Lion 


Amoureux.  Comedie-vaudeville.  8vo. 
2s. 

Jeanne  de  Naples.    Drame.    8vo. 

Le  Baron  Trenck,  ou  le  Latuse  Prussien. 
Drame.    8vo. 

Bobeche  et  Galimafre.  Vaudeville.  8ro. 
3s. 

La  Fiancee  de  douze  Ans,  ou  tout  pour 
mon  Pere !  ma  Mere !  Comedie.  8vo. 
Is. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Karl  L.  von  KnebeVs  literais- 
cher  Nachlass  und  Briefwechsel,  heraus- 
gegeben  von  K.  A  Varnhagen  von  Ense 
und  Th.  Mundt.  (Posthumous  Works 
and  Correspondence  of  Karl  L.  von  Kne- 
bel,  edited  by  K.  A.  Varnhagen  von  Ense 
and  Th.  Mundt.)  Leipzig.  Reichenbach. 
1835,  1836.     3  Bande.     8vo. 

2.  Titus  Lucretius  Carus  von  der  Natur  der 
Dinge,  ubersetzt  von  Karl  Ludivig  von 
Knebel.  2te  Auflage.  (Titus  Lucretius 
Carus  on  the  Nature  of  Things,  translated 
by  Karl  Ludwig  von  Knebel.  Second 
Edition.)     Leipzig.     Goschen.     1831. 

The  little  world  of  literature  which,  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  established  itself 
at  Weimar,  formed  indeed  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  great  world  of  action,  which  at 
the  same  time  sent  forth  its  giant  energies 
from  Paris.  Here  all  was  motion,  conten- 
tion, and  combat ;  there  all  was  ease,  quiet- 
ness, and  mirth.  As  Lucretius  says  of  the 
"  natura  deorum,"  that  it  lives 

"Semota  a  nosiris  rebus  sejunctaque  longe," 

so  that  intellectual  nature,  of  which  Goethe 
was  the  representative,  seemed  to  take  an 
especial  delight  in  leaving  the  noisy  world 
without  to  shift  for  itself,  while  the  VVeimar- 
ian  gods  were  walking  in  sublime  self-satis- 
tion  in  the  Epicurean  gardens  of  poetry. 
The  fruitless  campaign  of  1792,  in  which 
Goethe  took  part,  did  little  to  disturb  the  un- 
clouded serenity  of  this  repose.  Matters 
soon  returned  into  their  old  state  of  comfort- 
able abstraction.  While  the  King  of  Prussia 
was  inviting  the  plunderings  of  Napoleon  by 
the  imbecile  vacillation  of  his  own  counsels, 
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it  was  impossible  for  the  Duke  of  Weimar, 
had  he  been  ever  so  willing,  to  come  for- 
ward to  redeem  his  country  from  the  just 
imputation  of  political  sloth.  The  whole 
German  nation,  in  truth,  was  in  a  state  of 
public  lethargy,  from  which  alone  the  elec- 
tric stroke  of  the  battle  of  Jena  was  destined 
to  arouse  it.  But  the  battle  of  Jena,  though 
it  might  arouse  the  young  Prussians — the 
sleeping  Senilis  and  Dornbergs  of  1806 — 
came  too  late  to  awake  those  who  had  grown 
old  under  the  kind-cradling  influences  of  petty 
German  princedom  in  its  palmy  days.  The 
old  regime  was  not  to  be  revolutionized,  and 
the  consequence  was  that,  while  the  gigantic 
spirit  of  Mirabeau  was  walking  abroad  in  the 
active  bodies  of  a  thousand  French  warriors, 
and  Napoleon  was  seeing  things  at  Berlin 
that  convinced  his  astonished  sight  that  there 
was  a  tribe  of  Germans  "  even  more  stupid 
than  the  Austrians,"  during  all  these  Titanic 
movements  the  Epicurean  gods  of  Weimar- 
ian  literature  remained  unmoved  and  un- 
moving.  Goethe  drew  himself  back  with 
nice  sensibility  into  his  artistical  shell,  and 
penned  most  delicate  romances  upon  the 
elective  affinities  of  the  moral  world ;  while 
the  benevolent  scepticism  of  Old  Father 
Wieland  was  modernizing  Lucian,  and  ano- 
ther estimable  member  of  the  same  quiet 
brotherhood  was  translating  Lucretius. 

The  translator  of  Lucretius  was  Karl 
Ludgwig  von  Knebel,  a  poet,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  major  in  the  army — three  things  not 
very  commonly  seen  united  in  the  same  in- 
dividual. But  the  Wars  of  Major  Knebel 
(to  speak  the  truth  out)  had  been  bloodless. 
Though  ten  years  an  officer  in  the  army  of 
the  great  Frederick,  he  had  during  that  long 
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period  seen  no  harder  service  than  taking 
his  turn  upon  the  watch  at  Potsdam.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  actual  experience  of  blood  and 
carnage  went,  his  soldiership  fell  beneath 
that  of  his  own  pacific  friend  Goethe  ;  for 
Goethe  had  seen  balls  fly  at  Verdun,  and 
studied  optics  in  the  rain  pools  of  Cham- 
pagne. We  do  not  say  this  in  disparage- 
ment or  ridicule  of  the  excellent  major — for 
he  was  a  peaceful  man  indeed,  but  also  a 
generous  and  brave  man  ;  and,  during  the 
ten  years  that  he  submitted  to  the  mechan- 
ism of  Frederick's  army,  no  opportunity  had 
offered  itself  of  acquiring  military  laurels. 
But  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that,  so 
far  as  active  mingling  with  the  bustle  of  life 
was  concerned,  Karl  von  Knebel  formed  no 
exception  to  the  general  character  of  the 
Weimarian  circle  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  was  of  a  disposition  naturally  more  con- 
templative than  active ;  and  Laving,  like 
Goethe  and  Wieland,  been  early  transplant- 
ed into  the  botanic  garden  of  Duke  Charles 
Augustus,  he  remained  during  his  whole  life 
a  quiet  denizen  of  that  quiet  literary  republic, 
which  the  revolutionary  storms  of  time  beat 
and  bufTetted  in  vain. 

Let  us  cast  a  glance  on  the  outward  fates 
of  Major  Knebel's  existence.  He  was  born 
in  1744  at  Wallenstein,  a  market-town  in  the 
mediatized  princedom  of  Oettingen-Wallen- 
stein,  not  far  from  Anspach,  now  forming 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  His  father 
was  privy  councillor  in  the  ministerial  college 
at  Anspach.  Here  it  was  that  Knebel  re- 
ceived his  early  education.  It  was  remark- 
able for  nothing  except  for  that  cast  of  pe- 
dantic formality  which  characterized  the  Ger- 
man education  of  those  dajs,  a  specimen  of 
which  the  reader  may  perhaps  remember  to 
have  seen  at  full  length  in  Gothe's  Autobio- 
graphy. Knebel's  father  was  not  quite  so  pre- 
cise a  gentleman  as  old  Goethe  ;  but,  as  Theo- 
dore Mundt  observes,  the  young  philosopher 
was  drilled  into  Latin  and  the  Bible  as  mecha- 
nically as  the  great  king  (the  hero  of  that  day) 
drilled  his  Persian  boors  into  soldiers.  But 
the  old  German  pedantry  was  even  then  be- 
ginning to  give  way,  and  young  Knebel  had 
the  **ood  fortune  to  spend  many  of  his  boy- 
ish days  in  the  society  of  John  Peter  Uz,  one 
of  the  poetical  leaders  of  those  times — a 
good,  easy,  dapper  Horace,  it  is  said,  no  less 
in  bodily  conformation  than  in  intellectual 
character.  But  there  was  not  sufficient  in- 
tellectual nourishment  yet  of  true  German 
origin  to  supply  growth  to  the  young  literary 
minds  of  the  day  ;  and  Knebel,  like  many 
others  among  the  then  rising  men,  was  ob- 
liged to  turn  himself  from  the  learned  dust  of 
German  polyhistors  to  the  well  of  English 
undeflled.     His  favorite  study  was  Young's 


Night  Thoughts — a  book  at  that  time,  and 
still,  very  popular  in  Germany;  and  this  we 
mention  not  only  as  a  curious  fact  in  inter- 
national psychology,  but  as  an  early  and  sure 
index  of  that  deeply  contemplative  and  reli- 
gious spirit  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so 
remarkable.  We  say  "  religious,"not  having 
any  reference  thereby  either  to  the  Augsburg 
Confession  or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but 
merely  wishing  to  indicate  a  certain  piety  of 
an  abstract  metaphyisical  kind,  filling  the 
whole  soul  and  giving  a  color  to  the  whole 
style  of  thinking,  very  common  among  the 
literary  men  of  Germany,  and  which  we 
shall  see  below  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  a  strong  tincture  of  Lucretian  philoso- 
phy. After  the  first  serious  influences  had 
been  allowed  to  make  their  indelible  impres- 
sion upon  the  susceptible  mind  of  the  young 
Epicurean,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Halle,  not  to  study  theology  and  become  a 
Jesuit  missionary  (fond  enthusiast !)  as  he 
himself  wished,  but  to  study  the  law.  The- 
mis indeed  seems  to  be  the  favorite  task-mis- 
tress with  many  wise  parents,  whom  Hea- 
ven has  blessed  with  dreamy  poetical  sons  ; 
and  a  pretty  good  correctress  of  imaginative 
extravagances  it  must  be  admitted  she  is,  if 
once  she  gets  the  spoiled  children  into  the 
stocks.  But  these  children  are  of  a  volatile 
character,  and  have  a  tendency  to  fly  away 
if  not  strictly  watched.  Thus  Knebel  fled  ; 
and,  thinking  it  more  honorable  at  least  to 
be  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  the  great  Frederick 
than  a  puppet  in  the  formal  mechanism  of 
the  law,  he  exchanged  Halle  for  Potsdam, 
and  the  rough  bullying  of  university  Burs- 
chen  (whom  he  never  liked)  for  the  nice  dis- 
cipline of  a  Prussian  army.  This  was  in 
1763,  and  with  Frederick,  as  we  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  above,  he  remained  ten  years. 
This  time,  we  may  suppose,  was  not  very 
edify ingly  spent ;  no  battles  were  fought,  and 
upon  the  chess-board  of  Potsdam  tactics  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  wonderful 
blossom  of  poetry  would  blush  out.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  world  was  however  here 
gained  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  to  this  business- 
training,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  that  Knebel 
was  indebted  for  a  certain  clearness  of  per- 
ception and  soundness  of  judgment,  which, 
amid  all  his  Lucretiaruzing  speculations,  ne- 
ver failed   to   accompany  him.*     In    1773, 

*  The  following  short  note  from  Knebel's 
fragments  (vol.  iii.  of  the  Nachlass)  deserves  at- 
tention of  every  future  biographer  of  the  great 
king.  The  testimony  is  peculiarly  valuable  as 
coming  from  one  who  had  such  ample  opportu-* 
nities  of  making  his  own  quiet  observations. 

"  The  ten  years  that  I  lived  at  Potsdam,  I  spent, 
like  the  other  officers,  in  blind  admiration  and 
fear  of  the  king.  We  allowed  ourselves  to  cri- 
ticise this  and  that  upon  occasion,  but  in  the 
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however,  he  left  Potsdam  with  the  rank  of  a 
Lieutenant,  (Frederick  very  properly  refus- 
ed to  make  him  captain,  for  lie  had  seen  no 
fight)  and  with  the  determination  never  to 
return.  His  literary  propensities  naturally 
led  him  to  Weimar,  where  Wieland  was 
then  the  Olympian  Jupiter  of  the  German 
Parnassus.  Knebel's  agreeable  manners  and 
amiable  poetieo-philosophical  sociality  capti- 
vated the  hearts  of  the  Weimarians ;  the 
Duchess  Dowager  Amelia,  who  possessed 
"  the  gift  of  genuine  insight"  into  talent  and 
virtue  in  an  eminent  degree,  fixed  her  foster- 
ing eye  upon  the  Prussian  lieutenant,  and  he 
was  straightway  (with  the  title  of  captain) 
constituted  and  inducted  military  tutor  to  the 
young  prince  Constantine. 

This  grand  ducal  tutorship,  as  the  reader 
must  have  foreseen,  fixed  the  domicile  of 
Knebel  for  life.  He  was  no  longer  destined 
tD  wander  about  as  a  stray  leaf  on  the  sur- 
face of  society,  or  to  sit  penned  in  a  military 
coop  at  Potsdam;  he  was  now  in  a  quiet 
haven,  and  the  rest  of  his  story  is  shortly 
told.  He  passed  his  time  partly  at  Weimar, 
partly  at  Anspach  and  Nurnberg,  with  his 
friends,  but  chiefly  at  Jena,  and  among  the 
mountains  at  Ilmenau.*     The  majority  of 


main  we  bowed  before  the  power  and  insight  of 
the  master-mind.  I  cannot,  however,  deny,  that 
towards  the  end  of  my  residence  in  Potsdam  I 
began  to  suspect  that  many  things  were  not  al- 
together as  they  should  be.  Assuming  the  wis- 
dom of  the  monarch  to  be  as  great  as  I  then  con- 
sidered it,  it  seemed  undoubted  that  greater  con- 
descension and  a  more  easy  spirit  would  on  many 
occasions  have  been  very  beneficial.  Not  that 
the  great  king  was  altogether  stiff  and  formal ; 
he  knew  how  to  let  himself  down  when  he  plea- 
sed. But  there  was  still  something  about  him 
which  separated  his  person  too  m.uch  from  other 
men.  I  should  say  with  considerable  confidence, 
that,  to  govern  men  well,  one  must  possess  some- 
thing in  common  with  the  great  mass  of  men, 
viz.,  something  common  place.  But  the  whole 
education  of  the  king  was  unfavorable  to  this 
easy  sympathy  with  common  humanity;  and 
there  was  nothing  in  the*  character  of  the  Ger- 
mans at  that  time  that  could  tend  to  smooth  down 
this  uninviting  exterior.  He  was  not  altogether 
to  blame  in  despising  his  own  countrymen  and 
his  own  language. 

"  Properly  speaking,  the  king  was  loved  by  no- 
body, but  those  to  whom  he  had  done  some  good 
action,  and  who  never  had  seen  him  ;  the  others 
only  feared  him.  If  he  had  any  love  at  all  in 
his  composition,  he  bestowed  it  all  upon  his  dogs. 

"  P.  S. — I  do  not  think  it  does  any  good  to  a 
king  to  have  the  ambition  of  authorship.  Study 
has  a  tendency  to  withdraw  us  from  other  men, 
and  versifying  makes  us  whimsical.  The  great- 
est statesmen  have  left  us  little  or  nothing  of  their 
statesmanship  in  writing.  Besides,  study  often 
makes  us  one-sided." 

*  The  truth  is,  that  Knebel,  notwithstanding 
the  great  kindness  shown  him  by  the  grand  duke, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  Weimarian  circle, 
(for  he  was  a  universal  favorite,)  did  not  much 
like  Weimar.     There  was  too  much  of  formal 


the  young  prince,  happening  a  few  years 
after  his  arrival  at  Wreimar,  released  him 
from  all  laborious  duties.  He  was  honor- 
ably pensioned  off  with  the  title  of  Major, 
to  poetise,  phiiosophisze,  and  Lucretianize 
as  he  might  think  proper.  Thus  was  he 
allowed,  in  the  prime  of  a  healthy  life,  to 
enjoy  the  otlum  cum  dignitate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Saale  and  among  the  towers  of  Jena. 
No  philosopher  could  have  desired  a  more 
erudite  seclusion,  no  poet  could  have  prayed 
for  a  more  picturesque  neighborhood. 

We  have  said  that  Knebel  was  both  a 
poet  and  a  philosopher ;  whether  a  poetic 
philosopher   or   a   philosophical    poet,    he 
never  seems  himself  to  have  been  able  to 
determine;  and    it  seems  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence  to  adjudicate.     But,  whe- 
ther the  poetical  or  the  philosophical  were 
the  proper  category  of  his  nature,  he  cer- 
tainly was,  in  many  respects,  a  very  pecu- 
liar and  original  character;  and  as  such, 
not  less  than  as  an  accessory  star  of  the 
great  Weimar  constellation,  he  is  unques- 
tionably entitled  to  our  studious  attention. 
Those  who   prefer  the  hidden  wonders  of 
the  mysterious  cathedral  of  thought  to  the 
bowling-green,  or  the  battle-field  of  external 
life,  will  find  themselves  edified  in  no  vul- 
gar fashion  by  stealing  a  glance  into  Karl 
von  Knebel's  mind.    There  are  many  high- 
sounding  names  both  in  poetry  and  philo- 
sophy which  men  are  in  the  habit  of  looking 
up  to,  but  which  would  much  less  reward 
the  trouble  of  a  close   anatomy  than   the 
mind  of  this  philosophic  major.     Let  a  man 
but  build   up  a  system   of  startling  meta- 
physics, or  spread  himself  out  into  a  sound- 
ing epic  on  a  popular  theme,  (religion  or 
patriotism  is-  the  best,)  and  he  is  sure  to 
walk  through  centuries,  eternized,  if  not  in 
the  hearts   of  the    people,  at   least   in  the 
benches  of  erudite  book-gatherers.     Liter- 
ary histories  will  mention  him  with  honor, 
and  re-echo  his  praises  with  parrot  fidelity, 
long  after  the  animating  breath  of  human 
sympathy  has  ceased  to  dwell  among  his 
dead  bones.     But  let  a  man  be  honest,  mo- 
dest, and  unassuming,  solicitous  about  no- 
thing but  this  one  thing  needful,  to  be  wise 
and  to  do  good;  and,   unless  chances  be 
peculiarly  kind,  a  hundred  trumpets,  (were 
they  to  be  found  for  such  service,)  shall  not 
be  able  to  blow  him  into  reputation.     Such 


outward  show,  empty  court  duties,  and  aimless 
dissipation,  for  his  quiet,  contemplative  disposi- 
tion. He  loved  sociality,  but  could  not  syxnpa- 
thize  with  the  loosely-mingled  mirth  of  mixed 
society.  Besides,  Knebel  wTas  a  liberal  in  politics, 
and  did  not  altogether  approve  of  certain  senti- 
ments on  important  public  subjects  that  passed 
current  in  the  court  circle.  Gothe  was  the  man 
for  this  atmosphere. 
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a  modest  man  was  Karl  von  Knebel ;  an 
honest,  unpretending  thinker,  whose  name, 
perhaps,  many  of  our  readers  have  scarcely 
heard,  while  many  noisy  dictatorial  Schle- 
gels  have  been  marching"  through  the 
length  and  the  breadth  ot  Europe  on  the 
stilts  of  criticism,  pulling  down  this  idol 
and  setting  up  that,  according  as  their  own 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure  (Napoleon- 
wise)  might  direct.  We  have  an  instinctive 
suspicion  of  the  whole  race  of  Schlegels, 
Fichtes,  Schellings,  Hegels,  Heines,  Gutz- 
kows,  Weinbargs,  who  preach  parodoxes, 
proclaim  systems, and  promulgate  their  own 
wisdom,  with  much  noise,  upon  the  market 
place.  With  so  much  the  more  pleasure, 
however,  do  we  turn  to  those  sound,  healthy 
minds  that  digest  their  food  in  quiet,  and 
who,  though  busy  enough  in  putting  ques- 
tions to  Nature,  do  not  feel  themselves 
called  upon  to  come  forward  and  publicly 
catechize  her.  We  value  their  doubts,  as 
Lord  Eldon  said  of  a  celebrated  Scotch 
lawyer,  more  than  the  assertions  of  twenty 
Gamaliels.  There  are  certain  subjects  on 
which  the  highest  wisdom  is  the  wisdom  of 
Harpocrates — to  hold  our  fingers  upon  our 
lips  and  be  silent.  Were  this  duly  con- 
sidered, a  great  deal  of  our  most  vaunted 
learning,  whether  under  the  name  of  poetry, 
philosophy,  or  theology,  matters  little, 
would  be  seen  to  be  what  it  really  is,  viz., 
dust  and  smoke,  with  a  twinkling  intellec- 
tual hallucination  gathered  round  it,  to  con- 
found the  weak  sight  of  those  whose  eyes 
are  every  where  except  in  their  head. 

But  enough  of  this.  Our  zeal,  however, 
will  appear  perfectly  justifiable,  when  we 
consider  what  a  mass  of  confounded  and 
confounding  transcendental  nonsense  is 
daily  echoed  over  to  us  under  big  sounding 
titles  {prijiara  ireiTvpyoi\ieva}  from  Germany,  while 
calm,  clear,  unobtrusive  reason  is  con- 
demned to  sit  silent,  like  a  clever  school- 
boy, taught  when  it  should  teach.  Karl 
von  Knebel  was  a  decided  enemy  to  the 
mystic  babble  of  the  romantic  school ;  and 
it  is  for  this  calm,  classical  clearness,  work- 
ing purely,  for  so  many  years,  in  wise 
silence,  that  we  so  highly  esteem  him. 
This  quiet,  unclouded  walk  of  sober  specu- 
lation, he  maintained,  be  it  observed,  in  Ger- 
many ;  the  land  of  much  misty  metaphysics, 
and  of  many  foolish  books  :  and  yet  he 
neither  mystified  in  metaphysics,  nor 
ever  published  any  thing  that  in  folio'd 
Germany  could  deserve  the  name  of  a  book. 
So  far  from  his  philosophy  being  marked 
with  that  bold  rash  character  which  distin- 
guishes so  many  continental  speculations, 
it  was,  if  any  thing,  rather  anxiously  and 
scrupulously  timid.       To   this   instinctive 


aversion  to  dogmatizing,  we  are  to  attribute, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  uncertainty  with 
which  he  always  spoke  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  agreeing  herein  with  many  of 
the  profoundest  philosophers  and  theolo- 
gians of  our  own  country,  that  on  such  a 
subject  the  utmost  that  mere  reason  can  at- 
tain to  is  a  hope  ;  while  "  life  and  immor- 
tality" can  only  be  fully  brought  to  light  by 
an  extraordinary  revelation.  But  wre  shall 
see,  anon,  with  what  a  holy  sublimity  (we 
speak  soberly)  he  could  speak  even  on  the 
fearful  subject  of  the  annihilation  of  the  soul ; 
and  we  shall  see  also  how  strangely,  in 
the  mind  of  this  man,  the  principles  of  an 
Epicurean  and  seemingly  materializing 
philosophy  are  united  with  the  most  pro- 
found piety  and  the  most  pure  Evangelical 
morals.  This  may  indeed  sound  strange 
to  some  of  those  mechanical  reasoners,  too 
frequently,  alas !  to  be  found  in  our  land  of 
rail-roads  and  steam-coaches;  but  the  hu- 
man mind  is  neither  a  square  nor  a  triangle, 
nor  is  it  to  be  measured  by  cubic  inches,  or 
weighed  by  avoirdupoise.  The  ever-fer- 
menting elements  of  German  thought  give 
birth  to  strange  combinations  and  most 
curious  mixtures,  which  the  eye  of  a  mere 
Englishman  looks  upon  but  does  not  under- 
stand. We  must  be  content  to  put  on  a 
pair  of  Nurnburg  spectacles  for  a  season,  if 
we  would  see  the  true  meaning  and  im- 
port of  such  minds  as  Knebel's  and  Gothe's. 
The  letter  of  mere  church-orthodoxy,  and 
mere  university-logic,  finds  itself  out  of 
reckoning  here;  and,  above  all  things,  it  is 
the  consummation  of  critical  absurdity  to 
bring  an  "Essay  on  Taste,"  or  a  pair  of 
French  scissors  (of  Boileau  or  Batteux 
manufacture,)  to  clip  and  pare  at  the  mind 
of  a  German  metaphysician.  Pedantry 
mqy  measure  the  length  and  breadth  at  pe- 
dantry; but,  on  the  same  principle,  Nature 
has  no  measure,  but  herself. 

Karl  von  Knebe\  was  in  reality  a  curious 
compound.  We  have  found  in  him  a 
strange  mixture  of  the  delicacy  of  Jacobi 
with  the  somewhat  rude  strength  and  rough 
hiliarity  of  Professor  Zelter  But  th^  Ja- 
cobi predominates,  (though,  happily,  with- 
out one  grain  of  the  faith-philosopher's 
vanity  ;)  and,  on  the  whole,  we  should  say, 
that  there  is  something  feminine,  certainly 
nothing  effeminate,  in  his  constitution.  He 
overflows  with  love  and  kindliness — a  pecu- 
liar virtue  of  the  Germans;  and  he  has  a 
tenderness  altogether  his  own,  which  fitted 
him  well  to  be  the  friend  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter.  But  he  has  also  frequent  out- 
breakings  (though  they  seem  to  have  been 
mellowed  with  the  ripeness  of  his  latter 
years.)  of  what  Wieland  called  his  "  Grau- 
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samkeit ;"  he  can  say  very  severe  and  very 
cutting  things  when  his  bile  is  up;  and  the 
honest  Germans,  with  their  learned  pedan- 
try, their  watery  sentimentality,  and  their 
misty  romanticism,  are  lashed,  every  now 
and  then,  with  a  force  that  might  have  come 
from  the  strong  arm  of  Wolfgang  Menzel. 
But  Knebel  is  too  much  of  the  easy  philo- 
sopher to  allow  himself  to  be  discomposed 
for  any  length  of  time  by  these  occasional 
sallies.  Epicurus  smiles  through  Demos- 
thenes ;  and,  whereas  Wolfgang  Menzel 
walks  forth  bristling  with  satire  to  sting  to 
death  all  the  base  leeches  that  suck  the  life 
of  his  dear  fatherland,  Karl  von  Knebel 
remains  in  his  sunny  garden,  smiling  at  the 
passing  cloud  which  his  own  soul  had 
raised,  and  proving  that,  notwithstanding 
all  German  moral  prostration  and  German 
political  imbecility,  Nature  is  wise  and  God 
is  good. 

With  such  peculiar  elements  of  character, 
calculated  at  once  to  please  the  superficial 
and  to  satisfy  the  profound,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Knebel  made  friends  wherever  he 
turned  himself,  and  was  in  particular,  the 
idol  and  intimate  of  all  those  distinguised 
personages  who  constituted  the  literary  so- 
ciety of  Weimar.  Lords  and  ladies,  poets 
and  philosophers,  believers  and  infidels, 
seem  to  have  been  equally  delighted  with 
him.  Gothe  was  indebted  to  him  for  his 
introduction  to  the  young  duke  at  Frank- 
furt; and  Herder,  who,  in  his  latter  years, 
was  not  always  very  happy  in  the  Wei- 
marian  circle,  seems  absolutely  to  have 
lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  Knebel's  mind. 
Wieland  found  Lucretius  a  very  useful  ally 
in  his  anti-Platonic  skirmishes  ;  only  Schil- 
ler does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  im- 
mediate connection  with  Karl  von  Knebel ; 
and  that  we  do  not  exactly  understand.  That 
same  moral  purity  and  religious  enthusiasm, 
which  united  him  so  intimately  with  Her- 
der, should,  it  might  seem,  have  made  him 
the  bosom  friend  of  the  bard  of  Wallenstein. 
But  there  seems  to  have  been  something 
backward,  and,  we  might  almost  say,  monk- 
ish, in  Schiller's  character,  with  which 
Knebel's  sunny  cheerfulness  did  not  perhaps 
altogether  sympathize.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  cause,  Herder,  Wieland,  and 
Gothe,  seem  to  have  monopolized  Knebel's 
intimacy,  to  the  almost  complete,  if  not  total, 
exclusion  of  Schiller. 

Knebel  lived  ninety  years  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  leisure  and  good  health,  and  oc- 
cupied himself  for  the  last  fifty  years  of  his 
life  almost  exclusively  with  science  and 
literature.  But,  as  we  have  said,  he  does 
not  seem,  to  have  been  at  all  ambitious  of 
literary  reputation ;  and,  though   endowed 


by  nature  with  a  very  active  and  discursive 
mind,  and  continually  busy,  he  never  seems 
to  have  seriously  occupied  l.imself  with  the 
idea  either  of  building  a  scientific  system  of 
his  strange  musings,  or  of  writing  a  modern 
philosophical  poem,  after  the  example  of 
Lucretius,  "  Ue  rerum  natura."  This 
want  of  literary  ambition  has  certainly  been 
a  loss  to  the  world  ;  but  it  was  no  loss  to 
Knebel.  He  was  not,  on  that  account,  held 
in  the  less  estimation  by  the  great  minds  that 
were  then  creating  German  literature;  nor 
did  he  live  less  piously  in  faithful  commu- 
nion with  his  own  chosen  goddess,  "  Madee 
Natuea."  Nevertheless,  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  do  something  for  public  edifica- 
tion, as  well  as  for  private  enjoyment;  and 
as  Herder,  spurring  most  mercilessly  at 
himself,  was  also  wicked  enough  to  spur  the 
ease  of  the  Epicurean,  some  beautiful  poems 
at  length  blossomed  into  day,  and  some 
classical  translations  were*  at  length  made 
visible,  by  which  it  was  meant  to  convince 
John  Henry  Voss  that  all  good  translations 
must  be,  like  all  good  originals,  a  spiritual 
growth,  and  not  a  mere  mechanical  and 
most  erudite  dove-tailing  of  short  and  lono- 
syllables.  Among  other  things,  a  classical 
translation  of  Lucretius  was  lucubrated,  a 
work  of  love,  in  executing  and  improving 
which  the  author  employed  thirty  conscien- 
tious years.  This  work  was  hailed  by  all 
the  leading  men  in  Germany,  long  before  it 
publicly  appeared,  as  a  master-piece  both  of 
poetry  and  scholarship;  what  peculiar 
claims  it  has  upon  the  attention  of  English- 
men, we  shall  see  below. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  cast  a 
hasty  critical  glance  over  the  volumes,  the 
titles  of  which  head  these  cursory  remarks, 
we  must  be  allowed  to  insert  from  Mundt's 
interesting  biography,  the  following  edify- 
ing account  of  the  philosophers's  death. 
Nothing  can  be  more  morally  beautiful  or 
psychologically  instructive. 

'Knebel  died,  not  of  any  disease,  but, 
in  the  most  peculiar  and  beautiful  sense,  of 
mere  ripeness  and  sufficiency  of  exist- 
ence. He  had  a  long  and  happy  career. 
He  exhausted  his  activities  in  almost  eve- 
ry direction,  and  a  length  of  healthy  years 
was  given  to  him,  almost  surpassing  the 
measure  of  humanity.  He  died  on  the 
23d  February,  1834,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 
During  his  whole  illness  his  mind  remain- 
ed strong  and  cheerful.  He  frequently 
spoke  to  his  friends  of  the  satisfaction 
which  the  preservation  of  purely  moral 
habits  affords  in  life  no  less  than  in 
death.  'Every  thing,'  he  said,  'depend- 
ed originally  on  good  natural  disposition, 
but  every  one  must  take  care  for  himself 
not  to  allow  any  black  spot  to  defile  Na- 
ture's handiwork.'    To  a  friend,  who  ask- 
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ed  him  whether  he  suffered  much  pain,  he 
replied,  'Nature  is  wise;  she  knows  what 
she  is  about;  every  thing  depends  upon 
the  anvil  on  which  the  stroke  falls,  and  I  am 
strong  enough  to  bear  common  things.' 

"  In  his  last  days  his  fancies  became 
somewhat  loose  and  delirious;  but  always 
cheerful.  At  other  moments  his  mind 
seemed  peculiarly  acute,and  he  spoke,par- 
ticularly  to  his  family  physician  Stark,  with 
great  clearness  and  animation,  on  the  most 
important  subjects  of  religion.  Leaving 
other  things,  he  maintained  that  the  an- 
cients, with  all  their  blindness,  had  never- 
theless often  expressed  themselves  with 
the  greatest  wisdom  on  religious  subjects; 
and  to  prove  this,  he  quoted  the  passage 
from  Lucan : — 

'Jupiter  estquodcunque  vides,  quocunque 

moveris.' 
"  Then,  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  he  expressed  himself  thus  : — 
'  The  power  within  us  that  thinks,  wills, 
and  acts,  cannot  possibly  die  with  the 
body.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  great 
economy  of  nature,  it  will  be  disposed  of 
somewhere,  where  it  may  arrive  at  great- 
er ripeness  and  perfection — how? — where? 
— in  what  form  ? — that  cannot  be  determin- 
ed— enough  for  us  that  we  may  entertain 
the  firm  hope  that  the  soul  will  endure  af- 
ter death.'  These  expressions  of  Knebel's 
are  so  much  the  more  interesting,  as  they 
are  directly  in  contradiction  to  that  un- 
happy scepticism  which  troubled  him  du- 
ring his  life,  and  show  a  view  of  spiritual 
things  somewhat  more  positive  and  satis- 
factory." 

Such  was  the  death  of  Karl  Ludwig  von 
Knebel,  approaching  in  his  death  as  in  his 
life  (to  borrow  a  characteristic  from  Adam 
Smith),  as  nearly  as  human  frailty  admits, 
to  the  model  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtu- 
ous man.  Let  us  now  see  what  relics  he 
has  left  behind  him,  to  refresh  posterity  with 
the  memory  of  a  truly  good  man. 

The  three  volumes  of  "  Briefwechsel  und 
Nachlass,"  that  Varnhagen  and  Mundt 
have  edited,  contain  many  things  that  have 
no  very  immediate  reference  to  Knebel. 
The  greater  part  of  the  correspondence  con- 
sists, not  of  letters  from  Knebel,  but  of  let- 
ters to  Knebel  without  the  answers;  the 
consequence  of  which  is  manifestly  this, 
that  we  learn  less  of  Knebel  than  was  ex- 
pected from  such  a  collection,  and  the  work 
becomes  in  some  parts  merely  a  bundling 
together  of  unconnected  fragments.  Ne- 
vertheless,  we  are  thankful  for  the  gift. 
The  volumes  before  us,  though  they  cannot 
prove  so  int  'resting  to  the  general  reader  as 
the  collections  of  Eckermann,  Zelter,  &c, 
are,  even  in  this  necessarily  imperfect  state, 
of  the  very  first  importance  to  the  literary 
historian.  The  correspondence  of  Knebel  ,  See  the  letters  of 
throws  light  upon  many  things   which    the  j  sim,  in  the  second  volume  of  this  collection. 


Gothean  memorials  altogether  conceal,   or 
which  they  do  not  even  touch  upon.     In  his 
early  days,  the  Prussian  officer  moved  in  a 
region  of  which  Gothe   knew    little   or  no- 
thing.     The  star  of  Ramler  was  then  in  the 
ascendant;    and     it    was    very     naturally 
thought   that  the  king  of  the  literary  world 
should  be  found  in  the  same  northern  capi- 
tal   that  Frederick   had  made   the  head  of 
German    politics,  viz.    Berlin.       After   he 
came  to  Weimar  again,   Knebel  was  by  no 
means  a  mere  attache  of  Gothe's  senatorian 
dignity.     Knebel  was,  in  all  matters   (ex- 
cept  the   purse,   which     depended    on   the 
grand  duke),  a  most  independent  man.     He 
had  his  own  region  of  thought   and  feeling, 
within  which  Gothe  was  not  permitted  to 
enter;  and  he  maintained  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  the   most  distinguished  li- 
terary  characters  of  Germany,  far  beyond 
the  circle  of  what  Madame  Herder,  in  one 
of  her  outbreakings   of  perhaps  not   altoge- 
ther unjust   indignation,     calhd  "Gothe's 
clique."*     We  have  already  intimated  that 
Knebel  was  superior  to  many   of  the  com- 
mon weaknesses  and  extravagances  of  the 
German  mind.     This  gives  to  his  opinions 
on  literary  matters,  especially  on  the  litera- 
ture of  his  own  country,   an  importance  of 
no  ordinary  character.      Though  less  sys- 
tematic, he  is   in  some  respects  more  valua- 
ble as  a   critic    of  German    literature,   than 
Wolfgang  Menzel,   whose   searching   self- 
anatomization  we  have  so  often    had  occa- 
sion to  laud.     Menzel  is  an  active  partizan, 
Knebel  is  a  calm  observer.     This  makes  all 
the  difference   of  right  and   wrong  in  mat- 
ters of  criticism  ;  and,    except   it  be  the  im- 
mortal   Herder  himself,  we  know  no  Ger- 
man to  whose  judgment  on  native  literature 
we  are  inclined  to  give  greater  weight  than 
Major  Knebel. 

To  the  inquirer  into  the  young  German 
literature  of  the  last  century,  the  correspon- 
dence of  Knebel  will  prove  extremely  in- 
structive. We  have,  in  the  first  place, 
Ramler  presiding  at  Berlin,  in  literary  state, 
much  consulted  by  poets  and  poetlings, 
young  and  old,  in  the  all-important  work  of 
giving  regenerated  Germany  a  literature,  in 
spite  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Voltaire. 
He  is  the  filer  general  to  the  Muses,  the  ex- 
pert surgeon  of  verse;  and  though  Boie  and 
Burger  sometimes  complain  that  he  cuts  off 
the  finger  when  he  should  only  pare  the 
nail,  he  is  still  the  acknowledged  lord  of  the 
lyric  Parnassus  ;  the  shears  of  literary  Fate 
are  in  his  hand;  Anna  Louise  Karschin, 
the  poetess,  though  she  is  obliged   to  allow, 
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in  deference  to  public  opinion,  that  he  is 
the  king-  of  poets,  finds  that  he  must  be  a  nar- 
rowminded  and  even  a  bad  man,  for  he  had 
scored  more  verses  in  her  clever  poems* han 
he  had  allowed  to  remain.  In  short,  Ram- 
ler,  in  Berlin,  plays,  upon  a  small  scale,  the 
part  that  Gothe  afterwards  played  in  Wei- 
mar. He  is  the  secret  terror  of  the  whole 
Parnassus  ;  and  no  verse-maker  can  hope  to 
elaborate  an  ode  so  perfect  that  Ram  ler 
shall  not  be  able  to  clip  some  word  or  sylla- 
ble not  altogether  Horatian  out  of  its  com- 
pleteness. To  him  Father  Gleim  makes  a 
necessary  counterpoise.  He,  too,  is  lord  of 
a  small  kingdom  of  young  poets;  but,  as 
he  has  the  reputation  of  being  Anacreontic, 
and  as  this  to  the  stiff  pedants  of  that  formal 
age  was  the  same  thing  as  immoral,  he  does 
not  share  the  general  admiration  of  Ramlcr, 
and,  especially  in  Berlin,  has  many  gain- 
sayers.  But  Gleim  is  too  easy  in  his  nature 
to  allow  himself  to  be  seriously  discompos- 
ed, either  by  the  sharp  filings  of  Ramler's 
criticisms,  or  the  rough  rubs  of  public  opi- 
nion. He  is  too  busy  with  his  John  George 
Jacobi,  his  Michaelis,  his  Schmidt,  his  first 
and  second  Kleist  (Knebel  was  the  second), 
to  concern  himself  much  about  the  undue 
ascendency  of  the  Berlin  dynasty;  at  all 
events,  while  his  own  dear  Uz  lives  at  An- 
spach,  he  swears  that  Ramler  shall  not  be 
the  German  Horace.  Then  we  have  Boie, 
the  father  of  the  golden-winged  race  of  an- 
nuals, sending  most  voluminous  communi- 
cations from  Gottingen  to  Potsdam,  and  re- 
quiring the  advice  and  assistance  of  Knebel 
at  every  new  publication  of  the  world-re- 
nowned" Musen-Almanach."  These  letters 
of  Boie  are  particularly  interesting,  and  will 
furnish  not  a  few  fresh  traits  of  nature  to  any 
person  who  shall  undertake  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  celebrated  Gottingen  "  Hain- 
buud."  Burger,  Voss,  and  many  others, 
who  afterwards  acquired  a  European  cele- 
brity, appear  in  Boie's  bulletins  to  Knebel  as 
lads  of  excellent  promise,  among  some  three- 
score that  seemed  as  good.  It  is  uncertain, 
as  yet,  whether  they  are  to  emerge  as  eagles 
or  as  butterflies  ;  and  unfortunately,  in  litera- 
ry development,  Time  does  not  always 
bring  roses. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  attempt 
giving  any  idea  of  the  strange  jumble  ofhalf- 
literary,  half-social  gossip  that  this  extensive 
correspondence  contains.  In  addition  to 
what  we  have  just  mentioned,  however,  we 
may  run  over  the  following  names: — The 
Grand  Duke  Charles  Augustus,  the  Duchess 
Dowager  Amelia,  the  Grand  Duchess  Loui- 
sa, Herr  von  Einsiedel,  Herr  von  Dalberg, 
Frederick  Jacobi,  Frederick  Nicolai,  Gross- 
man (the  author  of  several  plays),  Wieland, 


Herder,  Caroline  Herder,  Lavater,  Henry 
Meier,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Matthisson,  He- 
gel. Fernow,  Falk,  John  Henry  Voss,  Franz 
Passow  (the  accomplished  Greek  lexicogra- 
pher), Oken,  Zacharias  Werner,  Wolf  (the 
editor  of  Homer),  Schutz  (we  suppose  the 
editor  of  jEschylus),  Bottiger,  and  Chan- 
celler  von  Muller  *  The  mention  of  these 
names  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  the  high 
estimation  in  which  Knebel  was  held  by  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  most  different  charac- 
ters and  pursuits  throughout  Germany.  Be- 
ing nothing  of  the  parasite  or  satellite  (a  sort 
of  character  that  has  now  and  then  gained 
for  itself  an  undeserved  prominence  in  lite- 
rary history),  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  of 
a  sensitive  and  retiring  nature,  his  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  so  many  distinguish- 
characters  can  only  be  attributed  to  his  own 
merits. 

Abstracting  from  the  value  of  some  of  the 
other  letters,  as  original  contributions  to 
literary  history,  to  us  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting in  the  collection  are  those  ol  Wieland, 
Herder,  Richter,  and  Knebel  himself.  Wie- 
land is  pleasant  and  witty,  as  he  always  is, 
(one  of  the  few  Germans,  says  Knebel,  who 
knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  taste")  ; 
Herder  is  all  fire  and  enthusiasm,  with  an 
intellect  marching  at  a  giant  pace  beyond 
the  age,  impatient  withal,  and  irritable  some- 
what too  much  for  a  wise  man  and  a  doctor 
of  divinity;  but  fond,  very  fond  ot  Knebel, 
and  a  perfect  pattern  of  Christian  nobility  in 
all  the  active  virtues.  Richter  is  in  his  let- 
ters what  he  is  in  his  writings;  viz.,  what 
no  other  body,  not  even  Shakspeare,  ever 
was  or  will  be — something  perfectly  unique  ; 
sending  out  skyrockets  and  meteoric  stones 
at  every  turn,  and  -yet  mild  as  the  moon- 
beam sleeping  upon  a  primrose-bank.  Kne- 
bel, again,  is  what  we  have  described  him  to 
be, — clear,  calm,  sensible,  yet  warm  withal, 
sportive,  and  very  amiable.  Here  follows  a 
specimen  from  Herder  : — 

"  Weimar,  Nov.  6,  1784. 

"  Thanks  to  you,  dear  friend,  for  your 
friendly  feelings,  and  your  fine  philosophy, 
but  I  am  not  to  be  deceived.  With  all  your 
smooth  Epicurean  exterior,  there  lives  a  secret 
restlessness  in  you,  like  a  chicken  in  an  egg, 
and  you  must  bestir  yourself  to  do  something. 
A  well-defined  sphere  of  activity  is  the  only 
way  to  keep  our  thoughts  and  desires  in 
order,  and  to  give  them  some  shape,thcugh  it 
be  but  the  shape  of  our  imperfect  selves.  Let 
it  be  what  it  may — but  we  work  must  have. 


♦There  are  no  letters  to  or  from  Gothe  in  this 
collection.  We  have  heard  that  they  are  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  collection,  but  we  have  not 
seen  them.  We  have,  however,  quite  enough  of 
Gothland  without  them; 
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Our  inner  world,  with  its  vast  and  indefinite 
aspirings,  must  learn  to  apply  itself  to  the 
limited  sphere  of  our  outward  existence. 
Forgive  me  this  cheap  philosophy  ;  but  I 
give  you  the  result  of  my  own  experience, 
and  of  my  experience  even  of  this  day,  when 
I  have  been  driven  on — *  iniquce  mentis  asel- 
lus' — by  every  possible  disagreeable  exter- 
nality. I  haste,  like  a  panting  stag  to  the 
fountain,  and  begin  with  to-morrow's  dawn 
some  connected  work:  though,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  do  not  yet  possess  the  punctum 
saliens  from  which  it  is  to  proceed.  Do  you 
the  like,  dear  Knebel,  and  thus,  by  two  dif- 
ferent roads,  we  shall  certainly  arrive  at  the 
same  goal. 

"  Of  our  most  recent  literature  I  have  hard- 
ly seen  anything.  What  I  have  seen  gave 
no  refreshment.  Engel's  *  MimiW  is  mere 
tinkling  cymbals ;  no  art,  no  soul,  and  no 
object.  He  knows  no  language  of  gesticula- 
tion but  that  of  the  Berlin  players ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  no  other  object  but  to  write  for 
the  genteel  Berlin  public,  and  to  cradle  them 
into  a  classical  sleep  with  his  sweet  syllables. 
Eberhard  has  published  his  miscellaneous 
works,  the  philosophy  of  which  smells  like 
an  old  cheese,  and  any  thing  else  in  the  book 
is  little  better. 

Gothe  has  been  here,  and  sends  us  his  es- 
say on  Osteology  ;  very  beautiful  and  simple. 
That  man  is  walking  in  the  true  way  that 
nature  leads  him,  and  good  luck  comes  to 
meet  him.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  have 
lately  made  the  important  discovery  that, 
according  to  the  authority  of  old  medals,  he 
existed  in  a  previous  state  as  Julius  Caesar, 
with  the  title  of  •  Dictator  perpetuus,7  and 
{ Imperator ;'  as  a  punishment,  however,  for 
his  despotical  conduct  in  that  Avatar,he  was 
made  to  appear  again  upon  earth,  after  near- 
ly 1800  years,  as  privy  councillor  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Weimar — promoted  back- 
wards. Let  us  take  due  heed  that  we  be  not 
promoted  after  the  same  fashion ;  I  am 
afraid  that  you  have  already  suffered  some 
castigative  metempsychosis  of  the  same  kind, 
otherwise  why  do  you  sit  moping  there  in  the 
castle  at  Jena  ? 

"  Now,  my  dear  Knebel,  may  every  thing 
good  attend  you  ;  and  specially  I  wish  that 
this  letter  were  accompanied  by  an  invisible 
sting,  in  Latin  stimulus,  to  goad  you  on  ad 
laborem.  '  Labor  improbus  omina  vincUS 
I  have  asked  in  vain  for  the  translation  of 
Lucretius  you  mention.  But  why  do  you  not 
translate  it  yourself  1  I  embrace  you  in  love 
and  friendship.  H." 

This  is  an  interesting  letter  in  many  re- 
spects. We  see  from  it  how  Herder  was 
the  cause  of  Knebel's  translating  Lucretius, 
— somewhat  so,  at  least,  in  the  same  sense 
that  (according  to  Helvetius),  deer-stealing 
was  the  cause  of  Shakspeare's  theatrical 
genius.  The  illusion  to  Gothe  is  excellent 
and  true,  both  in  its  encomium  and  in  its 
ridicule  :  "  Es  ist  gar  posslerlich  wie  der 
Mensch  so  feyerlich  wird  /"  says  the  Grand 


Duke,  in  a  letter  to  Knebel :  "  It  is  really 
comical  to  observe  what  an  air  of  solemnity 
Gothe  has  lately  put  on  !"  The  Cesarean 
dignity  and  senatorean  gravity,  with  which 
Herder  makes  himself  merry,  is  a  very 
characteristic  trait  in  the  man  whom  A.  W. 
Schlegel  not  improperly  designates  "  Olym- 
pian Gothe  ;"  and  he  who  wishes  to  see  it 
in  perfection  may  read  Bettina  Brentano's 
love-letters. 

Let  us  now  select  a  short  and  character- 
istic specimen  of  Jean  Paul. 

"  Baireuth,  March  24th,  1810 
"  Respected  friend  !  If  you  would  only 
write  as  many  letters  to  me  as  I  send  books 
to  you,  I  should  be  contented ;  for  then  I 
should  have  one  letter  for  Schmelzle,  one 
for  Katzenberger,  and  one  for  Dammerungen, 
and  that  is  three  more  than  I  have  had  ;  be- 
sides the  critical  hints  which  I  should  have 
received  from  a  judge  whom  I  esteem  as  I 
do  you.  Are  there  then  no  pens  and  no  posts 
in  the  world  ?  Postmasters  certainly  we 
have  now,  for  every  prince  is  one.  How 
much  do  I  long  for  a  single  day  of  your  com- 
pany to  chat  with  Epicurean  wisdom  over 
the  lusus  naturm  and  diaboli  of  this  genera- 
tion !  Moreover,  about  the  literary  lusus  I 
should  like  to  hear  your  sage  discourse  ;  for 
example,  the  ■  WahlverwandschaftenJ  in 
defence  of  which  I  feel  very  much  inclined  to 
say  a  word  or  two  against  its  calumniators, 
though  I  certainly  am  no  friend  of  this  sort 
of  idealized  adultery.  The  real  offence 
would  be  much  more  moral. 

"  And  now  a  request.  Send  me  some  of 
your  poems  ;  for  I  hate  poems  more  and 
more  the  longer  I  live,  and  I  can  only  digest 
such  good,  sound,  wholesome  stuff  as  my 
Knebel  provides. 

"  Adieu, 

"J.    P.    F.    RlCHTER." 

The  followingletter  from  Kneber  to  Bottiger 
tells  a  few  secrets ;  first,  as  to  the  general  ame- 
nity of  Weirmarian  society ;  secondly,  and  spe- 
cially,   as    to    the    venerable  ignorance   on 
matters    political    which    prevailed    in   that 
court-atmosphere.     We  have  already  men- 
tioned in  a  note  that  Knebel   was    a  liberal 
in  political  sentiment ;  and    though  himself, 
so  far  as  outward  occupation  was  concerned  , 
one  of  the  Epicurean  gods  as  much  as  Gothe 
or  Wieland,  yet   inwardly  (as    Herder   has 
it)  he  was   like  a  chicken  in    an   egg,  and 
could   never    feel    altogether    comfortable. 
This  letter    appears  to  have  been  confiden- 
tial, and,  properly  speaking,  ought  never  to 
have   been   published  ;    but   the  Duke  and 
Gothe,    and    Wieland   are  now  dead ;  and, 
now  that  there  are  no  Etruscans  in  the  world, 
it  is  no  crimen  vlolati  sepulcri  to    ransack 
their  tombs. 

"  Number  g,  October  12^,1797. 

"  As  to  what  you  say  to  me  confidentially 
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about  our  dear  Weimar,  you  are  quite  right, 
and  I  have  only  to  lay  my  hand  ov<t  it  and 
look  up  to  heaven.  .  Here  I  see  every  thing 
more  clearly  in  its  true  connection  ;  and  1 
must  just  learn  to  hold  my  tongue:  for  dis- 
eases which  have  grown  up  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  from  a  thousand  chances  and 
circumstances,  are  very  difficult  of  cure,  and 
in  this  case,  I  fear,  are  past  the  hope  of  curing. 
The  want  of  union  and  unity  on  our  side 
seems  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  evil. 
But  how  is  union  to  arise  among  so  many 
positive  electricities,  as  Dr.  Ehrhardt  yester- 
day called  them  1  Here  we  have  positives 
of  every  kind  ;  and  every  one  seems  the  more 
determined  to  be  a  prominent  positive,  the 
less  capacity  he  has  for  being  so  to  any  pur- 
pose. This  same  Dr.  Ehrhardt,  who  lived 
with  us  a  few  days  at  Anspach,  told  us  a  say- 
ing of  Kant,  (his  great  prophet  !)  that  there 
is  no  more  detestable  life  than  among  mere 
men  of  learning ;  and  as  for  himself  he  could 
not  exist  in  such  society.  We  have  expe- 
rienced the  truth  of  this  saying  in  W.  ;  for 
though  the  vanity  of  being  thought  some- 
thing of  at  court  smoothed  down  our  angles  a 
little  ;  yet,  as  the  nourishment  of  this  vanity 
was  very  scant*  and  soon  ran  dry,  matters 
would  no  longer  hold  together.  Now  we 
are  sick  without  union,  without  help  from 
a  bove  or  from  below.  Under  these  circum- 
stances my  only  wish  and  prayer  is,  to  live 
any  where,  only  not  in  W.  They  pierce  my 
heart  through,  and  come  what  may,  I  am 
determined  to  escape  them.  There  is  no- 
thing now  to  be  done  in  Prussia  ;  and  as  the 
grand  duke  has  the  best  feelings  towards  me, 
I  certainly  do  not  feel  myself  justified  in  re- 
jecting his  offers.  I  shall  seek  out  for  myself 
some  quiet  corner  of  his  domains  where  I 
may  live  at  peace.  This  is  not  now  so  easy 
as  it  once  was.  Therefore,  I  beseech  you,  j 
keep  your  finger  upon  your  lips.  I  must! 
look  carefully  about  me  for  a  proper  hole  to  j 
hide  myself  in  ;  for  matters  are  bad  enough 
now,  and  it  is  pretty  plain  they  are  getting  j 
worse  every  day. 

"  On  political  matters  I  had  9999  maxims  j 
and  opinions  to  recite  to  you ;  but  they  shall  j 
be  left  out  for  the  present.     In  W.  I  must  j 
let  you  understand  that  they  have  no  judg- 
ment at  all  in  these   matters  ;  and  what  my 
above-named   friend  said  is  most  certainly  J 
true  in  another  sense  ;  for  I  believe  the  learn- 
ed men  of  Germany  are  of  all  others  the  most 
ignorant  in  certain  matters.     About  politics 
Wieland  has  written  the  most  absurd  non- 
sense, changing  his  tone  with  every  new  turn 
of  affairs  :  and  in  general  it  is  objected  to  us 
in  W.,  that  we  have  no  principles,— an  ob- 
jection  not  altogether    unfounded;    at    all 
events  we  seem   to  have  little  consistency 
(Consequenlz) — 'Hincilla  lacrymcc.     Never- 
theless, I  should  like  to  see  Gothe  here,  for 
there  is  a  sad   want  of  human  beings.     The 
Nurnbergers  are  all  Chinese  ;  they  will  take 
in  nothing  that  does  not  chime  in  with  the 
natural  sing-song  of  their  ideas  ;  active  in- 
terchange of  thoughts  they  know  nothing  of.  | 
At  the  same  time  I  must  say,  to  their  credit,  J 
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that  neither  here,  nor  in  Anspach,  nor  Bai- 
reuth,  do  I  find  that  peculiar  sharpness  of 
the  nose  in  scenting  out  democracy  (Demok- 
ratenspurerei)  which  is  so  potent  in  W. 
There  is  some  common  sense  in  this. 

"  Knebel." 

Not  less  independent  was  Knebel  in  his 
opinions  on  German  literature.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  are  from  letters  to  Bottiger. 

"  Ilmenau,  December  28th,  1800. 
"  A  storm  is  breaking  over  our  polite  lite- 
rature that  looks  almost  as  fearful  as  the 
political.  We  have  ourselves  to  blame. 
First  by  our  base  submission,  and  then  by 
our  overweening  conceit,  and  vain  trumpet- 
ing of  our  own  merits,  we  have  taught  the 
French  to  despise  us.  Now  they  are  deter- 
mined to  see  what  really  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this  clatter  ;  and  I  fear  that,  besides  the 
ill-informed  Madame  de  Stael,  (so  they  have 
it  in  the  Merkur  !)  there  are  not  a  few  others  , 
wno  see  things  with  the  same  eyes.  In  the 
Decades  Philosophiques,  in  the  Mercure  de 
France,  there  is  only  one  opinion  on  this 
subject : — '  The  Germans  have  yet  a  notable 
want  of  delicate  perception  and  taste.' 
So  far  as  philosophy  is  concerned,  Herder 
i  as  shown  this  beyond  contradiction  ;  and 
when  we  set  ourselves  to  anatomize  our 
Schongeister,  our  lumina  mundi,  we  shall,  in 
all  probability,  find  not  a  little  that  leads  to 
similar  results." 

"  March  31s*,  1802. 
"  The  complaints  about  the  long-winded- 
ness  and  ton-heavy  dialogues  of  Schiller's 
latest  piece  are  loud.  So  it  must  be;  when 
a  poet  has  no  public  with  whom  he  is  forced 
to  speak,  he  is  at  last  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  speaking  to  himself;  and,  when  it  comes 
to  this,  Ijng-windedness  is  the  necessary 
consequence.  The  Schellingians  say  that 
Schiller  is  altogether  without  a  living  pictur- 
ed world  of  sense  (habe  ganz  und  gar  keine 
sinnliche  Anschauung) — he  has  no  world  but 
the  world  within  him, — only  a  few  dim 
visions  of  military  parades,  which  he  had 
c£  use  enough  to  remember  at  Carlsruhe  in 
his  youth.  His  best  productions,  say  they, 
are  only  piece-work.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  all  this  is  true  ;  but  true  it  no  doubt  may 
be  that  many  things  in  Wallenstein  have 
been  overvalued.  But  whom  have  we  able 
to  apply  a  criticism  to  this  man  in  the  way 
that  would  be  useful  ?  They  are  a  set  of 
downright  blunderers.  If  we  had  only  any- 
thing like  true  criticism  we  might  yet  do. 
"  Ever  yours, 

"K." 

u  P.  S.  What  you  say  about  Schiller, 
that  his  blunders  are  all  brought  about  so 
conscientiously  according  to  the  rules  of 


art,  is  excellent. 


D-mn  all  art!"* 


*  This  is  not  exactly  German.  It  is  the  English 
phrase.  The  German,  mingling  a  certain  kind- 
liness with  his  wrath,  says,  "  Ach!  die  verdammU 
Kunst  .'" 
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These  remarks  are  rery  instructive. 
They  certainly  display  great  independence, 
great  soundness,  and  at  the  same  time  great 
modesty  of  judgment.  We  are  sorry  that 
we  have  no  space  for  further  extracts  of 
this  kind.  All  Knebel's  letters,  especially 
those  to  Bottiger,  will  be  found  very  inte- 
resting. 

As  a  philosopher,  Knebel  is  worthy  of 
deep  study  ;  and  not  the  less  so,  that  he 
never  put  his  opinions  into  a  system.  A  me- 
ditative man,  with  a  good  stock  of  common 
sense,  who  had  also  seen  a  good  deal  of 
the  world,  and  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of 
health  and  quietness  for  ninety  long  years, 
with  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  think,  must 
needs  have  thought  no  small  quantity  of 
sense  in  his  day.  He  had  some  peculiar 
opinions;  but  his  peculiarities  were  rather 
negative  than  positive,  and  did  not  in  the 
Jeast  disturb  the  clearness  and  soundness  of 
his  judgment.  Thethird  volume  of  the  Nach- 
lass  contains  pieces  which,  though  mere 
fragments,  will,  if  honestly  studied,  prove 
as  good  a  discipline  to  the  mind  as  Kant's 
Criticism  of  Pure  Reason,  or  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham's  Book  of  Fallacies.  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  that  Knebel  cherished,  or 
rather  was  haunted,  by  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  consoling  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  ;  but,  if  the  scepticism  of  all  un- 
believers originated  in  the  same  modesty 
and  the  same  elevation  of  mind,  religion 
would  have  little  to  weep  over,  and  the  vul- 
var scoffer  nothing-  to  make  a  boast  of.  We 
give  the  following  beautiful  fragment,  writ- 
ten in  1829,  on  this  subject: — 

"  If  men  would  take  the  trouble  quietly 
to  consider  wherein  the  true  happiness  of 
life  consists,  they  would  be  less  discon- 
tented with  it,  and  become  less  solicitous 
about  its  continued  existence  in  a  future 
state.  Life  is  a  gift.  The  smallest  worm 
rejoices  in  it.  The  mere  drawing  of 
breath  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  plea- 
sure ;  but  it  is  a  pleasure  too  common, 
and  not  sufficiently  intensive  to  deserve  a 
separate  name. 

"Things  are  continually  changing,  and 
we  cannot  expect  that  they  should  remain 
the  same  ;  but  what  a  blessing  is  it  for  us 
to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  continual  chan- 
ges of  this  great  panorama  !  How  thank- 
ful ought  we  to  be — who  have  no  claims 
to  existence  at  all — that  the  Supreme 
Power  not  only  gives  us  to  exist,  but  fills 
up  our  existence  mnth  the  sportive  show 
of  many  things  both  beautiful  and  grand  ! 

"  What  more  is  it  then  that  we  ask  ?  Is 
it  not  enough  for  this  creature,  man,  that 
he  is  called,  by  unexpected  mandate,  into 
the  midst  of  this  glorious  show  of  things  ; 
and,  instead  of  leaving  wise  Nature  to  her 
own  influences,  must  he  dictate  ?— -must 
he  command  ? 


"  What  am  I?  and  who  am  I  ?— A  phe- 
nomenon {eine  Erscheinung)  in  the  course 
of  ages  brought  hither  by  a  chance  (einen 
Zufall),  without  knowing  whence  or  whi- 
ther. The  concourse  of  .elemental  ingre- 
dients that  has  enabled  me  now,  after  such 
a  long  lapse  of  time,  to  feel  my  own  iden- 
tity as  a  separately  existing  being — what 
was  it  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  I  might 
not  have  come  into  existence  as  some- 
thing else  than  what  I  now  am?  And 
what  was  there  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place  accompanying 
my  birth,  that  determined  the  energy  of 
Nature  to  produce  me,  and  nobody  but 
me?  Glorious  gift  of  the  concurring  ele- 
ments ! — my  being,  my  understanding  soul, 
waxing  up  almost  out  of  nothing  !  To 
feel,  to  think,  to  know— how  wonderful ! 
In  my  mother's  womb,,  what  was  I  ? — a 
worm.  Who  built  this  wonderful  ma- 
chine? who  compacted  together  the  joints 
of  this  strange  phenomenon?  All  without 
my  knowledge,  by  internal  plasticity, 
without  aid  from  without.  And  yet  I  call 
it  mine  ;  and  yet  it  is,  as  it  were3  bound  to 
my  service. 

"  Strange  phenomenon !  and  such  is 
man !  He  rules  over  every  thing — overthat 
which  he  does  not  even  know,  much  less 
knows  to  give  a  name  to. 

"What  breath  of  God  is  here  revealed  ? 
This  nothing — this  bubble—  sets  up  aclaim 
of  immortalit)r.  It  is  not  enough  for  him 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  this  theatre  as  a 
stranger,  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  world; 
year  after  year  to  enjoy  them,  to  use  them 
for  his  own  conveniences ;  yea,  even  to 
come  into  a  sort  of  communion  with  the 
Eternal — no!  this  is  not  enough.  He 
claims  all  this  as  his  own  inalienable  pro- 
perty.   What  a  demand !" 

We  add  a  few  stray  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments, which  may  tend  yet  further  to  give 
an  insight  into  the  modest  grandeur  of  this 
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THE  ART  OF  LIFE. 


"  The  great  art  of  life  is  to  trust  as  little 
as  possible  to  chance,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  allow  every  thing,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  take  its  own  course." 

ATHEISM. 

"I  have  often  been  not  a  little  wrathful 
at  the  freedom  with  which  the  name  of 
Atheist  is  bandied  about  by  a  certain  class 
of  half-thinkers.  Here  people  are  vainly 
engaged  in  the  attempt  to  change  our 
merely  negative  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing into  an  affirmative  personality,  and  to 
give  a  definite  figure  to  that  which  is  in 
truth  unpronouncable,  as  we  often  see 
done  in  children's  books.  If  any  person  is 
modest  enough  to  refrain  from  giving  a 
name  to  the  Infinite  One,  they  straightway 
baptize  him  an  Atheist.    Did  they  not  even 
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presume   to  call   the  mighty  intellect  of 
Kant  atheistic  ?" 


MARTYRDOM. 

"  If  I  had  spirit,  strength,  and  energy 
enough,  people  would  certainly  crucify 
me.  That  is  the  true  touchstone  of  what 
is  excellent." 

GOD. 

"  It  is  almost  incredible  how  rational  be- 
ings can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  a  Being  who  fills  the  universe.  This 
doubt,  where  it  does  exist,  can  arise  only 
from  weakness,  or  absolute  defect  of  the 
reasoning  power.  But  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  such  a  thing  as  an  absolute 
Atheist,  not  insane,  exists.  The  more 
narrow  our  reason  is,  we  seek  to  make  to 
ourselves  some  god  that  squares  with  our 
narrow  conceptions.  Our  alleged  no  god 
is  often  only  a  peculiar  god  that  we  have 
created  for  ourselves. 

"The  Infinite  we  cannot  understand, 
and  therefore  we  have  no  clear  idea  of  a 
universe — of  a  God.  The  attempt  to  sup- 
ply this  defect  by  earthly  images  and  alle- 
gories sinks  us  only  into  the  most  absurd 
superstition.  Worship  the  Infinite  !  and 
though  thou  canst  not  see  him,  yet  his 
working  is  every  where.  He  is  the  soul 
of  the  all.  The  highest  equipoise  of  all 
things  governs  and  determines  universal 
nature.  This  is  the  ultimate  law  (Grund) 
of  all  being  ;  thereby  the  world  maintains 
itself.  All  individual  qualities  are  lost  in 
this  one  idea.  We  know  the  universe  only 
by  fragments,  and  of  these  fragments  we 
make  to  ourselves  images  and  idols. 

"Nothing  but  the  law  of  love  can  unite 
again  that  which  the  individualizing  nar- 
rowness of  man's  mind  has  separated." 

MATERIALISM  AND    SPIRITUALISM. 

"If  we  wish  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like 
truth  in  metaphysical  speculation,  the  old- 
established  distinction  of  materialism  and 
spiritualism  must  be  altogether  given  up. , 
There  is  only  one  true  Being,  or  every 
thing  is  a  dream.  Who  can  say  that  he 
has  examined  into  the  qualities  of  matter? 
Do  we  know  what  that  matter  is  of  which 
we  are  continually  prating?  We  always 
assume  that  the  heavy  clod  of  earth  is  the 
proper  type  of  matter;  but  are  we  igno- 
rant that  the  smallest  atom  of  matter  has 
its  own  inherent  directing  principle,  so  to 
say,  its  own  atmosphere?  To  what  else 
does  electricity,  magnetism,  galvanism, 
point?  That  is  a  spiritual  world,  and 
who  shall  say  how  far  up  it  goes,  and  how 
far  down  it  sinks  ? 

"  We  ought  to  reverse  our  whole  fashion 
of  looking  at  these  things  :  we  b-gin  with 
the  intellectual,  where  we  ought  to  end. 
The  lowest  ought  to  be  followed  step  by 
step,  till  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  highest. 
We  should  then  find  some  difficulty  in  de- 


termining, with  our  present  dogmatism, 
where  spirit  begins  and  matter  ends." 

THE  END  OP  LIFE. 

"  So  long  as  man  does  not  perceive  that 
the  circle  of  his  existence  is  completed  in 
himself,  and  that  the  true  aim  of  his  life 
can  only  be  attained  by  persevering  self- 
perfectionation  (Vervollkommnung  seiner 
selbst),  so  long  must  he  be  driven  about, 
amid  a  thousand  errors  more  or  less  ex- 
travagant. 

;*  To  learn  this  is  doubtless  difficult ;  and 
men  will  betake  themselves  to  a  thousand 
appearances  of  benefit,  before  they  will 
content  themselves  with  this  only  real  so- 
lid happiness  of  human  nature.  But  no- 
thing else  can  be  made  of  it,  and  the  sooner 
we  are  wise  the  better." 

SUPERSTITION. 

"  It  may  sound  strange,  but  I  am  obliged 
to  recognize  superstition  as  an  insepara- 
ble element  in  the  spiritual  education  of 
men.  I  assume  three  stages  of  man's  ex- 
istence;— the  animal;  the  socializing,  but 
not  perfectly  socialized  ;  the  pure,  or  ra- 
tional. The  religion  of  the  first  stage  is 
Fetism;  that  of  the  second  class  aims  at 
the  satisfaction  of  spiritual  wants  ;  but 
both  are  superstitious  ;  the  religion  of  the 
third  and  last  stage  only  is  a  pure  and  ra- 
tional piety;  but  practically,  the  piety  even 
of  this  highest  stage  of  humanity  is  always 
more  or  less  mixed  with  superstition. 

"Every  man  requires  a  support  in  life. 
He  who  does  not  find  this  support  within 
himself  must  seek  for  it  without  himself. 
This  is  the  origin  of  all  superstition." 

As  a  poet,  Knebel  belongs  to  the  calm, 
clear,  Greek  school,  which  has  lately  be- 
come so  unfashionable,  but  which  we  prize 
very  highly.  That  mistiness  of  feeling, 
and  wateriness  of  sentiment,  which  on  a 
late  occasion  we  condemned,  as  character- 
istic of  the  romantic  school  in  Germany, 
finds  no  home  in  this  pure  region.  Knebel 
is  as  far  from  romance  as  Gothe  ;  and,  in- 
deed, there  is  in  his  productions  much  of 
the  spirit  and  character  of  Gothe's  best  mi- 
nor poems.  Knebel,  however,  has  the  mo- 
ral element  strong,  which  Gothe  wants. 
The  same  calm,  seifsustaihing  wisdom,  and 
the  same  mild  breath  of  cheerful  kindliness, 
is,  however,  characteristic  of  both.  Both 
Gothe  and  Herder  had  a  high  opinion  of 
Knebel's  poems  ;  and  if  they  do  not  live 
after  many  that  are  now  fluttering  through 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  editions,  futurity 
will  not  have  paid  her  debt  to  the  present. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  they  move  in  too 
high  a  region  of  pure  contemplation  evei  to 
become  very  popular.  As  to  ihe  execution, 
they  are  harmonious  and  tasteful.  Calm 
simplicity  is  their  leading  character  ;  and 
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this  simplicity  is  never  disturbed  by  the  or- 
namental adjunct  of  rhyme, — a  modernism 
which  Knebel's  classical  taste  never  could 
digest.  Here  follow  two  specimens,  one  of 
them  in  English  elegiac  verse  after  the  ori- 
ginal,— an  experiment  which  we  are  wil- 
ling to  make  by  way  of  amusement,  but 
which  we  are  afraid  no  English  ear  will 
relish,  charm  we  never  so  wisely.  The 
other  translation  is  also  rhymeless,  accord- 
ing to  Knebel's  idea. 


MOONLIGHT. 

•*  Darker  than  the  day 
Clearer  than  the  night, 
Shines  the  mellow  moonlight. 

From  the  rocky  heights 
Shapes  in  shimmer  clad 
Mistily  are  mounting. 

Pearls  of  silver  dew, 
Soft-distilling,  drop 
On  the  silent  meadows. 

Might  of  sweetest  song 
With  the  gloomy  woods 
Philomela  mingleth. 


Far  in  ether  wide 
Yawns  the  dread  abyss 
Of  deep  worlds  uncounted. 

Neither  eye  nor  ear 
Seeking  flndeth  here 
The  end  of  mazy  thinking. 

Evermore  the  wheel 
Of  unmeasured  Time 
Turns  round  all  existence. 

And  it  bears  away 

Swift,  how  swift !  the  prey 

Of  fleet-flitting  mortals. 

Where  soft  breezes  blow, 
Where  thou  seest  the  row 
Of  smooth-shining  beeches ; 

Driven  from  the  flood 
Of  the  thronging  Time, 
Lina's  hut  receives  me. 

Brighter  than  aloft 

In  night's  shimmering  star, 

Peace  with  her  is  shining. 

And  the  vale  so  sweet, 
And  the  sweet  moonlight, 
Where  she  dwells,  is  sweeter.' 


ADRASTEA. 

'•  Ween  ye  that  law  and  right  and  the  rule  of  life  is  uncertain  T 

Wild  as  the  wandering  wind,  loose  as  the  drift  of  the  sand  1 

Fools !  look  round  and  perceive  an  order  and  measure  in  all  things  I 

Look  at  the  herb  as  it  grows,  look  at  the  life  of  the  brute. 

Every  thing  lives  by  a  law,  a  central  balance  sustains  all ; 

Water,  and  fire,  and  air,  wavy  and  wild  though  they  be, 

Own  an  inherent  power  that  binds  their  rage ;  and  without  it 

Earth  would  burst  every  bond,  ocean  would  yawn  into  hell. 

Life  and  breath,  what  are  they  ?  the  system  of  laws  that  sustain  thee 

Ceases :  and,  mortal,  say,  whither  thy  being  hath  fled  ! 

What  thou  art  in  thyself  is  a  type  of  the  common  creation, 

For,  in  the  universe,  life,  order,  existence,  are  one. 

Look  to  the  world  of  mind  ;  hath  soul  no  law  that  controls  itl 

Elements  many  in  one  build  up  the  temple  of  thought; 

And  when  the  building  is  just,  the  feeling  of  truth  is  the  offspring  ; 

Truth,  how  great  is  thy  might  ev'n  in  the  breast  of  the  child  ! 

Constant  swayeth  within  us  a  living  balance  that  weighs  all, 

Truth  and  order  and  right,  measures  and  ponders  and  feels. 

Passions  arouse  the  breast ;  the  tongue,  swift-seized  by  the  impulse, 

Wisely  (if  wisdom  there  be)  follows  the  law  of  the  soul, 

Thus  too  ruleth  a  law,  a  sure  law,  deep  in  the  bosom, 

Blessing  us  when  we  obey,  punishing  when  we  offend. 

Far  by  the  sacred  stream,  where  goddess  Ganga  is  worshipped, 

Dwells  a  race  of  mankind  purer  in  heart  and  in  life  : 

From  the  stars  of  the  welkin  they  trace  their  birth ;  and  the  ancient 

Earth  more  ancient  than  they  knoweth  no  people  that  lives. 

Simple  and  sweet  is  their  food ;  they  eat  no  flesh  of  the  living, 

And  from  the  blood  of  the  brute  shrinks  the  pure  spirit  away  ; 

For  in  the  shape  of  another  it  sees  itself  metamorphosed, 

And,  in  the  kindred  of  form,  own^tri  a  nature  the  same. 

Children  of  happier  climes  !  of  suns  and  moons  that  benignly 

Shine,  hath  dew  from  above  watered  your  sensitive  souls  ? 

Say,  what  power  of  the  gods  hath  joined  your  spirits  in  wedlock 

To  the  delicate  flowers,  gentle  and  lovely  as  they  ? 

Under  blossoming  groves,  and  sweet  and  pregnant  with  ambra. 
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Gaugeth  the  spirit  divine  purer  the  measure  of  right? 

Pure  is  the  being  of  God  they  teach,  his  nature  is  goodness : 

Passions  ard  stormy  wrath  stir  not  the  bosom  of  Brahm! 

But  by  the  fate  of  the  wicked  the  wicked  are  punished  ;  unfading 

Sorrow  and  anguish  ot  soul  follow  the  doers  of  sin  ; 

In  their  bosom  is  hell,  the  sleepless  voice  of  accusing 

Speaks;  and  gnaweth  a  worm,  never,  oh  !  never  to  die."* 


Among  these  poems  and  prose  fragments 
our  readers  will  doubtless  have  observed  in- 
dications of  a  mind  peculiarly  fitted  by  its 
habits  of  thought  and  philosophic  sympathies 
to  become  the  interpreter  of  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy to  modern  times.  A  man  should 
never  read  anything,  said  Gothe,  but  what 
he  admires;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  a 
man  should  never  translate  anything  but 
what  he  sympathizes  with  ;  and  that  not 
merely  by  a  sympathy  pro  h&c  vice,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  artificial  and  momentary,  but 
immanent  and  permament  in  the  soul. 
Every  good  translation  is  a  natural  growth  of 
the  spiritual  man,  as  much  as  a  good  origi- 
nal composition  ;  only  here  the  plant  grows 
by  self-sustainment,  whereas  there  it  is  prop- 
ped up  by  a  stick.  Major  Knebel  was  a 
living  plant  of  Epicurean  philosophy,  cultiva- 
ted and  improved  in  a  Christian  soil ;  but, 
wanting  strength  (or  perhaps  only  imagining 
that  he  wanted  strength)  to  grow  alone,  he 
leant  upon  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  and  by 
this  assistance  grew  up  into  a  tree  of  goodly 
size.  We  doubt  much  if  the  same  can  be 
said  of  any  of  our  English  translators,  from 
Evelyn  down  to  Busby.  We  ra;her  fear 
(though  it  is  certainly  to  the  honor  of  British 
orthodoxy)  that  they  were  all  mere  transla- 
tors in  the  common  sense  of  that  word. 
They  did  not  translate  the  book  "  De  rerum 
natura,"  as  Carlyle  translated  Wilhelm 
Meister,  because  they  were  living  in  the  ele- 
ment of  Lucretius  as  he  was  living  in  the 
element  of  Gothe.  If  this  be  the  case,  we 
have  what  might  be  called  an  a  priori  reason 
why  Knebel's  translation  must,  cceteris  pari- 
bus, necessarily  be  superior  to  any  that  we 
can  yet  boast  of  in  the  English  language. 
But  indeed  England  is  not  the  place  for 
translating  philosophic  poems.  We  are  not 
a  philosophic  nation;  we  have  not  a  philosophic 
language  ;  we  have  not  a  philosophic  public. 
Much  less  can  such  an  ominous  poem  as 
Lucretius's  ''De  rerum  natura,"   which  vir- 


*  N.  B.  This  poem  is  German  in  many  things 
besides  the  measure;  and  the  English  critic 
would  do  well  to  think  seven  times  before  he  con- 
demns it.  We  look  upon  it  in  the  original  (how- 
ever strangely  it  may  sound  to  English  ears)  as 
a  perfect  gem  of  philosophical  poetry,  only  infe- 
n  -r  to  some  of  Gothe's  unequalled  elegies.  We 
certainly  do  preter  the  "  Metamorphose  der  Pfian- 
zen"  to  every  thing  in  the  contemplative  style  of 
poetry  we  ever  read. 


tually  denies  the  gods,  and  actually  does  de- 
ny  the  immortality  of  the  soui,  expect  to  find 
readers  in  this  country.  It  is  worse  than 
Queen  Mab  ;  mad,  and  triple  mad.  But  in 
Germany  these  things  are  managed  in  a  dif- 
ferent fashion.  There,  where  the  outward 
world  of  action  is  governed  by  what  (in  Prus- 
sia at  least)  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  wise  despotism.  Nature 
seems  to  have  wished  to  antagonize  this  one- 
sided development  by  establishing  in  the  in- 
ward world  of  thought  the  perfection  of  a  wise 
anarchy.  We  say  a  wise  anarchy,  because 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  at  the  bottom 
of  what  we  English,  in  the  pride  of  our  me- 
chanical  conceit,  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
nonsense  of  German  metaphysics  ;  and  what 
sounds  at  first  as  a  mere  blown  up  mountain 
of  vain  words,  or,  worse  perhaps,  as  the  bold 
impiety  of  profane  dogmatists,  turns  out  in 
the  end  to  be  but  a  very  sound,  sober,  truth, 
expressed  in  a  metaphysical,  perhaps  also 
(childishly  enough)  in  a  paradoxical,  way. 
However  this  be,  certain  it  is,  as  every  body 
knows,  Germany  is  the  home  of  ever}  sort 
of  unwonted,  erratic,  exquisite  speculation  ; 
and  if  Lucretius  was  destined  to  become 
naturalized  among  the  moderns,  there  could 
be  little  doubt  that  Germany  was  the  soil  out 
of  which  he  must  grow.  Indeed,  when  we 
consider  the  very  great  advantages  the  Ger- 
mans possess  in  this  respect  over  us,  we  shall 
find  it,  perhaps,  the  greatest  wisdom  to  give 
up  translating  many  things  altogether,  and 
lake  to  learning  German  instead.  German 
is  the  language  of  translations.*     But  espe- 

*  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  annex  here 
the  testimony  of  Gothe  on  this  subject,  a  man 
who,  however  weak  Knebel  might  justly  consider 
him  to  be  in  matters  of  political  insight,  was 
certainly  the  very  best  person  in  the  world  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  excellence  of  the  German 
language  as  a  translating  medium. 

11  The  English  are  quite  right,"  said  Gothe, 
"  in  applying  themselves  so  diligently  as  they 
have  recently  done  to  the  German  language.  It 
is  not  only  that  our  language  on  its  own  account 
deserves  this  attention,  but  it  is  also  impossible 
to  deny,  that  he  who  now  knows  German  well, 
may  dispense  with  the  knowledge  of  almost  every 
other  language.  I  do  not  here  include  the  French, 
for  that  is  the  language  of  conversation,  and  is 
indispensable  as  a  universal  interpreter  to  every 
gentleman  who  moves  beyond  the  four  corners 
of  his  own  home.  As  to  Greek,  La.in,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  however,  the  principal  works  in 
these  languages  can  be  read  in  German  transla- 
tions as  well  as  in  the  originals ;  and,  unless  he 
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cially  in  poetico- metaphysical  translations 
from  the  ancient  languages,  the  sooner  we 
give  up  our  vain  attempts  the  better;  for  if  it 
is  not  sheer  madness,  it  is  at  least  sheer  tri- 
fling to  attempt  competing  with  the  Germans. 
A  profound  metaphysics  is  inwoven  into  the 
very  form  and  texture  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. Not  only  the  poetry,  but  the  very 
common  speech,  of  Germany  is  colored  by 
philosophy  ;  and,  ex  converso  the  German 
philosophy  (if  we  except  Immanuel  Kant 
and  Hegel)  is  for  the  most  part  highly  poe- 
tical. What  have  we  to  set  against  this  ? 
We  have  no  metaphysics  at  all  ;  a  very 
scant  philosophy  ;  a  philosophical  language 
yet  more  scant;  and  our  philosophy  (what 
little  we  have)  has  never  been  incorporated 
with  our  poetry.  We  have  an  instinctive 
national  aversion  to  metaphysics  in  any 
shape.  When  it  appears  in  our  theology  we 
call  it  atheism,  when  it  appears  in  our  poetry 
we  call  it  the  same,  or,  perhaps,  as  the  case 
may  be,  only  mysticism.  We  sent  Gil- 
bert  Wakefield  (honest  Gilbert !)  to  study  or- 
thodoxy  in  the  King's  Bench  prison ;  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley  we  marched  off  to  Italy ; 
and  what  we  may  make  of  Thomas  Carlyle 
no  man  knows.  What  then  have  we  to  do 
with  translating  Lucretius? 

But  there  is  another  formidable  difficulty 
in  our  way ;  and  here  again  the  Germans 
have  travelled  so  far  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  overtake  them ;  or  rather,  they  are 
travelling  upon  a  road  on  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  follow  them.  The  Germans 
have  not  only  a  flexibility  and  ductility  of  po- 
etical language  superior  to  what  any  other 
modern  tongue  can  boast,  but  they  have  tri- 
umphantly freed  themselves  from  what  are 
commonly  called  (and,  in  the  face  of  much 
contradiction,  we  still  believe  are  most 
properly  called)  the  shackles  of  rhyme.  We 
are  worshippers  of  that  sweet  singing  Syren  ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  are  often 
found  playing  at  see  saw,  or  fencing  ele- 
gantly with  mere  sound,  when  we  ought  to 
be  on  the  march.  We  are  apt  to  look  upon 
rhyme  (except  in  the  case  of  a  few  stately 
epics)  as  almost  inter  essentialia  of  classical 


is  reading  with  some  very  particular  purpose,  a 
German  scholar  may  reasonably  spare  himself 
the  long  labor  of  learning  these  languages.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the  German  mind  to  give  its  due 
and  natural  value  to  what  is  foreign,  and  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  particular  character  of  every 
kind  of  national  poetry.  This,  taken  along  with 
the  great  power  and  flexibility  of  our  tongue, 
renders  German  translations  as  perfect  in  the 
whole  as  they  are  accurate  in  the  detail.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  (whatever  the  pedantry  of  mere 
scholarship  may  pretand)  that  a  good  translation, 
to  all  practical  purposes,  will  bring  a  man  as  far 
as  the  original." — Eckermann's  Gesprache. 


poetry.  A  pregnant  heresy  !  for,  in  original 
composition,  it  may  make  dwarfs  of  many 
giants  ;  and,  in  translating  from  the  antique, 
it  will,  nine  times  out  often,  produce  a  mon- 
ster. Thanks  to  Shelley,  and  Coleridge,  and 
Southey,  we  are  no  more  such  smooth, 
gilded  slaves  in  metrical  matters  as  we  were 
at  the  end  of  the  late  century  ;  but  we  are  so 
conservative,  so  statutory,  so  anti-plastic  in 
our  linguistical  ideas,  that  the  "  Lakers"  still 
remain  with  the  mass  of  us  mere  Lakers, 
and  not  Britons  :  rhyme  and  syllable  count- 
ing still  sway  the  rod  of  criticism ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  we  are  nearly  as  far  re- 
moved  from  perfection  in  the  art  of  transla- 
ting from  the  ancient  languages,  as  we  were 
when  Pope  translated  Homer.  That  that 
translation  (so  excellent  when  viewed  as  an 
original  poem)  should  still  be  considered  by 
many  "  as  the  most  excellent  translation 
which  the  world  ever  saw,"*  is  one  of  the 
worst  symptoms  of  our  disease.  We  are 
still  not  content  to  do  into  English  ;  we  must 
also  Anglicize.  We  are  still  too  artificial  to 
take  the  "  divine  swineherd"  simply  and  na- 
kedly as  a  divine  swineherd.  We  must  dress 
him,  and  brush  him,  and  polish  him,  before 
he  is  fit  to  enter  into  genteel  society.  But, 
even  supposing  we  had  altogether  shaken  off 
this  hereditary  disease  of  our  translated  litera- 
ture, (and  we  are  willing  to  think  that  great 
progress  has  of  late  been  made  in  the  right 
path,)  there  still  remains  a  hindrance  in  the 
mechanism  of  our  language,  which  renders 
it  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  the  Ger* 
mans.  We  cannot  re-echo  the  ancient 
measures.  Let  no  one  think  that  this  is  a 
slight  matter.  In  itself,  indeed,  abstractly 
considered,  it  is  of  no  consequence ;  but, 
when  we  consider  for  a  moment  its  practical 
working,  we  shall  soon  see  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  very  serious  importance.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  measure  is  very  often  essential  to 
the  character  of  the  poem  (just  as  a  proud 
man  strides,  and  a  merry  man  dances) ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  adherence  to  the  measure 
of  the  original  has  a  great  tendency  to  ensure 
accuracy  ;  and  accuracy  in  a  translation  (as 
in  all  copies)  is  the  first,  and  the  second,  and 
the  third  thing  f  Perhaps  the  demand  of 
accuracy  may  not   be  enforced  so    strictly 


*  Preface  to  Drummond's  Lucretius. 

t  Ramler,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Knebel,  has 
the  following  sensible  remark  :  "  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  dear  Knebel,  how  poets,  especially 
those  who  have  power,  fire,  and  invention,  are 
accustomed  to  manage  translations.  They  ex- 
press themselves  most  elegantly,  write  the  most 
beautiful  verses,  pregnant  with  the  most  excel- 
lent meaning,  only  not  the  meaning  of  the  author. 
I  prefer  the  dry  word-mongery  of  a  mere  lexi- 
cographer to  such  translations." — Nachlass,  vol. 
ii.  p.  42. 
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upon  the  translator  of  a  modern  poem. 
Here,  where  translator  and  translated  belong 
to  the  same  era  of  mental  development,  arc 
encircled  with  the  same  atmosphere  of  imagi- 
native association,  and  speak  (in  one 
sense)  the  same  poetical  language,  there  is 
less  danger  of  any  foreign  and  incongruous 
element  being  inoculated  upon  the  work  in 
the  process  of  transmutation  ;  but,  in  transla- 
tions from  the  antique,  every  thing  modern 
(which  is  so  apt  to  insinuate  itself)  must 
always  appear  as  a  patch  ;  or,  at  all  events, 
the  copy  may  be  tinted  and  colored  through- 
out  in  a  modern  style,  which  is  perhaps  worse 
than  patchwork.  No  person,  who  is  even 
superficially  acquainted  with  English  and 
German  translations  from  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, will  fail  to  perceive  how  these  re- 
marksapply  to  them  ;  but,  as  the  subject  is  one 
of  great  importance,  and  bears  immediately 
upon  the  translation  of  Lucretius,  which  is 
now  before  us,  we  shall  consider  it  our  duty 
to  hear  what  von  Knebel  himself  has  to  say 
on  the  subject.      It  is  Bottiger  who  narrates. 

"  When  Madame  de  Stael  was  with  us  in 
1803-4,  engaged  in  the  preliminary  studies  of 
her  great  work  on  Germany,  her  attention 
was  particularly  directed  to  the  capacity  of 
the  German  language  to  echo  back  the  dis- 
tichs  of  the  ancient  languages  in  the  original 
measures.  To  this  she  always  answered  with 
an  incredulous  smile,  and  said  that  the  motion 
pi  such  verses  must  always  be  about  as 
smooth  as  that  of  a  cart  upon  a  moss- road. 
Knebel,  who  was  at  that  time  living  among 
the  mountains  at  Ilmenau,  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  French  lady's  incredulity,  ad- 
vised his  friends  in  Weimar  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  declaiming  continually  in  her  ear 
the  well-known  distich  of  Schiller, — 

4  In  dem  Hexameter  steigt  des  SpringquelFs 

fliissige  Saule, 
Im   Pentameter   drauf  fallt   sie    melodisch 

hinab,'* 

and  request  her  to  express  the  same  sense  in 
two  Alexandrines.  But  Madame  de' Stael, 
though  assisted  by  Benjamin  Constant,  who 
was  then  engaged  in  translating  Wallenstein, 
with  all  her  cleverness,  could  not  make  the 
Alexandrines,  in  this  case,  obedient  to  her 
will ;  at  which  Knebel  was  of  course  very 
much  delighted-  He  was,  however,  by  no 
means  blind  to  the  very  great  difficulty  of 
making  our  rough  Teutonic  dialect  as  smooth 
and  flexible  as  it  is  strong.  He  made  bitter 
lamentations  on  the  want  of  spondees,  on  the 

*  This  distich  is  familiar  to  the  English  ear 
from  Coleridge's  beautiful  translation  : — 

"  In  the   hexameter   rises  the    water's    silvery 

column ; 
In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  harmony  back." 

Let  this  excuse  our  "  Adrastea,"  though passibus 
heu  !  quam  iniquis ! 


superabundance  of  monosyllables,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Greek  (e.  g.  for  -nora? ds,  ndXejios, 
Fluss,  Krieg),  on  the  inconvenience  of  the 
innumerable  prefixes  and  affixes,  which  are 
continually  jumping  about,  right  and  left, 
when  no  one  is  wanting  them  ;  but  he  was, 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  be  shaken  in  the  be- 
lief that  a  middle  way  could  be  maintained, 
between  the  heavy  hammering  of  Voss's  stiff 
formality,  and  the  loose  draggling  slovenli- 
ness of  our  vulgar  hexametrists.  He  was 
also  continually  insisting  on  the  incalculable 
evil  that  resulted  from  poetry  being  written 
more  for  the  eye  than  for  the  ear — being 
transplanted  from  life  and  nature  to  the  desk 
of  a  mere  scholar.  'There  ought  to  be  less 
reading,'  he  said,  'and  more  recitation.  The 
evil  has  its  root  in  our  pedantic  system  of  eau- 
cation,  and  the  inattention  of  mothers  to  that 
which  they  have  so  much  in  their  power, 
viz.  the  formation  of  the  vocal  organs  of  their 
children.'  *  Is  there  no  Cornelia,  amongst 
us?'  he  used  to  exclaim,  with  indignation  ; 
and  Jean  Paul's  4  Levana'  (about  which  Her- 
der and  Knebel  had  had  many  conversations 
before  it  came  out)  was  then  spoken  of,  and 
the  due  meed  of  praise  awarded." 

To  turn  from  these  general  observations 
to  that  out  of  which  they  immediately  arose, 
viz.  Knebel's  translation  of  Lucretius.  After 
a  careful  examination  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  this  production  is  not  only  in 
all  respects  equal,  but  in  some  points  superior, 
to  its  original.*     This  is  saying  much  ;   bu^ 

*  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Wieland,  whose 
remarks  on  this  subject,  though  somewhat  long, 
we  shall  here  transcribe  at  length.  In  the  second 
volume  of  the  Correspondence,  p.  215,  we  find  the 
following  letter,  dated  7th  July,  1803  : 

"  Dear  Knebel — Your  translation  of  Lucretius, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  first  book,  is  a 
master-piece,  in  which  acumen,  tact,  taste,  and 
iron  laboriousness  are  equally  pre-eminent.  Such 
a  translation  is  worth  the  best  original ;  yea,  con- 
sidering the  unspeakable  difficulties  with  which 
you  must  have  had  to  contend,  and  which  you 
have  overcome  as  successfully  as  boldly,  of  more 
value  than  an  original,  far  superior  to  Lucretius 
himself.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  you  have  not 
performed  a  task  much  more  difficult  than  any 
that  Voss  has  attempted.  That  you  have  left 
your  excellent  predecessor  Meineke  a  hundred 
parasangs  behind  you,  is  the  least  that  I  can  say 
to  do  you  common  justice.  I  have  compared 
your  work  carefully  with  the  original,  and  have 
found  it  (unless  where  everything  was  so  excel- 
lent a  few  macula  might  remain  invisible),  in 
every  respect  so  accurate,  so  energetic,  so  spirit- 
ed, and  so  characteristically  Lucretian,  that  I 
have  no  words  to  express  to  you  my  admiration, 
or  (what  is  perhaps  better)  my  complete  satisfac- 
tion. What  pleases  me  peculiarly,  among  other 
things,  is  this,  that  though  you  are  using  a  lan- 
guage far  more  cultivated  than  what  Lucretius 
employed,  still  you  have  contrived  to  preserve 
the  austere  simplicity,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the 
rust-color  (Rost-farbe)  of  the  ancient  original.  In 
this  regard  I  may  say  that,  I  praise  you  even 
more  for  what  you  have  not  done  than  for  what 
you  have  done.  To  make  a  beautiful  periphrasis 
of  suck  a  poet  aJ     "trelius  is  very  obvious  and  very 
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if  the  scholar  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the 
superior  power  of  the  German  language,  he 
will  not  be  surprised  that  such  should  be  the 
result.  The  opinion  of  Wieland  on  this  sub- 
ject we  have  given  in  a  note  below,  and  his 
opinion  so  entirely  coincides  with  our  own, 
that  we  have  very  little  to  add  to  it.  We 
shall  merely  direct  attention  to  one  circum- 
stance not  expressly  alluded  to  by  Wieland, 
viz.  "  that  Knebel  is  not  only  more  clear  in 
the  difficult  passages  of  his  author,  but  he  is 
more  pregnant  in  all  the  metaphysical  passa- 
ges." This  the  richness  of  his  language  has 
done  for  him,  and  it  is  doubtless  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  original,  without  leading  in 
any  respects  to  a  change  in  its  essential 
character.  The  remark  of  Wieland  about  a 
"beautiful  periphrasis"  is  all-important,  and 
most  heartily  do  we  coincide  with  it.  Some 
men  in  translating  iEschylus  would  make 
him  as  smooth  as  Gray,  and  as  full  of  point 
as  Pope.  This  is  to  change  Mirabeau  into  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  or  something  yet  more  absurd. 
The  system  of  improving  a  rough  old  Roman 
by  the  smoothness  of  modern  rhymes,  and 
plastering  over  a  granite  rock  with  the  gold- 
leaf  of  drawing-room  versification,  is  too 
common  among  our  translators,  and  alto- 
gether to  be  reprobated.  But  it  is  never- 
theless possible  in  some  accessory  minutiae 
to  improve  upon  an  original,  without  sinning 
against  the  integrity  of  his  natural  character. 
A  translation  of  Lucretius  into  Greek  by  an 
ancient  Epicurean  poet,  if  well  executed, 
would  certainly,  so  far  as  philosophical  lan- 
guage went,  have  been  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  original,  and  yet  the  rude,  rough 
grandeur  of  the  Lucretian  style  might  have 
been  preserved.  Even  so  in  the  German 
translation,  the  language  necessarily  brings 
with  it  a  deeper  pregnancy  of  philosophical 
expression,  and  yet  the  character  of  the  poet 
remains  unchanged.  The  fine  swell  of  the 
compound  words,  (e.  g.  in  the  line, 

"  Das  schiff-  tragende  Meer,  und  die  friichte- 
gebdrende  Erde,") 

easy ;  but  to  make  a  translation,  such  as  yours 
appears  to  me  to  be,  which,  with  conscientious 
accuracy,  characteristic  truth,  and  sure  taste, 
unites  the  freedom  and  ease  of  an  original  com- 
position, is  a  work  of  no  common  merit.  But 
notwithstanding  your  faithfulness,  you  have 
in  one  thing  certainly  improved  upon  the  origi- 
nal. You  are  far  more  clear  and  intelligible  in 
the  difficult  passages.  Lucretius  had  to  work 
with  a  hard  and  knotty  language  ;  and  in  the 
tongue  of  mere  soldiers  he  had  to  express  the 
difficult  abstractions  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy. 
Heie  you  have  immeasurably  the  advantage  of 
him,  and  let  me  add  that,  when  all  commentary 
is  vain,  a  certain  happy  divination  seems  to  have 
accompanied  and  enabled  you  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  and  to 
evolve  the  true  meaning  of  your  author." 


even  where  the  phrase  is  not  metaphysical, 
appears  in  every  page  of  ihe  German  trans- 
lation ;  and  for  this  the  English  translator 
has  nothing  to  give  but  some  pretty,  poetical 
common-place,  or  he  must  draw  the  ener- 
getic compound  out  into  a  long  and  weak 
periphrasis.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked 
also,  how  much  the  German  richness  in  di- 
minutiveness  affects  the  beauty  of  poetical 
language.  In  explaining  the  Anaxagorean 
doctrine  of  Homceomeria  (booki.),  Knebel 
has  in  this  respect  far  the  advantage  of  his 
original.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  lines 
we  have  "  Knochlein"  and  "  Trdpfletn^  and 
"  Punktchen"  and  "  Funkchen"  all  most  ex- 
pressive and  most  appropriate.  But  it  is  in 
metaphysical  language  chiefly  that  German 
poetry  so  far  transcends  the  capacityof  every 
other;  and,  for,  example,  by  the  skilful  use 
of  the  two  roots  "  Ur"  and  "  Grund"  and 
their  compounds,  Knebel  has  been  enabled 
to  produce  a  total  effect  in  his  translation 
which  we  miss  even  in  Lucretius.  The  *  im- 
mortal seeds"  of  Creech  is  a  poor  surrogate 
for  the  "  dauernder  Grundjtoff"  of  Knebel, 
and  even  the  "  ceterna  materies"  of  Lucretius 
is  weak.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  "  Urstoff" 
and  u  Urelemente"  and  "  Uranfange,"  and 
"  Uranfangliche  Theile  der  Dinge"  and 
"  Ursprungsthei/e"  and  "  Urkraf't"  and 
"  Urwesp/n,"  and  the  numberless  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  Ur  in  which  the  German 
language  abounds  ?  And  does  not  Busby's 
"senseless  seeds"  appear  senseless  when  set 
against  "  die  blinded  Korper  des  Urstoffs" 
which  Knebel  has  so  accurately  at  once  and 
so  happily  given  for  the  "  pnmordia  cceca" 
of  Lucretius.  Drummond  has  here  "sense- 
less atoms,"  which  is  perhaps  better  than 
seeds.  Creech  has  "  unseen  atoms,"  which 
is  perfectly  consisient.  with  the  philosophy  of 
Lucretius,  for  he  speaks  of  the  atoms  as  in- 
visible ;  but  does  not  "ccecus"  seem  to  imply 
"  unseeing"  rather  than  "  unseen  ;"  and,  in 
the  doubtful  meaning  of  a  peculiar  phrase,  is 
it  not  alvvavs  better  to  leave  it.  as  it  is,  than, 
by  translation,  to  smuggle  in  perhaps  a  false 
commentary  upon  it  ?  But  it  would  be  end- 
less to  show  in  detail  the  superiority  of  the 
German  translation  in  all  points  of  meta- 
physical language.  Besides  the  compounds 
of  Ur  just  mentioned,  we  have  in  the  first 
book  several  pregnant  compounds  oSGrund — 
such  as  "  Grund  element" — "  Grundursache,i 
"  Grundmaleric" — "  Grundkraft" — besides 
"  Grundstoff"  mentioned  before,  and  that  ex- 
cellent word  "  Sloff"  itself,  and  its  no  less  ex- 
cellent plural  "  Stoffe" 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  merits  of  Knebel's  translation.  That 
would  require  a  separate  article.  We  may, 
however,  be  allowed  to  test  one  very  simple 
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passage,  (and  it  is  not  a  passage  studiously 
sought  out  for  the  purpose  of  panegyrizing 
Knebel,)  as  it  occurs  in  some  of  the  most  no- 
ted translations.  Among  the  English  trans- 
lations we  have  not  seen  Evelyn's  andGood's. 

Lucretius. — Book  i.  p.  121. 

**  Etsi  prceterea  tamen  esse  Acherusia  templa 

Ennius  aeternisexponit  versibus  edens, 

Quo  neque  permanent  animas  neque  corpora 

nostra, 
Sed  quaedam  simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris; 
Unde  sibi  exortam,  semper  florentis  Homeri 
Commemorat  speciem  lacrymas  effundere 

sals  as 
Caepisse,  et  rerum  naturamexpandere  dictis." 

Knebel. 

"  Dennoch  gedenket  auch  er  in  seinen  unster- 

blichen  Versen 
Acherusischer  Rdume,  wohin  nicht  Korper 

noch  Geist  dringt ; 
Sondern  nur  Schattengebilde  von  bleichem 

schaurigen  Ansehn. 
Dorther,  sey,  wie  er  sagt,  des  ewig  bliihenden 

Homerus 
Schattengestalt   ihm  erschienen,    die    heisse 

Thranen  vergossen, 
Und  ihm  habe  der  Dinge  Natur  in  Worten 

eroffnek" 

Marchetti. 

«'  Bench'  ei  nei  dotti  versi  afFermi  ancora 
Che  sidle  sponde  d*  Acheronte  s'  erge 
Uii  Tempio  sacro  agli  inj email  Dei, 
Ove  non  1'  alme,  o  i  corpi  nostri  stanno 
Ma  certi  simulacri  in  ammirande 
Guise  pallid'  in  velto,  e  quivi  narra 
Dell'  immortale  Omero  essergli  apparsa 
Uimagine  piangendo,  e  di  Natura 
A  lui  svelando  i  piu  riposti  arcani." 

Crcech. 

**  Though  he  in  lasting  numbers  does  express 
The  stately  Acherusian  palaces, 
Which  neither  soul  nor  body  e'er  invades, 
But  certain  pale  and  melancholy  shades ; 
From    whence  he  saw  old   Homer's  ghost 

arise, 
An  august  shade  1  down  from  whose  reverend 

eyes, 
While  his  learned  tongue  Nature's  great 

secrets  told, 
Whole  streams  of  tears  in  mighty  numbers 

rolled." 

Busby. 

"  Wild  Acheron  in  never-dying  lays, 
And  the  Acherusian  temples,  he  displays. 
His  daring  strains   those  unknown  realms 

disclose 
Where  not  the  flitting  ghost,  nor  body,  goes, 
But  certain  pallid  shades ;  from  thence  he 

saw 
Great  Homer's  form  arise  with  sacred  awe  ; 
August  he  stood — big  tears  began  to  flow 
While  Nature's  secrets  in  his  bosom  glow." 
VOL.  XX.  19 


Drummond. 

"  And  yet  he  sung  in  never-dying  strains 
Of  night's  dark  realms  and  Acherusian  fanes, 
Where  nor  our  bodies  nor  our  souls  can 

glide, 
But  shades  alone  of  wonderous    paleness 

bide. 
Whence  to  his  fancy  Homer's  sceptre  rose, 
Immortal  bard  !  th'  effusion  of  his  woes 
Down  his  pale  cheeks  a  briny  torrent  ran— 
Rapt  as  he  sung  the  universal  plan." 

Now  this  seems,  and  actually  is,  a  very 
easy  passage,  so  far  as  the  gross  scope  of 
the  meaning  is  concerned.  But  it  is  in  his 
fine  and  delicate  touches  that  the  hand  of  a 
naster  is  discerned ;  and  here  we  think 
Knebel  has  carried  off  the  prize  from  all  his 
competitors.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard 
to  the  "  Acherusia  templa,"  unless  our  La- 
tinity  sadly  deceives  us,  Knebel  is  right  in 
keeping  to  the  general  expression  "  Raume" 
instead  of  giving  us  the  particular  idea  of 
a  modern  temple  built  with  hands.  The 
augurs,  as  every  school-boy  knows,  used  to 
name  the  regions  of  the  heavens  M  templa," 
and  this  is  exactly  what  the  Germans  express 
by  Himmelsraume"  It  seems  extremely 
doubtful  whether  Lucretius  uses  "  templa" 
here  in  any  other  sense  than  this  ;  and  in  ano- 
ther passage  in  the  same  book,  where  the 
phrase,  "  coeli  tonitralia  templa"  occurs,  we 
rather  think  Knebel  is  again  right  in  transla- 
ting "  Des  Himmels  Donnerg-gwo^e."  At 
all  events,  Creech's  "  stately  palaces"  is 
something  far  too  definite  (besides  not  being 
true)  for  the  Latin  "templa."  Marchetti 
ruins  the  whole  mythology  of  the  passage,  by 
converting  it  into  "  a  temple  sacred  to  the 
infernal  gods ;"  and  if  Knebel  be  right,  as 
we  imagine  both  philology  and  mythology 
teach,  then  Busby  and  Drummond  must 
be  wrong.  But  the  most  nice  distinc- 
tions follow.  We  have  three  "  anima" 
"  simulacrum"  and  " species ;"  the  two 
latter  expressions  the  same  thing,  and  the 
former  a  different  thing.  All  the  transla- 
tors, except  Busby,  have  the  common  sense 
to  retain  the  natural  opposition  of  "  soul"  and 
"  body"  expressed  by  "  anima"  and  "  cor- 
pus;" Busby  wishing,  as  he  often  does,  to 
take  a  flight  above  the  vulgar,  "  has  given  us 
"  flitting  ghost,"  and  thereby  confounded  all 
the  nice  distinctions  of  the  original.  The 
word  "  simulacra"  and  "  species,"  answer- 
ing to  the  Greek  "  £r<5a>Xo./,"  are  very  difficult 
to  render  in  modern  phrase.  "Shade"  is 
the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  word  that 
we  have ;  for  M  ghost"  (which  Creech 
uses)  is  full  of  modern  associations,  and 
has  far  too  much  of  the  German  "  Ge~ 
spent?*  in  its  constitution.  The  Barba- 
rous  Gothic  ideas  which  the  word    "Ge- 
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spenst"  expresses,  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  kept  out  of  a  classical  picture  ;  but  Drum- 
mond,  as  if  wishing  to  try  how  far  a  modern 
coloring  may  be  allowed  to  wipe  out  the 
clear  outlines  of  an  ancient  conception,  has 
given  us  the  monstrous  line — 

"Whence  to  his  fancy  Homer's  spectre  rose." 

in  which  their  is  a  double  error.  "  Spectre" 
is  the  very  worst  word  that  could  have  been 
chosen  ;  and  then  the  solemn  apparition  is 
evaporated  into  a  mere  whim  or  fancy,  very 
becoming  in  a  modern  Rationalist,  but  alto- 
gether out  of  place  in  an  ancient  poet.  Mar- 
chetti  has  kept  clear  of  this  barbarous  confu- 
sion  of  ancient  and  modern  ideas,  by  the 
happy  resemblance  which  his  language  bears 
to  the  antique.  "  Simulacro"  and  *  Imagine" 
are  free  from  the  objections  that  lie  against 
"  ghost"  and  "  spectre."  Busby  has  given 
us  "  form,"  which  we  think  bald  in  English. 
The  German  alone  could  give  us  two  preg- 
nant words,  far  more  expressive  than  our 
own  "  shade,"  both  the  same  in  one  sense, 
and  yet  different,  *  Schattengestall"  and 
"  Schattengebild"  Nothing  could  be  better 
than  this. 

This  passage,  short  as  it  is,  supplies  us 
with  another  remark.  Creech,  wishing  to 
beautify,  as  Weiland  would  say,  or  rather  to 
sublimify,  the  grief  of  Homer,  gives  us  the 
sounding  lines : — 

•'  An  august  shade !  down  from  whose  rever- 
end eyes 

Whole  streams  of  tears  in  mighty  numbers 
rolled"-— 

a  piece  of  bombastical  bad  taste,  of  which 
there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  simple  pi) rase  of 
Lucretius,  who  merely  says  that  "  the  shape 
of  the  ever  flourishing  Homer  arose  and 
wept  salt  tears."  In  this  chaste  simplicity  he 
has  been  followed  only  by  Knebel  and  Mar- 
chetti.  The  name  of  Homer  blows  up  all 
the  three  Englishmen  into  a  poetic  exclama- 
tion of  *4  august,',  *  immortal,"  or  such  like. 
Busby  is  filled  "  with  sacred  awe  ;"  big  tears 
(though  not  quite  so  large  as  Creech's  rivers) 
begin  to  flow,  and 

"  Nature's  secrets  in  his  bosom  glow." 

This  last  line,  Ike  many  of  Busby's  fine 
things  is  perfect  absurdity;  for  Lucretius  had 
no  occasion  to  say  that  the  love  of  nature  was 
glowing  secretly  in  Homer's  bosom,  (this  he 
might  have  supposed  in  the  case  of  a  poet,) 
but  he  was  saying  that  nature's  secrets  came 
out  of  Homer's  mouth  for  the  instruction  of 
Ennius. 

And  now  our  task  is  ended  ;  a  short  course 
hastily  run  over,  but  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose,  which  was  merely  this, — to  tell  those 


who  might  not  know  it  that  under  the  name 
of  Knebel  one  of  those  pure  and  elevated 
spirits  has  lived  and  died  upon  German 
ground,  whose  existence  is  an  honor  to  our 
nature,  and  the  pledge  of  his  highest  antici- 
pations. Germany  has,  indeed,  many  such 
spirits  to  boast  of;  but  Karl  ven  Knebel  is, 
for  many  reasons,  particularly  deserving  of 
our  study.  He  does  not  indeed,  like  his  own 
Epicurus,  pilot  our  roving  flight  "  extra  flam- 
mantia  mcenia  mundi ;"  nor,  like  Schelling, 
pretended  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  the 
absolute  ;  nor,  like  Fichte,  to  create  Deity 
out  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Ego  ;  nor, 
like  Hegel,  to  show  how,  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  Supreme  Being  arrives  at  a  con- 
sciouness  of  himself;  nor,  like  Kant,  how 
the  Categorical  Imperative  has  mighty  influ- 
ence to  freeze  every  feeling  that  animates 
the  bosom,  except  the  one  emotion  of  reve- 
rence to  the  law  ;  but  he  is  merely  a  simple- 
minded  man,  who  slands  upon  the  solid  earth 
where  Providence  has  placed  him,  and  looks 
round  upon  the  many  colors  of  this  world  of 
light  with  an  observant  eye  and  a  cheer- 
ful heart.  He  is  so  thankful  for  the 
gift  of  existence  that  he  does  not  even 
venture,  in  moments  of  quiet  enjoyment 
of  the  present,  to  hope  for  what  seems 
to  be  part  of  the  universal  creed  of  humani- 
ty— the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  in  a 
more  happy  futurity.  Such  scepticism  is 
certainly  amiable,  even  when  its  doubts  are  un- 
founded. At  all  events  Knebel  knew — and 
we  all  know  to  our  consolation — that  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  does  not  depend  upon 
our  believing  it,  or  upon  our  disbelieving  it, 
but  upon  the  will  of  God.  This  ought  to  be 
enough  for  every  pious  philosopher.  Haply 
the  spirit  of  Knebel  now  wanders  in  pure 
regions,  no  longer  requiring  any  arguments 
to  convince  it  of  immortality  ;  and  if  so,  he 
must  now  perceive  fully  the  folly  of  men 
tormenting  themselves,  in  this  imperfect  state, 
with  the  discussion  of  questions,  however  im- 
portant, the  solution  of  which  depends  not 
upon  their  reason,  but  upon  the  Providence 
of  God.  They  to  whom  Christianity  does 
not  give  an  assurance  of  "  life  and  immor- 
tality,"  sufficient  to  dispel  all  lurking  doubts 
and  suspicions  on  so  fathomless  a  subject, 
have  only  to  rely,  with  cheerful  resignation, 
on  the  wise  disposal  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
If  we  take  care  to  do  right  here,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  God  will  do  right  there.  Mean- 
while, let  us  cherish  kindly  the  memory  of  all 
our  great  and  good  men,  for  they  are  "  the 
salt  of  the  earth  ;"  and,  by  their  own  exist- 
ence and  their  own  actions,  furnish  us  with  a 
proof  of  the  higher  destination  of  the  human 
soul,  greater  perhaps  than  all  the  objections 
i  which  their  anxious   scepticism    can   raise 
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against  it.  We  have  little  doubt,  indeed,  that 
the  name  of  Karl  von  Knebel  will  live  not 
only  in  Germany,  but  in  Europe  ;  were  it 
only  by  that  fragment  of  his  being,  the  trans- 
lation of  Lucretius.  But  the  works  of  great 
men  are  not  like  pictures  in  a  picture  gallery, 
hung  up  one  here  and  one  there,  accessory 
and  adventitious;  they  are  like  leaves  of  a 
plant,  all  parts  of  one  beautiful  organization. 
And  we  are  much  deceived  if  Knebel  be  not 
one  of  those  plants,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
examine,  even  in  the  minutest  leaf,  without 
feeling  a  desire  to  trace  to  the  root  the  whole 
process  of  its  metamorphosis. 


Art.  IT. — 1.  GuidadelV  Educator e,foglio 
mensuale,  compilato  da  Raffaello  Lam- 
bruschini.     Firenze,  1837. 

2.  Rapporto  presentato  dai  Segretarj  alia 
Sociela  per  la  dlffusione  del  metodo  di 
reciproco  insegnamento,  alprincipio  dell' 
anno  1836.     (Not  published.) 

3.  Terzo  Rapporto  sopra  gli  Asili  infant  Hi 
di  Firenze.     1837. 

4.  Rapporto  e  Regolamenti  degli  Asili  in- 
fantili  di  Carita  per  le  Femmine  in  Li- 
vorno.     1836. 

5.  Intorno  alia  Fondazione,  ed  alio  Stato 
attuale,  degli  Asili  di  Carita  per  VInjan- 
zia,  in  Milano.     Milano,  1837. 

The  neighboring  countries  of  Europe,  which 
have  become  in  many  respects  so  familiar 
to  us  during  above  twenty  years  of  peace 
and  of  increasing  intercourse,  still  present  a 
wide  field  for  important  researches  to  those 
who,  not  content  with  observing  only  the 
outward  aspect  of  manners  or  of  nature,  or 
enjoying  the  treasures  of  art  which  they  may 
contain,  will  penetrate  beneath  the  surface 
and  investigate  their  social  condition.  There 
are  many  important  questions  which  are 
now  forcing  themselves,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  on  the  attention  of  all  the  nations 
composing  the  great  European  family,  and 
the  traveller  who  will  collect  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  the  progress  which  different 
countries  have  made  in  their  solution,  may 
be  assured  that  he  is  spending  his  time  in  a 
manner  not  unprofitable  to  his  own  country, 
and  making  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
materials  of  sound  legislation.  Circum 
stances  have  developed  different  institutions, 
as  Nature  has  distributed  various  products 
in  different  countries,  and  each,  by  availing 
itself  of  the  experience  of  its  neighbors,  may 
avoid   manv  mistakes,  and  advance  with  a 


surer  and  more  rapid  step  in  the  career  of 
improvement. 

Amongst  the  questions  most  interesting  to 
humanity  which  are  chiefly  agitated  at  pre- 
sent, we  may  specify  particularly  such  as  re- 
late to  the  condition  of  those  who  form  the 
most  numerous  class  in  every  society,  such 
as  the  policy  of  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor, 
commerce  and  industry,  popular  education, 
the  wages  of  labor,  the  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  the  employments  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  the  amount  of  property  possessed 
by  them,  savings'  banks,  and  many  other 
particulars  which  will  suggest  themselves  to 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of 
human  improvement. 

That  there  is  a  progressive  improvement 
in  the  organization  of  society  throughout 
Europe,  we  think  few  will  be  found  to  ques- 
tion, and  among  the  many  indubitable  proofs 
of  this  cheering  fact,  which  we  derive  from 
the  advance  of  science,  the  amelioration  of 
laws,  the  obliteration  of  prejudices  and  of 
barbarous  animosities,  as  nations  become 
better  acquainted, — no  circumstance  appears 
to  us  more  striking,  none  fraught  with  more 
certainty  of  happiness  to  mankind,  than  that 
conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  of 
popular  education,  which  is  now  awakening 
on  all  sides.  For  the  progress  of  the  higher 
sciences,  and  the  more  ornamental  branches 
of  education,  our  forefathers  have  made 
magnificent  provision  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  to 
the  present  century  that  must  be  awarded 
the  honor  of  endeavoring  to  render  instruct 
tion  a  universal  blessing,  and  to  adapt  it  to 
elevate  the  moral  character  and  to  improve 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  humblest 
members  of  society.  In  our  own  country, 
however,  we  may  hitherto  boast  more  of 
isolated  eflbrts  and  experiments  than  of  the 
actual  establishment  of  a  well-proportioned 
system  of  popular  education,  and  for  us  of 
this  generation  has  been  reserved  the  glori- 
ous task  of  laying  the  foundations,  at  least,  of 
an  edifice,  commensurate  with  the  just  de- 
mands of  the  most  numerous  classes  of  our 
countrymen.  In  this  position  of  things,  any 
information  becomes  valuable  as  to  the  ex- 
ertions making  in  foreign  countries  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  same  object,  in  order 
that  the  example  and  experience  of  other 
nations  may  encourage  and  direct  us,  in 
a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  importance. 

In  a  former  Number  we  gave  an  account 
of  the  state  of  elementary  instruction  in  Ger- 
many. From  Switzerland,  where  perhaps 
everything  relating  to  popular  education 
may  be  best  studied,  we  hope  soon  to  have 
some  interesting  details  in  a  report  which 
will  shortly  be  made  on  the  subject  to  the 
French  government  by  M.  Dumont,  who  has 
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been  travelling  there  for  that  purpose  during 
the  past  summer.  Had  an  individual  been 
selected  for  this  duty  better  acquainted  with 
German,  the  language  of  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  his  task  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  satisfactorily  exe- 
cuted. The  system  established  in  France, 
upon  the  information  hastily  collected  on  that 
subject  by  Baron  Cousin,  in  his  rapid  journey 
through  Germnny,  has  been  so  short  a  time 
in  operation,  that  the  intentions  of  M.  Guizot 
(at  that  time  minister  of  public  instruction), 
rather  than  the  practical  effect  of  the  mea- 
sure, comprise  all  that  is  yet  to  be  known  on 
the  subject. 

The  law  which  first  established  one  uni- 
form system  for  the  elementary  education  of 
the  whoie  of  the  lower  orders  in  France  bears 
date  July,  1833.  By  this  law  it  is  provided, 
that  within  six  years  from  that  date,  every 
one  of  the  37,263  communes  into  which 
France  is  divided  must  posses  at  least  one 
elementary  school  {ecole  primaire).*  To- 
wards those  built  within  the  six  years  tie 
state  furnishes  one-third  of  the  expense.  The 
management  of  these  schools  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  the  commune  {comite  com- 
munale),  consisting  of  three  or  four  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  the  mayor,  the  priest,  or  the 
Protestant  pasteur,  if  there  be  one,  are  mem- 
bers ex  officio,  the  others  being  appointed  by 
the  committee  of  arrondissement.  This  latter 
committee  has  a  veto  upon  ihe  appointment 
of  the  schoolmaster  {instituleur)  selected  by 
the  communal  committee.  This  superior 
committee  consists  of  those  who  have  been 
chosen  by  the  arrondissement  as  representa- 
tives in  the  conseH  general  du  departemeiit, 
and  of  one  schoolmaster  named  by  the  sous, 
prefet.  The  master's  salary  arises  from 
two  sources,  being  partly  fixed,  of  which  the 
minimum  is  200fr.  (about  8/.)  a  year,  besides 
which  each  scholar  pays  something  monthly. 
The  commune  is  obliged  by  law  to  furnish 
lodging  for  the  schoolmaster  and  his  family, 
and  if  it  cannot  afford  the  whole  of  the  fixed 
salary,  it  must  contribute  towards  it  at  least 
three  centimes  for  every  franc  of  taxes  which 
it  pays  to  the  government.     To  complete  the 

*  In  1830,  only  22,992  communes  possessed 
elementary  schools,  so  that  more  than  one-third 
of  the  communes  were  without  any. — Degerando, 
Report  to  the  Society  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  1837,  amongst  326,298  young  men  of  all 
classes  included  in  the  list  of  those  of  proper  sge 
for  the  conscription  for  the  French  army,  4559 
per  cent.,  or  nearly  one  half,  could  not  read  or 
write.  The  year  before,  the  proportion  of  unin- 
structed  was  nearly  the  same,  viz.  45-84  per  cent. 
To  remedy  this  deficiency,  two  regimental 
schools,  one  for  soldiers  and  the  other  for  non- 
commissioned officers,  are  established  in  each 
regiment—  See  Journal  de  V  Instruction  Fublique, 
for  May  21,  1837. 


200fr.  the  department  may  be  called  upon 
by  the  communes  within  it  which  are  defi- 
cient, to  distribute  among  them  as  much  as 
two  centimes  for  every  franc  of  government 
taxes.  Should  any  deficiency  yet  remain 
unprovided  for,  it  is  made  up  from  the  public 
revenue.  As  to  the  other  portion  of  the 
master's  salary,  viz.  that  contributed  by  the 
scholars,  it  is  fixed  by  the  coi>,seil  municipal 
of  the  commune.  This  conse.il  may  divide 
the  scholars  into  classes,  paying  different 
sums  for  their  instruction,  and  may  even 
allow  some  children  of  the  poorest  inhabi- 
tants to  frequent  the  school  gratuitously. 
This  power  is  found  to  require  to  be  more 
strictly  limited,  since  in  places  where  a  pre- 
judice exists  against  education,  as  is  not  rare 
in  France,  the  commune,  by  allowing  an  un- 
due number  of  children  to  be  educated  gratis, 
attempt  to  take  back  with  one  hand  the  200fr. 
which  they  have  been  obliged  to  give  with 
the  other.  From  these  two  sources  the 
average  salary  of  a  master  was  stated  to  us 
to  be  in  the  south  of  France  about  400fr.  a 
year  (16/.),  a  sum  utterly  insufficient  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  a  person  competent  for 
so  important  an  office,  or  to  enable  him  to 
support  the  station  in  which  the  law  ranks 
him  as  equal  to  the  mayor  and  the  parish 
priest. 

In  order  to  procure  a  supply  of  masters 
properly  prepared,  a  school  for  their  educa- 
tion  {e'cole  nurmale)  is  established  in  each 
department ;  but  the  demand  as  yet  exceeds 
what  these  schools  can  furnish,  that  for  the 
department  of  Vaucluse,  for  instance,  not 
producing  above  ten  a  year.  Those  intend- 
ed for  masters  remain  two  years  at  these 
establishments,  to  which  a  school  for  exer- 
cising them  in  the  practice  of  teaching 
{ecole  oV application)  is  attached.  In  order 
to  induce  young  men  to  adopt  this  profession, 
those  who  engage  to  serve  as  masters  in  an 
ecole  primaire.  for  ten  years  are  exempted 
from  conscription  for  the  army. 

The  children  are  admitted  to  primary 
schools  at  six  years  of  age,  but  the  irregulari- 
ty of  their  attendance  is  frequently  such  as 
to  cause  them  to  forget,  during  the  months 
that  they  are  absent,  all  they  have  previous- 
ly learned.  Some  persons  see  no  other  re- 
medy for  this  than  the  German  system  of 
making  it  obligatory  on  the  parents  to  send 
them,  from  the  age  of  six  to  ten,  without  in- 
terruption. All  that  has  been  heretofore 
stated  applies  to  boys'  schools  only,  it  having 
been  found  impossible  to  oblige  the  com- 
munes to  furnish  the  expenses  of  those  for 
girls  also.  To  encourage  those  which  are 
disposed  to  afford  education  to  girls,  the  go- 
vernment offers  half  the  expenses  of  these 
schools.     It  was  the  wish  cf  the  government, 
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in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  Madame  Pel- 
let  de  la  Lozere,  that  ladies  should  be  in- 
duced to  form  communal  committees  for  the 
superintendence  of  female  and  infant  schools, 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  sex  for  boys ; 
but  the  plan  has  entirely  failed. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  amount  of 
instruction  afforded  to  boys  in  the  primary 
schools.  It  comprehends  reading,  writing, 
a  little  arithmetic,  and  geography.  Though 
it  was  M.  Guizot's  wish  that  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction  should  be  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  education  given  in  these 
schools,  we  were  sorry  to  learn,  from  a 
zealous  agent  of  that  minister  in  the  south  of 
France,  that  "  l'instruction  morale  et  reli- 
gieuse  y  est  nulle."  A  cure  may  have  six, 
and  a  Pro'estant  pasteur  as  many  as  eight, 
communes  in  his  parish,  so  that  some  cannot, 
and  others  will  not,  instruct  the  children  in 
these  subjects ;  while  such  is  the  incompe- 
tence of  the  masters  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
that  it  has  been  forbidden  them  to  attempt  to 
explain  the  selections  from  the  Bible  which 
the  children  read,  but  which  there  can  be 
little  hope  that  they  understand. 

It  was  the  intention  of  government  that 
the  mutual  or  monitorial  system  of  instruction 
should  be  employed  in  these  primary  schools, 
but  the  irregularity  of  attendance  has  in  many 
cases  prevented  this,  by  rendering  it  impossi- 
ble to  form  a  competent  body  of  monitors. 
They  are  consequently  taught  simultaneous- 
ly in  classes.  There  appears  also  to  exist 
some  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  to 
this  system,  which  is  never  adopted  in  the 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Frizes  de 
la  Doctrine  Chreiitnne. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  unity  of 
system  in  these  schools,  and  to  superintend 
the  conduct  of  the  communal  committees  and 
of  the  masters,  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion appoints  eighty  inspectors,  making  about 
one  for  each  of  the  eighty-six  depanments. 
These  inspec!ors  are  immediatelysubo'rdinate 
to  the  prefetof  thedepartmentin  all  that  regards 
finance,  and  to  one  of  the  twenty-four  rectors 
of  academies  for  what  regards  education. 
Their  duty  is  to  visit  each  school  in  their 
department  at  least  once  a-vear,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  children  and  every  thing  connect- 
ed with  its  concerns,  pointing  out  in  writing 
to  the  communal  committee  any  defects  which 
require  to  be  remedied,  of  which  document 
a  copy  is  retained  by  the  inspector  to  be  re- 
ferred to  on  the  next  yearly  visit.  They 
have  the  power  to  assemble  the  conseil  mu- 
nicipal, to  receive  complaints  of  the  masier, 
and  to  report  him  to  the  comUe  d'arron- 
dissement,  by  whom  he  may  be  dismissed. 
An  inspec  or  has  a  fixed  salary  of  2000  fr. 
(L.80)  a  year ;    and,  in   addition,  three  fi\ 


(half-a-crown)  a  day  for  travelling  expenses 
when  on  his  circuit ;  and  one  franc  for  every 
school  visited.  Altogether  from  3200  to 
3500  fr.  (L.130  to  L.140)  per  annum.* 

For  the  purpose  of  affording  a  more  en- 
larged course  of  instruction  to  artizans, 
manufacturers,  and  master-workmen,  it  was 
originally  intended  that,  in  all  communes 
containing  above  6000  inhabitants,  there 
should  be  a  public  secondary  school,  interme- 
diate between  the  elementary  ones  and  the 
Royal  Colleges,  of  which  there  are  twenty- 
four  in  France.  These  have,  however,  never 
come  into  operation,  the  necessity  of  them 
having  been  in  some  measure  obviated  by 
the  opening  of  a  short  course,  called  a  ccurs 
special,  in  the  royal  colleges,  a  course  of 
study  which  lasts  only  three,  instead  of  eight 
years,  the  time  required  to  pass  through  the 
regular  college  educntion.  This  course  of 
secondary  instruction  comprises  modern  lan- 
guages, history,  and  geography,  grammar, 
and  composition,  book-keeping,  drawing, 
chemistry  applied  to  the  aits,  elementary  geo- 
metry and  mensuration,  and  the  elements  of 
natural  history. 

Such  are  the  beginnings  which  have  been 
made  in  France  towards  a  general  system  of 
national  education  for  the  whole  people. 
That  it  presents  considerable  deficiencies, 
will  be  allowed  by  all  who  have  formed  a  due 
estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  object  which 
it  is  proposed  to  effect,  particularly  in  the  ab- 
scence  of  moral  and  religious  instruction, — 
in  the  impossibility  hitherto  experienced  in 
establishing  the  mutual  or  monitorial  method 
of  teaching, — and  in  the  total  want,  in  many- 
places,  of  public  education  for  females  and 
infants.  Neither  can  we  consider  any  sys- 
tem perfect  which  does  not  embrace  the  edu- 
cation of  the  ear  and  voice,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  taste,  by  affording  instruction  in 
singing.  Sufficient  acquaintance  with  music, 
to  be  able  to  sing  together  correctly  in  chorus, 
may  be  acquired  by  at  least  three-fourths  of 
a  given  number  of  individuals  during  the  pe- 
riod of  their  ordinary  schooling,  as  is  proved 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  A  faculty  is 
thus  acquired  which  conduces  essentially  to 
the  morality  of  places  where  it  is  generally- 
exercised,  by  affording  an  innocent,  tasteful, 
and  economical  amusement  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  which  replaces  the  less  improving 
indulgences  of  the  beer-shop.  At  the  same 
time,  by  furnishing  the  children's  memory 
with  moral  and  patriotic  songs,  many  exalted 


*  It  is  proposed  in  the  budget  of  this  year  to  in- 
crease the  funds  allowed  for  inspection  from 
240,000  to  430,000  fr.so  as  to  enable  the  inspec- 
tors to  employ  the  services  of  sub-inspectors,their 
duties  being  found  too  arduous  to  be  performed 
without  assistance. 
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feelings  may  be  inspired  into  them,  which  dry 
didactic  teaching  might  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce. That  singing  forms  a  delightful  part 
of  the  religious  exercises  of  all  Christians, 
should  also  surely  cause  the  cultivation  of 
this  talent  to  occupy  a  more  conspicuous 
place  in  the  education,  not  only  of  the  lower, 
but  of  all  classes,  than  it  now  does  in  Eng- 
land. How  mortified  have  we  often  felt  on 
entering  the  English  chapel  after  leaving  a 
church  in  Switzerland,  where  the  children 
assembled  to  be  catechized  had,  with  no  other 
music  than  their  own  voices,  under  the  lead- 
ing of  a  clerk,  offered  a  melodious  tribute  of 
praise  to  their  Creator !  In  our  own  con- 
gregation a  dull  organ  was  going  through  the 
notes  of  a  psalm,  all  the  congregation  stand- 
ing in  solemn  silence,  not  a  single  voice  an- 
swering to  the  invitation,  "  Let  us  sing  to  the 
praise  and  the  glory  of  God." 

But,  to  return  to  the  French  schools,  the 
indifference  in  seconding  the  views  of  go- 
vernment, which  has  made  the  introduction 
of  general  education  in  France  difficult  and 
imperfect,  seems  to  be  traceable  to  that  bane- 
ful system  of  centralization  which  prevails  in 
that  counuy,  and  which,  by  taking  all  inde- 
pendent authority  out  of  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals or  corporations,  and  vesting  the  di- 
rection of  all  local  interests  in  the  agents  of 
government,  has  tended  to  deprive  her  citi- 
zens of  the  habit  of  concerning  themselves 
about  their  local  affairs.  It  constantly  obli- 
ges them  to  expect  from  government,  and 
not  from  their  own  energies,  the  supply  of 
every  want ;  so  that  where  the  zealous  con- 
currence of  the  public  is  required  lor  the, 
success  of  any  measure,  little  aid  from  this 
quarter  is  to  be  expected  ;  and,  indeed,  an 
actual  spirit  of  resistance  is  often  excited  by 
the  attempt  to  force  on  the  people  benefits  of 
which  they  have  not  learned,  by  discussion 
among  themselves,  to  feel  the  necessity.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that,  whenever  we 
adopt  a  plan  of  general  education,  it  may  be 
one  which  shall  call  into  operation  that  wil- 
lingness to  discharge  a  public  duty,  that 
strong  public  spirit,  which  a  long  habit  of  in- 
dependently directing  our  own  local  affairs 
has  widely  spread  over  our  country.  We 
must  combine  the  advantages  of  a  general 
surveillance,  and  a  central  directing  power, 
with  a  freedom  of  local  action,  so  that  the 
administration  of  the  means  of  education 
may  be  left  as  much  as  possible  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  population  for  whose  benefit  they 
are  intended. 

Another  direction  in  which  the  German 
system  of  popular  education  has  extended  it- 
self is  Italy,  where  the  Austrian  government 
has  the  credit  of  having  introduced  it  into 
Lombardy  fourteen  years  ago. 


The  population  of  this  country  amounted 
in  1835  to  2,455,539,  comprised  in  2233 
comuni,  forming  nine  provinces.  The  gene- 
ral introduction  of  elementary  schools  in 
Lombardy  commenced  in  1822.  Two  ob. 
jects  are  proposed  in  their  establishment :  the 
first  being  to  afford  to  the  humblest  class, 
both  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  instruc. 
tion  adapted  to  their  condition ;  and  the  se- 
cond, to  furnish  the  youth  of  the  middle  class- 
es with  an  education  which  shall  fit  them  for 
pursuing  commerce,  agriculture,  or  the  use- 
ful  arts. 

For  the  first  object  are  designed  the  lesser 
elementary  schools  (called  scuole  minori,)  in 
which  are  received  separately  children  of 
each  sex  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve.* 
The  instruction  which  they  here  receive  com- 
prises religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
the  first  rudiments  of  grammar  ;  and  for  the 
girls,  needlework  and  knitting.  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  and  the  course  of 
instruction  is  complete  in  three  years  at 
most. 

For  the  children  of  those  above  the  low- 
est, classes  there  are  higher  schools,  (called 
scuole  maggiori,)  some  of  which  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  and  some  into  four.  The 
first  are  for  both  sexes,  the  latter  only  for 
boys.  In  the  two  first  classes  of  all  these 
schools  the  instruction  is  the  same  as  that  in 
the  lesser  schools  :  in  the  third  class  is  taught 
caligraphy,  composition,  the  higher  parts  of 
arithmeiic  applied  practically  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  ;  and  in  the  female  schools,  fine 
needle-work  and  embroidery.  In  the  boy's 
schools,  which  have  four  classes,  the  preced- 
ing branches  of  instruction  are  followed  by  a 
course  which  lasts  two  vears,  in  which  are. 
taught  the  elements  of  geometry,  natural  his- 
tory, and  mechanics,  and  the  drawing  of 
ornaments,  machines,  maps,  and  architec- 
ture ;  the  manner  of  teaching  being  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  Some  of  these  in- 
stitutions are  at  the  expense  of  the  central 
government — some  are  provided  for  by  the 
different  communes.  The  lvgher  schools  of 
three  classes  for  boys,  as  well  as  the  lesser 
elementary  schools  for  both  sexes,  are  en- 
tirely at  the  expense  of  the  comuni ;  where- 
as the  four-class  schools,  and  those  of  three 
classes  for  girls,  are  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment.! One  of  each  of  these  last  kinds  is 
established  in  the  principal  town  of  each  of 

*  By  art  lxiii.  of  the  law  of  1822,  all  fathers  of 
families  are  compelled  to  send  their  children  to 
these  schools,  (unless  they  are  educated  else- 
where,) under  pain  of  a  fine  for  every  month's 
neglect. — Annali  di  Statistica,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  80. 

t  Every  commune  containing  above  fifty  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twelve,  is  bound  to  maintain  an  elementary 
school. 
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1he  nine  provinces,  as  well  as  one  for  girls  in 
Crema  and  Casalmaggiore. 

Here  we  may  observe  three  points  in 
which  the  Austrian  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation is  superior  to  that  as  yet  established 
in  France:  first,  girls  have  equal  advanta- 
ges with  boys  as  far  as  elementary  educa- 
tion is  necessary  for  them,  and  the  comuni 
are  found  able  to  support  the  whole  ex- 
pense;  secondly,  the  superior  schools, 
which  have  failed  in  France,  are  here  in 
vigor,  being  supported  by  the  government; 
and  nine  such,  distributed  amongst  a  popu- 
lation of  only  two  millions  and  a  half,  seems 


a  fair  provision.  Another  important  fea- 
ture in  the  education  afforded  in  Lombardy 
is,  that  it  recognizes  the  great  deficiency  of 
any  system  of  which  religious  instruction 
forms  no  part.  The  grand  evil  of  the  sys- 
tem is,  that  the  instruction  imparted  is  li- 
mited and  moulded  to  suit  the  views  of  the 
government,  and  any  independent  exercise 
of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  jealously 
prevented. 

We  will  now  observe  the  increase  of 
these  various  kinds  of  schools  during  the 
ten  years  since  their  establishment,  ending 
with  1832: 


Year. 

Higher  Boys' 
Schools. 

Higher  Girls' 
Schools. 

Lesser  Boys' 
Schools. 

Lesser  Girls' 
Schools. 

Total  Scholars. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1822 
1832 

19 
57 

11 
14 

2108 
2279 

492 

1184 

81,241 
112,127 

26,524 
54,640 

Besides  these  government  schools,  in 
which  children  from  six  to  twelve  years 
old,  are  gratuitously  instructed,  there  were, 
in  1832,  228  schools  for  Sundays  and  holi- 
days (called  scuole  festive,)  where  4566 
children  above  the  age  of  twelve  are  taught 
the  duties  of  religion,  and  perfected  in  the 
knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  at  the 
public  schools.  These  are  opened  gratui- 
tously, by  parish  priests  and  schoolmasters, 
in  conformity  with  the  following  sentence 
in  the  instructions  to  the  clergy,  attached  to 
the  government  regulations  for  elementary 
schools  :  **  The  prescribed  period  of  atten- 
dance at  the  public  schools  being  often  in- 
sufficient for  the  necessary  education  of  the 
children  ;  in  those  places  where  there  exists 
none  but  elementary  schools,  the  priest  will 
be  required  to  give  instruction  in  religion, 
and  the  schoolmaster  in  other  subjects,  on 
the  afternoons  of  holidays,  to  those  above 
the  age  at  which  attendance  at  the  public 
school  ceases  to  be  obligatory." 

In  some  large  towns  charitable  .indivi- 
duals instruct  the  shopboys  and  apprentices 
every  evening  in  all  that  is  most  suitable  to 
their  condition. 

All  the  asylums  for  foundlings  and  or- 
phans have  an  elementary  school  attached 
to  them.  There  are  also  in  Lombardy 
thirty-six  charitable  boarding  schools  (con- 
vitti)  j  twenty  for  702  boys, and  sixteen  con- 
taining 732  girls. 

The  elementary  schools  kept  by  private 
individuals,  in  which  the  scholars  pay  for 
their  education,  amounted  in  1832  to  241 ; 
containing  about  5119  boys,  and  459  with 
8631  girls. 

The  private  superior  schools,  or  colleges, 
contain  721  boys  and  1641  girls. 

Altogether,  therefore,    we  may  estimate 


the  number  of  children,  chiefly  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twelve,  who  were  in  1832 
receiving  elementary  instruction  in  Lom- 
bardy, at  the  considerable  number  of  188,- 
879,  i.  e.  one-thirteenth  of  the  inhabitants. 
At  that  date  there  were  only  ninety-eight 
comuni  without  a  school,  and  most  of 
these  contained  a  population  below  that 
which  the  law  obliges  to  maintain  one.  The 
readiness  of  the  people  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefits  of  education  for  their  chil- 
dren may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that,in 
1832,  there  were,  in  the  2233  comuni  of 
Lombardy,  3443  public  school-rooms,  of 
which  473  were  gratuitously  erected  by 
private  beneficence,  the  rest  being  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  the  comuni. 

The  yearly  expense  of  public  elementary 
instruction  in  Lombardy  is  estimated*  at 
2,550,000  Austrian  lire,  to  the  government 
(about  £85,000,)  and  1,275,000^0  the  co- 
muni (£42,000.) 

The  plans  of  government  will  not  be 
complete  till  two  institutions  of  still  higher 
instruction,  for  merchants  and  manufactu- 
rers  (scuole  tecniche),  shall  be  established, 
one  at  Milan,  and  the  other  at  Venice. 
They  will  teach  history,  particularly  of  arts 
and  commerce,  the  science  of  commerce, 
foreign  languages,  chemistry  applied  to  the 
arts,  architecture,  mechanics,  and  hydrau- 
lics. 

The  government  appoint  provincial  and 
district  inspectors  of  public  schools,  on 
whose  efficiency  much  of  the  success  of  the 
system  depends. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years  in  Lom- 


*  Saggio  Statistico  sulV  Italia,  by  Colonel  Ser- 
ristori. 
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bardy,  the  proportion  which  frequent  the 
schools  differs  in  the  various  provinces.  It 
appears  that,  on  an  average  of  the  whole, 
6S0  1-3  in  every  thousand  boys  of  the  pro- 
per  age  frequent  the  public  schools,  and 
428  in  every  thousand  girls  The  defi- 
ciency in  the  attendance  of  the  girls  is  in  I 
part  accounted  for  by  the  more  numerous  i 
private  establishments  for  their  education.* 

To  secure  a  supply  of  proper  persons  to 
assume  the  important  office  of  schoolmaster 
must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  every  i 
system  of  general  education.     The  means 
adopted   for  training  young  men  for   this  1 
employment    in    Lombardy   appear  rather  j 
deficient,     A   six    months'    course  in   the  j 
science  of  teaching  (methodica)  is  given  in  j 
the  higher  schools  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  and  j 
three  months  in  the  other  schools   of  four 
classes.     After  this  course,  the  aspirant  to 
the  office  of  master  must  pass  a  year  as  as-  ; 
sistant  in  the  practice  of  teaching  at  some 
public  school.     Instruction  in  the  science  of 
teaching  is  also  given  to  those  intended" for 
holy  orders  in  the  episcopal  seminaries. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  government  system 
of  popular  instruction  in  Lombardy,  which 
must  be  contemplated  with  satisfaction  by 
every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  race,  and  which  invites 
the  attention  and  imilation  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions. 

Yet,  much  as  has  been  done  by  the  go- 
vernment, the  energy  and  charity  of  indivi- 
duals   have  still  great  scope  for  beneficial 

*  In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is  made 
between  the  number  of  children  who  frequent 
elementary  schools  and  the  whole  population  in 
different  countries : 
Lombardy       -  -  -  1  to    13 

Bohemia         -  -  -  1  "      11 

Tyrol      -  -  -  1  "     10 

Moravia  and  Silesia  -  1  "      13 

Styria  and  Carinthia  -  1  "      18 

Lower  Austria  (exclusive  of 

Vienna)  -  -  1  "      16 

Upper  Austria  -  -  1  "     20 

Mean  of  the  whole  Austrian 
monarchy  the  same  as 
in  Lombardy  -  1  "     13 

England  and  Scotland  -  1  "     16 

Holland  -  -  -  1  "     14 

Denmark         -  -  -  1  "      15 

Bavaria  -  -  -  1  "       8 

City  of  Naples  -  -  1  "    119 

Russian  Empire  -  -  1  "   924 

Northern  France        -  -  1  "     24 

Southern  do.  1  "     40 

This  was  the  proportion  previously  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  recent  system  of  popular  in- 
struction in  France.     It  now  is  in  all  France  as 
1  to  about  27. 
Tuscany  -  -  -  1  to    60 

Corsica  -  -  -  1  "     20 

Duchy  of  Parma        -  -  1  "     48 

Do  of  Lucca  -  -  1  "     29 

Canton  of  Geneva      -  -  1  "       7 


operation.  The  government  schools  receive 
the  child  at  six  years  old — but  in  what  sort  of 
training  has  he  passed  the  important  years 
which  have  preceded  ?  On  the  answer  to 
this  question  depends  much  of  the  success 
of  the  subsequent  efforts  made  for  his  im- 
provement, nor  can  any  system  be  complete 
which  does  not  secure  a  good  education  from 
the  earliest  childhood.  It  is  but  recently  that 
this  great  truth  has  been  plainly  perceived 
and  cordially  acted  upon. 

Infant  schools  owe  their  invention  to  Ro- 
bert Owen,  who  established  the  first  in  Scot- 
land in  1824.  Five  years  after  this  (in 
1 829,)  the  Abate  Ferranti  Aporti,  the  foun- 
der of  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 
Cremona,  had  the  honor  of  first  introducing 
infant  schools  into  Italy  by  the  formation  of 
one  in  the  same  town.  This  first  attempt, 
which  was  confined  to  those  whose  parents 
could  afford  to  pay  for  the  instruction  given, 
was  followed  in  March  of  the  next  year  by 
the  establishment,  by  the  aid  of  some  chari- 
table persons,  of  a  second,  in  which  poor 
boys  were  received  for  the  whole  day  and 
their  food  given  to  them  gratis.  In  January, 
1833,  the  same  individual,  indefatigable  in 
offices  of  charity,  opened  a  similar  one  for 
poor  girls,  at  his  own  expense.  In  the  four 
last  years  these  excellent  institutions  have 
been  very  much  extended  in  Lombardy,  be- 
ing encouraged  by  an  Aulic  decree  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1832,  in  which  the  Austrian  govern- 
\  ment  expresses  its  satisfaction  at  the  creation 
of  such  schools,  and  its  permission  to  extend 
them  in  all  the  provinces  by  means  of  chari- 
table associations.* 

The  importance  of  infant  schools,  an  in- 
vention  which  forms  an  era  in  the  moral  pro- 
gress of  mankind,  may  be  considered,  with 
reference  to  their  effects  upon  public  econo- 
my,  and  upon  public  and  private  morals. 
By  accurate  statistical  inquiries,  it  appears 
that  the  hardships  to  which  the  infants  of  the 
poor  are  exposed  reduce  the  total  number  of 
those  born  to  one-fourth  at  the  end  of  the 
three  first  years  of  their  existence."]*  This 
small  surviving  portion  is  frequently  reduced 
by  accidents  or  carelessness  to  a  state  of  in- 
firmity ;  a  degeneration  in  health  and  bodily 
strength  has  been  caused ;  and  thus  heredi- 
tary infirmities  are  propagated,  which  affect, 
not  only  families,  but  whole  districts.     These 


*  For  the  progress  of  infant  schools  in  Lom- 
bardy, see  vols,  xxiii.  xxvii.  xxix.  and  xxxii.  of 
the  Annali  Universali  di  Slatistica ;  and  for  those 
of  Cremona,  the  Memoir  of  the  Abate  Raffaele 
Lambruschini,  in  no  cvi.  of  the  Nuoxo  Ricogli- 
tore. 

t  Vid.  Statistical  Tables  of  Mortality  published 
by  Cagnazzi  of  Naples,  and  an  abstract  vol. 
xxviii.  Annali  di  Slatistica. 
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physical  evils  which  affect  the  surviving  chil- 
dren are  much  corrected  by  the  cleanliness, 
the  security  from  bodily  injury,  the  whole- 
some diet,  and  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
which  they  enjoy  in  an  infant  school.  The 
scrofulous  affections  and  rachitis,  under  which 
they  are  often  suffering  when  first  received 
into  the  schools,  are  completely  eradicated, 
or  greatly  mitigated  by  the  wholesome  life 
they  lead.  A  flattering  testimony  to  the  im- 
portance of  these  advantages  was  borne  by 
the  physicians  of  Florence,  when  the  ap- 
proach of  the  cholera  to  that  city,  in  1835, 
threatened  it  with  a  visitation.  Upon  that 
occasion  the  medical  faculty,  being  consulted 
as  to  the  propriety  of  closing  the  infant 
schools  of  that  city,  in  case  the  disease  should 
make  its  appearance  there,  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  danger  arising  from  a  num- 
ber of  children  being  collected  together  in 
these  schools  would  be  counter-balanced  by 
the  advantages  to  their  general  health  which 
they  enjoyed  whilst  frequenting  them.  The 
mothers  often  express  their  delight  that  they 
can  now  go  about  their  work  with  light 
hearts,  knowing  that  their  children  are  not 
only  in  safety  but  also  improving  in  good- 
ness ;  whereas,  before  the  establishment  of 
these  schools,  they  were  compelled  to  leave 
them  the  whole  day  to  the  care  of  some 
neighbor  more  wretched  than  themselves, 
where  their  health  and  their  morals  suffered 
equally. 

Indeed,  the  moral  benefits  resulting  from 
these  institutions  are  still  more  important 
than  their  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  principles 
upon  which  these  schools  are  conducted  in 
Italy,  we  will  quote  the  words  of  the  Abate 
Ferranti  Aporti,  of  whom  we  have  before 
made  honorable  mention  as  the  father  of 
these  institutions  in  that  country.  It  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  paper  by  him  communicated 
to  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Academy  of  Geor- 
gofili  of  Florence. 

The  Abate  first  enumerates  the  evils  of 
the  education  received  by  infauts  abandoned 
to  the  care  of  their  parents,  as  observed  at 
Cremona. 

"  1.  In  the  moral  habits,  obstinacy  and 
caprice  often  manifest  themselves,  origi- 
nating in  the  over-indulgence  of  their  pa- 
rents ;  the  spirit  of  revenge,  taught  them 
by  the  practice  of  satisfying  the  child  for 
any  pain  which  he  endures,  by  guiding 
his  hand  to  strike  the  real  or  supposed 
author  of  the  injury  ;  shyness  and  awk- 
wardness, caused  by  living  only  with  their 
families;  no  habit  of  order;  no  practice 
of  moral  or  religious  duties.  2.  As  to  their 
intellectual  culture:  all  teaching  confined 
to  that  of  some  uncouth,  and  sometimes 

vol.  xx.  20 


indecent,  provincialisms ;  to  telling  them 
stories  of  witches,  fairies,  and  apparitions 
of  ghosts  and  goblins,  fit  only  to  fill  their 
minds  with  vain  terrors ;  no  development 
afforded  to  the  intellectual  faculties ;  no 
direction   adapted    to   form   their  young 
judgment;  so  that,  in  short,  the  whole  sys- 
tem  of  education   given   to   their  virgin 
minds  seems  rather  adapted   to  corrupt 
them  in  their  first  exertion  and  in  their 
earliest  development.     3.  In  reference  to 
their  physical  faculties :  innumerable  mis- 
chiefs arise,  whether  from  the  practice  of 
condemning  children  to  sit  for  many  hours 
a-day  without  stirring  in  baby-chairs,  or 
from   allowing  thein   to  indulge  without 
check  their  naturally  immoderate  spirits. 
Excessive  restraint  causes  weakness  of 
body  and  every  deformity  which  alters  its 
proportions,  and  which  often  renders  them 
wretched  and  useless  through  the  remain- 
der of  their  days.     From  the  contrary  ex- 
treme serious  accidents  often  occur,  which 
leave  behind  them  permanent  injuries,  or 
lameness  and  mutilations,  which  render 
them  a   burden  to   society.     From  these 
causes  result  injury  to  their  bodily  health 
and  strength,  a  moral  corruption  not  easi- 
ly remedied,  and  false  ideas  of  things,  and 
habits   of  forming  erroneous  judgments 
are  implanted  in  the  tender  minds  of  the 
children.     These  two  last  evils   are   the 
more  worthy  of  attention    inasmuch   as 
daily  experience  proves  how  indelible  are 
the  early  impressions  and  first  ideas  which 
we  receive  in  tender  infancy.     I.t  is  a  false 
opinion  that  at  an  early  age  children  are 
incapable  of  learning  any  thing  reasona- 
ble.   Children  are  apt  to  learn  as  soon  as 
they  can  speak,  and  it  is  a  sad  waste  of 
the  most  precious  time  of  life  to  allow  them 
to  occupy  their  first  years  in  trifles.    Nor 
is  it  more  correct  to  suppose  that  they  do 
not  at  that  age  employ  their  reason  ;  any 
one  who  will  observe  their  little  sports, 
and  listen  to  their  conversation,  will  be 
convinced  of  it.    It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  from  this  that  we  think  it  right 
to  extend  widely  the  sphere  of  instructions 
which  we  consider  useful  to  infancy.   Ha- 
ving established  the  possibility  of  instruc- 
tion and  education,  we  select  only  those 
subjects  adapted  to  the  nature  of  infants, 
and  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  exercises 
which  they  practise  when  left  to  themselves, 
without  the   direction   of  guide   or   master. 
For  instance,  we  observe   that  children 
(even  of  a  tender  age)  at  the  sight  of  a 
new  object  immediately   ask    its    name. 
Now  why  may  we  not  profitably  excite 
their  curiosity,  either  by  offering  to  their 
consideration  objects  necessary  or  useful 
to  be  known,  or  by  asking  them  the  names 
which  they  do  not  yet  know  of  objects  al- 
ready familiar  to  them  ?    In  this  way  is 
obtained  the  advantage  of  teaching  them 
the  pure  Italian,  (the  patois  of  all  Lom- 
bardy  is  detestable,)  and  this  not  by  dry 
grammatical  rules,  out  by  actual  example, 
(per  via  difatto,)  the  most  efficient  method 
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at  that  age.  2.  They  are  particularly  fond 
of  hearing  stories  and  histories,  and  thus 
they  listen  with  eager  attention  to  their 
nurses  or  parents  when  they  relate  the  ab- 
surd fables  common  amongst  the  people. 
Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  this  natural  cu- 
riosity, and  we  may  advantageously  sub- 
stitute for  these  foolish  and  tasteless  sto- 
ries some  solid  information,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  sketch  of  sacred  history,  which 
may  besides  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

"  The  children  themselves  are  our  best 
guides  as  to  the  fittest  method  of  commu- 
nicating this  sort  of  information  to  their 
young  minds.  If  we  show  them  a  picture 
representing  either  a  figure  or  an  action, 
they  eagerly  examine  it,  and  immediately 
begin  to  ask,  Who  is  this  ?  Who  is  that? 
What  is  he  about?  What's  that?  &c.  Se- 
lecting then  the  best  pictures  representing 
scenes  of  the  sacred  history,  and  showing 
them  to  the  children,  explaining  the  sub- 
ject and  the  persons  represented,  they ' 
will  acquire  with  pleasure  and  insensibly, 
from  their  earliest  years,  much  important 
religious  knowledge. 

"  Again,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  chil- 
dren are  fond  of  singing,  and  this  exer- 
cise, when  well  directed,  serves  to  give  a 
proper  tone  to  the  voice,  and  to  communi- 
cate to  the  ear  a  sense  of  proper  intona- 
tion and  harmony.  It  is  besides  of  great 
use  (and  of  this  the  schools  afford  repeat- 
ed examples)  in  preventing  every  defect 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  which,  if  neglect- 
ed during  the  first  years  of  childhood,  may- 
cause  at  a  more  advanced  age  the  habit 
of  stuttering ;  a  most  serious  defect,  which 
often  becomes  ridiculous  and  humiliating 
to  persons  of  distinguished  intellect.  Last- 
ly, children  like  to  write,  read,  and  count 
objects. 

"  In  conformity  with  the  above  observa- 
tions, the  following  plan  of  education  is 
constructed.  As  to  the  education  and  in- 
struction of  the  intellect,  it  is  proposed  to 
effect  this  by  the  knowledge  of  familiar 
objects,  and  of  their  names,  disposed  sys- 
tematically and  distributed  into  classes ; 
so  that,  while  children  learn  them,  they 
may  be  directed  to  distinguish  their  like- 
ness or  unlikeness,  the  whole  and  its  va- 
rious parts,  the  genera  and  species.  In 
this  part  of  instruction  are  comprised  the 
names  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  of 
our  clothes,  and  of  the  most  common  na- 
tural objects,  divided  into  animals,  vege- 
tables, and  earths,  of  food,  of  buildings, 
and  of  their  parts,  &c. 

"  The  method  employed  for  the  commu- 
nication of  this  and'  all  other  knowledge, 
is  the  demonstrative,  that  is,  by  the  actual 
exhibition  of  the  objects  themselves,  or  of 
faithful  representations  of  them.  To  this 
department  of  education  belongs  also  the 
study  of  the  alphabet,  of  reading,  writing, 
and  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  as  well 
as  of  religion,  regarded  as  a  principal  ob- 
ject, and  treated  historically,  as  is  most 


adapted  to  this  tender  age,  when  we  are 
almost  incapable  of  abstraction. 

"  To  moral  education  and  instruction 
belong  the  daily  prayers  in  Italian  for 
morning,  noon,  and  evening,  and  for  re- 
turning thanks,  containing  short,  but  fer- 
vent, liftings  up  of  the  mind  to  God,  taken 
from  the  Scriptures  and  from  the  Catholic 
liturgy,  and  which  are  always  accompa- 
nied with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Saluta- 
tion of  the  Angels,  &c.  Add  to  this  the 
explanations  of  the  pictures  of  sacred  his- 
tory, from  which  we  do  not  fail  to  deduce 
moral  principles  for  the  regulation  of  the 
conduct.  The  very  discipline  of  the  school 
too  is  all  a  moral  education,  since  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  exact  obedience  and  sub- 
ordination from  all,  by  which  they  are  ha- 
bituated to  order.  Whenever,  too,  slight 
differences  arise  between  the  children, 
they  are  taken  advantage  of  to  establish 
principles  of  conduct  and  of  mutual  kind- 
ness, which  are  not  slow  to  strike  root  in 
their  tender  minds,  nor  easily  lose  their  in- 
fluence in  after-life. 

"  Their  moral  education  is  also  promo- 
ted by  the  Psalms,  which  they  learn  as 
they  sing  them.  It  is  true  that  they  may 
not  comprehend  all  contained  in  these 
hymns,  but  the  time  will  come  when  they 
will  understand  their  meaning;  then,  in- 
stead of  the  indecencies  and  nonsense 
contained  in  the  songs  of  the  people, 
they  will  find  themselves  instructed  and 
strengthened  with  sentiments  of  a  divine 
morality. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  physical  educa- 
tion. The  organs  of  the  voice  and  of 
hearing  are  educated  by  the  exercise  of 
singing,  and  by  the  inspection  of  prints 
(in  the  choice  of  which  the  best  and  most 
regular  should  be  selected)  the  sight  is 
educated  to  appreciate  what  is  beautiful 
and  well  proportioned.  The  games  and 
gymnastic  exercises  adapted  to  their  age 
and  strength  contribute  greatly  to  give 
them  force  and  agility.  As  a  part  of  phy- 
sical education,  we  must  besides  consider 
the  regular  life  which  they  lead  at  the 
school,  their  frequent  recreations,  even 
the  studies  being  conducted  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  diversion,  their  eating  at  fixed 
hours  and  of  wholesome  food,  the  march- 
ing round  the  school-room,  and  the  walk- 
ing to  and  from  the  school." 

Such  are  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Italian  infant-schools  are  founded.  The 
furniture  of  one  of  tiiese  institutions  is  com- 
posed of  few  and  simple  articles.  Besides 
the  building  and  play-ground,  wilh  a  few  im- 
plements for  gymnastic  exercises,  there  are 
benches,  and  desks  with  slates  let  into  the 
wood,  for  the  highest  class.  The  mistress 
has  a  desk  with  drawers  for  the  registers, 
prints,.  &c. 

Everything  being  taught  by  means  of  the 
sight  or  of  imitation,  books  are  not  neces- 
sary.    The  subjects  of  instruction,  besides 
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the  prayers  and  psalms,  are  moral  stories, 
or  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  related  to  the  chil- 
dren in  pure  and  simple  language,  and  alter- 
wards  more  fully  illustrated  by  pictures 
painted  for  the  purpose  by  ladies  of  the  so- 
cieties, representing  the  scenes  described, 
which  particularly  interest  the  children,  and 
make  them  very  attentive  to  the  story,  in 
order  that,  when  the  picture  is  exhibited,  they 
may  be  able  to  understand  it.  This  leads 
to  questions  on  the  scene  represented  in  the 
picture,  the  persons,  their  attitudes,  the  color 
of  their  clothes,  and  innumerable  others,  all 
calculated  to  give  a  habit  of  observation  and 
an  idea  of  art.  Pictures  also  of  instruments 
employed  in  different  trades,  and  men  at 
work  with  them,  are  very  interesting  to  the 
children,  and  afford  a  vehicle  for  much  use- 
ful information.  The  youngest  learn  to  re- 
peat distinctly  their  own  names,  the  parts  of 
their  persons,  and  of  their  clothing,  the  fur- 
niture of  the  room,  and  so  on.  They  are 
taught  to  count  first  single  numbers,  then 
two  at  a  time,  three  at  a  time,  and  so  on  ; 
and  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic — all  by 
means  of  a  great  frame,  having  twelve  wires, 
stretched  horizontally  one  beneath  another, 
on  each  of  which  are  strung  twelve  balls. 
Numeration,  or  the  value  of  figures,  accord- 
ing to  ihe  place  they  occupy,  is  taught  by  a 
similar  instrument,  only  having  the  wires 
perpendicular,  with  nine  balls  on  each,  all 
or  any  of  which  may  be  kept  out  of  sight  by 
means  of  a  spring,  which  retains  them  be- 
hind a  board  by  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
wires  is  covered.  The  wires,  beginning  at 
the  right  of  the  spectator,  correspond  to  the 
places  of  units,  tens,  hundreds,  &c.  Above 
each  wire  may  be  placed  moveable  cards 
having  the  Arabic  numerals  on  them,  so  as 
to  exhibit  to  the  children  at  the  same  time 
the  actual  number  by  means  of  the  balls, 
and  its  corresponding  Arabic  representative. 
For  teaching  fractions  another  frame  may 
be  employed  with  horizontal  wires,-  on  the 
uppermost  of  which  is  strung  a  cylinder,  on 
the  second  two  cylinders,  making,  when 
joined,  one  of  the  same  length  as  the  first, 
and  thus  representing  two  halves ;  below  is 
one  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  for  thirds, 
another  for  quarters,  and  so  on  Syllables, 
and  then  short  words,  are  taught  by  placing 
on  a  frame,  in  view  of  all  the  children,  move- 
able cards  having  letters  printed  upon  them. 
The  more  advanced  are  called  upon  to  come 
to  the  frame  and  form  a  given  word.  They 
then  pick  out,  one  by  one,  from  the  case  in 
which  the  cards  are  contained,  each  letter 
of  the  word,  and  then  divide  it  into  syllables, 
pronouncing  each  separately.  Notions  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  domestic  animals 
are  taught  by  stories  relating  to  them,  and 


illustrated  by  pictures ;  about  which  they  are 
questioned  as  to  their  use3,  their  food,  their 
paces,  their  cries,  &c,  with  injunctions  to 
treat  them  always  with  kindness.  The  girls 
learn  to  sew,  &c,  both  sexes  to  knit,  and 
other  easy  work,  whilst  the  youngest  occupy 
their  hands  in  picking  to  pieces  silk  rags. 

We  may  here  remark  that,  in  the  garden 
attached  to  the  infant  school  at  Geneva,  we 
remarked  beds  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  pro- 
tected only  by  a  low  slight  fence,  by  which 
means  the  chilJren  are  accustomed  to  ab- 
stain from  exercising  that  destructive  dispo- 
sition id  which  they  are  naturally  inclined 
to  indulge.  This  would  be  an  excellent 
idea  wherever  it  could  be  contrived  in  Eng- 
land, where,  it  is  a  universal  complaint, 
that  the  working  classes,  young  and  old,  are 
more  mischievous  than  those  of  any  other 
nation. 

It  is  found  in  Italy  that  a  distribution  of 
prizes  in  the  infant-schools  is  rather  injuri- 
ous than  otherwise,  those  who  obtain  them 
not  understanding  their  value;  while  the 
rest,  who  receive  nothing,  are  hurt  and  dis- 
appointed. Corporeal  punishments  are  en- 
tirely unnecessary,  and  are  completely  ex- 
cluded from  these  schools,  the  mistress  be- 
ing  only  allowed  to  make  the  offender 
stand  apart  from  his  companions ;  and  to 
induce  him,  by  kind  remonstrance,  to  feel 
sorrow  for  his  fault  and  a  desire  for  par- 
don.* 

A  great  deal  of  the  benefit  of  these  schools 
arises  from  the  proper  selection  of  the  mis- 
tress, who  keeps  a  register  of  any  observa- 
tions or  incidents  which  she  may  think  in- 
teresting. Ladies  are  also  appointed  by 
the  societies  to  inspect  the  schools  in  turn, 
and  they  also  keep  a  register  of  any  inte- 
resting facts  or  reflections  which  may  occur 
to  them,  which  are  read  at  the  meetings  of 
the  committee.  From  this  accurate  study 
of  a  number  of  children,  at  an  age  when 
previously  formed  habits  have  less  power 
to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  teacher,  the 
most  valuable  hints  for  the  science  of  edu- 
cation may  be  obtained. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  1837, 

+  We  were  struck  by  an  observation  on  this 
subject  made  by  the  excellent  director  of  the  in- 
stitution for  schoolmasters  at  Lausanne.  In  a 
lecture  on  the  principles  of  punishments,  and  the 
nature  of  those  adapted  to  schools,  he  remarked 
that  the  education  of  a  child  was  wholly  different 
from  the  training  of  an  animal.  Obedience 
which  results  merely  from  fear  is  of  little  value, 
the  great  object  must  be  t«  reach  the  heart,  and 
to  excite  in  the  child  a  true  repentance  ;  whereas 
corporal  punishment  is  considered  by  the  child 
to  be  in  itself  an  expiation  of  his  fault.  On  these 
principles  the  law  on  public  instruction  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud  expressly  forbids  corporal  chas- 
tisement in  the  public  schools. 
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there  were  in  existence  in  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  besides  the  infant-schools 
at  Cremona  above  mentioned,  another  in 
that  province,  one  in  each  of  the  provinces 
of  Mantua  and  Bergamo,  two  at  Venice, 
one  at  Vicenza,  and  one  at  Verona,  while 
others  were  in  preparation.  On  the  16th 
of  March,  the  secretary  of  the  society  for 
infant  schools  in  Milan  made  his  report  on 
their  state  in  that  city,  which  does  the 
greatest  credit  to  its  inhabitants.  The  pre- 
sident of  this  interesting  meeting  was  the 
son  of  the  great  Beccaria  a  circumstance 
which  could  not  but  suggest  to  all  present 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
assertion  of  the  claims  of  humanity  since 
the  period  when  his  father  raised  his  voice 
against  the  cruelty  and  absurdity  of  the 
criminal  law  and  procedure  in  his  days. 
The  report  commences  by  detailing  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  committee,  in  obtaining  for  the 
infant  school  society  the  privileges  of  per- 
petuity and  other  advantages  belonging  to 
what  is  called  in  Lombardy  a  causa  pia. 
The  first  requisite  towards  this  object  was  a 
capital  properly  invested,  (vatrimonio  di 
siabile  dotazione,)  for  which  purpose  they 
succeeded  in  raisingthe  large  sum  of  15,81 1 
Austrian  lire,  about  527L  The  institution 
had  enjoyed  the  active  support  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Lombardy,  Count  Hardig,  the 
protection  of  the  vice-queen,  and  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan. 
These  circumstances  are  of  importance,  in- 
asmuch as  this  is  the  first  instance  in  Italy 
where  a  similar  object  has  been  recognized 
by  the  government  as  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  ranked  as  a  regular  institution 
of  public  beneficence  ;  having  hitherto  only 
been  tolerated.  That  this  object  was  not 
gained  without  considerable  exertion  may 
be  supposed  from  some  notices  which  we 
gathered  from  private  sources  on  the  spot. 
When  license  was  requested  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  first  school  of  the  sort  to  be 
opened  at  Milan,  there  were  not  wanting 
those  of  the  highest  classes  who  opposed  it 
with  all  their  influence,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  represent  it  to  the  government  as  an  im- 
moral proposal,  and  one  of  which  they  won- 
dered that  a  priest  should  be  guilty.  It 
was  observed  to  us,  that,  had  it  been  a  plan 
for  founding  a  new  convent  for  monks  or 
nuns,  or  for  creating  a  school  to  be  intrust- 
ed to  such  hands,  every  assistance,  pecu- 
niary or  of  other  kinds,  would  have  been 
afforded.  But  to  think  of  introducing  an 
institution  copied  from"  the  heretics  of  Great 
Britain  or  Switzerland  was  too  bad.  When, 
however,  by  the  enlightened  support  of  the 
government,  these  objections  were  over- 
ruled, and  the  school  put  in  operation,  the 


ultra-purists  raised  a  cry  against  the  indeli- 
cacy of  assembling  infants  of  from  one  and 
a  half  to  five  years  old,  of  the  two  sexes,  in 
the  same  room,  though  they  are  placed  at 
opposite  ends  of  it.  They  took  some  pains  to 
persuade  the  parents  that  it  would  be  highly 
improper  to  allow  their  children  to  frequent 
a  school  where  such  promiscuous  associa- 
tion was  permitted.  Next  came  the  priests, 
crying  out  against  the  scandal  of  teaching 
children  to  say  their  prayers  in  their  mo- 
ther-tongue.  It  gave  us  great  pleasure  to 
learn,  however,  that  the  evident  advantages 
of  the  institution  are  every  day  winning  to 
the  cause  those  who  at  first  honestly  object- 
ed to  it  from  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

At  the  school  which  we  visited  we  found 
two  Sceurs  de  la  Charite  from  near  Turin, 
who  had  come  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  system  of  instruction,  in  order, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Sardinian  go- 
vernment, to  establish  a  similar  school  on 
their  return.  But  to  return  to  our  Report. 
Within  a  year  from  the  first  commencement 
of  this  new  era  in  the  education  of  Milan, 
there  were  opened  three  infant  schools,  con- 
taining 300  infants,  who  would  shortly  be 
increased  to  350,  and  they  expected  gra- 
dually to  add  to  these  schools  five  others, 
the  building  for  one  of  which,  to  contain 
150  children,  had  already  been  purchased, 
so  that  they  will  be  commensurate  with  the 
wants  of  the  population.  Each  school  is 
under  the  immediate  surveillance  of  an  in- 
spector chosen  from  among  the  subscribers, 
and  also  is  daily  visited  by  one  of  the  la- 
dies of  the  society,  who  take  this  maternal 
duty  upon  themselves  in  turn  for  a  week  at 
a  time.  Six  physicians  and  two  surgeons 
visit  gratuitously  the  three  infant  schools, 
and  make  a  report  of  the  state  of  health  of 
the  children  received,  and  of  the  effect  of 
the  change  in  their  manner  of  life  after 
their  entrance.  Four  druggists  furnish 
gratis  the  necessary  medicines.  The  com- 
mittee chosen  out  of  the  whole  society  have 
the  appointment  of  the  mistresses,  and  of 
the  course  of  education  pursued  in  all  the 
schools. 

No  little  indirect  advantage  has  accrued 
to  the  poorer  classes  in  Milan  from  the 
visits  made  at  their  houses  by  the  inspectors 
and  the  priests  of  the  different  parishes  in 
order  to  verify  their  claims  to  admission  for 
their  children  into  thesn  schools,  which  are 
entirely  gratuitous.  The  scenes  of  misery 
which  these  visits  have  revealed  would 
have  too  often  passed  unheard  of  and  unre- 
lieved, but  for  this  happy  accident  bringing 
charitable  persons  to  their  doors  The  in- 
human custom,  which  a  false  charity  has 
made  so  common  in   Italy,  of  abandoning 
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their  infants  to  the  foundling  hospital,  has  I  pleasure  of  perusing  oneor  two  of  several 


received  a  check,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
other  cities,  by  the  establishment  of  these 
schools.  "  Four  mothers,"  says  the  Report, 
"upon  the  simple  promise  that  their  chil- 
dren should  be  received  into  the  schools, 
immediately  claimed  them  from  the  found- 
ling hospital,  and  were  preserved  from  the 
necessity  of  placing  their  infants  there  by 
the  relief  afforded  them  in  the  reception  of 
their  elder  children  into  the  schools." 

The  physicians,  in  their  report  to  the  so- 
ciety, express  themselves  satisfied  with  the 
improvement  in  the  health  of  the  children, 
consequent  on  their  attendance  at  the 
schools.  Of  the  school  of  S.  Francesco  de 
Paola  it  says, — 

"  The  improvement  in  the  general  health 
of  this  school  is  surprising.  A  sufficiency 
of  food  of  good  quality,  administered  at 
stated  hours,   the   alternation   of  repose 


incidents  mentioned  in  the  Report,  in  proof 
of  the  succf  ss  of  these  instructions,  though 
commenced  only  a  few  months  before. 

The  mistress  of  the  school  of  S.  M.  Se- 
greta  having  gone  into  the  country  on  ac- 
count of  her  health,  the  children,  quite  af- 
flicted at  not  finding  her  on  their  arrival  at 
school  one  morning,  begged  the  assistant 
mistress  (who  was  the  mother  of  the  other) 
to  allow  them  to  say  an  Ave  Maria.  "  And 
for  whom,"  said  she,  "do  you  wish  to  say 
it  ?"  To  which  the  children  answered  with 
emotion,  "  We  wish  to  say  it  for  our  dear 
angel  (angioletto)  who,  we  fear,  is  ill." 
"And  who  is  this  dear  angel?"  asked  the 
assistant  in  astonishment.  "Our  good  mis- 
tress," answered  the  children  in  distress. 
They  had  given  this  seraphic  name  to  their 
excellent  instructress,  for  whose  restoration 
to  health  they  were  anxious  to  offer  their 


with  a  judicious  exertion  of  mind  and  bo-   prayers  to  the  Virgin.     Such  a  spontaneous 
dy,  and  cleanliness  in  their  persons  and  !  proof  of  affection  towards  her  daughter,  on 


dress,  which  is  enjoined  upon  the  parents 
as  a  particular  duty,  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced an  effect  so  great  that  it  may  be  al- 
most called  a  prodigy.  So  that  whoever 
remembers  the  condition  in  which  we  re- 
ceived these  children,  and  compares  it 
with  that  which  they  now  present,  will  be 
really  affected  by  it,  a  reward  almost  too 
abundant  for  those  who,  either  with  their 


the  part  of  sixty  infants,  was  so  affecting  a 
spectacle  that  the  mistress  declared  that  she 
never  should  forget  it. 

On   another  occasion,   the   mistress  was 
compelled  to   employ  the  only  chastisement 
permitted  in  those  schools,  that  of  making 
jthe  naughty  child  stand  apart  from  its  com- 
panions ;  and  this  correction  was  to  be  ap- 


money  or  their  care,  have  assisted  in  re-  !  plied  to  a  little  girl  who  was  generally  the 
storing  to  society,  as  active  and  useful  best  in  the  sch0ol.     Unaccustomedto  such  a 


members,  those  who  otherwise,  afflicted 
with  a  painful  existence,  would  only  have 
been  a  burden  to  it." 

Turning  now  from  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  these  infants  to  their  moral  and  in- 
tellectual training,  the  Report  correctly 
states  the  true  intention  of  these  institutions. 


punishment,  confused  and  weeping,  she  had 
not  courage  to  move  from  her  place :  the 
mistress  had  hardly  risen  to  compel  her  obe- 
dience, when  all  the  children  together  beg- 
ged her  to  pardon  the  delinquent.  The  par- 
don was  granted  to  this  unanimous  interces- 
sion, and  this  act  of  benevolence  on  the  part 
It  consists  not  so  much  in  a  precocious  de-   of  her  companions  had  the  happiest  effect  in 


velopment  of  the  intellect,  as  in  a  well- 
directed  preparation  for  the  most  useful  no- 
tions of  practical  life,  and,  more  than  all,  in 
the  fostering  religious  and  moral  sentiments, 
which  may  be  reduced  by  practice  and  ex- 
ample to  fixed  and  unshaken  habits.  The 
system  of  Aporti,  detailed  in  the  Manual  of 
the  Abate  Ferranti  Aporti,  and  also  in  his 
Guide  for  Infant  Shools,  published  in  1835, 
of  which  we  have  already  given  some  idea, 
has  been  adopted  at  Milan. 

But  the  chief  care  is  bestowed,  in  ill 
these  exercises,  in  their  amusements,  and, 
on  every  occasion  which  presents  itself,  on 
creating  in  them  proper  feelings,  respect 
for  each  other's  property,  abhorrence  of 
falsehood,  habits  of  obedience  and  docility, 
gratitude  and  benevolence  to  each  other,  by 
settling  their  little  disputes,  and  making 
them,  as  far  ns  possible,  judges  of  their  own 
actions.      We  cannot  refuse  our  readers  the 


preventing  the  little  girl  from  falling  again 
into  any  offence. 

So  natural  is  the  taste  for  singing  among 
the  children  of  Italy,  that  the  introduction  of 
this  exercise  has  been  found  one  of  the  most 
ready  means  of  rendering  them  docile  and 
obedient.     The  Report  says  : 

"The  privileged  race  which  draws  its 
breath  under  the  sky  of  Italy  is  born  for 
song;  set  them  singing,  and  you  have  al- 
ready civilized  them  !  From  the  instinct 
of  imitation,  most  of  them  on  entering  the 
schools  had  already  caught  some  of  the 
unrefined  songs  common  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  became  then  important  to  substi- 
tute for  these  songs  a  better  kind,  and  this 
part  of  their  education  has  had  this  happy 
effect  that,  in  those  families  whose  chil- 
dren frequent  the  schools,  the  elder  mem- 
bers have  learned  from  the  little  creatures 
the  hymns  which  the  latter  brought  home 
with  them,  and  thus  perhaps  the  praises  of 
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their  Maker,  and  of  the  virtues  of  Chris- 
tians, have  forever  superseded  the  inde- 
cent airs  in  which  they  before  indulged." 

On  Christmas-day  last,  the  rector  of  S. 
M.  Segreta  allowed  the  children  of  the 
school  over  which  he  presides  with  such 
activity,  to  sing  Manzoni's  splendid  hymn 
on  the  Nativity,  in  his  church.  The  inno- 
cent voices  of  those  infants  moved  to  tears 
all  the  congregation  ;  it  was  like  the  song  of 
the  angels  who  first  announced  the  great 
event. 

"  We  know  not  how  to  express,"  says 
the  Report,  "the  humble  joy  with  which 
the  parents  that  day  took  their  children 
home  from  church.  They  had  become, 
as  it  were,  sacred  in  their  eyes  :  they  had 
sung  the  praises  of  their  Maker  in  a  way 
which  the  more  advanced  in  life  cannot 
equal.  All  the  poor  people  present  desired 
to  have  some  connection,  either  by  relation- 
ship or  by  kind  offices,  with  these  infants  ; 
they  were  proud  of  possessing  little  crea- 
tures so  improved.  Such  a  solemn  con- 
solation afforded  to  the  poor  man  is  of  the 
greatest  effect  in  filling  his  heart  with  the 
comforting  persuasion  that  his  tears  are 
wiped  away,  and  his  griefs  alleviated.  He 
returned  home  blessing  in  his  heart  the 
charity  of  his  country,  and  blessing  the  pa- 
ternal care  of  the  government,  which  had 
so  steadily  supported  from  its  first  birth 
this  institution  of  true  Christian  charity." 

The  general  interest  which  these  insti- 
tutions are  beginning  to  excite  in  Milan, 
now  that  their  claims  to  public  support  are 
more  generally  known,  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
exertion  necessary,  on  the  part  both  of  pri- 
vate individuals  and  of  the  authorities,  for 
mitigating  the  terrors  of  the  cholera,  which 
visited  Milan  last  year,  not  only  were  large 
sums  subscribed  for  the  permanent  founda- 
tion and  annual  expenses  of  the  schools, 
but  others  sent  presents  of  linen,  furniture, 
and  other  necessaries,  whilst  the  very  work- 
men rivalled  each  other  in  the  moderation  of 
their  prices  and  their  rapidity  in  executing 
the  necessary  adaptations  in  the  buildings 
appropriated  to  the  schools. 

It  has  been  before  stated,  that  gentlemen 
of  the  medical  profession  afford  their  time 
and  skill  gratuitously,  and  the  same  is  done 
by  the  architects  who  furnish  plans  for  the 
buildings.  Ladies  (including  the  vice- 
queen)  have  contributed  work  to  be  dispo- 
sed of  by  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools,  and  some  of  the  first  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  city  have  likewise  contribu- 
ted the  fruits  of  their  genius  in  aid  of  these 
excellent  institutions.  The  corporation 
manifested  its  interest  for  their   prosperity 


by  repairing  a  street  leading  to  one  of  the 
schools,  and  ordered  besides  a  flagging  to 
be  laid  expressly  for  the  accommodation  of 
children  frequenting  this  establishment. 

The  small  expense  at  which  an  immense 
benefit  may  be  diffused  by  these  institutions 
is  proved  by  the  accounts  of  those  of  Milan, 
as  everywhere  else;  45  Austrian  lire,  or  1/. 
10s.  English,  being  sufficient  for  a  year's 
education  for  each  child,  besides  supplying 
them  with  a  sort  of  frock  with  sleeves  to  be 
worn  in  school,  a  dinner  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  medical  attendance. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  infant  and  Sunday 
schools  that  the  public  spirit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lombardy  can  manifest  itself  in  the 
furtherance  of  education,  whereas  in  Tus- 
cany a  much  wider  field  is  open  for  the  ex- 
ertions of  philanthropy,  the  instruction  of 
the  lower  orders  of  all  ages  being  very  im- 
perfectly provided  for.  The  Tuscans  have 
not  neglected  this  opportunity  of  proving 
that  the  liberality  and  energy  in  thepro- 
motion  of  public,  objects,  which  rendered 
their  country  so  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  former  times,  is  still  not  extinct.  A  sys- 
tem of  government  schools  was  indeed  es« 
tablished  by  the  great  reformer  Leopold  I., 
and  yet  exists  in  the  laws,  but  has  been  in 
general  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  le- 
thargy, and  where  it  yet  shows  some  signs 
of  life,  is  little  in  unison  with  the  wants  of 
the  present  age.  This  state  of  things  has 
stimulated  private  beneficence  to  endeavor 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  according  to  the 
wants  and  means  of  satisfying  them  possess- 
ed by  each  locality.  Hence,  no  general 
description  can  be  given  of  the  means  of  edu- 
cation in  Tuscany,  no  regular  system  be- 
ing established,  but  each  part  being  differ- 
ently circumstanced  Though,  however, 
the  population  may  by  this  means  be  less 
uniformly  supplied  with  instruction,  this 
state  of  things  favors  the  development  of 
an  originality  and  independence  of  ideas, 
from  which  the  science  of  education  has 
much  to  hope,  and  which  may  render  the 
schools  of  Tuscany  as  eminent  in  the  sci- 
ence of  teaching,  as  its  republics  of  old  were 
in  that  of  government.  In  this  country 
both  infant  and  Lancasterian  schools  have 
taken  root  in  a  congenial  soil,  and  flourish 
with  an  independent  and  vigorous  growth, 
quite  different  from  that  of  an  institution 
merely  borrowed   from  another  people. 

In  the  year  1835,  the  population  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  amounted  to 
1,421,000. 

Omitting  the  academical  instruction  af- 
forded in  Tuscany  by  the  Universities  of 
Pisa  and  Siena,  (founded  in  1160  and 
1275,  and  containing,  the  first,    about  600, 
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the  second,  about  300  students,)  and  the 
Sludj  Accademici  at  Florence,  comprising 
medicine  and  the  fine  arts,  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  Secondary  and  Elementary  in- 
struction. 

Secondary  instruction  is  afforded  to  males 
in  five  colleges,  containing  about  1200 
scholars — seven  superior  Latin  schools  un- 
der the  Padri  Scolopj,  with  about  1800 — 
and  twenty-one  in  the  episcopal  seminaries, 
with  about  1000  boarders,  besides  some 
hundreds  of  day-scholars.  Secondary  in- 
struction for  females  is  given  in  establish- 
ments called  Conservatorj,  all  under  the  di- 
rection of  nuns,  of  which  Tuscany  possess- 
es forty-three. 

We  come  now  to  Elementary  instruction, 
which  is  more  properly  the  subject  of  our 
present  inquiry.  In  the  247  comuni  into 
which  the  Grand  Duchy  is  divided,  there 
are  230  government  boys'  schools  where 
the  children  are  received  gratis,  besides 
others  in  the  principal  towns;  but  those  in  the 
country  are  often  little  frequented,  the  me- 
thods of  instruction  very  defective,  and  their 
efficiency  very  small,  from  want  of  proper 
superintendence  and  direction.  For  the 
education  of  the  females  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, the  government  supports  seven  ele- 
mentary schools  in  some  of  the  principal 
towns,  containing  about  1700  girls.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  fourteen  schools  at  the 
expense  of  the  comuni,  and  others  for  both 


sexes  attached  to  charitable  institutions,  or 
for  which  the  scholars  pay.  The  defec- 
tiveness, however,  of  all  these  different 
means  of  instruction  is  but  too  plain,  when 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  children  who 
actually  frequent  school  at  any  time  is  to 
the  whole  population  as  one  to  sixty. 

It  is  to  compensate  this  great  want,  and 
to  introduce  improved  methods  of  teaching, 
that  many  of  the  most  estimable  inhabitants 
of  the  Grand  Duchy,  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  conditions,  nobles,  churchmen,  lawyers, 
physicians,  merchants,  &c,  have  lately 
turned  their  united  energies  and  acquire- 
ments, regarding  the  diminution  of  popular 
ignorance  and  the  improvement  of  the  habits 
and  morals  of  the  people  as  the  first  step 
towards  any  real  social  progress. 

The  means  which  have  been  as  yet  em- 
ployed for  diffusing  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation by  private  exertion  in  Tuscany,  have 
been  the  establishment  of  infant  schools  and 
of  schools  of  mutual  instruction.  The  term 
Lancasterian  schools  would  not  give  a 
proper  idea  of  the  method  employed  in  these 
last,  as  they  have  adopted  in  them  whate- 
ver alterations  and  anxious  study  of  the 
wants  of  each  locality,  or  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  education,  have  suggested.  We 
will  first  give  a  general  view  of  the  several 
institutions  of  both  classes  which  have  been 
as  yet  opened,  and  then  proceed  to  a  more 
particular  account  of  some  of  them. 


Schools  of  Mutual  Instruction. 


Name  of  Place. 


Florence     , 

Leghorn      

Pisa     

Siena 

Pistoia 

Figline 

Lari 

Seravezza   

Pescia 

Portoferraio  .  .  .  . 

(Elba.) 
Arezz® 

Total 


Number  of 
Schools. 


16 


How  Supported. 


A  society 

Dimidoff     

A  society 

Israelites     ...... 

A  society 

A  society 

The  comune    ,  .  . 

The  comune     .  .  , 

The  comune    .  .  , 

The  comune     .  .  . 

Private  school  .  .  . 

Particulars  not 

known. 

Do. 


Number  of 
boys. 


340 
100 
250 

60 
100 

50 
200 

80 

60 

80 
Not  known. 


Do. 


Number  of 
Girls. 


60 

50 
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Name  of  Place. 


Florence     

Leghorn     

Pisa 

Siena 

Pralo 

Total 


Number  of 
Schools. 


12 


How  supported. 


Society  .  .  . 
Israelites  .  . 
Society  .  .  . 
Private  school 
Israelites  .  . 
Society  .  .  . 
Society  .  .  . 
Society     .  .  . 


Number  of 
Boys. 


210 
25 


45 
29 

45 


354 


Number  of 
Girls. 


188 

125 

45 

138 

80 


576 


Besides  the  infant  schools  above  enumera- 
ted, another  is  shortly  to  be  established  in 
Florence  on  a  liberal  scale,  for  a  hundred 
children,  by  Dimidoff. 

The  society  has  also  this  year,  by  means 
of  a  lottery  of  ladies'  work,  obtained  sufficient 
to  establish  another  school,  which  will  be  ap- 
propriated to  girls,  and  will  be  supported  by 
increased  subscription. 

The  system  of  mutual  instruction  has  re- 
ceived a  great  impulse  in  Tuscany,  by  the 
formation  in  1819  of  a  society  at  Florence 
for  its  promotion.  To  this  end  they  have 
established  two  large  boys'  schools  in  that 
town,  published  a  guide  for  the  direction  of 
those  who  wish  to  put  the  same  system  in 
practice  elsewhere,  and  formed  a  magazine 
of  slates,  books,  and  all  the  furniture  neces- 
sary for  a  school  of  a  hundred  children, 
which  can  be  procured  from  them  immediate- 
ly, and  at  wholesale  prices.  The  newly  es- 
tablished schools  are,  therefore,  naturally  led 
to  adopt  a  system  which  combines  so  many 
advantages  as  a  means  of  popular  education. 

The  school  at  Leghorn,  from  its  size,  the 
attention  which  has  been  paid  to  it,  and  the 
useful  modifications  of  the  system  which  pre- 
vails in  other  places  which  have  been  intro- 
duced in  it,  seems  to  claim  a  more  particular 
notice.  It  is  also  interesting  to  an  English- 
man, from  the  names  of  so  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen being  found  in  the  list  of  subscribers, 
together  with  those  of  persons  belonging  to 
most  European  nations,  collected  in  this  ac- 
tive emporium  of  commerce, 

This  school  was  opened  in  February, 
1829,  the  first  object  being  to  form  boys  to 
act  as  monitors.  It  was  then  gradually  en- 
larged, and  in  1835  removed  into  the  present 
building,  which  has  been  erected  by  the  so- 
ciety on  a  magnificent  scale,  expressly  for  it. 
It  now  contains  250  boys.  The  school  is 
open  six  hours  a  day,  three  in  the  morning, 
and  as  many  in  the  afternoon,  one  of  which 
is  devoted  to  each  of  the  three  exercises, 
reading,    writing,  and  arithmetic.     Besides 


this,  the  upper  classes  learn  linear  drawing, 
and  the  monitors  of  two  or  three  classes  are 
examined  by  the  director  daily,  to  ascertain 
that  they  are  fit  for  the  duties  which  they 
have  to  perform,  so  that  in  this  way  the  whole 
body  of  monitors,  on  whom  so  much  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  school  depends,  are  review- 
ed every  week.  The  school  is  divided  into 
twenty-two  classes  for  reading  and  writing, 
and  into  thirty  for  arithmetic.  It  has  been 
found  very  important  to  render  the  grades  of 
instruction  as  numerous  as  possible,  so  that 
the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  should  be 
gradual,  and,  as  it  were,  imperceptible.  By  this 
means  the  progress  is  sure,and  the  boy  is  never 
discouraged  by  finding  difficulties  which  he  is 
not  prepared  to  surmount.*The  classes  in  each 
separate  branch  of  instruction  are  composed 
of  different  individuals,  so  that  backwardness 
in  arithmetic,  for  example,  does  not  retard  a 
boy's  progress  u  reading  or  writing.  In 
each  of  these  branches  two  operations  may 
be  observed,  one  of  which  may  be  called 
imitation,  the  other  application.  In  the  first, 
the  children  repeat  word  by  word  what  is 
told  them  by  the  monitors ;  in  the  second, 
they  are  required  to  make  an  application  of 
what  they  have  thus  been  taught.  For  ex- 
ample, in  reading  :  in  the  first  class,  the 
monitor  points  to  a  syllable,  and  pronounces 
it ;  the  scholar  repeats  this  aloud.  This  is 
imitation.  The  monitor  orders  a  child  to 
find  a  certain  syllable ;  the  child  finds  it  and 
names  it.  This  is  application.  Again  in 
arithmetic,  the  monitor  draws  four  lines  on  a 
slate,  and  says,  "  To  represent  four  lines,  this 
figure  is  used,"  (pointing  to  4).  The  child 
repeats  the  name,  and  writes  the  figure. 
This  is  imitation.  The  monitor  makes  ano- 
ther number  of  lines  on  the  slate,  and  asks  the 
children,  "How  many  lines  have  I  made?" 
They  tell  the  number,  find  it  on  the  table  of 
figures,  and   write  it.     This  is  application. 

*  In  one  of  the  Lascasterian  schools  at  Geneva, 
which  contained  only  200  boys,  we  found  forty- 
three  classes  in  arithmetic. 
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The  manner  of  learning  to  read  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  irrational  method  go- 
rie rally  adopted,  in  which  a  child  is  made  to 
learn  a  number  of  names  of  letters,  which  he 
must  afterwards  unlearn,  in  order  to  combine 
these  same  letters  into  syllables.  Our  mean- 
ing will  be  best  shown  by  an  example.  From 
knowing  the  names  of  the  four  letters  w,  a,  /,  /, 
how  is  a  child  possibly  to  conjecture  that  these 
four  long  names  combined  together  should 
form  a  monosyllable,  wall.  Having  been 
taught  to  consider  w  as  equivalent  to  "  dou- 
ble u,"  a  as  equivalent  to  "  ay,"  I  to  "  el" 
and  /  to  "  el"  how  is  he  to  guess  that  "  dou- 
ble u-ay-el-el"  should  be  sounded  wall. 
The  names  of  single  letters  do  not  help  at 
all  to  know  how  they  should  be  pronounced 
when  combined  into  syllables,  particularly  in 
English,  wheie  each  vowel  has  so  many  dif- 
ferent sounds.  From  knowing  the  names 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  do  we  know  the  pro- 
nunciation of  ancient  Greek?  The  rational 
way  of  teaching  a  child  to  read  is  to  begin 
by  teaching  the  sound  of  each  consonant 
preceded  and  followed  by  each  of  the  five 
vowels,  and  then  combinations  of  the  vowels 
and  double  consonants  ;  then  single  syllables 
may  be  combined  into  words  of  two  or  more 
syllables.  Indeed,  we  have  known  children 
learn  to  read  quickly  and  correctly  by  be- 
ginning at  once  with  an  easy  book,  passing 
over  all  the  tedious  work  of  syllables  without 
meaning.  The  first  word  was  pointed  out 
to  the  child  and  pronounced.  The  child,  al- 
ready knowing  the  word,  soon  caught  the 
form  of  the  printed  letters  which  represented 
it,  so  as  to  know  it  again  by  sight  whenever 
he  met  with  it.  In  the  same  way  he  was 
taught  the  following  words,  and  this,  as  they 
were  really  words,  that  he  already  knew  by 
ear,  and  having  a  meaning  attached  to  them, 
was  much  less  of  a  task  than  the  remember- 
ing a  number  of  syllables  with  no  meaning.* 

But  to  return  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Leghorn  school.  In  this  institution  are 
daily  assembled  250  boys,  belonging  to  a 
class  of  society  in  which  harshness  in  the 
treatment  of  children  is  not  rare,  and  yet  the 
most  perfect  discipline  and  order  are  obtain- 
ed without  the  use  of  corporal  punishment. 
The  3 1st  article  of  the  directions  to  the  mas- 
ter is  to  this  effect :  "  The  director  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  employ  the  rod,  or  to 
strike  his  scholars  with  the  hand."f     It   be- 


*  At  the  admirable  Lancastrian  school  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  Borough 
Road,  the  children  begin  with  words  of  three 
letters,  which  affords  the  opportunity  of  question- 
ing them  on  their  meaning,  as  well  as  of  merely 
learning  the  mechanical  ait  of  reading 

t  Guida  per  le  Scuole  di  Reciproco Inseena- 
mento.  ° 
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comes  an  interesting  inquiry  how  this  excel- 
lent effect  is  produced.  The  possibility  of 
aniving  at  a  result  so  desirable  seems  to 
form  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem of  mutual  instruction,  in  which  one  boy 
is  made  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of 
his  fellow-scholars.  About  a  third  part  of 
the  whole  school  form  a  body  of  monitors. 
They  are  selected  by  the  director  or  master 
from  the  higher  classes,  and,  besides  the  in- 
struction implied  by  their  position  in  the 
school,  they  must  be  above  seven  years  of 
age,  must  not  have  been  registered  as  insu- 
bordinate for  a  month  before  their  election, 
nor  have  been  accused  before  the  jury  (of 
which  more  hereafter)  for  six  months.  When 
a  boy  uniting  these  requisites  is  to  be  appoint- 
ed monitor,  the  director  summons  all  the  rest 
of  the  body,  and  proposes  to  them  the  name 
of  the  intended  member,  asking  if  they  know 
any  objection  to  his  admission.  If  no  suffi- 
cient objection  is  stated,  he  is  forthwith  elect- 
ed. The  body  of  monitors,  thus  constituted, 
is  assembled  every  morning  by  the  director, 
and  he  appoints  those  who  shall  serve  dur- 
ing that  day  in  each  class.  Once  a  week, 
one  of  the  monitors  is  appointed  by  the  di- 
rector inspec'or  general,  and  another,  subor- 
dinate to  him,  called  the  monitor.general. 
Tne  whole  instruction  and  discipline  of  the 
school  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  monitors, 
the  director  and  his  assistant  having  only  to 
overlook  the  whole,  and  see  that  all  do  their 
duty.  The  monitors  are  forbidden  to  speak 
to  any  of  their  class,  or  to  allow  them  to  talk 
together,  unless  on  the  business  before  them. 
At  the  end  of  each  lesson,  the  inspector-ge- 
neral goes  round  the  whole  school,  and  is  told 
by  each  monitor  the  name  of  the  boy  who 
has  been  most  diligent,  and  also  of  any  one 
that  has  been  negligent,  in  each  class,  wh»ch 
names  he  writes  down  on  his  slate.  The  in- 
spector then  returns  to  his  desk  at  the  head 
of  the  room,  and  reads  aloud  the  names  of 
the  diligent  and  negligent,  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  monitors,  which  names  the 
director  then  copies  into  a  register,  or  rather 
he  makes  certain  marks  opposite  to  the  names 
of  these  boys  in  a  register  containing  the 
names  of  the  whole  school,  and  arranged  for 
that  purpose,  so  that  at  a  glance  the  conduct 
of  each  boy  may  be  seen  at  once.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  the  monitors  who  have  con- 
ducted themselves  well  receive  a  mark  of 
approbation.  Every  Satuiday,  the  monitors 
point  out  any  boy  in  their  class  whom  they 
may  think  worthy  of  passing  into  a  higher 
one,  and  if,  upon  examination,  the  director 
finds  him  fitted  for  it,  he  passes.  Every  two 
months,  when  the  visitor  of  the  school  goes 
out  of  office,  a  general  examination  of  the 
whole  school  takes  place,  when  any  who  are 
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found  deficient  are  put  back  into  an  inferior 
class,  and  a  report  of  the  whole  is  made  by 
the  visitor  in  writing. 

For  further  encouragement  to  good  con- 
duct, one-tenth  part  of  the  school  forms  what 
is  called  the  society  of  merit.  The  admis- 
sion into  this  body  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  classes,  but  is  determined  by  the 
marks  of  diligence  in  the  register,  of  which 
150  are  necessary,  after  the  deduction  of  the 
marks  of  negligence,  one  of  the  latter  can- 
celling four  of  the  former.  Besides  this 
the  candidate  must  not  have  been  accused 
before  the  jury  for  a  year,  must  not  be  above 
sixteen  years  old,  and  must  be  able  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher  pretty  well.  When  a  va- 
cancy is  to  be  filled  up.  the  director  proposes 
three  candidates,  out  of  whom  the  rest  of  the 
society  choose,  by  secret  voting,  one,  who  is 
admitted  at  the  halt  yearly  public  distribu- 
tion of  prizes.  The  members  wear  a  medal, 
are  seated  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  school 
on  occasions  ofeeremony,  and  are  presented 
to  any  distinguished  visitor  who  comes  to 
see  the  school. 

We  come  now  to  the  jury,  an  institution 
destined  to  deprive  the  punishments  inflicted 
of  any  appearance  of  passion,  and  to  render 
them  more  imposing.  Those  who  are  ca- 
pable of  sitting  on  a  jury  are  chosen,  one 
from  each  class,  by  the  rest  of  the  boys  of 
the  class.  Half  the  number  are  changed 
upon  each  half-yearly  distribution  cf  prizes. 
When  a  boy  is  accused  of  any  offence,  he 
selects  from  this  body  the  jury  who  are  to 
try  him,  which  consists  of  four  boys,  presi- 
ded over  by  the  inspector-general.  If  the 
accused  belong  to  the  body  of  monitors,  or 
to  the  society  of  merit,  he  may  select  his 
jury  from  those  of  his  own  class.  The  jury, 
having  heard  witnesses,  and  the  defence  of 
the  culprit,  communicate  each  secretly  to 
the  inspector  the  punishment  which  he 
deems  just,  and  the  director  chooses,  from 
their  verdicts,  that  which  accords  best  with 
the  printed  laws  of  the  school.  An  account 
of  the  whole  proceeding  is  then  entered  in  a 
register  kept  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Leghorn  that,  amidst  the  affairs  of 
commerce,  in  which  most  of  the  supporters 
of  this  school  are  engaged,  those  appointed 
by  the  society  to  visit  the  school  have  been 
found  most  diligent  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty,  though  they  are  required  to  attend 
daily  each  for  two  months  in  the  year,  to 
make  observations,  receive  applications  for 
admission,  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
conduct  of  all,  and  point  out  those  de- 
serving of  rewards ;  of  all  which  particulars 
they  have  to  present  a  written  report  at  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  committee.     The 


importance  of  this  daily  observation  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  system,  in  its  mi- 
nute details,  cannot  be  too  much  insisted 
upon.  It  stimulates  the  exertions  of  the  di- 
rector and  scholars,  and  affords  the  means 
of  introducing  innumerable  little  improve- 
ments, and  ofimmediately  altering  whatever 
is  amiss. 

The  chief  difficulty  attending  the  mutual 
system  of  instruction  is  to  prevent  the  in- 
struction conveyed  by  it  from  degenerating 
into  a  mere  mechanical  exertion  of  the  me- 
mory, unconnected  with  the  opening  of  the 
mind  and  the  improvement  of  the  reasoning 
faculties.  Thus  children  will  sometimes 
know  all  the  words  in  a  sentence,  and  read 
them  correctly,  without  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  the  whole.  That  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  necessary  defect  in  the  system 
is  proved  by  our  experience  in  England, 
where  it  has  been  adapted  not  only  to  teach 
reading  with  intelligence,  but  to  higher 
branches  ofknowledge,  such  as  geography, 
history,  drawing,  and  natural  history.  This 
effect  is  obtained  by  constantly  requiring  the 
monitors  to  call  into  exercise  the  reasoning 
faculties  of  their  class,  by  questioning  them 
on  the  meaning  of  every  thing  they  learn, 
from  their  first  entrance  into  the  school. 

The  difficulty  has  been  felt  at  the  school 
of  mutual  instruction  at  Florence,  where 
the  five  higher  classes  receive  instruction 
from  the  director  in  person,  an  exercise 
which  is  called  sviluppointellettuale.  This 
is  accomplished  by  each  reading  in  turn  a 
short  paragraph,  upon  the  meaning  of  which 
the  director  questions  them,  enlarging  upon 
any  point  of  morals,  or  other  incidental  sub- 
ject, from  which  instruction  maybe  derived. 
Besides  this,  some  of  the  highest  boys  are 
required  to  write  some  little  original  com- 
position while  at  home  ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  history  of  a  holiday  or  festival,  a  de- 
scription of  some  incident,  or  a  story  which 
has  been  read  to  them. 

We  have  already  given  so  much  space  to 
the  description  of  infant  schools  in  Lom- 
bardy,  that  we  must  pass  over  in  silence 
those  of  a  similar  kind  in  Tuscany,  particu- 
larly as  the  latter  are  principally  modelled 
on  the  system  of  Aporti  above  alluded  to. 
We  will  only  remark  a  most  important  ac- 
cession lately  made  by  the  society  of  infant 
schools  at  Florence,  by  the  reception  into 
their  body  of  twelve  capioV  arte,  or  heads  of 
trades,  a  class  who  formerly  possessed  the 
government  of  the  Florentine  Republic. 
The  last  report  in  reference  to  these  indi- 
viduals, says — 

"  It  is  known  to  you  all,  that  those  wonder- 
ful moments,  those  superb  edifices,  those  ma- 
jestic temples,with  which  our  city  abounds,are 
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all  the  creations  of  that  period  in  our  history 
when  the  magistrates  who  ruled  the  Republic 
were  selected  from  our  corporations  of  arts  ; 
when,  under  their  direction,  Florence  was 
the  arbilress  of  the  fate  of  Italy." 

Amongst  the  trades  thus  belonging  to  the 
infant-school  society,  through  their  represen- 
tatives, we  remark  workers  in  wool  and  silk, 
booksellers,  jewellers,  dyers,  cabinet-makers, 
gilders,  tailors,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  ba- 
kers,  and  others.  The  Co-operation  of  this 
class  of  citizens  enables  the  society  to  find 
certain  employment  for  the  children  educated 
by  them,  at  the  period  when  their  age  obliges 
them  to  leave  the  school,  which  will  in  future 
be  at  eight  years  old,  the  society  having  lately 
resolved  to  add  a  third  class  to  their  school. 

Before  we  conclude  this  notice  of  the  first 
efforts  now  in  progress  for  the  improvement 
of  public  instruction  in  Northern  Italy,  we 
will  give  a  short  account  of  a  commercial 
school,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Do- 
veri,  opened  at  Leghorn  in  August,  1833. 
This  establishment  resembles,  in  some  re- 
spects, our  proprietary  schools,  the  parents  of 
the  boys  received  into  it  forming  a  society, 
by  whom  the  professors  are  appointed,  their 
salaries  and  all  expenses  of  the  school  de- 
frayed, and  the  course  of  study  arranged. 
Hence  it  is  called  the  school  of  the  padri  di 
famiglia  (fathers  of  families) ;  and  at  the  pe- 
riod of  our  visit  it  contained  forty  boys,  who 
attend  school  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  M.  daily. 
The  affairs  of  the  school  are  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  a  committee  cho- 
sen annually  out  of  the  whole  body  of  parents, 
consisting  of  four  inspectors  and  a  treasurer. 
Each  of  the  inspectors  undertakes  in  turn 
the  particular  personal  surveillance  of  the 
establishment  for  three  consecutive  months. 

On  entering  the  school,  we  found  all  the 
children,  having  just  finished  a  slight  lunch- 
eon, engaged  in  their  amusements.  It  being 
a  rainy  day,  last  winter,  a  waltz  was  playing 
on  a  violin  in  one  room,  and  all  the  company 
there  whirling  gaily  round.  The  rest  were 
in  another  room,  receiving  instructions  in 
drawing;  both  these  accomplishments  being 
here  considered  as  recreations.  The  boys 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  and  there  being 
three  separate  school-rooms,  three  professors 
can  be  engaged  in  instruction  at  the  same 
time,  the  different  classes  proceeding  from 
one  room  to  another  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
hour.  The  course  of  instruction,  as  at  pre- 
sent arranged,  comprises  the  following  sub- 
jects : — 

"Sacred  history  and  geography,  to  all, 
every  Saturday  ;  natural  history,  to  all,  three 
times  a  week;  arithmetic  and  geometry,  to 
the  first  class,  three  times  a  week.    The  prin- 


ciples of  morals,  taught  through  the  medium 
of  the  Italian  language,  to  the  first  and 
second  classes,  three  times  a  week;  history 
(ancient  and  modern),  taught  by  means  of  the 
French  language,  to  the  first  and  second 
classes,  three  times  a  week;  geography,  to 
the  first  and  second  classes,  by  means  of  the 
English  language,  three  times  a  week  ;  writ- 
ing, drawing,  dancing,  to  all;  grammar  to 
the  first  class." 

This  school  having  a  special  object  in 
view, — to  afford  a  good  commercial  educa- 
tion,— the  course  of  study  has  been  directed 
to  the  objects  which  are  most  important  to 
those  who  are  to  engage  in  commerce. 
These  appear  to  be,  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind in  relation  to  their  Maker  and  to  one 
another,  the  knowledge  of  languages,  of  the 
most  important  productions  of  nature,  and 
that  of  the  elements  of  mathematics.  The 
knowledge  of  man's  nature,  in  his  duties  as 
a  member  of  society,  is  communicated  (in 
addition  to  direct  religious  instruction)  by 
means  of  a  judicious  selection  of  moral  tales 
— read,  discussed,  and  afterwards  reduced  to 
writing.  On  the  day  on  which  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  establishment,  the 
lecture  on  morals  commenced  by  the  profes- 
sor of  that  branch  reading  aloud,  to  the  whole 
class  assembled  round  his  desk,  the  essay  of 
each  boy  on  the  subject  which  had  been 
treated  of  in  the  last  lecture.  On  that  occa- 
sion a  tale  had  been  read  aloud  to  them  by 
the  professor,  and  then  again  by  some  of  the 
class  ;  after  which  they  had  been  questioned 
on  the  facts  related,  and  appropriate  reflec- 
tions and  developments  were  suggested. 
Upon  their  return  home,  after  school,  each 
boy  had  written  his  account  of  the  story  in 
his  own  words,  incorporating  with  it  the  re- 
flections of  the  professor.  It  was  these  es- 
says which  the  professor  was  now  reading  to 
the  class,  and  upon  which  he  remarked  or 
put  questions  to  the  boys,  as  he  proceeded. 
This  appears  an  excellent  method  of  teaching 
composition  and  orthography,  and  answers 
that  end  much  better  than  the  plan  of  forcing 
upon  a  boy  the  irksome  task  of  stringing  to- 
gether some  common-place  sentiments  on  a 
trite  subject,  under  the  name  of  a  theme. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that  a  pecu- 
liarity in  this  establishment  is  the  method  of 
teaching  foreign  languages  in  a  practical  way, 
by  making  them  the  vehicle  of  instruction  in 
other  subjects. 

While  the  exercise  above  described  was 
going  on  in  Italian,  the  second  class,  in  an 
adjoining  room,  was  occupied  with  a  lesson 
in  history,  given  by  a  native  of  France  in  his 
own  language.  He  first  read  over  and  cor- 
rected, in  the  hearing  of  all,  the  portion  of 
history  which  each  boy  had  written  in  French, 
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after  his  dictation,  at  the  previous  lesson. 
This  done,  he  proceeded  to  put  questions  in 
F reach,  to  each  boy  in  turn,  upon  the  last 
two  lessons,  which  questions  they  were  called 
upon  to  answer  in  French  ;  and  in  doing  so, 
gave  proof,  in  general,  of  considerable  pro- 
ficiency, by  the  correctness  of  their  idiom 
and  pronunciation.  The  professor,  keeping 
in  view  the  double  object  of  his  instructions, 
was  not  sparing  of  illustrations  and  digres- 
sions, thus  rendering  the  subject  more  inter- 
esting  to  his  youthful  hearers,  while  they  un- 
consciously caught  the  true  Parisian  idiom 
and  accent.  Geography  is  taught  in  the 
same  manner,  by  a  native  of  England,  in  his 
own  language.  These  three  exercises  are 
confined  to  boys  in  the  two  highest  classes, 
after  they  have  already  acquired,  while  in  the 
lowest  class,  the  rudiments  of  these  two 
foreign  languages.  Taking  a  look  intj  the 
third  school- room,  we  found  the  youngest 
class  receiving  their  introduction  to  the 
French  language,  and  to  the  elements  of 
natural  history,  (one  of  the  most  amusing! 
subjects  for  children,)  at  the  same  time.  | 
This  was  done  by  the  professor  writing,  in 
chalk,  on  a  large  slate,  a  few  lines  of  French, ; 
on  the  important  mineral  coal.  As  he  slowly 
pronounced  each  word,  the  children  copied  i 
it  into  their  writing-books,  and  then  the  mean-  j 
ing  of  each  word,  and  of  the  whole  sentence, 
was  explained  to  them.  Thus  the  first  no-  j 
tions  of  the  grammar  and  orthography  of  the 
language  are  learned  practically,  and  there-, 
fore  with  ease  and  p'easantly ;  and  the  same 
with  English,  so  as  to  fit  them,  on  entering 
the  second  class,  to  pursue  their  study  of  these 
languages  by  the  exercises  above  mentioned. 

Besides  the  instruction  in  sacred  history,  a 
priest  attends  to  teach  the  children  the  cate- 
chism and  the  doctrines  of  their  church. 
They  are  foiming  also  a  small  museum  of 
natural  history,  with  materials  collected  in 
excursions  into  the  country  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

The  present  course  of  instruction  lasts 
about  four  years,  and  costs  about  32/.  per 
annum,  with  2/.  entrance  money.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  contemplation  shortly  to  extend  the 
range  of  instruction,  by  the  addition  of  a 
further  four  years'  course,  which  will  include 
Latin,  logic,  and  metaphysics,  commercial 
jurisprudence,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
commerce  (by  the  medium  of  the  German 
language,)  algebra,  chemistry  applied  to  the 
arts,  mechanics,  and  anatomy. 

Children  taught  by  methods  so  well  adapt- 
ed  to  iheirages,  tastes,  and  pursuits,  can  be 
easily  managed  without  the  necessity  of  vio- 
lent pun;shmer.ts,  which  are  requisite  where 
irksome  employments  are  the  constant  cause 
of  disgust  and  lassitude.     The  discipline  is 


chiefly  maintained  by  means  of  the  parents, 
whose  attention  is  constancy  called  to  their 
child's  conduct  and  progress,  by  means  of  a 
daily  report  made  to  each  in  writing. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  printed  form 
in  which  this  report  is  made  : — 
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In  the  above  report,  which  comprehends 
the  most  important  studies  of  the  school,  it 
will  be  obsei  ved  that  each  teacher  is  daily  cal- 
led upon  to  specify  the  conduct  of  each  pupil 
whilst  engaged  in  that  branch  of  education 
which  he  has  taught  him.  And,  in  judging 
the  merits  of  a  boy,  a  very  just  and  impor- 
tant discrimination  is  made  between  his  pro- 
ficiency in  his  studies  and  his  private  con- 
duct, so  that  the  parent  is  informed  whether 
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his  child  is  merely  negligent  or  dull  in  his 
lesson?,  or  actually  depraved  in  his  moral 
character.  The  director  may  add  his  gene- 
ral observations  on  the  pupil  in  the  last  co- 
lumn but  one,  and  by  the  father's  signature 
in  the  list  column,  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
report  has  been  duly  presented  to  him. 

Leghorn  is  also  remarkable  for  an  infant 
school  for  children  of  the  higher  classes,  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  yet 
heard,  but  which  we  feel  sure  will  shortly  be 
established  among  ourselves,  when  ladies  per- 
ceive  with  what  ease  and  pleasure  children 
acquire,  in  these  institutions,  an  amount  of 
information  which  it  would  be  the  most  dread- 
ful  drudgeiy  to  both  mother  and  child  to 
teach  them  singly.  So  true  is  it  that  man  is 
a  social  animal  (a  itoUtikov  <woi/),  that  all  his 
faculties — moral,  intellectual,  and  physical — 
seem  to  be  capable  of  their  greatest  and 
most  easy  development  by  intercourse  with 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  this  especially 
amongst  the  young.  Imitation  and  example 
will  lead  children  to  consider  as  an  amuse- 
ment, and  to  acquire  insensibly  from  one  an- 
other, habits  and  knowledge  which  would  on- 
ly cause  disgust  and  weariness  were  it  at- 
tempted to  instil  them  by  solitary  teaching. 
But  our  space  warns  us  that  the  praises  even 
of  infant  schools  must  have  their  limits,  and 
we  will  only  say  to  all  who  are  not  convin- 
ced that  they  are  the  greatest  invention  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live  :  Betake  yourselves 
forthwith  to  the  nearest  infant  school,  and 
after  remaining  there  an  hour,  judge  for 
yourselves. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Narrenbuch.  Herausgege- 
ben  durch  F.  H.  v.  der  Hagen.  8vo. 
Halle. 

2.  Der  ganz  neue,  weider  erslandene  Eu- 
lenspiegel,  oder  wunderbare  und  seltsame 
Geschichte  des  Till  Eulenspiegels,  eines 
Bauern  Sohnes,  geburtig  aus  dem  Lande 
zu  Braunschweig,  fyc.  Munich,  1833. 
8vo. 

The  reader  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate  the  literature  of  Germany  only 
on  that  graver  side,  where  a  boundless  ex- 
panse of  mystical  and  metaphysical  learning 
lies  spread  before  him,  far  as  eye  can  reach, 
may  experience  some  feelings  of  surprise 
when  he  finds  his  attention  called  to  the  ear- 
ly comic  writings  of  that  country.  And,  if 
he  remembers  that  Erasmus  characterised 
the  Germans  as  being  especially  fond  of 
books  of  magic — that,  according  to  ihe  ora- 


cular decision  of  the  learned  Frenchman, 
M  wit  does  not  exist  among  them  " — and  if  he 
has  moreover  not  forgotten  in  what  accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  Baron  de  Grimm,  their 
notions  of  sprightliness  consist — his  surprise 
at  learning  that  works  professedly  comic  are 
to  be  found  among  the  treasures  of  their  ear- 
ly literature  will  be  considerably  increased, 
when  he  finds  these  hitherto  almost  neglect- 
ed volumes  so  rich  in  shrewdness,  wit,  and 
humor,  as  to  justify  to  the  fullest  the  time 
spent  in  their  perusal. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  occupy  with  long 
dissertations  on  the  manner  in  which  these 
works  arose,  or  the  state  of  society  which 
gave  birth  to  them,  the  space  which  may  be 
more  profitably  employed  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  books  themselves  ;  but,  we  would 
first  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  at  none  of 
the  other  courts  of  Europe  were  professed 
jesters  and  merry-makers  received  with  such 
favor  and  encouragement,  as  were  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  princes  of  Germany. 
Even  the  grave  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  who 
was  the  foremost  to  banish  from  his  presence 
the  court  minstrel,  was  the  first  to  number 
among  his  retainers  the  court  fool, — the  Pfaff 
Cappadox,  whom  Cradelius  mentions  in  his 
celebrated  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Pomera- 
nian Jester,  Hans  Miesko,  having  held  that 
office  ;  an  office  which,  being  once  establish- 
ed, existed  for  a  considerable  period.  We 
learn  from  the  "  Theuerdank,"  that  Maximi- 
lian narrowly  escaped  being  blown  up  in  a 
castle  in  the  Tyrol  by  one  of  his  jesters  ;  the 
same  who  afterwards  nearly  blinded  his  mas- 
ter in  a  fight  with  snow-balls,  by  the  violence 
wiih  which  he  struck  him  in  the  eye  with  one 
of  these  sportive  missiles.  And  ''Fugger's 
Ehrenspiegel  "  has  recorded  how  this  chival- 
rous monarch  was  rescued  from  the  prison  in- 
to which  he  had  been  cast  by  the  men  of  Bru- 
ges, through  the  courage  and  ingenuity  of  his 
f-iilhful  jester,  the  well  known  Kunz  von  der 
Rosen  ;  an  incident  which  has  been  copied, 
almost  literally,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  into 
Ivanhoe,  in  that  scene,  so  familiar  to  our  rea- 
ders, where  Wamba  enters  the  prison  as  a 
shaven  monk, — a  scene  full  of  pathos  in  the 
work  of  the  novelist,  but  not  more  so  than 
in  the  pages  of  the  chronicler  of  Maximilian's 
danger  and  Kunz's  fidelity. 

If  a  love  of  fun  and  humor  thus  prevailed 
among  the  rulers  of  Germany,  one  of  whom, 
Otto  the  Cheerful,  took  his  distinctive  appel- 
lation from  the  joviality  of  his  disposition,  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  obtained 
with  equal  earnestness  among  all  classes  of 
their  subjects ;  and  we  can  readily  under- 
stand that  these  "  merry  jests,"  the  very  an- 
tipodes  of  the  heroic  romances,  were  not  on- 
ly received  with  the  highest  favor  generally, 
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but  became  special  favorites  with  those 
burghers  and  citizens,  who,  contemned  and 
oppressed  by  the  nobles,  found  a  peculiar 
gratification  in  the  mocking  irreverence  and 
bring  raillery,  scattered  through  the  pages  of 
these  quaint  old  merriments,  against  every 
thing  which  those  very  nobles  were  wont  to 
prize. 

We  should  also  bear  in  mind,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Comic  Romances  of  Germany, 
arose,  or  rather  assumed  their  present  form, 
in  that  merry  century — that  golden  age  of 
court  jesters,  the  era  of  Gonella,  of  Brusquet 
and  of  Triboulet — the  time  when  Kunz  von 
der  Rosen  and  Claus  Narr  were  plying  their 
sportive  calling  in  the  imperial  court.  At 
this  period,  tales  of  the  nature  of  those  which 
we  are  now  considering  would  appear  to 
have  abounded,  for  in  the  curious  Latin  Po- 
em prefixed  to  the  "  Parazmw  JEthicce " 
(Francof  1589)  of  Bruno  Seidelius,  mention 
is  made  of  many  popular  histories  then  in 
vogue,  some  of  which  are  now  no  longer 
known  to  exist. 

"  Quis  non  legit  quid  Frater  Rauschius,  egit  1 

Et  qui  Smosmannum  cupiunt  audire  per  an- 
num 

Turpia  dicentum,  vei  Suarmum  spurca  lo- 
quentem  1 

Quique  legunt  Pfaffi  Calenbergi  facta  vel 
Affi7" 

Of  the  stories  here  mentioned,  that  of  Friar 
Rush  alone  has  been  long  familiar  to  the  En- 
glish reader,  while  pthe  German  version  of 
history  has  been  but  recently  unearthed.* 
Those  of  Smosmannus  and  Suarmus  would 
seem  to  have  disappeared  entirely,  only  to 
be  recovered,  if  ever  so,  by  some  such  fortui- 
tous event  as  gave  back  to  us  the  "  Hundred 
Merry  Tales  from  which  Beatrice  was  ac- 
cused of  having  borrowed  her  good  wit. 
With  PfafFAmis  and  the  Parson  of  Kalen- 
berg  our  readers  shall  forthwith  be  made  ac- 
quainted. 

To  judge  from  the  form  in  which  it  has 
been  handed  down  to  us,  the  storv  of  the  Pfaff 
Amis  or  Affis,  as  related  by  the  Strieker,  and 
which  Benecke  has  printed  in  his  "Beytrage\''> 
from  a  manuscript  of  the  latter  end  of  the 
thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, is  the  first  of  the  series  in  point  of  age  ; 
and  certainly  the  most  interesting  to  us  as 
Englishmen,  from  the  fact  of  its  hero  being 
represented  as  a  native  of  this  country  : — 


*  See  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  35. 

t  Benecke,  Beytrdge  zur  Kenntniss  der  Alt 
Deutschen  Sprache  und  Litteratur.  Zweyte 
Halfte.  Seite  493—608.  The  poem,  according  to 
Docen,  appears  to  have  been  printed  in  4to,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  ear- 
lier. 


'«  Er  het  hus  in  Engellant, 
In  einer  stat  ze  Tr&nis, 
Unthiez  der  phaffe  Amis  !" 

and  which  his  name,  Amis,  or  Ames,  as  it  is 
now  written,  would  seem  to  confirm. 

The  PfafT  Amis  was  a  wise  and  liberal 
man,  who,  from  his  estimable  qualities,  be- 
came an  object  of  the  jealousy  and  oppres- 
sion of  his  superiors.  Like  Chauncer's  Par- 
son, 

"  Full  loth  were  him  to  cursen  for  his  tithes, 
But  rather  wolde  he  yeven  out  of  doute, 
Unto  his  poure  parishens  aboute 
Of  his  offring,  and  eke  of  his  substance." 

As  his  living  appears  to  have  returned  him 
something  more  than  a  mere  living,  his  bi- 
shop, like  some  great  men  in  our  own  times, 
proposed  to  appropriate  to  himself  "  the  sur- 
plus revenues  ;"  a  proposal  to  which  Amis, 
having  the  same  old-fashioned  notionsof  right 
and  justice  which  distinguished  many  of  his 
successors,  was  by  no  means  willing  to  ac- 
cede. His  refusal  to  resign  this  surplus  irri- 
tated the  bishop,  who  threatened  to  deprive 
him  of  his  benefice  :  before  taking  this  step, 
however  he  adopted  the  plan  now  so  gener- 
ally practised,  of  issuing  a  "Commission  of 
Inquiry  "  touching  the  same.  The  bishop 
was,  in  this  instance,  "  himself  his  own  com- 
mission " — an  example  said  not  to  be  with- 
out a  parallel  in  our  days — and  his  examina- 
tion into  the  qualifications  of  the  humble  priest 
was  carried  on  so  vigorously,  that  nothing 
but  the  firmness  and  ready-wittedness  of  the 
refractory  delinquent  saved  him  from  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  "an  appropriation 
clause/'  The  bishop's  questions  were  not 
of  that  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  character 
which  such  inquiries  invariably  assume  in 
these  utilitarian  times,  nor  did  they  touch  up- 
on the  articles  of  the  church  or  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos  :  they  were  directed  rather  to  fa- 
thoming the  depth  of  the  poor  priest's  "  mo- 
ther-wit,"  and  which  very  speedily  proved  to 
he  far  too  deep  for  his  reverence. 

The  questions,  indeed,  were  the  same 
which  were  afterwards  proposed  to  Master 
"  Owlglass,"  and  which  that  merry  knave 
and  our  waggish  priest  have  answered  with 
wondrous  unanimity.  The  bishop  Gommen- 
ces  as  follows  : — 

"  Answer  straight — such  is  my  pleasure, 

How  much  does  the  ocean  measure? 

Think,  for  certes  you'll  find  it  ill, 

To  tell  me  too  much,  or  too  little — 

For  it  would  so  much  enrage  me, 

Nought  but  your  Church  could  assuage  me."* 


Saget,  mir,  wie  vil  des  meres  si ; 
Der  rede  enlaz  ich  iuch  niht  vie  ; 
Unde  bedenket  iuch  vil  eben  e 
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Our  priest,  nothing  daunted,  undertakes  to 
solve  the  question  : — 

"A  hair's  breath,  I  will  not  misstate  it, 
But  lest  I  should  overrate  it, 
►See,  of  all  those  streams  that  flow  in, 
That  you  let  not  one  drop  go  in  ; 
I'll  measure  then  and  let  you  see 
The  quantum  to  a  nicety."* 

The  bishop  declined  the  task  thus  allotted 
to  him,  and  proceeded  to  demand  how  many 
days  had  passed  since  the  time  of  Adam. — 
"  Seven,"  quoth  the  priest ; 

il  And  long  as  this  world  shall  endure, 
There  will  be  neither  more  nor  fewer. "f 

This  answer  was  no  more  satisfactory  than 
the  first  had  been  ;  and  the  bishop  having 
inquired  angrily,  "  whereabouts  the  middle 
of  the  globe  was  to  be  found,"  was  not  much 
better  pleased  at  being  told,  "  the  Church  he 
coveted  stood  on  the  very  spot,  and  that  he 
might  convince  himself,  if  he  had  any  doubt 
of  the  fact,  by  letting  one  of  his  servants  make 
the  necessary  measurements." 

The  bishop,  being  repeatedly  foiled,  after 
the  same  fashion,  by  the  ready  answers  which 
our  hero  made  to  all  his  inquiries,  at  length 
declared  his  willingness  to  believe  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  those  replies,  provided  Amis 
would  promise  to  teach  an  ass  to  read  :  a 
task  which  the  wily  priest  undertook  as 
readily  as  Eulenspiegel  did,  when  he  received 
a  similar  proposal,  "  But,"  said  he,  "  it 
takes  twenty  years  to  make  a  man  read  and 
reason  properly ;  you,  therefore,  must  not 
grumble,  if  I  take  thirty  years  to  make  the 
ass  a  scholar."  And  he  said  this,  calculating 
that  it  was  very  improbable  that  they  should 
all  three,  that  is  to  say,  the  ass,  himself,  and 
the  bishop,  live  thirty  years,  and  the  death  of 
either  of  them  would  necessarily  end  the 
business.  The  bishop,  having  admitted  the 
justice  of  this  proposal,  promised  to  call  in  a 
short  time  to  see  the  progress  of  this  extra- 
ordinary  pupil.  He  kept  his  word,  and  made 
a  very  early  visit,  and  great  was  his  astonish- 
ment  at  beholding  the  advances  which  the 
poor  ass  had  made  in  his  studies,  for  Master 
Amis  had  fed  him  by  putting  oats  between  the 
leaves  of  an  old  book,  which  the  animal  of 
course  readily  turned  over,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  at  his  food.  Accordingly,  when 
the  bishop  called,  and  a  book  was  placed  be- 
fore the  ass,  the  leaves  of  which    he  turned 

*  u  Ichn  liugiu  niht  als  umbe  ein  har. 
Endunket  es  iuch  niht  vil  war, 
So  machet  il  mir  stille  ste 
Diu  wasser  diu  dar  in  gen, 
So  mizzichz,  und  lase  iuch  sehen, 
Daz  ir  mir  nach  muezet  jehen."-line  113-118. 

t  "  Swie  lange  disiu  werlt  ste 

Ivn  win  doch  minner  noch  m&."  v.  129,  130. 


over  with  great  facility,  his  reverence  was 
fain  to  admit  that  the  poor  brute  was  getting 
on  with  his  learning  far  more  quickly  than 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  And  when 
the  ass,  on  not  finding  any  oats  between  the 
leaves,  expressed  his  disappointment  by  bray, 
ing,  and  the  bishop  was  told  that  he  was  pro- 
nouncing the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  A, 
(with  the  broad  German  sound),  his  belief  in 
the  priest's  ability  to  turn  the  silly  beast  into 
a  good  scholar  was  perfectly  confirmed.  The 
death  of  the  bishop,  however,  which  followed 
shortly  afier  this  visit,  released  the  ass  from 
furtner  study,  and  Amis  from  further  fears, 
on  account  of  the  covetousness  of  his  ec- 
clesiastical superior.  But,  like  an  unhappy 
suitor  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  though  he 
gained  his  cause,  he  was  ruined  by  his  suc- 
cess. His  reputation  for  wit  and  wisdom 
was  spread  far  and  wide,  and  brought  him 
such  crowds  of  visitors,  that  his  means,though 
ample,  were  totally  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
penses which  this  celebrity  entailed  upon 
him.  At  length,  being  completely  ruined, 
Amis,  from  being  a  man  of  unparalleled  libe- 
rality and  virtue,  became  at  once  a  miserly 
knave  and  deceiver.  Having  found,  by  wo- 
ful  experience,  a  good  course  of  life  highly 
prejudicial  to  his  worldly  interests,  he  re- 
nounced his  former  principles,  and  resolved 
to  turn  his  cunning  and  shrewdness  to  good 
account,  and  to  draw  from  them  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  circumstances  might  enable 
him. 

He  commenced  his  career  of  roguery  by 
becoming  a  dealer  in  relics,  and,  having  pre- 
vailed on  the  priest  of  a  certain  country,  by 
the  promise  of  half  the  offerings  he  should 
collect,  to  let  him  hold  forth  in  his  church,  he 
displayed  before  a  crowded  congregation,  as 
a  most  precious  relic,  the  head  of  St.  Brandan, 
who  had  commanded  him  to  collect  moneys 
wherewith  to  found  a  monastery.  He  then 
called  upon  those  who  heard  him  to  con- 
tribute liberal'y  towards  that  holy  object,  but 
at  the  same  time  warned  all  those  who  had 
ever  secretly  violated  the  laws  of  virtue,  to 
stand  aside,  and  not  to  presume  to  offer  their 
profane  gifts.  His  discourse  had  the  effect 
lie  intended  it  to  have,  and  no  sooner  was  it 
concluded,  than  all  his  hearers  hastened  to 
contribute  with  the  greatest  profuseness : 
those  who  had  not  the  wherewithal  borrow- 
ing of  their  neighbors,  that  they  might  avoid 
the  stigma  which  the  fact  of  their  not  giving 
could  not  fail  to  attach  to  them.  The  booty 
thus  obtained  proved  a  rich  one  ;  and,  after 
sharing  it  with  his  fellow  priest,  he  rode  forth 
with  a  well-filled  purse,  and  a  reputation  for 
piety  and  devotion,  which  enabled  him  to  lay 
other  congregations  under  contribution,  with 
the  same  beneficial  result. 
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Our  adventurer  now  visited  Paris,  where  I  by  announcing  his  intention  of  killing  the  worst 
he  announced  himself  1o  be  a  painter,  so  among  them,  that  he  might  with  his  blood  ef- 
skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  his  profession,  that  |  feet  the  restoration  to  health  of  all  the  rest  ; 
he  could  decorate  a  house  or  room  with  paint-  \  an  announcement  which  had  the  effect  of 
ings,  so  curiously  contrived  that  they  should  !  making  all  the  invalids  instantly  confess  them, 
be  imperceptible  to  all  who  were  not  really  selves  cured — a  confession  which  they  all 
and  truly  legitimate.  The  king  determined  ■  repeated  to  the  duke,  who  thereupon  paid 
to  make  a  trial  of  his  skill,  and  promised  him  \  Master  Amis  the  stipulated  reward, 
three  hundred  marks  if  he  would  paint  a  After  quitting  Lorraine,  he  resumed  his 
certain  tower  of  the  palace.  Amis  agreed, !  old  calling  of  a  'pardoner,' 
upon  condition  that  he  was  well  supplied  with 
wine,  fish,  and  meat  of  the  best,  during  the 
time  that  he  was  so  employed,  and  further, 


that  no  one  should  enter  the  tower  before  the 
work,  which  he  expected  would  occupy  him 


"  And  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwick  unto  Ware, 
Ne  was  there  swich  an  other  pardonere." 


While  following  this  profitable  calling,  he 
employed  a  confederate  to  discover  where 


about  six  weeks,  was  concluded.  The  king  ;therp  lived  those  persons  who  combined  gieat 
readily  assented  to  these  conditions.  The  riches  with  a  great  fondness  for  religion.  On 
six  weeks  passed,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  lone  occasion,  having  procured  a  live  fowl, 
his  majesty  v  as  admitted  to  behold  the  handi-  I  which  he  concealed  under  his  cloak,  he  be- 
work  of  this  extraordinary  artist,  and  great  took  himself,  at  the  close  of  evening,  to  the 
was  his  dismay  on  finding  that  he  could  see  |  residence  of  a  noble  lady,  and  solicited  re- 
nothing  but  the  bare  walls,  a  fact  which  con-  'freshment  and  shelter  for  the  night.  Both 
vinced  him  of  his  mother's  dishonor  and  his  I  were  instantly  granted  ;  a  fowl  was  readily 
own  illegitimacy.  Fearful  of  the  result  of  killed  for  the  supper  of  the  wayfaring;  priest, 
this  discovery,  if  made  known  to  his  cour-  and  as  readily  devoured  by  him.  When  all 
tiers,  he  cunningly  expressed  his  admiration  had  retired  to  rest,  he  put  the  live  fowl  in  the 
of  the  pictures,  and  inquired  of  Amis  what  i  place  from  which  the  one  he  had  supped  on 
they  were  intended  to  represent.  Amis  de-  jhad  been  taken,  and  at  daybreak,  when  the 
scribed  them  as  being  the  pictures  of  Solo-  others  began  to  crow,  this  did  so  likewise  ; 
mon,  David,  Absalom,  Alexander  the  Great,  I  whereupon  Amis  called  up  his  attendant,bade 
and  sundry  other  worthies,  and  the  king  pro-  him  fetch  a  light,  and  when  they  found  the 
fessed  himself  to  be  so  perfectly  delighted  fowl,  he  pronounced  it  a  miracle,  and  a  sign 
with  his  skill  that,  as  a  mark  of  his  royal  fa- 1  wrought  to  manifest  to  the  good  lady  that 
vor,  he  commanded  all  the  nobles  who  came  ;  whatsoever  she  should  bestow  on  him  would 
to  view  these  wondrous  works  of  art  to  be-  be  restored  to  her  two-fold  ;  after  which  he 
stow  some  present  on  the  artist,  as  a  reward  I  performed  mass,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
for  his  extraordinary  talents.  Money, jewels,  i  was  sent  away  loaded  with  gifts, 
raiment,  swords  and  shields,  were  according- 1  On  another  occasion,  he  obtained  from  a 
ly  offered  in  profusion  to  Master  Amis  by  the  fair  penitent  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
nobles,  who  were  not  less  amazed  than  their  j  a  hundred  ells  of  beautiful  linen.  On  the 
royal  master  had  been  before  them,  when  return  of  the  knight,  who  held  these  mendi- 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  distinguish 'cant  priests  in  little  esteem,  he  fell  in'o  a  des- 
the  smallest  trace  of  the  paintings.  Like  perate  rage  at  the  manner  in  which  his  wife 
their  sovereign,  however,  they  had  too  much  ;  had  been  imposed  upon,  and,  mounting  his 
judgment  to  avow  a  blindness,  which,  by  be- 'horse,  rode  after  Amis,  determined  to  get 
tokening  their  illegitimacy,  would  prove  them  j  back  the  cloth,  and  to  punish  him  as  an  im- 
to  be  the  unlawful  possessors  of  their  several  postor.  Our  adventurer,  who  always  had 
principalities  and  dukedoms,  They  strove,  his  wits  about  him,  no  sooner  perceived  a 
therefore,  as  did  their  fair  consorts  too,  to  horseman  giving  him  chase,  than  he  suspect- 
outvie  each  other  in  their  praises  of  this  in-  ;ed  his  object,  and,  being  determined  to  turn 
comparable  artist;  who  took  care  to  retire  |his  anger  to  good  account,  he  struck  a  light, 
from  Paris,  with  his  riches  and  his  honors  which  he  thrust  into  the  middle  of  the  linen 
blushing  thick  upon  him,  long  before  the 'cloth,  and  awaited  the  coming  up  of  his  pur- 
cheat  was  discovered.  :suer.  All  turned  out  just  as  he  had  antici- 
From  Paris  he  proceeded  to  Lorraine,  j  pated.  The  knight  reproached  him  with  his 
where  he  gave  himself  out  for  a  physician, '  imposture,  and  demanded  the  restoration  of 
and  was,  as  such,  heartily  welcomed  by  the  i  the  cloth,  which  Amis  instantly  handed  to 
duke,  many  of  whose  subjects  stood  in  great  jhim,  threatening  him  at  the  same  time  with 
need  of  the  advice  of  one  of  that  calling,  j  the  divine  vengeance  for  his  mal. treatment  of 
Amis  undertook,  for  a  hundred  marks,to  cure  a  servant  of  Holy  Church.  The  rider,  dis- 
all  the  sick,  and  that  within  a  week  ;  and  this  regarding  these  threats,  took  the  cloth  and 
he  accomplished  after  EulenspiegePs  fashion, !  rode  a»\  ay  with  it ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded 
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far  when  the  linen  burst  into  flames,  and  con- 
vinced the  astonished  knight  that  he  had  sin- 
ned  grievously  by  his  behavior  to  the  holy 
man,  whose  prayers  in  behalf  of  his  sinful 
self,  and  his  wife,  he,  after  much  entreaty, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  tor  M  a  certain  con- 
sideration.'* 

After  sundry  cheats  and  contrivances  of 
a  similar  nature,  Pfaff  Amis  returned  to 
England,  and,  as  might  be  expected  on  his 
arrival,  in  what  Napoleon  was  pleased  to 
term  the  "  Nation  of  Shopkeepers,"  he 
turned  merchant ;  and,  having  arrayed 
himself  sumptuously,  as  merchants  in  those 
days  were  wont  to  do,  took  his  departure 
for  Constantinople,  whence,  after  playing 
sundry  pranks,  one  of  which,  at  least,  de- 
serves to  be  recorded,  he  returned  to  his 
native  home. 

It  chanced,  when  on  the  look-out  for 
merchandize,  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  for  prey,  that  Amis  encountered 
a  jeweller  who  had  a  stock  of  gems  to  dis- 
pose of,  for  which  he  asked  a  thousand 
marks.  After  much  debating,  a  bargain 
was  eventually  struck  between  the  parties 
for  six  hundred  ;  and  they  sealed  the  com- 
pact— with  sundry  libations  of  good  wine. 
Amis  took  this  opportunity  to  order  his  ser- 
vants to  remove  the  jewels,  but  the  mer- 
chant vvas  not  so  far  overpowered  by  the 
good  liquor  as  to  give  them  up  without  re- 
ceiving payment  for  them.  After  some 
time,  however,  he  consented  to  do  so,  upon 
Amis  promising  to  take  him  to  a  friend, 
who  would  be  security  for  the  money.  In 
the  evening1,  Amis  called  on  a  physician, 
and  offered  him  sixty  marks  to  cure  his 
41  poor  father,"  whom  he  described  as  being 
mad  :  the  evidence  of  it  being  his  charging 
Amis  with  owing  him  money.  The  phy- 
sician promised  a  speedy  and  effectual  cure; 
whereupon  Amis  went  for  the  merchant, 
who  in  the  belief  that  he  was  going  to  the 
party  who  would  be  answerable  for  Amis's 
payments,  readily  accompanied  him' to  the 
house  of  the  physician.  His  conduct  in 
demanding  the  money  due  to  him  corrobo- 
rated Amis's  statement  so  perfectly,  that 
the  doctor  instantly  shaved  his  head,  and 
adopted  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  cure 
him  of  his  supposed  madness  ;  while  Amis, 
having  promised  the  doctor  thirty  marks 
on  the  following  morning,  left  the  house, 
and,  embarking  on  board  ship,  sailed  in- 
stantly for  England. 

Amis  not  appearing  on  the  following 
morning,  according  to  promise,  the  doctor 
was  led  to  suspect  that  he  had  been  deceiv- 
ed. At  the  request  therefore  of  the  mer- 
chant, his  wife  was  sent  for.     Much  was 
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she  hurt  at  seeing  her  husband  in  s  *h  a 
piteous  plight:  but  great  as  was  the  shoe'', 
it  did  not  prevent  her  asking  the  question 
nearest  her  heart :  "Well,  my  dear,  what 
have  you  done  about  the  money." — "For 
God's  sake  !'  said  the  poor  man,  remember- 
ing what  he  had  undergone — "  say  not  a 
word  about  it;  for  if  you  do  you  will  be  set 
down  for  as  mad  as  I  am,  and  treated  after 
the  same  lashion."  The  physician,  who 
now  saw  clearly  how  matters  stood,  took 
great  credit  to  himself  for  the  wondrous 
cure  he  had  effected,  and  generously  offer- 
ed to  release  his  patient,  upon  his  paying 
him  the  thirty  marks  which  Amis  had  pro- 
mised him  that  very  morning — an  offer, 
which,  as  he  who  made  it  was  the  physician 
to  the  cou  rt,  the  well-fleeced  merchant  deem- 
ed it  prudent  to  accept. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  Amis  appears 
to  have  repented  him  of  his  misdeeds,  and 
to  have  returned  once  more  to  the  goodly 
life  he  had  been  wont  to  lead.  He  retired 
to  a  monastery,  where  his  conduct  was  so 
exemplary  that,  on  the  death  of  the  reigning 
abbot,  he  was  chosen  his  successor,  and  fill- 
ed the  duties  of  the  office  in  a  manner  most 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  the  brotherhood, 
and  most  serviceable  to  his  own   salvation. 

Such  is  a  "picture  in  little"  of  the  life 
and  adventures  of  Pfaff  Amis,  respecting 
which  Gervinus  says, — "  He  can  be  but 
little  capable  of  distinguishing  between  joy- 
ousness  and  a  malicious  delight  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others,  who  regards  all  these 
tricks  as  strokes  of  humor.  But  we  see 
from  the  old  Reynardine  stories,  that,  among 
a  rude  people,  a  jest,  however  cruel,  is  look- 
ed upon  as  a  jest  still ;  and  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly noticed  by  travellers,  that  wild  and 
savage  nations  find  a  childish  pleasure  in 
practising  deceptions,  especially  upon  stran- 
gers;"— hard  words,  but  justly  applicable  to 
many  portions  of  the  story  of  Amis,  of  whom 
be  it  remembered,  that  he  was  but  one  of 
three  such  priestly  Scapins,  whose  adven- 
tures have  been  handed  down  to  us.  He  is 
the  first  only  of  that  triad,  of  which  the  Par- 
son of  Calemberg  and  Peter  Lew  are  no 
unimportant  members. 

It  may  surprise  the  reader,  to  find  so  many 
of  the  inferior  members  of  the  religious  com- 
munities of thetimes  taking  upon  themselves 
characters  so  utterly  at  variance  with  their 
sacred  calling.  But  so  far  is  this  conduct 
from  being  unfrequent  or  extraordinary, 
that  the  practice  obtained  formerly  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  call  the  attention  of  the  church 
to  the  best  means  of  remedying  it;  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  statutes 
of  the  church  of  Cahors  expressly  forbids 
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all  ecclesiastics  to  become  jesters,  goliards, 
or  buffoons.* 

Whether  such  a  person  as  Amis  ever  ex- 
isted  is  doubtful.  For  though  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Strieker,  in  recording 
his  history,  has  done  little  more  than  put 
into  verse  the  stories  that  were  current  at 
the  time,  still  no  historical  evidence  of  his 
existence  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  worthy, 
whose  story  we  now  propose  to  examine — 
the  Parson  of  Calemberg. 

History  is  so  far  from  passing  over  in  si- 
lence the  name  of  Weigand  von  Theben — 
to  give  this  facetious  son  of  Holy  Church 
his  proper  title — that  the  chronicles  contain 
frequent  allusion  to  him,  and  to  the  mad 
pranks  with  which  he  was  wont  to  delight 
his  great  patron,  Duke  Otto  the  Cheerful. 
Not  only  do  Bebelius,  Manlius,  Rauscher, 
and  Dionysius  Melander  refer  to  him,  but 
he  is  also,  in  conjunction  with  Eulenspiegel, 
mentioned  in  Luther's  Commentary  on 
"Ecclesiasticus."  While  Fugger  again 
in  his  Ehrenspiegel  des  Erzhauses  Oester- 
rcich, having  mentioned  the  celebrated  Nied- 
hart  Fuchs,  as  one  of  the  two  merry  coun- 
sellors of  the  jovial  duke,  proceeds  to  say 
— H  The  other  was  Weigand  von  Theben 
commonlv  called  the  Parson  of  Calemberg 
whose  tricks  filled  a  little  book,  which  was 
formerly  very  much  read,  but  is  now  no 
longer  to  be  met  with.  The  best  story 
among  them  is,  that  he  once  took  a  basket 
lull  of  skulls  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and 
emptying  it  there,  exclaimed,  as  he  saw 
them  roll  down,  each  pursuing  a  different 
course,  'So  many  heads  so  many  opinions! 
If  they  do  thus  when  they  are  dead,  what 
would  they  have  done  had  they  been  alive !" 
Many  editions  of  the  little  book  here  refer- 
red to  are  now  known  to  have  existed  ;  two 
of  them  it  is  said,  being  in  prose — but  not 
one  of  those  which  have  been  preserved 
contains  the  anecdote  just  related.  An 
edition  in  verse,  of  the  year  1620,  is  the 
one  which  von  der  Hagen  has  reprinted  in 
the  curious  collection,  the  title  of  which  is 
prefixed  to  the  present  article,  and  from 
which  the  following  particulars  have  been 
derived. 

A  burgher  of  Vienna,  holding  a  seat  in 
the  council,  had  a  student  named  Weigand 
von  Theben,  a  shrewd  and  ready-witted 
knave,  who,  following  his  master  one  day  to 

*  "Item  praecipimus,  quod  Clerici  non  sint 
Joculatores,  Goliardi,  seu  Bufones,  declarantes, 
quod  si  per  annum  artem  illam  defamatoriam 
exercuerint,  omni  privilegio  ecclesiastico  sunt 
nudat'i,  et  etiam  temporaliter  graviori,  si  moniti 
non  destiterint."— StalutaEccl.Cadurc.  ajmdMar- 
ten.     Tom.  iv.  Anecd.  Col.  727. 


market,  and  seeing  a  crowd  of  people  ga- 
thered round  an  enormous  fish,  for  which 
the  fisherman  asked  more  than  any  of  them 
was  disposed  to  give,  bethought  him, 

"I'll  buy  that  fish,  if  I  am  able, 

For  well  'twould  grace  a  prince's  table" — 

and  immediately  solicited   from   his  master 
the  loan  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  buy  the  fish,  and  which  the  worthy  bur 
gher  lent  readily,  on  hearing  what   he  in- 
tended to  do  with  his  purchase. 

"  I'll  please  myself— for  that's  my  motto ; 
And  faith  I'll  give  it  to  duke  Otto." 

This  was,  however,  more  easily  said  than 
done.  On  his  going  to  the  residence  of  the 
duke,  he  could  not  obtain  admission  until  he 
had  promised  thedoor-keeper,an  equal  share 
of  whatsoever  present  he  might  receive  from 
the  duke  in  return.  This  Weigand  readily 
assented  to,  and  when  Otto  desired  him  to 
say  what  reward  he  should  bestow  on  him, 
he  begged  that  he  might  be  ordered  a  hear- 
ty scourging.  With  this  strange  request 
Otto  complied  unhesitatingly,  as  soon  as  he 
learned  the  cause  which  induced  our  hero 
to  make  it.  The  porter  was  soundly  drub- 
bed, and  so  was  Weigand  ;  the  latter  receiv- 
ing ample  amends  in  the  promise  of  a  living 
— a  promise  which  was  no  sooner  made 
than  fulfilled  :  the  death  of  the  old  parson 
of  Calemberg  taking  place  at  the  very  time, 
and  Weigand  being  immediately  appointed 
his  successor.  Weigand's  first  act,  on  tak- 
ing possession  of  his  living,  was  of  a  piece 
with  all  that  followed  it,  and  well  calcula- 
ted to  astonish  the  natives  of  Calemberg. 
In  consequence  of  the  dilapidated  state  of 
the  roof,  the  rain  poured  into  every  part  of 
the  church.  Our  parson,  having  exhorted 
his  congregation  to  contribute  towards  its 
restoration,  offered  them  their  choice  as  to 
which  portion  of  the  roof  they  would  repair 
— that  over  the  altar,  or  that  over  the  chan- 
cel. "  Over  the  altar,"  said  they,  laughing 
to  themselves,  "it  is  a  very  small  part;  let 
the  parson  roof  in  the  chancel !"  But,  the 
parson,  when  he  found  he  could  stand  at  the 
altar,  and  perform  the  service  under  shelter, 
troubled  his  head  no  more  about  the  matter; 
while  his  congregation,  who  wished  to  keep 
as  dry  as  their  pnest,  found  that  thev  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  repair  the  rest 
of  the  roof. 

We  pass  over  the  next  and  following  ad- 
venture, that  we  may  give  a  story  from  a 
quaint  old  English  translation  of  "  The 
Parson  of  Kalenborow,"  of  which  a  black- 
letter  fragment  is  preserved  in  the  curious 
library  of  the  late  Mr.  Douce;  and  which 
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affords  direct  proof  of  that  "intimate  connex- 
ion between  the  vernacular  writers  of  Ger- 
many and  England"  at  an  early  period, 
which  has  been  before  alluded  to  in  the  pa- 
ges of  this  Review.* 

"The  parson  of  Kalenborow  had  wine  in 
his  cellar  which  was  marred,  and  because  he 
would  have  no  loss  by  it,  he  practised  a  while 
to  be  rid  of  it ;  and  caused  it  to  be  published 
in  many  parishes  thereabouts,  that  the  parson 
of  Kalenborow,  at  a  day  assigned,  would  lly 
over  the  river  of  Tonowa  from  the  steeple  of 
his  own  church,  and  this  he  proclaimed  in 
his  own  parish  also;  and  then  he  caused  two 
wings  of  peacock's  feathers  to  be  made,  and 
also  he  caused  his  naughty  wines  to  be  brought 
under  the  church-steeple,  whereon  he  should 
stand  for  to  flee  over  the  river.     And  he  gave 
the  clerk  charge  of  his  wine, because  he  should 
sell  it  well,  and  dear  to  the  most  profit.     And 
when  the  day  was  come  that  the  parson  should 
fly,  many  one  came  thither  to  see  the  marvel 
from  far  countries  :  and  then  the  parson  went 
upon  the  steeple,  arrayed  like  an  angel  ready 
for  to  fly,  and  there  he  flickered  oftentimes 
his  wings,  but  he  stood  still.    In  the  mean- 
while that  the  people  stood  so  to  behold  him, 
the  sun  shone  hot,  and  they  had  great  thirst, 
for  the  priest  did  not  fly.     And  he  saw  that, 
and  beckoned  to  them,  saying, '  Ye  good  peo- 
ple, my  time  is  not  yet  come  for  to  fly,  but 
tarry  a  while  and  ye  shall  see  what  I  shall  do.' 
And  then  the  people  went  and  drank  apace  of 
this  that  they  saw  there  for  to  sell ;  and  they 
drank  so  long  that  they  could  get  no  more 
wine  for  money,  and  cried  out  for  drink,  and 
made  great  prease.    And  within  a  little  while 
after,  the  clerk  came  to  the  parson,  and  said, 
4  Sir,  your  wine  is  all  sold  and  well  paid  for, 
though  there  had  been  more.'     The  parson, 
being  very  glad  of  these  tidings,  began  to 
flicker  with  his  wings  again,  and  called  with 
a  loud  voice  unto  the  people,  saying,  *  Hark  ! 
Hark!  Hark!    is  there  any  among  you  all 
that  ever  saw  a  man  have  wings  or  fly  V  Then 
stepped  one  forth,  and  said,  « Nay,  sir,  nay.' 
The  parson  answered  again,  and  said,  'Nor 
never  shall,   by  my  fay  ;  therefore  go  your 
ways  home,  every  one,  and  say  that  ye  have 
drank  up  the  parson  of  Kalenborow's  evil 
wines,  and  paid  for  it  well ;  and  truly  more 
than  ever  it  cost  him  !'     Then  were  the  « vi- 
laynes  orpaysannes,  marvelously  angry,  and 
in  their  language  cursed  the  parson  perilous- 
ly, some  with  a  mischief  and  vengeance  ;  and 
some  said,  '  God  give  him  an  hundred  drouse, 
for  he  hath  made  among  us  many  a  fool  and 
toting  ape.'     But  the  parson  cared  not  for  all 
their  curses.  And  this  subtle  deed  was  spread 
all  the  country  about." 

This  and  other  tricks  having  come  to  the 
ears  of  his  superior,  the  Bishop  of  Passau, 
he  was  summoned  before  him.  The  bishop 
was  nearly  blind,  and  our  parson  suggested 

him  a  remedy,  the  nature  of  which  we 


*  See  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  XIV. 
No.  XXVIII. 


cannot  particularize,  but  which  proved 
upon  trial  to  have  an  effect  the  very  reverse 
of  what  the  poor  old  man  had  anticipated. 
This  was,  of  course,  but  little  pleasing  to 
him,  and  still  less  so  were  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  our  waggish  priest  disco- 
vered his  episcopal  lord  in  an  intrigue  with 
his  cellar-woman.  His  conduct  in  this 
affair  made  the  bishop  so  indignant,  that  he 
commanded  him  to  put  away  his  young 
housekeeper,  and  supply  her  place  with 
one  forty  years  old, — an  injunction  with 
which  he  complied,  if  not  to  the  spirit,  at 
least  to  the  letter,  by  taking  two  who  were 
each  twenty,  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
just  the  same  thing,  but  far  more  agreeable. 

The  foregoing  specimens  of  the  life  and 
adventures  of  this  frolicksome  parson  will 
furnish  a  tolerable  accurate  notion  of  the 
work,  and  of  the  humor  with  which  it  is 
written.  The  parts  we  have  given  have 
not  been  selected  as  the  best,  but  as  the 
foremost,  portion  of  the  book;  and,  had  our 
limits  allowed,  other  stories  not  less  droll, — 
such  as  the  parson's  being  discovered  by 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  the  wife 
of  his  patron  Otto,  standing  beside  a  brook, 
inpuris  naturalibus,  washing  his  linen, — 
his  reception  of  that  princess  when  she 
visited  him, — his  converting  the  twelve 
wooden  images  of  the  apostles  into  firewood, 
&c.  &c.  might  have  been  selected  for  the 
reader's  amusement.  But,  we  have  other 
works  to  treat  of,  and  must  hasten  to  their 
consideration. 

Our  notice  of  the  stories  of"  PfafT  Amis" 
and  "  Der  Pfarherr  vom  Kalemberg"  has 
been  extended  to  a  length  which,  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  precludes  us  from  particu- 
larizing with  equal  fulness  the  shifts  and 
contrivances  of  their  rival,  "  Peter  Lew,"  or, 
"  Der  Andere  Kalemberger,"  as  he  is 
styled  by  his  biographer, — on  the  other, 
renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  so, 
seeing  that  the  tricksjests,  and  rogueries  of 
this  sportive  trio  bear  so  strong  a  re- 
semblance to  each  other. 

Peter  Lew  was  born  at  Hall,  and  was  of 
such  extraordinary  strength  as  to  be  ena- 
bled to  lift  from  the  floor,  with  outstretched 
arm,  a  man  in  full  armor  standing  in  his 
hand,  and  to  place  him  on  the  table, — a  feat 
by  which  he  acquired  his  name  of  Lew,  or 
Lion. 

After  sundry  endeavors  to  earn  a  living, 
now  as  a  tanner's  servant,  now  as  an  artil- 
leryman in  the  war  against  the  Armagnacs, 
Peter  resolved  to  turn  priest,  and  at  thirty 
years  of  age  entered  the  school  at  Hall  to 
learn  the  very  rudiments  of  education. 
After  studying  four  years,  he  was  made  the 
priest  of  Reiden.  Here  he  fared  very  badly ; 
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but  being  appointed  assistant  to  the  parson 
of  Western,  he  contrived,  by  the  exercise  of 
a  little  ingenuity,  to  live  tolerably  well, 
much  against  his  patron's  intention.  For 
when  Peter  took  his  meals  at  home,  the 
eook  had  directions  to  supply  the  table  with 
very  meagre  fare;  but  to  furnish  it  with 
ever  thing  of  the  best,  when  he  was  at  the 
bath,  or  in  the  city.  No  sooner  did  Peter 
make  this  discovery,  than  he  revenged  him- 
self by  drowning  the  parson's  fowls  in  the 
brook,  and  when  they  were  found,  and  about 
to  be  thrown  away,  begging  the  cook  to 
dress  them  or  him.  But  better  still,  he  won 
the  affections  of  the  cook,  who  rewarded 
him  after  the  fashion  most  grateful  to  a  man 
of  bis  gastronomical  abilities. 

We  pass  over  the  stories  of  Peter's  hang- 
ing the  peasant's  ass  for  grazing  in  the 
churchyard,  and  of  his  finding  a  hot  cake 
under  the  cloth  of  the  altar,  <fec.  that  we 
may  tell  how  he  frightened  his  parishioners 
in  the  garb  of  a  spirit. 

"It  was  St.  Martin's  day,  when  the  peasants 
are  wont  to  hold  their  feast  of  geese,  that  the 
sexton's  son  came  to  Peter,  saying,  ♦  My  father 
is  sending  me  into  the  city  to  purchase  bread 
and  wine ;  will  you  go  with  me,  or  can  I  pur- 
chase any  thing  for  you  !'  Peter  answering 
both  these  questions  in  the  negative,  the  youth 
set  forth  alone;  and  before  he  had  completed 
his  purchases,  the  sun  had  sunk  to  rest.  Peter, 
who  had  determined  to  possess  himself  by 
stratagem  of  the  good  things  purchased  for 
the  sexton,  betook  himself  to  the  stump  of  an 
old  oak  tree,  standing  on  a  little  hillock  just 
without  the  village,  and  which  had  been 
carved  into  the  pedestal  for  an  image ;  and, 
crouching  down  upon  it,  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  lad.  No  sooner  did  the  youth  reach 
the  spot,  than  Peter  stood  up  at  his  full  height, 
clasping  his  hands,  gnashing  his  teeth,  and 
uttering  the  most  frightful  cries.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  the  boy  fled  from  the  supposed 
emissary  of  Beelzebub,  and  left  his  store  of 
good  things  a  prey  to  the  evil  one.  As  soon 
as  Peter  saw  that  the  coast  was  clear,  he  car- 
ried home  his  booty,  and,  emptying  the  wine, 
returned  with  the  empty  flasks,  which  he 
scattered  about  the  scene  of  his  late  adven- 
ture. So  that  when  the  sexton, who  accompan- 
ied  his  son  back  to  the  dreaded  spot,  found 
bread  and  wine  both  missing,  he  supposed 
that  the  dogs  had  run  away  with  the  first,  and 
that  the  latter  had  been  spilt  in  the  confusion. 
The  sexton  and  his  son  now  consulted  Peter  on 
the  subject,  who,  though  he  would  not  under- 
take to  speak  positively  till  three  days  were 
passed,  yet  declared  his  belief  that  the  lad 
had  seen  a  malignant  spirit,  who  would  do 
him  some  injury,  if  he  did  not  avert  the 
threatened  evil  by  a  suitable  offering  made 
to  his  worshipful  self.  The  sexton,  who  was 
but  little  inclined  to  part  with  his  money, 
laughed  at  the  idea,  and  Peter,  renewing  his 
warning   of    impending  danger,  left    him. 


On  the  third  evening  after  this,  while  the  vil- 
lagers were  assembled  in  the  spinning-house, 
and  amusing  each  other  by  the  recital  of 
tales  of  Berchtold'  and  the  ■  Wild  Most,' our 
roguish  priest,  dressed  in  a  white  sheet,  and 
mounted  on  a  horse  of  the  same  color,  rode 
swiftly  past  the  house,  blowing  loudly  on  a 
horn.  The  company  looked  out,  and  saw 
nothing  but  his  shadow: 

''After  a  while,  his  horn  again 
Was  heard  ;  the  villagers  in  vain 
To  see  him  tried.     Until  once  more, 
Blowing  still  louder  than  before, 
He  rode  that  house  so  slowly  by, 
As  to  be  seen  by  every  eye. 
The  sexton's  wife  was  struck  aghast 
As  the  pale  spectre  glided  past, 
And  to  her  spouse  cried — dreading  evil — 
*  Oh,  Lorenz  love  !  sure  its  the  D— 1.' " 

The  poor  woman  fell  ill  in  consequence; 
and  Peter  turned  her  alarm  to  his  advan- 
tage, by  saying  that,  had  her  son  followed 
his  advice,  she  would  not  have  been  laid 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness;  and  cautioning  her, 
if  she  did  not  want  to  be  honored  with 
another  visitation  from  the  spirit,  that  she 
would  do  wisely  to  pay  him  to  say  masses 
for  its  repose — a  hint  which,  as  it  may  be 
supposed,  was  very  readily  acted  upon. 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  present  purpose 
to  compare  these  points  of  German  humor 
with  similar  works,  the  production  of  our 
fatherland. — to  wit,  "  The  King  and  the 
Abbot  of  Canterbury,"  printed  by  Percv, 
and  others  of  a  like  character.  We  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  another  division  of 
these  romances,  and,  quitting  the  considera- 
tion of  individual  knaves,  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  collective  fools. 

Every  nation  has  its  merry  people,  who 
form  the  butt  and  laughing-stock  of  their 
countrymen.  Greece  had  its  Abdera, — 
Hindostan  its  Sivri-Hissar.  England 
laughs  at  its  "Madmen  of  Gotham,"*  and 


*  One  of  the  earliest  collections  of  such  stories 
in  England  is  to  be  found  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Public  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  It  is  a  satirical  Latin  poem  on  the 
people  of  Norfolk,  to  whom  it  attributes  all  sorts 
of  stupid  actions;  as  the  following  extract,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  our  accomplished 
friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  will  sufficiently 
demonstrate : 

"  Ad  forum  ambulant  diebus  singulis, 
Saccum  de  lolio  portant  in  humeris ; 
Jumentis,ne  noceant  bene  fatuis, 
TJt  praelocutus  sum,  equantur  bestiis, 

Post  forum  protinus  tabernam  adeunt, 
duod  bene  noscimus,  bibunt  et  rebibunt; 
Postquam  sunt  ebrii,  quod  loqui  nesciunt, 
Jumentum  scandere  cadentes  nequeunt. 

'  Sta,'  dicit  Rusticus,  '  Fauvel  utconsulo, 
Paulisper  sustine  dumsursum  fuero.' 
•  Ad  centum  demones  vade  continuo, 
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Germany  at  the  wiseacres  of  Schilda.    For 
the  Schildburghers  are    the   Go:hamitt  s  o 
Germany,  and  their   history    is  one  of  the 
most  amusing,  of  the  amusing  class  of  books 
to  which  it  belongs. 

The  history  of  the  Schildburghers,  or  the 
"Lalenbuch,"  for  by  both  these  names  is 
the  book  called,  contains  a  number  of 
stories,  which,  after  being  current  for  years 
among  the  people,  were  collected  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century — (the 
earliest  known  edition  is  that  of  1597) — by 
no  unlettered  hand  into  the  present  work, 
which  has  retained,  ever  since  it  first  ap- 
peared, its  original  popularity.  There 
have,  indeed,  been  few  happier  ideas,  than 
that  of  making  these  simpletons  descend 
from  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece ;  and 
representing  them  as  originally  gifted  with 
such  extraordinary  talents,  as  to  be  called 
to  the  councils  of  all  the  princes  of  the 
earth,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  circum- 
stances, and  the  still  greater  dissatisfaction  of 
their  wives;  and  then,  upon  their  being 
summoned  home  to  arrange  their  disordered 
afTairs,delermining  in  their  wisdom  to  put  on 
the  garb  of  stupidity,  and  persevering  so 
long  and  so  steadfastly  in  their  assumed 
character,  as  to  prove  "plain  fools  at  last." 
No  way  inferior  is  the  end  of  this  strange 
tale,  which  assumes  even  somewhat  of  se- 
rous interest,  when  the  Schildburghers, 
after  performing  every  conceivable  piece  of 
folly,  and  receiving  the  especial  privilege  of 
so  doing  under  the  seal  and  signature  of  the 
emperor,  by  the  crowning  act  of  their  lives 
turn  themselves  out  of  house  and  home; 
whereby  they  are  compelled,  like  the  Jews, 
to  become  outcasts  and  wanderers  over  the 
face  of  the  earth — by  which  means  it  has 
arisen  that  there  is  no  spot,  however  re- 
mote, on  which  some  of  their  descendants, 
who  may  be  known  by  their  characteristic 
stupidity,  are  not  to  be  found. 

It  is  impossible  to  detail  a  tenth  part  of  the 
acts  of  stupidity  gravely  attributed  to  these 
simpletons  ;  whose  first  piece  of  folly  was  to 
build  a  council  house  without  windows. — 
When  they  entered  it,  and  to  use  the  words 
of  the  nursery  ballad,  "  saw  they  couldn't 
see,"  they  were  greally  puzzled  to  account 
for  such  a  state  of  things,  and  having  in  vain 
gone  outside,  and  examined  the  building  to 
find  why  the  inside  was  dark,  they  determin- 
ed to  hold  a  council  upon  the  subject  on  the 
following  day.  At  the  time  appointed  they 
assembled,  each  bringing  with   him  a  torch, 

Atque  ad  domnm  ne  redeas  denuo.' 

In  domo  propria  sedent  ad  prandium, 
fit  si  quis  veniens  pulsat  ad  ostium, 
'  Non  sumus,'  dicunr, '  nunc  ad  hospitium ; 
Vade  ad  demones,  veni  eras  iterum.'" 


which,  on  seating  himself,  he  stuck  in  his  hat. 
After  much  discussion,  one  genius,  brighter 
than  the  rest,  decided  that  they  could  not  see 
for  want  of  daylight,  and  that  they  ought  on 
the  morrow  to  carry  in  as  much  of  it  as  pos- 
sible. Accordingly  the  next  day,  when  the 
sun  shone,  all  the  sacks,  bags,  boxes,  baskets, 
tubs,  pans,  ect.,  of  the  village  were  filled  with 
its  beams,  and  then  carried  into  the  council- 
house,  and  emptied  there,  but  with  no  good 
effect.  After  this  they  removed  the  roof  by 
the  advice  of  a  traveller,  whom  they  reward- 
ed amply  for  the  suggestion.  This  plan  an- 
swered famously  during  the  summer,  but 
when  the  rains  of  the  winter  fell,  and  they 
were  forced  to  replace  the  roof  they  found 
the  house  just  as  dark  as  ever.  Again  they 
met,  again  stuck  their  torches  in  their  hats, 
and  again  deliberated,  but  to  no  purpose  ; 
until,  by  chance,  one  of  them  was  quitting 
the  house,  and  groping  his  way  along  the 
wall,  when  a  ray  of  light  fell  through  a  cre- 
vice, and  upon  his  beard.  Whereupon  he 
suggested,  what  had  never  before  occurred 
to  any  of  them,  that  it  was  possible  they 
might  get  daylight  in  by  making  a  window  ! 
We  will  now  give  another  specimen  or  two 
of  their  peculiar  talent : — 

"The  Boors  of  Schilda  had  built  a  mill, 
and  with  extraordinary  labor  they  had  quar- 
ried a  millstone  for  it,  out  of  a  quarry  which 
lay  on  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain  ;  and 
when  the  stone  was  finished  they  carried  it, 
with  great  labor  and  pain,  down  the  hill. 
When  they  had  got  to  the  bottom,  it  occurred 
to  one  of  them,  that  they  might  have  spared 
themselves  the  trouble  of  carrying  it  down, 
by  letting  it  roll  down.  «  Verily,'  said  he, 
'we  are  the  stupidest  of  fools,  to  take  these 
extraordinary  pains  to  do  that  which  we 
might  have  done  with  so  little  trouble.  We 
will  carry  it  up,  and  then  let  it  roll  down  the 
hill  by  itself,  as  we  did,  before,  with  the  trees 
which  we  felled  for  our  council-house.'  This 
counsel  pleased  them  all,  and  with  still  great- 
er labor  they  carried  the  stone  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  and  were  about  to  roll  it  down, when 
one  of  them  said,  •  But  how  shall  we  know 
where  it  runs  to  1  who  will  be  able  to  tell  us 
aught  about  it  V  «Why,'  said  the  bailiff,  who 
had  advised  the  stone's  being  carried  up 
again,  'this  is  very  easily  managed  ;  one  of 
us  must  stick  in  this  hole,  (for  the  millstone 
had  of  course  a  great  hole  in  the  middle,) 
and  run  down  with  it.'  This  was  agreed  to, 
and  one  of  them,  having  been  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  thrust  his  head  through  the  hole  and 
ran  down  the  hill  with  the  millstone. 

"  Now  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  was  a 
deep  fish-pond,  into  which  the  stone  rolled, 
and  the  simpleton  with  it,  so  that  the  Schild- 
burghers lost  both  stone  and  man,  and  not  one 
among  them  knew  what  had  become  of 
them.  And  they  felt  sadly  angered  against 
their  old  companion  who  had  run  down  the 
hill  with  the  stone,  for  they  considered  that 
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he  had  carried  it  off,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
posing of  it.  So  they  published  a  notice  in 
all  the  neighboring  boroughs,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, calling  on  them,  '  If  any  one  came  there 
with  a  millstone  round  his  neck,  that  they 
should  trecit  him  as  one  who  had  stolen  the 
common  goods,  and  give  him  to  justice.'  But 
the  poor  devil  lay  in  the  pond,  dead.  Had  he 
been  able  to  speak,  he  would  have  been  wil- 
ling to  tell  them  not  to  worry  themselves  on 
his  account,  for  he  would  give  them  their 
own  again.  But  his  load  pressed  so  heavily 
upon  him,  and  carried  him  so  deep  in  the 
water,  that  he,  after  drinking  water  enough — 
more,  indeed,  than  was  good  for  him — died, 
and  he  is  dead  at  the  present  day  ;  and  dead 
he  will,  shall,  and  must  remain." 

One  more  specimen,  and  we  have  done  ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  44th  chapter,  which  tells 
M  How  the  Schildburghers  purchased  a 
mouser,  and  with  it  their  own  ruin." 

"  Now  it  happened  that  there  were  no  cats 
in  Schilda,  and  so  many  mice,  that  nothing 
was  safe,  even  in  the  bread-basket;  for  what- 
soever they  put  there,  was  sure  to  be  gnawed 
or  eaten  ;  and  this  grieved  them  sorely.  And 
upon  a  time  there  came  a  traveller  into  the 
village,  carrying  a  cat  in  his  arms,  and  he 
entered  the  hostel.  The  host  asked  him, 
what  sort  of  a  beast  is  that  V  Said  he,  *  It  is 
a  mouser.'  Now  the  mice  at  Schilda  were 
so  quiet  and  so  tame,  that  they  never  fled  be- 
fore the  people,but  ran  about  allday  long  with- 
out the  slightest  fear.  So  the  traveller  let  the 
cat  run,  who,  in  the  sight  of  the  host,  soon 
caught  numbers  of  mice. 

"  Now  when  the  people  were  told  this  by 
the  host,  they  asked  the  man  whether  the 
mouser  was  to  be  sold,  for  they  would  pay 
him  well  for  it.  He  said,  *  It  certainly  was 
not  to  be  sold,  but  seeing  that  it  would  be  so 
useful  to  them,  he  would  let  them  have  it,  if 
they  would  pay  him  what  was  right ;'  and  he 
asked  a  hundred  florins  for  it.  The  boors 
were  glad  to  find  that  he  asked  so  little,  and 
concluded  a  bargain  with  him,  he  agreeing  to 
take  half  the  money  down,  and  to  come  again 
in  six  months  to  fetch  the  rest.  As  soon  as 
the  bargain  was  struck  on  both  sides,  they 
gave  the  traveller  the  half  of  his  money,  and 
carried  the  mouser  into  the  granary  where 
they  kept  their  corn,  for  there  were  most 
mice  there.  The  traveller  went  off  with  the 
money  at  full  speed,  for  he  feared  greatly  lest 
they  should  repent  them  of  the  bargain  and 
want  their  money  backagain  ;  and  as  he  went 
along  he  kept  looking  behind  him,  to  see  that 
no  one  was  following  him. 

"  Now  the  boors  had  forgotten  to  ask  what 
the  cat  was  to  be  fed  upon  ;  so  they  sent  one 
after  him  in  haste,  to  ask  him  the  question. 
But  when  he  with  the  gold  saw  that  some  one 
was  following  him,  he  hastened  so  much  the 
more,  so  that  the  boor  could  by  no  means 
overtake  him ;  whereupon  he  called  out  to 
him  from  afar  off,  'What  does  it  eat?  what 
does  it  eat?'  'What  you  please,  what  you 
please,'  quoth  the  traveller.     But  the  peasant 


understood  him  to  say, « Men  and  beasts,  men 
and  beasts  ;'  therefore  he  returned  homeward 
in  great  affliction,  and  said  as  much  to  his 
worthy  masters.  On  learning  this  they  became 
greatly  alarmed,  and  said,  •  When  it  has  no 
more  mice  to  eat,  it  will  eat  our  cattle  ;  and 
when  they  are  gone  it  will  eat  us.  To  think 
that  we  should  lay  out  our  good  money  in 
buying  such  a  thing!'  And  they  held  coun- 
cil together,  and  resolved  that  the  cat  should 
be  killed ;  but  no  one  would  venture  to  lay 
hold  of  it  for  that  purpose.  Whereupon  it 
was  determined  to  burn  the  granary  and  the 
cat  in  it,  seeing  that  it  was  better  they  should 
suffer  a  common  loss,  than  all  lose  their  life 
and  limb.    So  they  set  fire  to  the  granary. 

"  But  when  the  cat  smelt  the  fire,  it  sprang 
out  of  a  window  and  fled  to  another  house ; 
and  the  granary  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
Never  was  their  sorrow  greater  than  that  of 
the  Schildburghers,  when  they  found  that 
they  could  not  kill  the  cat.  They  counselled 
with  one  another,  and  purchased  the  house  to 
which  the  cat  had  fled,  and  burned  that  also. 
But  the  cat  sprang  out  upon  the  roof  and  sate 
there,  washing  itself,  and  putting  its  paws  be- 
hind its  ears,  after  the  manner  of  cats.  And 
the  Schildburghers  understood  thereby,  that 
the  cat  lifted  up  its  hands  and  swore  an  oath, 
that  it  would  not  leave  their  treatment  of  it 
unrevenged.  Then  one  of  them  took  a  long 
pole  and  struck  at  the  cat,  but  the  cat  caught 
hold  of  the  pole  and  began  to  clamber  down 
it ;  whereupon  the  people  grew  greatly  alarm- 
ed and  ran  away,  and  left  the  fire  to  burn  as 
it  might.  And  because  no  one  regarded  the 
fire,  nor  sought  to  put  it  out,  the  whole  village 
was  burnt  to  a  house ;  and  notwithstanding 
that,  the  cat  escaped.  And  the  Schildburgh- 
ers fled,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  a 
neighboring  forest.  And  at  this  time  was 
burned  their  chancery,  and  all  the  papers 
therein ;  which  is  the  reason  why  their  his- 
tory is  not  to  be  found  described  in  a  more 
regular  manner." 

Here  would  we  willingly  have  quitted  our 
present  subject,  first  thanking  the  accom- 
plished editor  of  the  •«  Narrenbuch,"  for  hav- 
ing collected,  in  that  amusing  volume,  so 
choice  a  collection  of  early  German  facetiae  ; 
and  which  forms  but  one  of  his  many  claims 
upon  the  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  the  middle 
age  literature  of  his  native  land.  But  though 
we  may  pa<*s  over  in  silence  the  "  Jests  of 
Ciaus  Narr,"  leave  untouched  "  Pouli's 
Schimpf  and  Ernst,"and  defer,  till  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Kemble's  promised  volume  on 
the  subject  of"  Marcolph,"  all  notice  of  that 
mocking  spirit,  we  cannot  conclude  an  arti- 
cle  on  the  comic  romances  of  Germany, 
without  bestowing  a  few  words  on  Germany's 
favorite  droll — Tyll  Eulenspiegel.  It  would 
indeed  be  playing  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet, 
and  leaving  out  the  character  of  the  Prince 
of  Denmark,  to  omit  all  mention  of  this  most 
prankish  and  mischievous  Merry  Andrew, 
whose  memory  still  lives  in  the  affections  of 
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his  countrymen.  The  house  at  Kneitlingen, 
in  which  he  was  born,*  is  standing  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  his  gravestone  and  monument 
are  still  pointed  out  at  Mollen  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  formerly  used  to  keep  a  feast 
in  memory  of  him,  and  to  show  the  apparel 
he  was  wont  to  wear. 

1  iis  "  Life  and  Adventures,"  which  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  Fuseli's  pet-books,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  written  in 
Low  German,  and  the  well-known  Francis- 
can Thomas  Murnar  has  the  credit  of  being 
its  translator  into  High  German.  The  ear- 
liest known  edition,  and  which  is  in  the  lat- 
ter dialect,  is  that  of  1540,  preserved  in  the 
WolfenbuttelLibrary.  But  that  there  formerly 
existed  editions  of  far  earlier  date  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  the  first  English  translation 
of  it  was  made  by  old  Copland  ;  an  imperfect 
copy  of  whose  version,and  we  believe  the  only 
one  in  existence,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Garrick 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum.  If  trans- 
lation be  a  fair  test  of  the  popularity  of  a 
book,  few  can  adduce  stronger  claims  to  the 
title  of  popular  than  Eulenspiegel ;  for  upon 
few  has  that  honor  been  more  frequently 
bestowed.  We  have  mentioned  one  English 
version  ;  another  under  the  not  inappropriate 
title  of  the  "  German  Rogue,"f  appeared  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  A 
translation  iuto  Latin  verse,  by  Nerr.ius,  enti- 
tled "Triumphus  Humana?  Stultitiae  vel  Tylus 
Saxo,"  was  published  in  1558;  and  another  by 
Periander,  who  states  in  the  prefar  e  that  it 
took  him  but  six  weeks  to  do,  was  pi.  Yiished  in 
1567.  This  latter,  which  its  avr4.hor  calls 
"  Noctuae  Speculum,"  contains  1(  *  very  de- 
licate wood  cuts,  by  Jobsi  Ammon.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  five  editions  of  the  French 
translation  :  and  it  has  been  twice  translated 
into  Dutch,  and  also  into  Polish.  And  what 
is  still  more  curious,  advantage  was  taken  of 

*  The  following  passage  from  the  HeUlingish. 
Sassen  Chronick  (p.  185,  in  Caspar  AdeVs  Samm- 
lung)  not  only  proves  him  to  have  existed,  but 
shows  the  date  and  manner  of  his  death  : — 

"  A.  1350. — Eyne  Pestilencien  was  sere  gru- 
welich  over  de  ganse  werlde,  dat  yt  wart  geheten 
de  grote  Dot,  unde  sterff  so  hefftigen,  dat  me  in 
velen  steden  de  Doden  moste  voren  in  andere 
stidden,  ub  andere  Kirchhove,  dat  ore  Kirchhove 
to  liittingk  waren  ;  to  Brunswick  sterff  der  Ber- 
voten  Klosterde  Monicke  all  uth,  up  einen  kley- 
nen  Monik  na,  de  sterve  wart  so  grot,  dat  me 
lovede  des  hiligen  Cruces  dages  Erhogingk  to 
vyren,  do  sulfesl  sterff  Ulenspeygel  to  MMlen  unde 
de  Gheyselen  Broden  kemen  an." 

t  As  we  believe  this  work  to  be  of  the  gieatest 
rarity,  its  full  title  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of 
our  readers,  "  The  German  Rogue,  or  the  Life 
and  Merry  Adventures,  Cheats,  Stratagems,  and 
Contrivances  of  Tiel  Eulespiegle. 

"  Let  none  Eulespiegle's  artifices  blame, 
For  rogues  of  every  country  are  the  same. 
"  Made  English  from  the  hgih  Dutch,  London : 
printed  in  the  year  mdccix."  8vo. 


its  popularity  to  make  it  a  party  bock  :  and 
Germany  was  not  only  divided  into  Reform- 
ers and  Anti-Reformers,  but  had  a  version  of 
Eulenspiegel  suited  to  the  palates  of  both 
parties. 

The  edition  now  before  us  is  a  sadly  mo- 
dernized version  ;  but  it  contains  some  good 
wood  cuts.  We  shall,  therefore,  give  a  few 
specimens  of  the  work,  which  is  far  too  un- 
connected to  admit  of  a  regular  analysis,  from 
Master  Copland's  version ;  modernizing,  in 
a  few  instances,  his  orthography.  The  first 
extracts  will  show,  that  Owlglas'  love  of  fun 
and  mischief  was  as  strong  in  him  when  a 
child  as  when  he  grew  to  man's  estate. 

"  How  that  Howleglas,  when  that  he  was 
a  child,  answered  a  man  that  asked  the 
way." 

"  Upon  a  time  went  Howleglas'  father  and 
mother  out,  and  left  Howleglas  within  the 
house.  Then  came  there  a  man  riding  half 
into  the  door,  and  asked,  *  Is  there  nobody 
within V  Then  answered  the  child,  'There 
is  a  man  and  half  and  a  horse's  head.'  Then 
asked  the  man,  4  Where  is  thy  father ;'  and 
the  child  answered  and  said,  4My  father  is  of 
ill  making  worse ;  and  my  mother  is  gone  for 
scathe  or  shame.'  And  the  man  said  to  the 
child,  'How  understandest  thou  that]'  And 
the  child  said,  'My  father  is  making  of  ill 
worse,  for  he  ploweth  the  field,  and  maketh 
great  holes,  that  men  should  fall  therein  when 
they  ride ;  and  my  mother  is  gone  to  borrow 
bread — and  when  she  giveth  it  again,  and 
giveth  less,  it  is  shame,  and  when  she  giveth 
it,  and  giveth  more,  it  is  scathe.'  Then  an- 
swered the  man,  *  Which  is  the  way  to  ride  V 
And  the  child  answered  and  said,  'There, 
where  the  geese  go.'  And  than  rode  the  ma  H 
his  way  to  the  geese,  and  they  flew  into  the 
water.  Then  wist  he  not  where  to  ride,  but 
turned  again  to  the  child  and  said,  'The 
geese  be  flown  into  the  water,  and  thus  wot  I 
not  what  to  do,  nor  whether  to  ride1?'  Then 
answered  the  child, '  You  must  ride  where  as 
the  geese  go,  and  not  where  they  swim.' 
Then  departed  the  man  and  rode  his  way, 
and  marvelled  at  the  answer  of  the  child." 

After  sundry  shifts  and  contrivances  How- 
leglas was  hired  of  a  priest. 

"  As  Howleglas  came  out  of  the  castle,  he 
came  to  a  village  that  was  called  Buddest,  in 
the  land  of  Brounswicke  ;  and  there  came  a 
priest  to  Howleglas  and  hired  him;  but  he 
knew  him  not.  And  the  priest  said  'he 
should  have  good  days,  and  eat  and  drink 
the  same  that  he  himself  and  his  woman  did  ; 
and  all  that  should  be  done  with  half  the  la- 
bor." And  then  said  Howleglas  'that there- 
after would  he  do  his  diligence.'  Then 
dresses  the  priest's  woman  two  chickens, and 
she  bade  Howleglas  turn,  and  so  he  did.  And 
he  looked  up  and  saw  that  she  had  but  one 
eye;  and  when  the  chickens  were  done 
enough,  then  he  brake  one  of  the  chickens 
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from  the  spit,  and  ate  it  without  any  bread. 
And  when  it  was  dinner  time,  came  the  wo- 
man into  the kitchen,where  Howleglas  turned, 
and  thought  to  take  up  the  chickens ;  and 
when  she  was  come,  she  found  no  more  there 
but  one  chicken.  Then  said  she  to  Howie, 
glas,  '  Where  is  the  other  chicken — there 
were  two  chickens.'  Then  answered  he  to 
her,  •  Lift  up  your  eye  and  then  shall  you  see 
the  other  chicken.'  Then  was  the  woman 
therewith  angry,  and  knew  well  that  Howle- 
glas  mocked  her ;  and  then  she  ran  to  the 
priest,  and  told  him  how  she  had  dressed  two 
chickens,  and  when  she  came  to  take  them 
up,  she  found  but  one,  and  then  he  mocked 
me  because  I  had  but  one  eye.  Then  went 
the  priest  to  Howleglas,  and  said,  '  Why 
mock  ye  my  woman  :  there  were  two  chick- 
ens.' Then  answered  Howleglas,  'I  said 
that  was  truth.  I  have  said  to  the  woman 
that  she  should  open  her  eyes,  and  she  should 
see  well  where  that  other  chicken  was  be- 
come.' Then  laughed  the  priest  and  said, 
*  She  cannot  see,  for  she  hath  but  one  eye.' 
Then  said  Howleglas  to  the  priest,  '  The  one 
chicken  T  have  eaten  ;  for  ye  said,  I  should 
eat  and  drink  as  well  as  you  and  your  wo- 
man ;  and  the  one  I  ate  for  you,  and  the  other 
I  ate  for  your  woman  ;  for  I  was  afraid  that 
you  should  have  sinned,  for  the  promise  that 
ye  promised  me,  and  therefore  I  made  me 
sure.'  Then  said  the  priest,  'I  care  not  for 
the  chickens,  but  I  would  have  you  please  my 
woman,  and  do  after  her.  Then  said  How- 
leglas, ■  I  do  your  commandment.'  And  that 
the  woman  bade  him  do,  he  did  but  half. 
For  she  bade  him  fetch  a  bucket  of  water, 
and  he  went  and  brought  it  but  half  full  of 
water ;  and  when  he  should  bring  two  logs, 
he  brought  but  one  ;  and  when  he  should  get 
the  beast  two  bottles  of  hay,  he  gave  them 
but  one  ;  and  when  he  should  fetch  a  pot  full 
of  beer,  he  brought  it  half  full;  and  so  did 
he  of  many  things  besides.  Then  complained 
she  to  the  priest  of  Howleglas  again.  Then 
said  the  priest,  'I  bade  that  you  should  do  as 
she  bade  you.'  And  Howleglas  answered,  'I 
have  done  as  ye  bade  me,  for  ye  said  to  me 
that  I  should  do  all  things  with  half  labor  ; 
and  your  woman  would  fain  see  with  both 
eyes,  but  she  seeth  with  but  one  eye,  and  so 
do  I  half  the  labor.'  And  then  the  priest 
laughed.  And  then  said  the  woman,  *  Will 
your  have  this  ungracious  knave  any  longer ; 
then  will  I  tarry  no  longer  with  you,  but  de- 
part.' Then  gave  the  priest  Howleglas  leave 
to  depart,  for  his  woman's  sake  :  but  when 
the  parish  clerk  was  dead  of  the  village,  then 
sent  the  priest  for  Howleglas,  and  holpe  him 
so  much  that  he  was  made  the  parish  clerk.' 

While  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  parish 
clerk  of  Buddenest,  Master  Howleglas  es- 
pied a  fair  opportunity  of  being  revenged  of 
the  priest's  "leman,"  for  getting  him  dis- 
missed from  his  servitude,  and  as  may  be 
supposed  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself 
of  it. 

"  And  then  in  the  mean  season,  while  How- 


leglas was  parish  clerk,  at  Easter  Ihey  should 
play  the  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  And 
for  because  then  the  men  were  not  learned, 
nor  could  not  read,  the  priest  took  his  leman 
and  put  her  in  the  grave  for  an  angel :  and 
this  seeing,  Howleglas  took  to  him  three  of 
the  simplest  persons  that  were  in  the  town, 
that  played  the  three  Marys:  and  the  par- 
son played  Christ,  with  a  banner  in  his  hand. 
Then  said  Howleglas  to  the  simple  persons, 
'  When  the  angel  asketh  you  whom  you  seek, 
you  must  say,  'The  parson's  leman  with  one 
eye.'  Then  it  fortuned  that  the  time  was 
come  that  they  must  play;  and  th  ;  angel 
asked  them  whom  they  sought ;  and  then 
said  they  as  Howleglas  had  showed  and 
learned  thorn  afore  ;  and  then  answered  they, 
'We  seek  the  priest's  leman  with  one  eye.' 
And  then  the  priest  might  hear  that  he  was 
mocked.  And  when  the  priest's  leman  heard 
that,  she  arose  out  of  the  grave,  and  would 
have  smitten  with  her  fist  Howleglas  upon 
the  cheek  ;  but  she  missed  him  and  smote  one 
of  the  simple  persons  that  played  ona  of  the 
three  Marys  ;  and  he  gave  her  another.  And 
then  took  she  him  by  the  ear ;  and  that  see- 
ing, his  wife  came  running  hastily  to  smite 
the  priest's  leman  ;  and  then  the  priest  seeing 
this,  cast  down  his  banner  and  went  to  help 
his  woman,  so  that  the  one  gave  the  other 
sore  strokes,  and  made  great  noise  in  the 
church.  And  then  Howleglas,  seeing  them 
lying  together  by  the  ears  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  went  his  way  out  of  the  village,  and 
came  no  more  there." 

And  here  we  take  our  leave  of  Tyll  Eu- 
lenspiegel*  and  his  associates;  and  should 
any  of  our  readers  be  of  opinion  that  we 
have  bestowed  more  time  upon  these  mad- 
wag  knaves  that  ihey  deserve,  we  will  give 
them  Old  Copland's  excuse  for  translating 
the  "  Merry  Jest  of  a  man  that  was  called 
Howleglas."  "  Melhinke  it  is  better  to  pass 
the  tymewi'h  such  a  merry  Jest,  and  laughe 
thereat,  and  doe  no  sin,  than  for  to  wepe  and 
do  synne." 


Art.  IV. —  1.  Bio  graphisch-ki  star  ische.Stu- 
dicn.  (Biographico-historical  Studies.) 
Von  Ernst  Munch,  2  Bande.  12mo. 
Stuttgart,  1836. 

2.    Erinnerungen,  Leb.nsbilder,   und  Stu. 


*  The  adventures  of  this  merry  rogue  have 
been  illustrated  with  considerable  humor  by  the 
graver  of  Ramberg,  in  a  series  of  55  p  ates,  under 
the  title  of  "TyH  Eulenspiegei,  in  55  Blattern 
gezeichnet  und  radirt."  Leipsic,  1820.  To  the 
same  artist  we  are  a'so  indeb:ed  for  a  set  of  simi- 
lar illustrations  to  that  other  popular  volume  of 
the  Germans — Reynard  the  Fox — whose  history 
was  treated  of  in  our  pages  very  reeently.  See 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XXXIII. 
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dien,  aus  den  sieben  und  dreissig  Ja/iren 
eines  Teutschen  Gelchrten.  mil  Ruckblic- 
ken  auf  das  6ffentlickeypolilisehe,  itdellcc- 
tuclle,  und  sUtlicke  Leben,  von  1815  bis 
1835,  in  der  Schwcitz,  in  Teutschland, 
und  den  Niederlanden.  (Recollections, 
Sketches  from  the  Life,  and  Studies, during 
seven  and  thirty  Years,  of  a  German  Man 
of  Letters,  with  Glances  at  public,  politi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  moral  Life,  from  1815 
to  1835,  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands.)  Von  Ernst  Munch. 
8vo.     Carlsruhe,  1836. 

These  volumes  are  genuine  productions  of 
the  19th  century,  the  bold,  careless,  and  un- 
labored outpourings  of  a  vjgorous  mind,  which 
the  author  has  not  given  himself  the  trouble 
of  digesting  and  working  into  a  whole. 
Authors  of  olden  times — we  speak  not  of  times 
beyond  the  memory  of  man,  but  actually 
within  our  own — took  not  such  liberties  with 
the  public,  stood  more  in  awe  of  criticism. 
Their  works  might  be  good  or  bad,  and  we 
will  frankly  acknowledge  that  the  authors 
who  flourished  in  those  happy  days  when  we 
ourselves  were  young  and  uncritical,  might 
frequently  be  inferior  in  power  and  origin- 
ality to  their  successors  ;  but,  good  or  bad, 
they  produced  works,  works  of  art,  long  and 
maturely  studied,  made  as  perfect  as  their 
talents  could  make  them  ;  not  a  heterogene- 
ous mass  of  thoughts  often  original  and  bril- 
liant, as  often  or  oftener  crude  and  fraught 
with  error,  which  an  hour's  labor  in  reading 
or  reflection  would  have  corrected. 

The  books  now  before  us  are  happy  illus- 
trations of  this  class.  The  first  consists  of 
one  real  and  good  piece  of  biography  ;  a  life 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  of  a  series  of 
sketches,  biographico-historical  certainly,  but 
such  biographico-historical  fragments  as 
might  be  dashed  off  at  a  heat  for  a  magazine 
or  annual,  not  works,  nor  portions  of  works, 
of  biography  or  history,  not  works  of-art,  in 
short.  In  the  first  volume  these  fragments 
relate  to  the  loves  of  Leonora  of  Austria  with 
a  Count  Palatine,  those  of  the  tyrannous 
Christiern  II.  of  Denmark  with  his  Dutch 
Dove,  the  vindication  of  the  philosopher 
Vanini  from  the  charges  of  immorality  and 
atheism,  and  the  Acqua  Tofana,  oddly  called 
by  one  of  the  pretty  diminutives  of  Italian 
endearment,  the  Acquetta.  In  the  second 
volume,  we  have  a  comparison  between  the 
modern  Belgians  and  those  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  between  the  treatment  by  the  for- 
mer of  William  the  Taciturn,  to  whom  the 
Southern  provinces  might  have  owed  eman- 
cipation from  the  Spanish  yoke,  had  they 
supported  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious liberty  and  national  independence,  as  did 
vol.  xx.  23 


the  seven  Northern,  and  that  of  William  I, 
of  the  Netherlands — under  whom,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  dark  ages,  they  enjoyed 
any  thing  like  independence — by  the  latter; 
a  somewhat  interesting  account  of  the  early 
years  of  the  said  King  William ;  a  fragment 
of  the  life  of  Demosthenes  ;  an  account  of  a 
professor  at  the  Frieburg  University,  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  in  remote  ages,  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  pseudo-Rienzi,  Porcaro,  of 
the  unfortunate  and  perhaps  guilty  Vittoria 
Accoramboni ;  some  letters  in  old  German, 
orthographically  hard  to  decypher,  relative 
to  Philip  the  Fair  of  Austria's  little-interest- 
ing visit  to  England,  and  a  narrative  of  the 
fate  of  the  Seigneur  de  Montigny  in  Spain. 

The  second  book,  with  the  long-winded 
title,is  the  commencement  of  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  Ernst  Munch,  poet,  historian,  bio- 
grapher, magazine-writer,  professor  at  the 
Freiburg  University,  and  what  not  ;  a  Swa- 
bian,  transformed  diplomatically  into  a  Swiss , 
which  autobiography  is  intended  to  be  enliven- 
ed and  illustrated  by  recollections  and  sketch- 
es of  all  the  individuals  with  whom  the  writer 
is,  or  has  ever  been  acquainted.  Now,  as 
Munch  appears  to  have  seen  much  andknown 
many  persons  of  consideration,  his  autobiogra- 
phy and  recollections  may  become  very  inter- 
esting in  the  subsequent/volumes ;  but  he  and 
his  friends  of  Rheinfeld,  Aarau  and  Frei- 
burg, Professors,  Burschen*  and  Philistines 
inclusive,  the  sole  occupants  of  the  present 
volume,  possess  no  such  European  reputa- 
tion  as  can  make  a  circumstantial  exposi- 
tion and  development  of  all  the  thoughts, 
feelings  and  pursuits  of  their  childhood  and 
adolescence  important  in  the  eyes  of  English 
readers.  Yet  we  must  modify  this  asser- 
tion ;  under  one  point  of  view  they  acquire 
importance.  Munch  having  attained  to 
manhood  during  the  paroxysm  of  demo- 
cratic reaction  in  Germany,  consequent 
upon  the  disappointment  of  tbose  political 
hopes  which  blossomed  upon  Napoleon's 
overthrow  the  opinions  and  feelings  here  de- 
tailed are  ultra-republican,  Anglici  radical, 
and  thus  give  weight  to  his  subsequent  bitter, 
anti-democratic  condemnation  of  the  Belgian 
insurrection  against  King  William,  and  to 
his  panegyric  of  that  sovereign.  In  order 
that  this  corroborative  effect  may  be  felt,  we 
shall  begin  with  offering  an  extract  or 
two  from  the  autobiography.     The  account 

*  Need  we  here  explain  that  Burschen,  Bur- 
schenschaft  and  Philister  and  Philisterei  (literal- 
ly boys  and  boyry — if  such  a  word  analogous  to 
soldiery  maybe  coined  for  the  nonce— Philistine 
and  Philistinishness),  are  slang  terms  of  the 
young  collegians,  by  the  first  of  which  they  de- 
signate themselves,  by  the  second  every  thing 
common-place  ;  everything  that  is  not  (hemselves 
being  included  in  the  designation- 
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he  gives  of  the  feelings,  views — including  a 
scheme  for  the  emancipation  of  German 
Catholicism  from  the  Papal  see — and  or- 
ganization of  the  Bur schensc haft,  now  das 
Junge  Deutschland,  (Young  Germany,)  with 
its  offsets  and  opposition  branches,  is  not 
sufficiently  explicit  to  be  intelligible  without 
recurring  to  other  sources  of  information  ; — 
in  fact  Munch,  like  others  of  his  class,  gene- 
rally  writes  for  those  only  who  are  familiar 
with  his  subject — and  this  is  not  the  occa- 
sion for  the  requisite  investigation  of  the 
Burschenschaft.  But  we  will  extract  his 
feelings,  and  those  of  his  brother  enthusiasts 
for  Old-Germanism,  respecting  the  murder 
of  Kotzebue  by  the  student  Sand,  (by  the 
way,  has  Madame  Dudevant  chosen  her  nom 
de  guerre,  George  Sand,  from  the  admiration 
of  this  political  auto-da  fe  ?)  and  the'punish- 
ment  of  the  fanatic  assassin. 

44  This  calm,  serene,  and  harmless  state  of 
playing  with  the  new  doctrines,  although  I 
myself  had  even  then  the  most  serious  views, 
(he  was  then  under  twenty,)  was  essentially 
changed  to  Sand's  deed. 

"  It  was  upon  a  Sunday,  in  March  1819, 
that,  going  from  church  to  the  inn  where  the 
notables  were  wont  to  assemble,  I  mechani- 
cally took  up  a  newspaper,  and,  tolerably 
indifferent  as  to  politics,  tossed  over  the 
leaves  ;  when  the  words  4  Kotzebue  has  been 
murdered  by  a  German  student,'  glared  upon 
my  sight.  Horror-stricken,  I  devoured  the 
article  and  learned  the  dreadful  fact.  The 
lines  seemed  blood-shot,  and  danced  convul- 
sively before  myjeyes.  The  whole  incalcula- 
ble train  of  consequences  which  this  deed 
must  produce  lay  in  gloomy  anticipation  be- 
fore me.  I  hastened  home  to  examine  my 
papers.  A  part  of  the  archives  of  our  so- 
ciety was  then  in  my  hands ;  and  all  that 
could  implicate  either  myself  or  others  were 
quickly  destroyed,  or  sealed  up  and  com- 
mitted by  a  fair  friend  to  her  wardrobe. 
When  I  had  taken  these  precautions,  I  medi- 
tated deeply  upon  the  deed,  its  motives,  pro- 
bable connexion,  &c.  ;  and  examined,  more 
scrupulously  than  ever  before,  the  worth  ot 
the  exertions  to  which  I  had  pledged  myself 
by  joining  the  union. 

"  My  first  expression  of  abhorrence  I  depict- 
ed in  a  letter  to  Zschokke,  then  at  Aarau, 
who  fully  concurred  in  that  feeling,  lament- 
ing the  folly,  the  insanity,  of  the  murder. 
But  I  conceived  that  this  would  not  be  the 
end ;  from  my  knowledge  of  the  disposition 
of  many  individuals,  I  expected  something  in 
the  style  ofPelopidas  at  Thebes,  and  that  all 
influential  statesmen  would  according  to  the 
repeated  advice  of  an  energetic  liberal,  now 
dead,  be  made  away  with.  Not  only  did  I 
consider  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme  as 
premature,  the  nation  as  unripe  for  boldly 
plunging  into  rebellion  upon  the  impulse  of 
a  couple  of  daring  examples,  but  I  detested, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  the  horrid  the- 
ory of  assassination.    This  painful  state  of 


mind  lasted  for  weeks.  Meanwhile,  re- 
ports came  in  from  all  quarters  ;  our  friends 
imparted  their  own  judgment  and  that  of 
others  upon  Sand's  action.  Many  of  these 
bore  the  same  character  of  disapprobation 
and  aversion  as  my  own ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  eulogized  the  sentiments  of  the 
murderer,  envied  his  pre-eminence,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  necessity  of  an  action  calculated  to 
spread  terror  amongst  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom. Soon  afterwards  occurred  Lohniug's 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  murder  the  president 
Ibell,  the  Jewish  riot,  &c. 

"  *  The  Fresh  Voices  of  Free  Youth,'  by 
the  Brothers  Follenius,  diligently  and  uni- 
versally circulated,  contributed  much  by 
their  partlymystic,  partly  patriotico-politicai, 
partly  sentimental-elegiac,  and  always  richly- 
poetic  style,  to  excite  and  strengthen  such 
passions. 

******* 

"  Numbers  of  persons  of  every  rank,  age 
and  sex,  took  Sand's  deed  under  their  protec- 
tion. We  saw  tears  shed  by  beautiful  eyes 
over  the  unhappy  youth  ;  flowers  planted  by 
princesses  on  his  grave.  We  heard  men 
even  of  advanced  age  enthusiastically  ha- 
rangue in  his  praise.  *  A  letter  of  Consola- 
tion,' by  de  Wette,  who  had  already,  in  his 
pamphlet  entitled  '  The  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  treated  us  to  some  apocalyptic 
phrases,  which  we  interpreted  in  the  spirit 
of  the  day,  removed  many  scruples,  and  thus 
was  the  theory  of  the  lawfulness  of  murder  in 
certain  cases,  when  necessary  for  the  good 
of  our  country  or  to  avenge  virtue,  deeply 
studied  by  persons  who  had  never,  or  very 
differently,  thought  of  it.  For  myself,  it 
cost  me  much  trouble  ere  I  gained  the  due 
temper  ;  but  there  was  a  something  narcotic 
in  this  tale  of  Sand,  heightened  by  the  eternal 
singing  of  liberty  songs,  that  none  of  us  could 
permanently  resist.  *  *  *  *  We  play- 
ed with  sanguinary  phrases,  because  we  saw 
that  they  gained  listeners ;  and  the  apologies 
for  Sand,  with  which  we  coquetted,  filled  our 
souls  with  joy,  from  the  terror  they  excited 
amongst  the  Philistins.  Thus  did  I,like  many 
others,  disown  my  innate  humanity,  merely 
to  enjoy  the  sight  of  this  or  that  respectable 
man  leaving  the  table,  horror-stricken  at  the 
levity  of  our  language  and  the  carelessness 
of  our  looks,  while  discussing  such  a  subject ; 
or  we  exaggerated  our  praises  of  Sand  solely 
to  enhance  the  anger,  the  horror,  of  the 
anli-Germanismers.  Under  this  aspect 
must  much  of  what  wasjthen  and  subsequent- 
ly done  and  written  by  young  men  be  con- 
sidered. Had  Sand  been  sent  to  a  mad- 
house as  a  maniac,  and  our  proceedings  been 
treated  as  the  extravagances  and  puerilities 
of  school- boys,  we  should  have  been  morally 
slain,  much  gold  and  time  would  have  been 
saved,  and  the  German  nation  been  spared 
the  disgrace  of  being  laid  under  a  general 
political  interdict  on  account  of  such  follies. 
But  the  course  adopted  justified  us  in  con- 
sidering ourselves  as  the  heroes  of  the  day." 

Many  of  these  boy  -Brutuses,  in  whose  in- 
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flamed  fancies  a  second-rate  dramatist  loom- 
ed a  Csesar  or  a  Napoleon,  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  variously,  although  not 
severely  punished.  But  we  must  add  to  the 
tale  of  boyish  absurdities  a  few  words  of 
their  yet  more  absurd  sister- patrits. 

"  That  women  took  part  in  our  exertions 
is  already  known  from  the  report  of  the 
judicial  proceedings.  One  of  these  lady 
patriots  was  the  mistress  of  a  school  for 
young  girls,  who  often  so  tormented  Pfis- 
tern,  that  he  would,  with  emphatic  politeness, 
threaten  to  teach  the  German  "  Maid  of 
Orleans'  respect  for  the  constituted  authori- 
ties. The  other  was  a  beautiful,  a  lovely, 
woman,  the  grand-daughter  of  an  eminent 
deceased  statesman,  married  to  a  nobleman 
of  high  family.  But  the  union  had  not 
been  made  in  heaven,  and  her  domestic  life 
was  so  disturbed  and  strange,  that  it  would 
have  afforded  many  a  novel  in  the  Hoffman 
style.  Her  youthful  imagination  had  been 
too  early  emancipated,  and,  at  an  age  when 
the  rod  might  have  been  used  to  good  pur- 
pose, she  reigned  despotically  over  her 
parents,  over  all  who  came  near  her.  The 
ways  of  her  castle  much  resembled  those 
ascribed  to  the  middle  ages.  To  all  this  was 
now  superadded  the  whim  of  Germanizing. 
Days  were  passed  in  fashioning  costumes, 
and  a  regular  court  was  arranged,  at  which 
German  youths  kissed  hands,  whilst  song  and 
chiming  of  bells,  racket  and  uproar,  over- 
powered the  sound  of  duns.  The  fair  dame, 
one  of  the  most  delicately  formed  and  cap. 
tivating  creatures  I  ever  beheld,  and  whom 
the  dress  became  to  admiration,  actually  and 
gravely  bestowed  the  honors  of  knighthood 
upon  one  of  my  friends,  an  honest  Svvabian  ; 
and  he  still  wore  her  colors,  when,  in  the 
year  1822,  he  was  impaled  by  the  Turks  at 
Pera,  after  having  had  his  hands  cut  off.  So 
fearfully  did  tragedy  and  comedy  inter- 
mingle. I  myself  for  years  carried  on  a 
sentimental  correspondence  with  her,  in 
which  we  reciprocally  complimented  each 
other  upon  our  patriotism,  our  liberality,  and 
our  superiority.  But  a  dark  lot  fell  upon  her 
latter  days.  Her  romance  ended  sadly,  fear- 
fully. *  *  *  The  other  patriotess  subse- 
quently atoned  for  the  errors  of  her  imagina- 
tion by  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  the  duties 
of  a  wife  and  mother." 

These  extracts  may  suffice  to  show  that 
our  autobiographer's  condemnation  of  the 
Belgians  and  phrases  of  their  rejected  king 
are  not  the  result  of  early  prejudice,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  received  as  the  fruit  of 
ripened  judgment  and  experience.  But, 
having  the  volume  open  before  us,  we  will, 
ere  closing  it,  extract  the  account  of  the 
writer's  introduction  to  almost  the  only  two 
living  literary  celebrities  hitherto  mentioned 
by  him  ;  of  these,  the  one  is  in  the  autumn, 
the  other  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  of 
his  fame  ;  they  are  Gorres,  and  Wolfgang 
Menzel,     Munch  was,  at  this  time,  it  gfhould 


be  stated,  Professor  at  Aarau,  but  Professor 
at  a  school,  we  believe,  rather  than  at  a 
university. 

"  As  I  was  one  day  hastening  to  the 
Canton-school,  a  large  packet  of  corrected 
and  uncorrected  tasks  in  my  hand,  I  heard 
the  voice  of  my  friend  St.  calling  upon  me 
to  stop  and  look  round.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, I  beheld  a  whole  train  of  male  and 
female  figures  in  the  old  German  costume. 
First  walked  a  maiden  of  middle  height, 
slenderly  and  elegantly  made,  with  a  face 
upon  which  health  was  distinctly  legible, 
whilst  the  loveliest  white  contended  wTith 
the  brightest  red.  Her  simple  black  dress, 
tastefully  puffed,  and  laid  in  a  few  plain 
folds;  her  corset,  adorned  with  a  pretty 
cross ;  her  chestnut  hair,  partly  hanging 
low  in  two  gracefully  braided  tresses, 
partly  wound  round  her  head  under  a  net, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Bernese  Oberland 
girls ;  the  appropriate  leathern  pocket,  with 
its  silver  points  and  chains,  hanging  from 
her  girdle;  all,  in  short,  deliciously  became 
the  thoughtfully-sweet  girl,  who  reminded 
me  of  a  print  of  the  Virgin  that  I  had  re- 
cently purchased.  Steadily  she  led  the  way. 
Next  came  a  younger  sister,  of  twelve 
or  fourteen,  with  full,  broad,  cherry  cheeks, 
running  unsteadily,  treading  down  her 
shoes,  ungraceful  in  her  movements,  evi- 
dently prompt  to  do  battle  with  the  first 
saucy  boy  she  should  meet,  jesting  inces- 
santly, and  laughing  immoderately.  Then 
followed  a  man  of  staid  years,  in  a  worn, 
old  German  coat,  carelessly  buttoned, 
through  which  peeped  a  crumpled,  snuff- 
stained  frill,  with  hair  rather  red  than  yel- 
low, that,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  dithy- 
rambic  freedom,  stood  or  lay  in  all  direc- 
tions, giving  his  arm  to  a  very  plainly  but 
nicely  dressed  lady,  of  strong  make  and 
full  health,  with  the  remains  of  former 
beauty  ;  the  whole  offering  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  old-German  patriarchal  life.  We 
made  acquaintance  immediately,  and  very 
soon  became  intimate,  as  I  almost  daily 
accompanied  my  friend  to  visit  the  family. 
Hardly  could  any  other  man  have  made 
so  deep  an  impression  upon  me  as  did 
Gorres,  much  as  we  differed  upon  many 
points  in  mode  of  apprehension,  in  order 
of  ideas,  in  views  and  principles,  in  life 
and  manners.  The  name  of  Gorres  was 
then  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  and  he 
came  to  Aarau  with  the  double  crown  of 
his  early  acknowledged  scientific  and  pa- 
triotic merits,  and  of  his  recent  political 
martyrdom.  His  '  Germany  and  the  Re- 
volution' had  appeared  not  long  before, 
and  flashed  like  lightning  through  the 
clouds  that  darkened  the  political  horizon. 
The  most  opposite  emotions  were  called 
forth  by  this  wTork,  and,  by  the  singular 
hieroglyphics  veiling  an  open  secret,  the 
vital  question  of  the  times  was  brought 
under  discussion.  Gorres  had,  with  the 
skill  of  a  philosophic  physician,  appre- 
handed,  described,  and  marked  the    ma 
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lady  of  the  times  ;  had  evoked  the  spirits 
in,  and  out  of,  the  abyss,  and,  with  Jean- 
Paulish  fancy,  united  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  jest  of  olden  days,  had  unveiled  the 
story  of  the  nation's  heart.  *  *  *  *  His 
heart,  which  had  for  years  embraced  all 
Germany,  throbbed  with  especial  warmth 
for  his  beloved  Rhenish  provinces.  Their 
traditions,  tales,  and  lays,  were  ever  pre- 
sent to  his  fancy,  as  fountains  of  living 
waters  above  which  the  eagles  of  olden 
times  soared,  the  birds  of  paradise  sang, 
the  feats  of  legendary  heroes,  the  love- 
ditties  of  an  Ofterdingen,  an  Eschilbach, 
resounded.  And  this  classic  land  he  now 
beheld  subjected  to  Prussia;  a  thought 
that  infuriated  him,  whenever  that  bureau- 
cratic government,  which  he  had  carica- 
tured with  such  virulent  irony,  recurred 
to  his  imagination.  When  we  read  his 
unjust  attacks  upon  Prince  Hardenberg, 
should  we  most  pity  the  statesman  thus 
unmercifully  assailed,  or  the  censurer  who 
could  be  insensible  to  the  extraordinary 
forbearance  and  kindness  which  the  de- 
ceased Prince-Chancellor  opposed  to  the 
stormy  passions  of  the  wrathful  patriot. 
Hardenberg's  letters  to  Gorres  and  his 
wife,  during  their  voluntary  exile,  breathe 
this  spirit ;  showing  him  ever  ready  for  a 
reconciliation,  and  the  way  home  ever 
open  to  Gorres,  so  he  would  satisfy  the 
violated  laws. 

"  The  witticisms  of  the  fugitive  upon 
fashionable  liberalism  might  be  termed 
classical.  Often  would  he  exclaim,  with 
indescribable  expression  and  accent, '  The 

devil  also  is  a  liberal.' 

*  *  *  * 

"  It  was  upon  another  fine  summer's 
day  that,  going  to  invite  my  friend  Stein- 
gass  to  a  walk,  I  saw  an  unknown  figure 
seated  at  his  study  table.  This  was  a 
powerful  young  man,  of  slender  form,  and 
swarthy  complexion,  with  a  pair  of  keenly 
penetrating  eyes  ;  his  stiff,  long,  black 
hair,  divided  on  the  forehead  and  cut  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Black  Forest;  his  beard 
long,  according  to  Twrner*-custom,  and 
clad  in  the  very  shortest,  black,  old-Ger- 
man coat  I  had  ever  seen.  Long  did  the 
young  man  sit  before  me,  uttering  only  the 
most  indispensable  answers,  and  absorbed 
in  the  map  of  Switzerland.  Presently  my 
friend  appeared  and  presented  me  to  Herr 
Wolfgang  Menzet,  of  Waldenburg,  near 
Breslau,  formerly  Vortumcr*  at  Jena,  then 
Bursch  at  Bonn,  who  had  esteemed  it  wise 
to  withdraw  himself  from  the  inquisition 
of  Berlin  society  into  the  patriotic  criticism 
of  the  old-Germanizers,  and  seek  personal 
safety  in  that  classic  land  of  '  liberty,5 
Switzerland. 

11 1  now  learned  much  of  the  sacred  le- 

*  These  words,  Turner  and  Vorlurner,  were 
adopted  when,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  old-German 
sports  and  gymnastic  exercises,  as  well  as  cos- 
tume, and  are  derived  from  the  tourney  or  tour- 
nament. 


gend  of  Menzel's  early  achievements  ;  of 
his  feuds  with  the  Breslau  Menzel,  chris- 
tened Karl  Adolf,  with  whom  he  is  not  un- 
frequently  confounded,  whilst  he  disowns 
all  kindred  with  him;  of  his  dissensions 
with  his  parents,  who  opposed  his  learned 
career  ;  of  the  hard  fate  of  his  youth, 
whence  the  harshness  of  his  manly  mind  j 
of  his  audacious  attacks  upon  Gothe's 
lofty  aristocratic  supremacy  at  Weimar, 
&c.  I  soon  discovered  that  Menzel  was, 
indeed,  an  overbearing  companion,  with 
whom  it  was  not  every  one  that  could 
live;  but  richly  endowed  with  intellect, 
and  of  a  very  decided  character;  in  short, 
that  he  really  was  of  the  wood,  out  of 
which,  if  they  themselves  mar  it  not,  illus- 
trious men  are  carved." 

We  now  tarn  to  the  Biographico-Histori- 
cal  Studies,  amongst  which,  as  we  have  said, 
the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  most  like 
a  finished  production.  But  our  object,  in 
our  abstracts  and  extracts,  being  both  to  ex- 
hibit novelty  of  style  in  composition  as  well 
as  in  though*  and  language,  and  to  afford 
the  reader  as  much  new,  or  at  least  unfami- 
liar, information  as  may  be,  we  prefer  ma- 
king our  selection  from  the  foreign  frag- 
ments. We  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  our 
renowned  countryman,  with  ihe  single  re- 
mark, that  Munch,  notwithstanding  his  abun- 
dant references  to  English  authors,  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  more  thorough  Englishman 
than  other  German  writers  whom  we  have 
heretofore  reviewed.  In  addition  to  such 
mis-spelling  as  "  British  Worthirs"  Bitz 
Morris,  for  Fitzmorris,  Townske?id,  for 
Townshend,  and  the  like,  we  find  the  often- 
noticed  blunder  of  attaching  the  title  "  Sir," 
to  the  surname,  and  writing  indiscriminately, 
Sir  Walter,  or  Sir  Raleigh. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  these  two 
volumes,  tf^e  studies  which  most  attract  us 
are,  "  King  Ckristiern  II.,  the  Amsterdam 
Dove  and  Mother  Sigbrit,"  (in  which  prefer- 
ence, we  beg  to  say,  we  are  actuated  by  no 
gossipping  love  of  scandal,  but  by  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  influence  acquired  by  a  hide- 
ous old  woman  over  the  Danish  tyrant,)  and 
the  comparison  between  the  elder  and  the 
now  living  Belgians,  with  a  sketch  of  Wil- 
liam I.'s  early  life.  We  begin  with  the 
former. 

As  some  little  apology  for  Christiern's 
many  offences,  we  are  told  that  his  royal 
father  committed  his  education  to  low  per- 
sons, who,  remote  from  the  court  and  his 
own  eye,  flattered  the  young  prince's  faults 
into  vices,  encouraging  his  disposition  to 
every  kind  of  gross  excess  as  well  as  to  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  ;  whilst  his  appointed  in- 
structors managed  to  disgust  him  with  lea  ril- 
ing.    Thus  fitted  for  the  ruler's  task,  Prince 
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Christiern  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Nor- 
way, with  the  assistance  of  an  ecclesiastical 
chancellor,  Archhishop  Erik  Valkendorf,  an 
able  administrator,  but  an  ambitious  man, 
who  courted  li is  future  sovereign  by  un- 
worthy  acts  of  complaisance.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  inoie  remarkable  that 
the  young  viceroy  should  have  quelled  in- 
surrections both  in  Sweden  and  in  Norway, 
than  that  he  should  have  engaged  in  an  illi- 
cit amour.  But  the  origin  of  this  attach- 
ment is  worth  recording.  The  archiepisco- 
pal  chancellor  had  repaired  to  Bergen,  to 
appease  some  tumults  excited  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  new  taxes.  Here,  as  Munch  tells  us, 
he  walked  through  the  market-place,  glanc- 
ing inquiringly  at  the  crowd  : — 

"  When  he  was  astonished  by  the  sight 
of  a  woman  of  extraordinary  stature  and 
corpulence,  who,  as  her  baskets  showed, 
dealt  in  fruits,  sugar-plums,  and  other 
dainties.  Her  cheeks,  strangely  distended, 
and  deep-dyed  with  such  a  red  as  he  had 
never  before  seen  on  woman's  face,  hung 
down  nearly  to  her  bosom.  Her  eyes 
flashed  a  dark,  almost  unnatural  fire,  and 
a  savage  scorn  played  about  her  strongly 
curled  lips.  *  *  *  Beside  this  giantess 
stood  a  maiden  of  such  gracious  loveli- 
ness as  must  have  disarmed  the  severest 
eye." 

But,  as  the  daughter's  beauty  is  a  less  ori- 
ginal part  of  our  story  than  the  mother's  ug- 
liness, we  omit  its  description  and  pass  on  to 
the  hag's  answer  to  the  chancellor's  inquiry 
as  to  what  and  whence  they  were. 

"  The  giantess  replied,  '  We  are  natives 
of  Amsterdam  in  Holland,  my  dread  lord: 
my  name  is  Sigbrit  Wylms,  my  daughter 
Duveke.  We  are  indigent,  but  of  good 
repute,  and  earn  our  livelihood  honestly. 
Many  a  lordly  earl  and  knight,  many  a 
lewd  priest  and  monk,  has  gazed  wistfully 
at  this  tender  blossom  of  mine  ;  but  I  have 
managed,  by  strict  discipline  and  constant 
vigilance,  to  guard  it  from  wild  brambles, 
and  venomous  worms.  *  *  *  I  have 
been  warned  in  a  dream  that  a  lot,  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  her  station,  awaits  my 
child.  But  even  if  she  is  not  to  be  a  queen, 
she  is  already,  look  at  her  yourself,  dread 
lord,  a  queen  amongst  her  equals.  Near 
her  envy  is  silenced,  and  pays  her  a  re- 
luctant homage.  Her  girlish  playfellows, 
all  who  knew  her,  call  her  the  Dove.'  " 

The  Chancellor  was  so  impressed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  daughter,  and  perhaps  by  the 
strange  language  of  the  mother,  that  upon 
rejoining  the  prince  at  Opslo,  he  hastened  to 
report  his  discovery  of  so  much  loveliness 
and  purity  in  a  low-born  foreigner.  Chris- 
tiern, fired  by  the  description,  betook  him- 
self without  loss  of  time  to  Bergen,  where, 


in  order  to  judge  for  himself  without  being 
in  any  way  committed,  he  gave  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  citizens,  to  which  he  desired 
that  Sigbrit  and  her  daughter  should  be  in- 
vited. He  found  Diiveke's  charms-  fully 
adequate  to  the  archbishop's  panegyric,  and 
forthwith  opened  and  concluded  a  criminal 
negotiation  with  her  mercenary  parent. 

Duveke  presently  acquired  and  long  re- 
tained unbounded  power  over  her  lover's 
heart ;  whilst  her  mother,  frightful  as  she 
has  been  depicted,  acquired  and  retained 
similar  power  over  his  mind.  We  are  told 
that 

"  Sigbrit  possessed  a  singularly  keen 
understanding,  uncommon  knowledge  of 
human  passions,  and  an  immoderate  pro- 
pensity to  intrigue,  with  a  cruel,  crafty, 
and  revengeful  sense  of  injuries." 

She  rendered  all  these  qualities  of  such 
avail  in  her  intercourse  with  Christiern,  that 
she  became  his  chief  adviser  in  the  concerns 
of  his  viceroyalty.  And  when,  in  1510,  he 
was  summoned  to  Copenhagen  by  the  in- 
creasing illness  of  King  John,  he  directed 
her  secretly  to  follow  him  with  her  daughter. 
The  connection  did  no.t,  however,  long  re- 
main a  secret. 

In  1514,  Christiern  ascended  the  throne, 
and  the  states  of  the  kingdom  pressed  him 
to  marry.  To  this  he  made  no  objection, 
provided  he  could  obtain  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Isabel  of  Spain,  who,  to  great 
beauty,  talent,  and  piety,  added  an  ample 
portion.  Christiern's  unlawful  amour  was 
urged  as  a  cause  of  refusal  by  Isabel's  guar- 
dians ;  it  was  at  once,  in  appearance,  broken 
off,  and  the  marriage  solemnized.  But  the 
young  queen  could  no  more  weaken  Dii- 
veke's hold  upon  Christiern's  heart  by  her 
personal  charms,  than  by  her  mental  endow- 
ments she  could  break  the  shackles  in  which 
Sigbrit  had  enthralled  his  mind  ;  and  in  a 
very  few  weeks  after  her  marriage,  the 
mother  and  daughter  resumed  their  former 
station,  even  more  openly  than  before.  The 
decisions  of  the  council,  and  even  those  of 
the  states  of  the  kingdom,  were  submitted  to 
the  old  Dutchwoman's  approbation,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation  depended  entirely 
upon  her  caprices. 

Uncomplainingly  as  the  newly  wedded 
queen  seems  to  have  submitted  to  neglect, 
such  a  state  of  affairs  soon  became  intolera- 
ble to  the  Danish  nation,  and  especially  to 
the  grandees,  who  held  themselves  to  be  the 
proper  advisers  of  their  sovereign.  But 
those  who  were  most  indignant,  at  least 
whose  indignation  carried  them  the  greatest 
length,  appear,  naturally  enough,  to  have 
mistaken  the  source  of  the  influence  which 
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they  reprobated.  They  imagined  that  were 
there  no  beautiful  daughter,  there  could  be 
no  power  to  ha»'m  or  thwart  them  in  a  re- 
pulsive old  crone.  Duveke  suddenly  sicken- 
ed and  died  ;  and,  frequent  as  are  the 
groundless  accusations  of  poisoning  in  the 
history  of  past  times,  the  charge  cannot,  we 
fear,  upon  the  occasion  in  question,  be  thus 
easily  disposed  of.  But  the  crime  proved  as 
unavailing  as  it  was  atrocious. 

"  The  heart  of  the  king  seemed  to  have 
died  with  his  mistress.  The  wild  passions 
which  had  hitherto  been  curbed  by  one  yet 
more  potent,  love,  now  ruled  him  with  unmi- 
tigated, arbitrary  sway.  Hatred,  suspicion, 
cruelty,  and  contempt  for  mankind,  were  now 
denizens  of  the  royal  bosom,  and  the  main  ob- 
ject for  which  the  death  of  Duveke,  or  Colum- 
bula,  as  the  Latin  author  calls  her,  had  been 
wrought  or  desired,  the  destruction  of  Sig- 
brit's  influence,  was  not  attained;  on  the 
contrary,  she  seemed  to  have  inherited,  as  a 
legacy,  the  two-fold  regard  of  the  king;  and 
revenge  for  the  annihilation  of  his  love-para- 
dise, and  a  passionate  longing  to  inflict  retri- 
bution for  wrongs  endured,  governed  the  con- 
duct of  the  bereaved  lover  and  mother." 

That  the  revenge  taken  by  Christiern  upon 
the  supposed  or  convicted  murderers  of  his 
paramour  was  fearful,  will  readily  be  con- 
ceived by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
cruelties  he  perpetrated  or  commanded  in 
Sweden.  We  omit  the  painful  and  super- 
fluous detail,  to  end  our  account  of  this  study 
with  an  extract  or  two  on  the  point  for  which 
we  selected  it;  to  wit,  the  increased  and 
increasing  influence  of  Mother  Sigbrit,  when 
destitute  of  any  stay  beyond  her  own  talents 
and  address ;  or,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar, 
high  and  low,  of  the  black  art. 

"  Sigbrit's  former  influence  daily  increased, 
such  power  has  habit ;  such  witchery  did  she 
exercise  over  many  minds,  that  Queen  Isa- 
bel herself  lived  upon  friendly  terms  with 
her,  and  the  proudest  nobles  no  longer  blush- 
ed to  attain  their  objects  through  her  media- 
tion. 

'c  Upon  occasion  of  the  queen's  confine' 
ments,  Sigbrit  undertook  the  offices  of  mid- 
wife and  nurse ;  she  even  waited  upon  the 
royal  children,  and  carried  them  from  place 
to  place  with  a  tenderness  that  could  hardly 
spring  from  the  heart,  but  which  established 
her  in  Isabel's  favor.  At  times,  however,  her 
diabolic  nature  overpowered  the  dissimula- 
tion with  which  she  affected  such  feelings. 
Thus,  upon  the  birth  of  a  third  son,  she 
spitefully  exclaimed,  'Why  so  many  prin- 
ces !  Where  shall  we  find  kingdoms  for 
them  all !     Get  ye  gone  !  To  the  devil  with 

the  princes  !" 

w  *  *  * 

"Yet  did  Sigbrit  display  the  utmost  zeal 
in  educating  and  forming  Christiern's  youth- 
ful heir,  his  only  surviving  son.     She  fre- 


quently visited  the  boy  in  the  Castle  of  Co- 
penhagen, even  against  the  will  of  his  pa- 
rents, or  took  him  home  with  her,  to  give 
him  lessons  in  the  science  of  government; 
which  surprise  us  the  more  from  the  difficulty 
of  conceiving  how  the  old  Amsterdam  fruit- 
hawker,  or  alewife,  could  have  acquired  such 
knowledge  as  she  imparted. 

*  *  *  * 

"  But  the  magic  by  which  Sigbrit  ruled  the 
king's  spirit  consisted  chiefly  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  she  entered  into  his  ruling 
passion,  his  desire  to  strengthen  the  monar- 
chical element  in  the  constitution,  intolerably 
narrowed  by  the  popular  representative  prin- 
ciple, and  to  break  the  arrogance  of  the  pri- 
vileged classes,  the  nobility  and  the  priest- 
hood ;  or,  according  to  the  better  opinion,  the 
skill  with  which  she  instilled  those  ideas  into 
his  mind,  encouraging  him  to  carry  them 
into  effect,  by  reference  to  the  success  of 
several  of  his  co-sovereigns,  as  Louis  XL, 
Charles  V.,  and  Henry  VIII.  *  *  *  Her 
friends  and  spies  had  vividly  depicted  to  her 
the  injustice,  the  arbitrary  cruelties,  often 
perpetrated  by  the  great  landed  proprietors, 
lay  and  clerical :  and  she  herself  had  been  a 
sufferer  by  them  of  old.  Hence  her  pas- 
sionate hatred  for  the  nobility,  which  she 
found  little  difficulty  in  grafting  upon  the 
king's  jealousy  of  his  own  authority.  She 
had  in  pay  numerous  spies,  selected  from 
the  populace,  who  daily  supplied  her  with 
news.  These  tales,  tricked  out  according  to 
her  own  views,  highly  seasoned  and  exag- 
gerated, she  repeated  to  Christiern,  who  be- 
held most  objects  through  spectacles,  the 
glasses  of  which  she  fashioned.  The  highest 
officers  of  state  attended  upon  her,  and  wait- 
ed for  hours  together  at  her  door,  often  in 
storm  and  tempest,  whilst  she  was  chatting 
with  the  meanest  men  upon  common-place 
matters.  Happy  were  the  ministers,  if  her 
door  at  length  unclosed,  and  a  gracious  look 
rewarded  their  patience. 

'•  One  topic,  frequently  discussed  when  the 
king  visited  her  in  her  own  house,  was  the 
trade  with  the  Hanse  towns.  These  last  were, 
as  may  well  be  imagined,  not  upon  the  best 
footing  with  the  Netherlands,  and  Sigbrit, 
cherishing  a  patriotic  spirit  of  revenge  against 
them,  encouraged  Christiern  in  his  purpose 
of  repressing,  as  much  as  possible,  their  trade 
with  his  three  kingdoms,  and  regulating  all 
his  internal  commercial  relations  according 
to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Netherlands. 

"  To  her  may  be  ascribed  the  expedition 
equipped  to  explore  the  Frozen  Ocean  for 
islands,  and  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies ;  as 
also,  the  prohibition  to  Hanseatic  and  other 
German  vessels  to  fish,  as  before,  in  the 
Danish  seas,  &c.  She  induced  the  king  to 
bestow  many  important  rights  and  commer- 
cial privileges  upon  the  Danish  towns,  to  pro- 
tect the  third  estate  against  the  pretensions 
of  the  great,  to  convert  the  ecclesiastical  pre- 
bends into  foundations  for  the  sick  poor. 
Finally,  she  secured  all  practicable  advan- 
tages to  Dutch  sailors  in  the  northern  realms. 
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44  All  Chrisliern's  relations  and  treaties  with 
foreign  states  were  governed  by  sound  policy, 
and,  like  some  of  his  internal  regulations, 
show  Mother  Sigbrit's  influence  not  disadvan- 
tageous to  Denmark.  But  she  disgraced  her 
merits  by  shameful  rapacity,  usury,  private 
speculations  carried  on  w*th  the  public  funds, 
and  by  her  vindictive  persecution  of  indivi- 
duals and  corporations  opposed  to  her. 
#  #  *  * 

44  The  Swedish  tragedy  was  mainly  owing 
to  the  violent  councils  of  Sigbrit.  The  un- 
scrupulous Schlaghok  was  sent  thither  upon 
her  recommendation.  The  extermination  of 
the  Swedish  nobility  was  one  of  the  thoughts 
that  by  day  and  by  night  occupied  her  soul. 

*  *  The  privileged  orders  were  gradual- 
ly driven  to  resistance  by  desperation,  and  an 
imprudent  expression  of  Sigbrit's,  'that  the 
Danish  nobility  must  be  tried  collectively  for 
high  treason,'  proved  the  signal  for  revolt. 
The  insurgents  chose  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Holslein-Schleswig,  for  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and,  arming  against  Christiern,  triumphed. 
In  1523  the  King  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
Copenhagen,  and  before  he  attended  to  his 
own  safety,  he  took  means  to  insure  Sigbrit's. 
The  infurated  populace  would  have  torn  her 
to  pieces,  and  she  was  therefore  conveyed  on 
ship-board  in  a  cask.  She  is  said  to  have 
consoled  the  King  of  Denmark  upon  his  re- 
verses, by  promising  to  procure  for  him  the 
more  exalted  post  of  Burgomaster  of  Amster- 
dam. From  this  moment  she  disappears 
from  the  stage,  and  must  probably  have  died 
upon  the  voyage,  or  soon  after  landing  in  her 
native  country,  Holland,  where  the  dethroned 
monarch  resided  for  some  time." 

Proceed  we  now  to  Mtinch's  Belgian 
views,  entreating  the  reader,  whilst  he  pe- 
ruses the  following  extracts,  to  bear  in  mind 
the  author's  original  democratic  bias. 

"The  Belgians,  like  the  Dutch,  have  pass- 
ed through  a  series  of  historical  changes 
without  having  ever    constituted  a  nation. 

*  *  *  Until  the  Burgundian  era,  we 
find  only  unconnected  duchies,  counties, 
lordships,  towns,  with  innumerable  rights 
and  privileges,  pretensions,  and  clairns,  ad- 
vanced and  enforced  now  amongst  themselves 
and  against  each  other,  how  by  subjects  and 
vassals  against  their  lords,  now  by  lords  and 
vassals  against  the  Emperor  and  the  imperiol 
federation,  to  which  they  all  belonged.  Un- 
til the  close  of  the  15th  century,  we  no  where 
find  the  collective  idea  of  a  Belgian  people 
expressed  ;  the  idea  of  a  Belgian  nation  does 
not  exist.  This  was  equally  the  case  in  the 
northern  provinces ;  but  there,  earlier  than 
in  Belgium,  arose  the  feelings  that  they  ought 
to  constitute  a  brotherly  federation  against 
foreigners ;  and  the  glorious  recollections  of 
Batavian  wars  and  enterprises  early  produc- 
ed a  sort  of  nationality.  Writers  of  all  ages 
agree  in  painting  the  Belgians  as  the  most 
restless,  unruly,  tumult-loving  mortals  in  ex- 
istence ;  and  it  is  observable  that  they  have 
always  treated  their  best  rulers  the  worst, 


whilst  the  bad  overawed  them.  In  no  other 
history  do  we  find  so  early  and  so  unbounded 
a  degree  of  individual  liberty,  and  in  none  so 
immoderate,  so  untameable  a  misuse  of  liber- 
ty ;  so  that  the  annals  of  the  Flemish  and 
Walloon  times  may  exemplify  how  little  the 
sway  of  well-understood  freedom,  legal  order, 
and  a  steady  state  of  cultivation  can  be  pro- 
moted by  the  triumph  of  pure  democracy." 

Of  the  Netherlands,  at  the  close  of  the 
Burgundian  era,  Munch  thus  speaks: 

"  They  confirmed  by  oath,  and  then  broke, 
one  compact  after  another,  always  complain- 
ing of  encroachments  upon  their  liberties. 
The  fundamental  idea,  bias,  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  Belgians  of  that  day  are  embodied 
in  the  arrogant  Philip  of  Cleves,  the  especial 
favorite  of  the  democracy,  but  whose  precise 
object  in  his  eager  exertions  was  never  ascer- 
tained. Thus  did  the  country  forfeit  its  peace 
and  quiet,  with  the  enjoyment  of  its  freedom ; 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  degenerate  sys- 
tem, the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Europe, 
which  then  were  still  marts  for  the  whole 
world's  trade,  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into 
moral  abominations  and  disorders,  into  finan- 
cial embarrassments  and  debts,  and  at  last 
into  complete  insignificance  and  actual  po- 
verty. If  we  would  conscientiously  under- 
stand the  condition  of  those  times,  we  must 
not  read  tbe  partial  French  memoirs,  which 
always  represent  the  Flemings  as  runaway 
subjects,  and  every  evil  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Burgundo-Austrian  sovereignty;  but 
study  and  compare  their  own  printed  and 
MS.  country  chronicles,  their  charters  and 
other  official  documents,  and  we  shall  be  for- 
cibly struck  with  the  arrogance  of  a  people, 
who  neither  could  nor  would  be  content  with 
such  rulers,  with  such  unbounded  liberties, 

with  so  happy  and  prosperous  a  condition. 

#  *  *  * 

14  As,  after  the  re  establishment  of  Nether- 
land  independence  under  the  Orange  dynas- 
ty, King  William  I.  was  represented  to  the 
people  as  a  hypocrite,  and  an  oppressor  alike 
of  Belgian  freedom  and  the  Catholic  faith,  so 
in  the  16th  century  was  William  the  Taci- 
turn industriously  and  similarly  calumniated. 
That  great  man,  who  first  breathed  into  the 
nobility  the  idea  and  the  spirit  of  royal  re- 
sistance to  a  foreign  yoke,  whose  example  in- 
cited to  the  first  and  weightiest  enterprises, 
whose  advice  had  proved  the  only  sure  guide 
in  moments  of  danger,  was  represented  as  a 
pupil  of  Machiavel's,  whose  sole  object  was 
to  bring  the  nation,  now  delivered  from  Spa- 
nish thraldom.under  a  more  disgraceful  tyran- 
ny. The  verbose  declamatory  harangues  of 
Messrs.  Vila  in  XIV.,  Rodenbach,  and  Co.  in 
our  days,  may  be  read  in  many  a  Flemish, 
Brabant,  and  Hainault  pamphlet  of  the  16th 

century. 

*  #  *  * 

"  In  a  Ghent  pamphlet,  we  read  :  4  Never 
were  the  much-to-be-pitied  Netherlanders  so 
barbarously  treated  (not  even  by  the  Spa- 
niards) as  now,  by  their  own  countrymen. 
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To  say  nothing  of  the  daily  enormous  contri- 1 
butions  exacted,  without  a  hope  of  kindlier  [ 
prospects,  we  are  more  shamelessly  misused  j 
by  our  own  soldiers  than  formerly  by  the  | 
enemy.  *  *  *  The  Prince  of  Orange  and 
his  creatures  are  always  decrying  Machiavel, 
whilst  those  same  creatures  are  laboring  to 
form  their  hero,  the  most  unparallelled  athe- 
ist, into  another  Machiavel,  and  to  force  his 
sovereignty  upon  us.  He  rules  this  country 
as  an  absolute  despot,  without  any  right  to 
do  so,  and  perpetuates  the  war  solely  to 
plunder  us,  and  enrich  his  German  satellites 
with  the  booty.  *  *  *  Innovations,  un- 
heard of  in  this  country,  are  attempted.  The 
new-fangled  judges  exercise  an  authority  in 
our  city  such  as  the  Eighteen  never  possess- 
ed. *  *  *  Observe  but  the  increase  of  the 
public  taxes,  and  of  the  excise,  effected  by 
those  who  suck  our  life-blood  like  vampires.' 
*  *  *  The  favoritism  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  towards  his  own  kindred  and  parti- 
zans  is  painted  in  strong  colors ;  he  is  said  to 
have  smuggled  into  every  office  noblemen 
who  must  otherwise  have  starved.  •  Have 
we,'  the  pamphleteer  proceeds,  '  in  Flanders 
and  the  other  provinces,  any  lack  of  nobles 
to  lead  our  armies  ?  Yet  he  incessantly  calls 
in  strangers,  modelled  after  himself.  He 
promotes  and  exalts  the  lowest  people, 
merely  to  consummate  our  ruin  and  reduce 
us  to  slavery.  Out  of  our  purses  he  aggran- 
dises himself,  and  supports  his  frightfully 
profuse  expenditure.'" 

This  vituperation  of  the  Protestant  hero, 
William  the  Taciturn,  is  certainly  curious, 
but  these  samples  of  it  may  suffice  ;  and  we 
turn  to  Munch's  remarks  upon  the  modern 
Belgian  complaints  and  discontents  which  led 
to  the  severance  of  the  northern  and  south- 
ern portions  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands.    He  says — 

"The  priests  themselves,  after  their  four- 
teen years'  fierce  battle  against  the  new  order 
of  things  and  the  altered  aspect  of  the  times, 
suddenly  changed  theircolorsand  watchword 
in  concert  with  the  aristocracy,  set  up  the 
banner  of  liberalism,  and  successfully  labored 
to  introduce  divisions  into  the  liberal  camp  ; 
by  false  representations,  by  taking  advantage 
of  a  certain  sensitiveness  touching  disappoint- 
ed expectations,  and  by  the  adroit  exaggera- 
tion of  real  grievances,  tjiey  alienated  some 
friends  of  political  liberty  from  the  govern- 
ment, attaching  them  to  their  own  party. 
Another  fraction  of  liberals,  partly  formed  in 
the  Buonaparte  school,  partly  still  inspired 
by  the  fame  of  the  revolution,  partly  actuated 
by  antipathy  to  Holland,  and  seduced  and 
impelled  by  the  witchery  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  manners,  fixed  their 
eyes  yearningly  upon  the  country  with  which, 
during  a  score  of  years,  they  had  shared  the 
common  destinies  of  stormy  times. 

"  The  mother  tongue  of  the  Flemish- Wal- 
loon provinces  was  systematically  excluded 
from  the  churches,  lecture-rooms,  tribunals, 


and  drawing-rooms,  by  the  nobles  and  priests, 
who  well  knew  the  power  of  such  an  intellec- 
tual bond  of  union  ;  and  now  the  question 
arose,  which  of  the  two  languages  could  be 
deemed  the  vernacular." 

But  the  grounds  of  the  separation,  the 
rights  and  the  wrongs  of  the  Belgians,  are 
not  questions  that  ought  to  be  treated  super- 
ficially, and  in  merely  reviewing  Ernst 
Munch's  present  volumes  no  subject  can 
well  be  treated  otherwise.  We  will  there- 
fore proceed  to  his  sketches  of  William  I.'s 
youth,  and  of  his  conduct  during  his  years  of 
adversity,  which  is,  we  apprehend,  but  little 
known  in  this  country. 

William  I.,  his  father's  second  son,  was 
born  at  the  Hague,  a.d.  1772.  His  educa- 
tion was  carefully  conducted  and  superin- 
tended by  Euler  of  Deuxponts,  Tollens  of 
Breda,  and  Lieut.-Gen.  Van  Stamford  ;  and 
when  of  sufficient  age,  he  was  sent  to  divers 
German  high-schools  and  universities.  He 
acquired  an  extensive  and  solid  acquaintance 
with  history  and  jurisprudence,  together  with 
considerable  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
great  prudence  and  reserve.  He  was  yet 
more  remarkable  for  a  purity  of  morals  and 
manners,  but  too  unusual  in  those  whose  high 
station  lays  them  open  to  so  much  tempta- 
tion. In  1791  he  married,  as  much  from 
mutual  attachment  as  from  political  motives, 
his  cousin,  the  Princess  Frederica  Louisa 
Wilhelmina  of  Prussia.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  with  France,  both  he  and  his 
elder  brother  took  an  active  part  in  the  mili- 
tary operations.  Those  unsuccessful  opera- 
tions have  been  so  completely  superceded  in 
interest  by  wars  yet  more  disastrous  or 
more  brilliant,  that  it  were  idle  to  follow  even 
our  author's  brief  detail  of  them.  It  may 
suffice  to  say,  that  the  young  princes  distin- 
guished themselves  by  courage,  coolness, 
perseverance,  and  prudence.  When  the 
cause  of  their  country  became  desperate, 
they  embarked  with  the  Stadtholder  and  the 
rest  of  their  family  for  England. 

But  the  young  princes  did  not  long  remain 
dependents  upon  foreign  hospitality.  They 
presently  returned  to  the  Continent,  collected 
all  the  Dutch  emigrants  who  were  willing  to 
follow  their  fortunes  ;  and  with  the  band  thus 
raised  and  organized  joined  the  Prussian 
standard,  under  which  they  fought  gallantly, 
until  Prussia  concluded  the  treaty  of  Basle 
with  the  French  republic.  The  little  Dutch 
corps  was  then  taken  into  the  service  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  hereditary  prince  entered  that  of  Aus- 
tria, and,  in  the  year  1799,  died  of  a  malady 
caught  during  an  inspection  of  the  military 
hospitals.  The  younger  brother  repaired  to 
Berlin,  to  the  court  of  his  unele  and  father- 
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in-law,  where  he  endeavored  to  procure  by 
diplomacy  some  compensation,  at  least,  for 
the  dominions  which  his  father  had  lost  by 
the  fortune  of  war.  He  so  far  succeeded 
that  Prussian  mediation  obtained  the  promise 
of  the  future  incorporation  of  the  secularized 
bishoprics  of  Wurzburg  and  Bamberg  with 
the  German  patrimony  of  the  House  of  Nas- 
sau. 

The  prince,  now  the  heir,  applied  himself 
to  the  government  and  improvement  of  that 
German  patrimony,  whilst  he  strove  further 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  family  by 
agricultural  operations,  for  which  he  had  al- 
ways shown  a  decided  taste.  These  he  now 
undertook  upon  a  large  scale,  purchasing  the 
extensive  estates  of  the  Polish  Magnat  Jab- 
lonowski,  situated  near  Posen  ;  and  he  there 
put  in  practice  the  principles  of  economy 
that  he  had  derived  from  the  study  of  Adam 
Smith  and  other  political  philosophers. 

"  His  active  spirit  delighted  in  the  thought 
of  a  creation  according  to  his  own  ideas.  He 
introduced  a  number  of  improvements  into 
the  villages  of  his  Polish  lordships,  establish- 
ed several  colonies,  and  studied  to  make  the 
most  of  all  extant  resources.  He  devoted 
considerable  sums  of  money  to  the  rendering 
their  new  homes  agreeable  to  the  colonists,  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  The  colonists, 
who  were  mostly  Germans,  showed  great  re- 
pugnance to  mingle  with  the  natives,  the  ci- 
vilized man  naturally  shrinking  from  the 
barbarian.  His  schemes  required,  neverthe- 
less, that  this  should  be  accomplished.  The 
ignorance  of  the  rude,  bigoted  Pole  was  to  be 
tempered  by  German  cultivation,  in  order  to 
diffuse  civilization  through  the  district.  The 
prince  began  with  that  which  most  ennobles 
the  heart  of  man,  elevating  his  spirit  to  no- 
bler objects.  He  bestowed  freedom  upon  the 
bondsmen,  or  villains,  whom  he  had  purchas- 
ed ;  and  freedom  bore  fruit  a  thousand-fold, 
reaped  both  by  philanthropy  and  self-interest. 
If  the  former  enjoyed  the  thought  of  a  duty 
towards  humanity  discharged,  the  latter  was 
gratified  by  the  sight  of  improving  agricultu- 
ral industry,  and  increasing  prosperity.  Bar- 
barism was  gradually  expelled  from  this  dis- 
trict of  Poland,  and  what  had  been  half  a  de- 
sert was  converted  into  habitable  fields. 
*  *  *  * 

"  Whilst  Prince  William  labored  thus  zea- 
lously in  training  strangers,  he  did  not  neg- 
lect the  education  of  his  two  sons.  He  se- 
lected their  preceptor,  he  watched  over  the 
first  tasks  of  their  youth,  and  discovered  in 
everything  the  noblest  care  for  their  future 
weal,  such  care  as  only  the  tenderest  private 
individuals  extend  over  their  families. 

"The  prince  at  the  same  time  endeavored 
to  collect,  preserve,  and  increase  whatever 
works  of  art  or  of  literature  still  existed  in  the 
country,  especially  whatever  related  to  na- 
tional history,  antiquities,  and  laws.  The 
Dillingen  library,  principally  enriched  by 
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him,  bespeaks  the  taste  and  the  progress  in 
cultivation  and  learning  of  the  owner.  No 
new  inquiry  or  discovery  was  unknown  to 
him  ;  and  his  correspondence  with  the  most 
distinguished  German,  Dutch,  and  foreign  li- 
terati, as  well  as  the  numerous  dedications 
addressed  to  him,  at  a  time  when  such  com- 
pliments could  not  originate  in  flattery,  but 
must  have  sprung  solel/  from  personal  es- 
teem, from  a  sense  of  his  merits,  bear  witness 
to  the  intellectual  life,  the  moral  worth,  of 
the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau." 

When  the  treaty  of  Luneville  was  regulat- 
ing the  compensations  to  be  allotted  to  the 
several  despoiled  German  sovereigns,  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  repaired  to  Pa- 
ris, as  Count  of  Dietz,  to  endeavor  to  secure 
the  promised  Bishoprics.  This,  amongst 
the  number  of  more  powerful  claimants, 
proved  impossible ;  but  he  was  treated  with 
much  personal  consideration  by  the  First 
Consul ;  and  in  the  end  obtained  about  se- 
ven  secularized  abbeys,  including  the  abbey 
principality  of  Fulda,  with  one  free  imperial 
city.  The  old  Stadtholder,  who  shrank  from 
occupying  the  dominions  of  the  church  as 
from  sacrilege,  at  once  resigned  these  new 
acquisitions  to  his  son,  and  Prince  William 
thenceforth  fixed  his  residence  at  Fulda. 

In  these  secularized  abbey  domains  he 
had  to  contend  with  many  of  the  difficulties 
that  he  afterwards  encountered  in  Belgium, 
to  wit,  the  detestation  entertained  by  the  bi- 
goted Catholic  inhabitants  for  the  heretical 
usurper  of  the  rights  of  the  church  ;  that 
usurper  being,  moreover,  a  foreigner,  un- 
known to  them,  and  to  whom  they  had  been 
assigned,  without  their  own  consent,  by  ano- 
ther foreigner  ;  the  necessity  of  laying  on 
taxes  in  order  to  raise  an  income,  sufficient 
to  pension  the  dispossessed  priests,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government ; 
an  obstinate  and  slothful  hatred  of  innova- 
tion, and  the  like. 

"Little  as  the  future  promised  of  enjoy- 
ment, William  of  Orange  was  not  disheart- 
ened. He  possessed  the  persevering,  health- 
ful temper  of  the  best  of  his  race  ;  misfortune 
had  taught  him  their  moderation  and  frugal- 
ity ;  the  convulsions  that  had  shaken  the 
world  had  given  him  steadiness  of  resolution ; 
study  and  self-examination  a  knowledge  of 
men,  with  their  passions  and  their  wants. 
The  very  difficulties  of  his  situation  afforded 
him  a  sort  of  enjoyment,  in  the  consciousness 
that  the  energy  of  his  own  spirit  would  ena- 
ble him  to  conquer  them. 

"  He  began  the  improvements  that  he  deem- 
ed essential  to  the  country,  at  home.  In  his 
house  the  utmost  simplicity  prevailed ;  and 
he  would  have  carried  his  retrenchments  yet 
further,  had  not  his  inclinations  been  checked 
by  considerations  of  justice  and  expediency. 
*  *  *  He  was,  perhaps,  the  first  sovereign 
prince  in  Germany  who  did  not  copy  the 
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forms  of  great  courts  in  a  small  one,  without  j  tions ;  but  the  arbitrary  severing  of  old  ties 

and  the  virtual  subjection  to  France,  revolt- 
ed alike  his  pride,  his  feelings,  his  princi- 
ples, and  his  patriotism.  If  he  could  not 
even  attempt  to  resist  his  forcible  spoliation, 
he  refused  to  concur  in  it,  by  the  acceptance 
of  compensations,  declaring,  that  the  name 
of  Orange  must  descend  to  posterity  unspot- 
ted !  lie  retired  to  Prussia,  accepted  a  com- 
mand in  his  brother-in-law's  army,  fought 
at  Jena,  and  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner. 
When  the  peace  of  Tilsit  again  put  an  end 
to  his  military  career,  he  fixed  his  residence 
at  Berlin  as  a  private  man,  and  gave  his 
time  and  thoughts  wholly  up  to  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  study,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  his  Polish  estates,  then  his  sole 
means  of  independent  existence. 

It  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  in 
1813  the  old  cry  of  Oranien  boven  I  (Orange 
for  ever!)  was  again  raised  in  Holland,  and 
the  prince  was  recalled  to  his  native  land  by 
the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  people. 
But  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add,  that, 
in  spite,  of  the  pains  taken  by  the  Catholic 
clergy  to  represent  him  as  an  heretical  ty- 
rant, whose  oppressions  had  ruined  the 
country,  his  former  subjects,  in  the  secular- 
ized abbey  lands,  solicited,  almost  as  eagerly 
as  the  Dutch  themselves,  the  restoration  of 
his  authority. 


regard  to  extent  of  domains,  or  the  financial 
resources  of  subjects,  thus  incurring  ridicule 
by  a  complicated  and  cumbrous  system  of 
administration,  and  an  artificially  arranged 
hierarchy  of  servants.  A  single  private  se- 
cretary, and  a  privy  counsel  consisting  of  a 
very  few  persons,  afforded  all  the  aid  William 
required.  He  was  every  where  personally 
present,  and  personally  active.  All  letters, 
despatches,  regulations,  petitions,  passed 
through  his  hands,  and  never  was  any  thing 
unread  signed  by  him  or  published  in  his 
name,  a  practice  to  which  he  adhered  upon 
the  throne  of  the  Netherlands.  Affairs  of 
weight  were  discussed  in  especial  conversa- 
tions in  all  their  details,  and  under  every  as- 
pect, with  the  heads  of  the  departments  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  this  not  in  coun- 
cil, but  at  his  leisure  hours.  *  *  *  He 
could  the  more  easily  act  up  to  these  princi- 
ples, as  he  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  business 
of  asoveieign  *  *  *  *  He  found  his  enjoy- 
ment in  his  work,  and  disturbance  only  in 
passions.  *  *  *  *  To  be  manfully  opposed 
by  a  single  individual  when  the  rest  of  his 
council  agreed  with  himself,  rather  grieved 
than  angered  him.  He  labored  earnestly  to 
convince  his  opponent,  and  if  obstinate  perti- 
nacity at  length  irritated  him,  he  regretted 
his  warmth  and  injustice  before  the  day  ex- 
pired, and  strove  to  atone  for  them  by  expres- 
sions of  kindness. 

***** 

y  William,  who  was  usually  the  first  per- 
son up  in  his  palace,  would  often,  when  press- 
ed by  affairs  of  importance,  surprise  his  pri- 
vate secretary  in  bed.  Too  impatient  to 
wait  for  the  sluggard's  dressing,  he  then  seat- 
ed himself  upon  the  bed,  and  conversed  upon 
the  subject  that  had  brought  him  thither,  un- 
til he  had  satisfied  his  own  mind  respecting 
it." 

One  of  this  prince's  chief  objects  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  speaking,wasthe  enlightening 
his  ignorant  new  subjects,  whom  their  eccle- 
siastical masters  had  studiously  kept  in  a  state 
of  tranquil  darkness,  by  an  improved  system 
of  education.  He  invited  able  teachers,  and 
professors  of  reputation,  from  divers  German 
universities,  at  the  same  time  carefully  avoid- 
ing, as  far  as  was  possible,  to  shock  the  pre- 
judices  of  those  whom,  or  whose  children,  he 
sought  to  raise  in  the  social  scale. 

But  we  are  exceeding  the  limits  that  we 
had  allotted  to  Ernst  Munch,  and  must 
hasten  to  conclude.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
death  of  the  exiled  Stadtholder  had  added 
the  actual  sovereignty,  instead  of  the  re- 
gency, of  the  hereditary  domains  of  the 
House  of  Nassau,  to  its  recent  compensatory 
acquisitions,  the  institution  of  the  Confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine,  with  the  various  changes 
thereby  induced,  robbed  the  Prince  of 
Orange  of  all  his  dominions,  old  and  new. 
He  was,  indeed,    again  offered  compensa- 


Art.  V. — Khudozhestvenaya  Gazeta,  na 
1837.  Izdanannaya  Nestorom  Kukol- 
nikom.  (The  Gazette  of  the  Fine  Arts 
for  1837.  Edited  by  Nestor  Kukolnik.) 
St.  Petersburgh,  1837.     No.  I.  to  X. 

Many,  even  of  the  readers  of  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,  will,  perhaps,  be  asto- 
nished at  learning  that  a  journal  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  Fine  Arts  has  been  establish- 
ed in  Russia;  and  that,  moreover,  with  a 
tolerable  prospect  of  success,  as  we  know  to 
our  regret,  every  number  of  the  first  volume 
being  entirely  out  of  print  some  months  ago  ; 
so  that  we  have  been  able  to  procure  only 
those  from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year.  This  forms  rather  a  contrast  to  mat- 
ters here  at  home,  where  every  attempt  of  a 
similar  nature  has  hitherto  proved  a  signal 
failure,  in  some  instances  not  undeservedly 
so,  neither  industry,  nor  literary  exertion, 
nor  talent,  having  been  manifested  on  the 
part  of  publishers  or  editors  ;  while  in  others, 
after  the  work  had  strug-aled  on  for  sufficient 
time  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  with  the  public,  it 
has  fallen  to  the  ground  for  want  of  encou- 
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ragement,  and  the  attempt  has  been  aban- 
doned as  hopeless  and  impracticable.  With 
so  many  ominous  examples  before  us,  it  is 
not  likely  that,  in  this  country,  we  shall 
venture  upon  any  similar  experiment  again 
in  a  hurry ;  indeed  the  very  latest  periodical 
of  the  kind  was  conducted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  throw  discredit  on  the  scheme 
itself,  since  it  betrayed,  to  a  degree  abso- 
lutely ludicrous,  the  strange  notions  enter- 
tained by  those  who  had  the  management  of 
the  work,  and  what  odd  sort  of  fare  they,  as 
caterers  for  the  public  taste,  considered  it 
advisable  to  set  before  their  readers, — a  sal- 
magundi of  the  most  ill-assorted  ingredients, 
— notices  of  children's  books,  meteorological 
journals,  heavy  topographical  lumber,  scraps 
of  namby-pamby  rhyming,  together  with 
such  light  reading,  as  papers  on  joint  stock 
banking,  and  imprisonment  for  debt, — the 
last-mentioned,  no  doubt,  for  the  edification 
of  that  class  who  are  rather  the  victims  than 
the  votaries  of  art.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  very  clever  papers,  really  valuable  con- 
tributions, are  to  be  met  with  in  some  Eng- 
lish publications  of  this  class,  but  they  are 
overlaid  and  buried  under  a  mass  of  super- 
ficial scribbling, — puerile,  schoolboy  "es- 
says," the  substance  of  which  has  been,  in 
schoolboy-phrase,  "cribbed"  from  the  most 
ordinary  sources. 

Abroad  they  manage  such  things  very 
differently — we  need  not  add,  ve^  much 
better;  in  Germany  especially,  where  such 
publications  as  Schorn's  Kunstblatt,  the  Ber- 
liner Kunstblatt,  and  a  variety  of  others, 
have  successfully  maintained  their  ground, 
and  furnish  not  only  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  information,  but  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
found and  instructive  criticism; — to  say 
nothing  of  the  important  disquisitions  and 
other  papers  on  topics  of  art  that  appear  in 
journals  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character, 
— the  compositions  of  a  Bottiger,  and  other 
master-pens.  Germans  may  be  said  to  excel 
in  criticism  of  this  kind,  and  are,  according- 
ly, apt  to  deal  in  it  rather  largely,  not  unfre- 
quently  bestowing  more  of  it  upon  a  single 
painting,  or  other  work  of  art,  than  would 
among  ourselves  be  considered  requisite  for 
an  entire  collection  or  exhibition  of  pictures. 
As  for  works  of  sculpture  or  architecture, 
they  seem  to  be  considered  almost  beneath 
the  notice  of  our  critics  and  periodicals;  and 
if  their  merits  are  discussed  at  all,  it  must 
be- — as  Tom  Hood  tells  us  he  read  his  Bible 
—  '  under  the  rose."  That  there  is  a  very 
wide  difference  in  the  importance  attached 
to  such  matters  by  the  Germans  and  by  our- 
selves, scarcely  admits  of  doubt,  when  we 
find  that  the  English  translation  of  Passa- 
vant's  Kunstreise  fell  dead  from  the  press, 


though  it  relates  principally  to  this  country, 
and  to  some  of  the  choicest  works  of  the  old 
masters  that  we  possess.  But,  instead  of 
permitting  ourselves  to  indulge  in  such  re- 
marks, we  must  come  at  once  to  the  Russian 
Gazeta. 

Phenomenon  as  it  may  be  considered  by 
some,  this  Gazette  is  not  the  very  first  pub- 
lication of  the  kind  that  has  appeared  in 
Russia;  for  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
there  was  another  work  that  came  out  under 
the  title  of  Jurnal  Izyashtshtnik  Iskustv,  or 
Journal  of  the  Fine  Arts;  to  which,  how- 
ever, it  did  not  answer  very  exactly,  it  being 
rather  a  collection  of  papers,  some  original, 
but  many  only  translations  from  books  in 
other  languages;  besides  which,  it  did  not 
confine  itself  to  the  arts  of  design,  to  which 
the  term  "Fine  Arts"  is  restricted  in  this 
country,  but  included  poetry  likewise.  It 
did  not  proceed  beyond  its  second  volume, — 
which  is  the  only  one  we  have  been  able  to 
meet  with  •  and  although  it  does  not  contain 
more  than  two  or  three  articles  which  give 
any  information  relative  to  Russian  artists 
and  their  works,  there  are  papers  of  consi- 
derable length,  and  not  less  interest,  particu- 
larly that  on  the  exhibition  at  the  Imperial 
Academy,  and  the  one  on  the  statues  of 
Achilles  and  Hector,  by  Holberg  and  Kri- 
lov. 

The  plan  of  the  Gazeta,  on  the  contrary, 
conforms  better  with  its  title,  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  comparatively  few  numbers 
that  have  yet  reached  us,  the  work  will  at 
all  events  collect  a  mass  of  materials  for  the 
use  of  some  future  historian  of  the  arts  in 
Russia.  Were  it  only  on  account  ol  its 
biographical  articles,  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
auxiliary  for  such  purpose ;  for  at  present 
very  little  information  of  the  kind  is  to  be 
derived  from  what  has  been  written  by  Rus- 
sians themselves;  and  even  that  is  so  scanty 
and  meagre  as  to  serve  no  more  than  to  tan- 
talize curiosity.  As  yet,  very  few  Russian 
names,  whether  of  artists  or  literary  men, 
have  found  their  way  into  the  very  latest 
biographical  works  published  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  fewest  of  all  into  any  that  have 
appeared  in  our  own.  A  rather  extensive 
biographical  work,  by  Dmetrii  Bantiesh- 
Kamensky,  which  is  confined  entirely  to  the 
more  celebrated  natives  of  Russia,  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  foreigners,  who  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  that  country,)  has  lately 
been  published,  in  five  large  octavo  volumes, 
at  Moscow ;  yet  even  in  this,  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  names  are  of  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  either  in 
the  state,  the  army,  the  church,  or  some 
other  public  capacity.  Of  literary  men  the 
number  is  much  smaller  than  we  should 
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have  expected,  several  well-known  names 
being  altogether  omitted  ;#  while  of  artists  it 
is  still  smaller.  That  the  latter  should  be 
the  case  did  not  very  much  surprise  us,  yet 
there  are  one  or  two  omissions  which  strike 
us  as  rather  remarkable; — for  instance, 
those  in  respect  to  both  Martos  and  the  late 
Ivan  Prokophiev,-)-  who,  with  the  exception 
of  Martos  himself,  was  the  most  eminent 
sculptor  of  his  time  that  Russia  had  pro- 
duced. 

It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  gratifying,  to 
find  that  articles  of  biography  will  constitute 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  Gazeta ;  and  that 
they  will  not  be  merely  of  a  necrologicai 
character,  but  retrospective  likewise ;  and 
thus  we  may  hope  that,  in  time,  all  the  art- 
ists of  any  note  to  whom  Russia  has  given 
birth,  or  who  may  be  considered  as  her 
children  by  adoption,  will  be  duly  recorded. 
Among  those  who  have  already  been  so  are, 
Tischbein  and  Thomond,  the  architects  of 
the  great  Theatre  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and  Vo- 
ronikhin,  the  architect  of  the  Kazan  Church; 
while  under  the  head  of  necrology, J  an  ac- 
count has  been  given  of  Kiprensky,  who 
died  in  November  last  year,  but  as  that  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  volume  for  1836,  it  has 
not  been  seen  by  us;  all,  therefore,  that  we 
can  say  respecting  Kiprensky  is  that,  be- 
sides being  a  very  able  portrait-painter, — 
in  which  branch  of  the  art  Varnik  was  the 
only  one  of  his  countrymen  and  contempo- 
raries who  could  be  said  at  all  to  rival  him, 


*  This  is  the  case  even  with  Bogdanovitch 
and  Khemnitzer,  names  of  high  repute  in  their 
own  country,  and  not  altogether  unknown  even 
in  this,  the  one  as  that  of  the  author  of  Dushenk'a, 
the  other  as  that  of  him  who  has  been  styled  the 
Russian  La  Fontaine.  Ozerov,  the  tragic  poet, 
is  also  passed  over,  although  a  life  of  him,  by 
Prince  Viazemsky,  is  attached  to  one  edition  of 
his  works.  To  say  the  truth,  a  very  long  list 
might  be  made  of  omissions,  some  of  them  almost 
as  startling  and  unaccountable  as  the  above  ; — 
for  instance,  Von  Visin,  celebrated  as  a  comic 
writer;  Podshivalov,  Kheraskov,  author  of  the 
Rossiada,  and  a  great  many  others. 

t  It  is  all  the  more  singular  that  no  notice  should 
have  been  taken  of  this  artist,  because  there  is  a 
rather  long  memoir  of  him  and  his  works  in  the 
Otetchestvennieya  Zapiski  for  1828.  We  there 
learn  that  Ivan  Prokophievitch  Prokophiev  was 
born  at  St.  Petersburgh,  January  25th,  O.S.  1758, 
and  that  he  studied  under  Gilet,  a  French  artist, 
and  then  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Academy  ; 
after  which  he  visited  both  Paris  and  Berlin. 
His  productions,  both  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  be- 
sides busts  and  models,  are  very  numerous,  and, 
although  partaking  more  of  the  French  school  of 
that  period  than  of  the  antique,  charm  by  a  cer- 
tain gracefulness  and  air  of  nature.  He  died 
February  10th,  1828. 

*  There  is  also  among  the  notices  of  this  class, 
one  of  John  Field,  an  eminent  musician,  a  na- 
tive of  Dublin,  who  died  at  Moscow,  January 
14th,  of  the  present  year  (1837). 


— he  possessed  considerable  talent  for  his- 
torical composition,  of  which  he  early  gave 
proof  in  his  "  Battle  of  Khan  Mamai,"  a 
production  displaying  great  force  of  imagi- 
nation, and  considerable  boldness  in  its  exe- 
cution. 

Unless  his  powers  be  greatly  exaggerated, 
it  would  appear  from  two  articles  respecting 
him  in  the  Gazeta,  that  Pheodor  Antono- 
vitch  Bruni  promises  to  confer  no  incon- 
siderable renown  on  his  country.  One  of 
them  gives  along  description  of  a  very  large 
picture  executed  by  him,  about  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  years  ago,  at  Rome,  and  repre- 
senting the  Israelites  attacked  in  the  wilder- 
ness by  the  fiery  serpents.  This  is  spoken 
of  as  a  performance  replete,  not  only  with 
talent,  but  with  indubitable  trails  of  genius  : 
yet,  although  its  merits  may  be  in  some  de- 
gree overrated,  it  cannot  have  been  in  con- 
sequence of  overweening  national  prejudice 
and  partiality,  because  the  commendation 
proceeds  from  the  pen  of  an  Italian  critic, 
whose  remarks  on  the  picture  are  given  by 
the  Editor  of  the  Gazeta  in  a  Russian  trans- 
lation.  As  some  of  our  readers  may  pro- 
bably be  desirous  of  learning  how  the  artist 
has  composed  and  treated  the  subject,we  shall 
here  extract  some  parts  of  the  descrip- 
tion : — 

'*  The  sky  is  overcast  with  dense  clouds  and 
filled  with  poisonous  serpents  of  huge  size, 
which  dart  down  upon  the  Israelites,  who, 
horror-stricken  at  this  terrible  prodigy,  are 
seen  running  about  in  confusion,  endeavoring 
to  screen  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  their 
venomous  foes.  The  murky  atmosphere  it- 
self produces  almost  at  the  very  first  glance 
a  strange  and  undefinable  feeling,  and  for- 
cibly impresses  us  with  an  awful  sense  of  the 
dreadful  vengeance  which  it  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty in  his  wrath  to  inflict  upon  his  un- 
grateful people,  who  rebelliously  murmured 
against  Moses,their  divinely  missioned  leader, 
for  having  led  them  out  of  the  pleasant  and 
fertile  Egypt  into  a  land  of  desolation  and 
barrenness.  This  is  the  principal  subject  ; 
and  all  the  episodes  with  which  the  artist  has 
filled  up  his  canvass,  are  poetically  conceived 
and  in  perfect  unison  with  the  sentiment  of 
the  scene,  since  they  all  serve  to  heighten  it, 
although  by  means  of  different  modifications. 
Commencing  from  the  right, — in  the  middle 
ground  of  the  picture,  a  young  female  is  seen 
flinging  herself,  in  wild  horror,  into  the  arms 
of  her  lover,  calling  upon  him  to  protect  her  ; 
at  the  same  time,  turning  around  her  head, 
she  gazes  with  dismay  on  one  of  the  Israel- 
ites,— a  figure  of  athletic  form  and  propor- 
tions, whose  strength  is  vainly  exerted  against 
some  of  the  serpents,  which,  having  flung  him 
down,  are  coiling  themselves  around  his  mus- 
cular but  impotent  limbs  ;  while  he,  though 
the  hand  of  death  is  already  heavy  upon  him, 
seems  to  be  breathing  forth  vain  impreca- 
tions of  revenge. — This  figure  is  one  of  those 
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in  the  foreground  ;  and  the  expression  of 
savage  ferocity,  which  the  artist  has  impress- 
ed on  the  countenance,  forcibly  suggest  the 
idea  of  the  blaspheming  Capaneo,  ss  de- 
scribed by  Dante  in  the  14th  canto  of  the  In- 
ferno : — 

'  Grido,  quale  fui  vivo,  tal  son  morto  ;'  &c. 

One  of  the  serpents  which  have  obtained  a 
mastery  over  his  prodigious  strength,  is  al- 
ready eager  for  fresh  prey,  and  preparing  to 
dart  upon  another  group  close  by  that  of  the 
maiden  and  her  lover.  This  group  consists 
of  three  figures,  of  which  the  one  nearest  to 
the  serpent  is  a  young  man  seated  on  the 
ground,  but  who,  perceiving  his  scaly  assail- 
ant, is  in  the  act  of  springing  up  in  order  to 
make  his  escape.  The  figure  next  to  this  is 
an  old  woman,  who  is  also  sitting  on  the 
ground  ,  she  holds  a  young  child  on  her 
knees,  and  raises  her  face  upwards,  looking 
at  the  serpents  descending  through  the  air. 
Behind  the  female,  belonging  to  the  first  de- 
scribed group,  is  seen  one  considerably 
younger — quite  a  girl,  who  is  shrieking  out 
with  alarm,  and  endeavoring  to  shelter  her- 
self beneath  her  mother's  veil,  imagining 
herself  to  be  pursued  by  one  of  the  serpents, 
instead  of  which  her  pursuer  is  her  little 
brother,  who  is  trying  to  overtake  her.  In 
this  boy,  the  artist  has  expressed  all  the  indi- 
cations of  extreme  fear  with  most  astonishing 
truth  ;  he  stops  short,  as  if  suddenly  petrified 
and  riveted  to  the  ground,  on  beholding  a  ser- 
pent hissing  at  him,  immediately  behind  the 
old  woman  just  mentioned.  The  mother  her- 
self is  an  admirable  figure:  she  is  evidently 
influenced  by  two  contrary  impulses,  the  one 
urging  her  to  attempt  to  save  her  children, 
the  other,  to  implore  for  them  that  aid  from 
Heaven  which  she  despairs  of  affording  them 
herself.  We  see  that  the  last  has  prevailed, 
and  she  accordingly  casts  an  imploring  look 
of  supplication  upon  the  symbolic  brazen 
serpent. 

"  Behind  this  group,  and  in  the  distance, 
are  seen  a  number  of  the  Israelites  running 
about  franticly,  while  a  shower  of  serpents 
descends  upon  them.  Some  have  already 
taken  to  flight ;  others  hope  to  fence  them- 
selves by  wrapping  their  garments  closely 
around  them;  while  those  upon  whom  the 
serpents  have  actually  fastened  are  vainly 
struggling,  and  endeavoring  to  shake  them 
off.  By  way  of  relief  to  this  part  of  his  pic- 
ture, where  he  vividly  represents  to  us  va- 
rious degrees  of  distress  and  horror,  the  artist 
now  introduces  some  images  of  a  less  painful 
character.  Close  by  the  group  of  the  mother 
and  children,  is  a  man  supporting  a  female 
wrapped  up  in  white  drapery,  who  has  been 
wounded  by  one  of  the  serpents.  Her  coun- 
tenance expresses  bodily  anguish,  but  at  the 
same  time  cheering  confidence  and  hope,  as 
she  gazes  upon  the  brazen  serpent,  whose 
salutary  influence  she  already  begins  to  feel. 
To  these  figures  succeeds  that  of  another 
woman  accompanied  by  her  two  young 
children,  one  of  whom  she  holds  by  the'hand, 
while  the  other  follows  her.    Her  concern  is 


evidently  for  her  offspring  alone,  with  whom 
she  is  hurrying  to  take  refuge  near  the  brazen 
serpent.  The  next  group  is  that  of  a  mother 
supporting  the  head  of  her  dying  son,  who  is 
lyjng  on  a  fragment  of  rock.  Deep  affliction 
manifests  itself  in  her  features  and  attitude, 
yet  subdued  in  some  degree  by  resignation  ; 
for  she  appears  to  exclaim,  •  The  Lord  hath 
given — the  Lord  hath  taken  away.5  Passing 
to  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture,  in  the  fore- 
ground, we  behold  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  strength,  supporting  his  aged  blind  father, 
whom  he  is  anxiously  conducting  towards  the 
brazen  serpent,  as  to  the  only  asylum  from 
destruction.  He  is  followed  by  his  wife,  who 
assists  him  in  helping  the  old  man  along, 
while  their  little  boy  clings  to  his  father's 
girdle.  In  the  background,  on  this  side  of 
the  picture,  is  seen  the  brazen  serpent  ele- 
vated upon  a  pole,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  a 
number  of  females,  whose  varied  attitudes 
and  gestures  are  all  expressive  of  joy  and 
gratitude  at  being  protected  by  the  saving 
symbol.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and 
towards  the  background,  stands  Moses  him- 
self, a  majestic  figure,  marked  by  that  au- 
thoritative and  awful  dignity  becoming  the 
Jewish  lawgiver  ;  while  the  surrounding 
throng  reverently  make  way  for  him,  fling- 
ing themselves  on  the  ground  before  him, 
and  hailing  him  as  their  conductor  and  pro- 
tector." 

Thus  much  must  suffice  of  Signor  Filippo 
Mercuri's  description  of  the  picture,  our  space 
not  allowing  us  to  give  the  whole  of  it,  and 
even  now  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  some 
parts  in  what  we  have  extracted.  Still,  enough 
has  been  quoted  to  enable  the  reader  to  form 
a  tolerable  notion  of  the  general  composi- 
tion, and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Rus- 
sian artist  has  treated  the  subject.  Of  the 
critic's  subsequent  remarks  we  shall  give  no 
more  than  a  general  summary,  namely,  that 
the  execution  of  this  picture  manifests  a  se- 
vere and  pure  style,  and  proves  the  artist  to 
be  an  attentive  studier  of  both  RafTaelle  and 
Michelagnolo,  yet  not  a  mere  imitator  of  their 
manner,  but  gifted  with  originality  of  con- 
ception and  feeling, — conscious  of  his  own 
powers,  and  ambitious  of  exerting  them 
worthily.  There  is  likewise  a  description  by 
the  same  writer,  of  three  smaller  pictures  by 
Bruni  executed  by  him  for  a  Russo- Greek 
church;  viz.  a  Virgin  and  Infant  Christ,both 
represented  .  standing  on  clouds,  the  former 
holding  the  latter  by  the  hand  ;  the  Savior, 
also  shown  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  Christ 
praying  in  the  garden.  The  first  two  are 
painted  on  a  gold  ground,  as  being  a  suitable 
manner  of  treating  religious  subjects  of  this 
kind,  which  are  purely  symbolic.  Of  another 
of  Bruni's  performances,  representing  one 
of  the  Horatii  slaying  his  sister,  there  is  an 
outline  engraving,  which  shows  it  to  be  a 
work  of  great  ability  in  regard  to  composi- 
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lion,  and  also  as  respects  attention  to  cos- 
tume.  Beyond  this  we  can  offer  no  opinion, 
because  it  would  be  exceedingly  hazardous 
to  pretend  to  speak  of  its  other  qualities  upon 
no  better  authority  than  a  mere  outline  copy 
on  a  very  reduced  scale,  and  unaccompanied 
by  any  description.  The  picture  itself  is  in 
the  Academy  of  Arts  at  St.  Petersburg. 

From  what  has  just  been  said  it  will  be 
concluded,  that  graphic  illustrations  form  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  '•  Gazeta ;"  they  do  not, 
however,  appear  regularly  in  each  number  of 
the  publication,  those  which  we  have  as  yet 
received  for  the  present  year  containing  only 
two,  the  other  being  from  a  picture  by  a 
young  artist  named  Ivanov,  representing 
Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen  in  the 
garden.  More  however  are  promised,  and 
among  them  one  or  two  architectural  sub- 
jects,  including  the  design  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Catherine  Velikomuzhenitza,  or  the  Mar- 
tyr, which  has  lately  been  erected  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  which,  it  seems,  is  greatly  admired 
by  the  public  of  that  capital  for  the  Byzan- 
tine character  of  its  style.  This  we  learn 
from  an  article  in  the  third  number  of  the 
Gaze t j,,  which  gives  a  recapitulation  of  the 
principal  structures  that  have  been  erected  at 
St.  Petersburg  within  about  the  last  ten  years, 
together  with  mention  of  a  few  at  Moscow. 
Great  praise  in  particular  is  bestowed  upon 
Ton,  the  architect  of  the  above-mentioned 
church  and  several  other  edifices.  We  have 
never  happened  to  meet  with  the  name  any- 
where before,  neither  does  it  appear  to  us  at 
all  like  a  Russian  one  ;  while,  if  foreign,  it 
has  probably  been  much  metamorphosed,  as 
is  generally  the  case  when  such  names  are 
translated  into  Russian  characters,  so  that 
unless,  as  is  frequently  done — and  ought  in- 
variably to  be  so — the  name  be  also  printed 
in  Roman  type  according  to  its  genuine  or- 
thography, it  is  hardly  possible  to  recognize 
or  to  decipher  it.  This,  therefore,  must  be 
accepted  as  an  excuse  for  the  uncertainty  we 
feel  in  the  present  instance.  After  all,  we 
should  be  glad  to  discover,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  stumbling-block  of  a  surname,  Con- 
stantino Andreevitch  can  fairly  be  claimed  by 
Russia  as  her  own,  and  that  it  is  native  talent 
which  is  here  eulogized. 

We  had  written  thus  far  when  some  addi- 
tional sheets — sixteen  pages  being  the  ave- 
rage complement  of  each  number — reached 
us,  one  of  which  contains  the  last  annual  re- 
port made  to  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  Arts.  Unless 
it  sets  things  in  a  far  more  favorable  light 
than  the  reality  warrants,  this  document  af- 
fords grounds  for  concluding  that  the  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Society  are  now  be- 
ginning to  be  productive  of  very  successful 


results.  In  1836  it  tried  the  experiment  of 
a  lottery  of  works  of  art,  which  so  far  ex- 
ceeded its  expectations,  that,  although  the 
number  of  tickets  was  limited  to  one  thou- 
sand, upwards  of  seven  times  that  number 
could  have  been  disposed  of.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  Society  have  resolved  to 
apply  to  government  for  permission  to  esta- 
blish a  regular  series  of  such  lotteries,  with 
the  view  of  not  only  being  enabled  thereby 
to  give  frequent  commissions  to  native  artists, 
or  to  purchase  works  which  they  may  have 
upon  hand,  but  also  of  thus  diffusing  various 
productions  of  art  among  all  classes  of  the 
public.  How  far  a  speculation  of  this  na- 
ture is  compatible  with  a  regard  to  the  higher 
interests  of  art,  admits  of  very  great  doubt. 
Many  plausible  arguments  may  be  urged  re- 
lative to  it  both  pro  and  con :  the  immediate 
consequences  are  no  doubt  obviously  benefi- 
cial, by  opening  a  market  to  artists  for  their 
productions,  and  creating  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  them.  The  danger  is,  that,  in  order 
to  adapt  itself  to  such  patronage,  and  to  con- 
ciliate popular  taste,  art  will  descend  to  the 
level  of  the  public,  instead  of  seeking  to  lift 
up  the  latter  to  its  own.  All  that  we  can 
say  is,  that  such  a  system  accords  well 
enough  with  the  spirit  of  the  present  age, 
when  even  taste  is  required  to  co-operate  for 
the  service  of  the  many,  though  it  should 
thereby  forfeit  some  of  its  higher  preroga- 
tives. We  are  anxious  to  have  short  cuts  to 
every  thing ;  so,  as  it  is  a  tedious  and  la- 
borious task  to  educate  the  public  to  art,  art 
must  perforce  lend  itself  to  be  trained  to 
please  the  public,  upon  whose  favor,  it  is  told, 
its  very  existence  depends  ;  nor  can  we  cen- 
sure the  Russian  "  Society  "  for  following 
the  example  previously  set  by  Germany, 
where.  Kunstvereine  and  picture-lotteries  are, 
we  will  not  exactly  say  among  the  fashions  of 
the  day,  but  among  the  plans  recurred  to  for 
promoting  art,  and  securing  to  it  patronage 
and  support  on  the  broadest  basis.  The  in- 
tention  itself  is  most  excellent,  and,  as  far  as 
mere  appearances  go,  the  experiment  will 
succeed  ;  yet  we  should  do  well  not  to  be  too 
sanguine  :  the  first  shoots  and  green  leaves 
may  look  quite  vigorous  and  thriving,  but  the 
fruit  may  nevertheless  turn  out  to  be  alto- 
gether worthless  and  insipid. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  Report, 
for,  among  the  information  that  it  supplies 
as  to  what  is  actually  going  on  in  Russia, 
we  learn  from  it.  that  Bruni  is  now  engaged 
upon  a  series  of  historical  subjects  taken 
from  the  annals  of  the  empire,  which  he  has 
undertaken  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Society. 
These,  we  are  told,  are  now  in  the  course  of 
being  engraved  by  the  artist  himself  on  cop- 
per, and  therefore  conclude  them  to  be  out- 
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line  compositions  etched  by  him,  in  which 
supposition  we  are  confirmed  by  its  being 
stated,  that  upwards  of  thirty  are  already 
completed.  In  what  form  they  will  be  pub- 
lished, whether  in  livraisons  or  the  entire 
series  together,  we  are  not  informed,  it  being 
only  stated  in  addition  that  the  descriptive 
letter. press  will  be  written  by  Rezvoy,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Society,  whose  know- 
ledge of  art,  not  less  than  his  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  his  country, 
well  qualifies  for  such  a  task.  Submitted  to 
the  world  in  this  shape,  these  compositions  of 
Bruni's  will  either  greatly  extend  his  fame, 
or  else  diminish  it,  by  showing,  that  however 
high  a  rank  the  partiality  or  the  patriotism  of 
his  countrymen  may  award  him,  he  must  be 
content  with  their  suffrages,  and  not  seek 
those  of  a  European  public.  We  trust, 
however,  that,  although  other  nations  cannot 
fully  enter  into  all  the  interests  of  the  sub- 
jects themselves,  they  will  see  no  cause  for 
withholding  their  approbation  from  them  as 
productions  of  art,  but  be  able  to  recognise 
in  them  the  manifestations  of  superior  ta- 
lent— power  of  mind  as  well  as  skill  of 
hand — and  readily   welcome   them  accord. 

Anothe  *  publication,  of  whose  speedy  ap- 
pearance promise  is  held  out  by  the  Report, 
is  to  consist  of  the  works  of  the  late  Profes- 
sor Ivan  Petrovitch  Martos,  whose  fame  as  a 
sculptor  is  not  even  now  confined  to  Russia. 
What  will  be  its  extent  we  have  not  the 
means  of  judging  ;  yet  as  it  is  said  that  sixty 
of  the  plates  were  then  finished,  and  conside- 
rable progress  made  with  the  rest,  except 
those  of  such  works  as  were  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  drawings  of* 
which  had  not  then  reached  St.  Petersburg, 
we  may  presume  that  the  whole  number  will 
amount  to  about  a  hundred.  This  artist  of 
whom  some  slight  mention  was  made  by  us 
in  our  paper  on  Russian  Annuals,  (No. 
XXXII.)  has  been  complimented  by  his 
countrymen  with  the  title  of  their  Canova, 
and,  although  not  equal  to  the  Italian,  is  well 
entitled  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  mo- 
dern sculptors.  To  assert  that  his  produc- 
tion will  stand  the  test  of  a  comparison  with 
those  of  the  latter,  or  of  Thorwaldsen,  would 
probably  be  raising  expectation  much  too 
high ;  it  will  be  enough  for  his  fame  and 
that  of  his  country  if  they  are  found  to  ap- 
proach t'.iem  at  no  very  great  interval ;  and 
we  hope  that  the  engravings  from  them  will 
do  justice  to  their  merits,  and  form  a  work 
deserving  to  be  placed  beside  that  of  the 
illustrious  Italian,  and  that  of  the  no  less 
illustrious  Dane. 

Among  those  of  whom  more  particular 
and  very  honorable  mention   is  made  in  the 


Report,  are  Raev,  Shapovalov,  and  Ivanov. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  young  artist,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  talent  in  land- 
scape and  perspective  painting,  especially  by 
four  panoramic  views  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which  obtained  for  him,  as  a  mark  of  the 
emperor's  approbation,  a  gratuity  of  three 
thousand  rubles.  He  is  now  engaged  in 
making  views  of  the  scenery  of  Nizhmei- 
Taghil  for  M.  Demidov.  Respecting  Sha- 
polov,  we  learn  that  he  is  quite  a  youth,  who, 
having  accompanied  his  master,  Lieut.  Kap- 
nist,  to  Naples,  was  left  there  by  him  about 
two  years  ago,  and  taken  into  the  service,  of 
a  painter,  named  Doria.  The  talent  which 
he  displayed  for  drawing  recommended  him 
so  strongly  1o  his  new  master,  that  he  was 
soon  treated  by  him  entirely  as  his  pupil,  and 
through  the  medium  of  Count  Matushevitch, 
a  pension  of  one  hundred  dollars  has  been 
obtained  for  him  from  the  Society,  to  enable 
him,  after  studying  two  years  longer  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  to  proceed  to  Rome. 
Alexander  Ivanov,  who  was  another  of  the 
Society's  proteges,  is  already  well  known  to 
the  public  of  St.  Petersburg  by  his  picture 
of  Joseph  interpreting  Pharaoh's  dream, 
which  gained  the  gold  medal  of  the  first 
class  in  the  Academy  of  Arts;  and  still 
more  advantageously  by  that  of  Christ  ap- 
pearing to  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  garden, 
which  not  only  obtained  for  him  the  honor 
of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
but  has  since  been  placed  in  the  imperial 
gallery  of  the  Hermitage,  as  a  production 
highly  creditable  to  Russian  talent.  This 
last-mentioned  production  is  spoken  of  more 
at  length  in  the  sixth  number  of  the  Gazeta, 
which  contains  an  outline  of  it.  Ivanov  is 
at  present  at  Rome,  who  e  he  has  been  com- 
missioned by  the  Society  to  make  copies  of 
the  three  figures  of  Strength,  Prudence, 
and  Temperance,  painted  by  RafTaelle  in 
the  third  of  the  Vatican  sfanze,  and  held 
by  connoisseurs  among  the  chefs-d 'auvre 
of  that  great  master's  pencil.  Of  the  larger 
and  more  celebrated  productions  of  RafTaelle 
in  the  Vatican,  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Arts  already  possesses  the  following  co- 
pies, viz :  The  School  of  Athens,  by  Bru- 
lov;  Heliodorus  driven  out  of  the  Temple, 
by  Bruni ;  St.  Peter  delivered  from  Prison  ; 
and  the  Miracle  at  Bolsena,  by  Basin.  In 
addition  to  these  and  several  smaller  copies, 
Markov,  whose  picture  from  Krilov's  admi- 
rable fable,  Fortune  and  the  Beggar,  was 
lately  purchased  by  the  Academy  for  three 
thousand  rubles,  has  been  commissioned  to 
paint  one  of  the  lncendio  del  Borgo.  We 
are  further  told  that  the  Russian  engraver, 
Jordan,  has,  during  his  stay  at  Rome,  made 
considerable  progress   with  a  plate  after  the 
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Transfiguration, — a  rather  bold  undertaking, 
considering  that  the  same  subject  has  been 
already  engraved  twice  by  Morghen,  to  say 
nothing  of  various  other  copies  by  eminent 
artists.  The  editor  of  the  Gazeta  himself 
remarks  that  no  one  has  yet  completely  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  justice  to  all  the  beauties  of 
the  original,  yet  does  not  consider  this  fresh 
attempt  by  his  countryman  to  be  at  all  a 
presumptuous  one.  Perhaps  he  will  consi- 
der his  expectations  fully  realised,  should  the 
work  turn  out  not  at  all  inferior  to  some  of 
the  former  copies  of  the  same  picture. 
Hardly  should  we  anticipate  a  much  greater 
degree  of  success,  when  we  are  told,  in 
this  very  journal,  that  in  no  one  branch 
of  art  have  the  Russians  made  so  little  ad- 
vance as  in  that  of  engraving. 

Not  the  least  interesting  article  is  that 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  editor  to 
a  friend  at  Paris,  wherein  he  gives  him 
an  account  of  the  chief  novelties  connected 
with  art  at  St.  Petersburg,  prefacing  it  by 
the  advice  that  his  countrymen  should  pro- 
ceed straight  to  Rome  by  sea,  and  not 
permit  themselves  to  form  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  modern  schools  either  of 
France  or  Germany,  until  their  taste  shall 
have  been  matured  and  well  disciplined  by 
an  attentive  study  of  the  acknowledged 
master-works  of  the  pencil.  At  Paris,  he 
observes,  a  man  is  in  a  good  school  for 
learning  to  talk  about  art ;  bul  it  is  at 
Rome  that  he  will  feel  what  art  really  is. 
Our  limited  space  forbids  our  attempting 
to  go  through  this  letter  paragraph  by  para- 
graph ;  and  therefore  we  shall  epnfine  our- 
selves to  a  few  of  its  topics,  one  of  which  is 
in  regard  to  some  improvements  contem- 
plated for  the  Gazeta  itself,  in  another  vo- 
lume, with  which  view  the  writer  purposes  to 
illustrate  it  with  wood  engravings,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  He  speaks  at  some  length  of  the 
various  portraits  of  the  late  Alexander  Push- 
kin,* and  gives  the  preference  to  that  which 
appeared   in  the  annual    entitled    Severnic 


*  This  exceedingly  popular  poet  was  killed  in 
a  duel,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
(1837),  and  thus  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
seven, — a  period  of  life  when  he  might  have 
looked  forward  to  establishing  his  fame  by  some 
finished  literary  performance,  worthy  of  his  ta- 
lents. Since  his  death,  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works  has  been  announced,  in  six  volumes,  oc- 
tavo, for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  family.  It 
will  contain  all  his  prose  writings,  including  his 
History  of  Pugatchev's  Insurrection,  which  will 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  fifth  volume.  In  the 
last  will  be  given  a  biographical  memoir  of  him. 
For  an  account  of  his  Poltava  and  some  other  of 
his  poems,  we  refer  the  reader  to  an  article  in 
our  Eighteenth  Number,  which  gives  some  trans- 
lated extracts  from  that  production. 


Tzvceti,  as  being,  though  not  the  best  in  all 
other  respects,  the  most  correct  in  point  of 
likeness.  There  are  also  small  whole-length 
figures  of  him  and  of  those  other  two  popu- 
lar poets  Krilov   and  Zhokovsky,  which  are 
in  great  request   with  the  public.     Holberg 
is  spoken  of  in  exceedingly  warm — we  hope 
not  very  exaggerated — terms  of  praise,  for 
his  ability  as  a  scupltor,  and  the  feeling  which 
he  infuses  into  whatever  he  executes.  Great 
commendation,  too,  is  bestowed  upon  Bru- 
lov's  portraits  ;   and  his  large  picture  of  the 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  which  attracted  so 
much  notice  by  its  powerful  effect,  has,  we 
are  here  informed,  been  copied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  engraved  at  Paris.     Bruni  is 
again  mentioned  in  this  letter,   which  speaks 
of  his  having  just  finished   a  copy  of  Raf- 
faelle's  Madonna  d'Alba,  for  which  a  com- 
mission was  given  him  by  the  Emperor,  and 
which  is  said  to   bear  a  most  happy  resem- 
blance to  the  original.  Basin  likewise  comes 
in  for  some  share  of  notice,  as  being  em- 
ployed, during  his  convalescence  from  a  dis- 
order which  attacked  his  eyes,  in   making 
sludies  of  heads,  &c.  for  two  large  pictures, 
to  be  executed  by  him  for  the  church  of  the 
Academy    at   St.    Petersburg;    one    repre- 
senting the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
other   the    Nativity.       As    Lazhetznikev's 
name  is  introduced  in   speaking  of   Tsero- 
nov's  portrait  of  him,  we  may  as  well  avail 
ourselves  of  it  in  order  to  remark  that,  al- 
though he  made  his  debut  in  authorship  only 
three  or  four  years  ago,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
able  and  popular  novel  writers  that  Russia  pos- 
sesses.     It  must  be  admitted  that,  where  the 
ranks  are  so  exceedingly  thin,  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  earn  distinction;  yeteven  Russia  has 
within  the  exceeding  brief  space  of  time  just 
mentioned,  seen  that  class  of  its  writers  in- 
crease at  least  threefold,  and    can  reckon 
among  them   such   fresh  and  original  talent 
as  that  of  Odejevsky,   Gogol,  and  Pavlov  ; 
names  which    until  very  lately,  had  never 
reached  us.      Lazhetnikov's    happiest   pro- 
duction, the  Last  of  the  Norik's,  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and  which  introduces  to  us  both  that  mo- 
narch and  his  sister  Sophia  among  its  histo- 
rical personages,  is  quite  in  the  Walter  Scott 
manner,  but  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  imi- 
tation of  it,  and  has  many  exceedingly  well- 
drawn  scenes  and  descriptions. 

Brief  as  it  is  in  itself,  the  above  literary 
digression  prevents  our  proceeding  with  re- 
capitulating the  other  notices  contained  in  the 
editor's  letter  to  his  friend  at  Paris, — further 
than  saying  that  the  landscape-painter,  Ra- 
bus,  is  making  an  artistical  tour  through  the 
Crimea  and  Greece,  during  which  he  purpo- 
ses making  views  of  the  most  striking  scene- 
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ry  in  those  countries.  Neither  have  we  left 
ourselves  room  to  speak  of  any  of  the  other 
articles,  otherwise  \vc  should  be  disposed  to 
give  some  accoui.t  of  that  on  the  history  of 
scene-painting  in  Russia,  or  rather  on  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  any  materials  for  one — a 
difficulty,  by  the  by,  not  confined  to  Russia 
alone.  The  scenery  by  Phcdorov  and 
others,  in  the  modern  operas  and  pieces  of 
spectacle,  is  spoken  as  paving  contribu'ed  in 
no  small  degree  to  their  popularity,  particu- 
larly the  scenes  executed  by  Phedorov  for 
the  Bronze  Horse.  A  publication  consisting 
of  the  plans  and  details  of  the  Alexander 
Column,  would  also  claim  more  attention 
from  us  than  we  can  now  bestow  upon  it. 
It  will  consist  of  forty-eight  lithograph  plates, 
thirty-seven  of  which  wiil  be  expressly  devo- 
ted to  showing  all  the  previous  operations  of 
quarrying,  transporting,  and  finally  erecting, 
that  immense  granite  monolith. 

Should  our  readers  at  all  participate  in  the 
interest  v.  e  take  in  whatever  relates  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  in  Russia,  they  will  thank  us 
evenfor  the  above  slight  and  desultory  sketch. 
Many  of  them  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  scepti- 
cal both  as  to  our  general  report  and  that  to 
which  we  arc  indebted  for  much  of  what  we 
have  stated.  Yet,  without  laying  claim  to 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  we  may  venture  to  as- 
sert that  the  time  is  approaching  when  fo- 
reigners who  shall  visit  Russia  will  direct 
their  attention  to  those  productions  of  native 
talent  which  may  be  understood  without  a 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  idiom  of  the 
country,  because  they  speak  a  universal  lan- 
guage." 


Art.  VI. — Vermischle  Historischc  Schrif- 
ien.  Von  FT.  L.  Heercn,  Erster  Theil. — 
Ueberdie  Entslehung,  die  Ausbildung,und 
den  politischen  Einfiuss  der  politischen 
Theorien,  vnd  die  Erhaltung  des  Monar- 
chischen  Princips  in  dem  neueren  Euro- 
pa.  (Miscellaneous  Historical  Works. 
By  H.  L.  Heeren,  Vol.  I. — On  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  practical  Influence  of  Politic- 
al Theories,  and  on  the  Preservation  of 
the  Monarchical  Principle  in  Modern  Eu- 
rope.) 


The  construction  of  new  constitutions,  and 
the  consideration  of  theories  of  government, 
have  been  lately  the  occupation  of  half  the 
nations  of  the  world  ;  our  own  constitution 
has  recently  undergone  one  important 
change,  and  is  threatened  with  others.  It 
is  therefore  that  we  seize  the  opportunity  of 
vol.  xx.  25 


speculating  upon  these  subjects,  in   company 
with  our  learned  professor. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  very  easy  to  collect  from 
the  title  of  this  Essay,  or  even  from  the  work 
itself,  a  precise  notion  of  Hecren's  object,  in 
proposing  the  questions  which  he  thus  enu- 
merates,— 

"  How  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  with  regard  to 
distinctions  in  the  forms  of  government,  first 
arose  in  modern  Europe  ?  How  thi3  became 
the  source  of  political  reasoning  1  How  this 
again  formed  the  base  of  abstract  theories? 
What  practical  influence  the  latter  executed 
generally,  and  what  in  particular,  upon  the 
late  revolutions?  With  these  (he  says)  an- 
other, and  that  of  the  highest  practical  impor- 
tance, becomes  naturally  associated,  viz, — 
What  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
monarchical  principles  of  constitutional  go- 
vernments ?  In  this  case  the  inquiry  is  to  be 
directedonly  to  the  constitution,  not  to  the  ad- 
ministration, of  power  in  the  different  states." 
—p.  11G. 

The  professor  nowhere  states  precisely  what 
he  means  by  the  preservation  of  the  monar- 
chical principle,  but  we  collect  from  the  whole 
I  that  he  intends  us  to  consider,  how  far  it  may 
be  possible  to  carry  into  effect  the  theoretical 
principles,  and  the  prevailing  sentiments, 
which  assign  lo  the  people  a  large  share  iu 
the  government  without  converting  every 
state  into  a  republic,  in  form  or  substance. 

The  habits  of  philosophical  inquiry  arose 
and  perfected  themselves,  according  (o  our 
author,  in  ancient  Greece  ;  he  traces  them 
to  the  struggles  which  took  place  with  regard 
to  the  forms  of  the  constitutions,  and  to  the 
neighborhood  of  other  states  governed  in  va- 
rious manners.  The  habit  was  dormant  du- 
ring the  middle  ages,  because  the  feudal  sys- 
tem admitted  of  no  free  citizenship,  and  al- 
lowed no  varieties  of  government. 

It  might  have  been  expected  first  lo  give 
signs  of  life  in  Italy,  where,  "  all  the  ordinary 
causes  appear  lo  have  united  ; — a  number  of 
small  states  arose  near  each  other,  republi- 
can constitutions  were  established,  political 
parties  were  everywhere  at  work  and  at  va- 
riance ;  and  with  all  this,  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces were  in  the  full  splendor  of  their  revival." 
Yet  political  theories  were  as  few  in  Italy  as 
they  had  been  many  in  Greece  ;  for  which 
we  may  perhaps  account,  if  we  remember 
that  "  there  never  was  a  philosophical  sys- 
tem of  character  or  influence  which  prosper- 
ed under  the  sky  of  Italy."  Roman  philo- 
sophy was  a  mere  echo  of  the  Grecian ;  and 
again,  at  the  revival  of  science  after  the  pe- 
riod of  darkness,  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  the 
chief  and  only  guides.  While  speculative 
science  made  no  great  advance  among  the 
Italians,  they  were  nevertheless  the  deepest 
and  most   accomplished   politicians.     Their 
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principles  never  ripened  into  a  science.  Ma- 
chiavel  himself  affords  a  strong  confirmation 
of  this  averment. 

We  shall  not  renew  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  true  character  of  the  political 
writings  of  Machiavel ;  they  are  now  litera- 
ry curiosities,  to  which  no  politician  ventures 
to  refer.  He  lived,  according  to  Hume,  in 
too  early  an  age  of  the  world  to  be  a  good 
judge  of  political  truth.*  There  is  no  neces- 
sity at  this  day  for  recurring  to  a  writer, 
with  whom  the  Prince,  not  the  People,  consti- 
tuted the  object  of  consideration,! 

The  reformation  in  religion  became  the 
origin  of  political  freedom  in  Europe,  and  ul- 
timately of  political  speculation.  Would  it 
not  be  more  correctly  stated,  that  the  disposi- 
tion to  think  for  themselves,  which  the  revi- 
val, however  slow,  of  learning,  generated  in 
men,  appeared  first  in  matters  of  religion,  but 
soon  extended  itself  to  politics  and  civil  insti- 
tutions ?  Yet  it  may  assuredly  be  said,  that 
the  sanction,  necessarily,  but  not  always  pur- 
posely, given  to  free  inquiry,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  or  some 
of  lhem,lfin  high  places,  gave  great  encourage- 
ment to  freedom  of  thought  in  matters  of  ci- 
vil government. 

In  the  United  Netherlands,  the  creature  of 
the  Reformation,  the  desire  of  deliverance 
from  religious  and  from  civil  tyranny  went 
hand  in  hand ;  and,  accordingly,  we  are  told 
(p.  122)  this  country  produced  the  celebrated 
treatise  on  war  and  peace  by  Grotius,  by 
which  he  was  "  led  into  researches  into  the 
natural  rights  of  man."| 

John  Bodin,  a  writer  very  little  known  in 
England,  (though  his  work  was  translated  by 
KnolIes,§  whose  history  of  the  Turks  has  been 
lauded  by  Johnson,)  is  mentioned  (p.  125)  as 
the  first  writer  who  materially  advanced  the 
science  of  civil  government,  and  was  no  un- 
worthy precursor  of  Montesquieu.  He  was 
the  first  who,  carefully  avoiding  to  set  up  any 
perfect  ideal  constitution,  gave  an  explanation 

*  Essay,  xii.  Works,  iii.  99. 

t  See  on  Machiavel,  Dugald  Stewart's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Encyclopedia  ;  and  some  remarks 
in  Edinburgh  Review,  xlv.  289. 

t  Grotius  only  treats  this  subject  incidental- 
ly, and  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  quote  his  authori- 
ty. His  notion  is,  that  a  people  may  give  them- 
selves up  as  subjects  to  a  king,  as  a  man  might, 
by  the  Hebrew  or  Roman  law,  give  himself  up 
as  a  slave.  And  he  appears  to  think  that  where 
such  a  contract  is  made  there  is  no  case  for  resist- 
ance. Grotius  was  born  in  1583,  and  published 
his  work  in  16*25.  See  b.  1,  c.  3.  Grotius  fre- 
quently refers  to  Aristotle,  but  does  not  follow 
him. 

§  "  Of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  a  Common- 
wealth, &c.  written  by  J.  Bodin,  a  famous  Law- 
yer, and  a  man  of  great  experience  in  matters  of 
State.  .  .  .  done  into  English  by  Richard 
Knolles,  1605." 


of  all  the  circumstances  of  climate  and  of  na- 
tional peculiarities,  whether  mental  or  bodily, 
which  ought  to  be  considered  in  framing  the 
constitution  of  a  state.  These  appeared  for 
instance,  in  the  preference  of  the  Venetians 
for  an  aristocracy,  and  of  the  Florentines  for 
a  democracy  :  yet  Bodin  appears  to  approve 
of  none  but  a  monarchical  government.  His 
chief  peculiarity  consists  in  his  rejection  of  all 
mixed  constitutions,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
rather  extraordinary  principle  of  mixture  in 
administrations;  thus — 

"  As  of  unity  dependeth  the  union  of  all  mem- 
bers, which  have  no  power  but  from  it,  so  al- 
so is  one  sovereign  person  in  every  common- 
wealth necessary,  from  the  power  of  whom 
all  others  orderly  depend.  But  as  there  can- 
not be  good  music  wherein  there  is  not  some 
discord,  which  must  of  necessity  be  intermin- 
gled to  give  the  better  grace  unto  harmony, 
which  the  good  musician  does  to  make  the 
concert  of  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and  the  eighth, 
the  more  pleasing  and  tunable,  some  discord 
running  before  which  may  make  the  concert 
much  more  sweet  unto  the  ear  ;  as  do  also 
cunning  cooks,  who  to  give  the  better  taste 
unto  their  good  m£ats,  serve  in  therewith  cer- 
tain dishes  of  sharp  and  unsavory  sauces  ; 
and  as  the  cunning  painter  to  grace  his  pic- 
ture, and  to  give  the  greater  show  unto  his 
brighter  colors,  still  shadoweth  the  same  with 
black,  or  some  other  dark  color,  (for  that  the 
nature  of  all  things  in  the  world  is  such,  as  to 
lose  their  grace,  if  they  taste  not  sometimes 
of  disgrace,  and  that  pleasure  always  contin- 
uing becometh  unsavory,  dangerous,  and  un- 
pleasant) ;  so  also,  is  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  fools  among  wsie  men,  some 
unworthy  of  their  charge  amongst  men  of  great 
experience,  and  some  evil  and  vicious  men 
amongst  the  good  and  virtuous,  to  give  them 
the  greater  lustre,  and  to  make  the  difference 
known  (even  by  the  pointing  of  his  finger, 
and  the  sight  of  the  eye)  between  virtue  and 
vice,  knowledge  and  ignorance." — p.  791. 

We  shall  not  inquire  whether  in  the  construc- 
tion of  any  modern  Divans,  or  Chancelleries, 
the  rule  of  this  Frenchman  has  been  followed; 
"  Bodin's  work  did  not  attain  to  that  practi- 
cal influence  which,"  as  Heeren  thinks,  "  it 
deserved."  We  own  that  we  deem  it  wor- 
thily consigned  to  oblivion  ;  it  is  not  unneces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  low  state  of  political  philo- 
sophy in  France  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,* to  account  for  its  failure  of  effect.  In- 
deed it  is  not  very  easy  to  say,  what  fruit  it 
would  have  produced  if  it  had  fallen  upon  a 
genial  soil. 

It  was  in  England,  in  Heeren's  correct 
opinion,  that  theories  of  government  were 
destined  to  flourish;!  there  the  feudal  cus- 

*  Bodin  was  born  in  1530  ;  his  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1577. 

t  P.  128.  The  small  state  of  Geneva  alone 
disputes  with  it  the  pre-eminence. 
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toms  fell  rapidly  in  disuse,  and  the  vassals 
obtained  privileges  which  by  degrees  ripen- 
ed into  a  final  warrant  of  their  liberties  in 
Magna  Charta  (1215).  The  British  con- 
stitution assumed  its  peculiar  character  be- 
fore those  of  France  and  Spain  ;  from  "  the 
different  shape  which  rank  assumed  in  Eng- 
land, the  variety  of  relations  which  existed 
between  the  nobles  and  the  commons,  and 
by  means  of  which  it  became  possible  to 
constitute  the  lower  House  in  such  a  form 
as  it  afterwards  assumed." 

He  speaks  particularly  of  the  more  com- 
plete separation  of  the  higher  and  lower  no- 
bility, which  produced  the  union  of  the  lat- 
ter with  the  middle  orders,  so  as  to  form  one 
house  with  them*  There  was  thus  an  as- 
sembly il  which  needed  only  a  confluence 
of  fortunate  events  to  give  it  life,  and  breathe 
sentiments  of  freedom  into  the  people.  This 
the  Reformation  effected." — (p.  132.) 

Although  Heeren  refers  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  as  developing  the  political  great- 
ness of  England,  which  tended  ultimately 
to  political  freedom,  he  takes  no  notice  of 
the  distinguished  English  writer  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  those  theories  of  govern- 
ment which,  in  the  succeeding  century,  be- 
came predominant.  The  work  of  Richard 
Hooker  was  published  within  twenty  years 
of  that  of  Bodin  :  and  therein  first,  so  far  as 
we  know,  is  to  be  found  the  doctrine  of  the 
original  contract.^ 


*  In  regard  to  the  peculiarities  to  which  Hee- 
ren apparently  refers  in  these  passages,  the  read- 
er is  requested  to  consult  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Hallam's"  Middle  Ages,  (ii.  476,  and  also  iii.  56). 
The  lower  nobility,  or  those  whom  we  denomi- 
nate the  gentry,  including  the  younger  sons  of 
peers,  did  not  possess  any  of  the  privileges  ap- 
pertaining to  the  higher  nobility,  and  so  soon  as 
the  Commons  sat  in  a  separate  House,  the  knights 
of  shires  were  associated  not  with  the  lords,  but 
with  the  burgesses.  An  assembly  representing 
a  body  of  this  mixed  description,  was  necessarily 
more  powerful  and  less  dangerous  than  one  re- 
presenting a  mass  from  which  all  men  of  noble 
birth,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, were  excluded.  Hallam  refers  to  For- 
tescue  (ch.  9,  Amos,  p.  26,)  for  illustration  of  the 
free  spirit  of  the  English  Constitution  in  the  time 
of  Edward  IV.  Fortescue's  work  is  unquestion- 
ably most  valuable  and  interesting ;  but  surely 
Mr.  Amos,  the  editor  of  Fortescue,  goes  too  far 
when  he  cites  the  passages  in  which  the  King's 
inability  to  tax  the  people^  without  their  consent, 
in  proof  of  the  fundamental  principle  in  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  that  "no  man  can  be  compelled 
to  relinquish  his  property  without  his  consent." 
Fortescue's  people  are  represented  by  the  House 
of  Commons  as  constituted  in  his  time. — Hallam 
also  refers  to  Philip  de  Comines,  (b.  4,  c.  1,  and 
b.  5,  c.  19,  in  Petitot,  xii.  101  and  299,)  for  the 
estimation  in  which  our  constitution  was  held 
by  a  counsellor  of  Louis  XI. 

t  See  the  first  book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
published  in  1597,  and  various  passages  quoted 
by  Locke  in  his  treatise  on  government. 


The  omission  to  notice  this  systematic 
writer  on  polity  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  the  professor  observes,  that  the  troubles 
in  England  (at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century)  were  more  favorable 
than  similar  events  in  other  countries  to  "  the 
development  of  political  speculations'' — (p. 
132)  because  they  did  not  arise  altogether 
from  practical  grievances,  but  "depended 
from  the  first  upon  theoretical  points  of  dis- 
pute."—(p.  133.)  The  Stuarts,  he  says, 
enunciated  their  high  monarchical  princi- 
ples. Elizabeth  had  acted  upon  them,  but 
was  too  wise  to  bring  them  before  the  pub- 
lic. Yet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
two  of  King  James's  speeches  to  parliament 
are  quoted  by  Locke,*  for  their  correct  ex- 
position of  the  position  and  duty  of  a  king. 

Heeren  passes  lightly  over  the  civil  wars, 
but  says  that  all  circumstances  contributed 
"  to  advance  political  speculations  to  the 
utmost.  And  the  desire  to  found  their  prac- 
tical reforms  upon  theoretical  principles  ap- 
peared in  the  declaration  issued  by  the  par- 
liament after  the  death  of  Charles  I. ; 
wherein  "  they  supposed  it  woulcftiot  be  de- 
nied that  the  first  institution  of  the  office  of 
a  King  in  this  nation  was  by  agreement  of 
the  people,  who  chose  one  to  that  office,  for 
the  protection  and  good  of  them  who  chose 
him,  and  for  their  better  government,  accord- 
ing to  such  laws  as  they  did  consent  unto."f 

As  a  specimen  of  the  almost  incredible 
extent  to  which  kingly  writers  carried  their 
positions,  Heeren  mentions  the  patriarcha 
of  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  who  deduced  monar- 
chy in  hereditary  succession  from  Adam 
and  the  patriarchs.  This  foolish  book  has 
been  long  ago  forgotten. 

He  speaks  more  highly  of  Hobbes4  "  wno 
defended  his  opinion  with  very  different 
weapons."  His  theory  was,  that  men  in  a 
state  of  nature  were  in  continual  hostility, 
and  fear  made  them  form  themselves  into 
civil  society  by  some  specific  agreement ; 
hence  "  the  state  is  founded  upon  a  compact." 
Though  Hobbes's  theory  did  not  exclude 
an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy  (if  by  compact 
and  unmixed),  he  preferred  a  despotic  mo- 
narchy. 

A  second  English  writer  well  known, 
but  little  regarded,  of  whom  Heeren  takes 
no  notice,  is  Harington.     His  theory  ran 


*  B.  2,  ch.  18,  sec.  200.  Speeches  of  March 
19,  1603,  Pari.  Hist.  1,  985,  and  one  in  1609, 
which  we  cannot  trace.  On  the  former  we  have 
made  some  remarks  in  our  Vol.  XIX. 

t  Pari.  Hist.  iii.  1293.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  English  translator  of  Heeren  for  pointing 
out  this  passage. 

tP.  137.  Hobbes  was  born  in  1588,  and  died 
in  1679 ;  De  Cive  was  published  in  1642. 
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chiefly  upon  an  agrarian  or  property  law ; 
his  object  being  to  prevent  an  overwhelming 
power  or  influence  from  large  possessions. 
His  commonwealth  was  founded  on  the 
principle  of  rotation  as  well  as  elccticn,  in 
regard  both  to  deputies  and  to  officers. 
Still  he  recognised  a  distinction  of  men  ac- 
cording to  property.  The  horse  (or  eques- 
trian order)  included  all  persons  having 
more  than  100Z.  a  year.  Hobbes  and  Ha- 
rington  may  pair  off;  a  man  may  be  an 
excellent  statesman*  without  reading  a  word 
of  either.! 

We  should  have  expected  to  hear  some- 
thing of  PufTendorfT,  whose  great  work  is 
still  quoted,  though  not  often  in  reference 
to  civil  government,  This  writer  devotes 
some  sections  to  the  refutation  of  Hobbes, 
ao\.  only  for  his  loose  morality,  but  for  his 
denial  of  a  compact  between  sovereign  and 
people.  PufTendorffs  system  presumes  a 
compact  as  the  foundation  of  every  govern- 
ment between  king  and  people,  or  among 
all  the  members  of  the  community  ; — as 
our  common  law  courts  sometimes  presume 
a  bye-la\#  to  regulate  elections,  or  other 
matters,  within  corporations.  Yet  he  will 
not  have  this  called  a  fiction  \ 

We  mention  these  omitted  writers,  be- 
cause, with  the  opinions  which  we  hold,  of 
all  these  speculations  on  the  origin  and 
foundation  of  government,  we  think  it  fair 
to  show  that  we  have  not  neglected  the  great 
authorities  who  appear  to  be  against  us. 

According  to  Heeren,  "  Filmer  attained 
to  much  greater  authority  than  Hobbes," 
and  was  accordingly  singled  out  by  Sidney 
and  Locke  as  the  worthier  enemy.  Pos- 
sibly he  was  selected  even  by  these  cele- 
brated writers,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  was 
equal  to  a  more  powerful  antagonist,  as  af- 
fording the  most  easy  triumph. 

Of  Algernon  Sidney's  work,  Heeren 
speaks  slightingly.  "We  may  fairly  say 
that  his  name  has  done  more  for  it  than  it 
has  done  for  his  name;"  and  "the  theory 
of  government  gained  very  little  at  the  hands 
of  Sidney,"  (p.  147).  Both  these  positions 
are  true,  and  yet  the  book  is  a  better  book 
than  others  of  which  Heeren  speaks  favor- 
ably. One  merit  of  the  book  is,  that  it  does 
not  set  up  a  "theory  of  government."  Of 
those  who  made  this  attempt  in  the  sixteenth 

*  The  lovers  of  ballot  however  will  find  in  pp. 
54  and  113,  (edit.  1747,)  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion of  the  ballot,  illustrated  by  an  engraving. 

t  Yet  Heeren  takes  much  notice  of  Harington's 
Essays,  VII.  and  XVI. 

t  Puffendorff  holds  that  no  man  can  be  bound 
by  a  majority  till  he  has  consented  so  to  be.  In 
ch.  8  of  book  7,  he  admits  of  exceptions  to  the 
rule  of  obeying  the  supreme  power,  and  very 
properly  limits  them  to  extreme  cases. 


and  seventeenth  centuries  not  one  succeeded  j 
and  Sidney's  work  is  creditably  distinguish- 
ed from  theirs,  by  having  less  of  fiction  and 
fancy.  Although  a  strong  republican  spi- 
rit pervades  his  book,  Sidney  admits  that  a 
pure  democracy  is  practicable  only  in  a 
small  town,  and  he  gives  the  preference  to 
a  mixed  government,  of  monarchy,  aristo- 
cracy and  democracy.  His  authority  was 
quoted  by  the  federalists  in  America,  in  op- 
position to  the  more  violent  republicans.* 
He  makes  his  king  suboidinate  to  the  law, 
(as  he  unquestionably  is,)  and  accountable 
to  the  people  in  extreme  cases;  but  these 
derogations  from  the  majesty  of  kings  are 
expressed  in  strong  and  disrespectful  terms, 
such  as  a  man  uses  who  has  no  p/icat  indis- 
position  to  come  to  the  extremity  to  which 
they  are  applicable.  Of  the  two  passages 
selected  as  treasonable  by  Sir  Robert  Saw. 
yer,f  one,  if  not  both,  may  be  said  to  go 
technically  beyond  the  law  ;  but  when  it  is 
remembered,  that  they  were  parts  of  an  an- 
swer to  the  assertion  of  tb.c  divine  right,  and 
absolute  irresponsibility  of  kings,  they  can- 
not be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
a  free  constitution  •  though  they  contem- 
plate a  more  active  and  perpetual  control 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  than  is  consistent 
with  a  regular  government. 

The  doctrines  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer  soon 
received  a  death-blow  in  the  famous  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  affirming  an 
original  contract  between  king  and  people, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  new  king  for  the 
representative  of  Adam.  To  justify  this 
evolution  was  apparently  the  object  of 
Locke's  celebrated  treatise. 

So  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  this  object 
that  he  should  expose  the  absurdities  of  Fil- 
mer, his   task  was  easy ;  not  so,  the  ccn- 

*  See  Adams's  Defence  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, i.  148. 

t  "  The  power  originally  in  the  people  of  Eng- 
land is  delegated  unto  the  parliament.  The  king 
is  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  as  he  is  a  man;  to 
the  people  that  makes  him  a  king,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  a  king ;  the  law  sets  a  measure  unto  that 
subjection,  and  the  parliament  judges  of  the  par- 
ticular cases  thereupon  arising.  He  must  be 
content  to  submit  his  interest  unto  theirs,  since 
he  is  no  more  than  any  one  of  them  in  any  other 
respect  than  that  he  is,  by  the  consent  of  all,  rais- 
ed above  any  other.  If  he  does  not  like  this  con- 
dition, he  may  renounce  the  crown;  But  if  he  re- 
ceive it  upon  that  condition  (as  all  magistrates 
do  the  power  they  receive),  and  swear  to  perform 
it,  he  must  expect  that  the  performance  will  be 
exacted,  or  revenge  taken  by  those  that  he  hath 
betrayed." — "  We  may  therefore  change,  or  take 
away  kings,  without  breaking  any  yoke,  as  that 
is  made  a  yoke  which  ought  not  to  be  one,  the 
injury  is  therefore  in  making  or  imposing,  and 
there  can  be  none  in  breaking  it." — ittate  Trials, 
ix.  819.  We  cannot  find  these  passages  in  the 
book  itself.  Edit.  1772. 
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struction  of  a  theory,  itself  free  from  absur- 
dity. 

According  to  that  which  Locke  has  fram- 
ed, the  natural  state  of  man  is  one  of  perfect 
freedom,  equality,  and  independence,  and  out 
of  this  no  man  can  be  taken,  otherwise  than 
by  his  own  consent  (ch.  8,  sec.  96-7) ;  and 
this  consent,  he  assumes,  implies  a  consent 
to  be  bound  by  the  majority.*  He  denies, 
however,  that  any  man  is  bound  by  the  con- 
sent of  his  father  (sec.  118) ;  but  if  the  fa- 
ther have  left  to  him  any  land  or  other  pOsS- 
session  within  the  country,  and  has  attached 
to  it  a  condition  of  allegiance  to  the  state, 
he  is  then  bound,  as  if  he  had  given  his 
personal  assent  (sec.  119). 

As  to  this  implied  consent,  however, 
where  there  is  no  inherited  property,  Locke 
is  not  very  clear ;  in  one  place  he  attaches 
it  to  the  mere  circumstance  of  being  within 
the  territory  of  the  conventional  government 
(sec.  119).  Yet  in  another  he  affirms  that 
even  submission  to  the  laws  does  not  make 
a  man  a  member  of  the  society  ;  there  must 
be  a  positive  engagement,  an  express  pro- 
mise and  compact  (sec.  122). 

Another  part  of  his  doctrine,  of  which 
more  use  has  been  made  is,  that  even  the  su- 
preme power  cannot  take  from  any  man 
any  part  of  his  property  without  his  own 
consent,  (sec.  138);  but  this  is  explained  to 
mean,  that  all  men  may  be  called  upon  to 
pay  their  proportion  of  the  necessary 
charge  of  the  government ;  still  it  must  be 
with  their  own  consent,  that  is,  the  consent 
of  the  majority,  giving  it  either  by  them- 
selves, or  their  representatives  chosen  by 
them,  (sec.  140). 

Heeren  has  taken  little  notice  of  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  Locke's  theory,  and  even 
thinks  that  it  is  carried  into  practical  effect 
in  the  English  Constitution.  The  philoso- 
pher himself,  in  attempting  to  reconcile  his 
theory  with  the  practice  of  his  country, 
iound  one  difficulty  in  the  imperfections  of 
our  parliamentary  representation,  and  even 
starts  a  doubt  whether  any  power  within 
the  state  could  so  far  depart  from  the  form 
of  government  established  by  the  original 
contract,  as  to  remedy  these  imperfections. 
He  was  frightened  by  his  own  creature. 
However,  he  gets  over  this  difficulty  of  his 
own  formation,  and  is  clearly  an  advocate 
for  parliamentary  reform,  though  still  it 
ought,  according  to  him,  to  emanate  from 
the  sovereign,  who  calls  the  parliament. 

Heeren  supposes  Locke's  treatise  to  be 
applicable  without  modification  to  England, 
and  to    have  become  the  text-book  of  the 


*  He  says,  this  is  always  implied,  and  seems 
think  a  community  could  not  go  on  else. 


English  nation,  and  to  have  been  treated 
there  with  such  blind  respect,  as  to  deter 
other  writers  from  the  study  of  the  science 
of  government;  and  it  is  not  without  apolo- 
gies that  he  ventures  to  suggest  a  deduc- 
tion from  what  he  calls  the  undoubted  merits 
of  Locke.  Yet.  in  truth,  he  destroys  the 
philosophical  character,  or  at  least  negatives 
the  usefulness  of  the  work,  when  he  ac- 
counts for  its  being  partial  and  incomplete 
by  its  having  reference  only  to  one  particu- 
lar state.  By  degrees  he  gets  bolder,  and 
expresses  a  suspicion,  that  if  the  constitu- 
tions of  well  governed  countries  x(he  in- 
stances Denmark  and  Prussia)  are  not  to 
be  deemed  rightful  constitutions,  because  all 
Locke's  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  the 
fault  lies  rather  in  the  theorist,  than  in  the 
states  themselves;  "and  so,"  he  at  last 
sensibly  concludes,  "  and  so  in  truth  it  does" 
(p.  155). 

But  Heeren  overrates  the  estimation  of 
Locke's  book  in  England ;  he  supposes  it 
to  have  been  "current,  if  not  among  the 
mass  of  the  people,  at  least  among  the  well- 
informed  and  educated  part,"  (p.  153). 

We  suspect  that  the  fact  was  nearly  re- 
versed. Not,  perhaps,  among  the  mas.-, 
but  in  the  herd  of  talking  and  unthinking 
politicians,  the  doctrines  of  Locke  were 
familiarly  cited,  while  they  were  quietly  re- 
jected by  more  sober  and  reflecting  men. 

We  are  now  speaking  of  the  period 
between  the  Revolution  and  the  contest 
with  the  American  Colonies  ;  in  this  period 
there  was  little  discussion,  and  not  much 
thought  in  England,  of  original  contracts 
or  first  principles  of  government.  The 
Whig  party  was  in  power,  and  had  no 
object  in  putting  forward  their  liberal 
theories. 

In  this  interval,  however,  twro  continental 
writers  appeared,  both  very  much  known, 
but  not  either  of  them  now  very  much  fol- 
lowed. These  were  Montesquieu  and 
Rousseau. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  "  the  spirit  of  the  French  nation 
received  a  sudden  impulse  from  the  hand 
of  one  who  became  to  the  French  what 
Locke  was  to  the  English."  The  "  Esprit 
des  Loix"  of  Montesquieu  obtained  at  once 
a  great  influence;  yet  Heeren  asks  the 
rather  disrespectful  question,  "  what  is  the 
real  worth  of  this  book,  and  what  has  been 
effected  by  it  ?"  (p.  164).  We  have  no  con- 
cern with  this  celebrated  work,  except  in  as 
far  as  it  treats  of  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  we  entirely  agree  with  Heeren, 
that  although  Montesquieu  has  afforded 
much  matter  of  thought t  he  has  not  very 
clearly  developed  the  first  principles  of  the 
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science  of  government ;  all  that  is  practical 
in  this  part  of  the  book  is  a  laudatory  de- 
scription of  the  Constitution  of  England. 
"  If  therefore,"  says  Heeren,  "  the  idea  of  a 
monarchy  limited  by  representation  of  the 
•people,  became  cherished  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  of  France,  as  the  result 
of  the  first  national  assembly  proved  to  be 
the  case,  this  must  be  mainly  attributed,  next 
to  the  example  supplied  by  England,  to  the 
work  of  Montesquieu." 

The  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  are 
too  large  a  subject  for  an  incidental  opinion 
here  ;  but  we  must  disclaim,  on  the  part  of 
England,  any  fellowship  with  even  the 
earliest  of  the  constitutions,  which  that  Re- 
volution produced.  The  Revolutionists 
showed  from  the  beginning,  that  they  went 
far  beyond  England  or  Montesquieu.  In- 
deed, Heeren  himself  says  that  it  was  the 
"  Contrat  social"  of  Rousseau,  that  became 
the  text-book  of  revolution  ;  a  work  assured- 
ly containing  principles  neither  warranted 
by  the  examples  of  England,  nor  enforced 
by  Montesquieu. 

One  of  Heeren's  remarks  upon  Rousseau 
satisfies  us  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
him  through  the  rest.  Not  only  was  the 
book  one  of "  pure  speculation,"  but  the  little 
state  of  Geneva  was  the  only  one  in  which 
its  principles  could,  to  their  full  extent,  be- 
come applicable,  (p.  172).  It  is  enough 
that  we  recollect,  that  Rousseau  was  the 
advocate  of  a  purely  popular  government, 
and  yet  abhorred  representation. 

From  the  mode  in  which  Heeren  speaks 
of  "the  example  of  England,  as  operating 
upon  France,  it  appears  that  he  referred  to 
the  old  English  Constitution  and  its  admira- 
ble working.  But  he  takes  no  notice  of  the 
transactions  between  England  and  her  Colo- 
nies, which  aTe  supposed  to  have  contributed 
to  the  French  Revolution,  through  the 
peculiar  part  which  France  took  in  them, 
and  which  brought  into  discussion  the 
dormant  principles  of  Locke,  and  gave  a 
new  character  to  political  discussions  in 
England. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  our  remarks 
upon  the  abeyance  of  Locke's  principles  re- 
ferred to  the  period  antecedent  to  the  Ameri- 
can war.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while 
Heeren  persuades  himself  that  the  princi- 
ples of  Locke  had  been  carried  into  effect  in 
England,  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  contest 
between  England  and  her  American  colo- 
nies; a  contest  which  not  only  produced  a 
host  of  political  theories,  and  revived  the 
slumbering  Essay  on  Government,  but  ended 
in  the  establishment  of  a  government  pro- 
fessedly founded  upon  the  native  rights  of 
man. 


The  colonists  quoted  Montesquieu*  for 
the  natural  right  of  self  government,  and 
they  claimed,  as  Englishmen,  to  be  delivered 
from  "  taxation  without  representation  ;"  and 
from  the  commencement  of  this  contest  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that 

"Several  of  the  most  eminent  practical 
statesmen  of  Great  Britain — we  need  only 
mention  Lord  Chatham  as  one — recognized 
Locke's  principles  upon  every  occasion  in 
parliament,"  and  thus,  in  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Heeren,  "added  to  his  character  for  ab- 
stract philosophy,  that  of  the  surest  practical 
discernment." — p.  154. 

Lord  Chatham  undoubtedly  was  apt, 
from  an  early  period  of  his  career,  to  bring 
forward  the  people  in  political  discussion, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  dispute  with 
America,  he  maintained,  with  great  vehe- 
mence, that  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Locke, 
which  teaches  that  no  man  is  to  be  taxed 
without  his  own  consent ;  following  Locke, 
however,  in  his  important  modification  of 
that  doctrine,  which  allows  of  consent  by  an 
elected  representation,  and  the  omnipotence 
of  a  majority  of  the  representatives.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact,  that  while  Chatham 
thus  upheld  Locke's  doctrine  in  respect  of 
taxation,  he  trampled  upon  all  that  regarded 
legislation.  Chatham  was  always  vehement, 
and  he  was  as  eager  to  assert  the  right  of 
legislation,  as  to  disclaim  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion.— We  cannot  even  recollect  any  dis- 
tinction or  reservation,  which  would  have 
prevented  England  from  requiring  from  a 
colonial  subject  even  personal  service ; 
though  the  extraction  of  a  penny  from  his 
pocket  was  against  the  rights  of  nature,  and 
the  principles  of  Locke!  The  opponents 
of  Lord  Chatham  told  him  at  the  time,  that 
they  could  not  understand  his  distinction, 
but  they  were  no  match  for  him  in  oratory. 
It  is  a  fault  which  we  have  observed  in 
other  orators  than  Chatham,  when  they  ate 
laboring  to  establish  a  particular  point,  to 
throw  away,  almost  with  indignation,  all 


*  Address  to  Quebec,  26th  October,  1774.  Ann. 
Reg.  218 — While  the  NewEnglandersand  other 
colonists  thus  invited  their  brethren  in  the  old 
French  colonies  to  join  with  them  in  asserting 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  they  showed  that 
these  rights  were  not  American,  more  than  by 
English  whiggery,  to  be  applied  to  matters  of 
religion,  and  that  popery  and  arbitrary  power 
were  still  deemed  inseparable.  "  We  think," 
they  told  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  reference 
to  the  liberal  measures  contemplated  in  Canada, 
"that the  Legislature  is  not  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  to  establish  a  religion  fraught  icith 
sanguinary  and  impious  tenets,  or  to  erect  an  ar- 
bitrary form  of  government  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe."— Sty.  5,  1774.  Ann.  Peg.  208. 
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that  is  about  it.  They  thus  give  greater 
strength  to  the  position  which  they  are  de- 
sirous to  maintain,  and  perhaps  obtain 
credit  for  a  discriminating  mind;  but  the 
distinction  is  often  without  a  difference; — 
the  practice  is  neither  philosophical  nor 
statesmanlike. 

The  first  of  the  eminent  writers  whom 
this  contest  excited  was  Samuel  Johnson. — 
He  showed  the  inconsistency  of  the  simul- 
taneous demand  of  the  rights  of  man,  and 
the  rights  of  Englishmen  ;  and  he  treated 
with  deserved  contempt,  Lord  Chatham's 
distinction  between  taxation  and  general 
legislation.*  But  he  enunciated  no  theory 
of  Government,  and  indeed  treated  the 
transaction,  of  which  he  did  not  perceive 
the  importance,  or  foresee  the  result,  with 
more  of  technical  correctness  than  philoso- 
phical wisdom. 

Edmund  Burke  took  a  memorable  part 
in  the  discussion.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is 
more  worthy  to  be  observed  in  his  well- 
known  speeches,  than  his  almost  con- 
temptuous rejection  of  theory.  Profound 
and  philosophical  thinker  as  he  was,  he 
forebore  to  dogmatize  upon  the  origin  of 
government.  He  avoided  the  "great 
Serbonian  bog''  in  which  Hooker  and 
Locke  had  floundered.  His  rule  of  practice 
was  found  in  precedent,  and  in  the  proba- 
bility of  success  in  the  desired  object  of  con- 
ciliation. 

"  I  am  not  going,"  he  said,  "  into  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rights,  nor  attempting  to  mark 
their  boundaries;  I  do  not  enter  into  these 
metaphysical  distinctions ;  I  hate  the  very 
sound  of  them.  Leave  the  Americans  as  they 
anciently  stood ;  and  these  conditions,  born 
of  our  unhappy  contest,  will  die  along  with 
it.  They  and  we,  and  their  and  our  ances- 
tors, have  been  happy  under  that  system. 
Let  the  memory  of  all  actions,  in  contradic- 
tion to  that  good  old  mode,  on  both  sides,  be 
extinguished  for  ever.  Be  content  to  bind 
America  by  Laws  of  Trade  ;  you  have  always 
done  it.  Let  this  be  your  reason  for  binding 
their  trade.  Do  not  burthen  them  by  taxes ; 
you  were  not  used  to  do  so  from  the  beginning: 
Let  this  be  your  reason  for     not    taxing. 


*  "  There  are  some,  and  those  not  inconsidera- 
ble in  numbers,  nor  contemptible  for  knowledge, 
who  except  the  power  of  taxation  from  the  gene- 
ral dominion  of  parliament,  and  hold,  that  what- 
ever degrees  of  obedience  may  be  exacted,  or 
whatever  authority  may  be  exercised  in  other 
acts  of  government,  there  is  still  reference  to  be 
paid  to  money,  and  that  legislation  passes  its 
limits  when  it  violates  the  purse.  Of  this  sug- 
gestion, which  by  a  head  not  fully  impregnated 
with  politics,  is  not  easily  comprehended,  it  is 
alleged  as  an  unanswerable  reason,  that  the  Co- 
lonies send  no  representatives  to  the  House  of 
Commons." — Taxation  no  Tyrannye,  1775, 
Works,  xii.  191. 


These  are  the  arguments  of  states  and  king- 
doms. Leave  the  rest  to  the  schools,  for 
there  only  they  may  be  discussed  with  safety. 
But  if,  intemperately,  unwisely,  fatally,  you 
sophisticate  and  poison  the  very  source  of 
government,  by  urging  subtle  deductions,  and 
consequences  odious  to  those  you  govern,  by 
the  unlimited  and  illimitable  nature  of  su- 
preme Sovereignty,  you  will  teach  them  by 
that  means  to  call  that  Sovereignty  itself  into 
question."* 

Again, 

"  Refined  policy  ever  has  been  the  pa- 
rent of  confusion,  and  ever  will  be  so  as 
long  as  the  world  endures.  Plain  good 
intention,  which  is  as  easily  discovered  at 
the  first  view,  as  fraud  is  surely  detected 
at  last,  is,  let  me  say,  of  no  mean  force  in 
the  government  of  mankind."! 

It  was  rather  before  this  time  that  Dr. 
Joseph  Priestly,  more  adventurous  than 
Burke,  wrote  "  upon  the  first  principles  of 
Government. "J  But  in  truth  he  admitted 
circumstances  largely  into  his  system.  He 
supposes,  and  apparently  desires  it  to  beta- 
ken as  a  supposition,  and  not  a  fact,  that 
political  societies  were  formed  by  mutuaj 
compact;  but  he  follows  Locke  (whom  he 
does  not  name)  no  further  than  this  ;  he  does 
not  require  a  continual  renewal  of  the  com- 
pact, and  evidently  considers  the  govern- 
ment that  is,  though  it  may  consist  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  imperfectly  repre- 
sented as  a  prima  facie  legitimate  govern- 
ment. Though  he  repudiates  passive  obe- 
dience, and  allows  the  people,  a  term  which 
he  does  not  attempt  to  define,  to  supersede 
the  government  in  cases  of  manifest  op- 
pression or  abuse,  he  puts  extreme  cases 
only  ;§  and  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  he 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  people  to  inter- 

*  Speech  on  American   Taxation,  19th   April, 

1774,  Works,  ii.  432. — It  is  clear,  however,  that 
Burke  was  prepared  to  maintain  the  right,  for  he 
suggested  (p.  437),  that  if  the  Colonies  would  not 
voluntarily  contribute  to  the  general  expenses, 
the  supreme  legislature  might  ultimately  inter- 
fere. 

+  On   Conciliation   with  America,   Mar.  22, 

1775,  iii.  31.  In  this  speech  he  did  so  far  con- 
nect taxation  with  representation  as  to  urge,  in 
p.  86,  the  example  of  Wales  and  other  parts  of 
the  island  conciliated  by  the  privilege  of  sending 
representatives  to  parliament ;  and  he  proposed 
to  resolve  that  the  mode  of  taxing  by  Colonial 
Assemblies  had  been  found  more  agreeable  than 
taxing  by  Parliament. 

t  An  Essay  on  the  First  Principles  of  Govern- 
ment, and  on  the  Nature  of  political,  civil,  and 
religious  Liberty,  &c.  London,  1771.  Priestly 
was  born  in  1733,  and  died  in  1804. 

§  See  p.  43.  We  see  little  or  nothing  in 
Priestly 's  remarks  on  government,  or  civil  liber- 
ty, (excluding  always  the  question  of  religious 
establishments,)  in  which  a  liberal  Tory  might 
not  concur. 
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fere,  otherwise  than  in  constitutional  form, 
upon  a  mere  difference  of  opinion. 

Dr.  Price*  professed  to  found  his  doc- 
trines upon  those  of  Locke  and  Priestley, 
but  he  fell  far  short  of  the  one,  and  he  went 
as  much  beyond  the  other.  Civil  liberty, 
he  thought,  in  its  most  perfect  degree,  could 
not  exist  except  in  a  state  so  small  as  to  al- 
low of  personal  suffrage  (not  in  election  but 
in  decision),  and  of  the  eligibility  of  every 
man  to  a  public  office. f  Representation 
he  allowed  to  be  an  inadequate  substitute, 
but  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  frequent 
elections,  and  a  continued  control  over  the 
representative. — (p.  10.)  Provided  there 
were  this  full  representation  of  the  people 
at  large,  he  allowed  of  a  hereditary  King, 
and  a  hereditary  Chamber,  as  part  of  the 
legislature.  The  English  Constitution  he 
appears  to  think  defective  only  in  the  ina- 
dequacy of  the  representation.  But  he 
was  far  from  considering  the  unrepresented 
portion  of  the  English  community  as 
slaves,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  regarded 
as  such  the  American  colonists. — (p.  43.) 
Readmitted  clearly,  though  perhaps  not  in 
words,  of  virtual  representation,  and  of  the 
rights  of  a  constitution  which  worked  prac- 
tically well.  As  for  the  original  contract 
he  does  not  even  name  it.  This  is  foul  re- 
bellion against  Locke ;  while  in  putting  in 
the  same  category  taxation  and  internal  le- 
gislation he  trampled  upon  the  nice  discri- 
minatiov:  of  Chatham. 

But  the  growing  freedom  of  the  age  now 
produced  men  who  ventured  to  attack 
Locke  in  front.  Of  these  the  principal  was 
Josiah  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  a  wri- 
ter who  is  probably  not  at  all  known  on  the 
Continent,  and  not  now  read  in  England, 
but  who  is  nevertheless  one  of  great  practi- 
cal wisdom,  who  sometimes  gave  excellent 
advice.^  He  published  in  1781§  "  a  Trea- 
tise concerning  Civil  Government;"  the 
first  part  of  which  was  devoted  to  a  refuta- 
tion of  "Mr.  Locke  and  his  followers." 
Tucker  was  by  no  means  the  advocate  of 
passive  obedience ;  he  was  indeed,  as  al- 
most every  Englishman  of  the  time  was,  a 


Born  in  1723,  died  in  1791.  His  Observa- 
tions on  Civil  Liberty  were  published  in  1775, 
and  his  Observations  on  Civil  Government  in 
1777.  For  the  former  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Common  Council  of  London. 

t  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Li- 
berty. 

*  At  a  very  early  period  of  the  dispute  with 
America,  Dean  Tucker  recommended  that  the 
desire  for  independence  should  be  instantly  and 
amicably  gratified.  He  would  have  emancipated 
the  colonists,  as  a  son  is  emancipated  when  able 
to  provide  for  himself. 

§  Tucker  was  born  in  1712.  died  in  1799. 


professed  Whig,  (but  certainly  one  of  the 
old  school,)  and  he  plainly  admitted  the 
right  of  resistance  by  force  of  arms  to  the 
governors,  or,  as  he  styles  them,  trustees  of 
the  state,  "if  they  should  so  far  forget  the 
nature  of  their  office,  as  to  act  directly  con- 
trary thereunto  in  the  general  tenor  of 
their  administration,  and  if  neither  humble 
petition  nor  decent  remonstrance  can  bring 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty."  (p.  3.) 

This  Whig  writer  was  the  first  who  ex- 
posed in  a  systematic  treatise  the  true  na- 
ture of  Locke's  principles,  and  their  conse- 
quences.* He  showed  clearly  that,  ac- 
cording to  Locke,  every  man  has  a  right  to 
reject  the  acts  "of  government,  (however  it 
may  he  constituted,)  or  to  separate  himself 
from  it,  if  he  shall  think  fit.  (p.  27.)  He 
shows  that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  na- 
tural right,  women  are  not  to  be  excluded, 
(p.  33);  and  he  asks,  [p.  46,]  in  reference 
to  one  of  Locke's  contrivances  for  evading 
his  own  theory,  how  did  a  man  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  right  to  annex  to  land  or 
other  property,  descending  to  his  children, 
the  condition  of  adherinsf  to  the  govern, 
ment? 

He  denies  also  the  right  of  the  majority 
to  bind  the  minority;  and  easily  refutes 
Priestley,  who  had  come  to  the  aid  of  his 
master  with  a  proviso,  that  every  member 
of  the  community  had  previously  agreed  to 
be  bound  by  the  vote  of  the  majority.  In 
short,  he  shows  that  the  system  of  Locke 
is  really  and  truly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
"  honest  and  undissembling  Rousseau," 
and  does  require  the  actual  consent  of  eve- 
ry individual  to  every  act  of  the  Commu- 
nity. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  Tucker  worth 
reading  by  those  who  wish  to  go  further 
into  the  subject;  but  we  are  not  sure  but 
that,  as  Locke,  after  triumphantly  expo- 
sing the  nonsense  of  Filmer,  floundered 
when  he  set  up  his  own  theory,  so  Tucker, 
after  setting  forth  the  absurdities  of  Locke, 
may  have  also  got  into  some  confusion 
when  he  treated  of  the  "  true  basis  of  civil 
government." 

Let  us  then  turn  to  another  opponent  of 
Locke's,  a  writer  who  is  more  brief,  more 
clear,  and  more  popularly  known,  Arch- 
deacon   Paley,    whose    "  Moral    Philoso- 


*  It  is  due  to  Sir  William  Temple  to  mention, 
that  in  his  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of 
Government,  (i.  9,)  he  exposes  this  doctrine  of 
original  contracts,  which  he  found  in  "  the  great 
writers  concerning  politics  and  laws.  It  seems 
calculated,"  he  sa)'s,  "  for  the  account  given  by 
some  of  the  old  poets  of  the  origin  of  man, 
when  they  came  out  of  the  ground  by  great  num- 
bers at  a  time,  in  perfect  stature  and  strength.'' 
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phy"*  is,  we  b-lieve,  "a  text-book"  at 
Cambridge,  and  must  be  well  known 
among  the  philosophers  of  Germany. 

This  writer  compliments  Locke  with  the 
epithet  venerable,  but  is  entirely  opposed  to 
his  opinions.!  To  the  compact  he  objects, 
1st,  That  it  is  founded  upon  a  supposition 
false  in  fact:  and  2dly,  That  it  leads  to 
dangerous  consequences.  The  first  of 
these  positions  is  now,  we  apprehend,  ge- 
nerally admitted  to  be  true',  that  the  com- 
pact, as  Paley  observes,  is  sometimes  pro- 
posed as  a  fiction.  It  was  carrying  a  legal 
fiction  rather  far,  when  it  was  used  to  de- 
pose a  King  and  change  a  dynasty.  But 
though  Paley  thought  that  in  his  time  the 
compact  was  still  invoked  as  a  real  transac- 
tion, we  believe  that  at  this  day  no  man  of 
ordinary  education  would  venture  so  to 
treat  it. 

Paley  quotes  from  Locke  the  agreement 
by  which  the  duty  of  obeying  the  govern- 
ment is  carried  down  from  "the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  state,  who  were  bound  by  ex- 
press stipulation,"  to  the  succeeding  inha- 
bitants, who  are  understood  to  promise  alle- 
giance to  the  constitution  they  find  esta- 
blished, by  accepting  its  protection,  claim- 
ing its  privileges,  and  acquiescing  in  its 
laws ;  more  especially  by  the  purchase  or 
inheritance  of  lands,  to  the  possession  of 
which  allegiance  to  the  state  is  annexed,  as 
the  very  service  and  condition  of  the  te- 
nure.J 

"  Smoothly,"  writes  Paley,  "  as  this 
train  of  argument  proceeds,  little  of  it  will 
endure  examination.  The  native  subjects 
of  modern  states  are  not  conscious  of  any 
stipulations  with  their  sovereigns,  of  ever 
exercising  an  election  whether  they  will 
be  bound  or  not  by  the  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature, or  any  alternative  being  proposed 
to  their  choice,  of  a  promise  either  requir- 
ed or  given ;  nor  do  they  apprehend  that 
the  validity  or  authority  of  the  law  de- 
pends at  all  upon  their  recognition  or 
consent.  In  all  stipulations,  whether  they 
be  expressed  or  implied,  private  or  public, 
formal  or  constructive,  the  parties  stipula- 
ting must  both  possess  the  liberty  of  as- 
sent and  refusal,  and  also  be  conscious  of 
this  liberty,  which  cannot,  with  truth,  be  af- 
firmed of  the  subjects  of  civil  government, 
as  government  is  now,  or  ever  was,  actual- 
ly administered.  This  is  a  defect  which  no 
arguments  can  excuse  or  supply;  all  pre- 
sumptions of  consent  without  this  con- 
sciousness, or  in  opposition  to  it,  are  vain 
and  erroneous." 


*  First  published  in  1785.    He  was  born  in 
1743,  and  died  in  1805. 

t  B.  6,  c.  3,  p.  130  of  Ed.  1790. 

t  This  is  from  Locke,  b.  ii.  c.  8,  (p.  410  of 
1801.) 

vol.  xx.  36 


And  he,  too,  asks  the  question,  which  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  answer,  "how  did 
these  first  inhabitants  acquire  the  right  of 
disposing  of  their  lands,  with  conditions  an- 
nexed ?"  The  "dangerous  censequences" 
which  Paley  imputes  to  the  doctrine  of 
compact,  are  two-fold.  It  renders  it  impos- 
sible (for  that  may  surely  be  deemed  impos- 
sible which  requires  the  unanimous  assent 
of  millions)  lawfully  to  make  improvements 
in  the  constitution  •  but,  secondly,  and  this 
is  the  more  probable  danger,  it  puts  the  go- 
vernment at  all  times  in  jeopardy,  and  gives 
countenance  to  unreasonable  resistance. 

"  The  terms  and  articles  of  the  social 
compact  being  nowhere  extant  or  ex- 
pressed, the  rights  and  offices  of  the  admi- 
nistrator of  an  empire  being  so  many  and 
various,  the  imaginary  and  controverted 
line  of  his  prerogative  being  so  liable  to  be 
overstepped  in  one  part  or  other  of  it ;  the 
position  that  every  such  transgression 
amounts  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  consequently  authorizes  the 
people  to  withdraw  their  obedience,  and 
provide  for  themselves  by  a  new  settle- 
ment, would  endanger  the  stability  of  eve- 
ry political  fabric  in  the  world,  and  has  in 
fact  always  supplied  the  disaffected  with  a 
topic  of  seditious  declamation." 

He  concludes  with  a  very  just  and  practi- 
cal remark : 

"  If  occasions  have  arisen  in  which  this 
plea  has  been  resorted  to  with  justice  and 
success,  they  have  been  occasions  in  which 
a  revolution  was  defensible  upon  other  and 
plainer  principles.  The  plea  itself  is  at  all 
times  captious  and  unsafe." 

On  the  English  revolution,  as  founded  up- 
on the  breach  of  the  original  contract,  we 
would  recur  to  Dean  Tucker,  who  has  ably 
shown,  (ch.  3,  p.  89,)  how  little  comforma- 
ble  the  proceedings  of  1688  were  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Locke. 

tCWhat  then  was  that  great  national  vote 
which  established  the  revolution?  A  few 
scores  of  noblemen,  and  a  few  hundreds  of 
gentlemen,  together  with  some  of  the  alder- 
men and  common  council  of  London,  met  at 
Westminster,  but  without  any  commission 
from  the  body  of  the  people  authorising  them 
to  meet,  and  requested  (thereby  empowering,) 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  to  assume 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  to  summon  a  new 
parliament.  They  summoned  one  according- 
ly, which  was  called  the  convention  parlia- 
ment. This  assembly  put  the  crown  on  their 
heads,  the  power  of  which  they  had  exercised 
before  ;  the  crown,  I  say,  not  only  of  England, 
but  also  of  Ireland,  and  of  all  the  English 
dominions  throughout  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  this  too,  not  only  without  asking  the  con- 
sent, but  even  acquainting  the  people  of  these 
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other  countries  with  their  intention.  Now  if 
this  transaction  can  be  said  to  be  carried  on 
agreeably  t©  Mr.  Locke's  plan,  or  if  it  can  be 
justified  by  his  principles,  I  own  myself  the 
worst  judge  of  reason  and  argument,  and  of  a 
plain  matter  of  fact,  that  ever  scribbled  on  pa- 
per.  Nay,  I  appeal  to  all  the  world,  whether 
the  whole  business  of  this  famous  revolution, 
from  whence  nevertheless  we  have  derived 
so  many  national  blessings,  ought  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  vile  usurpation,  and  be 
chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  robbing  the  good 
people  of  England,  of  Ireland,  and  of  all  the 
colonies,  of  their  unalienable  rights,  if  Mr. 
Locke's  principles  of  government  are  the  on- 
ly true  and  just  ones.  But  I  ask  further,  was 
the  convention  itself  unanimous  in  its  deci- 
sions 1  No,  very  far  from  it.  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  it,  (I  mean  a  majority  of  the  members,) 
would  never  have  voted  the  crown  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
threatening  message,  that  he  would  leave 
them  to  the  resentment  of  King  James,  unless 
they  complied  with  such  a  demand.  So  that 
even  a  majority  of  this  very  convention  would 
have  acted  otherwise  than  they  did,  had  they 
remained  unawed,  and  uninfluenced.  And 
thus,  reader,  it  is  demonstrated  to  thee,  that 
this  famous  convention,  and  in  them  the  whole 
nation,  was  self-governed,  and  self-directed, 
according  to  the  Lockian  principle,  in  estab- 
lishing this  glorious  revolution.* 

The  demonstration  is  complete,  without 
the  aid  of  King  William's  message  ;  yet  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  strengthened  by  consider- 
ing how  very  unlike  the  convention  parlia- 
ment was  to  the  complete  representation  of 
all  the  people,  (even  of  England,)  which  is 
required  by  the  theory  of  Locke  ! 

We  should  have  expected  to  see  in  a  his- 
tory of  political  theories,  some  reference  to 
the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  which 
accompanied  the  French  revolution.  This 
celebrated  document  (An.  Reg.  1789,  p.  232) 
embodied  the  principles  of  Locke,  excluding, 
however,  whether  as  reality  or  fiction,  the 
original  contract,  and  its  necessary  conse- 
quences ;  it  asserted  the  right  of  universal 
suffrage,  but  recognised  the  principle  of  re- 
presentation ;  and,  apparently,  of  the  deci- 
sion by  majorities.  .  Much  of  it  is  harmless, 
and  even  consistent  with  the  English  consti- 
tution and  practice  ;  it  enumerates  property 
among  the  rights  of  man  ;  it  contemplated 
a  law  for  punishing  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press  ;  and  the  assertion  of  general  equality, 
and  condemnation  of  useless  distinctions, 
are  so  vague  as  to  be  reconcilable  with  a 
monarchy  and  a  peerage. 

*  See  some  very  pertinent  remarks  on  Locke, 
and  the  Revolution,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
History  of  the  Revolution  by  George  Moore,  one 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  correspondents. 


As  we  are  not  writing  a  history  of  the 
French  revolution,  we  shall  not  relate  how 
these  "  ambiguous  words,  dispersed  among 
the  common  people,"  were  soon  construed, 
or  what  tyranny  and  oppression  this  mani- 
festo of  freedom  produced,  or  what  respect 
was  paid  to  the  right  of  property  so  recently 
and  philosophically  sanctioned. 

In  England,  the  French  revolution  em- 
boldened those  who,  during  the  American 
contest,  had  preserved  some  moderation. 
Our  revolution  of  168S  was  now  said  to  have 
proceeded  upon  the  same  principles  which 
produced  the  Revolution  in  France  ;  and  the 
doctrines  of  Locke,and  more,  if  possible,  than 
the  doctrines  of  Locke  were  now  claimed  as 
part  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  ser- 
mon in  which  this  was  done  by  Dr,  Price,* 
and  the  congratulations  offered  to  the  French 
Assembly  by  a  society  commemorative  of 
our  Revolution,  were  among  the  chief  in- 
ducements to  the  still  celebrated  Reflexions 
of  Mr.  Burke. 

The  reflexions  were  too  little  systematic 
to  afford  us  much  quotation  on  the  theory  of 
Government ;  indeed  it  was  the  just  decision 
of  this  great  writer,  not  now  taken  up,  but 
equally  to  be  found  in  his  former  publications 
already  noticed,  that  government  could  not 
be  reduced  to  theory  and  system.f  He 
took  the  Constitution  of  his  country  as  he 
found  it,  content  to  live  under  it,  so  long  as 
it  should  answer  practically  the  purposes  of  a 
Constitution.  It  is  only  because  our  subject 
compels  us  to  deal  in  theories,  that  we  make 
no  larger  use  of  Burke. 

Burke  was  answered  by  a  Theorist  indeed, 
but  still  one  who  was  prepared  violently  to 
reduce  his  theories  to  practice,  rather  than 
affect  to  believe  that  they  had  their  sanction 
in  the  English  form  of  government.  Paints 
Rights  of  Man  rejected  all  but  written  con- 
stitutions, agreed  upon  by  a  whole  nation  ; 
denied  accordingly  that  the  English  had  any 
government  at  all,  and  contended  for  the 
universal  Sovereignty  of  w  the  nation"  for 
the  time  being ;  in  what  way  the  accession 
of  new  men  to  the  community,  with  all  their 
rights  about  them,  by  birth,  or  coming  to 
years  of  discretion,  was  to  affect  the  identity 
of  the  Sovereign  Nation,  so  as  to  annul  the 
inherited  Constitution,  Mr.  Paine  has  not  de- 
termined. For  one  admission  in  particular, 
Paine's  work  is  remarkable  ;  the  revolt  of 


*  Discourse  on  the  Love  of  our  Country,  4th 
Nov.  1789.  Although  it  does  not  immediately 
concern  our  inquiry,  we  cannot  help  pointing  out 
one  of  the  principles  said  by  this  learned  divine 
to  have  been  established^  the  Revolution.  The 
right  to  liberty  of  conscience  in  religious  matters  ! 
he  should  have  said,  among  Protestants. 

t  See  p.  320tynte. 
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the  French,  he  tells  us,  was  not  against  men, 
but  principles. 

There  is  assuredly  one  great  difference 
between  Locke  and  Paine.  Locke  had 
wrought  himself  up  to  the  notion  of  an  ori- 
ginal contract,  by  which  a  whole  notion  had 
bound  itself,  upon  certain  terms,  to  an  here- 
ditary  King ;  Paine  rejected  Kings,  and  all 
hereditary  rights.  Upon  his  own  principles, 
Locke  should  have  condemned  them  too ; 
for  how  is  an  hereditary  right  to  be  matter 
of  consent  by  the  successive  inhabitants  of  a 
country  1  We  therefore  do  no!  except  this, 
when  we  say,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  ex- 
travagances of  Paine,  or  other  modern  the- 
orists,  which  cause  to  Professor  Heeren,  so 
much  of  apprehension  for  the  monarchical 
principle,  which  may  not  be  traced  in  the 
work  of  Locke,  whom  he  imagines  to  be  the 
champion  of  the  English  Constitution,  and 
the  instructor  of  English  politicians. 

Most  erroneously  then  is  it  said  by  our 
author — "  The  doctrines  of  Locke  had,  for 
the  most  pari,  been  already  applied  in  Eng- 
land, and  only  had  the  effect  of  supplying 
other  countries  with  philosophical  reasons  for 
that  attachment  to  the  British  Constitution 
which  had  become  almost  universal  through- 
out Europe  previously  to  the  late  (French) 
revolution. " — (p.  178  )  It  is  probable  enough 
that  English  travellers,  when  asked  where 
the  principles  of  their  Constitution  were  to  be 
found,  would  refer  to  the  works  of  Locke ; 
— without  having  either  read  the  works  of 
Locke,  or  studied  the  English  Constitution. 
No  man  who  had  compared  the  two,  could 
hold,  that  either  in  its  Ordinary  operation,  or 
in  the  great  exception  of  1688,  the  principles 
of  Locke  were  followed. 

Between  Locke  and  Rousseau,  Heeren 
draws  a  broad  line  of  distinction  ;  in  Rous- 
seau's  dictum  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  is  neither  to  be  delegated  nor  trans- 
ferred ;  and  he  considers  Rousseau's  maxim 
as  the  cause  of  all  the  late  revolutions  in  Eu- 
rope. We  think  the  professor  wrong.  It 
has  already  been  shown,  that  the  maxim  of 
the  Genevese  philosopher  could  only  be  ap- 
plied to  his  own  little  republic  ;  the  Sove- 
reignty which  the  French  people  asserted, 
was  the  transferable  and  deputable  Sovereign- 
ty of  Locke. 

But  the  political  notion  in  which  Heeren 
sees  the  greatest  danger,  is  Rousseau's  belief- 
that  the  Sovereignty  of  the  people  may  be 
associated  with  Monarchy. 

If  it  is  Heeren's  meaning,  that  where  a 
chamber  is  constituted  upon  the  principle  of 
complete  and  general  representation  as  a 
matter  of  right,  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
exercise  of  a  veto,  or  of  any  substantial  power 
on  the  part  of  a  king,  the  position  is  unuoubt- 


edly  true.  The  principle  of  such  a  repre- 
sentation, so  based  upon  the  equal  rights  of 
man,  is  assuredly  violated,  if  either  a  king, 
or  a  second  chamber  constituted  upon  any 
different  principle,  has  the  power  of  negativ- 
ing the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  only  by  the  fiction  of  an  original 
contract,  whereby  the  sovereign  people  have 
not  only  delegated  their  power  to  a  majority 
of  select  representatives,  but  have  consented 
that  those  representatives  shall  be  controlled 
by  other  bodies  or  individuals,  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  (which 
is  not  more  that  of  Rousseau  than  of  Locke,) 
can  be  reconciled  with  a  limited  Monarchy, 
or  a  mixed  Government  of  any  sort.  As  it 
is  certain  that  this  contract,  and  delegation 
to  representatives  and  majorities,  never  was 
made,  still  less  continually  renewed,  there 
can  be  no  lawful  government,  according  to 
Locke  and  his  followers,  unless  all  decisions 
are  made  by  the  whole  people,  male  and  fe- 
male, without  one  dissentient  voice.  This 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  is  not  only  incom- 
patible with  Monarchy,  but  is  in  itself  utterly 
incapable  of  being  redueed  to  practice. 

Heeren  therefore,  writing  at  a  time  when 
the  constitutions  of  almost  every  state  in  Eu- 
rope had  been  brought  into  question,  and 
the  expectation  of  free  constitutions  had 
been  held  out  especially  to  the  several  states 
of  Germany,  was  justified  in  observing — "We 
have  no  longer  to  consider  mere  speculation 
and  theory ;  the  question  that  concerns  us 
is  one  of  fearful  practical  importance." — p. 
18*2.  The  introduction  of  a  new  principle 
into  a  government  is  undoubtedly  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  task.  And  we  can  estimate 
this  danger, with  experience  more  recent  than 
Heeren's  work. 

His  apprehension  is,  that  Europe  would 
be  filled  "  either  with  monarchical  republics, 
orwith  republics  under  the  name  of  monarchies. 
He  gives  no  general  preference  either  to  a 
republic  or  to  a  monarchy, — 

"It  is  possible  to  live  happily  or  unhap- 
pily under  either,  according  to  the  turn 
which  events  may  take.  But  we  may  be 
sure  that  a  nation  {with  individuals  we  have 
nothing  to  do)  can  never  be  happy  in  a 
pseudo-monarchy  or  a  pseudo-republic, 
because  such  a  form  of  government  is 
contradictory  to  itself.  The  history  of  Po- 
land, as  it  was,  affords  at  once  a  warning, 
and  an  example.*  We  wish  therefore  for 
actual  monarchies,  or  actual  republics." 

Observing  then  that  the  European  poli- 
tical system  has  been  for  centuries  mo- 
narchical, and  that  ail  the  principal   stntes 


*  The  elective  Throne,  and  the  liberum  veto, 
of  the  old  Polish  Constitution,  are  peculiarities 
which  allow  us  to  reject  Poland. 
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were  really  monarchies,  he  concludes  that 
nothing  bnt  a  violent  revolution  "  could  be 
supposed  capable  of  changing  this  charac- 
ter into  its  opposite." 

The  essential  distinction  of  a  monarchy, 
he  finds,  in  the  possession  of  the  sovereignty 
or  chief  power  by  the  prince ;  while  in  a 
republic  it  resides  in  the  people.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  it  would  appear  that  the 
transfer  of  any  part  of  the  absolute  sove- 
reignty to  the  people,  in  any  shape,  would 
destroy  the  monarchical  character  of  any 
European  state. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Heeren.  Re- 
jecting equally  Filmer  and  Locke,  we  hold 
that  a  nation  may  be  very  happy  and  pros 
perous,  which  shall  either  inherit  from  an- 
cestors, or  constitute  by  amicable  agree- 
ment between  prince  and  people,  a  govern- 
ment, in  which  power  is  shared  unequally 
by  the  several  orders  of  the  state,  decided 
according  to  birth,  property,  or  other  even 
less  definite  circumstances  j  even  although 
this  government  may  be  nick-named  a 
pseudo-monarchy,  or  a  pseudo-republic ; 
being  something  between  the  two. 

And  Heeren  himself,  when  he  comes  to 
details,  appears  to  be  of  this  opinion.  For 
in  proceeding  through  several  pages  to  de- 
scribe a  monarchy,  with  such  limitations  as 
he  thinks  consistent  with  the  monarchical 
principle,  he  describes,  almost  exactly,  the 
British  Constitution.  He  is  satisfied  with 
the  inviolability  of  the  king,  his  power  of 
convoking  and  dissolving  the  chambers,  his 
absolute  veto  upon  their  decrees,  his  un- 
qualified right  to  choose  his  own  ministers, 
and  his  necessary  participation  in  all  affairs 
of  the  state.  He  admits  that,  in  England, 
all  his  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and  the  rights 
of  the  prince  maintained,  without  infringing 
the  liberties  of  the  nation. 

The  chambers  to  which  our  professor 
here  refers,  as  having  preserved  in  Eng 
land  a  just  balance  of  powers  and  interests, 
are  the  old  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  unquestioned  possession 
of  its  share  in  the  legislature.  But,  neither 
when  he  cites  the  example  of  England,  nor 
when  he  states  his  own  views  of  propriety, 
is  Heeren  sufficiently  precise  in  describing 
the  mode  in  which  the  chambers  are  to  be 
formed  ;  though  that  is  in  fact  the  most  in- 
teresting point  upon  which  the  character 
of  the  constitution  depends.  "  We  under- 
stand," he  says,  "that  both  the  chambers, 
or  at  least  one  of  them,  is  to  consist  of  de- 
puties chosen  by  the  peopled 

What  is  the  people,  and  how  are  the  de- 
puties to  be  chosen  %     Nothing  can  be  less 


true,  than  that  the  English  constitution  an- 
swers these  questions  according  to  Locke. 

No  man  will  now  say  that  those  doc- 
trines were  embodied  in  the  system  lately 
superseded  j  nor  are  they  to  be  found  in 
that  under  which  parliaments  are  now 
elected.     • 

Whatever  may  be  said  out  of  doors,  the 
extreme  doctrines  of  Locke  have  been  repu- 
diated among  those  whose  opinions  have  hi- 
therto prevailed  in  thelegislature.  Universal 
suffrage  is  disallowed,  and  thus  the  princi- 
ple of  the  universal  rights  of  man  is  dis- 
carded ;  it  is  admitted  that  the  right  of 
election  must  be  limited,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  lower  classes.  No  such  limitation  is 
allowed  by  Locke.  But,  granting  for  a 
moment  that  the  exclusion  of  certain  class- 
es is  allowable,  we  will  assume  that  the 
line  has  been  accurately  drawn,  and  the 
test  of  property  and  intelligence  which  qua- 
lifies a  man  for  an  elector  fairly  and  cor- 
rectly chosen.  But  this  line  is  not  drawn, 
nor  is  this  te3t  applied,  to  the  whole  empire, 
nor  even  to  the  whole  of  England.  There 
is  no  extent  of  property  or  possession  which, 
from  its  extent  merely,  entitles  a  man  to 
vote.* 

It  was  no  doubt  of  the  old  English  Con- 
stitution that  Heeren  wrote ;  but  we  give 
him  the  advantage  of  that  now  in  force, 
which  at  least  attempts  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  theory  of  government.  Neither  the 
reformed,  nor  the  ancient  Constitution,  can 
stand  in  argument  for  one  moment,  with- 
out the  aid  of  all  these  considerations,  so 
hateful  to  theoretical  writers,  of  working 
well  in  practice,  virtually  representing  the 
people,   collecting,  by  modes  irregular,  a 


*  A  man  might  be  qualified  to  hold  a  high  sta- 
tion in  the  king's  councils,  and  yet  have  no  re- 
presentative in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  man 
may  be  the  largest  fund-holder  in  England,  he 
may  reside  in  the  finest  house  in  London,  and  yet 
have  no  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament. 

A  man  may  carry  on  a  trade  or  manufacture 
in  a  certain  town,  may  inhabit  a  house  of  a  given 
yearly  value,  and  have  a  vote  for  a  member  of 
parliament.  Another  who  has  been  bred  in  the 
same  school,  in  the  same  class,  at  the  same  time, 
and  profited  by  it  exactly  to  the  same  extent,  may 
carry  on- the  same  trade,  in  a  house  exactly  simi- 
lar in  size,  rent,  and  all  other  circumstances,  in  a 
town  of  precisely  equal  population,  in  the  same 
county,  may  keep  the  same  establishment,  and 
gay  the  same  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  and  yet 
have  no  vote. 

The  first  of  our  cases  is  not  merely  a  conjec- 
tural case ;  and  this  is  one  of  constant  occur- 
rence. Again,  the  town  may  be  supposed  to  be 
three  times  as  large  and  populous  as  that  in  which 
the  supposed  trader  resides  and  votes,  the  trade 
may  be  three  times  as  extensive,  the  taxes  paid 
three  times  as  much,  and  yet.' not  one  man  in  the 
town  shall  have  a  vote. 
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set  of  members  fit  to  legislate.  Nay,  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other,  must  have  recourse 
also  to  ancient  usage, — to  peculiar,  charter- 
ed privileges.* 

It  is  not  less  true  now  than  when  Heeren 
wrote,  that  in  the  country  of  Locke  there  is 
not  a  direct,  but  a  virtual  representaion  of 
the  people.f 

We  would  here  observe,  that  those,  who, 
holding  that  the  wishes  of  the  people  are  to 
be  followed,  support  an  incomplete  repre- 
sentation, must  hold,  either  that  the  opi- 
nions of  the  represented  necessarily  include 
those  of  the  unrepresented,  or  that  the  un- 
represented ought  not.  to  be  represented. 
Now,  if  the  line  of  distinction  between  these 
two  classes  is  drawn  (as  it  is  assuredly  not 
drawn  in  England)  upon  correct  principles 
in  reference  to  property  or  intelligence,  the 
exclusion  may  be  justifiable  and  wise,  but 
it  is  not  according  to  Locke. 

But  it  is  not  only  true,  that  Locke's  the- 
ory  has  not  been  realized  in  England  ; 
Locke  has  not  shown  that  it  can  be  realized 
anywhere.  He  has  spoken  freely  and  fa- 
miliarly of  representation,  without  laying 
down  the  principles  upon  which  represen- 
tation ought  to  be  founded,  so  as  to  collect 
the  opinion  of  even  the  majority ;  a  word, 
therefore,  upon  representation,  and  majo- 
rity. 

The  most  simple  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  opinions  of  a  majority  (applicable,  how- 
ever, only  to  a  small  state,:}:)  appears  to  be 
the  election  of  the  whole  body  of  represent- 
atives by  the  whole  body  of  electors;  this 
would  express  the  opinions  of  the  majority, 
without  giving  even  a  hearing  in  the  legis- 
lature to  the  minority.     But  a  more  practi- 


*  For  the  householders  of  the  towns  which  en- 
joy that  special  favor  of  electing  membeis,  which 
from  other  towns  of  equal  or  superior  importance 
is  withholden,  possess  it,  simply  and  solely,  be- 
cause in  some  instances  they,  in  more  perhaps 
some  other  class  having  another  sort  of  connex- 
ion with  the  town,  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  for 
four  hundred  years,  under  a  grant  from  the 
crown,  and  the  consequence  undoubtedly  is,  that 
the  same  number  of  members  is  sometimes  sent 
to  parliament,  by  two  hundred,  as  by  twelve 
thousand  electors  ;  and  that  of  persons  possessing 
test  of  property,  which  the  new  system  requires, 
one-third  (perhaps  a  larger  proportion)  is  disqua- 
lified. 

t  An  American  thus  speaks  of  the  inconsist- 
encies which  beset  a  man  who  abandons  things 
as  they  are,  and  yet  proposes  to  carry  fresh  prin- 
ciples into  incomplete  effect : — "  A  moderate  re- 
former can  give  no  answer,  he  can  neither  plead 
tradition,  nor  the  rule  of  three.  He  goes  at  once 
against  the  genius  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
the  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  He  can  stand  nei- 
ther upon  Lord  Coke,  nor  Cocker;  the  jus  parlia- 
mentarian, nor  the  multiplication  table." — 
North  American  Review,  xxiv.  172. 

X  It  is  thus  with  the  Scotch  peerage. 


cable,  and  perhaps  equally  simple  form  is, 
the  division  of  the  electoral  body  into  equal 
constituencies,  each  returning  one  repre- 
sentative. Under  this  plan  there  is  no 
doubt,  the  minority  of  the  collective  body  of 
electors  may  have  a  share  in  the  chamber. 
But  neither  is  there  any  doubt  but  that  the 
minority  of  the  constituents  may  return  the 
majority  of  members.  This  majority  of 
members  must  necessarily  be  returned  by 
the  greater  number  of  constituencies ;  but  it 
may  be  returned  by  a  bare  majority,  in  each 
of  those  constituencies ;  and  the  minority 
in  that  greater  number  of  constituencies, 
may  hold  the  same  opinions  with  the  ma- 
jority, (or  possibly  the  whole  body,)  in  the 
smaller  number,  and  thus  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  constituents,  returning  nevertheless 
a  minority  of  members. 

Supposing,  therefore,  a  chamber  to  be 
dissolved  with  the  view  of  collecting  the 
sense  ef  the  people  upon  a  particular  mea- 
sure, the  election,  even  in  this  simple  and 
arithmetical  form,  may  give  effect  and  pow- 
er to  the  sense  of  the  smaller  number.*  If 
the  constituencies  be  (as  is  more  frequently 
the  case)  unequal  in  their  own  numbers, 
and  return  an  unequal  numberof  members, 
the  calculation  will  be  more  complicated, 
but  the  result  will  be  equally  contrary  to 
the  principle  and  intention  of  the  institu- 
tion.! And  then  too  come  in  compromises, 
the  effect  of  which  may  be,  to  give  to  the 
minority  an  equal  weight  with  the  majority. 

The  deficiency  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem   (we   speak  generally}  will  strike  the 

*  Suppose  the  electors  to  be  altogether  1 ,000,- 

000,  divided  into  500  constituencies  of  2000  each. 

In  251  of  these,  supporters  are 
returned  by  a  bare  majority, 
namely, 1;  now     1001X251= 351,251 

In  249  constituencies,  oppo- 
nents are  returned  unani- 
mously          249X2000=498,000 

Then  the  unsuccessful  oppo- 
nents in  the  majority  of  con- 
stituencies are   251X999=250,749 

748,749 


1,000,000 

In  this  case,  748,749,  being  very  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  will  be  against  the  measure, 
and  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  for  it,  and  it 
will  be  carried,  according  to  the  true  and  philo- 
sophical principles  of  representation.  The  bare 
majority  in  one  set  of  constituencies,  and  the  una- 
nimity in  the  other,  assume  an  extreme  case  ;  but 
the  numbers  may  be  greatly  altered  without  af- 
fecting the  result. 

t  For  a  very  apt  exposition  of  the  anomalies 
inherent  in  a  representative  system,  as  connected 
especially  with  the  plurality  of  votes  given  to 
each  elector,  where  more  than  one  member  is  to 
be  returned,  we  refer  to  Mr.  Praed's  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  14th  of  August, 
1831,  Pari.  Deb.  V.  1439.  The  tyranny  of  the 
majority  was  never  more  recklessly  exercised 
than  in  leaving  this  speech  almost  without  an  at- 
tempted answer. 
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mind  still  more  forcibly,  when  there  are 
more  than  two  sets  of  opinions  to  be  collect- 
ed. Let  us  suppose  that  while  many  of  the 
people  approve  of  the  measure,  and  many 
oppose  it,  there  are  also  many  who  would 
carry  it  a  great  deal  further.  Let  there  be 
supporters,  opponents,  and  extenders  ;  every 
one  set  having  a  candidate  at  a  supposed 
election.  Each  set  wishes  for  its  own  man. 
and  votes  for  him  ;  but  the  opponent  would 
much  prefer  the  supporter  to  the  extender, 
and  if  he  could  tell  that  by  voting  for  the 
opponent  he  would  in  fact  bring  in  an  ex- 
tender, he  would  rather  have  given  his  suf- 
frage to  the  supporter.*  From  the  multi- 
plication of  such  cases,  it  may  happen  that 
in  no  one  constituency  has  the  successful 
candidate  an  absolute  majority.  But  no 
elective  system  provides  sufficiently  for  the 
case  of  second  preference,]  (if  we  may  so 
term  it,)  though  there  are  laws  of  election 
(not  in  England)  where  an  absolute  majo- 
rity is  required. 

While  we  thus  observe  upon  the  inadequate 
means  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  the  majority,  we  do  not  admit 
that  the  absolute  power  of  a  majority  is  con- 
sistent with  natural  right.:}:     But   admitting 

*  Let  the  supporters  be  supposed  to  be  650,  the 
opponents  600,  and  the  extenders  750.  The  ex- 
tenders will  come  in,  though  it  may  be  that  all  the 
others,  (or  it  is  quite  enough,  a  sufficient  number 
of  them,)  would  have  joined  against  him,  if  they 
had  foreseen  the  result.  This  difficulty  is  suscep- 
tible of  infinite  extension,  as  we  suppose  addi- 
tional shades  of  opinion. 

t  We  have  known  the  following  method 
adopted  where  the  question  was,  which  of  six 
days  in  the  week  should  be  chosen  for  a  board 
day.  Would  it  answer  for  political  elections  1 
Each  member  wrote  down  the  six  days  in  the  or- 
der which  he  preferred  them.  The  first  day  in 
each  list  told  for  six,  and  so  down  to  one.  And 
the  day  having  most  numbers  was  chosen.  A 
day  might  have  been  first  in  the  majority  of  the 
lists,  and  still  not  chosen.  Of  nine  lists,  five 
might  have  Monday  at  the  head,  reckoned  af 
5X6,  30.  Seven  might  have  Tuesday  second. 
7X5,  35. 

t  "  We  are  so  little  affected  by  things  which 
are  habitual,  that  we  consider  this  idea  of  the  de- 
cision of  a  majority,  as  if  it  were  a  law  of  our 
original  nature  ;  but  such  constructive  whole, 
residing  in  a  part  only,  is  one  of  the  most 
violent  fictions  of  positive  law  that  ever  has  been 
or  can  be  made  on  the  principle  of  artificial  in- 
corporation. Out  of  civil  society  nature  knows 
nothing  of  it,"  [except,  Mr.  Burke  might  have 
said,  as  the  law  of  the  strongest]  ;  "  nor  are  men, 
when  arranged  according  to  civil  order,  other- 
wise than  by  very  long  training,  brought  at  all  to 
submit  to  it.  The  mind  is  brought  far  more 
easilyto  acquiesce  in  the  proceedings  of  one  man, 
a  few,  who  act  under  a  general  procuration  for 
the  state,  than  in  the  vote  of  a  victorious  majority 
in  councils,  in  wrhich  every  man  has  his  share  in 
the  deliberation.  For  then  the  beaten  party  are 
exasperated  and  soured  by  the  previous  conten- 
tion,  and    mortified  by   the    conclusive    defeat. 


that  the  majority  must  have  the  predomi- 
nance, some  writers  have  held  that  the  mi- 
nority ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  represented, 
and  have  found  a  difficulty  in  effecting  this, 
without  giving  to  the  smaller  number,  what 
it  certainly  ought  not  to  have,  equal  weight 
with  the  majority,  and  it  has  been  success- 
fully argued,*  that  where  there  are  more 
than  two  members  to  one  constituency,  the 
nearesta  pproach  to  right  will  be  in  allowing 
each  elector  to  vote  for  two  only.f 

We  know  not  whether  we  have  met  with 
the  idea  before,but  perhaps  the  most  accurate 
mode  of  representation  would  be  to  have  no 
local  privileges  ;  but,  supposing  the  million 
of  electors  to  have  five  hundred  represen- 
tatives, to  let  any  body  of  two  thousand  elec- 
tors, self-associated,  and  united  in  favor  of 
one  candidate,  have  the  right  of  returning 
that  candidate  by  unanimous  vote.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  suggest  this  plan  for  practi- 
cal adoption,  but  it  really  strikes  us  as  the 
fairest  mode  of  representing  a  people,  whose 
numbers  alone  deprive  them  of  personal 
participation  in  the  legislature. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  principle  of  representa- 
tion, we  will  just  request  our  readers  to  imagine 
an  election    where  there  are  three  or   four 

This  mode  of  decision,  when  wills  may  be  so 
nearly  equal,  where,  according  to  circumstances, 
the  smaller  number  may  be  the  stronger  force, 
and  where  apparent  reason  may  be  all  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  little  else  but  impetuous 
appetite,  all  this  must  be  the  result  of  a  particular 
and  special  convention,  confirmed  afterwards  by 
long  habits  of  obedience,  by  a  sort  of  discipline  in 
society,  and  by  a  strong  hand,  vested  with  station- 
ary, permanent  power,  to  enforce  this  sort  of 
constructive  general  will.  What  organ  it  is  that 
shall  declare  the  corporate  mind  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  positive  arrangement,  that  several  states, 
for  the  validity  of  several  of  their  acts  have  re- 
quired a  proportion  of  voices  much  greater  than 
that  of  a  mere  majority.  These  cases  are  so  en- 
tirely governed  by  convention,  that  in  some  cases 
a  minority  decides  ;  the  laws,  in  many  countries, 
to  condemn  require  more  than  a  mere  majority  ; 
less  than  an  equal  number  to  acquit.  In  our 
judicial  trials  we  require  unanimity  either  to 
condemn  or  to  absolve.  In  some  incorporations 
one  man  speaks  for  the  whole  ;  in  others,  a  few. 
Until  the  other  day,  in  the  Constitution  of  Poland, 
unanimity  was  required  to  give  validity  to  any 
act  of  their  national  Council  or  Diet.  This  ap- 
proaches much  more  nearly  to  rude  nature  than  the 
constitution  of  any  other  country." — Burke's  Ap- 
peal. It  might  have  been  added,  that  some  self- 
constituted  societies  require  more  than  a  mere 
majority  for  particular  acts,  such  as  the  disposal 
of  money.  And  a  distinction  might  fairly  be 
drawn,  even  in  the  matter  of  right,  between 
questions  which  must  necessarily  bs  decided  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  those  which  may,  without 
general  injury,  rest  in  abeyance. 

*  Praed. 

t  Where  there  are  only  two,  if  each  has  only 
one  vote,  a  minority,  however  small,  would  re- 
turn one  member,  and  have  equal  weight,  in  the 
Chamber,  with  the  majority. 
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candidates,  of  whom  two  are  to  be  returned. 
A.  B.  votes  for  the  unsuccessful  man  ;  but 
the  votes  are  so  divided,  that  neither  of  the 
successful  men  has  an  absolute  majority. 
It  is  proposed  in  the  Chamber  to  impose  a 
tax.  These  two  members  vote  against  it, 
but  are  beaten  by  a  majority.  And  A.  B., 
according  to  Lord  Chatham,  is  taxed  with 
his  own  consent  ! 

We  have  no  time  for  the  question  between 
universal  and  limited  suffrage,  or  for  the 
principle  of  limitation,  and  nothing  in  Heeren 
makes  it  necessary  to  discuss  them.  In 
proceeding  then  to  his  remarks  upon  a 
second,  or  upper  Chamber,  as  a  part  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  we  assume  it  as 
established,  that  no  perfect  representation  of 
the  will  or  opinion,  either  of  a  whole  people, 
or  of  any  portion  of  a  people  selected  for  fit- 
ness,  has  hitherto  been  devised, — certainly 
none  exists  in  England. 

Professor  Heeren  (p.  187)  overlooks 
one  of  the  principal  grounds,  upon  which  a 
second  Chamber  more  highly  qualified  and 
less  dependent  upon  the  people  than  the  first, 
is  recommended.  He  contemplates  such 
a  chamber  merely  as  a  support  to  the 
Throne,  and  observes,  that  it  has  sometimes 
been  otherwise.  Now,  one  important  reason 
upon  which,  whether  historically  or  philoso- 
phically, we  argue  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
Upper  Chamber*  is  this — that  by  controlling 
the  popular  Representaitves,  it  counteracts 
or  mitigates  the  acknowledged  evils  of  Demo- 
cracy ,f  and  that  it  represents  and  invests  with 
a  power,  out  of  proportion  to  their  mere 
numbers,  the  more  highly  educated  and 
richer  classes  of  the  community,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  lands. 

The  principle  of  an  Aristocracy,  with  an 
additional  power  as  such,  is  admitted,  the  mo- 
ment  we  reject  universal  suffrage  ;  and  even 
if  by  a  very  bold  fiction,  we  confine  to  house- 
holders, or  other  selected  classes,  the  natural 
rights  of  man,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  rely 
upon  those  rights,  unless  the  representation 
of  those  who  possess  them  is  pure  and  per- 
fect. The  question  then  of  an  Upper  Cham- 
ber is,  under  actual  circumstances,  one  of 
expediency,  and  of  degree.      Will  you   be 

*  By  Upper  Chamber  we  mean  always,  one 
which  sits  either  by  hereditary  right,  the  choice 
of  the"  crown,  or  by  a  higher  property  qualifi- 
cation. 

t  "  If  the  mere  popular  Assembly  is  some- 
imes  led  away,  as  it  is  natural  it  should,  by  sud- 
den impressions  or  temporary  clamor,  this  here- 
ditary senate  may  interpose  its  grave  and  thought- 
ful opinions,  to  suspend  the  effect  of  an  intem- 
perate vote." — Lord  John  Russell  on  the  English 
Government,  1823,  p.  153. — "  That  government," 
he  adds,  "  which  some  paradoxical  men  have 
had  the  conceit  to  undervalue." 


content  that  all  public  affairs,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, shall  be  regulated  by  your  electors, 
told  by  the  head,  or,  will  you  give  any  and 
what  power,  and  in  what  form,  to  the  upper 
classes  ?* 

In  almost  all  national  Constitutions,  even  in 
those  of  most  recent  adoption,  two  Chambers, 
and  only  two  Chambers,  have  been  adopted, 
and  an  imitation  in  some  sort,  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  has  become,  almost  as  it  were, 
the  natural  form  of  a  Constitution, — in  the 
way  in  which,  as  was  said  some  years  ago  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  country  mem- 
ber, "Five  per  cent  is  the  natural  interest  of 
money."  Bolivar  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
first  legislator  who,  admitting  of  more  than 
one  Chamber,  disclaimed  this  servile  imita- 
tion, and  constituted  three  Chambers  in  his 
little  republic  of  Bolivia.! 

But  in  most  cases,  and  even  where  the  re- 
publican spirit  has  been  most  predominant, 
there  is,  in  addition  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, an  Upper  Chamber,  of  which  the 
members  are  in  some  way  or  other  elevated 
above  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  more  dis- 
connected from  them.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  higher  qualification  in  property,:}:  sometimes 

*  These  terms  of  distinction  between  the  seve- 
ral classes  of  the  community  are  very  indefinite. 
By  upper  classes,  we  mean  here,  not  only  the  no- 
bility, in  the  confined  sense  in  which  that  word 
is  used  in  England,  but  in  addition,  the  country 
gentlemen,  superior  clergy,  and  persons  of  old 
family,  even  though  of  little  property ;  the  more 
considerable  merchants,  and  highly  educated  art- 
ists, or  men  of  letters. 

t"  The  legislative  body  is  so  composed  as  neces- 
sarily to  be  harmonious  in  its  different  parts.  It 
will  never  be  found  divided  for  want  of  an  arbi- 
trating judge,  which  frequently  happens  where 
there  are  only  two  Chambers.  There  being  three 
here  provided,  any  disagreement  between  two  of 
them  is  decided  by  the  intervention  of  the  third. 
And  a  question,  investigated  and  examined  by 
two  contending  parties,  finds  a  third  impartial 
one  to  settle  it.  By  this  means,  no  useful  law  is 
put  aside,  or  until  it  has  undergone  one,  two,  or 
three  votings,  prior  to  its  rejection.  .  .  .  Mo- 
dern Congresses,  I  shall  be  told,  are  composed  of 
only  two  bodies.  It  is  because  in  England,  which 
country  has  been  taken  as  a  model,  the  nobility 
and  the  people  are  represented  in  two  Houses, 
and  if  the  same  course  has  been  followed  by 
North  America,  where  there  is  no  nobility,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  habit  of  living  under  the 
English  government  induced  the  imitation.  The 
fact  is,  that  two  deliberate  bodies  must  be  in  per- 
petual conflict,  and  for  this  reason  Sieyes  pro- 
posed to  have  only  one.  Strange  absurdity." — 
Bolivar 's  Address,  May  25th  1826.  [State  papers, 
1825-G,  p.  895.]—  We  do  not  know  on  what  ground 
Bolivar  expected  impartiality  in  the  third  Cham- 
ber, nor  how  his  Constitution  worked.  The  qua- 
lification for  the  several  Chambers  appears  to 
have  differed  chiefly  as  to  age. 

t  As  to  the  representation  of  property,  hear 
a  former  President  of  the  United  States. — "  We 
have  hitherto  proceeded  upon  the  idea  that  Re- 
presentation related  to  persons  only,  and  not  at  all 
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an  hereditary  right,  sometimes  a  nomination 
by  the  Crown,  sometimes  an  appointment  or 
an  election  for  life,  sometimes  an  election  by 
two  degrees — a  form  to  which  we  have  had 
no  time  to  advert,  but  to  which  we  are  much 
inclined.* 

It  is  quite  another  question  whether,  in 
framing  a  Constitution  for  a  country  which 
has  hitherto  been  without  one,  a  house  of 
nobles,  after  our  model,  is  precisely  the  best 
to  be  adopted.  We  are  disposed  to  think, 
that  where  there  is  an  hereditary  Crown,  it 
will'always  be  safer  when  there  is  also  an  he- 
reditary  nobility  ;  that  where  family  honors 
and  estates  are  customarily  subject  to  the  law 
of  primogeniture,  the  holders  of  these  ho- 
nors  and  estates  ought  to  constitute  a  great 
portion  of  the  Upper  Chamber  ;  but  the 
pursuit  of  this  topic  would  require  a  chapter 
on  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  a  conside- 
rable inequality  of  conditions,  for  which  we 
have  no  space.  As  to  England,  it  is  enough 
that  the  House  of  Lords  is  an  ancient  part  of 
the  Constitution,  and  that  it  does  in  fact  per- 
form the  functions  of  an  Upper  Chamber. 
And  certainly,  if  Heeren  was  justified  when 
he  wrote,  in  deeming  the  House  of  Lords  an 
admirable  part  of  the  British  Constitution,  its 
utility  is  more  undeniable,  now  that  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  has  become  more  po- 
pular. 

Under  the  old  constitution  of  England,  the 
superior  influence  of  the  upper  classes  was, 
in  most  cases,  operative  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  there  was  enough  of  popular  elec- 
tion to  ensure  an  effectual  hearing  of  the 
voice  of  the  middle  classes,  in  any  case  in 
which  they  were  strongly  excited  ;  and  there 
was,  not  always,  but  usually,  enough  of  aris- 
tocratic election  or  nomination,  to  prevent 
the  too  rapidly  formed  opinion  of  the  public 
from  bringing  about  rash  measures,  or  effect- 


to  property.  But  is  it  a  just  idea  1  Government 
is  instituted  no  less  for  protection  of  the  property 
than  of  the  persons  of  individuals.  The  one,  as 
well  as  the  other,  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
sented by  those  who  are  charged  with  the  govern- 
ment. Upon  this  principle  it  is,  that  in  several 
of  the  states,  and  particularly  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  one  branch  of  the  government  is  intended 
more  especially  to  be  the  guardian  of  property, 
and  is  accordingly  elected  by  that  part  of  the  soci- 
ety which  is  most  interested  in  this  object  of  go- 
vernment." And  then  he  argues,  "  that  a  richer 
state  has  not  the  opportunity  of  influence  which 
a  richer  individual  has,  (an  admission  sanction- 
ing the  influence  of  property),  regard  always  to 
be  paid  to  wealth  (as  well  as  numbers,)  in  fixing 
the  number  of  representatives  for  each  state." — 
Federalist,  No.  54,  by  James  Madison. 

*We  go  no  further  into  the  Ikails  of  the  vari- 
ous Constitutions  that  are  before^ls,  because  it  is 
probable  that  some  new  publications  will  give  us 
the  opportunity  of  considering  the  subject  practi- 
cally. 


ing  violent  changes.  This  aristocratic  influ- 
ence did  not  operate  through  the  small  bo- 
roughs only  ;  it  belonged  in  gieat  part  to  the 
county  members,  or  such  of  them  as  were 
returned  principally  by  the  rural  districts, 
and  who  owed  their  election  (except  in  times 
of  great  excitement),  more  to  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them  personally,  to  their  families, 
and  influence  as  landholders,  than  to  the  pe- 
culiar political  opinions  of  their  constituents. 
These  members  were,  eminently,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  gentlemen  of  England,  ho- 
nest, independent,  straightforward  men  ;  and 
moreover,  of  late  years,  educated  and  re- 
fined in  a  degree,  which,  no  less  than  their 
permanent  interests  in  the  soil,  gave  them 
fair  claims  to  a  larger  share  of  power,  than 
their  mere  numbers  allowed. 

The  framers  of  the  new  constitution  have 
in  some  sort  admitted  these  claims,  under  the 
head  of  "the  legitimate  influence  of  property;" 
but  this  description  is  not  complete.  It  would 
answer  if  these  county  members  owed  their 
election  to  a  direct  influence  exercised  over 
the  electors  ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  except- 
ing in  some  particular  counties,  (and  some- 
times elsewhere  at  a  time  of  a  popular  delu- 
sion), the  great  land-proprietor  could  not  ob- 
tain his  election,  without  the  aid  of  the  other, 
generally  smaller,  proprietors,who  are  spread 
throughout  the  district  ;*  of  whom  they  are, 
therefore  (as  we  have  said),  evidently  the 
representatives  ;  being  however,  at  the  same 
time,  the  representatives  also  of  the  most 
numerous  constituencies. 

And  yet,  although  the  new  constitution  has 
augmented  the  number  of  country  members, 
and  although  they  are  now  more  united  than 
they  were,  perhaps,  at  any  former  period, 
and  have  with  them  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
most  enlightened  clergy  in  the  world,  they 
have  not  a  preponderating  share  in  the  Legis- 
lature. Thanks  however  to  the  neglect  of 
the  doctrines  of  Locke,  and  to  those  anoma- 
lies in  the  Reform  Act  which  we  have  ex- 
posed, the  legitimate  influence  of  this  body 
is  great  in  the  House  of  Commons.  All 
those  interests  which  are  thus  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  bare  minority,  possess  in 
our  Upper  Chamber  a  vast  majority. 

And  if  an  upper  chamber  be  admissible  in 
a  constitution,  can  it  possibly  perform  its 
functions  more  admirably,  than  when  it  mo- 
difies and  mitigates  measures  effecting  great 
and  irrevocable  changes,  passed  in  the  other 
house  by  a  bare  majority,  against  the  minority 
representing  the  gentry  of  England,  or  when 
it  gives  that  house  an  opportunity  of  re  con- 
sidering such  measures;  and  even  finally  re- 


*Let  this  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  plan 
of  an  election  by  two  degrees. 
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jects  such  as  are  unfit  to  be  forced  upon  the 
nation  by  a  bare  superiority  of  numbers  ? 

Surely  ihere  can  be  no  time  in  which  it  is 
less  necessary  to  bring  this  ancient  institu- 
tion into  question,  than  one  in  which  it  re- 
presents generally  the  opinions  of  almost  a 
moiety  of  the  popular  representatives,  and 
the  same  at  least,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the 
popular  electors;  and  a  very  large,  almost 
overwhelming,  majority  of  the  upper  classes, 
so  much  so,  that  if  the  Lords  were  replaced 
by  an  elective  Chamber,  chosen  by  gentle- 
men of  moderate  incomes,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain  that  the  votes  of  that  Chamber  would  be 
such  as  they  now  are, — if  not  even  less  in 
unison  with  those  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  describe  with 
the  accuracy  without  which  we  are  unwilling 
to  attempt  it,  the  alterations  which  have  been 
made,  since  Heeren  wrote,  in  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  several  states  of  Germany.  We 
believe  that  they  have  all  borrowed  something 
from  the  Constitution  of  England,  and  they 
have  all  attempted  to  reconcile  the  growing 
spirit  of  Democracy  with  "  the  monarchical 
principle."  We  are  among  those  who  pray, 
that  that  spirit  may  still  be  tempered*  as  in 
England,  by  monarchy  and  aristocracy  ;  and 
all  that  we  have  lately  heard  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  unmitigated  democracy  that  is  to 
be  found  among  established  governments, 
confirms  us  in  our  wish  that  we  may  not  be- 
come entirely  democratic.  We  have  already 
noticed  (vol.  xv.  p.  470,)  the  work  of  Tocque- 
ville,  who  has  applied  to  the  consideration  of 
Democracy  in  Americ  aa  judgment  singular- 
ly calm  and  impartial.  His  recommenda- 
tion of  Democracy  may  be  summed  up  in 
one  short  sentence,  in  which  he  says  that, 
"  if  the  laws  of  Democracy  are  not  always 
respectable,  they  are  always  respected."  (vol. 
ii.  p.  123.)  When  people  are  satisfied,  or 
persuaded,  that  the  measures  of  Government 
emanate  from  their  own  opinions  and  wills 
they  are  satisfied  with  them,  though  they 
be,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  the  more,  un- 
wise or  unjust. 

This  consideration  generates  a  very  dim", 
cult  question  for  a  practical  and  conscientious 
statesman  ;  how  to  steer  between  the  right 
and  the  expedient  ?  How  far  to  give  way  to 
the  public  opinion  of  the  moment,  when 
he  believes  that  its  effects  will  be  permanently 
injurious  ?  Certainly,  to  us  Englishmen,  this 
advantage  of  having  laws  «■  respected  though 
not  respectable"appears  too  dearly  purchased. 
Tocqueville  gives  one  instance  of  this  want 
of  respectability  ;  in  the  unwillingness  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  punish  fraudu- 
lent bankrupts,  because  fraudulent  bankrupt- 
cies are    frequent ;  and    he   describes    the 

vol.  xx.  27 


tyranny  of  the  majority*  certainly  exceed- 
ing any  that  an  European  King  could  exer- 
cise. This  book  affords  an  excellent  com- 
mentary upon  Locke;  and  may,  perhaps, 
reconcile  the  framers  of  constitutions  in  Ger- 
many, as  it  has  us,  to  that  aristocracy  which 
the  same  author  describes  (p.  104),  in  a 
phrase  eminently  applicable  to  our  House  of 
Lords,  as  "  a  firm  and  enlightened  man,  who 
never  dies." 


Art.  VII. — Floresta  de  Rimas  Modernas 
Castellanas ;  o  Poesias  Selectas  Casiella- 
nas  desde  el  liempo  de  Ignacio  de  Luzan 
hasta  nuestros  dias,  con.  una  Introduction 
historica,  y  con  Noticias  biograficas  y  cri- 
ticas  recogidas  y  ordenadas,  por  Fernando 
Jose  Wolf,  Secretario  de  la  Biblioteca  Im- 
perial de  Viena.  2tom.  8vo.,  1837.  Paris 
y  Viena. 

Thesk  volumes  cannot  but  form  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  library  of  every  lover  of  Span- 
ish poetry.  They  supply  well  selected  speci- 
mens of  all  the  writers  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  realms  of  poetry  from  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
down  to  the  present  day ;  and  the  value  of 
the  work  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
biographical  and  critical  sketches  which  ac- 
company the  specimens. 

.  The  period  in  the  history  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture which  the  learned  editor  has  fixed  upon 
to  commence  his  labors,  is  one  of  considera- 
ble importance,  and  one  at  which  a  great 
change  began  to  operate,  both  in  the  form 
and  spirit  of  the  national  poetry.  It  is  the 
moment  when  Ignacio  de  Luzan,  far  from 
being  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  the  at- 
tempts made  by  the  Marques  de  San  Juan 
to  introduce  into  his  country,  the  poetical 
doctrines  of  the  French  school,  as  exempli- 
fied in  Corneille's  tragedy  of  Cinna,  endeavor- 
ed, by  the  publication  of  his  Poetica  in  1737, 
to  infuse  new  vigor  into  the  listless  veins  of 
the  Spanish  muse,  and  to  awaken  his  coun- 
trymen to  a  knowledge  of  those  poetic  laws 
which  had  received  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
Horace,  and  Boileau.  Not  content  with  in- 
sisting  upon  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  dic- 
tates of  these  great  masters  of  the  critical  art, 
Luzan  determined  himself  to  practise  the 
doctrines  he  advocated ;  and  in  this  he  was 
readily  assisted  by  many  of  his  friends.  In 
the  year  1749,  a  poetical  society  was  insti- 
tuted in  Madrid,  under  the  name  of  Buen 

♦  See  the  notice  of  this  part  of  Tocqueville 
in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  at  Glasgow,  January 
13th,  1837. 
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Gusto,  over  which  Ihe  Condesa  de  Lemos 
presided ;  and  which  numbered  among  its 
members,  besides  many  other  men  of  talent, 
the  Count  Torrepalma,  Augustin  Montiano, 
Ignacio  de  Luzan,  Jose  Porcel,  and  Luis 
Velasquez.  Of  these  members  of  the  aca- 
demy "del  Buen  Gusto"  Torrepalma  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  poem  of  Deucalion, 
written  in  the  style  of  Ovid ;  Montiano  by 
his  two  tragedies,  Virginia  and  Ataulfo; — 
Jos6  Porcel  by  his  Eglogas  Venatorias, 
much  applauded  at  the  time,  but  which  have 
never  been  published ;  and  finally  Luzan 
himself,  by  some  translations  and  lyrical 
compositions.  But  neither  the  doctrines  nor 
the  example  of  these  members  of  the  society 
for  the  promotion  of  poetry,  exercised  any 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  national  taste ; 
and  lamentable  indeed  is  the  state  of  degra- 
dation  into  which  its  poetical  literature  had 
fallen  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
the  Sixth,  as  described  by  no  less  competent 
an  authority  than  Nicolas  Fernandez  de 
Moratin.  In  fact,  the  only  composition  of 
distinguished  merit  which  appeared  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
the  Salira  contra  los  ma/os  escntores  de  su 
tiempo,  in  which,  with  much  wit  and  elegance, 
Jorge  Pitillas  vented  his  indignation  at  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  literature  of  his 
native  country.  This  poem,  the  only  pro- 
duction of  its  clever  and  patriotic  author 
known  to  exist,  is  reprinted  in  the  present 
collection. 

But  the  year  1737,  which  gave  birth  to 
Luzan's  Poetica,  (again  forgotten  in  the  year 
1760,)  gave  birth  to  one  destined  to  exercise 
a  more  powerful  and  cheering  influence  over 
the  poetical  spirit  of  his  countrymen.  Nico- 
las Fernandez  de  Moratin,  for  he  it  was, 
living  under  far  more  favorable  circumstan- 
ces,  and  gifted  with  far  greater  poetical 
talents,  contributed  most  effectually  to  the 
reformation  of  Castilian  poetry,  and  to  pre- 
paring the  way  for  its  regeneration.  But 
the  models  which  Moratin  selected  for  his 
own  study,  and  held  up  to  the  admiration  of 
his  countrymen,  were  derived  from  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  :  they  lacked  the  fire  and  energy 
that  distinguished  the  nat'onal  poetry  of 
Spain,  and  substituted  for  those  vigorous  and 
characteristic  charms,  the  more  effeminate 
graces  of  neatness  and  elegance.  These 
however,  were  felt  by  some  patriotic  spirit  of 
the  day,  to  be  but  inefficient  substitutes  for 
the  absence  of  that  spirit  which  had  distin- 
guished the  earlier  productions  of  their  coun- 
trymen ;  and  they  wished  to  see  the  elegance 
of  the  classic  school  combined  with  the  ener- 
gies of  the  old  Spanish  writers.  Amongst 
the  foremost  who  insisted  upon  this  necessity, 
Vicente  Garcia  de  la  Huerta  boldly  stepped 


forward  to  resist  the  growing  partiality  for 
the  French  school,  and  recall  his  countrymen 
to  a  love  of  their  own  national  and  romantic 
style.  But  though  reasonably  gifted  with 
poetic  powers,  and  strong  in  the  virtues  of  a 
good  cause,  Huerta  was  compelled  to  give 
up  the  field  to  his  more  numerous,  though  not 
more  skilful  adversaries  The  classicists 
triumphed  for  a  time,  but  their  triumph  was 
short; — the  diviner  spirit  was  wanting,  for 
the  poetical,  like  all  other  institutions  of  one 
country,  languishes  and  deteriorates,  exag- 
gerating only  its  original  imperfections,  when 
transplanted  to  a  foreign  soil :  and  thus  the 
poetry  of  Spain  remained  but  a  poor  reflex 
of  that  of  France,  containing  no  elements  of 
vitality,  and  destined  once  more  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  inanition. 

But  while  Huerta  and  the  advocates  of  the 
French  style  were  engaged  in  this  combat  of 
opinions,  in  Salamanca  was  gradually  form- 
ing a  native  school,  which  inculcated  the 
doctrines  that  the  first  principles  of  their  na- 
tional poetry  must  necessarily  be  derived 
from  their  own  ancient  writers ;  and  at  the 
head  of  this  school  eventually  appeared  Juan 
Melendez  Valdes.  In  1785,  Melendez  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  poetical  works, 
displaying  the  result  of  his  studies  into  the 
national  forms  of  his  country's  popular  song. 
It  was  received  with  loud  and  general  ap- 
plause ;  and  the  lovers  of  the  early  literature 
of  Spain,  who  saw  how  successfully  he  had 
followed  the  footsteps  of  Garcilasso,  Leon, 
and  Herrera,  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  him 
the  restorer  of  the  muse  of  Castile.  He 
was  certainly  the  founder  of  a  new  school, 
not  less  imitative  than  that  of  Luzan  and 
Moratin,  but  nevertheless  based  on  national 
models,  and  national  therefore  in  its  form — 
it  was,  in  short,  a  new  school  of  Spanish 
poetry. 

But  though  this  was  the  prevailing,  it  was 
by  no  means  the  only  system  of  the  time. 
Other  writers  sought  for  models  among  the 
poets  of  Italy,  whose  works  display,  in  their 
outward  forms  at  least,  considerable  resem- 
blance  to  those  of  Spain.  Among  those  who 
may  be  said  to  have  adopted  the  Italians  as 
their  models,  are  Leandro  Fernandez  de 
Moratin,  Juan  Bautista  de  Arriaza,  Manuel 
de  Arjona,  and  Francisco  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa. 

The  works  of  Melendez  and  his  followers, 
however,  prepared  the  minds  of  their  coun- 
trymen to  receive  and  esteem  the  doctrines 
of  the  new,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  styled, 
the  romantic  school  of  poetry  ;  which,  reject- 
ing the  frigid  dogmas  and  enslaving  laws  of 
the  classicists,  holds  up  to  the  admiration  and 
imitation  of  the  world  the  glorious  creations 
of  Homer,  Shakspeare,  Dante,  Lope  de  Vega, 
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and  Schiller.  This  taste  is  rapidly  develop, 
ing  itself,  in  the  literary  circles  of  Spain,  and, 
among  those  who  have  served  most  effectu- 
ally  to  disseminate  its  beneficial  principles 
among  their  countrymen,  Augustin  Durand, 
and  Angel  de  Saavedra  Duke  de  Rivas, 
should  be  especially  noticed  :  the  former  by 
his  essay  "  On  the  Influence  which  Modern 
Criticism  has  exercised  in  the  Downfall  of 
the  Ancient  Spanish  Theatre ;"  by  his  "  Tro- 
vas ;"  and  his  excellent  editions  of  the  "  Ro- 
manceros^  and  of  the  "  Talea  Espahola,  o 
Coleccion  de  Dramas  del  Antiguo  Teatro 
Espariol:"  and  the  latter  no  less  effectually 
by  his  own  poetical  works  which  have  ap- 
peared of  late  years. 

To  illustrate  the  various  phases  of  Spanish 
poetry  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  is  the  purpose  of  these  vo- 
lumes, of  which  we  now  take  our  leave ;  first 
rendering  our  best  thanks  to  Dr.  Wolf  for 
the  good  taste  and  industry  displayed  in  every 
page,  and  earnestly  commending  them  to  the 
student  of  Spanish  poetry,  as  a  storehouse  in 
which  he  will  find  many  productions  of  the 
Spanish  muse  not  readily  to  be  met  with  else- 
where, and  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  a  per- 
fect view  of  the  progress  of  that  branch  of 
the  national  literature  from  the  era  of  Luzan 
to  our  own  days.  The  volumes  may  be  said 
indeed  to  form  an  indispensable  companion 
to  the  "  Floresta  de  Rimas  Antiguas"  of 
Don  Juan  Nicolas  Bohl  de  Faber. 

We  must  commence,  however,  the  more 
useful  labor  of  translation  from  our  few  ex- 
tracts, which  are  offered  with  all  due  diffi- 
dence, beginning  with  one  from  Luzan's 
Lines  to  the  Academia  de  las  Nobles  Aries. 

Its  ever  varying  sway 
Inconstant  fate  exerts  o'er  all. 
Borne  subject  to  successive  fall 
Each  earthly  state  ! — Fleeting  the  ancient 
glory 
Of  early  Greece  and  Rome's  immortal 
name: 
Ruins   whose   grandeur    yet  survives    in 

story, 
And  treasured  fondly  still  by  long-record- 
ing fame. 
Even  at  the  touch  of  years  that  pass 

away, 
Cities  and  empires  crumble  to  decay! — 

Virtue  sole  remains; — 
Fair  Daughter  of  the  Mighty,  in  whose 

mind 
Perfection   of   all    goodness    rests   en- 

shrin'd; — 
And  changeless  still,  her  steadfastness 
maintains. 
How  vainly  Chance 
With  desperate  wrath  that  peaceful  reign 

would  mar; 
So  'gainst  the  rock  'midst  raging  ocean 
stance 


In  idle  war  the  headlong  waves  advance 

While,  as  th'  unvarying  star 
That  to  the  trembling  pilot  points  his 

course, 
Through   Aquilo   and   Notus  try  their 
force, 
She  guides  our  wandering  bark  to  shelter- 
ing havens  far. 

We  take  another  specimen  from  this  poe- 
tical Address,  and  again  see  his  genius 
sinking  under  the  prevailing  and  imbecile 
torpor  of  the  age. 

Light  and  mingling  shade 
Being  and  birth  on  Painting  first  bestowed  : 
Beneath  her  hand  the  varying  colors  glowed, 
And  fair  Design  in  long  Perspective  showed. 

Touch  alone  could  tell, 
In  the  warm  tablets'  flowing  lines,  enwrought 
With  brightest    hues,   from    living    nature 
caught, 
How  deeply  treasured  here  deception's 

spell ! 
All  that  the  eyes  surveyed, 
All  that  Imagination's  power  could  trace, 
Breathed  in  the  Pencil's  imitative  grace: 
O'er  the  cold  canvas  Form,  and  Soul,  and 
Feeling, 
That  wondrous  art  infused,  with  power 
of  life; 
Portrayed  each  pulse,  each  passion's  might 
revealing, 
Sorrow,  and  joy,  love,  hatred,  fear,  and 
strife. 
Though  haply  mute,  th'  eternal  doubt  up- 
sprung, 
Can  such  perfection  be  denied  a  tongue  1 

We  proceed  to  give  a  short  extract  from 
Nicolas  Fernandez  de  Moratin's  "Love 
and  Honor,"  in  imitation  ot  the  ancient  bal- 
lads, but  without  either  their  pathos  or 
energy. 

By  the  lovely  Belerifa 

Was  Benzayde  well-beloved ; 

He  a  Moor,  discreet  and  gallant, 
Few  of  years — of  strength  approved. 

He  too,  proud  at  feast  and  revel 
To  display  his  cherished  flame, 

Broidered  round  his  bright  green  mantle 
With  the  ciphers  of  his  dame. 

Never  from  his  lance  he  parted, 

Never  left  the  hostile  field, 
Till  the  forceful  weapon  quivered, 

Piercing  through  the  foeman's  shield. 

With  his  love  in  soft  endearment, 
Long  a  calm  retreat  he  chose, 

Nor  from  such  prolonged  enjoyment, 
Ever  weariness  arose. 

Twenty  moons,  in  rapture  fleeting, 
Passed  without  a  pause  to  move 

Doubt  that  could  divide  their  friendship, 
Coldness  to  diminish  love. 
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But  they  seek  not  now,  nor  meet  not : 
How  could  ever  cause  arise, 

Thus  unkindly  to  dissever 
Hearts  entwined  by  dearest  ties  t 

We  now  offer  two  epigrams  from  Fran- 
cisco Gregorio  de  Salas. 

UPON   SOME  CANNON. 

Of  iron  though  these  guns  are  made, 

More  sweet  than  swan's  their  descant  rings; 

Truly  suited  to  persuade ; 
The  real  Ciceros  for  kings. 

THE   PORTUGUESE. 

Every  Portuguese  believes 

He  is  more  than  monarchs  are  ; 
That  all  the  earth  his  rule  receives  ; 

Himself  the  very  God  of  War. 
That  through  all  creation's  length 

Laws  imposed  by  him  have  gone ; 
He  has  more  than  Samson's  strength, 

Is  wiser  far  than  Solomon. 
Fool  him  to  his  heart's  desire, 
Yield  him  all  he  can  require, 
He  is  but  the  greater  liar. 

The  grace  and  sweetness  of  Melendez 
Valdez  afford  an  agreeable  relief  from  the 
general  vapidity,  though  we  fear  he  must 
suffer  much  by  our  translation.  He  is, 
however,  no  way  superior  to  his  age. 

*  Thy  glances,  Love, 
Destruction  prove  :' 
Whether  wandering  free, 
Or  fixed  on  me ; 

Or  careless  stray 
Or  love  display, 
Or  scornful  turn 
My  griefs  to  spurn, 

*  Thy  glances,  Love, 

Destruction  prove.' 

*  #  * 

Time  was,  my  fair  one,  when  inspired 

By  light  of  those  celestial  eyes, 
My  fearless  spirit  but  aspired 

In  song  to  breathe  its  fondest  sighs. 

How  oft  beheld  the  opening  dawn 
My  tearful  kiss  thy  threshold  stain  : 

How  oft  dark  night  her  veil  has  drawn 
O'er  my  blind  grief,  and  thy  disdain. 

'Tis  past : — yet  still  my  bosom  knows 

Th'  undying  flame  it  nursed  of  yore  ; 
Nor  speaks  not,  though  its  doom  be 
sealed. 

I  fly ; — my  heart  more  fiercely  glows ; 
Abjure; — yet  love  thee  but  the  more: 
And  soul  and  sense  to  passion  yield. 

We  turn  from  this  lalorious  trifling",  the 
labor  and  disgrace  of  a  past  century,  to  the 
loftier  tone  and  inspiring  grandeur  of  Jovel- 
lanos,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  mo- 


dern Spanish  writers,  and  whose  various 
attainments  are  displayed  in  his  prose  works, 
no  less  than  his  poetry. 

TO   THE   SUN. 

Great  parent  of  the  universe  r 

Bright  ruler  of  the  lucid  day  ; 
Thou  glorious  Sun,  whose  influence 
The  endless  swarms  of  life  obey. 
Drinking  existence  from  thy  ray  ! — 
Thou,  who  from  forth  the  opening  womb 
Of  the  fair  dawning  chrystalline 
Comest,  radiant  to  thine  Eastern  shrine  i 
Pouring  thy  golden  floods,  in  light 
O'er  humblest  vale  and  proudest  height ; 
Whilst  thy  resplendent  Car  reveals 
Its  rolling  adamantine  wheels, 
That  speed  sublime,  nor  leave  a  trace 
Through  all  the  airy  realms  of  space  ; 
Welcome  thy  reign  ! 
.  Thy  morning  beams 

And  crown  of  rays, 
Whose  glory  never  more  decays  ; 
While  every  gladdening  bosom  feels  the 
gleams 

Of  joy  and  peace  again  ! 

Dark-shading  Night, 
Parent  of  treasons,  perfidies,  and  guile, 

Flies  from  thy  sight, 
And  far  in  deep  abysses  hides  the  while: 

And  lazy  Sleep, 
Her  shadows,  lying  phantasms,  and  alarms, 

A  hateful  train, 
Melt  into  air ;  and  in  their  place  the  charms 

Of  lucid  light  and  joy  gay  vigil  keep ; 

And  peace  and  pleasure  visit  us  again. 

#  #  # 

An  address  to  the  Moon  is  not  less  mag- 
nificent; though  we  would  remark  that  this 
and  the  foregoing,  by  their  juxta-position, 
subjects,  and  mode  of  treatment,  recall  the 
two  admirable  adresses  of  Ferdousi : — the 
first  to  the 

Source  of  Creation  ! — Soul-exciting  gem, 
That  givest  to  Day  his  glorious  diadem ! 

And  the  second  to  the 

Calm,  silent  Lamp  of  darkness  and  of  night ! 

In  both,  however,  the  great  Persian  sur- 
passes all  European  competition  ;  and  it  is 
singular  that  such  poetry  should  be  un- 
known even  in  England.  We  trust  shortly 
to  offer  to  our  readers  ample  specimens 
from  his  works  confirmatory  of  our  opinion, 
but  have  no  room  for  them  here,  and  must 
contract  our  Spanish  specimens  to  a  few 
short  extracts  now  ;  the  first,  from  Leandro 
Fernandez  Moratin,  of  little  value  but  to 
show  the  general  mediocrity  of  writers  o! 
this  sonneteering  class. 

On  the  eighth  night  the  voice  had  died 
Of  that  prolonged,  ensanguined  strife; 

The  Gothic  camp  in  flames  supplied 
A  torch  to  view  the  fearful  sight. 
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Then  Roderick  left  the  fatal  heath, 

Through  devious  paths  unknown  he  fled, 

And  when  Orelia  sank  in  death 

Still  worn  and  faint  the  monarch  fled. 

Not  Guadalete's  rapid  wave 
Could  stay  his  flight,  who  knew  the  dread 
Of  captive  chains  and  conquering  wrong; 

In  vain  his  arms  the  torrent  brave, 
His  body  sleeps  beneath  its  bed, 
The  current  bears  his  robe  along. 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  the  for- 
lorn pathos  and  energetic  grandeur  of  the 
ancient  ballad  so  magnificently  translated 
by  Lockhart. 

"From  the  last  and  fatal  battle 

Where  the  Moor  had  won  the  day, 
Fled  the  hosts  of  Don  Roderigo 
Scattered  round  in  wide  dismay. 

"There  where  Guadalete  wanders, 
And  our  Lady's-harbor  lay, 


There  he  took  his  lonely  way. 


"  Yester-eve  these  lordly  castles, 

Spain's  wide  empire, owned  my  sway; 
Yester-eve  I  was  a  monarch, 

What,  alas !  am  1  to-day  1" 

*  *  *  * 

Our  last  extracts  must  be  taken  from  the 
works  of  the  Minister  Martinez  de  la  Rosa, 
whose  prose  style,  so  elaborately  elegant,  is 
perhaps  as  little  known  here  as  his  poetry. 
We  select  a  slight  but  graceful 

ANACREONTIC 

Who  hath  drained  this  cup,  declare! 

Doubtless  it  has  been  \  Bee, 
For  his  venom  still  is  there, 

And  his  sting  I  seem  to  see. 

1  Guest,  no  bee  hath  near  it  been, 

'Twas  a  lovely  Boy,  I  ween.' 

A  Boy  ? — 'Yes.' — Armed? — '  His  eyes 

were  bound.' 
Enough  ! — the  rest  my  breast  has  found. 

We    must  conclude 
lines,  entitled 


with  a  few  elegant 


THE  ALHAMBRA. 


Come  to  my  bidding,  gentle  Damsels  fair 
That  haunt  the  banks  of  Douro  and  Genii ; 

Come,  crowned  with  roses  in  your  fragrant  hair 
More  fresh  and  pure  than  April  balms  distil. 

With  long  dark  locks  adown  your  shoulders  straying ; 

With  eyes  of  fire,  and  lips  of  honied  power; 
Uncinctured  robes,  the  bosom  bare  displaying, 

Let  songs  of  love  escort  me  to  the  bower. 

With  Love  resounds  the  murmur  of  the  stream ; 

With  Love  the  nightingale  awakes  the  grove ; 
O'er  wood  and  mountain  Love  inspires  the  theme, 

And  Earth  and  Heaven  repeat  the  strain  of  Love. 

Even  there,  where  midst  th'  Alcazar's  Moorish  pride 
Three  centuries  of  ruin  sleep  profound, 

From  marble  walls,  with  gold  diversified, 
The  sullen  echoes  murmur  Love  around. 

Where  are  its  glories  now  ? — the  pomps,  the  charms, 
The  triumphs,  the  emprize  of  proud  display  ! 

The  song,  the  dance,  the  feast,  the  deeds  of  arms, 
The  gardens,  baths,  and  fountains — where  are  they? 

Round  jasper  columns  thorns  and  ivy  creep ; 

Where  roses  blossomed,  brambles  now  o'erspread  : 
The  mournful  ruins  bid  the  spirit  weep ; 

The  broken  fragments  stay  the  passing  tread. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Douro  !  to  my  words  give  heed ; 

Behold  how  transient  pride  and  glory  prove ; 
Then,  while  Jhe  headlong  moments  urge  their  speed, 

Taste  happiness,  and  try  the  joys  of  Love. 


We  are  satisfied,  for  the  present,  with  of- 
fering these  few  extracts,  of  no  great  interest 
generally,  to  the  reader,  and  shall  reserve 


more  elaborate  specimens  for  a  more  com. 
prehensive  view  of  the  peninsular  poets. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Staatsrechtliche  Bedenken 
uber  das  Patent  Seiner  Majestdt  des 
Konigs  Ernst  August  von  Hannover 
vom  5  Julius,  1837.  Cotta  :  Stuttgart. 
1837. 

2.  Der  dreizehnte  Artikel  der  Deutschen 
Bundes  Akte  und  die  Hannoverische 
Verfassungsfrage.  Von  E.  Burckhardt, 
Dr.  Juris.     Weber  :  Leipzig.     1837. 

3.  Staatsrechtliche  Wurdigung  des  Pa- 
tents Sr.  Maj.  des  Konigs  von  Hannover 
vom  1  Nov.     Hamburg  r  1837. 

4.  Die  Grunde  des  Patents  vom  1  Nov, 
Nachtrag,  <SfC  Von  Dr.  C.  F.  Wurm, 
Professor.     Hamburg :   1837. 

The  proclamation  issued  by  the  King  of 
Hanover  on  his  accession  to  the  government 
of  that  country  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  Europe,  and  has  excited  the  feelings  of 
men  of  all  parties  in  a  higher  degree  than 
could  have  been  expected,  considering  the 
small  importance  of  the  States  he  is  called  to 
govern.  But  it  is  because  the  step  taken  by 
this  monarch  is  thought  by  some  to  probe 
most  deeply  the  wound  under  which  the  re- 
pose of  Europe  has  long  been  suffering,  that 
the  question  is  looked  upon  as  of  general  in- 
terest ;  and  in  all  the  states  of  central  Eu- 
rope the  cause  of  the  king,  or  that  of  his 
people,  is  adopted  as  their  own  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  monarchical  or  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples. For  Englishmen  it  cannot  be  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  indifference,  were  it  only 
on  account  of  the  near  position  of  the  prin- 
cipal actor  to  the  British  throne. 

Looking  upon  the  system  of  government 
in  the  German  states  as  one  of  paramount 
importance,  upon  which  the  duration  of 
peace  in  Europe  mainly  depends,  we  confess 
that  we  do  not  regret  to  see  it  stated  in  so 
decided  a  manner ;  as  we  think  that  in  this 
way  a  satisfactory  solution  of  its  difficulties 
is  most  likely  to  be  obtained.  That  the  true 
strength  of  a  nation  consists  in  the  cordial 
co-operafion  between  the  ruler  and  the  peo- 
ple was  a  principle  clearly  seen  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  German  courts  in  1813,  and 
broadly  stated  in  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  The  desire  felt  by  all  to  have  the 
Germanic  governments  placed  on  a  firmer 
basis,  and  enabled  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence against  foreign  attacks,  dictated 
no  doubt  the  introduction  of  a  clause  to  that 
effect  into  the  Act  of  Confederation,  which, 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
was  solemnly  ratified  by  the  eight  contract- 
ing powers.  A  new  element  was  here,  for 
the  first  time,  avowedly  introduced  into  the 
sphere  of  politics,  and  the  alliances  of  sove- 
reigns were  indirectly  admitted  to  be  inse- 
cure, unless  based  upon  institutions  which 


secured  them  the  consent  and  support  of 
their  subjects.  This  fact  opened,  however, 
for  diplomatic  activity,  a  path  so  entirely 
new,  to  changes  so  possibly  hazardous  in  the 
excited  state  of  German  feeling,  that  all  the 
contracting  parties  without  exception  soon 
afterwards  abandoned  the  principle  thus  laid 
down  ;  and,  while  some  applied  means  of 
coercion  to  silence  all  demands  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  given  promise,  others  seemed  to 
regard  its  breach  with  the  most  supine  indif- 
ference. 

One  consequence  of  the  excitement  left  by 
the  last  war  in  Germany  has  been,  that  the 
peace  so  long  desired,  and  so  much  needed, 
has  never  been  fully  enjoyed  there.  The 
lands  so  much  exhausted  by  that  war  have 
been  burdened  almost  ever  since  with  armies 
upon  a  war  footing,  which  consumed  what 
ought  to  have  been  the  accumulating  capital 
of  those  countries,  while  they  withdrew  from 
industrious  pursuits  numbers  of  the  ablest  in- 
habitants. Nursed  by  vehement  demago- 
gues, a  state  of  things  has  arisen  directly  op- 
posed to  that  which  was  desirable,  inasmuch 
as  the  inhabitants  of  several  German  states 
look  upon  their  interests  as  diametrically  op- 
posite to  those  of  their  sovereigns  :  a  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  no  German  court  at 
the  present  day  can  make  any  alliance  what- 
ever without  rendering  half  its  subjects  dis- 
contented, while  the  gradual  co-approxima- 
tion of  the  greater  states  of  Europe,  by 
means  of  an  improved  system  of  commerce, 
and  reciprocal  ties  of  hospitality,  has  not  yet 
made  any  progress.  How  much  has  thus 
been  neglected,  or  left  undone,  must  present 
itself  forcibly  to  the  mind,  when  we  consider 
the  present  state  of  so  large  a  part  of  Eu- 
rope. 

That  Great  Britain  is,  to  a  high  degree, 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  constitu- 
tional forms  of  government  in  neighboring 
nations,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  who  have 
maturely  considered  the  development  of  the 
social  state  of  Europe.  In  lands  where  the 
people  take  a  proper  part  in  the  government, 
the  whole  force  of  the  nation  is  directed  to 
promote  its  internal  improvement,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture,  to  the  facilitating 
and  encouraging  of  commerce,  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  physical  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  people  at  large.  And  this  for  the 
very  simple  reason,  that  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  such  a  direction  of  the  energies 
of  the  stale  are  visible  and  tangible  to  every 
individual :  trie  agriculturist,  the  merchant, 
the  citizen,  laboring,  each  in  his  vocation,  to 
improve  their  several  conditions.  The  object 
each  strives  to  attain  is  at  no  remote  dis- 
tance, and  his  satisfaction  at  every  progres. 
sive  advantage  gained,  is  the  strongest  sti- 
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mulus  to  further  exertion.  Any  proposal 
made  to  a  nation  thus  occupied  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  true  aim  of  humanity,  and  that  ap- 
pears likely  to  divert  their  endeavors  into  a 
less  profitable  channel,  for  the  sake  of  attain- 
ing some  remote  or  problematical  good,  is 
sure  to  be  rejected,  if  the  class  thus  encou- 
raged to  exertion  be  allowed  influence 
enough  in  the  conduct  of  the  government 
to  command  attention  to  its  wishes  ;  such  is 
at  least  the  avowed  principle  of  the  political 
alliance  between  England  and  Prance  :  and 
it  is  possible  to  lay  aside  much  jealousy  of 
our  French  neighbors,  when  they  have  a  go- 
vernment that  sets  more  value  upon  a  system 
of  rail-roads  throughout  the  country  than 
upon  the  extension  of  its  frontier  to  the  Rhine. 
Even  the  conquests  made  by  such  a  govern, 
ment  majr  be  looked  upon  with  less  alarm,  in 
one  sense,  than  they  would  otherwise  inspire. 
The  arms  of  a  free  country  spread  civiliza- 
tion, and,  by  awakening  the  subdued  people 
to  a  sense  of  their  true  interests,  gradually 
neutralize  the  brute  force  which,  in  its  uncul- 
tivated state,  was  only  a  source  of  constant 
apprehension  ;  and  thus,  in  the  end,  limit 
their  own  power  to  wield  it  in  a  bad  cause. 
The  surest  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  Europe  is  the  progressive  advance- 
ment of  every  nation  in  civilization,  in  the 
knowledge  of  its  true  interests,  and  in  the 
power  to  enforce  their  inviolability. 

Had  Great  Britain  been  able,  or,  perhaps, 
been  more  willing,  to  establish  such  a  form 
of  government  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  might,  probably,  attain 
its  aim.  The  strength  of  four  such  nations 
united  for  the  attainment  of  so  grand  an  ob- 
ject as  mutual  assistance  in  the  promotion  of 
the  true  interests  of  their  subjects,  and  this 
by  legitimate  means  alone,  could  not  fail  to 
achieve  a  mighty  moral  conquest ;  and  to 
force,  though  at  long  intervals,  those  govern- 
ments whose  leaders  still  adhere  to  an  anti- 
quated line  of  policy,  to  follow  in  their  track. 
The  attempt  has  unfortunately  miscarried 
from  every  kind  of  miscalculation  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  powerful  allies,  we  are  threatened 
from  that  quarter  with  a  dangerous  dissolu- 
tion of  all  ties  of  order  and  morality,  by  the 
protracted  and  exterminating  civil  wars  :  it 
may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  view  with 
some  attention  the  state  of  other  countries  of 
Europe,  if  we  are  to  hope  that  a  similar 
course  of  policy  may  be  pursued  amongst 
them  with  more  success. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  ancient  forms  of 
government  in  the  Germanic  states  to  cope 
with  the  attacks  from  within  and  from  with- 
out, to  which  the  new  order  of  things,  intro- 
duced  by  the   French    revolution,   exposed 


them,  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  the  differ- 
ent sovereigns  in  full  force  during  the  period 
of  their  calamities  ;  and  to  have  dictated  the 
promises  held  out  by  them  to  the  people  in 
1813,  when  an  endeavor  was  made  to  rouse 
all  the  national  energies  to  a  grand  united 
effort. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Germans  an- 
swered the  summons,  accompanied  by  these 
assurances,  showed  sufficiently  the  value  set 
upon  them  by  those  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Had 
not  the  only  country  in  which  the  people 
were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government, 
proved  itself  equal  to  a  contest  single-handed 
with  all  the  rest  of  Europe  ?  And  did  not 
our  neighbors  feel  that  we  possessed  none 
but  moral  superiority,  arising  from  this 
source,  over  them?  The  internal  resources 
of  Great  Britain  are  not  equal  to  those  of 
any  of  the  other  great  powers  ;  and  her 
colonies  were  not  called  upon  to  contribute 
in  any  manner  to  her  support.  An  impa- 
tience of  ancient  forms,  and  a  thirst  for  no- 
vel principles,  had  gradually  sprung  from  the 
revolution  and  diffused  itself  into  the  theo- 
retical ac'ivity  of  the  German  mind — so  that 
even  the  arbitrary  changes  introduced  into 
many  German  states  by  the  French,  and  by 
French  influence,  were  often  received  and 
clung  to  as  benefits  ;  and  those  powers  which 
had  possessions  on  the  Rhine  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  subjects  in  these  provinces  in  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  newly  ac- 
quired institutions,  lest  they  should  prefer  a 
sacrifice  of  their  nationality  to  that  of  the 
laws,  which,  however  incomplete,  were  some- 
times preferred  to  the  ancient  institutions  of 
Germany.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia ;  Bavaria,  in 
which  the  trial  by  jury  is  still  maintained  ; 
and  partly  in  the  Grand  Dutchies  of  Hesse 
and  of  Baden ;  in  all,  the  Code  Napoleon  is 
still  in  force.  But  what  security  could  there 
be  for  the  other  states,  where  these  forms  of 
administration  had  not  been  introduced,  or 
had  been  abolished  in  the  fever  of  reaction, 
that  others,  not  less  desirable,  should  be 
granted  to  them,  unless  the  people  were  al- 
lowed to  make  their  wishes  known  through 
the  medium  of  representatives? 

There  can  be  no  more  unfounded  suppo- 
sition than  that  advanced  by  some  English 
journals  in  their  strictures  upon  the  proceed- 
ings in  Hanover,  and  which  represents  the 
mass  of  the  people  as  indifferent  to  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  live.  We 
shall  enter  later  into  a  detail  of  the  reasons 
why  even  the  lowest  classes  are  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  forms  of  legislation  ;  and  it  will 
at  the  same  time  appear,  that  the  landholders 
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are  no  less  so.  We  shall  here  first  insert 
the  opinion  of  a  living  German  lawyer,*  of 
highest  repute,  as  to  what  was  understood  at 
the  period  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  by  the 
term  Estates  {Lands tande)  at  the  time  their 
establishment  was  fixed  by  treaty. 

"  In  every  state  was  to  be  introduced  a  re- 
presentative constitution  by  Estates  (Land- 
stdndische  Verfassung).  The  meaning  of 
the  expression  was,  to  be  sure,  not  more  pre- 
cisely fixed  in  the  Act  of  Federation,  but  no 
doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  scope  of  the  clause 
thus  inserted,  for,  in  the  negotiations  about 
this  article,  all  were  agreed  that  the  Estates 
were  to  enjoy  the  right  of  granting  taxes  and 
of  joint  control  over  their  appropriation  ;  of 
participating  in  the  legislative  functions  ;  of 
petitioning  ;  and  of  having  their  constitution 
represented  in  the  German  diet,  as  far  as  the 
construction  of  this  latter  body  admitted  of 
it." 

Could  the  article  in  question  have  been 
acted  upon  by  the  German  sovereigns  in  this 
sense,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
their  position  would  now  be  no  less  advan- 
tageous than  the   condition   of  the   people 
would  be  powerful  and  flourishing.     But  cir- 
cumstances and  even   prejudices   prevented 
this,  and    drove   the  former   to    brave   the 
chances  of  suppressed  discontent  and  the  at- 
tacks  of  revolutionizing   emissaries,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  undisguised   control  and 
imperious  remonstrances  of  their  subjects  on 
matters  of  administration  ;    incurring,    per- 
haps, even  the  risk  of  losing  their  power  al- 
together rather  than  submit  to  the  proposed  di- 
rection as  to  their  manner  of  wielding  it.     In 
those  lands  where  no  direct  refusal  to  act  up 
to  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  sovereigns 
upon  themselves  and  on  each  other  was  giv- 
en, as  was  the  case  in  Prussia  and  Austria, 
still  so  much   hesitation,  doubt,  and  difficulty 
have  hitherto  interposed,  that  the  monarchs 
have  nearly  lost  the  popularity  thus,  in  the 
first  instance,   acquired  for  them,  and  Ger- 
many now  affords  scarcely  an  instance  of  a 
cordial  feeling  existing  between  a  prince  and 
his  entire  people. 

In  those  countries  where  local  circum- 
stances, or  respect  for  public  opinion,  deter- 
mined the  rulers  to  establish  a  form  of  go- 
vernment answering  in  some  degree  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Congress, 
three  modes  of  proceeding  were  adopted. 
Where  the  French  rule  had  entirely  sup- 
planted the  ancient  form  of  administration, 
and  the  new  institutions  had  taken  root,  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  the  es- 
tates in  a  manner  conformable  to  a  theory 
of  legislation,  novel  for  Germany,  although 

*  Karl  Fried.  Eichhorn,  Deutsche  Staats  und 
Rechtsgeschichte,  1836,  p.  697,  Vol.  iv. 


so  long  in  practice  in  England.  The  mass 
of  the  privileged  aristocracy  was  thus  divided 
in  Baden  into  two  classes  ;  the  lesser  nobili- 
ty, or  knights,  who  formerly  claimed  equal 
privileges  with  the  nobility,  that  is  to  say, 
with  princes,  counts,  and  barons,  were  reduc- 
ed to  representation  in  the  lower  house  by 
deputies,  who  sat  with  the  deputies  of  other 
landed  proprietors  and  of  the  towns.  The 
chambers  were  acknowledged  to  possess  the 
undisputed  right  of  joint  legislation  with  the 
sovereign,  and  of  controlling  the  revenue. 

In  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  where  the 
sovereigns  .came  forward  with  the  dangerous 
precedent  of  originating  constitutions  to  be 
granted  to  the  people,  they  reserved  more 
undisguisedly  the  right  of  limiting  and  defin- 
ing the  powers  thus  supposed  to  be  conced- 
ed. The  desire  of  having  something  like  a 
solid  basis  upon  which  to  erect  the  super- 
structure of  an  administration,  improvable, 
as  it  was  trusted,  by  unwearied  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
aided  by  the  influence  of  an  enlightenedage, 
rendered  these  countries  grateful  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  procured  for  the  respective  sove- 
reigns no  small  share  of  popularity  at  the 
time.  In  both  countries  the  same  division 
of  the  privileged  aristocracy  took  place  as  in 
Baden.  In  all,  the  governments  trusted  to 
the  influence  left  them  in  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing and  promoting  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  to  the  ambition,  carefully  encou- 
raged, which  prevails  in  the  higher  and  mid- 
dle classes,  of  serving  the  state  in  the  army 
or  in  the  numerous  bureaux,  as  a  means  of 
directing,  or,  at  least,  controlling  the  power 
of  the  estates. 

The  third  form  o'  proceeding  is  that  re- 
commended by  the  ablest  lawyers,  although 
avowedly  attended  with  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties, and  was  acted  upon  in  Hanover  and 
some  other  states.  It  consisted  in  taking  the 
old  forms  for  a  basis,  and  endeavoring  to 
model  and  develop  them  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  times.  The  temporary  re- 
storation of  the  ancient  order  of  things,  which 
took  place  in  the  fullest  manner  after  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  the  French,  and  which  was  so 
thorough-going,  that  even  the  officers  of  the 
German  Legion  were  embodied  in  the  new 
regiments  according  to  their  standing  in  the 
old  Hanoverian  army,  gave  the  government 
the  advantage  of  conceding,  or  appearing  to 
concede,  the  abolition  of  various  abuses  ; 
some  of  these  had  been  done  away,  others 
introduced,  by  the  Prussian  and  French  oc- 
cupants. But  in  the  restoration  of  the  an- 
cient system  in  general,  and  which  was  una- 
voidable until  modifications  and  improve- 
ments could  be  safely  introduced, — for  the 
system  of  the  recent  hostile  occupants  was 
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necessarily  foreign  and  not  native  ;  and  some 
immediate  form  of  government  was  indispen- 
sable ; — this  was  not  the  only  advantage  tak- 
en by  the  monarch  and  ruling  party  of  the 
position  in  which  they  were  thus  suddenly 
placed.  In  order,  however,  clearly  to  ex- 
plain the  proceedings  in  Hanover  during  the 
last  years,  some  description  of  the  old  state 
of  things  must  be  given-. 

The  princes  of  Germany  to  whom  the 
rank  and  rights  of  sovereigns  were  granted 
by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  were  in  former  times 
only  the  great  vassals  of  the  emperor,  stand- 
ing  in   the   same  relation  to  him   which  the 
barons  of  England  did  to  the  first  kings  of 
the  House.of  Plantagenet.     They  represent- 
ed the  nation  in  conjunction  with  the  prelates 
and  deputies  of  the  towns,  which  were  sum- 
moned as  early  as  the  reign  of  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg*    to   the   diet    (Reichstag.)     But 
two  circumstances  tended  to   give  the  deve- 
lopment of  this  form  of  constitution  a  very 
different  course  from  that  of  England  ;  viz. 
the  power  and  extent  of  possessions  of  some 
of  the  nobles,  and  the   uninfringed  right  of 
administering  justice  in  their  baronial  courts. 
The   after  vassals  of  the  great  lords  were 
bound  to  do  military  service ;  and  the  indi- 
viduals who  cultivated  the  grounds,  the  pea- 
sants,  or  Bauern,  whom  the  refinement  of 
the  laws  of  chivalry  prevented  from  bearing 
knightly  arms,  either  followed  in  their  train, 
or  purchased  exemption  from  this  duty  by 
contributions  for  the  support  of  the  army  : 
even  the  clergy  furnished  their  quota.     No 
one  had   dreamed  that  out  of  this  order  of 
things,  natural  in  a  barbarous   age,   would 
grow  a  constitution,  according  to  which  the 
nobles  and  knights,  long  after  their  service 
became  unnecessary,  or  obtainable  only  for 
money,  could  claim  exemption  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  and   throw  the   whole  burden 
of  contributing  to  the  wants  of  the  state  upon 
the  peasants  and   citizens.     Yet  such   was 
the  constitution  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
states  governed  by  the  elector  of  Hanover 
previous  to  the  year  1803. 
,    A  semi-official  workf  published  in  1826, 
as  a  kind   of  justification   of  the   measures 
adopted  by  the  Hanoverian  government  part- 
ly with  and  partly  without  the  consent  of  the 
estates   up  to  that  time,  has  the  following 
statement  of  the  privilege  thus  claimed  by  the 
knights  and  lower  nobility. 

"  The  extent  of  the  freedom  from  taxes  en- 
joyed by  the  knights  was  different  in  every 
province.  In  the  principalities  of  Calenberg 
and  Grubenhagen  it  had  been  very  limited 

*  Eichhorn,  Staats  und  Rechtseeschichte,  iv. 
330. 

\    1  Zur  Gesehichte  des  Konigreichs  Hannover, 
1826,  p.  180. 
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since  1688.  In  Liineburg,onthe  other  hand, 
the  freedom  of  the  knight's  estates  from  all 
contributions  existed  in  the  fullest  sense.  The 
same  was  the  case  in  the  county  of  Hoya,  and 
in  the  Duchy  of  Bremen.  In  Hildesheim  the 
former  state  of  things  had  been  so  changed, 
and  rendered  so  complicated  by  a  contract 
agreed  to  by  the  estates  in  1798,  relative  to 
the  debts  and  contributions  of  that  district, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  bring  about  aDy 
assimilation  to  other  provinces,  even  if  re- 
gard were  had  to  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Prussian  and  Westphalian  governments. 
In  Osnabriick  the  relative  position  of  the  es- 
tates to  the  weak  government  of  a  bishop  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  them  for  grants,  had 
enabled  them  to  acquire  a  greater  exemption 
from  taxes  than  was  to  be  found  any  where 
else.  The  knights  contributed  nothing  from 
their  own  possessions  even  to  the  Charicha- 
livum,  which  they  used  to  vote  yearly  to  their 
prince  ;  and  this  circumstance  had,  so  early 
as  1803,  when  the  land  had  come  under  Ha- 
noverian sovereignty  in  consequence  of  its 
secularisation,  given  occasion  to  very  disa- 
greeable discussions." 

But  this  exemption  from  taxation  was  not 
the  only  privilege  of  the  lower  nobility  re- 
stored in  1813.  Professor  Luden,  in  a  work 
on  Hanover,  published  in  1818,*  enumerated 
the  privileges  of  the  noblesse  in  a  list  filling 
tvvo  closely  printed  large  octavo  pages.  We 
may  select  the  following  as  most  remarkable  : 
— The  right  of  having  all  causes  in  which 
they,  or  their  households,  were  concerned, 
tried  exclusively  in  the  chanceries  (a  higher 
court  of  justice) :  exemption  from  all  quar- 
tering  of  troops  during  peace ;  and  in  war- 
time the  liability  only  to  such  extra  requisi- 
tions as  exceeded  the  usual  demands  of  the 
peace-establishment :  finally,  the  exclusive 
right  of  being  appointed  to  certain  offices  : 
for  instance,  no  other  than  a  knight  or  a  no- 
bleman (in  most  cases  taken  as  synonimous 
titles,  although  by  no  means  so  originally) 
can  be  appointed  abbot  or  ausreiter  of  St  . 
Michael's  in  Luneberg ;  counsellor  or  deputy 
of  the  knights ;  president,  vice-president,  or 
counsellor  on  the  nobles'  bench  of  the  court 
of  appeals  at  Celle  ;  chief  justice  and  com- 
missary of  licenses  in  Calenberg;  pres  dent 
of  the  royal  court  at  Celle  ;  land  commissary 
in  Luneberg  and  Haya,  &c.  &c.  In  the 
Georgianum  at  Hanover,  and  in  the  No- 
ble-academy at  Luneberg,  no  other  than  sons 
of  the  nobility,  and  in  the  greater  number  of 
convents,  none  but  daughters  of  noble  houses, 
could  be  admitted.  The  abbesses  were  re- 
quired to  be  of  unspotted  noble  descent. 

The  exemption  from  quartering  of  troops 
in  a  kingdom  where  barracks  are  not  abun- 
dant, was  no  inconsiderable  privilege  :  and 
perhaps  Hanover  is  the  only  country  in  which 

*  Das  Konigreich  Hannover,  &c. 
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noble  descent  has  ever  been  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  requisite  for  a  lawyer.  The 
retention  of  the  revenues  of  some  convents, 
secularized  at  the  period  of  the  reformation, 
for  the  benefit  of  unmarried  daughters  of  the 
nobility,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  influence  that 
class  exerted  in  legislation  in  Germany.  But 
the  restoration  of  the  old  state  of  things  in 
1814  had  by  no  means  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  nobles  for  its  object.  The  provincial 
states,  existing  generally  from  an  early  pe- 
riod, were,  notwithstanding  their  mutual  dis- 
crepancies and  defects,  endeared  to  the  me- 
mories of  the  nation  by  long  habit  and  by 
their  influence,  both  in  taxation  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  local  measures.  On  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  they  were,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  nation,  consequently  restored  at 
the  time,  but  with  a  view  to  future  modifica- 
tions according  to  the  improvement  of  the 
age.  In  this  return  to  a  former  order  of 
things,  the  re-appropriation  of  the  royal  do- 
mains, which  are  very  extensive,  formed 
naturally  a  conspicuous  object ;  and  in  order 
to  effect  this  completely,  it  was  attempted  in 
the  first  instance,  to  invalidate  even  private 
contracts  made  under  the  French  and  West- 
phalian  governments.  From  this,  however, 
it  was  soon  found  advisable  to  desist.  \ 

In  restoring  the  national  institutions,  con- 
cessions had,  necessarily,  to  be  made  on  both 
sides,  and  an  arrangement  hastened,  in  order 
to  get  the  start  of  a  third  party  which  could 
not  be  excluded  altogether  from  an  eventual 
interference  in  the  matter.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  compromise,  and  save  what  was 
possible  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  shattered 
vessel,  a  general  landstande,  or  meeting  of 
the  estates,  took  place,  under  the  unqalified 
assurance  of  the  prince  regent,*  "  that  he 
acknowledged  the  bounds  which  the  Lord  of 
Heaven  and  Earth  had  set  to  his  power," 
and  that  "  considering  their  advice  as  indis- 
pensable to  point  out  the  means  by  which 
he  can  achieve  his  wish  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  land,"  he  requires  them  to  be 
to  him  "  what  in  the  sister  kingdom  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  is, — the  high  council 
of  the  nation."! 

How  well-intentioned  this  project  of  assimi- 
lation to  the  British  constitution  might  have 
been,  experience  early  showed  the  fallacy  of 
attempting  to  transplant  the  growth  and  na- 
tive production  of  one  country  to  a  wholly 
different  soil.  The  statesmen  concerned  did 
not,  in  truth,  commit  the  error  of  a  transfer 
in  integrity  ;  but  the  ill  success  of  even  their 


*  Speech  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  at  the 
opening  of  the  estates,  15th  Dec.  1814. 

*  Duke  of  Cambridge's  Second  Speech  to  the 
Estates,  16th  Dec.  1814. 


modified  form  reads  a  political  lesson,  which 
other  and  more  sanguine  temperaments 
elsewhere  have,  unfortunately  for  themselves, 
been  slow  to  take.  We  shall  furnish  the 
reader  with  an  account  of  the  projected  im- 
provement in  the  shape  of  a  general  assem- 
bly, formed  provisionally  by  the  government. 
Under  the  old  system,  each  of  the  nine 
provinces  or  districts  of  the  land  had,  as  we 
have  hinted,  their  several  estates,  in  which 
the  prelates  and  nobles  appeared  personally, 
and  the  towns  by  their  deputies.  These  se- 
veral estates  were  now  called  upon  to  send 
deputies  to  the  General  Assembly,  repre- 
senting the  different  classes,  in  proportions 
fixed  by  the  Government,  and  whose  num^ 
bers  were  as  folllows  : 

The  Prelates  were  represented  by  3 
abbots  and  7  deputies  from  (secu- 
larized) Monasteries        .        .  10 

The  Nobles  and  Knights  sent  depu- 
ties from  different  provinces     .     .        43 

The  towns  deputed      .  29 

Districts  in  which  the  landed  pro- 
prietors not  of  noble  birth,  were 
privileged  ...  3 


In  all 


85 


A  gradual  change  however,  was  so  little 
satisfactory  to  the  awakened  spirit  of  innova- 
tion, that  alluding  to  the  great  majority  here 
allowed  to -the  privileged  classes,  the  work 
which  we  above  quoted,  published  by  Pro- 
fessor Luden,  declares  this  assembly  to  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  nation  at  large,  as 
the  provincial  states  formerly  did,  of  whom 
it  is  said,  p.  54, 

"From  the  nature  of  their  privileges,  it  is 
very  apparent  that  they  had  their  origin  at  a 
time  when  nobody,  and  least  of  all  the  estates 
themselves,  dreamt  of  looking  upon  these 
estates  as  representatives  of  the  people  at 
large,  as  they  were  afterwards  made  to  ap- 
pear. These  privileges  do  not  proclaim  them 
to  be  the  advocates,  they  shew  them  to  be  the 
enemies  of  the  people.  They  are  undoubted 
infringements  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  since 
the  prelates  have  ceased  to  be  the  ministers 
of  religious  instruction,  and  the  nobles  to  be 
the  sole  and  ever  ready  defenders  of  the 
country." 

The  first  steps  taken  by  this  Assembly, 
and  the  treatment  they  received  from  the 
Government,  effectually  extinguished  any  ex- 
aggerated hopes  that  the  sanguine  may  have 
entertained  from  their  deliberations.  The 
re-establishment  of  the  old  order  of  things, 
the  organization  of  the  military  force,  and 
the  issue  of  different  decrees  regulating  the 
taxation  of  the  various  provinces  in  which 
the  French  and  Westphalian  financial  sys- 
tem were  abolished,   were   measures  taken 
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by  the  Government  beforo  issuing  the  patent 
of  summons  for  the  estates.  The  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  old  form  of  government  was 
simply  a  necessary,  though  provisional,  re- 
turn  to  the  statu  quo,  incident  toj  the  expul- 
sion of  the  invaders.  In  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  public  feeling,  and  of  political  affairs 
in  general,  it  would  have  been  worse  than 
ridiculous  to  have  sacrificed  to  the  demon  of 
Theory,  by  leaving  the  country  without  a 
Government  till  the  different  parties  should 
have  agreed  upon  one  general  panacea  :  the 
point  therefore  was  not  submitted  to  their  con- 
sideration. But  under  the  foreign  rule  the 
inhabitants  had  for  nearly  six  years  enjoyed 
some  advantages,  which  they  could  not  see 
abolished  without  regret ;  of  these,  the  prin- 
cipal gain  for  the  lower  ranks  was  the  equa- 
lity in  which  all  classes  stood  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  as  comprehending  the  equal  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  the  equal  partition  of  the 
burdens  of  the  state,  and  the  equal  obligation 
to  military  service  among  all.  Merit  was 
the  sole  professed  passport  to  advancement ; 
and  a  legislative  body  had  been  established, 
ad  captandum,  in  which  all  classes  of  inha- 
bitants were  represented,  though  the  pow- 
ers granted  the  Assembly  rendered  it  feeble 
and  ineffectual.  If  we  consider  that  during 
this  period  popular  opinion  had  made  some 
progress;  that  French  soldiers  had  been  quar- 
tered in  every  house,  and  numerous  regi- 
ments had  served  with  different  divisions  of 
the  French  army,  on  which  occasions,  men 
of  all  classes  had  not  only  heard  new  rights 
discussed,  but  seen  them  put  in  practice ; 
while  others,  either  in  their  own  persons,  or 
those  of  their  friends,  had  experienced  the 
rapid  distinction  shewn  to  obsequious  talent 
by  rulers  anxious  to  turn  it  to  their  own  ac- 
count; we  may  easily  imagine  that  the 
hearts  of  many,  and  these  the  more  restless, 
beat  in  anxious  expectation  when  the  new 
Assembly  of  the  Estates  commenced  their 
deliberations.  In  the  fifth  meeting  this  body 
closed  its  doors  to  the  public,  and  declared 
its  sittings  to  be  secret.  By  this  resolution, 
although  the  results  of  the  deliberations  were 
known,  yet  the  public  were  prevented  from 
learning  the  reasons  adduced  in  support  of 
many  measures  which  were  adopted,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  uninitiated. 

The  urgent  necessities  of  the  times  caused 
a  vote,  justifying  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
on  the  provisory  footing  arranged  by  (.he 
Ministry,  until  a  definitive  mode  of  taxation 
should  be  agreed  upon.  Public  business 
was  thus  enabled  to  proceed  ;  but  from  that 
moment  the  Estates  occupied  themselves 
with  long  and  fruitless  discussions  respecting 
this  definitive  measure,  on  which  they  could 
be  brought  to  no  unanimous  decision,  for  the 


very  natural  reason  that  the  privileged  classes 
wished  to  preserve  what  they  considered  their 
rights  ;  while  their  opponents  with  their  pro- 
per satellites  within  and  without  doors,  loudly 
clamored  against  them  and  their  claims. 
These  disputes  were  inlerruptod  by  the  pro 
rogation  of  the  Estates  ;  and  during  the  re- 
cess, the  Sovereign  and  his  Ministers,  acting 
simply  on  the  restored  Constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  issued  decrees  upon  the  most  im- 
portant measures,  such  as  an  exchange  of 
the  province  of  Lunenburg  against  that  of 
East  Friesland ;  the  organization  of  a  na- 
tional military  force  ;  and  the  obliging  indi- 
viduals who  had  entered  into  the  first  and 
temporary  levy  of  the  militia,  to  extend  their 
period  of  service  to  six  years.  To  the  legis- 
lative body,  some  of  these  measures  were  af- 
terwards notified  in  a  speech,  delivered  by 
the  minister  Count  Munster,  on  the  re-assem- 
bling of  the  body  in  December  1815.  Some 
of  the  decrees  were  obviously  and  sufficiently 
grounded  on  the  urgency  of  the  period,  and 
the  confusion  created  by  the  return  of  Napo. 
leon  from  Elba ;  and  to  an  objection  that  the 
same  defence  cannot  be  set  up  for  the  muni- 
cipal constitutions  given  to  many  towns  re- 
cently acquired  by  Hanover,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  police  through- 
out the  country,  without,  as  was  pretended, 
the  consent  or  participation  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  it  is  a  sufficient  reply, 
that  the  Government  was  empowered  by  the 
Constitution  to  act  as  it  saw  fit ;  and  this,  too, 
fortunately  ;  for  the  Estates  were  losing  the 
time  in  futile  discussions,  and  leaving  the 
two  main  questions,  on  which  all  depended, 
untouched.  These  questions  were,  the  right 
of  the  King  to  look  upon  the  crown-domains 
as  his  private  property,  which  was  strongly 
contested  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  privileges 
which  the  nobles  were  to  be  allowed  in  re- 
gard to  taxation,  and  to  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment to  certain  offices,  or  of  preference  in 
the  nomination  to  others. 

At  length,  in  1817,  the  Government 
thought  it  had  discovered  a  plan  of  proceed- 
ing, which  would  at  the  same  time  defini- 
tively fix  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  the 
lands  in  question,  and  cause  the  Estates  to 
advance,  one  step  at  least,  towards  a  freer 
field  of  action  than  they  had  hitherto  attain- 
ed. A  fresh  provisory  system  of  taxation 
was  laid  before  the  Estates  by  the  ministry, 
in  which  a  land-tax  was  included,  that  was 
ostensibly  to  be  levied  only  on  the  unprivi- 
leged landed  properly,  but  which  his  Ma- 
jesty was  graciously  pleased  to  declare  he 
would  himself  submit  to  for  his  domains,  in 
his  capacity  of  privileged  landowner.  This 
liberal  example,  it  was  hoped,  would  enforce 
obedient  imitation  on  the  part  of  the  privi- 
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leged  members  of  the  Estates,  for  them- 
selves, and  their  constituents.  Things  were 
thus  brought  to  a  point,  decisive  for  both 
parties ;  but  the  nobles  were  not  to  be  won 
from  their  excessive  privileges.  The  royal 
proposal  was  at  once  decried  and  opposed 
by  those  who  preferred  their  own  immuni- 
ties to  the  national  weal ;  and  this  betrayal 
of  the  common  cause  naturally  broke,  in 
some  measure,  the  intimate  alliance  between 
the  king  and  his  nobles,  and  probably  lent 
weight  to  the  strong  expression  of  public 
discontent,  which  in  1818  and  1819  was 
manifested  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  con- 
stitution granted  to  the  Hanoverians,  and  to 
a  total  change  in  the  system  of  representa- 
tion, though  little  or  nothing  was  thereby 
gained  by  the  nation. 

We  have  dwelt  perhaps  longer  than  some 
of  our  readers  may  think  necessary,  upon 
the  constitution  and  proceedings  of  the  first 
General  Assembly  of  the  Estates  in  Hano- 
ver, after  the  Restoration  ;  but  without  doing 
so,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  show 
the  true  point  of  view  from  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  that  country  must  be  regarded. 
We  shall  not  dwell  so  long  upon  what  was 
called  the  constitution  of  1819.  It  is  merely 
necessary  to  state  that  its  plan  was  discussed, 
and,  after  long  debates,  approved  by  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  of  the  Estates,  at  the  requi- 
sition of  the  King  and  Ministry. 

In  the  plan  drawn  up  and  forwarded  to 
London  for  the  royal  sanction,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  remedy  two  grand  defects, 
which  were  notorious  in  the  composition  of 
the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Estates; 
viz.,  the  preponderance  of  votes  given  to  the 
privileged  classes;  and  the  non-representa- 
tion of  a  considerable  class  of  landowners; 
i.  e.  those  holding;  free  estates,  but  not  enti- 
tied  to  rank  amongst  the  lower  nobility. 
Twenty-two  new  deputies  were  now  to  be 
chosen  by  these  free  proprietors,  which 
would  have  sufficed  to  restore  the  balance, 
if  only  one  Chamber  were  retained,  as  had 
hitherto  been  the  case. 

The  anxiety  and  fervor  of  hope  raised  by 
the  idea  of  a  reform  in  the  constitution,  and 
which  had  brought  so  much  suffering  on 
the  country,  was  not  greater  nor  more 
groundless,  than  the  dejection  and  supine- 
ness  induced  by  the  first  disappointment  of 
those  exaggerated  expectations.  We  may 
here  remark  that  this  passive  submission 
was  the  only  choice  left  to  the  movement 
party  after  the  language  used  by  Austria 
and  Prussia  at  the  congress  of  Carlsbad. 
The  renewed  disappointment  and  dejection 
of  that  party  can  therefore  be  imagined  when 
the  Royal  answer  was  brought,  in  which 


the  Prince  Regent,  after  denying  any  posi- 
tive right  on  the  part  of  the  claimants  to  the 
constitution  claimed,  granted  as  a  boon  the 
form  they  had  drawn  up,  but  with  the 
weighty  alteration  of  a  Parliament  of  two 
chambers:  in  the  first  of  these,  with  the  me- 
diatized princes  and  counts,  the  deputies  of 
the  knights  were  placed,  while  the  deputies 
of  the  towns  and  free  owners  of  land  almost 
alone  composed  the  second  chamber.  The 
institution  of  two  chambers  might  of  itself 
have  been  of  little  consequence ;  or  even  ad- 
vantageous, if  the  contest  between  privileged 
and  unprivileged  classes  could  have  been 
modified,  as  by  the  practice  of  the  British 
Constitution  before  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
led,  like  that,  to  a  balance  of  parties  and  free 
discussions  in  one  chamber  first :  but  the  se- 
paration of  these  two  classes  into  two  inde- 
pendent bodies,  one  of  which  had  the  right 
of  putting  its  veto  upon  all  the  resolutions  of 
the  other,  was  a  death  blow  to  the  hopes  of 
the  innovators.  Count  Munster,  who  was 
the  organ  of  trie  royal  will  on  this  occasion, 
and  who  was  known  to  possess  the  intimate 
confidence  of  the  Regent,  was,  whether  cor- 
rectly or  not,  looked  upon  as  the  author  of 
this  measure,  and  hence  arose  from  the 
movement  party  a  clamorous  outcry  for  his 
dismissal,  in  their  demands  of  1830. 

From  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1819,  the  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple sank  to  a  complete  cypher,  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  conduct  of  affairs.  Men  of  in- 
fluence and  intrigue  shrank  from  the  station 
assigned  to  them,  and  great  difficulty  was 
found  in  procuring  deputies  to  attend  the 
convocations  of  the  parliament.  The  shock 
of  the  July  revolution  roused  all  parties  to  a 
sudden  and  increased  activity. 

During  this  period,  w7hen  the  voice  of  in- 
novation was  deprived  of  every  organ  but 
one  so  inefficient  for  the  expression  of  its 
desires,  their  discontent  was  silent  indeed, 
but  not  appeased.  We  have  voluntarily 
passed  over  the  detail  of  the  former  modes 
of  administration  re-introduced  at  the  resto- 
ration, and  since  modified  at  various  times, 
without  being  very  materially  improved, 
because  those  changes  were  based  upon  an 
unsound  foundation  ;  as  it  would  have  led  to 
unavoidable  explanatory  digressions,  which 
would  only  weary  the  reader.  It  may  suf- 
fice to  say,  that  the  Government  was  sup- 
ported by  the  constituted  authorities,  the 
civil  and  military  employes,  the  force  of  che- 
rished early  habits  and  long  established  in- 
stitutions, which  the  people  at  large  had 
never  been  induced  to  depreciate  notwith- 
standing the  imperfections  they  contained, 
by  the  outcry  raised  in  some  quarters  against 
them.     But  the  complicated  and  tardy  ad- 
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ministration  of  justice,  where  its  officers  were 
so  numerous;  the  useless  expense  in  salaries 
for  men  who  were  withdrawn,  by  appoint- 
ments that  hindered  instead  of  forwarding 
the  public  weal,  from  their  proper  station  as 
industrious  members  of  society  ;  finally,  the 
unwearied  zeal  of  the  fiscal  authorities,  in 
detecting  every  hidden  source  of  gain,  in 
order  to  make  it  contribute  to  a  fund  raised 
and  appropriated  without  the  full  control  of 
the  nation,  were  causes  of  dissatisfaction  too 
glaring  not  to  be  seized  and  set  forth  on  the 
impulse  given  by  the  French  revolution  in 
July ;  and  in  Gottingen,  the  declaration  of 
discontent  and  demand  for  redress,  bore  the 
appearance  of  an  appeal  to  arms:  but  the 
rest  of  the  nation  did  not  follow  the  example 
thus  given.  A  new  monarch  had  ascended 
the  throne,  whose  principles  were  not  as  yet 
known,  but  whose  expressions  of  discontent 
with  the  government  of  Hanover,  when  he 
had  visited  the  country  as  a  curious  stranger, 
all  could  well  remember.  An  appeal  was 
made  to  William  IV.  He  rejected  the  ad- 
vice of  the  minister  so  long  obnoxious  to  the 
movement  party,  and  who  forthwith  resign- 
ed ;  and  a  fresh  summons  was  issued  to  pre- 
pare a  new  and  approved  constitution. 

The  plan  drawn  up  in  1831  by  the  States, 
and  submitted  to  the  Royal  approval,  con- 
tained the  proposition  of  two  chambers  ;  but 
the  knights  were  to  be  represented  by  their 
deputies  in  the  second  instead  of  the  first. 
In  other  respects,  the  numbers  and  position 
of  the  members  were  but  little  altered;  the 
King  was,  however,  to  have  the  power  of 
nominating  any  individual  possessing  landed 
property  to  the  annual  amount  of  6000  dol- 
lars (a  little  less  than  £900),  to  a  seat  in  the 
Upper  Chamber,  or,  in  other  words,  of  con- 
ferring a  peerage  upon  him.  Once  more  all 
hopes  were  exaggerated  to  be  once  more 
disappointed.  The  king  arbitrarily  trans- 
ferred the  deputies  of  the  knights  to  the  first 
chamber,  and  accompanying  his  consent  by 
a  far  fuller  reserve  of  his  royal  prerogatives 
than  his  predecessor  had  made,  returned  the 
plan,  with  these  alterations,  to  be  put  in  ex- 
ecution, without  farther  consent  of  the  Cham- 
bers, for  they  were  already  dissolved  at  the 
time.  This  proceeding  deservedly  procured 
the  new  constitution  the  appellation  of  a 
"  Charte  octroyee:"  it  has  been  acted  upon, 
indeed,  but  only  under  a  strong  protest  of 
the  ministry,  and  hence  the  present  question 
arises. 

But  the  royal  consent  had  been  given  to 
other  propositic.ns  contained  in  the  original 
plan,  which  were  of  paramount  importance. 
In  the  first  place,  the  long  demanded  con- 
cession, that  the  crown  lands  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  was  formally  made,  but 


accompanied  by  the  condition  that  their  pro- 
duce was  in  the  first  instance  to  be  employed 
to  defray  the  civil  list,  which  was  also,  amu- 
singly enough,  fixed  by  the  constitution,  at 
500,000  dollars  annually.  The  present  in- 
come produced  by  the  domains  does  not 
reach  that  sum,  and  the  estates  are  obliged 
to  purchase  lands  sufficient  to  cover  the 
amount :  but  the  direction  of  these  lands  is 
under  their  control,  and  by  proper  manage- 
ment they  perhaps  look  for  a  surplus  at 
some  future  day.  A  second  point  granted 
by  the  King,  even  more  important  for  the 
nation  than  the  foregoing,  but  a  much  more 
doubtful  exertion  of  royal  generosity,  relates 
to  the  relative  position  of  landholders  and 
peasants  towards  one  another.  As  this  is 
the  point,  in  speaking  of  which  we  promised 
to  show  that  no  class  of  the  inhabitants  could 
look  with  indifference  at  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  Hanover,  we  must  enter  a  little 
more  fully  into  detail  for  explaining  its  im- 
portance. 

The  terms  on  which  land  is  held  by  the 
German  peasant  from  his  landlord  have 
long  been  unknown  in  England,  if  they  ever 
prevailed  to  the  same  extent  here.  In  all 
countries,  however,  there  must  have  been  a 
period  when  it  was  not  possible  to  convert 
every  value  into  money ;  and  we  find  in 
those  districts  which  lie  most  remote  from 
the  grand  routes  of  commerce,  and  especially 
in  those  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  the  most 
frequent  remains  of  contracts  in  kind.  Land 
was,  until  lately,  held  all  over  Germany  on 
a  mixed  rent,  part  of  which  was  paid  in  mo- 
ney, part  in  labor,  and  part  in  produce  of  the 
soil.  The  origin  of  these  contracts,  for  it  is 
not  denied  that  a  contract  once  existed,*  is 
for  the  most  part  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
middle  ages;  and  much  land  held  in  this 
manner  is  supposed  to  have  been  allodial 
property,  of  which  the  owner  surrendered 
the  manorial  rights  to  some  powerful  neigh- 
bor, and  submitted  even  to  the  payment  of  a 
fee,  or  to  some  kind  of  service,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  protection  in  a  time  of  danger. 
Modern  lawyers,  looking  rather  to  what 
they  consider  the  advantage  of  the  country 
and  the  agricultural  class,  than  displaying 
much  scrupulosity  respecting  the  actual 
state  of  property,  have  stated  as  a  broad 
principle,  that  land  held  on  this  kind  of  te- 
nure must  be  looked  upon  in  the  same  light 
as  acknowledged  fiefs,  the  virtual  property 
in  which  is  transferred  on  certain  conditions 
to  the  holder;  aud  they  assert  that  the  origin 
of  this  mode  of  tenuref  was  a  similar  neces- 
sity to  that  which  caused  the  granting  of 
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fiefs,  viz.  the  impossibility  of  cultivating  in 
any  other  manner,  at  a  period  when  labor- 
ers were  not  to  be  had  for  hire,  the  ground 
thus  given  away  by  the  grantor. 

Without  going  deeper  into  these  theories, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  of  late  years  a 
somewhat  startling  principle  of  legislation 
has  been  adopted  and  acted  upon  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Germany  ;  according  to 
which,  the  holder  of  lands  under  any  other 
conditions  than  those  of  a  contract  of  lease 
for  a  limited  number  of  years,can  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  property  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  vested  in  his  landlord,  on  the  payment 
of  an  indemnification,  which  varies  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  according  to  a  standard  de- 
creed by  the  legislature.* 

The  repugnance  felt  by  the  present  age  lo 
many  of  the  conditions  by  which  great 
part  of  the  peasants  hold  their  land,  made  it 
easy  to  give  these  services  the  appearance  of 
burdens  degrading  to  human  nature  ;  and 
that  some,  deservedly  regarded  as  such,  ex- 
isted, especially  in  the  Hanoverian  States, 
and  were  restored  with  the  abuses  before  al- 
luded to,  cannot  be  denied.  In  the  district 
of  Osnabruck,  for  instance,  the  landlords 
claimed  on  many  estates  the  rights  of  masters 
over  serfs  in  the  treatment  of  their  peasants, 
who  could  not  leave  the  ground,  or  marry, 
without  purchasing  their  permission,  and  on 
whose  death  a  certain  portion  of  their  pro- 
perty was  claimed  by  the  landlord. 

The  usual  fees,  however,  of  the  tithe  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  a  certain  number  of 
days'  service  in  the  year,  either  in  manual 
labor,  or  with  horse  and  carl,  bore  more  the 
character  of  a  rent  in  kind,  which  could  only 
become  an  oppression  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  exacted.  The  cases  in  which 
unlimited  service  of  this  kind  was  demand- 
ed, together  with  the  right  of  forcing  pea- 
sants into  the  immediate  service  of  the  land- 
lord, and  the  power  of  commanding  their  at- 
tendance on  hunting  parties,  might  more 
fairly  be  classed  with  actual  servitude,  and 
looked  upon  as  unjustifiable  grievances  at 
the  present  day. 

Every  right  of  this  kind  claimed  by  the 
landowner  in  France,  where  the  custom  was 
also  prevalent,  was  violently  abolished  at  the 
Revolution.  In  the  lands  occupied  by  the 
French  in  Germany,  the  more  oppressive  of 
these  claims  were  abolished  without  indemni- 
fication, and  the  others  declared  to  be  the 
subject  of  negociation  between  the  parties 
interested.  As  these  rights  returned  in  their 
full  force  to  the  landholders  on  the  restora- 
tion, it  was  natural  that  a  demand  should  en- 


*  In  some  states  20  years,  in  others  25  years 
purchase  has  been  fixed. 


sue  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  to 
purchase  freedom  from  them  in  Hanover, 
conformably  to  the  example  set  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  many  States  of  Southern  Ger- 
many. 

That  this  was  a  point  which  required  to  be 
approached  with  the  greatest  coolness  and 
with  the  tenderest  regard  for  the  interests  of 
all  concerned,  was  as  evident,  as  it  was  cer- 
tain that  no  agreement  satisfactory  to  all  par- 
ties could  be  concluded  without  a  cordial  co- 
operation and  conciliatory  mode  of  proceed- 
ing between  those  interested  in  the  question. 
How  much,  therefore,  had  both  parties  in 
Hanover  lost,  when  the  subject  came  to  be 
discussed,  through  the  distrust  naturally  in- 
spired by  violence  or  intrigues,  alike  incon- 
sistent with  the  more  rational  spirit  and  true 
enlightenment  of  the  age.  Had  the  differ- 
ent classes  placed  confidence  in  each  other's 
intentions,  it  would  have  been  easier  perhaps 
to  realise  the  wish  of  the  celebrated  lawyer 
whom  we  have  quoted  once  before ;  and  by 
some  clear  and  judicious  resolutions  as  to  the 
nature  of  private  contracts  in  general,*  to 
have  avoided  the  disagreeable  alternative  of 
forcing  any  one  to  give  up  what  he  naturally 
looks  upon  as  a  sacred  right  of  property. 

The  advocates  for  a  compulsory  release 
of  the  peasants  from  the  obligations  of  tithes 
and  personal  service,  adduced  some  reasons 
rather  more  plausible  as  recommendations 
to  adopt  the  measure  than  justificatory  of  its 
enforcement.  These  were,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  services  in  question  were  more 
costly  to  those  who  rendered,  than  profitable 
to  those  who  received  them  ;  that  the  taking 
of  tithes  opened  the  door  to  much  oppres- 
sion, inasmuch  as  the  landlord  had  the  pow- 
er of  preventing  the  peasant  from  housing 
his  crop  until  he  chose  to  take  his  due  ;  that 
tithes  operate  as  hindrances  to  improved  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  the  laborer  being  unwill- 
ing to  work  for  gain  which  he  is  obliged  to 
share  with  another. 

This  last  is,  in  truth,  the  favorite  argument 
of  prejudiced  ignorance  in  support  of  a  piti- 
ful fallacy.  No  one  can  be  ignorant  that 
the  value  of  the  tithe  and  the  amount  of  rent 
actually  paid,  make  up,  together,  the  real 
amount  of  rent.  The  landlord  loses  it  there- 
fore, the  Church  gains  it ;  but  the  tenant 
neither  loses  nor  gains  it,  and  merely  pays  to 
the  latter  what  he  would  otherwise  pay  to  the 
former.  Tithe  is  a  moral  tax,  a  spiritual 
rent.  But  while  the  landlord's  rent  and  the 
governments  tax  are  both  physical  necessi- 
ties, for  both  parties  possess  a  power  over 
the  tenant,  controlling  even  the  love  of  mo- 

*  Eichhorn,  Deutsche  Staats  und  Rechts-Ges 
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ney,  this  last,  in  its  turn,  predominates  over 
the  moral  necessity,  or  tithe,  in  the  tenant's 
mind  :  and  poverty,  sectarianism,  indolence, 
and  selfishness,  all  exert  their  cunning  to 
find  in  words  the  excuse  which  fact  cannot 
afford  them. 

Other  and  more  weighty  arguments  than 
the  foregoing  were  likewise  brought  for- 
ward to  urge  the  necessity  of  adopting  the 
measure  of  release.  It  was  observed,  that 
the  transfer  of  land  subject  to  these  burdens 
was  loaded  with  additional  ftes  to  the  land- 
lord, without  whose  consent  it  could  not  be 
alienated ;  that  no  division  of  the  land,  either 
by  sale  or  by  legacy*  was  allowed,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  necessity 
of  claiming  the  dues  from  several  possessors 
which  he  was  entitled  to  receive  from  one 
only;  in  short,  that  the  whole  law  of  inhe- 
ritance for  the  peasantry  depended  upon  the 
contingencies  of  this  kind,  to  which  the  class 
was  liable,  and  could  not  be  improved  until 
this  impediment  was  done  away  with. 

But  forcible  as  this  reasoning  is,  the  doc- 
trine of  obliging  others  to  give  up  establish- 
ed rights  of  property,  is  one  which  cannot 
be  received  too  cautiously :  for,  the  prece- 
dent once  established,  no  farther  barrier  re-j 
mains  to  check  an   even  transient  popular 
impulse;  and  the  rights  of  all  property  be- i 
come  a  mere  trust,  held  during  pleasure  of  j 
the  very  party  most  interested  in  its  re-as- ' 
sumption.      Nothing,  therefore,   is  secure:! 
least  of  all  then,  can  it  be  desirable  to  have 
the  principle  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  ■ 

MANDATE    FROM    THE    CROWN,   which    Was, 

the  ultimate  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  this\ 
case.  The  estates  had  indeed  expressed  the1 
wish  to  lay  down  the  principle  of  compul- 
sory release  for  the  peasants,  and  as  early 
as  the  year  1822  a  plan  was  drawn  out  fori 
its  execution,  but  it  was  only  with  the  new  j 
constitution  that  it  was  formally  adopted,  i 
and  under  this,  not  in  the  form   of  a| 

BILL  PASSED  BY  THE  TOTALITY  OF  THE   LE-  ! 

gislature,  but  as  a  grant  dictated  by  I 
the  crown  in  the  royal  patent  of  William  j 
IV.,  accompanying  the  draft  of  the  consti- 
tution which  had  received  his  assent.     So 
much  for  representative  weight  in  the 

DEPLORED   NEW  CONSTITUTION  ! 

But,  it  is  pretended,  besides  the  danger  of 
establishing  the  precedent  that  every  mo- 
narch on  his  accession  has  the  right  of  over- 
throwing all  that  had  been  agreed  to  by  his 
predecessor,  the  question  has  fairly  been 
started,  how  far  is  this  non-recognition  to 
be  carried?  If  the  constitution  is  not  to  be 
acknowledged,  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  all 
contracts  concluded  under  its  guarantee? 
Are  they  to  be  dissolved?  for  in  this  man- 
ner  no  permanent  change  can  be  effected. 


We  shall  reply  to  those  questions   shortly, 
and  for  the  first  we  would  say, — 

The  question  has  not  been  fairly  started, 
for  the  act  of  the  predecessor  has  been,  as 
we  shall  show,  established,  even  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation,  to  be  illegal  and 
incomplete. 

To  the  second, — that  though  the  Funda- 
mental Law  is  declared  null,  the  proceedings 
under  it  are  recognized ;  and  this  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  subjects  from  the  error  of  the 
ruler. 

To  the  third, — that  legal  changes  will  be 
permanent ;  as  they  alone  ought  to  be. 

We  must  here  pause  a  moment  to  notice 
also  a  fact  which  doubtless  will,  and  ought, 
to  have  its  fair  share  in  the  future  negocia- 
tions  between  the  king  and  his  people ; 
namely,  that  no  provision  for  the  existing 
royal  debts  is  made  in  the  economical  bud- 
get of  the  present  ministry,  to  whom  his 
Majesty's  English  politics  were  obnoxious  ; 
and  this  is  surely  a  just  and  an  honest  ground 
for  the  retainment  of  his  allowance  in  the 
country  where  the  debt  was  incurred :  for 
who  would  argue  that  the  creditors  should 
be  left  to  the  mercy  of  still  unsettled  Hano- 
verian contingencies  alone,  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  obligations  contracted  only  on 
the  faith  of  the  British  allowance  to  a  Prince 
of  its  Blood-Royal?  Any  motion  on  this 
subject,  though  intended  simply  to  insult  the 
Sovereign  in  question,  would,  if  common 
shame  and  common  honesty  did  not  reject 
it,  injure  but  the  English  creditor,  by  de- 
priving him  of  his  fair  security.  Such  a 
course,  and  the  silly  rumors  of  what  the  fu- 
ture is  to  be,  circulated  by  the  very  party 
who  are  certainly  not  in  the  confidence  of 
King  Ernest,  can  only  create  a  smile.  The 
whole  affords  one  more  melancholy  proof 
of  the  ignorance  and  inconsistency  which  of 
late  years  have  marked  the  proceedings  of 
all  who  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
legislation  of  that  country,  whose  welfare 
ought  to  have  been  more  carefully  watched 
by  Great  Britain  ;  and  whose  fate,  even  now 
that  the  relations  between  the  kingdoms  are 
no  longer  so  intimate,  cannot  be  matter  of 
indifference  to  us. 

The  Hanoverians  require,  however,  no 
interference  on  our  part  now  in  their  inter- 
nal concerns  ;  they  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves;  and  their  interests  would  not 
be  more  forwarded  than  our  own  by  any 
intermeddling  on  this  occasion.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  coincidence  in  point  of 
time  between  the  granting  of  the  first  nuga- 
tory constitution,  in  1819,  and  the  Congress 
of  Carlsbad  :  some  of  our  readers  may  have 
been  struck  by  the  similarly  contempora- 
neous appearance  of  the  second  constitution, 
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with  its  arbitrary  dispositions,  and  the  reso- 
lutions formed  by  the   Diet  at  Frankfort  in 

1831,  but  which   were  not  published  until 

1832.  What  a  singular  scene  must  that 
Diet  have  presented,  at  which  the  English 
minister  presented  remonstrances  in  the 
name  of  his  king  against  resolutions  to 
which  his  Hanoverian  colleague,  in  the 
name  of  the  same  king,  gave  his  consent  and 
affixed  his  signature ! 

We  have  now  gone  at  considerable  length 
into  the  history  of  the  later  Hanoverian 
changes,  repudiating  to  the  best  of  our 
power  the  assumption  of  any  marked  tone. 
or  party  feeling,  throughout  the  whole  de- 
tail. We  have  referred,  for  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry  into  existing  political  abuses,  to  the 
French  revolution,  but  rather  as  the  first 
obvious  and  exaggerated  development  of 
that  spirit,  than  as  itself  originating  principles 
which  in  reality  grew  out  of  the  progress  of 
society,  and  of  which  the  revolution  was 
only  the  perverted  child.  In  the  continuous 
progress  of  nations,  and  the  consequent 
ceaseless  increase  of  those  complications 
which  necessarily  arise  from  hourly  multiply- 
ing interests  and  eternally  extending  ramifi- 
cations of  thought,  fresh  views  and  feelings 
must  unceasingly  spring  up  in  society,  and 
its  very  nature  materially  change.  But  to 
refer  these  changes  to  the  sagacity  of  any 
particular  school,  or  the  vehemence  of  any 
particular  explosion,  is  only,  we  submit, 
mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause,  and  asking 
our  gratitude  not  for  the  source,  but  the 
misdirection -of  principles,  The  impulses 
so  generally  referred  to  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  their  origin  long  before  ;  in  the 
Gradual  enlightenment  of  the  age  :  but  it  is  a 
singular  hypothesis  to  assume  that  this,  con- 
fessedly general,  enlightenment,  was  only 
partial  and  confined  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
society  instead  of  being  participated  by  the 
upper  also.  It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a 
reason  why  the  latter,  who  possess  in  a 
higher  degree  the  advantages  of  education, 
should  yet  be  ignorant  of  truths  so  obvious, 
as  is  pretended,  to  their  inferiors.  The 
classes  in  whom  the  power  of  a  government 
is  generally  vested  could  scarcely  be  more 
ignorant  than  those  beneath  them.  And  are 
they  more  selfish  and  interested  ?  Has  Na- 
ture two  sets  of  feelings  and  passions  ?  The 
upper  ranks,  it  is  said,  are  more  concerned 
in  the  conservation  of  an  existing  order  of 
things  ;  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  per- 
sonal interests  they  hold  in  the  state.  This 
is  undeniable,  or  else  their  possession  of 
property  would  be  of  no  use  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  The  inferior  classes  are 
less  concerned,  and  this  from  their  inferior 
interests :    it  follows,  therefore,   that    these, 


unless  we  are  to  consider  them  alone  the 
sole  perfection  of  human  nature,  must  have 
greater  interest  than  their  superiors  in  eff  ct- 
ing  a  change  ;  and  consequently,  that  con- 
servation and  variation  are  both  equally  selfish. 
To  build  a  form  of  government  on  any  other 
basis  than  this  principle  of  selfishness  would 
be  attempting  an  abstract  perfection,  not  an 
adaptation  to  mankind  as  now  constituted ;  and 
would  therefore  be  useless,  as  all  attempts  at 
realizing  this  beau-ideal  have  proved. 

The  assumption,  then,  that  those  who 
conduct  governments,  are  in  general  more 
blind  or  more  selfish  than  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  manifestly  groundless  ;  and  if  we 
are  to  lake  particular  instances,  these  at  least 
should  be  approached  and  examined  with 
candor.  Tojudge  of  an  act  of  the  ruler,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Hanoverian  patent,  merely 
by  the  effect  it  has  produced  on  one  portion 
of  the  people,  is  assuredly  unjust.  Feelings 
can  be  adopted  as  the  measure  of  facts  only 
when  there  is  no  other  criterion  to  judge  by  : 
but  the  present  case  offers  an  opportunity  of 
examination  into  the  proceeding  itself ;  and, 
from  all  that  appears  on  this  head,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  hostile  impression, 
wherever  existing,  is  decidedly  premature. 

We  must  first  simply  state  the  facts  of  the 
case,  observing  preliminarily  that  if  a  Gov- 
ernment is  necessarily  slow  to  effectuate  a 
change  in  its  own  constitution,  the  cause 
may  fairly  be  attributed  rather  to  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  such  change,  and  a  sense  of  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  it,  together  with  a 
salutary  distrust  of  an  untried  system,  than 
to  the  mere  want  of  information  as  to  princi- 
ples. The  Government  of  a  country  too  is 
always  answerable,  the  people  never,  for  the 
measures  adopted  there.  The  supporters  ot 
innovation,  who  adopted  an  opposite  course 
from  different  motives,  as  we  have  shown, 
have  therefore  no  right  to  assume  for  them- 
selves an  exclusive  wisdom  or  disinterested- 
How  then  can  we  take  their  views  as 


ness. 


the  sole  basis,  their  impressions  as   the   sole 
guides  of  our  judgments  ? 

We  must  further  be  allowed  to  observe, 
that  we  shall  here  endeavor  to  avoid  mislead- 
ing ourselves  or  others,  by  a  misapplication 
of  terms.  The  apparent  meaning  of  the 
word  popular  refers  to  the  People  itself,  yet 
its  general  use  refers,  not  to  the  People  but 
the  Populace  :  that  lighter  portion  of  a 
solid  mass  which  flies  off  at  every  breath, 
and  atones  for  want  of  weight  by  levity  and 
agitation.  We  have  therefore  through- 
out this  article,  substituted  the  term  Demo- 
cratic in  its  purest  sense,  as  better  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  those  extreme  opinions,  which 
give  their  stamp  to  the  system  of  opposition 
to  the  Government. 
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We  now  turn  to  the  facts  of  the  case  be- 
fore us,  premising  that,  as  we  have  shown, 
both  the  Government  and  the  People  were 
agreed  on  the  necessity  of  material  changes 
in  the  Constitution  of  Hanover. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  States,  in 
1833,  propoui.ded  as  a  basis  of  future 
changes,  and,  in  fact,  of  a  Fundamental 
Law,  that  this  should  be  the  joint  work,  and 
settled  by  the  mutual  consent,  of  the  King 
and  the  States. 

The  Government,  accepting  this  condition, 
was  thus  bound  by  its  own  act  to  abide  by  it. 

The  propositions  for  the  Fundamental 
Law  were  accordingly  offered  by  the  States 
to  the  Government. 

The  Government,  receiving  the  proposi- 
tions, altered  some  of  the  most  material,*  by  a 
no  less  violent  change  than  the  transfer  of  the 
knights  from  the  Second  Chamber  to  the 
First  ;  which  created  an  aristocratic  prepon- 
derance not  contemplated  by  the  States  :  i.  e. 
the  Representatives  of  the  People. 

The  law,  so  altered,  was  at  once  put  into 
force  without  the  consent  of  the  States,  by  the 
very  Government  that  had  bound  itself  to 
act  only  toith  that  consent.  Thus  vitiating 
the  very  basis  of  its  own  proceedings  by  a 
Despotic  Act. 

Further,  the  Crown  had  itself  dissolved 
these  very  States  before  issuing  its  patent  for 
the  enactment  of  the  law  in  question.  So, 
that  in  fact,  the  Crown  had  barred  the  popular 
voice  from  pronouncing  the  very  judgment 
it  had  been  expressly  empowered  to  pro- 
nounce. 

The  Fundamental  Law  was  thus,  by  the 
sole  power  of  the  Crown,  fixed  as  the  Law 
of  the  People,  and  enforced  and  acted  upon 
as  such. 

Yet  this  irregularity  was  objected  to  at  the 
time  by  a  formal  protest  of  the  minister,  on 
behalf  of  the  People,  and  thus  the  right  of 
objection  was  preserved. 

So  far  then,  every  subsequent  step- of  the 
proceeding  vitiated,  and  was  vitiated  by,  the 
first  arrangement  :  and  the  protest  stamped 
the  seal  of  its  invalidity. 

But  the  advocates  of  this  singular  proceed- 
ing, which  multiplies  a  Sovereign  into  a 
Representative  Assembly,  and  makes  the 
two  negatives  on  the  popular  side   into  one 

*  These  alterations  were  fourteen  in  number. 
Amongst  them  were  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 
The  power  of  the  Crown  to  determine  upon  the 
cases  where  the  army  might  be  employed  ;  the 
right  to  interfere  in  corporations  in  matters  of 
justice,  in  the  transfer  of  causes  from  one  tribunal 
to  anoiher  :  its  exemption  from  the  national  audit 
of  its  own  household  accounts,  and  its  right  of 
dispensing  with  the  oath  to  the  Fundamental 
Law  in  its  own  servants  :  to  say  nothing  of  the 
feudal  tenure,  &c.  &c. 
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affirmative  of  despotic  power,  have  shown 
their  own  sense  of  the  incompleteness  of  this 
anomaly,  by  arguing  for  a  later  effectiveness 
of  the  change,  and  the  validity  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  question,  because  that  Fundamental 
Law  was  subsequently  agreed  to  by  the  States 
themselves. 

This  has  the  double  merit  of  being  the 
best  and  the  worst  argument  in  the  whole 
business. 

If,  as  is  contended,  it  is  conclusive  of  the 
validity  in  question  now,  it  is  not  less  conclu- 
sive of  the  invalidity  previously.  For  it  es- 
tablishes that,  by  the  general  sense  of  the 
Estates  or  Popular  Representatives,  the 
carrying  of  the  Fundamental  Law  into  effect 
in  the  first  instance  was  aviolation  of  acknow- 
ledged Representative  Rights,  and  that  all 
proceedings  since  are  thus  arbitrary  and 
invalid. 

But  further  :  if  the  subsequent  consent  of 
the  States  legalizes  the  act,  a  door  is  thrown 
open  to  all  future  Despotism — for  it  estab- 
lishes the  Precedent  that  any  confessed  ille- 
gality,— however  arbitrary,  and  even  ty- 
rannous— may  be  enforced  by  the  Sove- 
reign alone  ;  and  he  has  only  to  enact  an 
additional  clause,  rendering  future  dissent 
penal,  to  obtain  all  he  can  desire  in  future. 

For  the  rejection  of  this  precedent  Europe 
may  well  be  grateful  to  King  Ernest. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  the 
public  grounds  of  this  proceeding  :  but  a 
private  one  is  also  mixed  up  with  it.  The 
German  Jura  Agnatica,  or  Rights  of  Rela- 
tives, expressly  gives  the  Crown-property  as 
Entail  to  the  Heir  Presumptive,  and  provides 
for  his  Consent  in  cases  similar  to  the  one 
before  us.  So  jealously  is  this  guarded,  that 
it  has  been  laid  down  as  an  obvious  conse- 
quence of  the  foregoing,  that  even  a  novel 
arrangement,  or  interference  in  this  property, 
by  the  States,  is  a  virtual  alienation  ;  and 
consequently  only  binding  on  the  succes- 
sors when  the  entirety  of  the  Family  consent 
unto  the  same. 

In  Hanover  then,  as  in  England,  to  cut  otT 
an  Entail,  in  defiance  of  Protest  from  the 
next  Heir,  is  decidedly  illegal.  Thus  Pri- 
vate-Right as  well  as  Public-Right  was 
sacrificed  by  the  Royal  Patent  of  William 
IV.  in  1833. 

The  establishment  of  the  Fundamental 
Law  being  thus  defective  in  Constituted 
Forms,  and  destructive  in  Constitutional  ten- 
dency :  rendering  the  Sovereign,  in  fact, 
sole  judge  of  his  own  rights,  and  of  those  of 
his  family  ;  master  of  the  private  property  of 
his  subjects  and  of  their  public  voice  in  the 
States :  the  establishment,  we  repeat,  is 
equally  futile  in  itself,  and  fatal  in  its  conse- 
quences.    How  then  could  the  present  King 
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on  his  accession  to  the  Throne  publicly  ap- 
prove of  what  he  publicly  condemned  1  Fie 
could  not,  we  submit,  agree  to  what  he,  in 
common  with  many,  held  to  be  a  violation  of 
his  own  and  his  subjects'  rights.  Instead  of 
temporizing,  instead  of  dissembling,  he  at 
once  and  openly  appointed  a  Board  of  In- 
quiry into  the  operation  and  results  of  the 
obtruded  law.  The  names  of  the  Members 
are  those  of  men  of  acknowledged  skill  in 
jurisprudence  ;  and  the  result  of  this  moder- 
ate, and,  in  every  sense,  fair  Constitutional 
proceeding  was,  a  Report,  showing  the  in- 
elegibility  of  various  provisions  of  the  Fun- 
damental Law,  and  the  invalidity  of  its  estab- 
lishment. Hence  issued  the  Royal  Patent 
of  Nov.  1,  1837,  declaring  its  invalidity  in 
fact  and  the  abrogation  of  its  mere  form  ; 
and  announcing,  farther,  that  a  careful  in- 
quiry should  be  made  into  its  provisions,  and 
a  comparison  of  these  with  the  previously 
existing  Constitution  instituted  by  the  States 
of  the  People,  for  the  formation  of  a  more 
legal  system. 

The  Patent  of  last  November  is  therefore 
the  suspension  of  a  despotic  enactment,  and 
an  examination  into  its  tendency:  and  the 
fact  that  the  States  are  convoked  for  an  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  question,  ex- 
hibits   nothing    like    an    apprehension  of 
popular  opinion.     The  steps  that  seem  to 
ourselves  so  hostile  to  Liberty  are  simply 
the  very  forms  of  the  old  Constitution,  neces- 
sarily brought  into  play,  when   the   funda- 
mental law  that  superseded  them  was  shown 
to  be  nugatory  by  the  Commissioners  of  In- 
quiry. But  these  forms  in  Hanover  are  very 
different  from  the  view  taken  of  them  else- 
where: the  elder  Governments  of  Germany 
are  essentially,  as  we  long  since  remarked, 
Despotic     Paternities — where     the    voice 
of  the  sovereign  is  imperative,  but  his  sway 
attempered.  If  the  Fundamental  Law  is  nu- 
gatory therefore,  the  old  forms  must  remain 
in  force,  or  else  the  people  be   left    without 
any  Government  till  a  new  one  is  prepared. 
Though  the  last  Constitution   therefore 
is  nought  in  point  of  fact,  the  Repeal   may 
be  necessary  as  an  Act  of  Form  :  there  are 
abuses  to  be  remedied  even  in  the  last :  and 
amongst  them  surely  the  seizure   and    do- 
nation of  private  property  by   the    Crown- 
Mandate  of  William  IV.  is  not  one    of  the 
least.       The   strangely  anomalous  position 
of  the  English  and   Hanoverian  Ministers 
of  the   same   Sovereign   at  the   Diet    is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  mismanagement  com- 
plained  of:  and    that  a  system   so  fraught 
with  doubts  and  uncertainty  should  be  sus- 
pended till    it   can  be  constitutionally  cor- 
rected by  the  joint  labors  and  cooperations 
of  the    National  Representatives  and  the 


Ministry,  cannot,  if  calmly  considered,  be  a 
matter  of  regret  to  any  one  not  compromised 
by  former  acts. 

With  regard  to  the  assumed  displeasure 
of  the  Diet,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  any  such  feeling  has 
yet  appeared,  and  we  would  challenge 
proof  of  any  grounds  for  the  assertion  :  we 
know  they  do  not  exist,  and  that  the  King's 
present  course  is  viewed  there  simply  as 
suspensory,  this  being  its  real  character. 
Equally  and  utterly  untrue  is,  we  positive- 
ly asseit,  the  allegation,  that  the  King  of 
Hanover  consulted  or  acted  by  advice  of 
any  English  conservative  whatever,  as  to 
the  course  to  be  followed  in  his  dominions. 

We  would  remark  too  on    a   point  upon 
which  far  greater  stress  has  been  laid   than 
it  seems  to  us  to  deserve;  we  mean  the  pro- 
ceedings   respecting  the  seven    Gottingen 
Professors.     We   perceive   that  the  protest 
of  these  justly  eminent  men  does    not  turn 
upon  the  Constitutional  right  of  the  main 
question  so  much  as  on  the  point,  whether, 
having  accepted  and  sworn  to  one    Consti- 
tution in  1833,  they   can,  consistently  with 
that  oath,  act  under  the  abrogation   of  the 
system.      This,  however  important,  is   to- 
tally distinct  from  the  main  question,  and  is 
in  fact  a  mere  point  of  conscience  for  them- 
selves.     But   the    long  interval    between 
their  protest  and   dismissal,  is,  in   itself,  an 
indicative  of  moderation  on  the  Sovereign's 
part,  and  totally  opposite  to  the  feelings  he 
is  accused  of  entertaining.       He  seems,  in 
truth,  to  have  proceeded  to  the  last  act  only 
when  the   example    was  becoming   conta- 
gious through  his  clemency  or  supineness. 
The  fact,  or  even  the  rumor,  long  since  cur- 
rent  in   Germany,  that    Kiel    had    invited 
these  Professors  to  her  walls,  proves  that  in 
the  Opinion  of  their  warmest   admirers  the 
dismissal  of  the  seven   Professors    was   a 
natural  consequence  of  their  conduct,  while 
the  calumniated  King  of  Hanover  himself, 
wishing  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, delayed  it  to  the  utmost,  and  has 
at  length  reluctantly  \Tielded  to   the   neces- 
sity  of  preserving  subordination  at  home. 

We  would  therefore  recommend  our 
readers  to  wait  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  States ;  and  not  take  assumptions  for 
granted,  and  argue  on  them  for  improbable 
conclusions.  Nothing  is  yet  known,  and 
nothing  can  be  known  of  the  future,  till  it 
comes  to  pass.  To  anticipate  the  results  of 
uncommenced  deliberations  without  one 
clue  to  the  nature  of  those  deliberations  is 
an  error,  of  reasoning  we  will  not  say,  but 
of  imagination  and  prejudice,  of  which  we 
shall  be  most  reluctant  to  accuse  our  coun- 
trymen. 
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Art.  IX. — Reise  nach  dem  Ural,  dem  Altai, 
u/id  dem  Kaspischen  Meere  auf  bej'eht  Sr. 
Mojestat  des  Kaisers  von  Russland  im 
Jahre  1826.  ausgefukrtvbn  A.  von  Hum- 
boldt, G.  Eh  re nber g,  und  G.  Rose.  Mine- 
ralognchgeognostischer  Tkeil  und  his- 
torischer  Berichl  der  Reise  vo?i  G.  Rose. 
(Travels  in  the  Ural,  the  Altai,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  by 
command  of  H.  M.  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, in  the  year  1829.  By  A.  von  Hum- 
boldt, G.  Ehrenberg,  and  G.  Rose.  The 
Mineralogicogeognostic  Portion  and 
Historical  Report  of  the  Journey  by  G. 
Rose.) 

Mineralogisch-geognostisclie  Reise  nach  dem 
Ural,  dem  Altai,  und  dem  Kaspischen 
Mcerc  von  Gustav  Rose.  Erster  Band. 
Reise  nach  dem  no  rdlichen  Ural  und  dem 
Altai.  Mit  Kupfern,  Karten,  und 
Hnlzschnitten.  (Mineralogico-geognostic 
travels  in  the  Ural,  the  Altai,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  By 
Gustavus  Rose.  Vol.  1. — Travels  in 
the  Northern  Ural  and  Altai,  with  Cop- 
perplates, Maps,  and  Wood-cuts.)  Ber- 
lin, 1837. 

The  objects  of  the  journey,  of  which  the 
volume  before  us  affords  us  the  first  and  a 
partial  report,  are  too  well  understood  in 
Europe  and  the  civilized  world  in  general 
to  render  necessary  any  details  in  this  article. 
To  thos?e  who  seek  to  inquire  into  its  causes 
and  particular  objects,  a  full  explanation  is 
offered  in  the  preface  of  this  work,  extracted 
from  the  writings  of  Von  Humboldt.  It 
may  be  requisite  here  to  apprize  the  reader 
that  the  volume  under  consideration  is  not 
the  production  of  the  celebrated  traveller 
himself,  as  a  glance  at  the  former  title 
would  induce  him  to  believe;  but  simply 
the  scientific  report  of  Mr.  Rose,  the  first 
portion  of  which  is  now  presented,  and  th^ 
contents  of  this  part  fully  indicated  by  the 
second  title  at  the  head  of  this  review.  It 
is  therefore  necessarily  less  interesting  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  even  to  general 
science,  than  former  details  from  the  pen  of 
M.  A.  Von  Humboldt;  but  yet  it  is  impor- 
tant in  itself  as  affording  not  merely  the 
positive  facts  of  the  expedition,  but  also  as 
to  a  certain  extent  assisting  us  to  form  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  mineral  productions  of 
the  Russian  Empire;  and  consequently,  as 
well  of  the  resources  that  country  can  com- 
mand as  of  the  inducements  that  may  tend 
to  divide  her  pursuits,  of  the  objects  of  am- 
bition now  generally  attributed  to  her,  with 
more  domestic  acquisitions. 

The  long  extent  of  the  Russian  domini- 
ons in  Asia,  bordering  so  many  kingdoms 


of  the  latter,  maybe  considered  as  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  for  science  in  the  present 
instance,  as  opening  a  wide  field  for  investi- 
gation by  a  European  pr.wer,  aided  by  the 
light  of  European  intelligence,  and  by  the 
regularity  of  an  established  European  po- 
litical system,  into  the  mineral  riches  of  a 
continent  continually  displaying  unques- 
tionable indications  of  affluence  in  that  de- 
partment of  nature,  but  the  levity  of  whose 
natives,  and  the  instability  of  whose  proper 
governments,  have  hitherto  barred  the  re- 
searches of  travellers  in  their  own  territory  ; 
and  this  is  no  less  from  the  absence  of  every 
thing  like  security  for  the  person,  than  from 
the  want  of  every  facility  to  bring  their  labors 
to  an  efficient  termination.  Throug  h  the  long 
chain  of  communication  thus  opened  from 
the  West  towards  the  East,  we  might  look 
in  vain  for  native  governments  competent 
to  understand  the  utility  of  such  labors,  still 
less  to  commence,  or  even  assist,  the  under- 
taking. The  borders  of  the  Turk  and  the 
Persian,  overrun  by  fierce  and  uncivilized 
predatory  tribes,  display  and  insult  the 
weakness  of  the  respective  governments; 
yet  these  are  established  Asiatic  powers; 
the  Afghan,  the  Usbek,  the  Bucharian,  like 
the  Mongol  and  Manchew,  posse. s  even 
fewer  elements  for  the  task  ;  and  though 
their  cupidity  can  be  easily  excited,  it  is  only 
by  visible  objects,  the  scanty  and  irregular 
spoils  of  plunder;  or,  at  best,  a  laborious 
and  imperfect  traffic. 

In  Persia,  it  is  true,  not  many  years 
since,  awakened  a  partial  anxiety  to  ascer- 
tain and  cultivate  the  riches  hidden  beneath 
the  soil;  and  some  dispositions  of  the  late 
enterprising  and  intelligent  Prince,  Abbas 
Mirza,  led  almost  to  an  attempt  to  form  a 
Company  for  Mining.  But  the  desire  of 
personal  aggrandizement  that  might  have 
led  to  some  beneficial  result  gave  way  to 
the  narrowness  of  personal  interests  of  the 
hour  in  the  individuals  themselves  ;  and  to 
this  was  superadded,  not  merely  the  sense 
of  insecurity,  so  fatally  verified  shortly  af- 
terwards by  the  conquests  of  their  northern 
neighbors,  but  also  the  obstacle  of  personal 
avarice  in  the  Head  of  the  State.  European 
capital  and  enterprise  were  vainly  sought 
at  a  moment  when  Europe  was  awakening 
to  the  ruin  of  American  dreams  ;  and  even 
the  blindness  of  speculation  at  length  felt 
the  objections  of  want  of  wood  and  water, 
machinery,  cattle,  means  of  transit,  sub- 
sistence, accommodation,  and  of  roads ;  and, 
more  than  all  these,  the  dangerous  vicinity 
of  an  all-grasping  native  Government,  and 
of  a  still  more  dangerous,  powerful,  and 
incumbent  European  enemy. 

If  then   in  the  hands  of  native  Powers 
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any  possible  approximation  towards  Mine- 
ralogical  labors  and  discovery  is  utterly 
hoptiess,  it  is  only  the  two  great  European 
proprietors  of  the  land  that  can  undertake 
the  task  with  any  prospect  of  success.  The 
chain  of  British  research  extends  along  the 
mighty  range  of  the  Himmalayehrand  links 
the  recent  province  of  Assam  to  the  Indian 
Empire  ;  while  Russia  is  actively  exploring 
for  the  purposes  of  science,  and  perhaps  of 
future  dominion,  the  northern  course  of  the 
Ural  mountains  and  the  eastward  declen- 
sion of  the  Altai :  and  thus  the  projecting 
arms  of  advancingciviiisation  approach,  and 
may  yet  include  or  haply  dissever  the  ter- 
restrial portion  of  the  territories  of  "  the  Son 
of  Heaven." 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  largely  upon 
this  portion  of  the  subject,  for  the  facts  in 
the  volume  before  us  open  an  entirely  novel 
view  ot  the  possible  destinies  of  Russia.  In 
the  alarm  that  has  been  so  long  and  widely 
spread  regarding  the  views  of  Catharine 
and  her  successors,  though  we  rejoice  to 
recognize  the  stern  and  suspicious  mastiff- 
vigilance  of  the  national  spirit,  watchful  for 
its  own  independence  in  integrity,  we  have 
never  fully  participated  in  the  belief  of  the 
practicability  of  those  views  to  any  very 
serious  extent:  and  we  are  the  less  dispo- j 
sed  to  entertain  such  alarm  when  we  exa-] 
mine  the  long  pretension  of  the  Russian 
line  into  the  heart  of  a  wild  and  lawless 
nomade  existence,  whose  cupidity  will  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  riches  disco- 
vered, and  whose  aggressive  inroads  will 
render  indispensable  an  eternal  chain  of 
fortified  posts;  which  either  by  warfare  or 
more  gentle  intercourse  must  necessarily 
disseminate  a  portion  of  civilisation  amongst 
them.  Thus,  while  the  dominion  of  the 
predominating  Power  is  gradually  consoli- 
dating itself,  it  will  likewise  tend  to  im- 
prove its  ruder  neighbors  in  the  very  arts 
most  formidable  to  its  own  extension;  and 
the  years,  perhaps  ages,  that  must  elapse 
before  either  party  can  securely  maintain  an 
ascendancy  dangerous  beyond  their  length  of 
frontier, will  surely  give  time  for  remoter  na- 
tions, such  as  now  acknowledge  our  own  do- 
minion or  influence,  to  offer  the  firm  barrier 
of  civilised  communitiesto  the  already  antici- 
pated aggression. 

We  have  thrown  out  these  remarks,  as 
naturally  suggested  by  the  circumstances  ; 
and  shall  hereafter  return  to  a  more  careful 
and  prolonged  consideration  of  the  question  : 
but  for  the  present  article  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  peculiar  information  afford- 
ed  by  the  volume  immediately  before  us,  and 
in  the  shape  rather  of  a  digest  of  the  most 
material  and  interesting  points    throughout, 


than  of  partial  extracts  from  passages ;  since 
those  to  whom  the  details  are  of  superior  in- 
terest will  naturally  recur  to  the  book  itself 
and  the  Chart  of  the  Ural  chain  which  ac- 
companies it.  For  something  beyond  mere 
science,  we  must  wait,  we  fear,  for  details 
from  M.  A.  von  Humboldt  himself. 

This  accomplished  traveller  had  it  seems 
been  requested  in  the  year  1829  by  M.  de 
Cancrin,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  to  whom  the  present  volume  is  dedi- 
cated, to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  eligibility 
of  a  coinage  of  Platina  from  the  Ural  and  its 
relative  value  to  gold  and  silver.  lie  had 
already  been  applied  to  by  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment on  the  same  subject ;  and  a  pro- 
posal had  also  been  made  by  some  private 
individuals  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  in- 
troduce the  new  metal  into  circulation  by  a 
coinage  supported  and  recognized  by  Go- 
vernment authority.  The  doubts  entertain- 
ed by  M.  von  Humboldt  of  the  eligibility  of 
the  measure  proposed  to  him,  have  not,  he 
candidly  states,  been  justified  by  the  result  ; 
though  possibly  the  moderation  of  the  issue 
and  the  great  extent  of  the  Empire  lessened 
or  averted  altogether  the  anticipated  mis- 
chiefs. But  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  Russian  Government  was  no  way  di- 
minished towards  the  eminent  philosopher  by 
this  occurrence.  On  the  contrary,  happen- 
ing in  the  course  of  the  correspondence  to 
express  his  wish  to  visit  the  Ural  Mountains 
and  compare  them  with  the  Andes  chain  of 
New  Grenada,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney at  the  Imperial  expense.  As  he  was 
then  (December,  1827,)  engaged  in  giving 
public  lectures,  he  was  allowed  to  fix  his  own 
time  for  the  expedition  as  well  as  to  select  hia 
companions  ;  and  in  1829  he  accordingly  set 
out  with  Professor  Ehrenberg  of  Berlin,  the 
celebrated  botanist,  and  Professor  Rose,  the 
Mineralogist,  author  of  the  volume  before  us. 
The  direction  and  objects  of  the  journey  were 
left  to  M.  von  Humboldt's  own  discretion  ; 
he  shared  the  scientific  investigations  with  his 
two  learned  associates  ;  nor,  judging  from 
the  manner  in  which  Professor  Ro.se  has 
executed  his  portion  of  the  task — the  only 
one  that  has  yet  appeared- — could  the  labor 
have  devolved  into  abler  hands. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  made  all  due 
provisions  for  the  undertaking,  with  regard 
to  the  various  expenses.  Carriages,  cou- 
riers, and  from  15  to  20  post-horses  were 
placed  at  the  travellers'  disposal  :  a  military 
escort  was  provided  for  their  safety.and  even 
a  selection  of  residences  for  their  accommo- 
dation. They  were  attended  also  by  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Mines  who  spoke  French  and 
German  ;  nothing   was  neglected  to  insure 
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their  comfort;  and  every  promise  made  to 
them  was  fulfilled  in  the  course  of  the  under- 
taking. The  Southern  provinces  of  Russia, 
including  Mount  Ararat,  were  also  offered 
for  their  investigation  ;  but  this  did  not  enter 
into  their  plan. 

Sixteen  months  after  his  return  from  this 
journey  (of  14,500  versts,  or  2000  geogra- 
phical miles  of  6,955  versts  each — the  Ger- 
man geographical  mile  is  about  two  hours,) 
M.  von  Humboldt,  in  February  1831,  re- 
ceived  a  second  offer  from  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment, to  visit  at  choice  either  Finland  or 
the  Caucasus  :  but  he  was  prevented  by  cir- 
cumstances from  accepting  it. 

The  Author  with  his  fellow-laborers,  MM. 
von  Humboldt  and  Ehrenberg,  quitted  Ber- 
lin on  the  12th  April,  1829,  and  took  their 
course  through  Konigsberg  and  Dorpat,  Es- 
thonia,  and  Livonia,  to  Petersburg.  The 
details  of  the  journey  are  not  unamusing,and 
are  interspersed  with  observations  more  im- 
mediately relating  to  the  Mineralogy  of  the 
country.  At  Konigsberg  and  ihe  neighbor- 
ing: towns  the  sea  shore  is  almost  a  forbidden 
ground  lo  the  inhabitants,  being  farmed  at  a 
high  rate,  and  jealously  watched  ;  so  that  the 
fishermen  can  only  put  to  sea  at  certain  pre- 
scribed  points  of  the  coast;  and  the  loiterer 
who  is  found  in  the  prohibited  places  incurs 
annoyance  and  detention.  The  value  of  the 
Amber  may  bo  judged  from  the  fact,  that  the 
coast  between  Dantzic  and  Memel  is  let  to  a 
Mr.  Douglas  for  10,000  dollars  per  annum. 
His  magazine  contained  150,000  lbs.  of  this 
precious  commodity  ;  greatly  deteriorated,  it 
would  seem,  in  price,  by  the  political  and 
other  changes  in  Turkey,  formerly  the  chief 
consumer.  It  was  kept  in  rooms  vaulted 
and  secured  with  iron  doors,  to  guard  against 
fire,  it  being  highly  inflammable. 

At  Petersburg  the  author  enters  more  into 
detail.  The  district  itself,  the  rich  Mineralo- 
gical  collections  of  the  Capital,  and  the  size 
and  splendor  of  the  Crown  Jewels,  naturally 
excited  a  strong  interest.  He  gives  a  plate 
of  the  diamonds,  drawn  of  their  proper  size, 
as  the  most  distinguished  gems  of  that  extra- 
ordinary collection.  The  one  on  the  top  of 
the  Imperial  Sceptre  weighs  194-$  carats,and 
its  largest  diameter  is  one  inch  3^  lines.  It 
long  adorned  the  throne  of  Nadir  Shah,  and 
was  bought  with  other  jewels  from  the  Afghan 
plunderer  by  M.  Schafrass,  an  Armenian,  at 
Bagdat  for  50,000  piastres.  Catherine  II. 
purchased  it  twelve  years  afterwards  at  the 
price  of  450,000  silver  rubles  and  a  patent  of 
nobility. 

Professor  Rose,  like  every  other  stranger, 
is  much  struck  with  the  magnificent  propor- 
tions of  St.  Petersburg.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising :  its  scale  of  building  so  far  exceeds 


London,  Edinburgh,  and  Calcutta,  that  the 
first  impression  must  necessarily  surpass  that 
made  by  any  city  inferior  to  it  in  this  respect. 
But  the  excitement  is  soon  diminished  by  a 
totally  opposite  feeling.  The  first  admira- 
tion subsided,  these  splendid  facades  of  gi- 
gantic palaces  and  enormous  vistas  that 
mock  the  common  dimensions  of  usefulness, 
offer  only  houses  which  no  inhabitants  can 
fill,  and  streets  that  no  crowd  can  throng. 
It  is  neither  a  city  nor  a  solitude.  Man  is 
there  indeed,  but  his  utmost  numbers  dwindle 
into  scattered  groups  of  diminutive  pigmies 
that  haunt  and  infest  the  scenes  they  cannot 
inhabit.  In  contrast  to  the  Public  edifices  of 
former  ages,  mere  art  is  mighty,  man  seems 
nothing  ;  lost  in  that  giant  display,  shorn  of 
his  just  importance,  and  no  longer  the  lord 
of  creation  nor  the  master  of  his  own  work. 
Petersburg  strikes  the  mind  as  an  emblema- 
tic miniature  of  Russian  Empire  and  ambi- 
tion : — its  designs  too  vast  for  human  achieve- 
ment, too  exaggerated  for  social  life  :  its 
long  Perspective,  the  gorgeous  high-road  of 
dreaming  imagination,  spreading  out  towards 
a  something,  which  yet  is  nothing,  and  never 
can  be  more.  When  Russia  shall  produce 
giants  Petersburg  will  be  their  lofty  dwelling- 
place  ;  while  she  produces  but  men  they 
seem  strangers  in  their  own  capital : — and 
such  have  been  her  views  ;  mistaking  mag- 
nitude  for  might,  ambition  for  vigor,  and  en- 
largement for  concentration.  And  yet  it  is 
splendid. 

They  left  Petersburg  June  20th  with  a  Rus- 
sian mining  officer  as  guide,  a  courier,  and  a 
cook  ;  the  latter  a  most  indispensable  at- 
tendant, since  at  the  stations  beyond  Moscow 
travellers  are  obliged  to  cook  for  themselves 
in  the  kitchens.  In  the  larger  towns,  where 
the  wealthier  citizens  receive  strangers,  the 
traveller  is  directed  by  the  police  to  one  of 
those  in  his  turn  :  and  Siberian  hospitality, 
offering  a  lodging,  not  unfrequently  includes 
board  also.  The  new  Arsenal  of  theKrem- 
I  in  at  Moscow  contains  the  crowns,  sceptre, 
throne,  arms,and  jewels  of  the  Russian  Czars, 
with  a  variety  of  other  costly  curiosities,furm- 
ing,  we  are  told,  a  larger,  a  more  extraor- 
dinary and  precious  collection  than  perhaps 
can  be  found  elsewhere  :  exceeding  in  value 
even  that  of  the  Jewel  Office  in  London,  es- 
timated at  2,000,000  pounds  sterling.  In 
the  Zoological  Museum  is  preserved  a  large 
tiger  killed  in  Siberia,  where  it  seems  they 
sometimes  wander  from  the  South  ;  the  dis- 
covery of  their  bones  in  these  regions  there- 
fore must  not  always  be  looked  upon  as  con. 
nected  with  past  phenomena. 

At  Kasan  the  Tatars  form  one-third  of  a 
population  of  about  50,000  souls.  They 
live  chiefly  by  trade,  and   have  there  several 
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manufactories  of  soap  and  leather,  which  are 
much  valued  and  in  great  demand.  They 
sailed  hence  down  the  Volga  to  Bolgarii,  a 
village  beyond  Bolghar,  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  Volga-Bulgarians,  and  the  largest  and 
oldest  ruins  in  the  Russian  empire.  Here 
they  were  received  by  the  whole  population 
of  the  village  drawn  up  on  the  bank  of  the 
river;  and  the  Elders,  after  the  Russian 
fashion,  presented  salt  and  bread  to  M.  von 
Humboldt.  They  found  among  the  ruins  of 
the  town  traces  of  the  waier-pipe,  and  even 
specimens  of  Arabesque  ornament  on  the 
walls,  of  a  Bath.  Silver  and  copper  coins, 
copper  rings,  earrings,  &c.  are  frequently 
found  and  offered  freely  for  sale.  These 
Bulgarians  formed  in  the  7th  century  an  in- 
dependent people,  extending  from  the  East 
bank  of  the  Volga  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
constantly  at  war  with  the  Russians.  Kla- 
proth  and  Fnihn  suppose  their  name  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  river.  This  we  ac- 
cept  only  as  a  modern  derivative,  the  termi- 
nation or  (unexplained  hitherto)  being,  we 
suggest,  a  dialectical  possessive,  originally  of 
Royalty.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  His- 
torical details  furnished  of  this  race,  but  must 
content  ourselves  with  noticing  a  rather  sin- 
gular law,  venerable  doubtless  for  its  antiquity, 
and  which  possibly  was  needed  to  no  great 
extent ;  namely,  that  of  hanging  all  espe- 
cially clever  persons.  This  munificent  re- 
ward of  distinguished  talent  was  instituted 
less,  we  presume,  for  the  encouragement  of 
merit  than  for  the  reason  assigned  by  an 
Eastern  traveller  : — That  such  persons  were 
most  acceptable  in  the  presence  and  for  the 
immediate  service  of  the  Deity  ! 

Professor  Rose  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  correct  meaning  of  the  much 
mooted  word  Tatar,  on  the  authority  of  M. 
von  Humboldt. 

In  the  Russian  dominions,  the  term  Tatar 
always  refers  to  a  Turkish  race,  and  these 
do  not  present  the  Mongol  features.  The 
Tatars  of  the  Crimea,  of  Kasan,  and  of  To- 
bolsk, belong  to  what  is  called  the  Caucasian 
family  :  Tatars  are  Turks ;  but  the  former 
appellation  originally  with  Asiatic  writers  re- 
ferred to  the  Mongols.  This  last  word,  in 
the  Chinese  vocabularies  compiled  in  the  15?h 
century  under  the  Ming  Dynasty  at  Pekin,  is 
translated  by  Tata  or  Tataeul ;  the  r  being 
constantly  substituted  for  I  in  Chinese.  The 
incorrect  application  of  the  word  Tatar,  which 
signifies  a  Mongol  (Mohu,  Mongu),  to  the 
noble  Turkish  race,  originated  in  the  Mongol 
invasion.  When  Djudji,  son  of  Zinghis  Khan, 
overran  the  north  west  of  Asia  and  the  east 
of  Europe,  the  Turks  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Dnieper  fell  under  Mongol  dominion 
The  Princes  of  Kipchak,  which  reached  from 


the  Dniester  to  the  Jemba  in  the  Kirghis 
steppe,  called  themselves  Tatars  or  Mongols; 
though  tradition  affirms  that  Zinghis,  the  head 
of  the  Khalkas  or  Calcha-Mongols,  was  of 
Turkish  blood,  and  that  the  mother  of  Timour 
was  a  Turkish  woman.  The  Khans  who 
ruled  Kasan,  Astrachan,  and  the  Crimea, 
after  the  division  of  Zinghis'  Kingdom,  were 
called  Tatars  ;  their  subjects  and  soldiers 
were  principally  Turks.  They  themselves 
soon  adopted  the  Turkish  language,  and 
hence  arose  the  custom  of  confounding  the 
rulers  with  their  subjects,  under  the  Tatar 
name.  Alluding  to  the  well-known  pun  of 
St.  Louis,  of  sending  the  Tatars  to  their 
Tatarean  realms,  the  author  adds :  In  like 
manner  the  first  Spanish  discoverers  of  Ame- 
rica, from  the  dog-like  characterof  the  Caribs, 
altered  their  proper  name  Carina  or  Calina 
into  the  word  cannibal. 

"In  the  last  half  century,  (he  proceeds), 
the  confusion  of  Tatar  and  Turk  has  in- 
creased amongst  the  best  writers,  such  as 
Meiner,  Adelung,  and  Cuvier,  Kemusat,  who, 
with  Klaproth,  had  determined  the  original 
identity  of  the  Mongols  and  Tartars,  pro- 
posed to  confine  the  latter  appellation  to  the 
former  race.  But  in  the  utter  commixture  of 
the  Northern  tribes  to  use  Tatar  as  a  gene- 
ric name,  would  lead  but  to  further  confusion, 
as  if  we  were  to  distingush  Deutschen  from 
Teutschen. 

"  When  we  speak  of  Tatar  features,  un- 
derstanding by  it  a  certain  inclination  of  the 
angle  of  the  eye  and  projecting  cheek  bones, 
this  certainly  is  justified  by  the  identity  of  the 
Mongols  and  Tatars  :  but  the  Russian  Ta- 
tars have,  like  the  Turks  and  Indo-Germanic 
races,  a  Caucausian  physiognomy.  Tne  Ta- 
tars of  Kasan  and  Tobolsk  are  by  no  means 
Tataric  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  nor 
is  it  so  applied  to  the  Mongol  races,  the  Kal- 
mucks, Sungari,  Torguts  and  Burats." 

We  have  not  time  to  enter  here  upon  the 
wide  field  of  discussion  which  these  remarks 
open  to  us;  and  shall  content  ourselves  for 
the  present  with  observing,  that  the  Chinese 
vocabularies  of  the  15th  century  are  of  lit- 
tle value  in  identifying  a  race  so  ancient  as 
the  Tatars  :  the  meaning  of  their  name, 
though  overlooked  or  forgotten,  is  surely  not 
lost  to  the  learned  research  of  Europe  ;  and 
certainly  bears  no  affinity  whatever  to  the 
sense  of  the  word  Mongol,  On  the  contrary 
it  has  its  precise  equivalent  of  meaning  in  the 
language  of  every  oldest  race  in  existence,and 
of  these  alone, — but  the  question  would  lead 
too  far,  and  we  must  return  to  it  hereafter. 
The  Chinese  word  Tataeul,  is  obviously  a 
compound,  and  not  ihe  mere  substitution  of 
the  final  r  by  eul.  But  for  the  original  word, 
we  are  satisfied  for  the  moment  to  take  it,  as 
it  is  usually  received,  with  a  comparatively 
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modern  derivation  ;  from  a  prince  or  a  river, 
like  the  instance  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
till  we  have  an  opportunity  of  showing,  as 
we  trust  to  be  alle  to  do,  whence  it  really 
originated. 

On  the  way  to  Perm,  the  travellers  first 
fell  in  with  a  party  of  exiles  destined  for  Si- 
beria, and  consisting  of  from  60  to  80  women 
and  girls.  They  were  unfettered,  conse- 
quently  not  of  the  worst  class  of  criminals  ; 
for  these  last  are  all  fastened  by  one  hand 
to  a  long  rope.  Each  party  is  escorted  by 
Bashkirs  armed  and  mounted  in  their  usu- 
al fashion. 

At  Malmusch  they  found  the  Post-master 
imbued  with  a  taste  for  Mineralogy ;  large 
quantities  ofteeth  and  bones  of  the  Mammoth, 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  VVjatka,  lay  before 
and  even  within  his  house. 

The  forest  in  the  neighborhood  is  compo- 
sed of  Pines  and  Firs  (Pinus  abies  etsylves- 
tris)  and  extends  two  days'  journey.  Con- 
flagrations are  frequent ;  and  sometimes  for 
miles  together  nothing  is  seen  but  charred 
trunks  of  trees.  The  negligence  of  travel- 
lers and  shepherds  is  the  cause  here  as  else- 
where  ;  but  wood  of  course  is  of  no  value  in 
these  districts. 

At  the  large  village  of  Werchne-Mulinsk 
are  large  copper-mines  belonging  to  Count 
Polier  :  the  copper  ores  obtained  and  smelted 
here  are  termed  sand-ores  (Sanderze)  and 
are  found  on  the  oldest  layers  of  white  Sand- 
stone. This  Sandstone  formation  on  the 
Western  side  of  the  Ural  is  of  great  extent, 
not  only  in  the  Government  of  Perm,  but  of 
Wjatka  and  Orenburg  also  ;  and  mining  pro- 
ceeds on  many  points  along  the  banks  of  the 
AVjatka,  Kama,  Dioma,  and  Sakmara.  On 
the  East  side,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  found, 
and  the  celebrated  copper-mines  of  Gumes- 
chewsk,  Nischne-Tagilsh,  and  Bogoslowsk, 
offer  a  totally  different  arrangement. 

The  BeroswajaGora,  not  very  far  from  the 
village  of  Nowaja-Alexejewskay a, approaches 
to  within  four  versts  distance  of  the  small  ri- 
ver Rascheta,  which  flows  into  the  Isset,  and 
thus  communicates  with  the  Tobol,  Irtish,  and 
Ob ;  so  inconsiderable  is  the  mountain-chain 
between  theTschussowaja  and  the  Rascheta, 
that  a  canal  has  been  already  projected  of 
four  versts  in  length,  to  unite,  not  only  the 
two  rivers,  but,  in  fact,  the  Icy  and  Caspian 
Seas. 

The  Mineralogical  Collections  at  Katha- 
rinenburgh  were  not  extensive,  but  extremely 
interesting  as  consisting  principally  of  Urali- 
an  Minerals.  In  the  vicinity  are  establish, 
menfs  for  Gold  washing  ;  and  a  grain  of  the 
gold  analysed  atSchabrowskoi  contained  the 
following  proportions  — 


Gold 98-96 

Silver 0-16 

Copper 035 

Iron 0-05 


99-52 
The  average  of  the  lower  strata  of  sand? 
and  these  are  the  richest,  affords  from  1  £  to 
2  Solotnik  in  100  Poods  of  sand,  or  0,0005 
per  cent.;  a  proportion  apparently  small ; 
but,  considering  the  facility  of  procuring  and 
washing,  it  is  in  reality  large.  The  expense 
of  washing  is  2-3ds  the  cost  of  the  gold  ;  so 
that  in  a  pood  the  expense  is  20,000  rubles, 
its  value  being  about  50,000  rubles.  It  is  re- 
quisite, however,  to  observe  that  in  1828,  the 
cost  at  Katharinenburg  was  considerably 
diminished  : — the  gold  there  contains  also 
about  7  percent,  of  silver.  At  Schabrowski 
are  the  principal  establishments  for  washing 
gold  of  the  whole  Ural.  The  process  is  sim- 
ple, and  the  quantity  obtained  depends  on  the 
skill  employed.  Great  improvement  has 
been  made  of  late  years  in  the  art ;  and  the 
gold. sand  of  former  times  has  been  latterly 
subjected  to  another  operation. 

From  Katharinenburg  to  the  North  Works 
is  nearly  level,  though  so  near  the  Ural ; 
which,  however,  is  of  no  great  height  here, 
but  rises  towards  Kuschwinsk.  The  country 
presents  little  variety,  and  the  general  uni- 
formity is  increased  by  the  continuous  forest, 
which  covers  all  the  declivities  along  the 
course  of  the  road. 

Nischne  Tagilsk,  and  the  whole  district,  of 
about  8000  square  versts,  belongs  to  the  De- 
midoff*  family,  though  none  of  them  reside 
there  now.  Their  ancestor,  Nikita  Demi- 
dofF,  a  simple  smith  at  Tula,  received,  in  the 
year  1702,  the  recently  discovered  magnetic 
hill  (Magnet-berg),  and  the  iron-forges  of 
Newjansk,  as  a  present  from  'Peter  the 
Great,  and  founded  Nischne  Tagilsk,  and 
the  numeious  works  in  its  vicinity.  His 
son,  Akimfitsch  DemidofT,  Councillor  of 
State,  materially  enlarged  the  works;  and 
his  successors  have  considerably  increa- 
sed them,  particularly  Nicolas  Nikitisch, 
the  father  of  the  present  brothers  DemidofT; 
so  that  the  town,  in  1820,  contained  3000 
houses  and  17,000  inhabitants  :  the  popula- 
tion of  the  district  is  28,000.  There  is 
scarcely  a  place  in  the  world  so  rich  in  ores 
as  Nischne-Tagilsk  :  at  two  versts  distance 
stands  the  celebrated  Magnetberg,  which 
supplies  all  the  surrounding  forges  with  ore  ; 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  copper-ores, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Gumeschewskoi,  were 
discovered  in  1812.  Subsequently,  mines 
of  gold  and  platina  have  been  worked  there  ; 
the  latter  incomparably  superior  in  richness 
to  the  rest  of  the  Ural. 
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The  general  feature  of  the  mountains  con- 
tinue much  the  same  till  about  fifteen  versts 
from  Tscherno-Istotschinsk,  where  a  plateau 
of  about  1140  feet  high  separates  the  waters 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  On  the  East  arise  the 
springs  of  the  Bobrowka,  a  rivulet  flowing 
into  the  Tagil ;  and  on  the  west  those  of  the 
Wissim,  which  flows  into  the  Utka  and 
Tschussowaja.  About  the  centre  of  the 
plateau,  towards  the  right,  stands  a  lofty  pine, 
with  the  words  Asia  and  Europe  carved  se- 
verally on  the  right  and  left  sides.  The  stone 
composing  this  plateau  is  principally  thin  la- 
minated hornblend  (dunnschiefrieger  Horn- 
blendschiefer),cons'isung  of  finely  rayed  horn- 
blend,  with  white  feldspar  or  albit.  To  the 
west  of  this  elevation,  and  south  of  the  road, 
are  six  platina  works,  in  small  vallies,  within 
a  space  of  ten  versts. 

The  principal  chain  of  the  Ural  through  the 
district  of  Kuschwinsk  consists  of  laminated 
talc  and  chlorite,  running  perpendicularly 
from  north  to  south,  or  at  an  acute  angle  to- 
wards the  cast.  The  rock  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, being  every  where  overlaid  with 
wood,  earth,  and  marsh  :  such  is  the  general 
feature  of  the  country. 

At  Kuschwinsk  the  travellers  parted  from 
Count  Polier,  who  was  proceeding  to  his  es- 
tates on  the  Koiva,  in  the  western  declivity 
ot  the  Ural.  They  had  intended  accompa- 
nying him  to  see  his  gold  and  iron  works,  but 
the  direct  path  was  only  practicable  on  horse- 
back, and  another  route  would  have  caused 
too  great  a  loss  of  time.  They  therefore 
abandoned  the  idea. 

This  separation  unfortunately  prevented 
their  being  present  at  the  important  discovery 
to  which  the  journey  of  Count  Polier  led  ; 
though  the  Count  did  not  long  survive  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  aforesaid  journey,  which  Dr.  Rose 
considers  to  have  brought  on  a  fatal  disease  of 
the  lungs.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  dwell 
upon  the  particulars  of  this  discovery, 
since  the  diamond  was  long  considered  the 
product  only  of  tropical  climates  ;  while  its 
occurrence  so  high  as  the  59th  deg.  of  lati- 
tude, has  excited  the  greatest  interest,  estab- 
lishing it  as  a  Russian  and  European  stone 
also.  Several  errors,  too  have  arisen  in  the 
accounts  of  this  event,  which  Dr.  Rose  thinks 
it  necessary  to  correct ;  as  his  party  were  for 
a  time  the  companions  of  the  discoverers, 
Mr.  Schmidt  and  Count  Polier. 

Von  Humboldt  had  already,  in  his  Essai 
Geognvstique  sur  le  gisement  des  Roches, 
published  in  1823,  directed  attention  to  the 
singular  analogy  of  mineralogical  character- 
istics in  certain  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
as  regards  platina  and  gold-sand.  Thus  at 
Corrego,  in  Brazil,  gold,  platina,  palladium, 
and  diamonds  are  found  together ;  near  Te- 


juco  gold  and  diamonds;   and  platina   and 
diamonds  near  the  river  Abaste.     These  re- 
marks had  excited  a  strong  expectation  of 
finding  diamonds  in  the  Ural,  not  only  in  his 
own  breast,  but  also,  and  still  earlier,  in  Pro. 
fessor  Engelhardt  and    in  M.  MamyschefF, 
the  director  of  the  mining  works  at  Goro- 
blagodatsch.     On  our  travellers'   arrival  at 
any  one  of  the  works,   they   subjected  the 
gold-sand  to  microscopic  observations,  in  or- 
der to  find  out  the  accompanying  substances 
of  gold  and  platina,  and  directed  their  prin- 
cipal researches  to   the  diamond.     We  al- 
ways, says  Dr.  Rose,  procured  a  quantity  of 
gold-sand  to  be  partially  washed,  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  the  lighter  portion,  and  enable  us  better 
to  examine  the  remainder.     To  carry  the 
process  too  far  would    be   losing   with    the 
quartz  the  lighter  unmetallic  substances,  and 
there  would  remain  with  the  gold  and  platina 
onlymagnetic  iron  ore,andsornetimes  chrome- 
iron-ore   {Magneteisenerz  unci    Chromeisen- 
erz).     By   these  microscopic   examinations 
we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  chrystals  un- 
known in  the  gold-sand  of  the    Ural,   and 
which  attracted  our  notice  most  strongly,  as 
they  occur  with  the  diamond  in  the  gold-sand 
of  Brazil.     We  almost  every  where  disco- 
vered small  zircoons,  which  by  their  diamond 
like  brilliancy  frequently  deceived  us,  and  at 
Nischne  Tagilsk    we  found    anatase.     But 
our  search  for  the  diamond  was  vain,  and 
though  the  discovery  was    made  by  Count 
Polier  and  M.  Schmidt  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  mountain,  on  the  5th  July  (O.  S  ),  but 
four  days  after  our  parting  from  them,  we 
obtained  the  intelligence  only  on  the  3d  Sep- 
tember, at  Miask,  after  travelling  through  a 
great  part  of  Siberia.     Count  Polier  sent  M. 
Schmidt  from  Nischnei-Novogorod,  with  one 
of  the   discovered   diamonds,   to    M.    Von 
Humboldt,  requesting  him  not  to  render  the 
discovery  public  till  our  arrival  at    Peters- 
burg ;  inasmuch  as  he  himself  had  not  yet 
presented  one  to  the  sovereign.     The   dia- 
mond so  sent  to  M.  von  Humboldt  is  now  in 
the  museum  at  Berlin.     So  confident,  in  fact, 
had  this  learned  traveller  felt  of  the  approach- 
ing discovery  that,  in  quitting  Petersburg,  he 
had  jestingly  declared  to   the    Empress  that 
he  would  not  returnwithoutRussian  diamonds. 
On  our  return  to  that  capital,  in  November, 
the  Emperor  alone  had  seen  Poller's  dia- 
monds ;  and  M.  Von  Humboldt  was  the  first 
to  show  one  to  the  Empress.  A  circumstan- 
tial report  of  the  discovery  was  made  by  the 
Count   on    his   return  to    Petersburg  to  M. 
Cancrin,  minister  of  finance,  and  communi- 
cated also  to  M.  Humboldt.     The  publication 
of  this  document  is  due  to  the  deceased  no- 
bleman ;  the  more,  as  a  letter  on  the  same 
subject,  intended  for  M.  Arago,  and  to  be  in- 
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serted  in  the  Annales  do  Chimie,  remains 
unfinished.  We  condense  some  passages  of 
this  report.     Count  Polier  says, 

"  Strongly  impressed  with  the  ideas  of 
Von  Humboldt,  1  parted  from  him  on  the  1st 
July,  and  inspected  fruitlessly  all  the  works 
for  gold  washing  near  Bissersk,  till  I  came 
to  the  last,  about  25  versts  from  that  place. 
On  ihe  5th  July  (O.  S.)  I  entered  this  with 
M.  Schmidt,  a  young  mineralogist  of  Frey- 
berg;  and  the  same  day,  in  the  sand  brought 
before  me,  amongst  a  quantity  of  iron  chrys- 
tals  and  quartz,  appeared  the  first  diamond 
of  the  Ural.  It  had  been  found  the  day  be- 
fore by  Paul  PopofF,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  em- 
ployed in  the  works,  a  native  of  the  village  of 
Kalinskoje.  As  a  reward  was  promised  to 
those  who  should  discover  any  valuable  stones, 
he  hastened  with  his  unrecognized  prize  to 
the  overseer;  who,  however,  attached  no 
value  to  the  stone,  and,  taking  it  for  a  topaze, 
placed  it  with  the  other  minerals  for  my  in- 
spection. Its  transparency  was  perfect ; 
and  this,  and  its  brilliance,  would  have  satis- 
fied us  of  its  being  a  diamond,  even  had  its 
rounded  chrystalisation  lei  t  us  any  doubt  of  j 
the  fulfilment  of  Humboldt's  prophecy. 
Within  three  days  afterwards  a  second  was  J 
found  by  another  boy  ;  and,  a  few  days  sub- 
sequent to  my  departure  from  the  works,  I 
received  a  third,  larger  than  the  two  others 
put  together. 

"  M.  Schmidt  had  all  the  requisite  instru- 
ments for  mineralog3r  at  hand  to  examine 
the  three  chrystals,  and  verify  the  discovery. 
We  first  took  the  specific  gravity — the  two 
former  gems  weighed  together  3,520  ;  the 
exact  medium  between  the  extremes  assign- 
ed by  mineralogists  as  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  diamond  ;  these  are  3,  4.  &  *,  6. 
The  absolute  weight  of  the  first  was  0,105, 
or  something  more  than  half  a  carat :  of  the 
second  0,132  ;  and  of  the  third  0,253,  or 
about  1^  carat  : — 205  millegrames  make  one 
carat.  The  specific  weight  of  the  third  was 
3,514.  We  were  therefore  certain  that  the 
hardness  of  these  stones  was  superior  to  that 
of  quartz,  which  they  scratched  easily,  and 
the  korundum  had  no  effect  on  them.  But 
the  smallness  of  these  diamonds,  and  their 
rounded  corners,  prevented  our  scratching 
the  last-named  stone  with  them.  The  second 
of  these  diamonds  we  sent  at  once  to  M. 
von  Humboldt ;  for  it  was  but  just  that  he  to 
whom  the  discovery  was  principally  owing 
should  be  the  first  apprized  of  it. 

"  It  only  remains  for  me  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion  of  the  spot  where   the   discovery   was  ! 
made.     I   could  have   wished   to  forward  a ! 
specimen  of  the  Sand,  and  the  kinds  of  rock  | 
forming  its  basis,   but  have  not  yet  received 
them.     The  works  are  the  property  of  my! 
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wife,  the  Princess  Schakowskoi,  and  form 
part  of  the  lands  appertaining  to  the  works 
at  Bissersk.  They  are  about  25  versts  N. 
E.  of  this  place;  more  than  200  vers's  E. 
of  Perm  ;  and  about  70  N.  W.  of  Kusch- 
winsk.  They  can  be  reached  only  on  horse- 
back, by  an  execrable  path  from  the  village 
of  Kalinskoje,  near  to  Tschussowaja.  There 
is  in  winter  a  tolerably  good  road  for  sledges 
transporting  wood,  coals,  ores,  and  founded 
and  forged  iron  ;  which  latter  articles  are  pro- 
duced in  the  works." 

The  first  discovery  and  exploration  of  the 
gold  sand  occurred  in  1824,  but  has,  until 
now,  been  unUtended  with  any  material  ad- 
vantage ;  either  on  account  of  the  bad  state 
of  the  machinery  and  management,  or  from 
the  poverty  of  the  sand,  which  required  a 
more  economical  process. 

At  a  short  distance,  \\  verst  S.  of  Kresto- 
wosdwischenskoi,  are  other  works,  which 
have  recently  furnished  gold  at  about  1£  to 
1$  Solotnik  to  the  100  poods  of  Sand.  This 
sand  is  richer  the  deeper  it  goes,  and  its 
mineralogical  basis  the  same  as  the  former 
works,  but  with  a  larger  portion  of  rock- 
chrystal  and  flint-iron,  mixed  in  the  lower 
portions  with  chalk-stone  forming  its  base,  and 
with  much  quartz.  Between  two  such  masses 
was  found  the  first  diamond  of  the  Ural;  the 
others  were  discovered  in  the  same  works. 

Professor  Engelhardt,  from  whom,  in  192G, 
the  first  hint  of  the  existence  of  Diamond  in 
the  Ural  was  confessedly  derived,  was  led 
by  this  brilliant  confirmation  to  undertake  a 
second  journey  there  in  1830,  and  he  states 
that  the  diamonds,  though  small,  are  not  in- 
ferior in  beauty  and  value  to  the  Brazilian. 

In  the  Professor's  opinion,  the  boy's  dis- 
covery has  been  even  more  advantage  to 
himself  than  to  his  employer ;  as  the  latter 
has  gained  but  precious  stones,  the  former 
that  more  precious  jewel,  his  liberty,  and  a 
sum  of  money  given  him  by  his  master.  The 
result  of  Professor  Engflhardt's  researches 
gives,  amongst  other  interesting  matter,  a 
probability  that  the  hitherto  unascertained 
parent-stone  of  the  Diamond  is,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, a  black  Dolomite.  The  chemical 
analysis  of  Professor  Gobelt,  of  Dorpat,  and 
the  specimens  of  this  stone  from  the  Ural,  as 
welt  as  those  discovered  by  Professor  Engel- 
hardt in  the  Government  of  Olonetz,  give 
room  to  imagine  that  diamonds  may  be  found 
in  this  latter  district  also. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Pr.  Rose's 
volume  for  the  details  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  soil  that  produces  the  diamond,  of 
which,  it  appears,  however,  only  thirty-seven 
had  been  found  up  to  July,  1833.  Some  of 
these  had  flaws  within,  and  others,  black  spots, 
probably  from  the  coal  formation. 
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f  n  Brazil  the  component  parts  of  the  Dia- 
mond-sand were  observed  by  Eschwege. 
We  give  the  details  below,*  and  he  himself 
has  frequently  seen  Diamonds  in  the  sub- 
stancef  that  compacts  the  portions  of  Quartz. 

The  Oriental  Diamond,  we  find  it  stated 
by  Ritter,  (Erdkunde  von  Asien  :)  is  found 
over  a  large  extent  of  the  borders  of  the  {able- 
land  of  the  Deccan,  from  the  14th  to  the  25th 
degree  of  latitude.  The  diamond  there  is 
found  in  a  loose,  conglomerated  sandstone, 
of  but  a  few  feet,  and  more  or  less  deep  be- 
neath the  surface,  but  everywhere  overlaid 
by  a  hard  sand-stone.  The  conglomerate 
consists  of  grains  of  Quartz,  Hornstone,  Jas- 
per, Chalcedony,  Cornelian,  and  Brown  iron- 
ore.  Gold  is  also  found  there  occasionally, 
for  example,  at  Sumbhalpoor,  but  no  Platina. 
Of  the  diamonds  of  Borneo,  we  know  only 
that  they  are  found  in  gold-sand  ;  and  respect- 
ing those  of  Algiers,  we  possess  scarcely  any 
information. 

Professor  Gdbelt  has  furnished  the  propor- 
tions of  the  abovementioned  Black  Dolomite 
which,  in  the  valley  of  Adolphskoi,  forms  the 
base  of  the  diamond-bearing  gold-sand. 


Carbonate  of  Lime     .    .    . 
■ —  and  Talc 

Aluminous  Earth        .    . 

Water 

in  Hydrated  muriates    . 
Residuum  (insoluble)     . 


This  Residuum  contains 

Clay 

Oxide  of  iron     .    . 

of  manganese 

Chalk-stone  Flint 
Coal 


54,00 

26,89 

10,21 

0,50 

1,20 

7,50 

100,30 

1,25 
1,25 

0,75 
4,00 
0,75 

8,00 


An  examination  of  the  minerals  found  in 
the  gold-sand  affording  diamond,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  A  comparison  of  these 
with  the  mineralogical  specimens  of  the 
neighboring  mountains  will  give  the  first  in- 
dication of  the  original  bed  of  this  valuable 
gem.  In  the  Ural,  as  in  India,  Brazil,  and 
elsewhere,  their  proper  birth-place  is  totally 
unknown ;  but  the  first  offers  the  strongest 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  requisite  information. 
The  opinions  of  those  who  have  most  closely 
examined  the  question,  agree  that  the  dia- 
mond is  to  besought  in  the  dolomite, forming 
the  diamond-bearing  gold-sand. 

Katschkanar  is  celebrated  for  its  power- 


*  Q-uartz,  Clay-slate  and  Talc,  Brown-iron-ore, 
Iron-mica,  Jasper,  Chalcedony,  Cyanite,  Chryso- 
beryl,  Anatase,  Gold,  and  Platina. 

t  Brown-iron-ore. 


ful  magnets,  and  for  the  emerald-green 
mineral  called  by  Dr.  Hess  Uwarowit.  It 
does  not  melt  by  the  blow-pipe,  and  changes 
neither  its  color  nor  appearance  in  heat: 
but  it  is  slowly  soluble  with  boiax,  (when 
it  forms  a  green  glass,)  or  by  pulverized 
phosphorus.  While  hot  the  color  is  brown, 
but  it  becomes  green  as  it  cools. 

The  forests  cloihing  the  sides  of  the  Ural 
along  the  way-side  consisted  of  pine,  larch, 
cedar,  with  some  birch  and  poplars. 
Larch  and  cedar  succeed  best  in  the  marshy 
grounds.  The  underwood  of  the  pine-fo- 
rests was  formed  of  wild  roses  (rosa  canina) 
in  full  bloom,  with  lonicera,  xylosteum,  and 
juniper,  agreeably  contrasting  their  dark 
green  shade  with  the  light  hue  of  the 
birches.  These  last  were  a  variety  of  the 
white  birch,  with  heart-shaped  leaves,  and 
no  ancient  stems  were  to  be  seen  amongst 
them.  Of  shrubs  were  found  the  Atragine 
Alpina  with  its  large  white  flowers,  indica- 
tive of  a  high  latitude,  though  these  had 
been  met  with  also  near  Katharinenburg; 
the  Hesperis  matronalis  and  Polemonium 
cairuleum;  the  latter  especially  luxuriant  in 
damp  spots,  and,  with  the  former,  ornament- 
ing the  gardens  in  Germany.  On  the 
Kakwa  bloomed  the  Carlusa  Mai.hioli,  a 
German  mountain  plant,  (Alpenpflanze,) 
and  also  specimens  of  the  Primula  cartusoi- 
des,  much  cultivated  in  Germany.  On  the 
heights  of  Bogoslovvsk  grew  the  German 
Mespilus  coioneaster  near  the  Siberian  Del- 
phinium cuneatum  and  Corydalis  Siberica. 
In  the  morasses  of  the  lower  ground  flou- 
rished the  German  Menyanihes  trifoliata, 
Andromeda  poly/alia  and  ca/yculata,  the 
Oxycoco  minus,  and  Rubus  chamcemorus,  a 
dwarf  willow,  nearly  related  to  the  English 
Salix  cotinifolia,  (phylicifolia,  L.  ?) 

The  richness  and  beauty  of  the  plants 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  poverty  of  the 
Fauna.  In  the  search  for  beasts  of  the 
chase,  they  met  with  but  two  or  three  birds, 
and  occasionally  a  small  hare  or  squirrel. 
No  warbling  was  heard:  chiefly  small 
hawks  (Falco  tinnunculus  and  rujipes ;) 
here  and  there  the  Saxicola  rubetra ;  at 
Bogoslowsk  a  finch  (Pyrgita  melanictera ;) 
but  no  sparrows  nor  wagtails,  the  feathered 
cosmopolitan  accompaniments  of  man  and 
civilization. 

The  excessive  vegetation  of  plants  abound- 
ing in  sap,  was  the  cause  of  an  extreme 
nuisance  in  the  infinite  multitude  of  gnats, 
from  which  defence  was  impossible.  The 
inhabitants  wear  over  their  faces  nets 
steeped  in  birch  tar,  the  smell  of  which 
keeps  off  the  intruders  ;  or  else  they  carry 
on  their  backs  pots  filled  with  decayed 
wood    or   smoking    birch-fungus,   as    this 
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smoke  docs  not  affect  the  eyes.  The  tra- 
vellers, however,  suffered  severely,  being 
wholly  unprepared,  and  had  no  resource 
but  fast-driving  through  the  current  of  air, 
(the  usual  remedy,  we  would  observe,  in 
such  dilemmas  throughout  the  East ;)  but 
every  time  they  stopped  they  were  subjected 
to  it ;  and  the  horses  suffered  still  more 
than  the  men.  The  peasants  employed  in 
mending  the  roads  had  lighted  fires  for 
their  protection,  and  preferred,  whenever 
they  could  pause  from  labor,  holding  their 
heads  in  the  thick  smoke  to  suffering  the 
attacks  of  these  insects. 

The  district  of  Bogoslovvsk  produces 
gold  in  abundance:  at  Petropaulowsk  a 
specimen  was  obtained,  weighing  655  gram- 
mes— it  was  in  long  thread-like  stripes,  and 
therefore  probabl}''  somewhat  porous.  Its 
weight,  in  its  simple  state,  was  16,869 : 
when  beaten,  17,109:  and  smelted,  16,964. 
A  portion  of  it,  weighing  2,473,  subjected  to 
analysis,  afforded 

Silver         -         -         -         13,19 
Gold  -         -         -         86,51 

Copper,  iron,  and  waste         0,30 


100,00 

The  rest  of  the  piece  was  only  assayed 
for  the  silver  contained. 

Silver  -         -         -         13,03 

This  quantity  is  very  remarkable. 

On  the  road  to  Mursinsk,  tumalin,  topaz, 
beryl,  and  amathyst  occur  continually  with 
other  chrystals.  The  colors  vary  in  depth, 
but  that  of  the  amethyst  is  inferior  to  those 
of  Ceylon. 

About  fourteen  versts  from  Katharinen- 
burg,  an  Englishman  named  Major  has  es- 
tablished a  steam-engine  manufactory  for 
the  Ural  in  a  romantic  spot.  Subsequent  to 
the  travellers'  visit,  in  the  sand  of  this  neigh- 
borhood were  found,  in  the  year  1831,  two 
of  the  diamonds  previously  referred  to ;  one 
of  which  was  sent  by  the  younger  Major, 
after  his  father's  death,  to  the  Mining  Aca- 
demy at  Petersburg. 

Near  Kamyschloff,  the  commencement  of 
the  Siberian  plain,  the  eastward  slope  of  the 
Uralian  steeps  is  extremely  gradual,  sink- 
ing only  526  feet  in  a  distance  of  123  versts ; 
nor  are  there  any  parallel  mountain  chains, 
as  in  the  northern  Harz.  A  journey  along 
the  smooth  road  therefore  can  afford  little 
geognostic  information.  About  85  versts 
from  Kaiharinenburg  Phenakile  and  Eme- 
rald are  found,  near  the  granite  rocks  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tekowaja.  The 
presence  of  Emeralds  was  first  detected  by 
a  peasant  cutting  wood  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  was  attracted  by  their  lustrous  spark- 
ling amongst  the  mica  where  the  ground 


had  been  opened  by  the  uprooting  of  a  tree 
blown  down  by  the  wind.  He  collected  a 
quantity  and  brought  them  for  sale  to  Ka- 
tharinenburg,  where  they  were  noticed  by 
M.  Kokawin,  who  made  further  excavations 
and  sent  specimens  to  Petersburg.  One  of 
these,  presented  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  to 
M.  von  Humboldt,  is  now  in  the  Berlin  col- 
lection. These  emeralds  are  distinguished 
by  their  extraordinary  size.  One  in  the 
mountain-specimen  collection  at  St.  Peters- 
burg is  eight  inches  long  and  five  inches 
diameter:  the  chrystals  are  of  a  hexagonal 
prism,  slightly  rounded  at  the  sides,  and  the 
extremities  flat. 

The  Phenakite,  till  then  unknown,  was 
first  detected  by  Norderskiold  in  1833, 
amongst  a  number  of  other  minerals  sent  to 
him  by  the  Vice-President  Peroffsky.  They, 
like  the  emerald,  accompany  the  Mica,  and 
are  occasionally  from  one  or  two  inches  in  \ 
length;  they  chrystallize  also  in  regulai 
hexagonal  prisms,  are  hard  like  jewels, 
transparent  but  white,  and  therefore  unfit 
for  ornament  like  the  emerald,  but  more  in- 
teresting in  their  chemical  composition.* 
They  have  subsequently  been  found  at  Fra- 
mont,  near  Strasburg,  in  brown  iron  ore,  by 
M.  Beirich. 

The  banks  of  the  Tura  abound  in  Ele- 
phants' teeth,  not  only  near  Tjumen,  but 
also  to  beyond  Kamyschloff,  often  in  fine 
preservation.  On  the  Suwarysch,  a  small 
branch  of  the  Isset,  near  the  village  of 
Odina,  are  found  these  and  other  remains 
of  elephants,  and  sometimes  ol  buffaloes, 
scattered  through  the  soil. 

At  Tobolsk  they  made  the  acquaintance 
of  M.Wiljaminoff,  (a  name  of  some  notoriety 
now  in  the  Circassian  war,)  a  well-informed 
and  scientific  man  and  Governor-General  of 
West  Siberia.  From  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  they  had  an  excellent  view  of  the 
lower  portion  and  the  whole  left  bank  of 
the  Irtish.  The  height  of  the  upper  town 
is  200  feet  above  the  lower,  but  the  ascent 
is  extremely  gradual  by  a  road  of  planks 
through  a  cleft  in  the  mountains,  and  is 
traversed  even  by  carriages  of  all  kinds. 
The  prospect  from  the  summit  is  very  sim- 
ple, but  grand.  The  semicircular  sweep 
of  the  river  forms  the  principal  feature;  in 
front,  towards  the  right,  is  the  lower  town  ; 
beyond  the  stream  a  large  green  plain  ex- 
tends to  the  horizon,  its  uniformity  broken 
only  by  the  Tobol  glancing  here  and  there 
along,  and  by  a  few  scattered  Russian  and 


*  According  to  the  analysis  of  Hartwell,  two- 
thirds  of  Beryl  in  matrix  contain  4447  of  this  last 
substance,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
few  minerals  but  the  Emerald  and  Beryl. 
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Tatar  village?,  mostly  near  streams;  the 
latter  distinguishable  from  the  former  by 
their  vicinity  to  small  leafy  woods,  (contra- 
distinguished, we  must  remark,  from  the 
cypress  and  other  trees  of  the  kind  by  their 
foliage,)  that  shade  their  cemetries. 

At  Tobolsk,  where  M.  von  Humboldt 
continued  the  astronomical  observations 
made  by  Chappe  D'Anteroche,  Hansteen, 
and  Ennan,  he  found  the  inclination  of  the 
magnetic  needle  70.55,6;  the  longitude  and 
latitude  exactly  as  stated  by  Erman,  and 
calculated  by  Enke  from  Chappe's  observa- 
tions. 

This  town  had  been  originally  laid  down 
as  the  easternmost  point  of  the  journey ;  but 
the  facility  and  speed  of  their  progress 
through  the  northern  Ural,  induced  M.  von 
Humboldt  to  extend  his  researches  to  the 
Altai,  as  little  had  been  known  of  it  since  the 
time  of  Pallas,  Renovantz,  and  Hermann  : 
and  the  observations  of  Ledebour  and  his 
companions,  in  all  probability  referring  chief- 
ly to  Botany,  were  still  unpublished.  The 
Governor-General  strongly  supported  the 
scheme,  and  though  the  distance  was  1500 
vers:s,  along  the  steppe,  from  Tobolsk  to 
Barnaul,  bordering  on  the  Altai,  it  might  be 
traversed  within  the  time  first  prescribed  for 
their  undertaking,  but  every  moment  was 
precious.  They  provided  themselves  with 
the  cap-nets  for  defence  against  the  gnats ; 
still  more  needful  there  than  in  the  Ural. 
The  principal  road  passes  across  the  steppe, 
through  Zara  and  Kain.sk  to  Tomsk,  with 
villages  at  the  different  stations. 

Along  the  whole  way  the  soil  was  excel- 
lent,  being  firm  and  black,  cultivated  near  the 
villages,  and  everywhere  covered  with  tall 
herbage,  interspersed  only  with  groups  of 
birch  and  poplar.  Between  the  Wagai  and 
the  Ischen  whole  tracts  were  reddened  by  the 
Epilobium  angustifolium,  in  full  blossom  ; 
others  were  blue  with  Dclfimum  elalum, 
growing  high  and  compact  The  fire-red 
Lychnis  Chalcedonica  was  also  frequent. 
The  peasants  in  the  villages  appeared 
wealthy  and  our  travellers'  temporary  abode 
in  the  village  Ribina,  on  the  Ajeff,  was  strik- 
ingly neat  and  clean.  The  heat,  under  an 
unclouded  sky,  was  considerable,  reaching  at 
noon  24  Reaumer;  the  water  of  the  Irtish 
was  also  warm,  being  19  near  the  convent  of 
Abalak,  on  the  24th  July  ;  and  a  smaller 
stream,  on  the  25th,  showed  a  temperature  of 
20,9.  The  River  Ajeff,  on  the  21st  at  noon 
was  19,4,  the  air  being  24,0  ;  but  the  water 
of  the  wells,  owing  to  the  low  temperature  of 
the  soil,  was  extremely  cold.  At  Basckshe- 
"wa,  the  first  station  from  Tobolsk,  the  water 
of  a  common  well,  free  from  ice,  was  2°  ;  of 
one  at   Ribini,  2,5.      Similar  grades  were 


found  everywhere  in  the  wells  and  springs  of 
Siberia,  which  is  no  slight  luxury  to  the  in- 
habitants during  the  great  heats. 

At  Omsk  begins  the  steppe  of  Barabinsk, 
which  reaches  from  the  Irtish  to  the  Ob. 
Far  from  being  dry  and  hard,  as  is  generally 
imagined,  it  abounds  with  small  lakes,  marsh- 
es, and  rivers  flowing  into  the  Orn,  Irtish, 
and  Ob.  The  soil  is  sometimes  flat  and 
level  as  the  sea,  sometimes  covered  with 
vegetation,  and  birch  and  poplar ;  in  other 
places  it  abounds  in  salt;  some  of  the  lakes 
of  this  steppe  are  also  salt.  From  the 
marshiness  of  the  ground  it  is  often  bridged 
over  for  a  long  distance.  Owing  to  the  jolt- 
ing of  the  carriage,  and  the  torture  of  the 
incessant  stinging  of  the  gnats,  one  of  Fortin's 
barometers,  held  in  the  hand,  was  broken 
here. 

Reaching,  July  29th,  Kainsk  on  the  Om, 
about  the  middle  of  the  steppe,  they  there, 
for  the  first  time,  heard  of  the  Siberian  plague 
(Pest)  raging  in  the  neighboring  villages. 
The  medical  man  who  brought  the  news 
could  afford  little  information,  but  it  subse- 
quently  appeared  that  it  was  an  epidemic 
amongst  cattle,  attacking  also  men ;  and 
prevailing  in  the  steppe,  but  never  in  the 
mountains.  It  commences  with  an  indurat- 
ed swelling  in  men,  forming  chiefly  on  the 
uncovered  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  face, 
neck,  and  arms :  the  disorder  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  stings  of  insects,  and  cannot 
be  more  particularly  accounted  for.  The 
swelling  proceeds  to  a  black  and  burning 
suppuration,  and  fever  and  death  shortly  en- 
sue. By  incisions,  and  cataplasms  of  sal- 
ammoniac  and  tobacco  in  the  commence- 
ment, the  induration  is  got  rid  of,  and  the 
cure  performed  :  but  if  the  disorder  has  made 
any  progress  inwardly,  it  is  incurable.  Such 
are  the  supposed  facts  of  the  case. 

The  travellers  took  all  possible  precautions 
to  avoid  contact  with  the  peasants,  even  to 
refraining  from  sleep  at  the  halting-places. 
In  every  village  they  found  traces  of  the  ma- 
ladv  ;  in  one  four  persons,  in  another  six 
died  in  one  day ;  and  500  horses  fell  victims 
to  the  epidemic,  so  that  they  could  hardly 
procure  the  means  of  continuing  their  route. 
In  each  village  they  found  a  small  lazaretto 
for  the  patients,  who  were  submitted  to  the 
above-mentioned  treatment ;  and  at  the  two 
extremities  of  each  hamlet  were  smoky  fires 
of  dry  turf  and  dung,  in  order  to  purify  the 
air.  They  could  not  imagine,  it  seems,  how 
these  scattered  fumigations  should  arrest  or 
avert  the  progress  of  the  disorder :  but  if  it 
arose  from  the  assigned  cause,  insects,  we 
should  think  this  not  very  difficult  to  divine  ; 
and  that  such  was  the  general  impression 
amongst  the  natives,  appears  from  the  fact 
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stated  immediately  afterwards  ;  for  the  same 
expedient  was  resorted  to,  doubtless  from 
former  experience,  and  as  a  preventative,  in 
those  pans  oi  the  Siberian  plain  which  they 
passed  before  the  disorder  was  developed 
there.  Thev  lost  its  traces  in  quitting  the 
steppe.  We  must  observe,  that  on  the  day 
when  they  first  heard  of  the  epidemic  the 
sky  was  overcast,  with  flashes  of  lightning, 
but  on  the  following  the  weather  cleared  up 
and  became  bright  and  serene. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  last  chapter,  the 
entrance  to  the  Altai  mountains  ;  and  the 
importance  of  these  appears  from  their  pro- 
duee,  consisting  principally  of  silver,  of  which 
a  larger  quantity  is  obtained  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  old  world  ;  for,  during  the  last 
half-century,  the  annual  supply  has  been  1000 
poods,  or  69,900  Cologne  marks  of  silver. 
Besides  this,  the  yearly  produce  of  copper  is 
12.000  poods,  and  of  lead  20,000  poods. 

In  the  year  1836  the  comparative  produce 
of  gold  was, 

Pood.   Pound.  Sol.     Doli. 

In  the  Ural  293       26       40       30 

Altai  104       15       78 

Of  Platina  48 

in  the  Ural      118         2         7       48 

Amount  of  Russian  gold,  27884,8  marks  : 
of  Platina,  6269,  S  marks. 

The  ore  from  which  this  silver  was  ob- 
tained, came  for  a  long  time  only  from  a 
single  mine  of  theSchlangenberg,  2H0  versts 
south  of  Barnaul.  Many  others  have  since 
been  opened,  near  and  far,  along  this  gigan- 
tic range ;  some  of  which  still  are  worked, 
and  some  abandoned.  The  chief  adminis- 
tration of  the  mines,  and  their  principal 
smelting. place,  is  in  the  town  of  Barnaul. 

Though  the  present  working  of  the  Altai 
mines  is  more  recent  than  the  Uralian,  and 
is  scarcely  above  a  century  old,  yet  the 
works  assigned  generally  to  the  Tchudes, 
and  which  are  found  generally  in  the  Altai 
even  more  plentifully  than  in  the  Ural,  prove 
the  former  to  have  been  known  from  the 
earliest  antiquity.  But  notwithstanding  that 
the  numerous  ancient  shafts  have  given  rise 


to  all  the  modern,  all  knowledge  of  these  la- 
bors, and  of  the  people  engaged  in  them,  has 
wholly  died  away.  Obscure  and  broken  le- 
gends only  remain  of  the  richest  of  the  Gol- 
den Mountains,  as  the  Altai  are  called  in 
Chinese  and  old  Turkish  histories ;  and  it 
was  these  traditions  that,  under  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great,  occasioned  the  repeated  mi- 
litary expeditions  to  the  Upper  Irtish.  They 
failed  in  their  object  then,  but  they  have 
proved  serviceable,  in  establishing  the  chain 
of  posts  on  tho  line  of  the  Irtish  that  protect 
the  present  labors  of  the  mines. 

The  actual  mining  of  the  Altai  owes  its 
existence  to  Akimfitsch  Nikitas  Demidoff,  the 
son  of  him  who  commenced  the  Uralian  la- 
bors ;  and  who  was  probably  induced  by  the 
traditions  referred  to,  and  the  copper-ores 
brought  back  by  the  expeditionary  parties 
above  mentioned  in  1723,  to  undertake  a 
closer  search  He  obtained  both  the  per- 
mission and  assistance  of  his  government  for 
the  task  :  and,  after  minor  successes,  formed 
in  1728  the  first  great  smelting  establish- 
ments of  Koly  wansk  and  Bjelaja :  and  though 
somewhat  restricted  and  inconvenienced 
from  the  want  of  wood,  laid  the  origin  of  the 
town  of  Burnaul  in  the  year  1739.  The 
veins  of  the  Schlangenberg  mine,  rich  in  gold 
and  silver,  were  fully  opened  in  1726  ;  but 
the  working  of  these  metals  was  not  permitted 
to  individuals.  Demidoff,  therefore,  was  ne- 
cessitated to  give  notice  of  the  fact  to  the  de- 
partment of  mines  ;  a  commission  was  des- 
patched which,  two  years  later,  in  1746,  took 
possession  on  account  of  the  crown  ;  and  the 
greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  works,  as 
also  to  fortify  so  valuable  a  possession  against 
inroads  of  the  nomade  Kalmucks  and  Te- 
leutes.  It  was  held  as  a  private  property  of 
the  Imperial  House  until  within  these  few 
years,  when  it  was  placed  among  the  other 
possessions  of  the  crown,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  minister  of  finance. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume 
itself  for  details  of  the  processes,  as  well  as 
of  the  obstacles  that  impeded  these  ;  and 
quote  the  produce  of  the  year  1S27. 


Pood.      Pound. 

Solsk. 

Silver  as  found  in  mass     . 

1000            2 

49 

Pure  silver      .... 

916         37 

2011 

Gold 

27         26 

2996 

Rubles.    Copecks 

The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver,  in  assignats,  is 

4,572,907       76 

The  expenses 

•                   •                   • 

.     1,279,000       — 

The  relative  values  of  the  principal  mines 
in  the  old  and  new  world  appear  by  the  fol- 


Balance      3,293,907       76 
lowing    table,    as    calculated    in     Cologne 
marks  : 
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The  annual  produce  of  the  Nertschinski  District         ....  16,500 

the  Harz,  with  Anhalt  and  Mansfield       .         .  49,900 

the  Erzgebirg  district  of  Saxony      .         .         .  55,000 

Hungary,  exclusive  of  the  Bannat,            .         .  62,000 
These  fall  far  short  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  the  annual  produce 

of  Bolivia  is         ........       481,830  Castilian  mks. 

of  Peru 611,090 


The  two  countries,  now  united,  producing 
Mexico      ...... 


1,092.920 
2,500,000 


The  Schlangenberg,  or  Mount  of  Ser- 
pen's, so  called  from  the  numbers  of  these 
reptiles  that  infest  it  (the  Russian  name  is 
Smejow&keja  Gora,)  stands  separate  from 
the  surrounding  mountains,  and  extends  from 
N.W.  fo  S.E.,  about  300  fathoms.  The  E., 
S.,  and  S  W.  sides  are  extremely  steep  ;  and 
on  the  N.  it  gradually  sinks  into  a  plain,  on 
which  the  little  town  of  Schlangenberg  stands, 
1,240  feet  above  the  sea;  E.N.E.  of  the 
mines  rises  in  a  cone  the  highest  mountain  of 
the  range,  the  Karaulja  Spoka,  or  Wacht- 
berg,  which  was  once  a  watch-station  against 
the  nomade  Kalmucks.  It  is,  according  to 
Ledebour,  2,0il6  feet  above  the  sea,  and  805 
above  the  level  of  the  town  of  Schlangen- 
berg. The  mountain  of  this  name  consists 
of  little  more  than  the  soil  of  the  ore  itself, 
which  is  hornstone  bedded  in  clay. 

Kolywansk  exhibits,  amongst  others,  a 
new  porphyry,  and  Dr.  Rose  professes  his 
ignorance  of  more  than  two  additional  varie- 
ties that  have  been  worked,  viz.  that  of  Elf- 
thal,  and  the  antique  red  porphyry.  This 
last  has  a  light  brownish-red  ground,  and  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  Altai,  both  in  the  light- 
ness of  the  color,  and  in  the  reddish  tinge 
which  arises  from  the  occasional  presence  of 
hornblend,  and  absence  of  quartz  :  the  par- 
ticulars  are  given  at  some  length. 

Two  versts  beyond  Riddersk  rises  a  coni- 
cal hill,  called  Kruglaja  Sopka,  the  Round 
Mountain,  which  is  destitute  of  trees ;  but, 
like  the  surrounding  valley,  covered  with  ve- 
getation of  such  height,  and  so  compact,  that 
it  rose  above  our  travellers'  heads,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  perceiving  each  other 
when  only  a  £e\v  steps  apart.  Silivum  cer- 
nuum,  Cnicus  pratensis,  and  Epilobium  ang- 
ustifolium,  but  nearly  out  of  blossom,  were 
especially  common  there.  A  specimen  of 
Silivum  cernuum,  measured  by  Professor 
Ehrenberg,  was  nine  feet  in  height. 

At  the  village  of  Tscheramschanka  they 
quitted  the  road  they  had  taken  in  coming, 
and  followed  the  valleyof  the  Ulba.  The  val- 
ley grew  wider  though  the  mountains  on 
either  side  were  still  lofty,  not  unfrequently 
resembling  gigantic  domes.  The  vegeta- 
tion  is  extremely  luxuriant:    the  villages 


they  passed  large ;  and  the  peasants  ap- 
peared wealthy  ;  they  are  occupied  in  rear- 
ing bees,  which  produce  a  fine  honey.  In 
this  neighborhood  M.  von  Humboldt  found 
the  inclination  of  the  needle  to  be  64 :  47:  6, 

At  the  house  of  M.  Nakariakof£  a  mer- 
chant of  Ustkamenogorsk,  they  found  Col. 
Liancourt,  a  French  emigrant,  old,  but 
lively,  who  had  lived  39  years  in  Siberia, 
and  was  commandant  of  the  fortress  ;  and  a 
M.  Poppoff,  whose  conversation  they  found 
very  interesting  from  his  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Middle  Asia,  obtained  through  ex- 
tensive commercial  connexions  in  Bochara, 
Taschkend,  &c. :  he  has,  by  his  exertions, 
rendered  great  services  to  his  country. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Katungi  moun- 
tains are  the  only  known  hot-springs  of  the 
Altai.  They  are  situate  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Berel,  in  the  valley  of  Rach- 
manowka,  which  flowing  S.W.,  falls  into  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Berel.  A  few  feet  from 
two  of  the  warm  springs,  one  of  cold  water 
flows  eastward  through  the  turf  into  a  small 
lake.  These  hot  springs  bear  affinity  to 
those  of  Gastein  and  Pfeffer,  from  the  small 
proportion  of  fixed  substances  they  contain. 
The  resemblance  to  the  former  is  still  great- 
er, as  they  rise  also  from  chrystalline  slate 
rock  (Schiefergebirge).  The  water  of 
these  Altaian  hot  springs  is  without  taste  or 
smell ;  and  M.  Gebler,  who  analysed  them 
on  the  spot  and  at  Barnaul,  states  they  con- 
tain but  0,0013.  per  cent.,  an  extremely 
small  quantity,  of  fixed  substances,  consist- 
ing only  of  bituminous  carbonated  salts  and 
extractive-matter ;  sulphuric  acid,carbonated 
salts,  or  other  salts,  are  not  to  be  found  in  it. 

The  existence  of  these  hot  springs  in  the 
Altai  is  highly  interesting,  and,  as  M.  von 
Humboldt  has  remarked,  connected  in  all 
probability  with  the  frequent  earthquakes 
of  the  range  :  these,  though  not  violent,  ex- 
tend to  the  plain,  and  to  Barnaul  and  Su- 
sunsk.  No  warm  springs  are  known  in  the 
Ural,  and  earthquakes  there  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence also. 

Sixty  versts  from  Krasnojarsk  is  the  first 
Chinese  station.  On  their  way  thither 
they  crossed   the  Narym,  a  small    stream 


1333. 


Ural  and  Altai  Mountains, 
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falling  into  the  Irtish,  and  forming  here  the 
boundary  of  Chinese  Mogulistan.  A  little 
higher  this  is  defined  by  the  Buchtarma,  in 
a  N.  W.  course. 

The  left  of  the  Irtish  is  an  open  steppe, 
and  inhabited  by  the  great  horde  of  the 
nomade  Kirghis,  who  are  also  found  rumb- 
ling on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  The 
travellers  passed  several  of  their  wandering 
communities,  or  Aule,  the  land  near  which 
was  partially  cultivated.  They  saw  here 
mostly  (Holcus  sorgum,)  and  in  good  con- 
dition, for  the  Kirghis  are  careful  to  irrigate 
the  plains;  cutting  small  trenches  in  all  di- 
rections, to  convey  the  water  from  the  hills. 
They  also  cultivate  wheat. 

At  one  o'clock  the  party  reached  the 
Chinese  posts,  for  there  are  two ;  one  on 
each  bank  of  the  Irtish.  They  live  in  tents, 
or  Kirghis  Jurten  (a  kind  of  tent)  placed 
irregularly,  and  without  regard  to  order. 
Mongols  form  the  left  post ;  Chinese  the 
right ;  and  both  are  under  Chinese  officers. 
Between  the  two,  on  an  island  in  the  Irtish, 
is  a  Kossack  piquet  under  a  Jessaul,  or  cap- 
tain of  cavalry:  these  live  in  houses,  and 
superintend  the  fishery  carried  on  up  the 
Chinese  Irtish  to  the  Saisan  lake,  by  the 
neighboring  Kossacks:  they  also  arrange 
the  moderate  duties  on  salt  and  sturgeon, 
payable  to  the  Chinese  officers,  and  pre- 
serve a  good  understanding  with  this  na- 
tion. During  the  winter,  when  there  is  no 
fishing,  the  Russian  piquet  retires  to  the 
next  village,  Krasnojarsk  ;  and  the  Chinese 
to  Tschugutschask,  a  town  south  of  the 
Saisan  Like,  and  446  versts  fromBuchtar- 
minsk,  the  place  of  banishment  for  the  Chi- 
nese nobility.  As  the  arrival  of  the  party 
was  anticipated,  the  Kossacks  had  erected 
two  high  Juries  for  them,  and  from  hence 
they  visited  the  right  station.  The  com- 
mandant was  young,  meagre,  and  wore  a 
blue  silk  robe  reaching  to  the  ancles,  and 
the  well-known  pointed  bonnet,  at  the  back 
of  which  were  several  peacock  feathers,  ho- 
rizontally placed,  indicative  of  his  rank : 
his  comrades  were  dressed  similarly,  but 
had  no  feathers.  He  invited  the  travellers 
by  signs  to  enter  his  tent,  in  which,  oppo- 
site the  door,  and  on  one  side,  stood  several 
chests  covered  with  carpets  and  pillows :  a 
carpet  was  also  spread  on  the  ground.  He 
took  his  seat  opposite  the  door,  and  placed 
M.  Humboldt  by  his  side;  the  rest  sat  on 
the  other  chests,  or  on  the  ground  :  they 
had  brought  an  interpreter  who  spoke  only 
Mongol,  which,  however,  the  Chinese 
functionary  understood.  He  offered  them 
tea,  which  was  declined,  and  inquired  after 
the  objects  of  M.  Humboldt's  journey.  The 
latter  answered,  to  inspect  the  mines :  of 


the  existence  of  these  the  Chinese  com- 
mandant  seemed  to  be  perfectly  aware,  and 
being  interrogated  in  his  turn,  told  them 
that  he  had  come  direct  from  Pekin  on 
horseback,  in  four  months;  that  he  had 
not  been  there  long,  and  that  the  comman- 
der of  the  station  was  changed  every  three 
years.  After  a  short  stay  the  visitors  de- 
parted, and  crossed  to  the  second  station  ; 
the  officer  here  awaited  them  in  his  Jurie, 
before  which  a  number  of  poles  were  erec- 
ted, with  fresh  meat  hanging  thereon, 
through  which  they  had  to  seek  a  passage : 
he  was  dressed  like  the  other  commandant, 
but  was  older  and  dirtier,  and  so  were  his 
tent  and  attendants.  The  conversation  also 
was  more  troublesome  to  carry  on,  as  he 
did  not  understand  Mongolian,  or  perhaps 
thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  hold  direct 
communication  with  the  interpreter.  M. 
von  Humboldt  presented  him  with  a  piece 
of  velvet,  which  he  thankfully  accepted,  and 
offered  tea:  but  this  was  declined.  He  led 
the  party  to  a  temple  not  far  from  the  Irtish, 
a  small  square  wooden  building,  with  the 
door  towards  the  river ;  the  interior  con- 
taining only  an  altar  opposite  the  door,  and 
on  the  wali  above  the  altar  a  Buddhist  idol. 
There  was  between  the  door  and  the  river 
a  wall  rather  longer  than  the  temple;  and 
between  these  stood  an  altar  of  slate,  on 
which  were  live  coals. 

Returning,  they  soon  after  received  a 
visit  from  the  first  commandant,  with  two 
of  his  companions.  The  guests  were  re- 
ceived seated  by  the  European  party,  and 
the  common  Mongols  thronged  to  the  door 
of  the  Jurte  to  look  on.  The  Chinese  chief 
and  his  companions  proceeded  to  smoke 
their  pipes,  urging  the  Europeans  to  do  the 
same.  These  pipes,  it  is  well  known,  are 
small,  and  exhausted  after  a  few  whifTs, 
therefore  requiring  incessant  re-filling  and 
lighting,  which  was  done  by  the  attendants. 
The  chief  tried  also  the  tobacco  offered  him 
by  M.  YermolofT,  (the  son  of  the  distin- 
guished Caucasian  Governor,)  which  he 
seemed  to  relish,  but  soon  laid  aside  his 
pipe  on  perceiving  that  his  hosts  did  not 
smoke.  He  was  now  offered  a  piece  of 
fine  blue  cloth,  which  he  long  hesitated  to 
accept,  expressing  at  the  same  time  through 
the  interpreter  his  reluctance  to  take  so  ex- 
tensive a  present,  and  repeatedly  pushing  it 
back  gently.  M.  von  Humboldt  did  the 
same,  urging  him,  through  the  same  chan- 
nel, to  accept  it.  After  several  times  push- 
ing it  backwards  and  forwards,  the  Chinese 
finally  yielded,  and  apparently  with  great 
satisfaction.  He  inquired  also  what  he 
could  offer  in  return,  and  the  interpreter, 
who  had  been  instructed  beforehand,  replied 
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that  M.  von  Humboldt  would  find  nothing 
more  agreeable  than  some  books  which  he 
had  seen  in  the  Chinese  Jurtp.  They  were 
instantly  brought  and  presented,  but  accept- 
ed only  after  several  ceremonies  and  pro- 
longed reluctance,  by  M.  Humboldt.  These 
books  are  an  Historical  Novel  in  four  vo- 
lumes, entitled  San-Kuelchai,  containing 
the  history  of  the  three  kingdoms  into 
which  China  was  divided  after  the  Han 
dynasty,  and  are  deposited  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin.  They  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  dispute  between  M.  Klaproth 
and  Professor  Neumann,  of  Munich. 

The  Chinese  commander  expressed  much 
pleasure  at  learning  that  they  were  intend- 
ed for  M.  von  Humboldt's  brother,  who 
was  studying  the  Chinese  language;  and 
inscribed  them  as  requested  with  his  name, 
Chinfoo.  The  pencil  with  which  he  did 
this  was  a  novelty  at  which  he  gazed  with 
admiration,  and  accepted  it,  when  offered, 
evidently  gratified.  Madeira,  biscuit,  and 
sugar,  of  which  last  the  Mongols  are  ex- 
tremely fond,  and  they  eat  it  alone,  were 
now  handed  to  the  guests.  Chinfoo  drank 
but  little  of  the  wine,  and  took  only  a  small 
piece  of  sugar:  without  tasting,  he  placed 
it,  like  the  biscuit,  upon  the  cloth  by  the  side 
of  the  pencil ;  and  these,  with  a  packet  of 
tobacco  from  M.  YermolofT,  were  carried 
away  by  the  attendants.  The  others,  how- 
ever, drank  several  glasses  of  the  wine,  al- 
ways at  a  single  draught,  and  put  away 
their  pipes  at  sight  ot  the  sugar,  which  they 
devoured  in  quantities.  Sugar  was  also 
distributed  amongst  the  inferior  Mongols, 
who  had  by  this  time  entered  the  tent,  and 
who  stretched  out  their  hands  for  it  like 
children.  After  some  time,  Chin-foo  rose 
and  took  leave:  his  whole  conduct  evinced 
him  a  perfectly  well-bred  man.  More  op- 
portunity  was  now  afforded  for  observing 
the  inferior  Mongols,  who  came  forward 
full  of  curiosity  from  all  quarters,  and  even 
touched  the  Europeans,  but  showed  no  an- 
ger when  pushed  back.  In  the  two  sta- 
tions were  about  eighty  men,  dressed  like 
their  leaders,  though  in  different  colored 
robes,  confined  by  a  girdle  at  the  waist;  but 
all  ragged,  dirty,  and  without  arms.  They 
were  without  an  exception  meagre,  and 
therefore  were  much  struck  with  the  cor- 
pulence of  one  of  the  Europeans,  putting 
their  hands  round  his  stomach,  and  touch- 
ing him  with  their  fingers.  Of  their  wea- 
pons were  shown  only  bows  and  arrows, 
which,  together  with  other  things,  such  as 
pipes,  porcelain,  and  chop-sticks,  they  freely 
offered  for  sale  or  exchange.  There  were 
camels  among  their  tents,  and  a  flock  of 
goats   and    fat  tailed    sheep.     The    whole 


country  seemed  sterile;  the  soil  hilly,  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  greywacke,  with 
but  little  earth,  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
reedy,  and  particularly  at  the  island  station 
of  the  Kossacks.  Posts  similar  to  this  of 
Baty  extend  along  the  whole  Chinese  fron- 
tier. 

For  other  particulars  respecting  the  mi- 
neralogy, &c.  of  these  districts,  we  must  re- 
fer to  the  copious  details  everywhere  fur- 
nished by  our  Author,  and  which  are,  by 
their  nature,  precluded  from  transfer  to  our 
pages.  To  the  scientific  inquirer  the  work 
on  these  accounts  is  invaluable. 


Art.  X. — Memoria  justificativa  que  dirige 
a  sus  Conciudadanos  el  General  Cordova. 
(Memoir  addressed  by  General  Cordova 
to  his  Fellow-Citizens.)     Paris.     1837. 

The  affairs  of  Spain  have  long  occupied  a 
large  space  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press  of  Europe,  and  of  England  and 
France  more  especially  ; — the  military  ope- 
rations of  the  rival  parties,  and  the  acts  of 
the  Cortes,  have  been  animadverted  upon 
under  the  influence  of  feelings  and  preju- 
dices that  vitiate  the  real  aspect  of  affairs, 
and  complicate  the  difficulties  that  other- 
wise sufficiently  impede  the  formation  of  a 
correct  judgment  on  the  present,  the  past, 
and  the  future.  But  for  this  consideration 
it  would  indeed  be  strange  that  a  point 
forming  the  subject  of  longer  and  more  ge- 
neral discussion  than  any  other  in  Europe, 
and  amongst  natives  as  well  as  strangers, 
should  never  yet  have  been  viewed  in  its 
real  light,  nor  the  causes  developed  which 
have  so  hopelessly  protracted  a  sanguinary 
and  bitter  civil  warfare,  and  succeeded  in  so 
totally  disorganizing  the  very  government 
of  the  country.  The  work  that  heads  our 
present  article  is  characteristic  of  the  Spa- 
nish genius  and  temperament.  With  an 
ample  display,  or  rather  an  assumption  of 
displaying  information,  judgment,  and  com- 
prehensive views,  it  unites  an  animation  of 
thought  and  a  copiousness  of  diction  that 
amuse  the  mind,  but  leave  no  traces  of  con- 
viction behind  them.  On  the  contrary,  it 
affords  an  irrefragable  evidence  that  the 
military  leaders,  no  less  than  the  ministers, 
of  a  state  are  frequently  subject  to  political 
infirmities  that  defy  eradication  and  are 
difficult  of  even  a  temporary  cure.  The 
Spanish  Nation  itself  appears,  indeed,  at  this 
juncture,  to  be  suffering  under  a  kind  of 
political  disorder,  which  affects  at  the  same 
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time  the  head  and  the  limbs,  and  by  its  sin- 
gular and  fatal  influence  forbids  the  h  >pe  of 
speedy  termination  to  the  pangs  that  agi- 
tate and  convulse  the  patient.  The  extra- 
ordinary posilion  of  Spain  herself,  and  the 
singular  temperament  of  the  Spaniards, 
misleads  political  writers  in  general;  and 
involves  them,  and  in  truth  the  question  it- 
self, in  the  darkness  of  so  thick  a  cloud  of 
ungrounded  reasons  and  erroneous  judg- 
ments, arising  out  of  utterly  mistaken  facts, 
that  better  informed  statesmen  participate  in 
the  delusion,  and  find  it  easier  to  trust  to  the 
force  of  their  own  imaginations  for  a  clue, 
than  to  develop  and  trace  the  real  and  tor- 
tuouscausesof  such  novel  modes  of  conduct 
to  their  source.  The  natives  of  the  country 
cannot  be  accused  of  being  deficient  in  per- 
sonal sagacity,  nor  of  positive  ignorance  of 
their  own  position  at  home ;  yet  when  ap- 
plied to  for  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  endless  war  that  is  desolating  still,  as  it 
long  has  desolated,  every  province  of  Spain 
in  its  turn  ;  and  when  questioned  as  to  the 
obstacles  that  prevent,  what  seems  so  near 
at  hand  if  desired,  the  conclusion  of  the  long 
and  half-slumbering  conflict, — they  take  so 
many  different  and  incompatible  views  of 
the  case,  and  offer  reasons  so  complicated, 
desultory,  and  partial,  that  it  becomes  hope- 
less to  seek  from  out  the  maze  a  clue  to 
guide  us  to  the  end,  or  even  assist  our  fan- 
cy to  guess  the  time  and  the  mode  of  ter- 
mination. 

As  with  such  blinded  guides  there  is  lit- 
tle probability  of  attaining  the  aim  and  ob- 
ject oC  our  inquiries ;  and  as  the  modes  of 
feeling  and  thinking,  rather  than  reasoning, 
which  have  involved  their  own  minds  in 
apparently  inextricable  confusion,  are  little 
likely  to  facilitate  the  enlightenment  of 
others,  we  must  endeavor  to  withdraw  the 
reader's  eye  from  too  close  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  forms  that  crowd  and  confuse 
the  foreground  of  the  picture,  and' place  it 
as  we  best  can  to  receive  one  general  and 
correct  impression  from  the  multitude  of 
hues  and  colors  that  overlay  the  surface  : 
marking  especially  the  darker  portions  that 
throw  so  deep  and  sombre  a  gloom  over  a 
land  where  nature  has  but  lavished  magnfi- 
cence  in  wrath;  and  seeking  those  lights 
that  we  would  fain  hope  may  yet  be  brought 
to  brighten  the  sternness  of  the  lowering 
scene  ;  to  wake  in  the  darkling  spirit  a  ray 
of  better  feeling,  and  warm  and  gladden 
each  sullen  and  isolated  bosom  to  the 
charms  of  social  life  and  the  glow  of  a  gen- 
tler humanity. 

Unfortunately,  wherever  we  may  turn 
our  eyes,  we  are  doomed  to  behold  the 
fierce  struggle  and  deadly  animosity  of  fac- 
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tions,  that  seem  to  regard  each  other  with 
no  ordinary  abhorrence,  and  appear  to  have 
united,  in  the  national  character  and  their 
own,  the  fiery  wrath  and  long  resentment 
of  the  Arab  with  the  cold  steadfastness  and 
unyielding  pertinacity  of  hute  that  distin- 
guished the  Goth.  Though  each  part  of 
Spain,  separated  by  tastes,  habits,  provin- 
cial recollections  and  institutions,  from  the 
rest,  bears  in  other  respects  the  character- 
istics of  a  different  nation,  mingling  reluc- 
tantly and  by  necessity  with  its  brethren, 
but  loving  to  preserve  at  home  the  various 
peculiarities  of  circumstance  and  manners 
that  form  the  distinguishing  features  of 
their  separated  condition  ;  yet  all  retain  in 
common  the  general  outline  of  that  spirit 
to  which  we  have  adverted  above,  and  show 
indubitable  marks  of  their  common  descent 
from  those  invaders  and  defenders  of  their 
native  soil. 

It  might  have  been  imagined  that  the  part 
taken  by  Spain  in  the  politics  of  Europe  in 
ages  past,her  conquests  in  America,  and  her 
commerce  with  both  hemispheres,  by  intro- 
ducing the  experience,  tastes,  and  luxuries 
of  other  lands,  would  have  gradually  soft- 
ened and  blended  the  harsher  traits  of  earli- 
er times  into  a  more  general  and  social 
sympathy.  But  the  pride  of  her  former 
rulers,  harmonizing  with,  and  sustaining 
that  of  the  nation,  held  little  or  no  inter- 
course with  Europe  but  such  as  the  bigot 
holds  with  the  heretic,  the  sovereign  with 
his  slave:  and,  when  subjugated  nations 
broke  the  bands  of  that  imperious  captivity, 
the  conquered  but  unyielding  despot  retired 
from  the  scene  of  defeat  to  indulge  his  as- 
cetic mortification  in  the  marble  solitudes 
of  the  Escurial,  or  soothe  his  trampled 
pride  with  the  submissive  and  golden  ho- 
mage of  lands  where  reality  exceeded  the 
dreams  of  the  wildest  and  most  wanton  ima- 
gination, and  where  the  sovereign  placed 
his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  his  subjects,  while 
they  hailed  him  as  a  benefactor  and  half 
adored  him  as  a  god. 

While  the  pomp  of  Royalty  thus  main- 
tained its  sternest  etiquette  in  a  half  inac- 
cessible, unattractive  capital,  the  gradual 
influence  of  commerce  was  softening  the 
provinces  of  the  South  and  East,  but  was 
itself  debarred  from  further  interior  pro- 
gress by  the  restraints  we  have  alluded  to, 
of  provincial  barriers.  The  principle  of 
harmony  was  thus  excluded  from  the  social 
system  of  Spain.  The  Castilian,  in  his  two 
noble  provinces  and  metropolitan  capital, 
held  himself  the  lord  over  all  his  brethren, 
and  at  least  the  equal  of  his  own  sovereign  ; 
the  Arragonese  recalled  the  days  of  the 
Great  Ferdinand  ;  the  Biscayan,  shrouded 
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in  privileges,  spurned  all  who  could  trace 
their  proper  ancestry;  the  gay  Valencian 
and  softer  Andalusian,  smiled  in  secret  com- 
placence at  their  own  superior  happiness; 
the  Granadian,  in  half  oriental  warmth, 
still  breathed  the  last  sigh  of  the  Moor; 
and  all,  in  pride  or  idleness,  derided  anJ 
abhorred  the  toiling  Gallician,  seeking  a 
master  in  every  Spaniard.  Habits  so  dis- 
tinct, and  strengthened  by  so  long  and  iso- 
lated an  existence,  could  not  easily  be  borne 
down  even  by  the  predominating  influence 
and  gay  heedlessness  of  the  French  intru- 
ders. However  acceptable  in  individual 
cases  and  amongst  the  more  enlightened 
portion  of  Spaniards,  the  humbler  classes, 
even  when  they  cheerfully  received  and 
exchanged  courtesies  with  their  hostile  vi- 
sitors, felt  a  repugnance  to  their  general 
manners  because  they  were  novel  to  them- 
selves. On  their  feelings  towards  their 
English  allies  we  need  not  dwell;  and 
have  hastily  run  over  this  passing  sketch  to 
showr  how  strong  was  the  pressure  of  that 
iron  cincture  which  confined  individuals 
and  provinces  within  their  own  proper  cir- 
cle; and  which,  even  when  removed,  as 
we  may  now  consider  it,  leaves  the  sense  of 
its  restraint  upon  the  wearer  still. 

If  such  then  was  the  mutual  feeling  of 
friendly  and  neighboring  races,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  understand  the  intensity  of  those 
passions  which  collision  of  views  and  inter- 
ests and  the  clash  of  open  hostility  must  pro- 
duce. Accustomed  to  feel  strongly,  but  sel- 
dom to  act ;  when  roused  into  exertion  the 
Spaniards  are  as  ill  educated  and  froward 
children,  and  too  much  habituated  to  their 
own  prejudices  to  bear  opposition  from 
others.  With  minds  ardent  but  utterly  un- 
trained, in  the  excitement  of  the  means  they 
lose  sight  of  the  end,  and  in  the  consequent 
failure  to  attain  it  take  shelter  in  apathy — 
the  favorite  veil  of  indolent  and  ignorant 
pride. 

Without  an  experience  of  the  value  of 
union,  and  too  impatient  for  discipline  and 
subordination,  the  political  parties,  whether 
Statutist,  Constitutionalist,  Carlist,  or  Absolut- 
ist, all  of  course  profess  different  principles, 
yet  have  no  positive  object,  and  still  less  any 
expectation  that  the  country  will  benefit  by 
their  exertions.  Spain,  and  more  especially 
its  capital,  Madrid,  contained  among  its  in- 
habitants a  large  proportion  of  employe's, 
whose  welfare  and  even  existence  depended 
on  the  party  whose  side  they  espoused  ;  and 
their  struggle  was  consequently  designated  by 
the  phrase  of  guerra  de  empleos.  The  Spa- 
niards,since  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  the 
discovery  of  America,  have  forgotten  or  alto- 
gether laid  aside  all  they  had  known  of  active 


and  industrious  habits.  Every  family  unblest 
with  an  JEw^/oi/eandanEcclesiastic  amongst 
its  members  considered  itself  degraded  ;  for 
in  Spanish  society  all  were  looked  upon  as 
inferiors  that  did  not  belong  to  the  clergy,  the 
military,  or  the  civil  department.  Hence 
the  peculiarities  of  their  social  state ;  and 
hence  too  it  happened  that  the  emigrants  to 
Spanish  America  were  men  destitute  of  for- 
tune and  education.  The  numerous  class 
of  employes,  accustomed  to  live  by  the  go 
vernment,  and  employing  adulation  to  conci 
liate  favor  in  order  to  preserve  their  post&t 
were  overwhelmed  at  once  by  the  shocks  of 
political  changes,  which,  depriving  them- 
selves of  bread,  opened  also  the  door  to  more 
needy  competitors,  who  had  long  beheld  with 
angry  impatience  and  wondering  jealousy 
the  mystical  regularity  of  support  and  enjoy- 
ment in  which  they  were  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  the  State. 

The  factions  that  exercise  so  strong  an  in- 
fluence in  Spain  and  give  the  several  tones 
and  impress  to  its  society,  are,  in  reality,  un- 
der the  direction  of  these  very  men,  who, 
inactive  and  listless  so  long  as  the  means  of 
livelihood  were  assured  to  them,  on  the 
change  of  affairs  found  themselves  thrown 
out  of  their  former  position.  Exerting  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  finding  the  field  open 
to  ambitious  projects,  and  being  utterly 
destitute  of  principle,  they  now  unceasingly 
excite  the  eager  and  unreflecting  1o  the  com- 
mission of  disorders  that  embarrass  the  go- 
vernment, alarm  the  more  peaceful  portion 
of  the  community,  and  paralyze  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  army.  Spanish  writers,  and  more 
particularly  the  author  before  us,  may,  if  they 
please,  refer  the  cause  of  these  disorders  to 
the  different  graduations  and  modifications  of 
the  representative  system  :  the  cause  is  less 
theoretical,  and  infinitely  more  homely  and 
simple  ;  for  it  lies  in  the  necessity  that  forces 
the  proud  and  unprincipled  into  exertion  of 
some  kind,  and,  unfortunately,  at  this  junc- 
ture the  easiest  is  also  the  worst. 

Such  is  one  fertile  source  of  the  disorders 
that  have,  on  all  occasions,  encumbered  the 
action  of  the  Government ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  it  be  imagined  that  this  last  is  free 
from  blame.  The  narrowness  of  our  limits 
prevents  us,  in  the  present  article,  from  exam- 
ining into  the  course  and  character  of  the 
men  who  have  brought,  by  their  mismanage- 
ment, the  country  into  its  actual  crisis.  It 
must  suffice  us  to  observe,  that  when  these 
shall  be  closely  scrutinized,  and  the  conduct 
of  parties  weighed  in  the  balance,  they 
will  be  found  mournfully  destitute  of  any  but 
the  sullen  or  selfish  feeling  for  the  existence 
of  which  we  have  endeavored,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  account.     The  imaginative  bias  of 
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minds,  su«h  as  those  in  the  Peninsula,  gene 
rally  secluded  from  free  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  Rurope  and  proportionately  ignorant 
of  the  usual  modes  of  thought  and  action, 
have  unfitted  those  whose  finer  talents,  or 
greater  purity  of  principle,  have  honorably 
distinguished  them  from  the  more  sordid 
mass,  and  might  otherwise  have  saved  the 
country  from  its  calamities,  for  any  effectual 
intervention.  Conceit,  selfishness,  ignorance, 
intrigue,  presumption,  indolence,  and  incapa- 
city; servility,  personal  attachments,  and 
private  animosities,  have  marked  every  step 
of  the  Government  and  public  functionaries, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  from  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa,  Toreno,  Mendizabal,  Isturiz,  to  the 
ministers  of  the  present  hour ;  and,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  subordinates  in  the  Cabinet, 
of  the  long  list  of  Generals,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  little  else  than  supplanting  each 
other,  and  injuring  the  nation  and  the  Go- 
vernment, from  the  first  appearance  of  in- 
surrection to  the  hour  when  we  are  writing. 
What,  in  truth,  could  be  expected  even  from 
the  personal  devotion,  had  there  been  such, 
to  the  cause,  of  men  whose  individual  brave- 
ry fitted  them,  undoubtedly,  for  grenadiers 
in  the  field,  but  whose  absolute  ignorance  of 
all  the  duties,  and  deficiency  in  all  the  re- 
quisites of  command,  have  converted  even 
victory  into  misfortune  and  disgrace. 

The  mingled  inertness  and  peculation  that 
have  hitherto  prevented  the  formation  of  any 
thing  like  an  available  commissariat,  and  the 
total  inappreciation  of  any  necessity  for  this 
most  essential  branch  of  the  military  service, 
establishes  strikingly  the  favoritism  and  ve- 
nality, no  less  than  the  gross  incapacity  that 
pervades  the  highest  departments,  military 
and  civil,  of  the  state.  The  deficiency  in 
question  too  has  the  worst  possible  effect  in 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  of  which  insubor- 
dination is  the  leading  characteristic.  The 
Spanish  soldier,  abstemious,  brave,  and  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  both  fatigue  andprivation 
to  an  astonishing  degree,  not  only  feels  these 
last  qualities  tested  to  the  utmost  by  continu- 
ed neglect  and  notorious  avarice  and  disho- 
nesty, but  knows  also  that  these  are  the  im- 
mediate grounds  that  render  his  exertions  in 
the  field  totally  unproductive  of  any  result, 
either  for  his  cause  or  for  himseif.  Tne  na- 
tional temperament,  jealous,  ardent,  and 
haughty,  is  in  itself,  as  we  have  remarked, 
inimical  to  subordination  ;  officer  depreciates 
officer  ;  general  accuses  general ;  venality, 
disaffection  and  treason,  are  a  mutual  re- 
proach ;  how  then  can  the  private  feel  for 
his  superior  that  respect,  confidence,  and 
affection  which  so  principally  supports  the 
moral  sense  through  the  hardships  of  a  mili- 
tary life  ?     Or  farther,  how  can  the  general 


enforce  submission,  and  maintain  discipline 
in  his  own  ranks  in  the  face  of  an  enemy, 
when  he  is  literally  dependent  on  the  mere 
forbearance  of  his  own  troops,  destitute  of 
necessaries  and  too  cognizant  of  the  cause  ; 
and  to  retain  whom  he  can  offer  no  better 
inducement  than  blindness  to  their  disobedi- 
ance  and  connivance  in  their  irregularities 
and  excesses. 

We  do  not,  however,  find  these  glaring  de- 
fects displayed  in  the  memorial  of  General 
Cordova.  This  military  and  political  sage, 
originally  an  absolutist,  and  now  a  liberal, 
possesses  a  reasonable  share  of  the  faults 
that  distinguish  the  Spanish  genius  and  tem- 
perament. Eager,  fiery,  and  brave  to  a  fault, 
he  shapes  out  plans  of  reformation  in  perfect 
consonance  with  his  own  spirit,  in  some 
parts  extravagant,  in  others  more  rational, 
but  little  adapted  to  the  national  character, 
which  possesses  neither  steadiness  nor  judg- 
ment. He  comes  before  his  countrymen 
like  a  being  of  a  superior  order,  dividing  and 
exhibiting  himself  upon  several  points  at 
once  ;  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, vanquishing  and  pursuing  a  flying 
enemy,  whom  however  he  has  not  yet  attack- 
ed in  the  field.  He  appears  amongst  them 
like  a  thunderbolt,  and  launched  indeed  from 
amongst  clouds,  though  his  existence  in  the 
skies  has  never  been  suspected  ;  the  very 
hero  of  modern  instead  of  ancient  Spanish 
romance,  whose  mere  appearance  on  the 
ground  must  ensure  victory  without  a  con- 
test. 

Were  it  not  for  the  deep  and  bitter  sense 
entertained  by  the  more  enlightened  Spani- 
ards of  the  errors  and  defects  of  the  mass  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  government,  we  might 
almost  imagine  that  the  remembrance  of 
their  ancient  chivalry  is  the  only  sense  of  dig. 
nity  left  in  the  Spanish  character, — the  pride 
of  past  exploits  the  only  public  virtue  that 
remains. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
General  Cordova  himself  possesses  one  more 
attribute  than  the  sense  of  past  glories.  No 
one  who  reads  his  memorial,  as  we  grieve  to 
say  we  have  done,  would  attempt  to  charge 
its  modest  and  unpretending  author  with  any 
undue  preference  of  former  renown,  or  with 
an  unjust  forgetfulness  of  his  own  claims  to 
public  admiration.  If,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary, which  we  do  not  question,  to  fill  a  vo- 
lume with  details  of  his  skill  in  the  art  of 
war  and  a  candid  exposition  atid  approbation 
of  his  own  military  talents,  it  may  not  be 
altogether  superfluous  for  General  Cordova 
farther  to  specify  at  what  times,  and  in  what 
countries,  these  have  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. We  venture  on  the  suggestion  with 
the  greater  diffidence,  because  not  merely  we 
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ourselves  but  the  public  of  both  countries, 
appear  also  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  informa- 
on  this  head  ;  and  the  vulgar,  if  no  others,  at- 
tach importance  to  results,  especially  in 
This  point  ascertained,  we  shall  the 
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more  readily  subscribe  to  the  propriety  of 
such  details  in  the  midst  of  a  political  essay. 
In  their  present  state  they  are  intended, 
doubtless,  for  the  special  edification  of  the 
Spanish  cadets.  General  Cordova,  indeed, 
has  been  peculiarly  successful  in  that  part  of 
his  argument  where  he  proves  that  an  armed 
force  cannot  vanquish  an  enemy  in  the  field, 
unless  it  is  duly  provided  with  money  and 
shoes.  So  clearly  does  the  gallant  leader  es- 
tablish  this  fact  by  reasoning,  that  he  deems 
it  needless  to  recur  to  his  own  practical  illus- 
tration of  its  truth  in  actual  warfare ;  and  so 
satisfactory  are  both  argument  and  illustra- 
tion on  this  point,  that  we  are  surprised  that 
the  Carlists,  when  wholly  unincumbered  with 
either  of  the  requisites  aforesaid,  should  ever 
have  succeeded  in  gaining  a  battle  against 
all  the  rules  of  the  Spanish  toilette,  and  in 
unceremonious  disregard,  not  only  of  the 
Brothers  Baring,  but  even  of  Hoby.  But 
then  these  Biscayans  are  mere  warriors,  igno- 
rant of  etiquette,  and  deserve  nothing  better 
than  victory,  by  way  of  penance  for  their 
poverty  and  hardihood,  in  fighting  without 
any  shoes  at  all.  Our  gallant  general  knows 
better  than  to  win  a  battle  against  rules ;  and 
if  any  one  can  be  so  churlish  as  to  deny  him 
the  praise  to  actual  defeat  in  a  similar  dilem- 
ma, it  must  at  least  be  a  consolation  to  him 
to  have  done  all  he  could  to  deserve  it.  The 
conquering  cause  might  please  the  Gods  and 
the  Basques,  but  to  have  been,  conquered  is 
the  glory  of  Cato. 

Yet  it  seems  that  ihe  want  of  common 
equipments  is  not  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
military  success  of  the  Constitutionalists. 
Espartero,  a  general  of  nearly  equal  fame 
with  his  great  rival,  though  unreasonable 
enough  to  gain  victory  in  defiance  of  all  pre- 
cedents and  shoes,  has  been  far  too  rational 
to  prosecute  his  advantages  to  the  destruction 
of  his  antagonist.  This  modest  conqueror 
has  disdained  to  march  from  conquest  to  con- 
quest, snd  we  even  fear  that  his  recent  lau- 
rels may  have  inconvenienced  him  by  their 
unaccustomed  weigh*  in  the  sultry  season  of 
the  last  campaign  ;  but  we  trust  that  his  un- 
interrupted  siesta  of  the  last  twenty  weeks 
may  yet  enable  the  indefatigable  warrior  to 
open  his  eyes*  again  some  time  within  the 
course  of  the  next  twelve  months.  The  ad- 
vantage of  making  but  one  movement  per 
annum  is  obvious  in  the  great  savings  there- 
by effected,  for  the  shoes  of  the  army,  if  not 
for  the  state  ;  and  if  history  has  dwelt  on 
that  act  of  martial  cour'esy,  when  the  French 


and  English  guards  at  Fontenoy  mutually  in- 
sisted on  receiving  the  first  fire,  how  will  the 
muse  of  Spanish  History  exult  in  future  times 
in  a  hero  who  gives  cartehlanche  to  his  anta- 
gonists for  a  whole  campaign  till  the  last  day. 
They  on  their  part  receive  the  courtesy  with 
gratitude,  and  the  owls  of  Estremadura  may 
cordially  echo  their  brethren  in  the  Eastern 
tale  and  cry,  long  Life  to  General  Espartero  ! 
for  while  the  din  of  arms  rocks  his  slumber, 
Spain  can  never  want  for  ruined  villages. 

We  must  distinctly  state  our  intention 
of  entering  shortly  upon  a  more  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  position  of  Spain,  and  of 
the  causes  that  have  reduced  her  fortune  and 
character  to  so  low  an  ebb  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  struggle  for  the 
Crown.  The  long  series  of  negligence,, 
presumption  and  mismanagement  that  suf- 
fered a  power  co  little  formidable  in  the  first 
instance  to  rise  so  high  as  to  divide  the  opi- 
nions of  Europe  on  the  ultimate  result,  in- 
volves a  serious  charge  against  those  entrust- 
ed with  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  that  unhap- 
py country,  and  requires  some  knowledge 
and  explanation  of  the  personal  characters 
and  motives  of  the  principal  actors,  upon 
which  we  have  no  room  for  animadversion 
here. 

But  we  cannot,  meantime,  always  preserve 
our  gravity  at  the  solemn  and  ceaseless  com- 
plaints of  every  party  in  Spain  against  their 
own  partizans,  as  well  as  their  antagonists. 
In  what  a  mournful  state  must  a  country  be 
when  the  leading  members  of  ils  community, 
whose  imbecility  is  the  universal  confession, 
are  allowed  to  continue  for  years  the  same 
course,  though  they  change  hands  with  their 
rivals  occasionally.  What  must  be  the  apathy 
of  a  nation  that  can  look  on  for  years  at 
the  destruction,  not  only  of  their  existing  in- 
stitutions, but  of  their  own  property  and 
rights,  by  the  hands  of  those  whom  they 
despise !  If  the  probe  of  steel  applied  for 
thirty  years  has  not  yet  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wound,  what  an  inconceivable 
mass  of  corruption  must  the  mis-government 
of  centuries  have  produced  !  How  strongly 
the  lessons  of  history  speak  to  our  ears,  yet 
revolutionary  demagogues  would  fain,  in 
their  novel  theories,  restore  us  only  to  the 
worst  errors  of  the  past.  The  existence  of 
separate  States  in  a  kingdom,  and  the  conse- 
quent weakness  of  the  presiding  Power,  has 
led  the  latter  in  every  instance  to  sow  dis- 
sensions between  the  rivals,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  mutual  jealousies  and  oppo- 
sition to  secure  Despotism  for  itself,  so  soon 
as  the  occasion  was  favorable  for  crushing 
them  all.  The  one  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land has  saved  her  from  the  ruin  achieved 
by  the  various   and    independent  cones  of 
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early  Spain ;  yet  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  would  establish  separate  Legis. 
la:  u  res  here,  in  blindness  to  the  inevitable 
result,  that  the  kingly  power  would  join 
with  each  in  turn,  to  control  and  destroy 
the  rest. 


Art.  XI. — Les  Soirees  de  Jonathan.  (Jona- 
than's Evenings.)  Par  X.  B.  Saintine. 
2  torn.  12mo.     Paris,  1837. 

M.  Saintine  is  very  generally  known  as  the 
author  of  that  singular,  and  as  singularly 
popular,  novel — Picciola  ;  the  whole  interest 
of  which  turns  upon  the  passionate  love  of  a 
profligate  atheist  for  a  flower,  and  his,  the 
said  profligate  atheist's  consequent  conver- 
sion to  sensibility,  religion  and  virtue.  The 
literary  and  moral  phenomenon  of  Picciola1  s 
existence  and  popularity  in  France,  it  should 
naturally  have  been  our  business  to  announce 
and  explain  to  our  readers — that  is  to  say,  to 
explain  if  we  could  ;  seeing  that  the  problem, 
how  such  a  simple  tale  of  floral  influence 
upon  the  heart  and  mind,  of  floral  illustration 
of  natural  theology,  should  captivate  the  fan- 
cy of  a  nation  to  whose  palled  senses  every 
thing  short  of  incest  and  parricide  had  for 
years  appeared  insipid,  is  not  one  of  very 
easy  solution. 

But  from  this  task  of  metaphysical  inves- 
tigation we  were  exempted,  Picciola  being 
withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  our  jurisdic- 
tion, even  before  we  had  met  with  the  book, 
by  its  almost  immediate  introduction  into  this 
country  in  an  English  version.  The  talent 
and  the  originality  of  the  tale  fixed  our  atten- 
tion, however,  upon  the  author  ;  and  when 
he  gave  to  the  world  two  volumes  of  "  Jona- 
than's  Evenings,"  we  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
curing  the  work,  only  wondering  if  France 
could  have  adopted  English  slang,  and  if  this 
Jonathan  could  be  our  Brother  Jonathan  ; 
but  confident,  whether  M.  Saintine  had  laid 
his  scene  in  America  or  in  Europe,  of  find- 
ing in  his"  Evenings"  something  impressive, 
powerful,  out  of  the  way,  even  if  not  pecu- 
liarly congenial  to  our  own  individual  taste. 
These  confident  anticipations  are,  we  grieve 
to  acknowledge,  materially  disappointed. 
Not  that  the  gifted  author  has  here  written, 
or  ever  could  write,  dully,  without  talent ; 
but  that  he  has,  in  Les  Soirees  de  Jonathan, 
taken  a  line  less  in  accordance  with  the  pe- 
culiar bent  of  his  genius.  To  exemplify  this, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  say  another  word 
or  two  of  the  character  and  especial  merits  of 
Picciola. 


The  very  essence  of  that  tale  was  the  de- 
veloping the  action  of  external  causes  upon 
the  mind,  and  of  the  mind  under  varying  cir- 
cumstances, upon  itself.  The  growth  of 
atheism,  heartlessness,  and  utter  disbelief  in 
virtue  and  the  kindly  feelings  of  human  na- 
ture, through  a  course  of  libertinism,  is  in- 
deed but  slightly  touched,  nor  was  more  than 
a  slight  sketch  needed — of  such  progressive 
degradation,  we  have  had  enough,  more  than 
enough,  in  books  and  in  real  life.  But  the 
re-action,  from  the  first  slight  sense  of  kind- 
ness and  interest,  awakened  in  the  sullenly 
apathetic  prisoner  by  his  own  almost  uncon- 
scious act  of  forbearance  in  avoiding  to  crush 
beneath  his  foot  the  nascent  plant,  peeping 
forth  between  the  flags  of  his  prison  walk, 
through  the  hold  upon  his  attention  thus 
gained  by  the  plant,  the  interest  in  its  growth, 
resulting  from  its  thus  attracting  his  atten- 
tion, the  gradual  thawing  of  his  ice-bound 
feelings  by  the  mere  mental  act — or,  should 
we  say,  passion  1 — of  taking  any  interest  in 
any  thing,  and  the  slow  consequent  progress 
to  philanthropy,  to  trustfulness  in  human 
nature,  and  to  piety — which,  as  we  are  not 
reviewing  Picciola,  we  cannot  afford  time 
here  to  trace,  step  by  step — all  this  is  so 
nicely,  intellectually,  and  delicately  unfolded, 
that  even  those  supercilious  critics  who  most 
sneered  at  such  a  fuss  about  a  flower  could 
not  but  be  pleased  and  touched  with  much  of 
the  working  out  of  this  most  unincidental, 
and  yet  in  effect  eventful,  metephysical  tale. 
We  ourselves  were  highly  gratified  therewith; 
and  even  when  the  pathos  become  too  much 
for  our  official  gravity,  as  we  most  honestly 
confess  it  at  length  did,  we  continued  to  be 
gratified,  nay,  to  be  touched,  even  whilst  we 
laughed,  and  in  spite  of  our  hearty  laughter. 

The  new  volumes  are  of  a  character  alto- 
gether different,  as  will  be  sufficiently  mani- 
fest from  a  very  brief  account  of  their  con- 
tents. They  consist  of  the  evening  conversa- 
tions of  the  suppositious  writer,  represented 
as  a  mere  French  gentleman,  now  dead,  with 
his  friend,  a  certain  Jonathan,  who,  though 
apparently  not  above  forty  years  of  age,  has 
evidently  lived  some  few  centuries,  and  con- 
fesses to  his  friend  his  possession  of  a  secret 
for  prolonging  life  far  beyond  the  period  usu- 
ally allotted  to  man.  This  Jonathan  dies, 
however,  notwithstanding  his  secret,  and 
dies  in  a  somewhat  mysterious,  not  to  say 
preternatural,  manner,  merely  because  he 
cannot,  by  land  or  water,  get  out  of  Hon- 
fleur:  then  resuscitates  in  a  learned  pea- 
sant girl — who,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  turns 
out  ill — and  proves,  moreover,  to  have  been 
Pythagoras  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  peasant  girl, 
alias  Jonathan,  establishes  the  doctrine  of 
I  metempsychosis,  asserting  herself  or  himself, 
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alone  amongst  mortals,  to  enjoy  the  invalua- 
ble power  of  preserving,  through  all  changes 
of  person,  a  continuous  individual  identity, 
by  distinctly  recollecting  the  incidents,  opi- 
nions, feelings,  &c.  &c.  of  every  past  state  of 
existence. 

This  account  of  Jonathan,  which,  howe- 
ver extravagant,  is  neither  uninteresting  nor 
ill-told,  constitutes  the  introduction  to  the 
fifteen  evenings  ;  there  being  in  fact  so  ma- 
ny short  narratives  told  by  Jonathan  of  va- 
rious incidents  witnessed  by,  or  at  least 
known  to  him — (the  most  supernatural  he 
distinctly  avers  that  he  witnessed) — within 
the  few  hundred  years  of  his  existence  as 
Jonathan.  These  stories  are  necessarily  too 
short  to  admit  that  development  of  mental 
action  which  appears  to  us  to  be  M.  Sain- 
tine's  forte.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
satirical,  and  many  of  them  are  imitations  of 
originals  of  which  it  might  have  been  wiser 
not  to  remind  us ;  as  of  Voltaire's  Ingenu, 
Mrs.  Shelley's  Frankenstein,  the  Arabian 
tale  in  which  a  sultan,  whose  name  we  for- 
get, lives  a  whole  life  whilst  dipping  his 
head  into  a  bucket  of  water,  &c.  Now 
there  is  no  question  of  its  being  literally  al- 
lowable to  appropriate  the  invention  of  a  fo- 
reign  author,  by  adapting  it  to  the  different 
manners,  opinions,  and  feelings  of  the  bor 
rower's  own  country.  But — besides  that 
the  plea  is  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  Vol- 
taire, this  lawful  mode  of  appropriation  is 
not  M.  Saintine's.  If  he  has  changed  the 
venue  of  his  borrowed  idea,  he  has  not  used 
it  for  the  portraiture  of  French  society,  but 
has  laid  the  scene  in  other  foreign  lands. 
And  this  leads  us  to  another  fault  that  we 
find  in  these  tales  or  anecdotes ;  to  wit,  a 
want  of  truth  of  costume,  a  disregard  of  the 
peculiar  manners  and  habits  of  the  nations 
amongst  whom  they  are  located ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, he  represents  the  Germans  as  bad 
musicians;  Mahometan  women  as  so  little 
secluded,  that  a  customer,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  sees  and  falls  in  love  with  the  shop- 
keeper's pretty  daughter  ;  a  Hindoo  prince, 
before  the  Moslem  conquest  of  Hindostan, 
as  building  both  mosques  and  pagodas ; 
strangers  as  living  familiarly  with  the  Ja- 
panese; the  CafFres  as  cannibals,  setting 
little  value  on  their  kin,  and  the  like.  Such 
misrepresentations,  if  less  important  in  short 
stories  and  satires  than  in  regular  tales,  still 
give  a  painful  consciousness  of  falsehood  to 
the  reader  who  is  acquainted — and,  in  these 
days  of  incessant  and  universal  travel  and 
travel-publication,  who  is  not? — with  the 
manners  and  characteristics  of  the  different 
regions  of  the  globe. 

But,  whilst  thus  criticising,  let  us  not  be 
understood  as  condemning  these  two  clever, 


often  entertaining,  and  often  pleasing  little 
volumes  We  only  regret  to  see  the  author 
leave  the  path  which  he  has  so  successfully 
trod,  for  one  with  the  turns  and  bearings  of 
which  he  seems  less  familiar.  And,  lest  our 
remarks  may  have  been  somewhat  hypercri- 
tical, we  will  endeavor  to  make  M.  Saintine 
amends  for  our  censure,  by  giving  a  speci- 
men of  his  style  of  narration.  This  we  shall 
perhaps  best  do  by  selecting  one  of  the 
shortest  tales,  which  we  can  extract  with  very 
little  abridgment,  even  in  the  small  space  we 
can  allow  him.  The  tale  we  prefer,  as  well 
for  this  reason  as  for  its  characteristic  pretti- 
ness,  is  Les  Bienfaiteurs,  (the  Benefactors,) 
and  we  must  prefix  the  four  mottoes,  which 
it  is,  at  least  as  we  imagine,  designed  to  il- 
lustrate : — 

"  Tenth  Evening. 
"  The  Benefactor. — (Sfain.) 

"  Omne  dixeris  maledictum,  cum  ingratum 
hominem  dixeris.  (When  you  term  a  man 
ungrateful,  you  have  exhausted  the  lan- 
guage of  reprobation.) — Cic. 

"  Tel  homme  est  ingrat,  qui  est  moins  cou- 
pable  de  son  ingratitude  que  celui  qui  lui  a 
fait  du  bien.  (Ingratitude  may  occasionally 
be  less  the  fault  of  the  ingrate  than  of  the 
benefactor. — (Maximesde  Larochefoucauld, 
ccxxix. 

"  Ce  n'est  pas  un  grand  malheur  oVohliger 
des  ingrats ;  mais  e'en  est  un  insupportable 
d'etre  oblige  a  un  malhonnete  homme.  (It  is 
no  great  misfortune  to  oblige  ingrates  ; 
but  it  is  insupportable  to  be  obliged  to  a 
worthless  man.) — lb.,  ccexxiv. 

M  On  a  beaucoup  ecrit,  et  avec  raison,  con- 
tre  les  ingrats ,  mais  on  a  laisse  les  bienfai- 
teurs en  repos,  et  e'est  un  chapitre  qui  manque 
a  Vhistoire  des  tyrans.  (Much  has  been 
written  against  the  ungrateful,  and  justly, 
but  benefactors  have  been  let  alone:  'tis 
a  chapter  wanting  to  the  history  of  ty- 
rants.)— Maxxmes  et  principes  de  cPAlembert, 
p.  62. 


"  Lopez  had  no  better  habitation  than  a 
cottage,  but  it  was  situated  under  the  deli- 
cious sky  of  Andalusia,  in  the  little  king- 
dom of  Jaen,  at  the  flowery  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Morena;  and  his  daughter  Inesilla, 
his  only  child,  his  good,  his  beautiful,  and 
dearly  beloved  Inesilla,  inhabited  it  with 
him.  Of  his  lost  wealth  he  regretted  no- 
thing except  the  means  of  completing  the 
brilliant  education  of  his  daughter,  which 
his  misfortunes  had  interrupted. 

'* '  Inesilla,'  he  would  sometimes  say,  '  in 
the  days  of  my  prosperity  I  often  did  good 
to  others,  and  no  one  comes  to  my  assist- 
ance. Seldom  does  generosity  dwell  in 
the  heart  of  man  !' 

"  '  From  the  immense  number  of  in- 
grates, I  should  infer  the  reverse,'  was 
Inesilla's  answer. 

"  'Ingiatitude  would  be  less  common, 
were  benefactions  wisely  conferred.     But 
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the  rich  and  powerful,  ever  surrounded  by 
lacqueys,  flatterers,  intriguers,  know  not 
how  to  break  through  the  servile  throng, 
to  offer  to  virtuous  indigence  assistance 
that  might  relieve  without  degrading.  He 
who  obliges  ought  first  to  know  well 
whom  he  is  about  to  oblige.' 

" '  One  follows  the  impulse  of  one's 
heart,  and  is  deceived ;  it  has  been  your 
own  case,  father.' 

"  '  And  I  did  wrong  !' 

'« He  was  pursuing  his  theme,  when  a 
peal  of  thunder  was  heard.  A  violent 
storm  was  evidently  gathering,  and  Lopez, 
forgetting  benefactors  and  ingrates,  ran 
out,  to  open  the  great  gates  of  his  court- 
yard, in  order  that  any  travellers  who 
chanced  to  be  caught  in  the  sudden  tem- 
pest might  take  shelter  under  his  shed, 
and  escape  the  torrent  that  was  already 
rolling  noisily  in  the  mountain  ravines." 

Don  Fernando,  a  young  Madrid  courtier, 
then  upon  his  travels,  profits  by  this  act  of 
thoughtfully  provident  hospitality  ;  and,  hav- 
ing disposed  of  his  horses  and  servants  under 
the  shed,  enters  the  cottage.  He  is  evidently 
much  struck  by  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  its 
inmates,  and  frankly  accepts  the  father's  in- 
vitation to  share  the  frugal  meal  to  which  he 
and  his  daughter  were  sitting  down.  Of  this 
indeed  he  partakes  so  heartily,  that  poor  Ine- 
silla  begins  to  tremble  lest  her  stock  of  pro- 
visions should  fall  short. 

"  Scarcely  did  she  venture  to  touch  the 
food,  in  order  to  leave  the  more  for  the 
guest.  He  appeared  unobservant ;  but  he 
managed  so  skilfully  to  draw  Lopez  into 
a  discussion  upon  the  comparative  excel- 
lence of  the  produce  of  the  best  Spanish 
vineyards,  and  upon  the  preparation  of 
olla  poclrida,  that  nothing  could  seem  more 
natural  than  the  following  exclamation, 
with  which  he  interrupted  the  old  man. 

"  '  Oh,  by  Sant  Jago  !  but  there  are  things 
that  can  only  be  decided  while  tasting 
them  !  And,  by  good  luck,  I  just  happen 
to  have  some  bottles  of  Xeres,  and  vino 
Rancio  in  my  carriage ;  besides  which  my 
dear,  good,  old  aunt  of  Cazorla,  did  not  let 
me  leave  her  yesterday  without  stocking 
my  travelling  larder.' 

"Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
his  host,  Fernando  now  issued  his  orders 
to  his  servants,  and,  thanks  to  the  fine 
wines  and  delicate  viands  brought  to  ta- 
ble, the  modest  cottage  meal  was  convert- 
ed into  a  banquet  such  as  Lopez  had  long 

been  unused  to. 

#         #  #  #         •         i 

'•Lopez  gradually  became  more  communi- 
cative. A  sort  of  intimacy  grew  up  between 
him  and  Fernando;  he  related  his  misfortunes; 
and  his  young  guest,  after  listening  attentively 
to  the  whole,  exclaimed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes: 
*  By  the  sword  of  the  Cid,  I  am  grateful  to  my 
patron  saint  for  having  led  me  hither !  Thanks 
be  to  Heaven  and  the  tempest,  therefore  !  Lo- 


pez, I  have  riches,  and  a  feeling  heart ;  you 
will  not  reject  the  offer  I  am  about  to  make 
yon.  Sooner  or  later  you  must  recover  your 
fortune ;  meanwhile  condescend  to  be  my 
debtor.'        *        *        * 

"  *  For  myself,'  rejoined  Lopez,  *  I  want  no- 
thing; but  my  Inesilla,  in  the  very  bloom  of 
life,  has  long  been  deprived  of  the  useful  seeds 
of  salutary  instruction,  of  the  caresses  of  a 
companion,  of  the  cares  of  a  mother ;  for  there 
are  cares  in  which  the  tenderest  father  cannot 
supply  the  maternal  place  !' 

"  '  I  have  an  aunt,'  replied  Fernando,  tak- 
ing the  old  man's  hand,  with  deep  emotion  ; 
*  my  excellent  and  revered  aunt,  who  resides 
at  Cazorla  with  her  two  daughters,  both  much 
about  your  Inesilla's  age.  This  family,  in 
whom  you  will  find  united  inexhaustible 
goodness,  fervent  piety,  and  information  at 
once  solid  and  various,  is  destitute  of  fortune's 
gifts,  and  subsists  upon  a  trifling  pension, 
which  their  virtues,  humanity  and  relation- 
ship, make  it  my  bounden  duty  to  allow  them. 
Cazorla  is  not  far  distant,  upon  the  borders 
of  the  Vega ;  it  is  a  delicious  spot.  Go  thither 
yourself;  see  my  noble  kinswoman ;  intrust 
your  Inesilla  to  her, 

"  Lopez  could  not  hear  him  out,  but  kissed 
his  hands,  bedewing  them  with  tears  of  grati- 
tude." 

Lopez  accordingly  conducts  his  daughter 
to  Cazorla,  is  charmed  with  Don  Fernan- 
do's  relations,  and  leaves  Inesilla  under  their 
care.  Bitterly  does  he  now,  in  his  solitary 
cottage,  repent  his  former  habitual  con- 
demnation of  mankind ;  and  this  self-re- 
proach is  prodigiously  increased  when  he 
one  day  accidentally  observes  a  vulture 
carefully  feeding  an  unfledged  dove  nest- 
ling, whose  parent  birds  had  seemingly  been 
destroyed. 

Oh,  most  wonderful !'  cried  the  worthy  Lo- 
pez. How  unjust,  how  blind  have  I  not  been  ! 
I  disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  benevolence, 
and  it  exists  even  among  vultures !' 

*•  He  was  never  weary  of  gazing  upon  this 
affecting  spectacle ;  every  day  he  returned  to 
contemplate  it  anew,  and  to  find  in  it  an  ex- 
haustless  source  of  gratifying  reflections.  . 
.  .  By  a  natural  concatination  of  ideas,  his 
thoughts  flew  thence  to  Cazorla,  where  his 
gentle  Inesilla  was  dwelling  in  happiness 
and  innocence  under  the  guardian  care  of 
one  of  the  world's  powerful  and  opulent 
sons ;  and  Lopez  sought  his  lowly  roof,  bless- 
ing Don  Fernando  and  the  vulture. 

"  Days  passed  and  the  vulture  intermitted 
not  his  parental  care.  Already  the  little 
nestling  was  clothed  in  silvery  feathers;  al- 
ready she  tried  her  timid  pinion  among  the 
branches  of  her  native  tree,  and  her  beak, 
gaining  hardness,  seized  and  crushed  more 
easily  the  aliments  presented  to  her.  One 
day  the  vulture,  after  feeding  his  foster-child 
as  usual,  examined  her  with  unwonted  atten- 
tion ;  he  found  her  plump,  tempting,  in  short 
in  the  condition  to  which  he  had  been  so 
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carefully    rearing    her — and    he    devoured 

her! 

"  Lopez  was  a  witness  to  the  catastrophe, 
and  stood  confounded.  '  Merciful  Heaven  V 
he  exclaimed,  ■  what  do  I  see  !'  (The  good 
old  soul  wondered  at  the  vulture's  eating  a 
dove,  whilst  only  the  contrary  would  have 
been  miraculous.)  Instantly  the  idea  of  his 
daughter  burst  upon  his  mind.  'My  Inesilla, 
my  dove  !'  said  he,  to  himself;  'is  not  she 
likewise  under  the  protection  of  a  vulture,  of 
a  courtly  grandee,  of  a  man  of  prey,  in 
short  ?  Oh,  let  me  not  lose  a  moment !'  .  . 
.  During  his  journey  he  almost  incessantly 
repeated  to  himself,  '  Before  accepting  a  fa- 
vor, the  character  of  those  who  confer  it 
should  be  ascertained  ;  protectors  and  prote- 
ges should  not  adopt  each  other  without  pre- 
vious, reciprocal  investigations.' 

As  he  pronounced  tht}se  words  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  he  reached  Cazorla.  Panting 
for  breath,  he  flew  to  the  house  where  dwelt 
his  daughter Alas  !" 

The  story  thu3  abruptly  ends,  leaving  the 


reader  to  imagine  the  second  catastrophe. 
But  we  cannot  conclude  without  observing 
that  neither  Don  Fernando  nor  the  vulture 
really  are  benefactors,  although  they  mo- 
mentarily  and  hypocritically  assume  the  sem- 
blance thereof,  for  base  or  selfish  purposes ; 
and  that,  therefore,  although  the  story  fully 
illustrates  the  last  axiom  of  poor  Lopez,  to 
wit,  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  who  and 
what  the  person  is  from  whom  a  favor  is  to 
to  be  accepted,  it  by  no  means  illustrates  the 
prefixed  mottoes,  which  refer  to  the  misery 
of  lying  under  obligations  to  the  worthless. 
A  subject,  by  the  way,  which  we  should 
much  like  to  see,  treated  and  skilfully  eluci- 
dated and  exemplified  ;  inasmuch  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  as  rich  in  situations  of  the 
deep  agony  produced  by  conflicting  virtuous 
emotions,  as  the  heart  of  novelist  or  drama- 
tist could  possibly  desire. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


FRANCE. 

The  restoration  of  the  palace  of  Versailles, 
and  the  appropriating  it  to  the  purposes  of  a 
national  historical  museum,  will  confer  a 
fresh  species  of  interest  on  the  building  it- 
self, an  eclat  on  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Of  the  immense  collection  of  both  paintings 
and  sculptures  already  brought  together 
within  its  walls,  a  series  of  outline  engrav- 
ings, with  explanatory  letter-press  by  J.iles 
Jonin,  has  been  commenced  under  the  title  of 
"  Galleries  Historiques  de  Versailles."  Al- 
though the  plates  are  merely  in  outline,  the 
time  requisite  for  making  drawings  of  so 
great  a  number  of  subjects  according  to  the 
usual  mode,  would  have  rendered  the  publi- 
cation a  tedious  one,  had  not  the  employment 
of  the  Diagraph  very  materially  abridged 
the  process  of  copying.  Upon  what  princi- 
ple this  instrument  (invented  by  M.  Gavard, 
the  editor  of  the  work)  is  constructed,  or  how 
it  is  used,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain ;  yet,  unless  its  merits  arc  greatly  exag- 
gerated, it  appears  capable  of  rendering  ex- 
tensive benefit.  One  thing  wherein  ils  ser- 
viceableness  appears  unquestionable  is,  thai 
by  means  of  it  an  exact  copy  may  be  taken 
of  the  minutest  details  of  a  ceiling,  cornice, 
&c,  however  elaborate  and  complex,  al- 
though too  remote  to  be  distinctly  viewed  by 
the  naked  eye.  So  far,  this  instrument  must 
be  an  exceedingly  valuable  one  indeed  to  the 
architectural  draftsman.  Si  ill,  judging  from 
some  of  the  interiors — that  view,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  "Escalier  des  Ambassadeurs" 
— we  should  say  that  it  rather  distorts  the 
perspective  ;  unless  the  incorrectness  in  that 
respect,  here  observable,  arises  merely  from 
.asual  inadvertency.  It  must  further  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  general  execution  of 
the  plates  is  rather  tame  and  spiritless,  with- 
out any  of  that  richness  and  souplesse  which 
distinguish  the  outlines  of  London.  Never- 
vol.  xx.  32 


theless,  although  the  engravings  themselves 
are  but  moderate  productions  of  art,  in  that 
class  of  it  to  which  they  belong,  and  although 
many  of  the  subjects  are  not  of  a  kind  which 
retain  much  interest  when  reduced  to  out- 
line, especially  from  pictures  upon  a  large 
scale — such  as  many  of  the  battle  pieces — 
the  work  itself  will,  when  completed,  be  a 
valuable  one,  if  only  as  bringing  together  in 
an  agreeable  and  popular  form  a  mass  of  his- 
torical information  relative  to  France  at  va- 
rious epochs,  and  those  who  have  signalized 
themselves  in  its  annals.  In  this  last  point  of 
view,  the  portraits  and  statues  of  eminent 
individuals,  well  entitle  both  the  museum  it- 
self, and  this  work,  to  the  epithet  of  histori- 
cal. There  are  three  editions  published  si- 
multaneously, the  largest  of  which  is  further 
enriched  with  numerous  wood-cuts  represent- 
ing the  principal  ornaments  and  pieces  of 
furniture  in  the  palace. 


In  the  year  1833,  Fournier,  of  Paris,  pub- 
lished the  firs;,  livraison,  consisting  of  two 
volumes,  of  the  "Memuires  du  IVlarechal 
Ney  ;"  the  second,  likewise  two  volumes, 
was,  according  to  an  announcement  on  the 
cover,  then  in  the  press,  and  shortly  to  ap- 
pear. The  Paris  booksellers,  Belliard,  Du- 
four  and  Co.,  took  one  hundred  copies  of  the 
first  livraisorii  for  which  they  paid  1600 
francs.  In  consequence  of  differences  which 
arose  between  the  publisher  and  the  mar- 
shal's family,  but  which,  as  it  appears,  were 
settled  by  arbitration,  the  two  latter  volumes 
of  the  Memoirs  in  question  have  not  yet  been 
published,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  very 
soon,  if  ever.  To  a  requisition  of  the  above- 
mentioned  booksellers  for  the  delivery  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  work,  Fournier  replied  that 
it  was  not  in  his  power.  As  he  refused  to 
take  back  43  copies  which,  as  the  work  was 
left  incomplete,  Belliard  and  Co.  could  not 
sell,  and  to  return  the  six  hundred  and  eigh- 
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ty-eight  francs  which  they  had  paid  for  them, 
they  were  obliged  to  bring  the  publisher  be- 
fore the  Paris  Tribunal  of  Commerce.  After 
hearing  the  advocates  on  both  sides,  that 
court,  on  the  28th  of  September,  adjudged 
that  Fournier  should  deliver  to  the  plaintiffs, 
within  fourteen  days,  one  hundred  copies  of 
the  two  deficient  volumes,  in  default  of  which 
the  defendant  should  return  the  amount  of 
the  forty-three  unsold  copies,  together  with 
the  interest  from  the  day  of  sale,  and  also 
decreed  that  he  should  pay  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings. 

It  is  reported  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
French  government  to  send  a  proper  qualifi- 
ed person  to  Spain  to  make  purchases  of  va- 
luable manuscripts  and  editions,  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  shutting  up  of  the  convents  and  the 
dispersion  of  many  libraries,  may  now  be 
easily  procured.  They  are  known  to  con- 
tain many  very  important  works,  and  espe- 
cially Arabic  manuscripts  of  the  times  of  the 
Moors. 

A  work,  illustrative  of  the  arts  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  in  France,  has  been  commenced  in 
Paris,  with  the  title  of  ''  Les  Arts  au  moyen 
Age,  en  ce  qui  concerne  principalement  le 
Palais  Romain  de  Paris,  l'Hotel  de  Cluny, 
issu  de  ces  Ruines,"  &c.  It  is  to  be  complet- 
ed in  twenty-five  livraisons,  forming  4  vo- 
lumes, 8vo.  with  an  atlas  of  copper-plates  and 
lithographs,  in  small  folio. 

Messrs.  H.  Roux,  senior,  and  Ad.  Bouchet, 
have  published  several  numbers  of  "  He'rcu- 
laneum  et  Pompeji ;"  being  a  general  collec- 
tion of  the  paintings,  bronzes,  and  mosaics 
hitherto  discovered,  and  augmented  with  un- 
published subjects.  It  is  to  be  completed  in 
100  weekly  numbers,  in  8vo. 

The  first  part  has  appeared  of  "  Analyse 
grammaticale  raisonne  de  differens  Textes 
anciens  Egyptiens,"by  M.Francois  Salvolini. 
This  part  comprehends  the  hieroglyphic  and 
demotic  text  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  with  plates 
The  whole  work,  dedicated  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  will  consist  of  eight  parts,  forming 
two  4to.  volumes. 

Of  the  important  Sanscrit  work,  "  Kathaka- 
Oupanichat,"  extracted  from  the  Yadjour- Ve- 
da, and  translated  into  French  by  L.  Poley, 
seven  livraisons  have  appeared.  The  whole 
will  consist  of  twenty  livraisons,  in  4to. 

M.  Garcin  $e  Tassy  will  speedily  publish 
a  History  of  Hindostanee  Literature.  For 
this  purpose  he  has  already  collected  par- 
ticulars concerning  seven  hundred  Hindos- 
tanee writers. 


portrait  of  Milton,  engraved  on  steel  by  the 
first  artists,  French  and  foreign.  The  work 
will  be  completed  in  28  livraisons  at  10 
francs  each. 


M.  Opigez,  of  Paris,  has  announced  the  pub- 
lication, by  subscription,  of  what  he  terms  an 
"  Edition-Monument,"  a  folio  edition  of  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost,  with  Chateaubriand's 
translation  on  the  opposite  page,  illustrated 
by  fifty-five  compositions  by  Flatters,  and  a 


If.  Hingray,  of  Paris,  has  undertaken  to 
produce  an  illustrated  edition  of  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, with  four  hundred  wood-cuts  by 
Fragonard,  fifty  vignettes  on  steel,  and  two 
maps.  The  work  will  form  150  weekly  num- 
bers.   

In  our  last  number  we  recorded  the  death 
of  Carlo  Botta,  the  Italian  historian  ;  we  were 
not  then  aware  that  this  event  occurred  in  the 
month  of  August  last,  in  Paris,  where  he  had 
lived  for  many  years  in  close  retirement  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

Botta  was  born  in  1768,  at  the  little  village 
of  San  Giorgio  di  Canavase,  in  Piedmont, 
studied  medicine  in  Turin,  and  directed  his 
attention  in  particular  to  anatomy  and  bota- 
ny. He  had  already  taken  his  degree  as 
doctor  of  medicine,  when  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  revolution  gave  another  direc- 
tion to  his  pursuits,  and  caused  the  study  of 
politics  and  history  to  engross  his  mind.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  and  most  strenuous  cham» 
pions  of  the  new  ideas  of  liberty ;  which,  in 
the  very  first  period  of  their  development, 
found  their  way  across  the  Alps.  This  zeal 
drew  upon  him,  1792,  a  confinement,  to  him 
doubly  mortifying,  in  the  state-prison  at  Tu- 
rin. His  first  act,  nevertheless,  on  recover- 
ing his  liberty,  was  a  new  homage  to  the 
ideas  to  which  he  had  sworn  allegiance, 
and  for  which  he  had  suffered.  He  went  in 
1794,  to  France,  entered  into  the  medical 
service  of  the  French  armies,  and  soon  af- 
terwards returned  with  them  to  his  native 
country,  which  thenceforth  became  the 
sphere  of  his  extended  political  activity. 
He  then  turned  his  serious  attention  to  a 
plan  of  government  for  Lombardy,  which  he 
submitted,  but  without  farther  results,  to 
General  Buonaparte  ;  then  accompanied,  in. 
the  year  6,  the  division  sent  to  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  after  his  return  was  nominat- 
ed by  General  Joubert  a  member,  together 
with  Carlo  Bossi,  and  Carlo  Julio,  of  that 
provisional  government  to  which  was  given 
in  the  country  itself  the  name,  since  become 
historical,  of  11  triumvir ato  de  tre  Carli. 
When,  in  1799,  the  Russians  entered  Italy, 
Botta  again  fled  to  France,  returned  once 
more  after  Buonaparte's  victory  at  Marengo, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Consulta  of 
Piedmont.  In  1803  Piedmont  was  again  in- 
corporated with  France,  and  Botta  was  again 
sent  to  Paris  as  a  member  of  the  legislative 
body  by  the  department  of  the  Dora.  Since 
that  time  Botta  rarely  left  France,  and  only 
for  short  intervals.  Though  he  continued  to 
be  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  till  the 
year  1814,  yet  his  sentiments,  which  were 
sufficiently  known,  were  little  calculated  to 
procure  him  the  favor  of  Napoleon.  He 
spoke  several  times  in  the  most  decisive 
manner  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  imperial  government,  and  was  reward- 
ed for  it  by  the  honor  of  having  his  name- 
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when  proposed  for  quaestor,  struck  out  of 
the  list  by  the  hand  of  Napoleon  himself. 
In  1814  he  was  entirely  excluded  from  ihe 
legislative  body,  because  he  had  voted  for 
the  deposition  of  the  emperor.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  his  countrymen  who  was  ex- 
cepted from  the  amnesty  proclaimed  in  Pied- 
mont after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  ;  and  he 
was  therefore  compelled  to  remain  in 
France.  During  the  hundred  days  he  was 
appointed  Rector  of  the  Academy  at  Nancy, 
and  in  the  first  year  after  the  restoration 
held  the  like  situation  at  Rouen ;  but  he 
was  at  length  pensioned  off,  and  thencefor- 
ward resided  continually  at  Paris.  It  was 
not  till  1830  that  he  obtained  permission  to 
revisit  his  native  country  ;  and  an  annuity 
was  settled  upon  him  by  the  Sardinian 
government,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  lite- 
rary merits. 

•  Wherein  these  merits  chiely  consisted  is 
sufficiently  known.  Botta,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, devoted  his  leisure  to  literary  occupa- j 
tions,  in  which  he  particularly  aspired  toj 
that  peculiar  elegance  of  style  which  soj 
advantageously  distinguishes  his  later  works. 
To  the  early  period  of  his  literary  activity 
belong  a  "  Description  of  the  Island  of  Cor- 
fu," which  appeared  in  two  volumes  in 
1799,  and  which  was  translated  into  French  ; 
also  "Recollections  of  a  Journey  to  Dalma- 
tia,"  1802 ;  some  Disquisitions  on  Browne's 
Doctrine,  and  the  Nature  of  Sounds  (1803)  ; 
a  "  Review  of  the  History  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,"  (1803),  &c.  But  he  founded  his 
reputation  as  an  historian  by  the  publication 
of  his  "History  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence in  North  America,"  in  1809.  Though 
distinguished  by  superior  excellence  of  de- 
scription and  style,  it  was  far  surpassed  by 
his  two  later  works,  "The  History  of  Italy 
from  1789  to  1814,"  and  the  "  Continuation 
of  Guicciardini's  History  to  1789 ;"  which 
were  completed  but  a  few  years  since,  and 
were  not  long  ago  reviewed  in  this  Jour- 
nal. Botta  made  one  poetical  attempt ;  this 
is  an  heroic  poem,  entitled  11  Camillo,  o 
Vejo  conquistata,  which  appeared  in  1816, 
and  is  highly  praised  for  the  purity  of  the 
versification  and  the  energy  of  the  style. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  had 
been  collecting  materials  for  a  biography 
of  laolo  Sarpi;  but  the  state  of  his  health 
had  prevented  him  from  making  any  pro- 
gress in  that  work.  One  of  his  younger 
friends  is  at  present  engaged  in  collect- 
ing from  his  papers  particulars  of  his 
life.  He  has  left  three  sons;  one  of  whom 
is  captain  in  the  foreign  legion ;  the  second, 
a  distinguished  naturalist,  is  at  present  en- 
gaged, at  the  expense  of  the  Jardin  des  Plan- 
tes,  in  scientific  travels  in  Arabia;  and  the 
third  is  a  clever  engraver  at  Turin. 

Botta  has  left  little  or  no  property.  He 
never  made  his  talents  a  stepping-stone  to 
wealth  and  honors,  still  less  could  he  con- 
descend to  traffic  with  his  opinions.  Short- 
ly after  the  appearance  of  his  "  History  of 
Italy  from  1789  to  1814,"  100,000  francs 
were  offered  him  by  an  emissary  of  the 


Jesuits  of  Turin,  if  he  would  re-write  a 
portion  of  it  containing  some  expressions 
against  the  disciples  of  Loyola,  or  alter  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  interest  of  the  Je- 
suits should  require.  Such  offers  Botta 
of  course  rejected  with  indignation. 


NETHERLANDS. 

Professor  L.  G.  Vischer,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utrecht,  is  preparing  for  the  press, 
"  Fergunt,"  a  popular  novel  of  the  14th 
century,  with  an  introduction  relative  to 
the  fabulous  history  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table. 


Natan,  bookseller  to  the  University  of 
Utrecht,  announces  the  early  appearance 
of  "Proben  philosophischer  Forsehungen," 
by  Professor  Ph.  VV.  Van  Heusde.  These 
inquiries  are  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  the  questions:  How  does  man 
arrive  at  truth  ?  How  does  he  attain  vir- 
tue 1  How  is  he  some  time  to  attain  wis- 
dom ? 


BELGIUM. 

Professor  Hoffman  von  Fallersleben  has 
made  an  important  discovery  among  the 
MSS.  of  the  public  library  at  Valenciennes. 
He  has  there  found  the  hymn  composed 
about  the  year  883,  in  the  ancient  German 
language,  on  occasion  of  the  .victory  of 
Louis  over  the  Normans.  This  literary 
curiosity,  which  Mabillon  copied  from  a 
MS.  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Amand, 
but  w7hich  has  been  sought  in  vain  ever 
since  the  year  1692,  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  history  of  literature.  Pro- 
fessor Hoffmann  means  to  publish  in  Bel- 
gium the  original  text  of  the  poem,  with  a 
fac-simile  of  the  MS.  conjointly  with  M. 
Willems,  who  is  known  as  the  editor  of 
several  ancient  works  in  the  Flemish  di- 
alect. 


GERMANY. 

The  catalogue  of  books  of  the  Leipzig 
Michaelmas  fair,  comprehends  3538  partly 
new  wrorks,  partly  new  editions,  produced 
by  551  publishers.  That  of  the  Easter  fair 
contained  4353,  so  that  both  comprehend 
7891  articles,  being  362  more  than  the  two 
catalogues  for  1836.  In  the  above  number 
are,  books  and  pamphlets  on  scientific  and 
miscellaneous  subjects,  3261 ;  novels,  171 ; 
plays,  48  ;  maps,  either  collections  or  sepa- 
rate, 58.  Of  these  86  appeared  in  foreign 
countries ;  there  remain  therefore,  for  Ger- 
many, including  Switzerland,  Hungary, 
and  that  part  of  Prussia  not  belonging  to 
the  German  Confederation,  3452.    Austria 
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furnished  265  ;  Prussia,  1018  ;  Bavaria, 
420,  Saxony,  673,  Hanover,  69,  Wiirtem- 
burg,  278,  Baden,  108,  the  two  Hessts,  122, 
ancf  the  four  Saxon  duchies,  149.  The 
firms  which  produced  the  greatest  number 
of  articles  are:  Basse  of  Gluedlinburg,  62; 
Cotta,  of  Stuttgart,  and  Reimer,  of  Berlin. 
49;  Manz,  of  Ratisbon,  and  Metzler,  of 
Stuttgart,  46;  Brockhaus,  of  Leipzig,  44; 
Schubothe,  of  Copenhagen,  35  ;  Franz,  of 
Munich  32;  Max  and  Co.,  ofBreslau,  30. 

Mr.  J.  H.  M inner,  teacher  at  the  Gymna- 
sium at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  engaged  in  a  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  the  Germanic 
languages,  has  in  the  course  of  these  in- 
quiries   arrived    at  conclusions    directly 
contrary  to  the  general  notions  concerning 
the  essence  of  human  language,  and  espe- 
cially concerning  the  requisites  of  good 
dictionaries   and   grammars.      To   verify 
these  views,  he  has  formed  the  plan  of  a 
Society  to  be  entitled  "  Verein  fur  gemein- 
niitzige,insbesondere  vergleichende  Kunde 
der  Hauptsprachen  Europa's."    It  is  pro  •  j 
posed  that  this  society,  established,  or  to 
be  established,  at  Frankfort,  shall  use  its  . 
its    influence    with     learned    foreigners, ' 
for    the    purpose    of    inducing    them    to 
form  similar  associations  in  France,  Eng-  j 
land,  Spain,  and  even  in  Greece,  Russia, i 
and  Poland,  which  are  to  be  in  close  com- ! 
munication  with  that  at  Frankfort,  and  to  ! 
co-operate  with  it  in  the  improvement  of! 
the  dictionaries,  grammars,  &c,  of  the  va- 1 
rious   languages.     Thus  the  attention  of: 
the   society  will  not  be  devoted  solely  to ! 
the  Germanic  and  the  Romanic  langua-  j 
ges,  but  also  to  the  Slavonian  and  the  mo- ' 
dern  Greek  :   though  at  first  it  is  intended 
that  the  society  shall  consist  of  a  Franco- 
German,  Anglo-German,  Italiano-German, 
and   a   purely   German  class.     The  first 
three  are  to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
minute  investigation  of  the  present  state  of 
the  dictionaries  and  grammars,  each  in  its 
own  language,   and  to  the  modification 
and  completion  of  them  on  a  particular 
plan.     As  a  channel  for  communicating  to 
the  world  the  inquiries  of  this  association, 
it  will  publish  a  periodical  work,  by  the  ti- 
tle of "  Jahrbucher  des  Vereines,"  &c.  to 
be  edited  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Minner,  and  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  Possart,  for  which  they  solicit 
communications,  from  the  literati,  as  well 
of  other  countries  as  of  Germany. 

The  Bibliographic  Institute  at  Hildburg- 
hausen  has  announced  the  publication  of 
the  supplement  left  by  Brulliot  to  Bartsch's 
"Peintre  Graveur,"  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, in  12  volumes,  8vo.  It  is  to  be  ac- 
companied with  an  atlas  of  240  plates,  con- 
taining fac-similes  of  the  rarest  and  most 
interesting  subjects.  The  first  volume 
was  to  appear  in  the  present  month  of  De 
cember. 

The  house  of  Fleming,  of  Glogau,  has 


commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
sketches  of  the  later  works  of  T nor w aid- 
sen  in  numbers,  the  drawings  for  which 
have  been  made  under  that  great  artist's 
own  inspection.  The  first  number  con- 
tains Nemesis  and  the  Seasons  ;  the  se- 
cond, Schiller's  monument  for  Stuttgart, 
and  Guttenberg's  for  Mentz.  The  older 
well-known  works  of  Thorwaldsen  are  in- 
tended to  follow. 

Cotta,  of  Munich,  has  announced  an  illus- 
trated work,  entitled  "  Erinnerungen  aus 
Spanien,"  by  W.  Gail,  containing  litho- 
graphic plates  drawn  from  life,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Andalusia, 
Granada,  and  Castile,  and  fragments  of 
Moorish  and  ancient  Spanish  architecture, 
with  explanatory  text  from  the  journal  of 
the  editor.  The  wyork  will  be  completed  . 
in  six  folio  parts. 

The  first  volume  has  just  been  publish- 
ed by  the  title  of  "  Sachsische  National- 
EncyclopEedie,"  of  a  work  intended  to  em- 
brace in  the  dictionary  form  every  thing 
relative  to  Saxony,  with  reference  to  na- 
ture, life,  history,  geography,  statistics,  le- 
gislation, constitution,  arts,  sciences,  in- 
dustry, commerce  and  civilization.  It  is 
dedicated  by  permission  to  the  King  of 
Saxony.  We  are  not  told  what  is  to  be 
the  extent  of  this  Encyclopaedic,  but  the 
first  volume,  containing  88  sheets,  8vo.? 
comprehends  A.  to  D.  inclusive. 


A  work  of  similar  nature  is  announced 
by  F.  Fleischer,  of  Leipzig,  entitled  "Voll- 
stiindiges  Handbuch  der  Geographie,  Sta- 
tistik,  und  Topographie  des  Konigreichs 
Sachsen,"  by  Albert  Schiffner,  in  5  vo- 
lumes, 8vo.  the  printing  will  commence 
with  the  year  1838,  and  the  whole  is  pro- 
mised in  the  course  of  two  years. 

Dr.  Pfeilschifter  has  commenced  a  peri- 
odical work,  tending  to  throw  light  on  the 
present  state  of  Spain,  consisting  chiefly 
of  extracts  from  Spanish  periodical  works 
of  all  classes,  with  the  title  of  "Mittheilun- 
gen  aus  Spanien  liber  Land  und  Volk, 
Wissenschaft  und  Kunst,  die  jetzige  poli- 
tische  Umwalzung,  und  den  Krieg." 

On  the  1st  of  October,  Brockhaus  of 
Leipzig,  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
new  political  journal,  entitled  "Leipziger 
allgemeine  Zeitung,''  to  appear  every  eve- 
ning, Sundays  and  holidays  not  excepted. 

Reclam,  of  Leipzig,  announces  a  history 
of  the  German  War  of  Liberation,  from 
1813  to  1815,  by  J.  Sporschil.  The  first 
part  will  contain  from  40  to  50  engravings 
on  steel. 

A  work  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
utility  and  value  to  the  classical  student,  is 
announced  by  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Metzler,  of 
Stuttgart.      This   is  "Real-Encyclopa2die 
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der  classischen  Alterthumswissenchaft  in 
alphabetischer  Ordnung."  The  editor  is 
Professor  Pauly,  of  Stuttgart;  and  among 
the  contributors  are  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  of  Germany,  for  exam- 
ple, Freidrich  Creuzer,  of  Heidelberg,  and 
the  two  Doctors  Grotefend,  of  Hanover. 
It  will  be  published  in  numbers,  and  be 
completed  in  4  volumes. 

The  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  Concord- 
ance to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
by  Dr.  Julius  Fiirst,  has  advanced  to  the 
third  part.  The  fourth  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  publication  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1838. 

The  first  volume  of  "Histoire  ancienne 
et  moderne  de  la  Moldavie,  de  la  Valachie, 
et  des  Etats  independans  des  Transyivains 
et  de  Velaques  transdanubiens,"  by  Mi- 
chael de  Kogalnitchan,  a  Moldavian  offi- 
cer, has  just  appeared  at  Berlin.  To  this 
work  the  same  writer  appends  as  a  sup- 
plement, which  however  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, "  Esquisse  sur  l'Histoire,  les  Mceurs, 
et  la  Langue  des  Cigains,  connus  en 
France  sous  le  nom  de  Bohemiens."  To 
this  latter  is  added  a  glossary,  containing 
700  Cigain  words. 


Godsche,  of  Meissen,  has  announced  the 
appearance  at  the  end  of  the  present  year, 
of  the  first  volume  of  a  collection  destined 
as  a  companion  work  to  the  Arabian 
Nights,  by  the  title  of  "Abenlandische  Tau- 
send  und  eine  Nacht,"  containing  the  most 
interesting  tales  and  legends  of  all  the 
European  nations,  by  J.  P.  Lyser.  A  vo- 
lume of  this  collection  is  intended  toappear 
monthly.  The  first  is  illustrated  with  30 
plates  from  original  drawings,  by  the  au- 
thor. 

Rudolph  and  Dieterici,  of  Annaberg, 
have  commenced  the  publication  of  a  col- 
lection of  popular  tales,  ballads,  romances, 
and  legends  of  Saxony,  by  W.  Ziehnert. 
The  first  number  contains  6  sheets  of  let- 
ter-press. 

Mr.  Tauchnitz,  junior,  of  Leipzig,  has 
published  the  first  volume  of  "Bibliotheca 
Patrumecclcsiasticorum  Latinorum  selec- 
ta,"  edited  by  E.  G.  Gensdorf.  It  contains 
St.  Clement's  "  Recognitiones,"  and  will 
be  followed  by  the  works  of  Cyprian,  Lac- 
tantius,  several  of  Tertullian's,  Augustin's, 
&c. 

The  fourth  portion  of  the  Sketches  to 
Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Works  by  Retzsch. 
containing  12  subjects  to  King  Lear,  with 
explanatory  Text  by  C.  B.  von  Miltitz,  in 
German  and  English,  is  announced  to  ap- 
pear early  in  1838. 

The  house  of  Cotta,  of  Stuttgart,  has 
announced  the  speedy  publication  of  the 
first  number  of  a  periodical  upon  the  plan 


of  the  English  Quarterly  Review,  to  be  in- 
tituled "  Deutsche  Viertel-Jahrsschrift,"  or 
German  Quarterly  Review. 

By  the  death  of  Hofrath  Dr.  Aloysius 
Hirt  which  happened  at  Berlin  on  the  29th 
of  last  June  both  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  have  sustained  the  loss  of  an  able 
archaeologist.  One  of  his  chief  works  is 
that  on  the  architecture  of  the  ancients, 
"Die  Baukunst  nach  den  Grundsiitzen  der 
Alton,"  folio,  1809,  illustrated  with  50  plates. 
He  also  contributed  many  essays  and 
dissertations  on  subjects  of  art  and  anti- 
quity to  Schiller's  "  Horen,"  and  other  lite- 
rary journals.  His  lectures,  moreover, 
obtained  for  him  deserved  celebrity,  and 
contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  sound  prin- 
ciples of  taste  among  both  artists  and  the 
public.  He  was  born  at  Donaueschingen, 
in  Swabia,  in  1759,  and  was,  therefore, 
about  78  years  of  age. 


DENMARK. 

•  In  Denmark  there  appear  54  daily  and 
weekly  publications,  more  than  half  of 
them  in  Copenhagen;  and  there  are  30 
monthly  and  other  periodical  works,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  published  in  the 
capital.  Thus  in  this  little  kingdom  more 
than  80  periodical  publications  make  their 
appearance,  all  in  their  native  language. 
It  may  be  computed,  that  there  are  in  Den- 
mark full  as  many  printing-offices  as  pe- 
riodicals; for,  in  the  provincial  towns 
each  publication  has  its  separate  printing' 
office,  and  in  the  capital  there  are  at  least 
23,  with  from  60  to  70  presses. 


RUSSIA. 

A  chair  for  the  Chinese  language  has 
recently  been  instituted  at  Casan.  The 
archimandrite,  Danijel,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  fill  it,  acquired  the  language  in 
Pekin  itself. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St. 
Petersburg  has  undertaken  the  publication  of 
the  ancient  Slavonian  Ostromir  Gospels;  and 
has  appointed  M.  Wastokoff,  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Academy,  and  who  possesses  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  Slavonian,  to  edit 
the  work.  This  codex  is  considered  by  him 
as  the  third,  or  at  most  lh°  fourth,  copy  of 
Cyril's  translation.  He  w:.i  add  to  it  a  glos- 
sary of  all  the  words  and  phrases  in  the  Gos- 
pels. The  codex  itself  is  in  the  public  li- 
brary at  Petersburg,  and  was  written  in  1057 
for  Ostromir,  posadnik  (stadtholder)  of  Now- 
gorod,  a  near  relative  of  the  grand-prince 
Isjaslaw  Jaroslawitsch.  The  late  Count  Rum- 
janzov  had  conceived  the  intention  of  print- 
ing a  fac-simile  of  it;  he  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  have  70  punches  cut  of  characters  no  long- 
er used  in  modern  Slavonian  ;    these  have 
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been  transferred  since  his  death  by  M.  Kdp- 
pen  to  the  Academy. 

Among  the  recent  German  works  prohibit- 
ed in  Russia  we  observe,  Wienbarg's  "  Ms- 
thetische  Feldzijge,"  Raumer's  "  Historisches 
Taschenbuch,"  8th  year,  Heine's  "  Die  ro- 
mantische  Schule,"  "Die  Wal denser,"  by 
Konig ;  Address  of  the  Polish  Refugees  in 
France  to  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
May  29,  1832,  published  at  Zurich  ;  MenzePs 
"  Geist  de  Geschichte  ;"  Schlosser's  ''  Ge- 
schichte  des  18ten  Jahrhunderts,"  Venturini's 
u  Pragmatische  Geschichte  unserer  Zeit,"  new 
series,  vol.  9;  and  in  the  class  of  those  of  which 
portions  only  are  proscribed,  are  "Gothe's 
Briefe,  1768  bis  1812,"  edited  by  Doring  ;  and 
Pfizer's  translation  of  Byron's  Poems. 

Having  seen  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
the  anxiety  of  the  Russian  government  to  ex- 
clude even  foreign  historical  works  from  its 
dominions,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  compre- 
hend the  motive  of  its  solicitude  that  any  do- 
cuments relative  to  transactions  in  which 
Russia  has  been  implicated  should  be  taken 
the  greatest  care  oj.  In  the  French  papers 
we  find  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
St.  Petersburg,  dated  October  28  :— "  There 
has  been  discovered  at  Jampol  on  the  Dnies- 
ter, in  Podolia,  in  the  cellars  of  a  house  for- 
merly inhabited  by  Ladislas  Zagoroski,  and 
at  present  by  an  assessor  of  the  government, 
a  numerous  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the 
Latin,  French,  Polish,  Russian,  and  Turkish 
languages,  concerning  the  first  partition  of 
Poland.  It  is  said  to  comprehend  autograph 
letters  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  King  Fre- 
derick II.,  of  Prussia,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul, 
minister  of  Louis  XV.,  Sultan  Mustapha,  the 
Khan  of  the  Tartars,  and  other  personages 
who  acted  a  part  at  that  time.  The  local  au- 
thority having  communicated  this  discovery 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  Count 
Ouvaroff,  and  the  latter  to  the  emperor,  his 
majesty  immediately  ordered  the  MSS.  in 
question  to  be  forwarded  to  the  imperial 
archives  at  Petersburg.  The  order  directs 
the  utmost  care  to  be  taken  on  the  road  for 
the  preservation  of  these  valuable  documents 
for  the  history  of  Poland." 


Russian  literature  has  sustained,  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  a  second  important  loss 
by  the  death  of  Bestucheff,  eminent  as  a  no- 
velist by  the  assumed  name  of  Marlinskij. 
His  reputation  as  a  prose  writer  was  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Puschkin,  as  a  poet. 


In  the  first  half  of  the  year  1837,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruc- 
tion, 486  books  were  published  in  Russia.  In 
the  preceding  year  the  number  was  much 
smaller.  The  prose  works,  devoted  to  light 
reading,  form  the  most  numerous  class.  In 
comparison  with  1836,  fewer  works  of  in- 
struction have  appeared,  but  quite  as  many 
learned  works. 


During  the  last  year  an  unusual  number  of 
original  novels  have  made  their  appearance  ; 
among  which  maybe  mentioned  "BratVe- 
tcheslav,"  "Helen  Volkova,"  and  a  series  of 
tales,  in  four  volumes,  all  by  Paolov,  a  writer 
who  has  but  lately  come  before  the  public, 
yet  is  already  one  of  the  most  favorite  authors 
of  the  day,  in  Russia.  Sophia  Kutchko,  or 
Love  and  Revenge,  a  romance  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  four  volumes,  is  by  Griboiedov, 
another  writer,  who,  we  presume,  has  lately 
entered  upon  his  career  of  authorship,  as  we 
have  not  met  with  his  name  before  ;  although 
it  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  us  as  that  of  the 
late  author  of  the  comedy  Gore  ot  TJra.  The 
Fall  of  the  Shuiskis,  by  Kislov;  the  Founda- 
tion of  Moscow,  and  Nicholas  the  Bear's  paw, 
or  the  contrabandist  Hetman,  by  Zotvo,  all 
belong  to  the  class  of  historical  romances. 
Among  the  other  personages  whom  the  last- 
mentioned  work  introduces  to  us  are  Fiede- 
rick  William  I.  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Elizabeth  of 
Russia.  Masalsky's  "Borodolinbie"  (The 
Beard  Partisans)  consists  of  historical  scenes 
from  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  1720 — 
21.  And  Veltman,  who  has  likewise  publish- 
ed a  fresh  volume  of  tales,  gives  the  public 
another  historical  sketch,  taken  from  their 
national  annals,  under  the  title  of  an  "  Epi- 
sode from  Biron's  Administration."  Bul- 
gorin,  on  the  contrary,  has  paused  from  novel- 
writing  ;  his  last  production  being  a  view  of 
"Russia,  historical,  statistical,  geographical, 
and  literary,"  in  four  volumes. 


Respecting  the  general  class  of  productions 
that  aspire  to  the  character  of  novels  and  ro- 
mances, a  Russian  critic  makes  the  following 
remarks  in  one  of  the  native  periodical  works : 
"  Our  department  of  the  belles  lettres,"  says 
he,  "  possesses  an  important  advantage, 
which  the  literature  of  all  other  countries 
may  envy  it.  Our  novels  have  such  a  slen- 
der figure,  that  all  their  foreign  compeers 
must  sink  ashamed  before  them.  Twenty  or 
thirty  pages  are  sufficient  to  constitute  a  no- 
vel, and  150  pages  are  divided  into  three  por- 
tions, and  published  as  a  novel  in  three  vo- 
lumes. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered that  the  number  of  pages  alone  cannot 
furnish  any  correct  notion  of  the  brevity  of 
our  novels,  and  the  scantiness  of  our  invent- 
ive powers.  Our  150  pages  are  far  from 
being  equivalent  to  that  number  of  English 
or  French  pages  of  the  same  form.  Our 
words  are  mostly  yard-long,  of  seven,  eight, 
and  ten  syllables  ;  their's  of  one  or  two  syl- 
lables. Their  letters  occupy  very  little  space, 
our's  are  extremely  broad:  place  28  Russian 
leiters  under  28  French,  and  the  latter  line 
will  be  one-fifth  longer  than  the  former.  In 
this  manner,  150  Russian  printed  pages  would 
not  make  more  than  60  to  80  French  or  Eng- 
lish. What  a  poverty  of  ideas  results  from 
such  a  comparison !" 


INDEX  TO  VOLUME  XX. 


Altai  mountains,  mineralogical  travels  in,  227 ; 
mineral  riches  of,  237-238 ;  hot  springs  in,  238. 

American  War,  discussions  on  the  principles  of 
government  to  which  it  gave  rise,  198, 199. 

Amis  (JPfaff ),  life  and  adventures  of,  166-169. 

Antar,  romance  of,  not  a  faithful  picture  of  an- 
cient Arabian  manners,  78. 

Aporti  (Abate  Ferranti,)  introduces  infant  schools 
into  Italy,  152 ;  his  account  of  (he  principles  on 
which  they  are  conducted  there,  153,  154. 

Arabs,  collection  of  love  songs  of,  59  ;  their  mu- 
sical instruments,  60;  chanting  derived  from 
their  ancient  style  of  vccal  music,  61 ;  the  study 
.  of  their  literature  has  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  scholars,  76,  77;  obstacles  to  its  culti- 
vation by  Europeans,  77;  the  Arabs  themselves 
know  nothing  of  their  boasted  antiquity,  83; 
their  reputed  origin  and  history,  83;  their  state 
before  the  time  of  Mahomet ,  83, 84. 

Artaud  (Chevalier),  Histoire  du  Pape  Pie  VII., 
30;  character  of  the  author  and  plan  of  his 
work,  31-40. 

Arts,  fine,  present  stale  of  in  Russia,  186-193. 

Aus  dem  Tagebuche  eines  in  Gross  Britannien 
reisenden  Ungarn,  100-105. 

Austria,  emperor  of,  remarks  on  his  coronation  at 
Prague,  21. 

B. 

Bantiesh-Kamensky  (Dmetrii),  notice  of  his  bio- 
graphy of  eminent  Russians,  187, 188. 

Belgians,  the  national  character  of,  183  ;  causes  of 
their  late  separation  from  the  Netherlands,  183, 
184. 

Belgium,  literary  notice  from,  251. 

Benrand  (Abbe),  anecdote  of,  7,  8. 

Blindness,  feigned,  singular  case  of,  24. 

Bodin  (John,yreinarks  on  his  theory  of  govern- 
ment, 194. 

Bohemia,  reason  why  its  history  possesses  pecu- 
liar interest  when  treated  by  a  native,  13;  his- 
torical legends  of,  13-16 ;  introduction  ot  Chris- 
tianity into  the  country,  16-18;  establishment  of 
papal  influence  there,  18-20;  connection  be- 
tween it  and  the  German  Emperors,  20;  points 
in  its  history  requiring  elucidation,  21,  22. 

Bohemians,  national  character  of,  15  ;  their  dis- 
position towards  their  Austrian  rulers,  21. 
vol.  xx.  33 


Bolgarti,  notice  of,  230. 

Bonaparte,  his  correspondence  with  pope  Pius 
VII.,  34,  35;  his  coronation,  35  ;  his  violent  let 
ter  to  the  pope  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  37 ; 
he  makes  his  brother  Joseph  king  of  Naples, 
39;  orders  the  pope  to  be  seized  and  carried  to 
France,  ib. 

Borne,  L.,  his  literary  character,  76. 

Botta,  Carlo,  biographical  particulars  of,  121, 
250,  251. 

Boyer,  succeeds  Petion  as  president  of  the  south- 
ern division  of  Hayti,  51 ;  becomes  president  of 
the  whole  island  on  the  death  of  Christophe, 
52 ;  his  character,  ib. 

Brand,  Sebastian,  his  Ship  of  Fools,  72. 

British  Museum  library,  neglect  to  supply  it  with 
important  foreign  works,  113,  114. 

Bruni,  P.  A.,  a  Russian  painter,  description  of  his 
picture  of  the  Israelites  attacked  by  fiery  ser- 
pents, 188,  189  ;  notice  of  other  performances  of 
his,  189  ;  engaged  on  a  series  of  historical  sub- 
jects and  engravings  of  them  by  himself,  191. 

Buckingham,  Mr.,  on  the  fondness  of  the  Arabs 
for  music  and  their  proficiency  in  it,  61. 

Buenos  Ayres,  causes  ot  the  declaration  of  war 
by  that  state  against  Bolivia,  89-99. 

Burckhardt,  Dr.,  Der  dreizehnte  Artikel  der 
Deutschen  Bundes-Akte  und  die  Hannoveris- 
che  Verfassungsfrage,  214. 

Burney,  Dr.,  vindicated  against  the  assertion  of 
his  having  borrowed  from  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
67. 

Busby,  Dr.,  passage  from  his  translation  of  Lu- 
cretius, and  remarks  on  it,  145,  146. 

C. 

Calemberg,  the  parson  of,  life  and  adventures  of, 
170,  171. 

Canova,  the  sculptor,  anecdote  of  him,  33,  34;  his 
second  visit  to  Paris,  39. 

Cape  Hayti,  state  and  population  of,  44;  burned 
by  Christophe,  48. 

Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  description  of  her  per- 
son, 9. 

Chile,  government  of,  accuses  the  president  of 
Peru-Bolivia  of  connivance  in  the  expedition  of 
Freire  against  it,  89;  sends  a  brig  of  warto  Cal- 
lao  which  carries  off  three  Peruvian  ships,  91; 
arrest  of  the  Chilian  consul,  92;  demands  of 
Chile,  94,95. 
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China,  ancient  religious  dance  in,  61. 

Christianity,  mankind  indebted  to  it  for  individual 
liberty,  73. 

Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  extraordinary  influ- 
ence acquired  over  him  by  an  old  Dutchwo- 
man, 181-183. 

Christophe,  emperor  of  Hayti,  and  his  family, 
account  of,  44, 45 ;  assumes  the  title  of  king,  50  ; 
his  negociations  with  agents  of  Louis  XVIII. ,50, 
51 ;  conspiracy  formed  against  him,  51 ;  he  puts 
an  end  to  his  life,  52. 

Cordova,  General,  memoir  addressed  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens, 240 ;  remarks  on  his  personal  cha- 
racter and  military  talents,  243,  244. 

Creech,  passage  from  his  translation  of  Lucre- 
tius, and  remarks  on  it,  145,  146. 

Crishnu,  the  Hindoo  deity,  influence  of  his  pipe, 
64. 

Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  ancient  Persian,  attempts 
to  decipher  them,  105,  106  ;  countries  in  which 
they  are  found,  106;  Lassen's  system  of  ex- 
plaining them,  and  remarks  on  it,  107,  109  ; 
specimens  of  them,  109,  110;  reasons  for  con- 
cluding the  language  of  them  to  be  Median,  and 
not  Old  Persian,  111-114. 

Czech,  the  patriarch  of  the  Bohemians,  legend  of, 
14. 

D. 

Dances,  religious,  ef  the  Hebrews  and  o.her  na- 
tions, 61. 

De  la  Hale,  A.dam,  collections  of  songs  and  other 
pieces  by  him,  59 ;  the  author  of  the  most  an- 
cient comic  opera  known  to  exist,  ib. 

Delille,  Jacques,  sketch  of  the  character  of,  11, 
12. 

Denmark,  literary  notice  from,  253. 

Dessalines,  expels  the  French  from  Hayti,  and 
assumes  the  tiile  of  emperor,  49  ;  his  death,  ib. 

Dobrowsky,  Abbe,  his  works  on  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guage, 12,  13. 

Drummond,  passage  from  his  translation  of  Lu- 
cretius, and  remarks  on  it,  145,  146 

Diiveke,  the  Dove,  the  mistress  of  Christiern  II. 
of  Denmark,  her  singular  history,  181,  182. 

E. 

Education,  popular,  importance  of,  147;  system 

of,  established  in  France,  148-150;  in  Lombar- 

dy,   150-152;  infant  schools  in  Italy,  153-158 ; 

elementary   education    in    Tuscany,   158-160; 

schools  established  at  Leghorn,  160-165. 
Ehrenberg,  G.,  his  Travels  to  the  Ural,  the  Altai, 

and  the  Caspian  sea,  227-240. 
Esquirol,  M.,  Statistique  de  la  Maison  royale  de 

Charenton,  22-30. 
Eulenspiegel,  der  neue,  wieder  erstandene,  165; 

extraordinary  popularity    of  this    work,  175; 

extracts  from  Copland's  translation  of  it,  175, 

176. 

F. 

Fetis,  M.,  Curiosites  historiques  de  la  Musique, 
58. 

Fischart,  a  German  writer,  character  of  his 
works,  74. 

Flemming,  a  German  writer  of  the  17th  century, 
74. 

Foville,  M  ,  his  notions  of  the  material  origin  of 
insanity,  25. 

France,  number  of  insane  persons  in,  27;  system 
of  elementary  education  in,  148-150. 

France,  literary  noticesfrom,  118, 119,  249-251. 

Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  remarks  on  his  charac- 
ter, 130,  131,  note. 


Freire,  Don  Ramon,  his  expedition  from  Lima 
against  the  government  of  Chile,  89,  90. 

Fresnel,  F.,  Lettres  sur  l'Histoire  des  Arabes 
avant  I'Islaimisme,  76 ;  extracts  from  the  work, 

78-87. 


G. 


Gamut,  its  notes  compared  to  different  colors,  64, 
note. 

German  literature,  neglect  of  it  by  foreigners,  68 ; 
its  antiquity,  71 ;  the  Minnesanger,  ib  ;  the  first 
essays  of  the  epic,  muse,  71,  72  ;  the  Meistersan- 
ger,72;  popular  songs  and  ballads,  ib;  satirical 
compositions,  ib  ;  influence  of  Luther  upon 
German  literature,  73,74;  influence  of  French 
taste  upon  it  in  the  18th  century,  74  ;  opponents 
of  that  influence,  75 ;  writers  of  the  19  h  centu- 
ry, 75,  76;  early  comic  Romances  of,  165;  story 
of  the  Pfaff  Amis,  166-169;  Weigand  von  The- 
ben,  the  parson  of  Calemberg,  170,  171 ;  Peter 
Lew,  171,  172;  the  Schildburghers,  173,  174; 
Tyll  Eulenspiegel,  174-176. 

Germany,  literary  notices  from,  119-121 — 251- 
253. 

Gheel,  in  Belgium,  treatment  of  the  insane  at,  29 

Gorres,  picture  of  him  and  his  family,  179. 

Gothe,  his  opinion  on  the  excellence  of  the  Ger- 
man language  as  a  translating  medium,  141, 
142,  note. 

Great  Britain 
in,  100-105 

Gryphius,  a  German  dramatist  of  the  17th  cen 
tury,  74. 

Guthrie,  M.,  his  account  of  Russian  musical  in 
struments  and  music,  65,  66. 


Journal  of  an  Hungarian  traveller 


H. 

Hagen,  F.  H.  von  der,  Narrenbuch,  herausgege- 

ben  durch,  165. 
Hamilton,  Sir  William,  aneedote  of,  8. 
Hanover,  on  the  constitution  of,  and  the  royal  pa- 
tent of  November,  1837,  214,  226. 

Harrington,  remarks  on  his  theory  of  government, 
195,  196. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  example  of  his  judgment  in 
musical  matters,  67. 

Hayti,  manners  and  culture  of  its  inhabitants, 
45-47 ;  geographical  and  historical  sketch  of 
the  island,  47  52;  its  population,  52,  53;  im- 
proved political  and  social  state  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, 53;  French  expedition  preparing  against 
it,  54. 

Heeren,  H.  L.,  Ueber  die  Entstehung,  die  Aus- 
bildung,  und  den  praktischen  Einfluss  der  poli- 
tischen  Theorien,  review  of,  193-209. 

Heine,  H.,  his  literary  character,  76. 

Heinroth,  Professor,  his  notion  of  the  essential 
cause  of  insanity,  25. 

Herder,  his  literary  character,  75. 

Hindoos,  peculiarities  in  their  music,  61-65. 

Hugel,  Baron  von,  his  botanical  travels,  115. 

Humboldt,  A.,  von,  his  travels  in  the  Russian  em- 
pire, 227  240. 

Hiitton,  Ulrich  von,  his  Letters  of  some  Obscure 
Men,  74. 

Hungarians,  the,  their  invasions  of  Germany, 
France  and  Italy,  18,  19. 

I. 

Insanity,  former  treatment  of  persons  afflicted 
with  it,  22,  23 ;  belongs  almost  exclusively  to 
civilized  nations,  23,  24;  divided  by  modern 
writers  into  four  orders  24;  incomprehensible 
effects  of  it  on   the  ordinary  sensibilities,  ib  ; 
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feigned  cases  of,  ib;  singular  illusions  of  the 
insane,  25  ;  its  origin  ascribed  by  some  to  men- 
tal, by  others  to  material,  causes,  25,26;  influ- 
ence of  political  misfortunes  in  producing  it  in 
France,  26 ;  religion  considered  as  a  fruitful 
source  of  it,  ib ;  believed  to  be  on  the  increase 
in  the  British  Islands,  ib;  data  on  which  that 
belief  is  founded,  26,  27  ;  not  to  be  accounted 
lor  by  patholugical  appearances,  27,  28;  ma- 
nagement and  treatment  of,  29 ;  the  increase 
in  the  disease  rather  apparent  then  real,  30. 

Intorno  alia  Fondaziotie,  ed  el  Stata  attuale 
de^li  Asili  di  Carita  per  l'lnfanzia,  in  Milano, 
147. 

Irtish,  river,  Chinese  fortson,  239,  240. 

Italy,  proportion  of  the  insane  in,  28. 

Italy,diterary  notices  from,  121. 

Ivanov.  Alexander,  a  Russian  painter,  notice  of, 
191. 

K. 

Kntherinenburg,  gold  works  near,  231. 

Kauhens,  Arabian  soothsayers,  account  of,  84. 

Khudozhestvenaya  Gazeta,  Russian  Gazette  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  186 ;  plan  of  the  work,  187, 
188;  extract  from  and  remarks  on  it,  188-190. 

Kiprensky,  a  Russian  painter,  notiee  of,  188. 

Knebel,  Karl  L.  von,  litterarischer  Nachlass  und 
Brief wechsel — Titus  Lucretius  tiberseltz  von 
K.  L.  von  Knebel,  129 ;  biographical  account 
of  him,  130-134 ;  character  of  his  posthumous 
works  and  coriespondence,  with  extracts,  134- 
143;  remarks  on  his  translations  of  Lucretius, 
143-145 ;  comparative  extracts  from  it,  145. 

Krok,  Bohemia,  historical  legend  of,  14. 

Kukolnik,  N.,  Editor  of  the  Russian  Gazette  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  186. 

L. 

Lambruschini,  Raffaello,  Guidadell'  Educatore, 
147. 

Lasen,  Dr.  C,  Die  Alt  Persischen  Keil-Inschrif- 
ten  von  Persepolis,  105  114. 

Lebrun,  Madame,  Souvenirs  de,  1-12 ;  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  1 ;  early  life  of  the  author,  2; 
she  adopts  the  profession  of  painter,  ib ;  her 
marriage,  3;  her  early  works,  3,  4;  she  is 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing, 4;  her  soirees,  ib;  her  Greek  supper,  5, 
6;  she  leaves  Paris  in  disguise  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  6;  her  residence 
at  Rome,  7 ;  she  removes  to  Naples,  ib ;  her 
portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton  as  a  Sibyl,  8;  visits 
Vienna,  8,  9;  her  interview  with  the  empress 
Catharine,  9  ;  returns  to  Paris  and  visits  Eng- 
land, 9,  10  ;  settles  in  the  vicinity  ot  Paris,  11 ; 
her  account  of  Delille,  the  poet,  11, 12., 

Lcghorn,*ehool  for  training  boys  as  monitors,  ac- 
count of  its  regulations  and  management,  160- 
162;  commercial  school  at,  163,  164;  infant 
school  for  children  of  the  higher  classes,  165. 

L^w,  Peter,  adventures  of,  171,  172. 

Libusa,  Bohemian  historical  legend  of,  14,  15. 

Litchtenberg,  his  literary  character,  75. 

Literary  Notices,  miscellaneous,  118-122—249-254. 

Locke,  remarks  on  his  theory  of  government, 
197-204. 

Lombardy,  system  of  elementary  schools  in,  150- 
152 ;  infant  schools  in,  152;  principles  on  which 
they  are  conducted,  153-155  ;  .?tate  of  those  in 
Milan,  156-158. 

Lords,  House  of,  its  utility  as  a  part  of  the  British 
constitution,  208,  209. 

Lucretius,reason  of  the  failure  of  theEnglishtrans- 
lators  of,  141  ;  superior  advantages  possessed 
by  the  Germans  for  that  task,  141-143;  remarks 
on  Knebel's  German  translation,  143, 144 ;  com- 


parative extracts  from  various  translators,  and 
remarks  on  it,  145,  146. 
Luther,  Martin,  his  character  as  a  reformer,  73  ; 
influence  of  his  works  on  the  language  and  li- 
terature of  Germany,  73,  74. 


M. 

Manifesto  de  las  Razones  quelegitiman  laDecla- 
racion  de  Guerra  contra  el  Gobierno  del  Gene- 
ral D.  Andres  Santa-Cruz,  Presidente  de  la 
Confederacion  Peru-Boliviana,  87-99. 

Marchetti,  passage  from  his  translation  of  Lucre- 
tius, and  remarks  on  it,  145, 146, 

Marie  Antoinette,  queen,  her  person,  3-4. 

Martos,  Professor  Ivan  P.,  projected  publication 
of  his  work,  191. 

Meistersanger,  the,  of  Germany,  72. 

Memoria  justincativa  que  dirige  a  sus  Conciuda- 
danos  et  General  Cordova,  240-215. 

Menzel,  Wolfgang,  description  of,  315-180. 

Meyen,  Dr.  F.  J.  F.,  Grundriss  der  Pflanzengeo- 
graphie,  114-117. 

Milan,  state  of  infant  schools  in,  156 ;  opposttion 
made  to  their  introduction  there,  ib. ;  report  of 
the  progress  and  management  of  those  institu- 
tions, 156-158. 

Minnesanger,  the,  of  Germany,  character  of  their 
compositions,  71-72. 

Montesquieu,  remarks  on  his  Esprit  des  Loix, 
197-198. 

Moravia,  ancient  kingdom  of,  18 ;  baneful  con- 
sequences of  its  dissolution,  18-19. 

Munch,  Ernst,  Biographisch-historische  Studien, 
Erinnerungen,  Lebensbilder,  und  Studien 
eines  Teutschen  Gelehrten,  176;  character  of 
these  works,  177-1-78  ;  analysis  of  and  extracts 
from  them,  178-186. 

Murner,  Thomas,  character  of  his  works,  74. 

Music,  its  effects  on  the  insane,  29 ;  curiosities 
in,  58-59;  music  of  the  Arabs,  59-61;  of  the 
Hindoos,  61-65 ;  in  Russia,  65-67. 

N. 

Netherlands,  number  of  the  insane  in,  28;  re- 
marks on  the  separation  of  Belgium  from, 
184-186. 

Netherlands,  literary  notices  from,  251. 

Nischne  Tagilsk,  mineral  wealth  of,  231. 

Norway,  proportion  of  the  insane  in,  28. 

O. 
Opiz,  a  German  poet  of  the  17th  century,  74. 


Paine,  Thomas,  remarks  on  his  theory  of  go- 
vernment, 202-203. 

Palaczky,  Franz,  Geschichte  von  Bohmen,  12 ; 
his  claims  to  be  the  historian  of  his  native  coun- 
try, 13 ;  character  of  his  work,  20 ;  points  in 
Bohemian  history  recommended  to  his  atten- 
tion, 20-21. 

Paley,  Archdeacon,  his  objections  to  Locke's  the- 
ory of  civil  government,  201-202. 

Peru-Bolivia,  causes  of  the  declaration  of  war 
against  that  state  by  Buenos-Ayres,  and  re- 
marks upon  it,  89-99. 

Peschier,  A.,  Historie  de  la  Litterature  Alle- 
mande,  67;  qualifications  of  the  author  for  his 
task,  68  ;  his  comparison  of  the  national  cha- 
racter of  the  French  and  German,  68-70;  ana- 
lysis of  his  history,  70-76. 

Petersburg,  magnificent  proportions  of,  229. 

Picture-lotteries,  remarks  on,  190. 

Pinkerton,  his  assertion  concerning  the  music 
and  musical  instruments  of  the  Celts,  66. 
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Pius  VI.  poje,  his  forced  departure  from  Rome, 
and  his  death  at  Valenza,  32  ;  removal  of  his 
remains  to  Rome,  33. 

Pius  VII.,  early  history  of,  32  ;  elected  pope  on 
the  death  of  Pius  VI.,  ib. ;  Bonanarte's  negoci- 
ations  with  him  respecting  the  Concordat,  33- 
34;  his  correspondence  with  Bonaparte  on  the 
invitation  of  the  later  to  crown  him  emperor, 
34-35 ;  his  residence  in  Paris,  35-36 ;  he  returns 
to  Rome,  36 ;  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  dis- 
solve Jerome  Bonaparte's  marriage  with  a 
Protestant,  37 ;  his  celebrated  allocution  on  the 
occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French,  in  1808, 
38-39 ;  he  is  seized  by  command  of  Napoleon 
and  conveyed  to  Savona  and  Fontainebleau, 
39  ;  his  return  to  Rome,  ib. ;  his  death,  40. 

Plants,  computation  of  the  total  number  of  spe- 
cies of,  115 ;  on  the  peculiar  distribution  of, 
116-117. 

Political  Theories,  on  the  rise,  progress,  and  in- 
fluence of,  193-209. 

Price,  Dr.,  remarks  on  his  doctrines  respecting 
civil  liberty  and  civil  government,  200. 

Price,  Major,  his  conclusion  that  the  Arabs  pos- 
sess no  authentic  records  anterior  to  Mahom- 
med,  and  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded,  82- 
83 ;  his  account  of  the  Kaubens,  84. 

Priestley,  Dr.  Joseph,  remarks  on  his  theory  of 
government,  199. 

Prokophiev,  Ivan,  a  Russian  sculptor,  notice 
of,  188,  note. 

Prussia,  proportion  of  the  insane  in,  28. 

Pushkin,  Alexander,  notice  of  him  and  his 
works,  192,  note. 

a. 

Quakers,  proportion  of  insane  persons  among 
them,  26 ;  the  first  to  adopt  a  mild  system  of 
treatment  in  insanity,  29. 

R. 

Raev,  a  Russian  painter,  notice  of,  191. 

Rapporto  presentato  alia  Societa  per  la  Difiu- 
sione  del  Metodo  di  reciproco  Insegnamento— 
Rapporto  e  Regolamenti  degli  Asili  infantili 
di  Carita  per  le  Femme  in  Livorno — Rapporto 
sopragli  Asili  infantili  di  Firenze,  147. 

Reise  nach  dem  Ural,  dem  Altai,  und.  dem  Kas- 
pischen  Meere,  von  A.  von  Humboldt,  G. 
Ehrenberg,  und  G.  Rose,  227-240 ;  motive  and 
object  of  these  travels,  228. 

Representative  governments,  remarks  on,  203- 
206  ;  expediency  of  an  upper  chamber  in,  207- 
209. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  anecdote  of,  10. 

Ritter,  Carl,  Naturhistorische  Reise  nach  der 
West  Indischen  Insel  Hayti,  41 ;  his  voyage 
from  Trieste  to  Hayti,  41,  42  ;  arrival  at  Cape 
Hayti,  and  reception  there,  42 :  adventure  in 
Christophe's  palace,  43. 

Rose,  Gustav,  Mineralogisch-geognostische 
Reise  nach  dem  Ural,  dem  Altai,  und  dem  Kas- 
pischen  Meere,  227. 

Rousseau,  remarks  on  his  theory  of  government, 
198,  203. 
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Art.  I. — Ramaseeana,  or  a  Vocabulary  of 
the  'peculiar  Language  used  by  the  Thugs, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Appendix,  de- 
scriptive of  the  System  pursued  by  that 
Fraternity,  and  of  the  Measures  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment of  India  for  its  suppression,  Cal- 
cutta.   1836. 

We  have  perused  this  work  with  the  great- 
est interest;  for  the  subject  is  one  which 
must  excite  the  most  acute  feelings  in  the 
mind  of  every  friend  to  humanity.  We  have 
here  an  account  of  probably  the  most  extra- 
ordinary organized  society  of  ruthless  vil- 
lains that  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Robbers,  bandits,  pirates,  are  all  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  incitement — the  hope 
of  plunder.  In  the  course  of  their  pursuit 
outrages,  murder,  and  even  wanton  cruelty 
are  often  committed;  but  this  is  usually  in 
the  moment  of  triumph,  when  brutal  passion 
is  inflamed,  and  seldom  results  from  any  pre- 
conceived plan.  The  Thugs,  on  the  con- 
trary, systematically  and  invariably  preface 
every  robbery  with  deliberate  murder,  spar- 
ing neither  age,  sex,  or  class. 

We  have,  however,  in  some  respects,  been 
much  disappointed  with  the  work.  It  seems 
to  be  almost  without  plan,  and  the  materials 
thrown  together  in  so  heterogeneous  a  man- 
ner, that  information  on  any  one  portion  of 
the  subject  must  be  sought  for  sometimes  in 
a  dozen  different  places,  and  is  occasionally 
found  in  a  part  of  the  work  where  it  would 
be  least  expected;  while  what  should  have 
formed  valuable  information  is  very  indis- 
tinctly indicated  ;  viz.  how  the  plans  now  in 
force  for  the   suppression  of  this  horrible 
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system  of  assassination  were  originally 
adopted,  and  brought  to  their  present  perfec- 
tion. These  deficiencies,  however,  are,  in 
a  great  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  want 
of  leisure  from  official  duties,  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  Captain  W.  H.  Sleeman,  of 
the  Indian  military  service,  who  has  long 
been  employed  on  civil  duty,  and  superadd- 
ed ill  health.  His  modesty  has  also  pre- 
vented him  from  sufficiently  bringing  into 
view  his  own  exertions  in  the  cause. 

To  our  conception  the  work  should  have 
been  arranged  on  somewhat  of  the  following 
plan.  First,  a  description  of  the  origin  of 
the  Thugs,  their  system  and  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  their  vocation ;  how  they  were 
enabled  to  inerease  their  numbers  and  ex- 
tend their  sphere  of  operations;  and  like- 
wise their  superstitions.  Secondly,  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  notice  of  these  associations 
by  the  British  government;  and  of  the  suc- 
cessive steps  which  were  taken,  until  the 
completely  organized  Thug  police,  which 
now  exists,  was  established.  Under  this 
head  would  have  been  included  a  statement 
of  the  difficulties,  amounting,  in  fact,  to  im- 
possibilities, under  which  the  ordinary  tribu. 
nals  laboured  in  their  attempts  to  bring  the 
Thugs  to  punishment:  to  conclude  with  some 
notices  of  their  tempers,  dispositions,  and  ha- 
bits. To  this  might  have  been  added,  thirdly, 
an  appendix,  containing  a  vocabulary  of  their 
peculiar  phraseology  and  slang  terms;  toge- 
ther with  any  documents,  private  or  official, 
which  threw  light  on  the  subject,  or  might 
be  deemed  useful  to  those  employed  in  the 
suppression  of  the  crime. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  merely  reviewing 
the  work,  we  phall  attempt,  as  far  as  our 
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limits  will  allow,  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a  summary  of  information,  upon  the  above 
plan,  drawn  not  only  from  Captain  Slee. 
man's  book,  but  also  from  some  official  do- 
cuments to  which  the  kindness  of  a  friend 
has  allowed  us  access.  And  here,  in  limine, 
we  beg  to  assure  our  readers,  that  we  shall 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  introducing  ori- 
ental words  and  terms  :  and  that  of  those 
which  are  unavoidably  mentioned,  the  mean- 
ing will  be  given,  either  in  a  parenthesis 
immediately  following,  or  in  a  note. 

The  Thugs  *  or  Phansigars,  for  they  are 
known  by  both  names,  and  by  other  desig- 
nations, in  the  south  of  India,  appear  to  be  of 
remote  origin.  Herodotus,  in  his  Polymnia, 
mentions,  as  a  part  of  the  army  with  which 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  a  pastoral  people,  of 
Persian  descent,  whose  only  offensive  wea- 
pons were,  a  dagger  and  a  cord,  made  of 
twisted  leather,  with  a  noose  at  one  end. — 
With  this  cord  they  entangled  their  enemies 
or  their  horses,  and,  when  they  got  them 
down,  easily  put  them  to  death.  Thevenot, 
who  published  his  travels  in  1787,  speak- 
ing of  the  road  between  Agra  and  Delhi, 
observes, 

"  The  cunningest  robbers  in  the  world  are 
in  that  country.  They  use  a  certain  rope, 
with  a  running  noose,  which  they  can  cast 
with  so  much  sleight  about  a  man's  neck 
when  they  are  within  reach  of  him,  that  they 
never  fail,  so  that  they  strangle  him  in  a  trice, 
&c.  &c.  But,  besides  that,  there  are  men  in 
those  quarters  so  skilful  in  casting  the  snare, 
that  they  succeed  as  well  at  a  distance  as  near 
at  hand  ;  and  if  an  ox,  or  any  other  beast  be- 
longing to  a  caravan  run  away,  they  fail  not 
to  catch  it  by  the  neck."  Quoted  by  Captain 
Sleeman,  p.  10. 

On  this  our  author  remarks : — 

"  Now,  though  there  is  a  vast  interval  of 
time  between  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece 
and  the  travels  of  Thevenot,  and  of  space 
between  the  seat  of  the  Sagarti  and  that  of 
the  ancient  capital  of  India,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  vagrant  bands  who,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  infested  the  roads,  as  above 
described,  between  Delhi  and  Agra,  came 
from  some  wild  tribe  and  country  of  the  kind ; 
and  I  feel,  myself,  no  doubt  that  from  these 


*  The  actual  meaning  of  the  word  T-hug  is 
Cunning  ,  in  which  sense  alone  it  is  still  used  in 
the  Himalayah  and  other  remote  parts  of  India. 
P-hansigar  signifies  a  man  with  a  noose ;  from 
P-hansi,  a  noose.  The  th  and  ph  are  not  pro- 
nounced as  commonly  in  English,  but  with  the  p 
and  t  aspirated,  like  tbe  t-h  of  pot-hook. 

Neither  of  the  foregoing,  however,  can  be  con- 
sidered as  an  original  derivation,  any  more  than 
the  Tatar  of  our  last  Number,  (p.  410.)  These 
points  will  be  explained  on  a  future  occasion, 
when  it  will  be  shown,  that  much  of  the  imputed 
Slang  of  the  Thugs  is,  in  reality,  the  corrupted 
relics  of  an  ancient  tongue. — Ed. 


vagrant  bands  are  descended  the  seven  clans 
of  Mohammedan  Thugs,  Bhys,  Bursote,  Ka- 
chunee,  Huttar,  Ganoo,  and  Tundell,  who,  by 
the  common  consent  of  all  Thugs  throughout 
India,  whether  Hindoos  or  Mohammedans, 
are  admitted  to  be  the  most  ancient,  and  the 
great  original  trunk  upon  which  all  the  others 
have  at  different  times  and  in  different  places 
been  grafted.  Bands  of  these  vagrants,  under 
various  denominations,  are  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  India,  but  are  most  numerous,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  north  and  west.  They  all  retain, 
in  some  degree,  their  pristine  habits  and 
usages  ;  and,  taking  their  families  with  them, 
they  allow  their  women  to  assist  in  the  mur- 
ders which  they  perpetrate  in  their  encamp- 
ments ;  but  they  have  always  some  other  os- 
tensible employment ;  and  as  the  other  Thugs, 
who  live  amongst,  and  cannot  be  distinguish- 
ed from  other  men,  say,  '  they  live  in  the  de- 
sert, and  their  deeds  are  not  known.' " — p.  11. 

The  people  mentioned,  both  by  Herodotus 
and  Thevenot,  must  have  been  very  differ- 
ent from  the  present  race  of  Thugs,  and 
more  resembling  the  Guachos,  with  their 
lassos,  in  South  America,  whom  Captain 
Head  so  well  describes.  In  the  south  of 
India  there  is  a  class  of  Thugs,  who  claim 
to  have  sprung  up  in  that  part,  and  profess 
neither  to  be  descended  from  nor  instructed 
by,  those  of  Delhi,  whom  they  consider  as 
an  inferior  race;  and  with  whom  they  will 
not  intermarry.  These  Thugs  are  divided 
into  various  tribes;  but  as  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  trouble  our  readers  with  a  long 
list  of  hard  and  foreign  names,  we  shall  only 
mention  one  or  two  who  may  have  any  pe- 
culiar characteristic. 

"  Of  these  are  the  Mooltaneas,  a  class  of 
Thugs,  all  Moossulmans,  who  are  said  to  have 
emigrated  direct  from  Delhi,  and  not  through 
Agra,  and  therefore  not  among  the  Agureeas. 
They  are  said  to  call  themselves  Naiks,  and 
to  travel  and  trade  as  Brinjaras,  (corn-mer- 
chants.) They  kill  the  greatest  part  of  their 
female  children,  and  never  allow  those  who 
survive  to  marry  out  of  their  own  class. — 
They  travel  with  their  families,  and  strangle 
travellers  with  the  cords  with  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  drive  their  bullocks  ;  and  not, 
like  other  Thugs,  with  the  handkerchief. — 
They  are  among  the  ancient  Thugs,  and  are 
considered  strict  in  their  observances,  and 
staunch  to  their  oath  of  secrecy'" — p.  117. 

The  Mooteeas,  who  reside  chiefly  about 
Rungpoor,  Dinapoor,  and  Purnea,  derive 
their  name  fromlheir  custom  of  giving  their 
leaders  a  handful  (mooteea)  out  of  every 
cash  booty,  over  and  above  what  they  re- 
ceive in  the  general  division. 

"  The  Sooseas,  a  class  of  Thugs  of  the  Dha- 
nuk,  or  lowest  Hindoo  caste,  who  call  them- 
selves Naiks  and  Thories,  and  reside  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Malwa  and  Rajpootana.  They 
have  been  increasing  in  numbers  for  many 
generations,  though  they  are  not  considered 
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very  ancient ;  and,  from  their  low  caste,  are 
looked  down  upon  by  all  the  other  classes  of 
Thugs,  who  never  eat  with  them,  though  of- 
ten associated  with  them  in  their  expedi- 
tions."—p.  132. 

The  seven  original  clans,  who  were  all 
Mahommedans,  and  from  whom  all  others 
are  supposed  to  be  derived,  are  called,  col- 
lectively, Sat  Ryut.  Some  say  they  derived 
their  descent  from  seven  brothers  about  Del 
hi.  Mussulman  Thugs,  ail  over  India,  arc 
found  to  trace  their  descent  from  one  or  other 
of  these  great  stocks;  to  be  able  to  do  so  be- 
ing a  mark  of  superiority.  It  is  worth  re- 
mark, that  there  is,  near  Delhi,  the  tomb  of 
a  great  saint,  called  Nizam  Ooddeen  Oulea, 
who  died  in  October,  1325,  a.  d.  This  tomb 
is  visited  by  Mahommedan  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  India,  as  a  place  of  great  sanctity, 
from  containing  the  remains  of  so  holy  a 
man  ;  but  the  Thugs  all  make  votive  offer- 
ings to  it,  as  being  the  tomb  of  the  most  re- 
nowned Thug  of  his  day.  His  known  la- 
vish expenditure,  so  much  beyond  his  osten- 
sible means,  seems  to  indicate  a  dishonest 
means  of  obtaining  money ;  although  he 
contrived  to  propagate  the  idea  that  he  was 
supplied  from  heaven. 

One  strange  circumstance,  supposing  the 
idea  to  be  correct  that  the  Thugs  vere  ori- 
ginally Mahommedans,  is,  that  their  princi 
pal  deity  is  of  Hindoo  origin  ;  and  that  their 
superstitions  and  ceremonies  are  much  more 
similar  to  those  of  the  Hindoos  than  of  the 
Mussulmans.  But  it  is  of  little  importance 
to  discuss  this  point  in  the  present  paper. — 
Although  some  classes  greatly  predominate, 
the  Thugs  now  comprise  men  of  almost 
every  class  and  caste  in  India.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  infringement  on  their  strict  rules, 
which  forbid  the  admission  into  the  frater- 
nity of  low  castes.  Their  habits  and  cant 
language  are  generally  similar,  as  also  their 
modes  of  proceeding ;  so  that  they  may  be 
described  as  one  class.  Any  peculiarity  of 
those  of  any  part  of  the  country,  which  may 
be  worth  mentioning,  will  be  noted  hereafter. 
Thug3  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  pro- 
vince, from  the  Punjab  and  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayan  to  Cape  Comorin.  They  have 
nothing  peculiar  in  appearance  to  distin- 
guish them  from  ordinary  inhabitants.  In 
some  villages  their  profession  is  not  avow- 
edly known  to  the  rest  of  the  residents,  but, 
as  a  blind,  they  cultivate  a  small  portion  of 
land ;  and  when  questioned  as  to  their  ab- 
sence for  months  every  year,  pretend  that 
they  go  out  to  service;  it  being  very  com- 
mon for  some  classes  to  leave  their  homes 
for  several  months  every  year  in  search  of 
employment.  At  other"  places,  where  they 
are  well   known  to  the  inhabitants,  the  pro- 


tection of  the  chief,  which  they  have  pur- 
chased, enables  them  to  be  less  scrupulous. 

Generally  speaking,  they  do  not  carry  on 
their  trade  near  home,  but  make  long  jour- 
neys to  a  distant  country.  To  this,  however, 
there  are  some  exceptions,  as  observed  by 
Captain  Sleeman  in  the  following  note. 

"  In  the  district  between  the  Ganges  and 
the  Jumna,  there  were  some  associations  of 
Thugs  that  seldom  went  far  from  home,  and 
who  made  short  and  frequent  excursions. 
So  the  Jumaldesee  Thugs  of  Oude  and  the 
neighbouring  districts  ;  so  some  of  the  Thu- 
families  in  Bundelcund.  Generally,  however* 
the  Thugs  north  of  the  Nerbudda  have  beem 
in  the  habit  of  making  long  expeditions,  and 
remaining  absent  from  six  to  eight  months  on 
each."— App.  p.  331. 

They  are  usually  found  in  gangs  of  from 
ten  to  fifty ;  sometimes  in  much  larger  num- 
bers, even  to  five  or  six  hundred,  but  this  is 
rare ;  and  even  when  the  gangs  are  so  large, 
they  very  rarely  remain  together,  except  for 
a  day  or  two,  at  a  rendezvous.  They 
divide  into  different  parties,  who  either  follow 
each  other  at  intervals,  or  take  different 
routes ;  each  party  following  its  prey,  as  far 
as  it  can  singly,  and  collecting  together  when 
any  work  is  to  be  done  which  requires  a 
larger  force.  They  assume  a  variety  of  dis- 
guises, and  appear  in  various  characters. 
Sometimes  that  of  ordinary  inoffensive  travel- 
lers ;  at  others,  that  of  people  going  to  seek 
for  service  ;  at  others,  that  of  native  soldiers, 
either  going  on,  or  returning  from,  leave ;  to 
make  which  story  more  plausible,  the  leaders 
would  even  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the 
English  drill,  while  their  associates  passed 
for  recruits.  Occasionally,  the  head  of  the 
gang  would  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
wealthy  merchant,  the  rest  passing  for  his 
servants  and  attendants.  In  such  cases,  the 
very  horses,  bullocks,  and  carts,  belonging 
to  those  who  were  murdered,  were  added  to 
his  establishment,  both  to  increase  his  conse- 
quence and  carry  his  plunder.  But  a  small 
portion  of  them  carry  arms,  the  less  to  excite 
suspicion.  They  sometimes  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  natives  of  rank,  or  of  govern- 
ment servants. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  understand  how 
such  proceedings  exist,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  explain,  in  a  few  words,  the*  Indian  mode 
of  travelling.  Such  conveniences  as  stage 
coaches,  public  wagons,  and  boats,  (except- 
ing the  Ganges  steamers  just  established  by 
government,)  do  not  exist.  There  are  not 
even  any  conveyances  which  a  person  may 
hire  from  stage  to  stage,  unless  in  a  very  few 
parts  of  the  country,  where  a  traveller  might, 
for  a  short  distance,  be  supplied  at  each  stagfe 
with  a  pony  which  would  go  at  the  rate  of 
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about  three  miles  an  hour  ;  and  he  could 
hire  a  few  porters  to  carry  his  baggage. 
The  only  attempt  at  any  thing  like  travelling 
posts  is  by  going  in  a  palkee  (Anglict,  pa- 
lanquin)  carried  by  bearers. 

Travelling  dak,  or  in  a  palanquin,  is  a 
mode  of  conveyance  only  available  to  the 
rich.  A  palkee  holds  but  one,  and  the  charge 
is  never  less  than  one,  sometimes  two,  shil- 
lings a  mile,  as  dear  as  posting  in  England. 
The  traveller  is  obliged  to  give  from  two  to 
five  days'  notice  to  the  postmaster,  according 
to  the  distance;  and  ihe  average  rate  of  pro- 
ceeding is  about  four  miles  an  hour. 

In  ordinary  journeying  in  India,  the  travel- 
ler is  obliged  to  carry  every  thing  with  him. 
If  a  rich  man  accompanied  by  his  family, 
his  goings  forth  are  like  those  of  the  patri- 
archs of  old,  with  his  "  flocks  and  herds,  his 
camels,  and  his  beasts  of  burden,  his  men- 
servants  and  his  maidservants  ;"  he  travels 
on  his  own  horses,  or  on  an  elephant,  while 
his  tents,  beds,  cooking  vessels,  &c,  &c,  are 
carried  on  camels  or  in  carts.  Some  of  his 
attendants  accompany  him  on  horseback,  or 
on  ponies ;  and  the  rest  walk,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day.  Should  he  travel 
by  water,  he  hires  a  comfortable  boat  for 
himself  and  his  family,  with  as  many  more 
as  he  requires  for  his  kitchen  and  baggage, 
and  embarks  with  all  his  retinue.  Individu- 
als of  less  wealth  convey  their  property  in  a 
few  carts,  and  are  content  to  sleep  and  eat 
under  the  shelter  of  trees,  or  of  one  of  those 
magnificent  groves,  mango  and  others,  which 
are  found  at  a  few  miles  interval  in  many 
parts  of  India.  According  to  the  rank  or 
wealth  of  the  individual,  his  mode  of  travel- 
ling and  number  of  attendants  varies ;  some 
have  only  a  pony  to  carry  their  baggage, 
while  they  walk  on  foot;  and  the  poorest 
not  only  walk,  but  carry  their  own  stores, 
consisting  of  a  blanket  or  quilt  for  a  bed,  a 
pot  of  brass  or  copper  tinned*  to  boil  pulse 
in  or  make  a  curry,  a  smaller  one  to  drink 
out  of,  and  a  round  plate  of  sheet-iron,  on 
which,  supported  by  two  stones  or  lumps  of 
earth,  and  with  a  few  sticks  or  a  little  cow- 
dung  underneath  for  fuel,  he  bakes  his  cakes 
of  unleavened  bread,  which  is  merely  flour 
and  water,  kneaded  for  a  few  minutes. 
Merchants  who  have  goods  to  despatch  hire 
either  boats,  carts,  camels,  pack-horses,  or 
bullocks,  to  convey  their  wares  to  their  desti- 
nation ;  and  the  same  conveyances,  and  the 
same  drivers  or  conductors,  proceed  the 
whole  distance,  although  it  may  be  five  hun- 


*  It  is  a  curious  distinction  between  the  Hin- 
doos and  Mussulmans,  that  the  former  all  use 
brass  vessels,  the  latter  those  made  of  copper 
tinned. 


dred  or  even  a  thousand  miles.  Large  sums 
of  treasure  or  jewellery,  amounting  some- 
times to  several  thousand  pounds  at  a  time, 
are  constantly  dispatched  by  the  bankers  of 
one  town  to  their  correspondents  at  several 
hundred  miles  distance,  by  the  hands  of  com- 
mon porters.  These  men,  instead  of  going 
in  large  parties  well  armed,  usually  travel  in 
small  numbers,  without  any  arms  whatever; 
trusting  for  protection  to  the  appearance  of 
utmost  poverty  which  they  assume.  They, 
however,  often  fall  victims  to  the  ruthless 
vigilance  of  the  Thugs. 

There  are  but  few  inns  or  serais  in  India ; 
the  best  of  them  consist  but  of  a  quadrangle 
of  arches  or  arcades.  Some  of  these,  raised 
under  the  Mahommedan  princes,  are  beauti- 
ful speciments  of  Oriental  architecture,  with 
lofty  gateways  and  battlements;  but  the 
greater  part  are  more  like  what  are  built  on 
the  foundation  of  a  new  street  in  London,  to 
be  afterwards  converted  into  cellars.  Under 
the  native  rulers,  these  buildings  were  rather 
numerous  and  kept  in  tolerable  order;  a 
regular  establishment  of  guards  and  servants 
was  maintained  at  them ;  and  there  were 
private  doors  and  apartments  for  women. 
Our  readers,  who  are  familiar  with  Oriental 
tales  and  the  Arabian  Nights,  will  remember 
them,  under  the  name  of  caravanserais  or 
khans,  as  the  scene  of  so  many  of  the  ad- 
ventures therein  described.  Under  the  ex- 
tortion  of  the  earlier  English  government  in 
India,  however,  and  the  consequent  impover- 
ishment of  the  country,  all  have  suffered, 
more  or  less,  and  many  of  the  most  splendid 
are  gone  entirely  to  ruin.  There  are  gene- 
rally a  few  shops  within  the  square ;  and,  in 
places  of  considerable  thoroughfare,  a  few 
people  of  a  class  called  Buttearas,  who  cook 
dinners  for  travellers.  Where  there  are  no 
serais,  travellers  sleep  in  the  verandahs  of 
houses  or  in  any  open  sheds  they  can  find  ; 
but  the  climate  of  India  is  such  as  not  to 
render  shelter  necessary  for  nine  months  in 
the  year ;  and  none  but  single  travellers  or 
very  small  parties  care  for  serais  or  houses. 
All  who  are  rich  enough  to  carry  tents,  or 
those  who  travel  in  tolerable  numbers,  usu- 
ally prefer  encamping  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  at  some  distance  from  the  dirty  serais 
or  villages ;  and  when  one  party  is  so  en- 
camped under  a  shady  grove,  a  single  travel- 
ler, or  even  several  together,  will  easily  be 
induced  uo  join  them,  and  often  ask  permis- 
sion to  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  protection. 

It  is  the  existence  of  such  customs  which 
renders  the  operations  of  the  Thugs  so  prac- 
ticable. They  often  wait  at  or  near  serais 
or  towns  where  travellers  usually  rest,  and 
some  of  the  gang  enter  the  serais,  and  the 
towns  and  villages,  to  ascertain  if  any  travel- 
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lers  are  there,  or  if  any  persons  are  about  to 
take  a  journey.  The  Sothaees,  or  invei- 
glers,  then  proceed  to  induce  the  travellers 
to  accompany  them,  on  pretence  of  affording 
protection  ;  or  if  the  travellers  be  numerous, 
the  Thugs  will,  by  small  parties,  ask  permis- 
sion to  join  them,  alleging  the  same  reason. 
"  Skilled  in  the  art  of  deception,  they  enter 
into  conversation,  and  insinuate  themselves 
by  obsequious  attentions  into  the  confidence 
of  travellers  of  all  descriptions,  to  learn  from 
them  whence  they  come ;  whither,  and  for 
what  purpose,  they  are  journeying ;  and  of 
what  property  they  are  possessed."*  When 
they  think  a  traveller  worth  robbing,  the 
next  point  is  to  carry  their  operations  into 
effect.  Should  their  place  of  encampment 
be  deemed  a  convenient  and  sufficiently  re- 
tired spot,  the  murder  is  usually  perpetrated 
just  before  dusk.  While  all  are  employed, 
either  in  cooking  their  evening  meal  or  pre- 
paring  for  their  night's  rest  upon  the  ground, 
the  stranglers  and  assistant-stranglers  called 
Bhurtote  and  Shumshea,  take  up  their  posi- 
tions respectively  near  each  traveller;  scouts 
are  sent  out  to  watch  atra  little  distance  from 
the  encampment,  that  no  one  approaches ; 
the  signal  is  given,  the  twisted  cloth  is  thrown 
by  the  stranger  round  the  neck  of  each  vic- 
tim, who  is  held  by  the  assistant,  and  in  a 
hw  seconds  all  is  over !  Others  dig  the 
grave ;  and  the  bodies  are  deposited,  rfter 
being  cut  open,  which,  they  say,  prevents 
them  from  swelling  and  cracking  the  earth 
above ;  for  in  this  case  the  smell,  by  attract- 
ing the  jackals  to  dig  up  the  body,  might  lead 
to  detection.  Should  it  be  in  a  frequented 
place,  they  light  fires  over  the  spot  to  hide 
the  appearance  of  the  earth  being  newly 
moved  ;  if  it  is  lonely  and  retired,  they  will 
perhaps  leave  the  bodies  as  they  lie,  or  hide 
them  loosely  under  a  heap  of  stones  ;  some- 
times the  limbs  are  disjointed,  in  order  to 
pack  the  bodies  closer,  when  they  have 
several  to  dispose  of. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  occasionally 
varies,  and  they  not  unfrequently  murder 
the  travellers  as  they  are  walking  along  the 
road,  i.  e.  when  the  encamping  place  is  not 
considered  convenient.  In  this  case,  one  or 
more  of  the  gang  are  sent  on  over  night  to 
select  a  fit  spot  for  the  murder,  and  often  to 
dig  the  graves  beforehand.  The  travellers 
are  then  induced  to  set  off  before  daybreak, 
either  to  avoid  the  heat,  or  on  some  other 
pretence  :  as  they  walk  along,  the  stranglers 
and  their  assistants  attach  themselves  to  their 
respective  victims,  generally  chatting  with 
them  in  the  most  friendly  way.  At  the  pro- 
per spot  the  signal  is  given  ;  the  unfortunate 

*  See  Appendix,  p.  332. 


travellers  are  strangled,  stripped  of  whatever 
they  possess,  and  disposed  of  in  the  ready- 
made  graves.  So  admirably  arranged  is 
their  system,  that  they  will  simultaneously 
murder  thirty  or  forty  travellers  at  once ! 
On  one  occasion,  a  party  of  sixty  people, 
consisting  of  fifty-two  men,  seven  women, 
and  a  boy  of  four  years  old,  were,  all  but  the 
child  simultaneously  strangled,  as  they  were 
travelling  along  the  road,  although  many  of 
them  were  on  horseback,  and  well  armed. — 
See  Text,  p.  209,  and  Appendix,  p.  107. 

The  Thugs  have  a  cant  or  slang  language, 
understood  by  themselves  alone  ;  and  a  va- 
riety of  signs  and  signals,  by  which  they  can 
discover  members  of  the  fraternity,  although 
personally  strangers  to  each  other.  Their 
mode  of  salutation  would  pass^with  the  unini- 
tiated for  the  ordinary  expression,but  a  Thug 
immediately  understands  it  as  coming  from 
a  brother  :  and  as  the  very  use  of  cant  lan- 
guage, called  by  the  Hindostannee  Thugs 
"  Ramasse,"  might  sometimes  excite  suspi- 
cion in  the  intended  victims,  to  obviate  this 
the  Thugs  have  attached  their  own  peculiar 
meanings  to  certain  phrases  of  hourly  use. 
The  signal  for  murder,  for  instance,  is  usu- 
ally, "  Give  me  some  tobacco.''  "  Go  and 
clean  the  cooking  pots,"  is  the  word  to  search 
for  a  bail,  or  proper  spot  for  the  murder. 
They  have  also  signs,  consisting  of  mere  or- 
dinary motions  of  the  head  or  hand ;  cough- 
ing in  a  peculiar  way,  &c. 

"Drawing  the  back  of  the  hand  along  the 
chin,  from  the  .throat  outwards,  implies  that 
caution  is  requisite — that  some  stranger  is  ap- 
proaching. Putting  the  open  hand  over  the 
mouth,  and  drawing  it  gently  down,  implies 
implies  that  there  is  no  longer  cause  for  alarm. 
If  an  advanced  party  of  Phansigars  overtake 
any  travellers  whom  they  design  to  destroy, 
but  have  need  of  more  assistance,  they  make 
certain  marks  on  the  road,  by  which  those  of 
the  gang  who  follow  understand  that  they  are 
required  to  hasten  forwards.  A  party  in  ad- 
vance also  leaves  certain  marks  where  a  road 
branches  off,  as  intimations  to  those  who  fol- 
low of  the  route  their  comrades  have  taken." 
— See  App.  p.  345. 

In  some  instances,  they  will  actually  make 
their  destined  victims  carry  the  message  and 
signal  which  occasions  their  own  destruc- 
tion. When  a  party  of  Thugs,  in  advance, 
have  got  with  them  some  travellers  whom 
they  intend  to  murder,  but  who  are  as  many 
as  they  can  manage,  should  they  meet  with 
others  worth  robbing,  they  will  request  these 
to  carry  a  message  to  Bajeed  Khan  (a  com- 
mon name),  and  others  of  the  party,  who 
are  behind,  requesting  them  to  hasten  on. 
The  Thugs  in  the  rear,  on  receiving  this 
message,  understand  by  it  that  the  coast  is 
clear  in  advance,  and  the  travellers  who  de- 
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liver  it  are  worth   plundering  :  they  imme- 
d  iately  attach  themselves  to  them  for  that 
purpose. 

:r' The  confidence  which  fhese  miscreants  ex- 
hibit in  the  course  of  their  infernal  vocation, 
is  not  one  of  their  least  remarkable  features: 
they  will  sometimes  murder  travellers  who 
had  been  persuaded  to  join  their  party,  when 
encamped  within  a  few  yards  of  a  village,  or 
of  another  encampment  of  travellers,  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  occurred  at  the 
village  of  Lucknadown,  between  Nagpoor 
and  Jubulpoor.  A  moonshee  (secretary  to 
a  native  chief)  was  travelling  with  his  wife 
and  children,  several  servants  and  attendants, 
besides  horses,  and  was  joined  by  a  party  of 
Thugs,  who  accompanied  him  for  several 
days,  treating  him  with  attention,  and  some 
of  them  every  evening  singing  and  playing 
on  the  guitar  for  his  amusement.  The  whole 
party  were  encamped  close  to  the  above  vil- 
lage ;  and  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  on 
the  other  side,  quite  within  hearing,  were 
some  officers'  servants,  employed  in  pitching 
the  advance-tents  of  a  native  regiment,  which 
was  expected  next  morning.  Although  it 
was  not  a  very  convenient  spot  for  the  mur- 
der, the  Thugs  determined  to  perpetrate  it, 
fearing  the  moonshee  mighl  escape  them  by 
accompanying  the  regiment ;  and,  as  describ- 
ed by  the  man  who  turned  approver, 

"  The  tent-pitchers  were  all  busily  occu- 

Sied  in  pitching  the  tent.  Noor  Khan,  and 
is  son  Sadee  Khan,  and  a  few  others,  went 
as  soon  as  it  became  dark  to  the  moonshee's 
tent,  and  began  to  sing  and  play  upon  the 
guitar,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 
During  this  time,  some  of  them  took  up  the 
moonshee's  sword,  on  pretence  of  wishing  to 
look  at  it.  His  wife  and  children  were  with- 
in, listening  to  the  music.  The  Jhirnee,  or. 
signal,  was  given,  but  at  this  moment  the 
moonshee  saw  his  danger ;  called  out  4  mur- 
der !'  and  attempted  to  rush  through,  but  was 
seized  and  strangled.  His  wife  hearing  him, 
ran  out,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms,  but  was 
seized  by  Ghubboo  Khan,  who  strangled  her 
and  took  the  infant.  The  other  daughter  was 
strangled  in  the  tent.  The  grooms  were  at  the 
time  cleaning  their  horses,  and  one  of  them, 
taking  the  alarm,  ran  under  the  belly  of  his 
horse  and  called  out  '  murder  !'  but  he  was 
treated  in  like  manner,  as  well  as  all  the  rest 
of  his  companions." 

The  murderer  who  took  the  infant  had  in- 
tended to  adopt  it,  but  on  one  of  the  gan<* 
urging  that  it  might  lead  to  discovery,  it  was 
thrown  alive  upon  the  other  bodies,  and  the 
grave  was  closed.* 

We  have  said  that  there  is  nothing  in  their 

*  They  abhor  bloodshed,(even  in  self-defence,) 
considering  it  murder,  and  repel  any  imputations 
ofjhis,  or  of  Theft. 


appearance  to  distinguish  Thugs  from  ordi- 
nary individuals.  It  might  be  expected  that 
men  who  spend  their  whole  lives  in  the  com- 
mission of  such  atrocities,  would  acquire 
a  peculiar  or  ferocious  cast  of  countenance  ; 
but  of  the  hundreds  of  Thugs  it  has  been  our 
lot  to  see  we  can  recollect  but  one  whose 
aspect  exhibited  any  thing  remarkable, 
and  he  had  certainly  an  expression  of 
mingled  cunning  and  ferocity,  which  would 
have  attracted  the  notice  even  of  a  ca. 
sual  observer.  They  are  adepts  at  various 
disguises,  and  it  is  the  apparently  gentle  and 
winning  manners  of  those  who  are  employed 
on  that  part  of  the  duty  which  enables  them 
to  entice  travellers  to  join  them  ;  so  much 
so,  that  they  even  frequently  persuade  peo- 
ple who  have  already  taken  up  their  abode 
for  the  night  in  a  serai,  to  quit  the  shelter, 
and  to  join  the  Thug  camp  at  a  little  distance. 
Some  of  the  gangs  are  found  in  situations 
where  they  would  never  be  suspected.  One 
of  the  most  noted  of  them  in  the  south  of  In- 
dia, opened  a  linen-draper's  shop  in  the  mili- 
tary cantonments  of  Hingotee,  where  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  respectable  men 
of  the  place.  A  list  of  the  most  notorious 
Thugs  in  that  part  was  sent  to  Captain  Rey- 
nolds, with  directions  to  arrest  them,  and  ap- 
provers to  point  them  out : 

"On  hearing  that  the  Huree  Sing  of  the 
list  sent  to  him  of  noted  Thugs  at  large  in  the 
Duckun,  was  the  Huree  Sing  of  the  Sudder 
Bazaar,  Captain  Reynolds  was  perfectly  as- 
tounded ;  for  so  correct  had  he  been  in  his 
deportment  and  all  his  dealings,  that  he  had 
quite  won  the  esteem  of  all  the  gentlemen  of 
the  station,  who  used  to  assist  him  in  procur- 
ing passports  for  his  goods  on  their  way  to 
Bombay ;  and  yet  he  had,  as  he  has  himself 
shown,  been  carrying  on  his  trade  of  murder 
up  to  the  very  day  of  his  arrest,  with  the 
gangs  of  Hindustan  and  the  Duckun,  on  all 
the  roads  around,  and  close  to,  the  canton- 
ments of  Hingoke  ;  and  leading  out  his  gangs 
of  assassins,  while  he  pretended  to  be  on  his 
way  to  Bombay  for  a  supply  of  Irish  linens 
and  broad-cloth." — Ibid.  p.  35. 

"  Captain  Reynolds  had  for  several  years, 
up  to  this  time,  had  the  civil  charge  of  the 
districi  of  Hingotee,  without  having  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  numerous  murders 
that  he  has  now  discovered  to  have  been  every 
year  perpetrated  within  his  jurisdiction.  Yet 
nothing  was  more  true,  as  this  man's  own 
confession,  besides  the  evidence  against  him, 
afterwards  fully  proved." — Ibia. 

The  noted  approver  Ferringhea,  was  for 
several  years  in  the  service  of  Sir  David 
Ochterlony  as  a  jemadar ;  a  sort  of  sergeant 
in  command  of  the  armed  attendants  of  a 
great  man  :  but  a  more  remarkable  instance 
we  are  enabled  to  adduce  from  the  official 
documents  already  alluded  to.     A  man  nam- 
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cd  Dhunnce  Khan,  had   for  a  while  been  a 
sergeant  of  police  in  the  district  of  Mynpoo- 
rie.     So  high  was  the  opinion  entertained  of 
him  by  the  magistrates,  that  in  1822,  on  the 
occasion  of  Soorawun,  a  noted   Thug,  and 
several  others,    having  escaped  from   gaol, 
Dhunnee  Khan,  assisted  by  two  constables, 
was  selected  to  trace  and  apprehend  the  fu- 
gitives.    He  was  furnished  with  a   general 
warrant  and  letter,  addressed    to   all  British 
authorities,  and  ordered  to  proceed  through 
Pundelcund  and  Central  India.     This  man, 
ns  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  been  in  league 
with  a  numerous  body  of  Thugs  who  resided 
in  that  part,  but  had  contrived  to  obtain  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
magistrate,  by  apparent  zeal  and  by  occasion- 
ally arresting  insulted  Thugs,  who   were  for 
some  reason  or  other  obnoxious   to  his  own 
gang.      On  receiving   the  warrant,  he  im- 
mediately   collected   this  gang    and   many 
others,    increasing    his    numbers  as  hepro- 
ceeded   until  they  amounted    to  a   hundred 
and  fifteen,  and  started  on  a  Thug  expedition. 
In  the  course  of  it  they  murdered  thirty-two 
people  and  collected   considerable    plunder. 
The  sergeant  had  apprehended    Soorawun, 
and  put  him  in  irons  as  a  blind,  in  the  event 
ef  being  questioned  on  the  road.       Near  Ju- 
bulpoor  they  were  arrested  upon  "the  charge 
of  an  informer;  but  the   sergeant  and  con- 
stables showed  their  badges  of  office,warrants, 
and  other  documents,  pointed  to  the  prisoner 
in  irons,  explained  that  some  of  those  who 
accompanied  him  were  relations  and  friends, 
anxious  to  distinguish  themselves  and  obtain 
service,1^  common  custom  in  India  when  po- 
lice are  ordered  on  a  hazardous  duty,)  while 
the  rest  passed  for  travellers ;  and,  in  short, 
so  far  deceived  Mr.  Molony,   the   Commis- 
sioner at  Jubulpoor,  that  he  ordered  their  re- 
lease.    They  were,  however,    subsequently 
retaken,  and  eventually  punished,  as  will  be 
hereafter  mentioned.       It  was  this  gang  that 
murdered  the  moonshe's  party,   as  already 
detailed. 

It  would  be  supposed  a  mockery  to  men- 
tion religion  in  connection  with  such  atroci- 
ties, but  the  demon  of  superstition  has  perhaps 
the  principal  share  in  their  commission :  in 
this  instance  it  is  clothed  in  a  female  form,  the 
goddess  Bhawanee,  whom  they  believe  topre- 
side  over  their  proceedings, and  to  be  pleased 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  victims. 

"  Of  Thugs  from  all  quarters  of  India,  from 
Lodheeanato  the  Carnatic,and  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Ganges,  there  is  not  one  among  them 
who  doubts  the  divine  origin  of  the  system 
of  Thugghee  ;  not  one  who  doubts  that  he 
and  all  who  have  followed  the  trade  of  mur- 
der with  the  prescribed  rites  and  observan- 
ces, were  acting  under  the  immediate  orders 


and  auspices  of  the  goddess  Devee,  Doorgah, 
Kalee,  or  Bhawanee,  as  she  is  indifferently 
called;  and,  consequently,  there  is  not  one 
who  feels  the  slightest  remorse  for  the  mur- 
ders which  he  may,  in  the  course  of  his  vo- 
cation, have  perpetrated  or  assisted  in  perpe- 
trating. A  Thug  considers  the  persons  mur- 
dered precisely  in  the  light  of  victims  offered 
up  to  the  goddess  ;  and  he  remembers  them 
as  a  priest  of  Jupiter  remembered  the  oxen, 
and  a  priest  of  Saturn  the  children  sacrificed 
upon  their  altars.  He  meditates  his  murders 
without  any  misgivings  ;  he  commits  them 
without  any  emotions  of  pity  ;  and  he  re- 
members them  without  any  feelings  of  re- 
morse.  They  trouble  not  his  dreams,  nor 
does  their  recollection  ever  cause  him  inqui- 
etude in  darkness,  in  solitude,  or  in  the  hour 
of  death."— p.  7. 

They  have  a  variety  of  ceremonies  and 
omens,  which  they  observe  both  on  setting  out 
on  an  expedition  and  during  its  continuance. 
They  believe  these  to  have  been  dictated  by 
Bhawanee,  and  that  on  their  observance  or 
non-observance  depends  their  success.  Al- 
though these  ceremonies  are  in  some  meas- 
ure varied  by  Thugs  in  different  parts  of  In- 
dia, there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  distinc- 
tion between  those  two  opposite  classes,  the 
Mahommedans  and  the  Hindoos  of  the  same 
provinces.  Both  worship  the  same  deity, 
and  observe  the  same  rites.  The  Mussul- 
man Thugs  explain  it  by  asserting  that  Bow- 
anee  (or  Bhawanee)  and  Fatima,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mahommed  and  the  wife  Ali,  were  one 
and  the  same  person.  Of  their  ceremonies 
the  most  essential  is  the  consecration  of  the 
Pickaxe  before  setting  out  on  an  expedition, 
accompanied  by  a  variety  of  forms  too  tedi- 
ous to  relate  :  but  there  is  not — 

"  a  Thug  by  birth,  or  one  who  had  been  ful  • 
ly  initiated  into  its  mysteries,  who  doubted 
the  inspiration  of  the  pick-axe  when  conse- 
crated in  due  form  ; — not  one  who  doubted 
that  the  omens  described  in  this  work  were 
all-sufficient  to  guide  them  to  their  prey,  or 
to  warn  them  of  their  danger;  or  that  they 
were  the  signs  ordained  by  the  goddess  ex- 
pressly for  these  purposes ; — not  who  doubt- 
ed that  if  these  omens  were  attended  to,  and 
the  prescribed  rules  observed,  the  system  of 
Thugghee  must  have  flourished  under  the 
auspices  of  its  divine  patroness,  in  spite  of 
all  our  efforts  for  its  suppression." — p.  9. 

Their  superstitions  and  omens  are  very 
numerous,and  are  drawn  from  the  most  trivial 
and  even  childish  circumstances.  They  are 
taken  principally  from  the  flight  of  birds  and 
motions  of  different  animals,  or  from  the  cries 
and  calls  of  various  creatures.  The  call  of 
apatridge,  for  instance,  heard  on  the  left, 
promises  good;  if  on  the  right,  it  threatens 
evil.  The  rest  are  much  of  the  same  na- 
ture, or  even  more  absurd. 
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■  Different  castes  and  clans  of  Thugs  have, 
in  some  few  instances,  different  rules  for  in- 
terpreting these  sounds  and  appearances ; 
and  what  is  considered  to  threaten  the  evil 
by  some,  is  thought  to  promise  good  by  oth- 
ers ;  but,  on  such  occasions,  they  all  follow 
the  leader  who  opens  the  expedition,  or  leads 
the  greatest  number  of  Thugs  associated  to- 
gether in  any  expedition." — p.  123. 

Sometimes  the  omen  is  thought  so  bad  that 
the  expedition  is  altogether  abandoned  ;  at 
others,  broken  up  and  re-opened  with  fresh 
ceremonies  :  sometimes  the  evil  omen  is 
averted  by  performing  certain  rites  upon  the 
spot.  Instances  have  occurred  where  tra- 
vellers, who  were  upon  the  point  of  being 
murdered,  have  been  allowed  to  pass  on  un- 
molested, in  consequence  of  an  unfavorable 
omen,  such  as  the  scream  of  a  hare.  Many 
of  them  believe,  that  if  the  omens  are  favour- 
able, they  would  feel  the  anger  of  their 
deity,  if  ihey  were  not  to  murder  the  travel- 
lers ;  while  that  to  allow  the  first  traveller 
met  with,  in  going  on  an  expedition,  to  es- 
cape, provided  he  has  but  little  property,  will 
bring  good  luck.  It  is  asserted  positively  by 
them,  that  in  the  caves  at  EUora  are  to  be 
found  sculptures  representing  every  opera- 
tion  of  Thugghee. 

According  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  Thugs, 
they  were  never  to  murder  any  of  the  follow- 
ing classes  : — A  sweeper,  a  carrier,  oil-seller, 
washerman,  goldsmith,  dancing-girl,  bard  ; — 
two  descriptions  of  religious  mendicants  called 
Nanuk-puntee  and  Jatta-darree  ;  carriers  of 
grain,  elephant  drivers,  travellers  who  had  a 
cow  with  them,  a  woman,  or  a  married  per- 
son. By  some  the  list  of  exemptions  was  ex« 
tended  ;  by  others  it  was  more  confined. — 
There  were  also  restrictions  regarding  some 
other  classes,  who  were  not  to  be  the  first 
victims  upon  the  opening  of  an  expedition  : 
but  these  have  been  disregarded  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Thugs  in  the  north-west,  and  in 
Central  India,  and  for  some  year  whoever 
has  fallen  into  their  hands  has  been  murder- 
ed without  regard  to  class,  age  or  sex.  It 
is  to  this  cause,  and  to  the  neglect  of  proper 
attention  to  their  omens  and  rites,  that  they 
attribute  the  anger  of  their  goddess,  and  the 
consequent  success  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  exterminating  them.  One  remark- 
able feature  in  this  association  of  murderers 
is,  that  no  instance  has  yet  been  discovered 
of  wanton  cruelty  ;  by  which  is  meant  pain 
inflicted  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  des- 
troy life — pain  either  to  mind  or  body. — 
"  No  Thug  was  ever  known  to  offer  insult, 
either  in  act  or  speech,  to  any  woman  they 
were  to  murder."  They  let  off  poor  travel- 
lers sometimes,  and  even  beautiful  women. 
Considerable  restriction  was  formerly  adopt- 


ed as  to  the  classes  who  could  be  admitted  in- 
to the  associations  of  Thugs,  but  latterly 
some  gangs  have  received  all  casts  into  the 
fraternity. 

The  different  bodies  of  Thugs  form  a  com- 
plete division  of  labour  in  appointing  the  du- 
ties of  the  respective  members  of  the  gang, 
each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  name.  These 
are  the  jemader  or  leader,  who  usually  gives 
the  signal  for  murder  ;  the  sothaees  or  in- 
veigle rs  of  travellers  ;  the  stranglers  ;the  as- 
sistant stranglers  ;  those  who  carry  the  body 
to  the  grave  ;  the  grave-diggers  ;  those  who 
cut  up  the  bodies  to  render  them  more  com- 
pact ;  and  ther  belhse,  who  go  on  before  to 
search  for  a  proper  place  of  murder  during 
the  next  day's  journey,  when  the  present  en- 
campment is  not  deemed  convenient  for  the 
purpose.  Others  keep  watch  at  the  time  of  the 
murder  to  obviate  any  danger  of  interruption; 
and  those  *vho  go  out  for  the  first  time,  are 
dull  and  slow  in  learning  their  business,  are 
employed  in  menial  offices,  such  as  sweeping 
the  encamping  ground,  or  tending  the  horses 
and  bullocks  which  belong  to  the  camp.  Chil- 
dren are  initiated  at  ten  or  twelve  years  old. 
During 

— "  the  first  expedition  they  neither  see  nor 
hear  any  thing  of  murder.  They  know  not 
our  trade  ;  they  get  presents,  purchased  out 
of  their  share,  and  become  fond  of  the  wand- 
ering life,  as  they  are  always  mounted  upon 
ponies.  Before  the  end  of  the  journey  they 
always  know  that  we  rob :  the  next  expedi- 
tion they  suspect  that  we  commit  murder, 
and  some  of  them  even  know  it ;  and  in  the 
third  expedition  they  see  all. 

"  Q.  Do  they  not  "become  frightened  ? 

"  A.  Not  after  the  first  expedition." 

But  some  extraordinary  cases  to  the  con- 
trary have  occurred. 

"  About  twelve  years  ago,  my  cousin  Aman 
Subadur  took  out  with  us  my  cousin  Kuhora, 
a  lad  of  fourteen,  for  the  first  time.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  pretty  pony,  and  Hursooka,  an 
adopted  son  of  Aman's,was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  boy. 

"  We  fell  in  with  five  Sikhs,*  and  when  we 
set  out  before  daylight  in  the  morning,  Hur- 
sooka, who  had  been  already  on  three  expedi- 
tions, was  ordered  to  take  the  bridle  and  keep 
the  boy  in  the  rear  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 
The  boy  got  alarmed  and  impatient ;  got  away 
from  Hursooka,  and  gallopped  up  at  the  in- 
stant the  signal  for  murder  was  given.  He 
heard  the  screams  of  the  men,  and  saw  them 
all  strangled.  He  was  seized  with  a  trem- 
bling, and  fell  from  his  pony  ; — he  became 
immediately  delirious  ;  was  dreadfully  alarm- 
ed at  the  turbans  of  the  murdered  men  :  and 
when  any  one  touched  him  or  spoke  to  him, 


*  Sikhs  or  Singhs,  the  nation  inhabiting  the 
Punjab. 
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talked  about  the  murders,  and  screamed  ex- 
actly like  a  boy  talks  in  his  sleep ;  and  trem- 
bled violently  if  any  one  touched  or  spoke  to 
him.  We  could  not  get  him  on  after  bury- 
ing the  bodies.  Aman  and  I,  and  a  few  oth- 
ers sat  by  him  while  the  gang  went  on  :  we 
were  very  fond  of  him,  and  tried  all  we 
could  to  tranquillize  him;  but  he  never  re- 
covered his  senses,  and  before  evening  he 
died.  I  have  seen  many  instances  of  feelings 
greatly  shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  first  mur- 
der, but  never  one  so  strong  as  this.  Kuhora 
was  a  very  fine  boy,  and  Hursooka  took  his 
death  much  to  heart,  and  turned  religious 
mendicant :  he  is  now  at  some  temple  on  the 
bank  of  the  Nerbudda  river."— (See  pp.  148, 
149.) 

A  discovery  has  been  more  recently  made 
of  an  extensive  combination  of  river  Thugs 
on  the  Ganges.  Their  plan  of  operation  is 
to  have  many  boats  at  various  landing-places 
on  the  river,  which  are  kept  extremely  neat 
and  inviting  for  travellers.  From  fourteen 
to  sixteen  Thugs  are  on  board  each  boat,  of 
whom  some  are  disguised  as,  and  perform 
the  work  of,  ordinary  boatmen  ;  while  the 
others  assume  the  appearance  of  well-drest, 
respeclable  travellers,  who  profess  to  be  ei- 
ther going  or  returning  from  pilgrimage  to 
Benares,  or  some  of  the  holy  places  on  the 
river.  The  inveiglers  are  sent  out  on  the 
roads  which  lead  from  or  run  parallel  to  it, 
where  they  fall  in  with  parties  whose  destina- 
tion is  either  up  or  down  the  stream.  Hav- 
ing acquired  the  necessary  information, 
the  inveiglers  pretend  to  be  bound  to  the 
same  place;  talk  of  the  delay  and  fatigue  of 
a  land  journey,  and  propose  to  proceed  by 
water.  The  travellers  are  then  taken  to  the 
spot  where  one  of  the  Thug  boats  is  waiting, 
and,  after  some  bargaining,  are  taken  on 
board.  Often,  to  lull  suspicion,  much  diffi- 
culty is  made  about  receiving  them  ;  the  cap- 
tain  of  the  boat  objects  on  the  pretence  of  ha- 
ving been  already  hired  by  others  ;  and  the 
Thugs,  who  figure  as  passengers,  declare 
that  there  is  no  room  to  spare.  .When  at 
length  the  travellers  are  received,  the  boat 
pushes  off,  the  Thugs  familiarly  chatting  with 
them  :  all  being  at  length  prepared  and  no 
other  boat  near,  the  steersman  above  gives 
the  signal  by  three  taps,  and  the  victims  are 
strangled.  The  bodies  are  then  stripped  and 
thrown  into  the  river. 

The  difficulty  of  eradicating  the  river 
Thugghee  will  be  far  greater  than  has  been 
found  in  dealing  with  this  crime  by  land,  on 
account  of  circumstantial  evidence  not  being 
forthcoming.  Tn  the  land  Thugghee,  the  de- 
positions of  the  approvers  are  corroborated 
by  digging  up  the  bodies,  hundreds  of  which 
have  been  brought  to  light ;  but  this  resource 
fails  in  the  river  Thugghee,  where  the  bodies 
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are  carried  away  by  the  stream;  and  there  the 
sight  of  corpses  floating  excites  no  observa- 
tion, becau$e  thousands  of  the  poorer  class- 
es, not  being  able  to  afford  the  expense  of 
burning  the  dead,  merely  throw  them  into 
the  river.  Plundered  property  also  is  some- 
times found  on  the  land  Thugs,  or  proved  to 
have  been  in  their  possession  ;  but  the  cus- 
tom houses  on  the  river  were  so  numerous, 
and  the  fear  of  search  so  great,*  that  the  mis- 
creants there  never  retained  about  them  any 
article  at  all  likely  to  lead  to  suspicion.  Ne- 
vertheless, by  a  proper  system  of  Thug  po- 
lice, this,  as  well  as  Thugghee  by  land,  will 
be  eradicated.  The  superstition  of  the 
Thugs  themselves  will  assist  in  this  end  ;  as 
many  of  them  now  believe  that,  owing  to  their 
neglect  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  prescrib- 
ed by  their  deity,  she  has  ordained  that  the 
British  Government  shall  eradicate  Thug- 
ghee. They  are  appalled  at  the  numbers 
that  have  been  hanged  or  transported  ;  and 
of  late  no  sooner  is  a  gang  arrested  on  sus- 
picion than  some  of  them  offer  to  become  ap- 
provers to  save  themselves ;  so  much  so, 
that  many  more  approvers  can  be  obtained 
than  are  required. 

Our  readers  will  almost  deem  it  impossible 
that  such  organized  gangs  of  murderers, 
amounting  to  several  thousands,  could  carry 
on  their  villainy  almost  undiscovered  so  long; 
for  two  or  three  centuries  at  least.  The 
difficulty,  however,  nearly  vanishes  when  we 
reflect  on  the  mode  of  travelling  in  India.des- 
cribed  at  the  head  of  this  article,and  on  the  pe- 
culiar system  of  the  Thugs.  In  the  first  place 
they  seldom  murder  near  their  own  homes  ; 
but  even  this  would  be  a  point  of  little  impor- 
tance when  we  consider,  secondly.that  travel- 
lers, and  generally  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  are  their  victims  :  thirdly,  that  they 
invariably  murder  before  they  rob. 

{«lt  is  a  maxim  with  these  assassins  that 
•dead  men  tell  no  tales,'  and  upon  this  max- 
im they  invariably  act.  They  permit  no 
living  witness  to  their  crimes  to  escape,  and 
therefore  never  attempt  the  murder  of  any 
party,  until  they  can  feel  secure  of  being 
able  to  murder  the  whole.  They  will  travel 
with  a  party  of  unsuspecting  travellers  for 
days,  and  even  weeks  together ;  eat  with  them, 
sleep  with  them ;  attend  worship  with  them 
at  the  holy  shrines  on  the  road ;  and  live  with 
them  on  the  closest  terms  of  intimacy,  till 
they  find  time  and  place  suitable  for  the 
murder  of  the  whole." — (p.  53.) 

Lastly,  they  avoid  exciting  suspicion  by 
being  careful  to  leave  behind  them  no  marks 
even  of  a  crime  having  been  committed. 
The  travellers   who  become   their  victims 

*  These  custom  houses  have  since  been  abol- 
ished to  the  great  benefit  of  trade. 
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were  men  seeking  for  service;  or  returning 
home  with  the  savings  of  years;  merchants 
going  on  business  to  a  distant  town ;  or 
others  journeying  either  for  business  or  plea- 
sure. They  might  be  murdered  in  the 
morning  twilight  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
serai  or  village  in  which  they  had  passed  the 
night ;  while  the  Thugs  who  watched  and 
had  marked  them  for  their  prey  were  en- 
camped at  a  short  distance.  No  one  missed 
them :  the  people  of  the  serai  or  village 
which  they  had  left  took  it  for  granted  that 
they  had  proceeded  on  their  way;  and  those 
of  the  next  halting-place  in  advance  were 
ignorant  of  their  approach.  It  is  not  till 
days,  weeks,  months,  or  even  years  had  pass- 
ed away  that  their  relations,  hearing  nothing 
of  their  arrival  at  their  intended  destinations, 
make  inquiries,  and  it  is  seldom  that  they 
can  ascertain  even  the  place  about  which  the 
travellers  were  probably  murdered.  Unless 
the  inquiry  be  made  within  a  short  time,and 
there  may  have  been  something  in  the  ap- 
pearance or  equipage  of  the  travellers  to 
attract  attention,  the  villagers  and  others  who 
reside  along  the  road  would  not  recollect 
whether  those  inquired  for  had  passed  or  not. 
But  even  supposing  (as  has  occasionally  oc- 
curred) that  the  relations  succeed  in  tracing 
the  travellers  to  a  certain  spot, beyond  which 
all  clue  is  lost;  this  gives  a  moral  certainty 
that  they  have  been  murdered  at  no  great 
distance,  that  is,  within  a  few  miles  adjacent. 
— But  how,  within  such  a  space,  are  they 
to  pitch  upon  the  spot  where  the  bodies  are 
interred? — and  more, — where  are  the  mur- 
derers? probably  hundreds  of  miles  away; 
and  even  should  they  by  chance  be  again 
encamped  on  the  very  spot,  what  means  are 
there  of  detection  ?  In  ordinary  thefts,  and 
by  local  thieves,  the  tracing  and  discovery 
of  stolen  property  affords  a  very  powerful 
means  of  bringing  the  matter  home  to  the 
perpetrators;  but  this  has  but  little  effect 
against  Thugs.  They  contrive  to  obtain 
full  knowledge  of  the  persons,  residence,  and 
destination  of  those  they  murder,  and  are 
careful  not  to  dispose  of  any  recognizable 
articles  where  they  might  by  chance  be 
perceived.  Such  as  have  any-  peculiar 
marks  are  destroyed. 

Considering  all  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  astonishing  that  so  little  has  been  done 
towards  suppressing  this  association  of  mis- 
creants. The  fact  is,  that  until  this  five  or 
six  years,  no  one  had  any  correct  notion  of 
its  extent :  all  that  was  known  up  to  that  pe- 
riod was,  that  travellers  were  occasionally 
enticed  and  murdered  by  people  called 
Thugs,  who  assumed  the  garb  of  inoffensive 
way-farers.  By  some  extraordinary  chance, 
«uch  as  one  of  the  victims  having  made  his 


escape,  or  some  of  the  stolen  property  being 
unexpectedly  recognized,  or  one  of  the  gang 
having  turned  informer  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  for  the  division  of  the  spoil,  a  few  of 
these  miscreants  were  occasionally  discover- 
ed and  punished.  Even  had  the  various 
governments  into  which  India  is  divided, 
been  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  and  anx- 
ious to  destroy  it,  they  would  have  been  un- 
able to  do  so:  insulated  efforts  would  have 
produced  little  or  no  benefit;  the  jealousies 
which  existed  would  have  prevented  their 
combining  for  the  purpose;  and  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  or  more,  there  has  not  exist- 
ed any  paramount  power  which  could  devise 
a  general  plan  of  operations,  and  compel  the 
rest  to  submit  to  it. 

Other  causes  are  not  wanting  which  tended 
to  prevent  any  attempts  being  made,  even  in 
detail,  to  arrest  the  proceedings  of  the  differ- 
ent gangs  of  Thugs.  Some  of  the  native 
chiefs  knowingly  harboured  and  protected 
them  as  a  source  of  revenue  from  which 
they  derived  considerable  sums  annually, 
out  of  the  profits  of  their  plunder.  The  Thugs 
lived  in  villages  like  other  people,  and  ge- 
nerally cultivated  small  portions  of  ground 
to  maintain  appearances:  so  that  the  native 
chiefs,  if  questioned,  pretended  of  course  to 
know  nothing  of  their  real  character;  as- 
serting that  these  people  lived,  cultivated, 
and  paid  their  rent  like  others,  and  account- 
ing for  the  absence  of  most  of  the  male  popu- 
lation during  several  months,  by  saying  that 
they  went  for  service  and  returned  periodical- 
ly with  the  amount  of  their  earnings.  In  other 
cases,  native  chiefs  who  would  have  readily- 
punished  agang  ofthieves  when  apprehended, 
were  deterred  from  doing  so  by  superstitious 
dread.  The  Thugs  always  endeavoured  to 
impress  the  belief  that  they  were  acting  ac 
cording  to  the  injunctions  of  their  deity 
Bowanee,  and  that  all  who  opposed  them 
would  feel  the  vengeance  of  their  goddess. 
The  few  instances  in  which  Thugs  were 
put  to  death  by  native  chiefs  were  generally 
cases  of  personal  vengeance,  because  these 
villains  had  murdered  some  relation  or  de- 
pendant of  the  chief,  and  were  by  good  for- 
tune apprehended  immediately,  "  in  the  red- 
hand.5'  It  has  unfortunately  in  several  in- 
stances occurred  that  after  punishing  Thugs, 
the  chief  himself.his  son.or  some  relation  has 
died  within  a  short  time:  whether  some  of  the 
Thug  fraternity  took  secret  means  to  ensure 
such  an  occurrence,  cannot  be  ascertained  ; 
but  they  seized  all  such  opportunities  to 
substantiate  the  belief  which  they  endeavour- 
ed to  inculcate.  In  general,  a  native  chief 
would  merely  extort  a  sum  of  money  from 
the  Thugs,  or  keep  them  in  confinement  for 
a  short  time,  after  which  they  were  releas- 
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•ed;  and  not  unfrequently  they  were  dis- 
charged at  once.  Their  own  superstition 
however,  as  has  just  been  explained,  is  now 
beginning  to  operate  against  them. 

The  following  will  show  what  extraordi- 
nary proceedings  occur  sometimes  in  India. 
A  dispatch  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  four  thou-  j 
sand  pounds  sterling.made  on  account  of  a  rich  ' 
merchant  of  Indoor,  Dhun  Raj,  was  carried; 
off  by  Thugs,  who  murdered  the  attendant 
guards,  near  a  place  called  Burwaha  Ghaut,  j 
on  the  Nerbudda.     lie  contrived  to   ascer- 
tain  who  the  Thugs  were,  and,  being  a  man 
of  considerable  influence,  to  occasion  their  ! 
arrest  and  detention  in  gaol    by   the  native 
chiefs  in  whose  jurisdiction  they   lived:   af- 
ter some  time  an  agreement  was  made  with 
the  Thugs  to  release  them  if  they  would  re-  j 
fund  the  money  or  its  amount. 

"Some  paid  out  of  the  fruits  of  former  ex-  i 
peditions,  others  borrowed  in  anticipation  of' 
future  success;  and  those  who  had  neither, 
money  nor  credit,  pledged  themselves  to  pay  ' 
part  of  their  future  earnings," — p.  190. 

The  Thugs  durst  not  break  their  engage- 
ments for  fear  of  Dhun  Raj,  and  after  some  j 
time  he  realized  the  full  sum   of  which  he ; 
had    been   plundered.      Finding,  however, 
that  he  could  turn  his  power  and  influence 
to  so  good  an  account,  he  began  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  patron  of  Thugs:  he  had 
always  some  of  the  principal   leaders  about! 
his  person,  and  yearly  exacted  large  sums  of 
money  from  the  principal  gangs  in   return 
fol    his  protection,  threatening  those    who 
refused  with   arrest  and  punishment :    and  '\ 
such  was  his  influence,  that  he  could  procure ' 
the  release  of  a  gang  from  almost  any  gaol  j 
in  central  India. 

Though  the  British   Indian  government! 
was  free  from  the  superstitions  or   the  cor-i 
ruption  which  pre  vented  the  native  chiefs  from! 
punishing  Thugs,  it  was  not  the    less  ham-! 
pered  by  prejudices  of  its  own,  and  by  real 
difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way.  of  the  ob- 
ject desired.     Regarding  the  prejudices  al-! 
luded  to,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  a  little  of  I 
the  secret  springs  that  actuated  the  govern- 
ment.    The  members  at  the  head   of  the  ad- ; 
ministration  have  always  had   a   tolerably! 
correct  idea  of  the  oppressive  nature  of  our ; 
rule  in  India,  and  of  the  light  in  which  it  is 
held  by  the  natives ;  but  it  has  always  been 
a  primary  object  to  prevent  this  knowledge 
from  reaching  the  English  public.     To   ef- 
fect this,  the  reports  forwarded  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  have  always  descanted  on  the 
admirable  system    of  internal   government 
which  we  have  established  in  our  territories; 
the  blessings  which  our  native   subjects  en- 
joy :  and  their  consequent   gratitude.     The 


feeling  descends  through  the  various  ranks 
of  government  servants,  who  generally 
take  their  cue  accordingly.  It  may  be  ob- 
served too,  that  the  majority  of  the  officers 
of  government,  civil  or  military,  are  ex- 
tremely ignorant  of  the  natives  of  India,  and 
of  their  real  sentiments  ;  and  are  therefore 
easily  misled  by  a  few  designing  favourites, 
who  alone  possess  their  ear,  and  have  their 
own  ends  to  serve. 

To  acknowledge,  even  had  they  been  ful- 
ly aware  of  it,  the  existence  of  such  an  evil  as 
Thugghee  over  the  whole  of  our  provinces, 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  our  govern- 
ment: it  would  have  contradicted  their  repeat* 
ed  assertions  and  representations.  If  an  evil 
could  be  suppressed  quietly  and  without  in- 
curring any  additional  expense,  it  would 
have  been  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction  ;  but 
the  proceedings  of  government  have  almost 
warranted  a  belief  that  they  would  prefer 
the  existence  of  an  evil,  provided  it  were  not 
generally  known,  even  to  the  discovery  of  a 
remedy,  if  this  should  tend  to  produce  a  con- 
siderable sensation  and  excite  inquiry.  We 
could  at  least  instance  several  public  officers 
who  have  brought  considerable  annoyance 
upon  themselves  by  too  broadly  bringing  to 
notice  the  existence  of  evils,  or  the  enormous 
extent  to  which  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye, 
such  as  murders,  gang  robbery,  and  others, 
are  perpetrated.  Appearances  are,  how- 
ever, kept  up.  The  zeal  and  ability  of  the 
officer  are  praised,  and  his  praiseworthy 
motives  duly  appreciated ; — but  then  come 
certain  remarks  indicating  an  "apprehen- 
sion of  his  being  misinformed ;"  doubts  that 
"the  evil  is  not  so  bad  as  he  has  represent- 
ed;" with  a  concluding  observation  that 
copies  of  the  correspondence  will  be  sent  to 
the  superintendent  of  police,  judge  of  cir- 
cuit, or  some  superior  officer,  who  will  be 
desired  to  report  on  the  subject.  This  indi- 
vidual, if  he  have  any  tact,  or  any  thing  to 
hope  or  fear  from  the  favour  of  government, 
frames  his  report  according  to  what  he  sees 
is  wished  or  expected  from  him :  states  the 
district  to  be  not  in  worse  order  than  others 
(which  perhaps  is  true  enough,  owing  to  the 
vigorous  measures  of  the  magistrate  in  ques- 
tion, by  which  crime  has  been  abated) ;  and, 
by  a  careful  adjustment  of  words  and 
phrases,  contrives  to  do  away  entirely  with 
the  impression  which,  in  accordance  with 
truth,  ought  to  have  been  received.  Occa- 
sionally, where  the  magistrate  has  persisted 
in  his  representations,  the  affair  has  actually 
ended  by  his  removal,  while  his  successor 
has  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  exertions, 
and  gained  the  entire  credit  of  them. 

A  strong  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
the  ends  of  justice  may  be  defeated  by  a  mis- 
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taken  anxiety  in  public  officers  to  gain  a 
good  name  with  the  government  by  making 
it  appear  that  crime  does  not  exist,  occurred 
in  the  district  of  Chupra  in  1827.  Two  men 
were  murdered  by  a  gang  of  Thugs,  who, 
almost  immediately  after,  got  drunk  and 
quarrelled.  Four  of  them  in  consequence 
gave  information  against  the  others,  who 
were  arrested  with  the  property  of  the  mur- 
dered  men  in  their  possession  ;  these  were 
committed  for  trial,  and  the  four  first  allowed 
to  turn  King's  evidence.  The  state  of  the 
case  is  as  follows : — There  was,  first,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  approvers  :  second,  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  wives  of  the  men,  who  swore  to 
the  property  found ;  and  thirdly,  the  men  ac- 
cused of  being  Thugs  could  give  no  satis- 
factory account  of  themselves.  Th  3  defence 
was  merely  a  denial,  and  an  assertion  that 
the  property  claimed  by  the  widows  was 
their  (the  prisoners')  own.  The  judgment 
given  will  scarce  be  credited  by  our  readers. 
The  prisoners  were  released  ;  the  approvers 
and  the  police  were  severely  punished  for 
perjury  and  for  oppression  ;  government  was 
led  to  believe  that  no  such  crime  as  Thug- 
ghee  existed  in  that  part  of  the  country  •  mid 
the  magistrate,  Mr.  Pringle,  who  had  been 
active  in  apprehending  many  Thugs,  and  had 
reported  the  same,  received  a  severe  repri- 
mand. 

One  fact  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
which  will  show  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 
The  judge,  Mr.  Elliot,  ordered  the  property 
which  was  claimed  by  the  widows  to  be  re- 
tained  in  court,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  prop- 
erty found  on  the  prisoners  was  returned  to 
them.  Now,  for  whom  was  the  above  to  be 
retained  ?  It  could  not  belong  to  any  third 
person,  but  either  to  the  prisoners  or  to  ihe 
murdered  men.  If  the  judge  disbelieved  the 
whole  story  for  the  prosecution,  and  deemed 
the  prisoners  innocent,  he  should  have  re- 
stored to  them  this  property  along  with  the 
rest  that  was  found  upon  them,  and  which 
they  claimed  as  their  own.  If  he  believed 
the  statement  of  the  widows,  that  those  things 
belonged  to  their  husbands,  then  must  the 
prisoners  have  been  punished  as  the  murder- 
ers, and  the  property  would  have  been  given 
to  the  widows.  This  little  fact  is  one  of  those 
which  either  show  a  strange  perversion  of 
judgment,  or  denote  a  vacillation  of  mind 
indicating  that  the  judge  himself  felt  that  all 
was  not  right  in  the  orders  he  gave.*  The 
truth  of  all  that  was  stated  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution  has  since  been  fully  proved  by 
depositions  of  other   Thug  approvers  ;  and 


*  No  mention  of  this  order  to  retain  that  por- 
tion of  the  property  is  to  be  found  in  Capt.  Slee- 
man's  book.  We  derive  it  from  a  statement 
publicly  made  by  Mr.  Pringle. 


not  only  so,  but  that  Thugghee  existed  to  a 
great  extent  in  those  districts,  at  the  very  time 
that  Mr.  Elliot  was  assuring  government  that 
no  such  crime  occurred. — (p.  244  of  App. 

Many  of  the  English  magistrates  were 
actuated  by  the  same  feelings.  Some  would 
not  allow  that  Thugghee  could  exist  in 
their  districts,  and  even  within  this  year 
were  excessively  indignant  at  such  state- 
ments being  made  by  the  officers  employed 
in  the  suppression  of  this  crime:  they  were 
perfectly  astounded,  when  men  dispatched 
by  those  officers  proceeded  to  dig  up  the 
bodies  of  persons  recently  murdered  in  va- 
rious places,  sometimes  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  police  functionary's  residence. 
Others  admitied  that  such  a  thing  might 
occur  occasionally ;  while  a  few  boldly  and 
openly  stated  what  they  had  discovered,  and 
gave  much  valuable  information.  Our  limits 
do  not  permit  us  to  add  extracts  from  the 
official  papers:  we  must,  therefore,  refer 
our  readers  to  various  letters  from  Mr. 
Wright,  a  Madras  magistrate. — (See  Ap- 
pendix V.  in  Captain  Sleeman's  book.) 

But  even  if  all  the  English  magistrates 
in  India  had  been  aware  of  and  cordially 
co-ope  rated  wi,h  each  other,  they  would 
have  effected  little  towards  the  suppression 
of  Thugghee.  The  ordinary  tribunals  and 
modes  of  proceeding,  which  answered  in 
some  degree  for  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  ordinary  offenders,  were  of  little 
avail  against  Thugs.  Except  in  the  rare 
instance  of  a  gang  being  apprehended  with 
stolen  property  in  possession,  which  the 
relations  of  the  murdered  persons  were 
there  to  identify,  the  only  witnesses  who 
could  ever  be  brought  against  them  were 
some  of  their  own  fraternity ;  and  the  evi- 
dence of  men  whose  preliminary  step  must 
be  to  confess  themselves  the  most  ruthless 
villains  in  existence,  is  naturally  received 
with  distrust,  of  which  the  case  commemo- 
rated by  Mr.  Pringle  is  a  memorable  exam- 
ple, and  doubtless  may  plead  for  the  judge. 
For  further  particulars  we  refer  our  readers 
to  pages  200,  221,  257,  262,  of  the  text  of 
our  author;  and  to  Appendixes  K.  and  L., 
in  some  of  which  they  will  find  that  the  in- 
formers were  punished,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  Mr.  Pringle's  case. 

Such  being  the  English  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, it  is  no  wonder  that  approvers  and  in- 
formers were  slow  to  come  forward  ;  for  no 
sooner  did  they  lose  the  protection  of  our 
functionaries,  than  they  were  murdered  by 
their  accomplices.  The  dilatoriness  and 
inefficiency  of  our  courts;  the  great  power 
which  the  subordinate  police  and  court  offi- 
cers possess  to  disguise  the  real  merits  of 
a    case  ;  the    influence    which  the  Thugs 
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contrived  to  obtain  over  these  by  means  of 
bribes;  the  few  instances  in  which  stolen 
property  or  bodies  were  discovered;  all 
conspired  to  increase  the  difficulty  under 
which  the  ordinary  magistrates  laboured  in 
detecting  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime. 
But  even  where  the  bodies  were  found  in 
wells,  which  was  a  common  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  them  when  in  a  hurry  or  likely  to 
be  disturbed,  in  the  Doab,  Onde,  and  other 
parts,  the  owner  of  the  ground  and  his 
neighbours  generally  burried  them  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  that  the  police  officers  might 
know  nothing  of  the  matter;  and  if  these 
did  become  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stance,  a  bribe  would  usually  prevent  their 
reporting  it  to  the  magistrate.  The  farmers 
and  others  had  just  grounds  for  what  they 
did,  owing  to  the  strange  mode  in  which 
the  English  Government  conducts  its  police 
affairs.  In  such  cases  as  those  now  men- 
tioned the  common  practice  is  to  summon  to 
court  the  owners  of  the  neighbouring  lands, 
and  many  of  the  neighbours ; — at  a  dis- 
tance, perhaps,  from  ten  to  eighty  miles, 
and  to  fine  them  severely  as  a  matter  of 
course,  if  they  could  not  produce  the  per- 
petrators of  the  murders. 

But  even  when  an  insulated  gang  was 
actually  brought  to  justice,  it  was  but  a  drop 
in  the  ocean  towards  the  suppression  of 
Thugghee; — nor  would,  nor  will  anything 
effect  this,  but  a  general  system,  which 
shall  be  in  operation  all  over  India.  Dif- 
ferent magistrates  might  receive  informa- 
tion which,  if  it  were  combined  and  com- 
pared together,  might  prove  of  the  greatest 
value,  but  which  becomes  useless  when 
frittered  away  among  separate  officers,  who 
have  no  communication  with  each  other. 
The  whole  business  too  was  so  little  under- 
stood, that  few  could  bring  themselves  to  cre- 
dit the  extent  of  such  an  organized  system 
of  murder.  Although  sufficient  was  known, 
so  far  back  as  1810,  to  induce  the  comman- 
der-in-chief to  issue  a  general  order  to  the 
native  soldiery  who  went  on  leave,  urging 
them  to  take  bills  on  the  different  treasuries 
for  the  amount  of  their  savings,  instead  of 
carrying  cash  for  fear  of  being  robbed  on  the 
road,  yet  year  after  year  passed,  and  men 
did  join  their  corps :  but  it  was  always  sup- 
posed they  had  deserted,  and  little  suspicion 
apparently  was  entertained  of  their  being 
murdered,  which  however,  was  since  dis- 
covered to  have  been  the  case  in  almost 
every  instance.  The  scattered  residences 
of  the  Thugs  was  another  obstacle,  and  ren- 
dered them  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  ordinary  criminals,  who  inhabit  the 
same  locality.  The  members  of  a  single 
gang  often  came  from  different  parts  of  the 


country,  some  of  which  were  hundreds  of 
miles  asunder.  Numbers  of  them,  perhaps 
the  greater  part,  were  residents  of  foreign 
states  over  which  our  magistrates  had  no 
control;  and,  although  the  British  govern- 
ment might  have  requested  the  co-operation 
of  the  different  princes,  little  or  no  good 
would  have  been  effected.  Even  a  system 
of  Thug  police,  such  as  has  now  been 
established,  if  confined  to  our  own  provin- 
ces, could  have  been  of  no  permanent  use. 
The  Thugs  would  have  emigrated  for  the 
time  to  the  native  states,  and  although  the 
crime  might  for  a  while  cease  in  our  own 
territories,  as  soon  as  the  special  Thug  po- 
lice was  abolished,  those  miscreants  would 
all  have  returned  and  prosecuted  their  trade 
as  vigorously  as  ever. 

Occasionally  when  a  gang,  residents  of 
a  foreign  territory,  were  arrested,  and  moral 
proof  against  them  was  strong,  but  legal 
proof,  according  to  our  own  system,  failing ; 
if  the  government  made  them  over  to  their 
own  native  chief  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
punish  them,  this  usually  ended  in  their  be- 
ing released  by  paying  a  sum  of  money — 
sometimes  without.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  our  subjects  were  apprehended  on  a 
Thug  expedition  in  a  native  state,  they 
sometimes  contrived,  by  flattering  English 
prejudices,  to  obtain  the  protection  of  our 
functionaries.  The  established  creed  of  the 
government  is  the  superior  excellence  of 
their  own  administration,  and  the  blessings 
enjoyed  by  their  native  subjects  ;  and  they 
descant  largely  on  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion in  all  native  states.  This  is  well  known 
to  our  native  dependents  and  officials,  who 
play  their  part  accordingly.  With  many  of 
them  the  Thugs  maintained  a  good  under- 
standing, and  when  any  of  those  wretches, 
residents  of  our  territories,  were  arrested 
by  a  native  chief,  a  pitiable  story  was  pre- 
sented to  some  English  functionary  of  "jpoor 
innocent  British  subjects  on  a  trading  expe- 
dition," or  something  of  the  sort,  having 
been  confined  by  a  tyrannical  chief,  in  order 
to  extort  money  from  them.  Of  course,  a 
due  proportion  of  compliments  and  flattery 
of  the  English  was  mixed  up  with  the 
representation,  and  this  would  produce,  of- 
ten without  the  slightest  inquiry,  a  strong 
letter  from  the  English  functionary  to  the 
native  chief  on  the  injustice  of  his  proceed- 
ings, and  generally  ensured  the  release  of 
the  Thugs. — (See  Appendix,  p.  417.) 

Things  had  gone  on  i;i  this  way  for 
years,  chequered  occasionally  by  the  vigor- 
ous attempt  of  some  individual  functionary 
to  eradicate  the  evil,  but  without  any  solid 
benefit.  The  most  notorious  of  these  efforts 
was  an  attack  made  by  Messrs.  Halhed  and 
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Stockwell,  in  the  year  1812,  on  the  strong- 
hold of  a  large  body  of  Thugs,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Sindouse,  in  the  Gualior  territory. 
They  had  formed  a  large  village  there, 
whence  they  issued  annually  on  their  ex- 
cursions, and  paid  a  regular  tribute  to  that 
state  for  their  protection.  Many  were  killed : 
but  the  greater  part,  being  driven  away, 
scattered  themselves  all  over  India,  joining 
other  gangs  or  forming  new  ones  wherever 
they  went:  so  that  the  enterprize,  from  not 
being  followed  up  on  a  system  of  informa- 
tion derived  from  some  of  those  who  were 
captured,  actually  in  its  results  produced 
more  evil  than  good. 

The  next  event  which  occurred,  and 
which  ultimately  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
successful  measures  that  have  been  since 
pursued,  was  the  arrest  of  a  gang  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  near  Jubulpoor,  in  1823;  it 
was  accomplished  by  the  following  means. 
A  noted  leader  of  Thugs,  named  Kulian, 
was  in  the  Jubulpoor  gaol.  Seeing  the  proof 
strong  against  him, he  offered  to  turn  informer 
to  save  himself;  and  was  promised  his  life  in 
the  event  of  his  doing  good  service.  He  ac- 
cordingly desired  his  brother,  Motee,  to  ac- 
company the  first  large  gang  he  should  meet, 
travelling  in  that  direction ;  to  note  well  the 
murders  and  places  where  the  bodies  should 
be  buried  :  and,  as  the  gang  approached  Ju- 
bulpoor, to  give  information  to  Mr.  Molony, 
agent  to  the  governor-general.  The  gang 
which  Motee  joined  was  that  of  Dhunnec 
Khan  :  he  strictly  fulfilled  his  instructions, 
and  caused  the  apprehension  of  the  whole ; 
this  has  been  already  related  ;  and  also  how 
Dhunnee  Khan  contrived  to  persuade  Mr. Mo- 
lony to  order  their  release.  In  despair  at 
this,  Motee  followed  the  gang,  and,  by  dint  of 
frightening  some  of  them  with  assurances  of 
speedy  re-apprehension,  persuaded  a  few  to 
return  with  him  to  Mr.  Molony,  and  declare 
what  they  really  were.  On  this  additional 
evidence,  a  large  police  force  was  sent  after 
the  gang,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  a  hun- 
dred and  three,  who  were  safely  lodged  in 
gao).  Mr.  Malony  unfortunately  died  soon 
after  this :  his  successor  apparently  did  not 
know  how  to  proceed  in  the  case,  until  Mr. 
F.  C.  Smith  took  it  up  in  1830,  shortly  after 
his  appointment  as  governor-general's  agent 
at  Jubulpoor  ;  seventy-five  were  convicted  ; 
the  others  having  died  in  gaol,  excepting 
some  who  were  made  informers. 

Another  considerable  gang  was  appre- 
hended in  the  same  territories  in  1826  by 
Captain  Wardlow,  employed  there  as  a  civil 
officer  ;  a  third  by  Captain  Sleeman,  in  Bho- 
pal,  in  the  beginning  of  1830  ;  and  a  fourth 
by  Major  Borthwick,  political  agent  of  Ma- 
hid  poor  : — 


"  These  arrests  were  attended  by  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  so  fortunate,  that  a 
man  might  consider  them  as  providential 
without  exposing  himself  to  the  charge  of 
superstition.  The  feelings  of  every  one 
whose  feelings  were  of  any  importance  to 
the  cause,  from  the  Governor-General  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
Vice-President  in  Council,  to  the  humblest 
individual,  seemed  to  be  deeply  and  simul- 
taneously interested  in  promoting  its  suc- 
cess."— See  p.  46. 

Of  all  these  gangs,  some  of  the  members, 
frightened  at  what  had  already  occurred, 
turned  approvers,  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves ;  but  the  evidence  of  these  men,  in  par- 
ticular of  a  Brahmin  approver,  named  Fer- 
ringhea,  was  perfectly  astounding,  and  laid 
open  a  scene  of  barefaced  villainy  which 
could  scarcely  be  credited :  nevertheless, 
every  statement  hitherto  made  by  them,  and 
by  others,  have  been  corroborated. 

Captain  Sleeman  observes  : — 

"  When  I  was  in  civil  charge  of  the  district 
of  Nursingpoor,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbud- 
dah,  in  the  years  1822, 1823,  and  1824,  no  or- 
dinary robbery  or  theft  could  be  committed 
without  my  becoming  acquainted  with  it ; 
nor  was  there  a  robber  or  a  thief  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind  in  the  district,  with  whose  charac- 
ter I  had  not  become  acquainted  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duties  as  magistrate ;  and  if 
any  man  had  then  told  me  that  a  gang  of  as- 
sassins by  profession  resided  in  the  village  of 
Kunnelee,  not  four  hundred  yards  from  my 
court  ;  and  that  the  extensive  groves  of  the 
village  of  Mundesur,  only  one  step  from  me 
oh  the  road  to  Saugor  and  Bhopal,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  beles,  or  places  of  murder  in 
all  India ;  and  that  large  gangs  from  Hindus- 
tan and  the  Deccan  used  to  rendezvous  in 
these  groves ;  remain  in  them  for  many  days 
together  every  year,  and  carry  on  their 
dreadful  trade  along  all  the  lines  of  road 
that  pass  by  and  branch  off  from  them,  with 
the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  the  two 
landholders,  by  whose  ancestors  these  groves 
had  been  planted ;  I  should  have  thought  him 
a  fool  or  a  madman  :  and  yet,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  true.  The  bodies  of  a  hun- 
dred travellers  lie  buried  in  and  around  the 
groves  of  Mundesur ;  and  a  gang  of  assas- 
sins lived  in  and  about  the  village  of  Kunde- 
lee  while  I  was  magistrate  of  the  district,  and 
extended  their  depredations  to  the  cities  of 
Poona  and  Hyderabad." — See  p.  22. 

"  When  Feringhea,  a  Thug  leader  of  some 
note,  for  whose  arrest  government  paid  five 
hundred  rupees,  was  brought  in  to  me  at  Sau- 
gor, in  December,  1830,  he  told  me,  that,  if 
his  life  were  spared,  he  could  procure  the 
arrest  of  several  large  gangs,  who  were  in  Fe- 
bruary to  rendezvous  at  Jeypoor,  and  pro- 
ceed into  Guzerat  and  Candeish.  Seeing  me 
disposed  to  doubt  his  authority  upon  a  point 
of  so  much  importance,  he  requested  me  to 
put  him  to  the  proof;  to  take  him  to  the  vil- 
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lagc  of  Seloda,  which  lay  two  stages  from . 
Saugor  on  the  road  to  Seronge,  and  through 
which  I  was  to  pass  in  my  tour  of  the 
district,  of  which  I  had  received  the  civil 
charge,  and  he  would  show  me  his  abilities 
and  inclination  to  give  me  correct  informa- 
tion. I  did  so,  and  my  tents  were  pitched, 
where  tents  usually  are,  in  the  small  mango 
grove.  I  reached  them  in  the  evening ;  and, 
when  I  got  up  in  the  morning,  he  pointed  out 
three  places,  in  which  he  and  his  gang  had 
deposited,  at  different  intervals,  the  bodies  of 
three  parties  of  travellers.  A  pundit  (priest) 
and  six  attendants,  murdered  in  1818,  lay 
among  the  ropes  of  my  sleeping-tent;  a  Ser- 
jeant and  four  seapoys,  murdered  in  1824,  lay 
under  my  horses  ;  and  four  Brahmin  carriers 
of  Ganges-water,  and  a  woman  murdered 
soon  after  the  pundit,  lay  within  my  sleeping- 
tent.  The  sward  had  grown  over  the  whole, 
and  not  the  slightest  sign  of  its  ever  having 
been  broken  was  to  be  seen.  The  thing 
seemed  to  be  incredible  ;  but  after  examining 
attentively  a  small  brick  terrace  close  by.and 
the  different  trees  around,  he  declared  himself 
prepared  to  stake  his  life  upon  the  accuracy 
of  his  information.  My  wife  was  still  sleep- 
ing over  the  grave  of  the  water-carriers,  un- 
conscious of  what  was  doing  or  to  be  done.  I 
assembled  the  people  of  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages, and  the  police  officer  and  his  men,  who 
resided  in  the  village  of  Korac,  close  by,  and 
put  the  people  to  work  over  the  grave  of  the 
Serjeant.  They  dug  down  five  feet,  without 
perceiving  the  slightest  signs  of  the  bodies  or 
of  a  grave.  AH  the  people  seemed  delighted 
to  think  that  I  was  become  weary  like  them- 
selves, and  satisfied  that  the  man  was  de- 
ranged ;  but  there  was  a  calm  and  quiet 
confidence  about  him  that  made  me  insist 
upon  their  going  on :  and  at  last  we  came 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  whole  five,  laid  out 
precisely  as  he  had  described.  My  wife, 
still  unconscious  of  our  object  in  digging,  had 
repaired  to  the  breakfast  tent,   which    was 

? itched  at  some  distance  from  the  grove;  and 
now  had  the  ropes  of  the  tent  removed,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  pundit  and  his  six  compa- 
nions in  a  much  greater  state  of  decay  were 
exhumed  from  about  the  same  depth,  and 
from  the  exact  spot  pointed  out.  The  wa- 
ter-carriers were  afterwards  disinterred, 
and  he  offered  to  point  out  others  in  the 
neighboring  groves ;  but  I  was  sick  of  the 
horrid  work,  and  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
already  done.  The  gangs  which  were  con- 
centrating upon  Jeypoor  were  pursued,  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  taken,  and  Fering- 
hea's  life  was  spared  for  his  services." 

The  disclosures  made  by  these  different 
approvers,  and  the  information  given,  threw 
open  so  fine  a  field  for  a  general  plan  of 
operations,  that  the  matter  was  warmly  ta- 
ken up  by  Mr.  Smith,  agent  to  the  governor- 
general,  and  Captain  Sleeman,  district  offi- 
cer of  Nursingpoor,  each  zealously  co-ope- 
rating with  the  other.  On  the  21st  September, 


1830,  Mr.  Smith  wrote  to  government,  and 
intimated  the  necessity  of  some  such  plan  : 
but  the  eyes  of  the  latter  had  been  opened, 
and  before  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Smith's  dis- 
patch, a  letter  from  government,  dated  8th 
October,  was  addressed  to  him,  requesting 
his  opinion  on  the  subject.  In  reply,  he  sub- 
mitted a  plan,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
outline. 

1st.  That  an  officer,  to  be  termed  super- 
intendent of  operations  against  Thugghee, 
should  be  appointed,  with  power  to  send  out 
parties  to  apprehend  those  against  whom  he 
might  have  information  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

2d.  jjThe  superintendent  to  commit  all 
whom  he  deems  guilty  for  trial,  before  the 
gevernor-general's  agent  in  the  Saugor  and 
Nerbudda  territories. 

3d.  Lists  to  be  made  out  against  all  upon 
whom  suspicion  rests,  and  sent  to  the  differ- 
ent English  functionaries. 

4th.  The  residents  at  native  courts  also  to 
give  their  assistance. 

The  draught  likewise  contains  several 
minor  provisions  regarding  the  search  for 
dead  bodies  ;  rewards  to  those  who  deserve 
such  a  mark  of  approbation ;  penalties  for 
harbouring  Thugs;  prevention  of  abuses  by 
approvers  ;  and  other  clauses  not  worth  enu? 
merating  here,  although  highly  useful  in  prac< 
tice. 

The  suggestions  were,  however,  but  par- 
tially adopted  by  government,  for  unfortu- 
nately Lord  William  Bentinck,  at  that  time 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
indulging  in  a  general  or  comprehensive 
view  of  any  question  ;  and  his  mind,  while  in 
India,  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  minor  de- 
tails of  government  and  the  consideration  of 
petty  economical  retrenchments.  Captain 
Sleeman  was,  in  January,  1831,  removed  to 
Saugor  district  authorized  to  act  as  superin- 
tendent,  to  send  out  parties  for  the  arrest  of 
Thugs,  and  proceed  as  above  proposed  ; 
but  he  was  still  expected  to  perform  all  his 
duties  as  civil  officer  of  the  Saugor  district, 
without  any  additional  pay,  such  being  Lord 
William  Bentinck's  system.  Still  under  so 
able  and  indefatigable  an  officer  as  Captain 
Sleeman  much  benefit  occurred,  and  numer- 
ous arrests  were  made ;  but  it  soon  became 
evident,  from  the  extensive  nature  of  the 
Thug  operations,  that  more  aid  must  be 
granted.  Accordingly,  in  January,  1832, 
another  officer  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  revenue  and  civil  duties  of  the  Saugor 
district,  over  which  Captain  Sleeman  then 
presided,  leaving  to  the  latter  only  the  magis- 
tracy department ;  thus  allowing  him  more 
leisure  to  devote  to   Thug  affairs.     Three 
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junior  officers  were  appointed  his  assistants, 
and  detached  to  apprehend  such  Thugs  as 
they  could  obtain  information  of. 

Still,  the  more  that  was  done  the  more 
seemed  requisite  to  do.  Every  arrest  brought 
to  light  new  combinations  and  associations  of 
these  professed  assassins,  and  discovered 
new  scenes  in  which  their  dreadful  trade  was 
at  work.  It  was  obvious  that  nothing  but  a 
general  system,  undertaken  by  a  paramount 
power,  strong  enough  to  bear  down  all  oppo- 
sition by  interested  native  chiefs,  could  ever 
eradicate  such  well-organized  villainy  ;  and 
the  other  members  of  government  at  length 
succeeded  in  persuading  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  a  govern- 
ment calling  itself  enlightened  to  take  the 
lead  in  so  good  a  work  ;  and  that  a  moderate 
expense  would  be  well  bestowed  in  suppress- 
ing an  association  which  was  causing  the  an- 
nual murder  of  some  thousands  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  In  prosecution  of  the  extended 
system  of  operations,  Captain  Sleeman  was 
in  January,  1835,  relieved  altogether  from 
ordinary  civil  duties,  and  appointed  superin- 
tendent ;  and  several  additional  officers  were 
nominated  to  act  under  him  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

Jubulpoor,  the  residence  of  the  agent  to 
the  governor-general  in  the  Saugor  and  Ner. 
budda  territories,  was  appointed  .Captain 
Sleeman's  headquarters.  All  Thugs  ap- 
prehended within  those  territories  Jeypoor, 
Hyderabad,  Nagpoor,  and  other  contiguous 
native  states  are  tried  by  the  agent  at  Jubul- 
poor. Those  of  Oude  and  Indore  by  the 
residents  of  those  courts  ;  and  such  as  have 
committed  crimes  in  what  are  called  our  re- 
gulation provinces,  are  tried  by  the  officers 
who  are  there  stationed.  Operations  have 
lately  extended  into  Bombay,  Madras,  the 
eastern  parts  of  Bengal,  and  the  north 
westernmost  parts  of  the  Indian  continent ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  to  ensure  complete 
success  it  will  be  necessary  to  nominate  ad- 
ditional superintendents  as  well  as  subordi- 
nate officers  for  each  of  these  divisions  :  to 
which  should  be  added  functionaries  specially 
appointed  for  the  trial  of  those  committed. 

The  success  of  the  combined  operations 
has  been  beyond  hope  ;  and  if  properly  fol- 
lowed up,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  a 
Thug  to  remain  at  large.  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is,  to  take  the  deposition  of  those 
who  turn  approvers,  wherever  this  may  hap- 
pen to  be.  These  men  are  then  required  to 
give,  to  the  best  of  their  recollection,  a  full 
account  of  every  expedition  on  which  they 
have  been,  mentioning  the  dates  of  every 
one,  and  the  detail  of  every  murder;  togeth- 
er with  the  names  of  those  who  had  formed 
the  gangs,  their  residence,  caste,  &c,  &c. 


All  this  is  registered  in  the  office  of  the  gene- 
ral-superintendent, and  lists  of  those  to  be  ap- 
prehended are  sent  to  the  different  subordi- 
nate officers,  who  are  all  provided  with  ap- 
provers and  guards.  These  officers  also 
take  the  depositions  in  full  of  all  whom  they 
may  apprehend,  copies  of  which  are  sent  to 
the  general-superintendent.  It  is  obvious 
that  when  depositions,  thus  taken  almost  si- 
multaneously from  different  people  hundreds 
of  miles  apart,  who  have  had  no  means  of 
collusion,  and  none  of  them  expecting  to  be 
apprehended,  agree  in  describing  the  same 
scenes  and  the  same  actors,  it  is  obviously 
next  to  impossible  to  refuse  belief.  But  an- 
other test  is  applied.  When  a  Thug  is  ar- 
rested, he  is  brought  direct  to  the  officers'  re- 
sidence, and  placed  in  a  row  between  uncon- 
cerned people.  The  approvers,  who  have 
been  detained  at  the  stations,  are  then  sent 
for  singly,  and  required  to  point  out  any  in- 
dividual of  the  party  whom  they  may  know. 
If  they  all  fix  upon  the  same  individual,  and 
their  statements  also  agree  with  those  previ- 
ously made  by  others,  it  is  impossible  that 
better  evidence  can  be  had. 

We  mention  this,  because  we  are  aware 
that  a  prejudice  has  gone  forth  against  the 
mode  of  conducting  both  the  previous  inves- 
tigations and  the  sessions  part  of  the  business 
in  Thug  trials.  That  a  man  who  has  only 
seen  or  heard  the  latter  should  have  some 
suspicions  is  not  surprising ;  for  the  whole 
evidence  of  events  long  past  is  given  so  glib- 
ly, that  it  appears  to  bear  strong  marks  of 
fabrication.  But  in  fact  the  sessions  part  of 
the  business  is  the  least  to  be  relied  on :  if 
that  were  all  a  man  had  before  him  to  enable 
him  to  form  his  judgment,  few  Thugs  would 
have  been  punished  :  before  the  trials  come 
on,  the  approvers  have  ail  been  brought  to- 
gether ;  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
prisoners,  and  of  fabricating  what  tales  they 
please.  But  this  they  dare  not  do ;  they 
know  well  that  what  passes  in  the  sessions, 
though  the  actual  trial,  yet  serves  chiefly  to 
inspect  the  papers  and  operations  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officers,  in  order  to  ascertain  that 
all  has  been  correctly  conducted ;  and  that 
in  reality,  the  previous  proceedings  form  the 
evidence  mainly  relied  upon.  The  whole 
association  of  Thugs  is,  in  fact,  different  from 
that  of  any  other  known  villains  in  existence. 
Their  system  is  such,  that  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
country,  and  a  special  system  must  be  put  in 
force  against  them.  That  some  petty  abuses 
have  been  committed,  we  allow.  Money  has 
occasionally  been  extorted  from  people,  un- 
der  threat  of  accusing  them  of  being  Thugs ; 
and  others,  though  innocent,  have  suffered  a 
temporary  imprisonment.     But  there  is  no 
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system,  however  well  organized,  that  may 
not  be  open  to  imperfections  ;  and  what  are 
such  evils  as  the  above,  which  are  the  sum 
total  of  all  that  has  occurred,  to  ridding  the 
world  of  some  hundreds  of  professed  assas- 
sins. 

We  are  fully  convinced,  after  taking  every 
thing  into  consideration,  that  there  are  no 
trials  in  which  a  man  may  with  so  safe  a  con- 
science pronounce  sentence,  as  those  of  the 
Thugs ;  in  proof  of  which  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  tablo  in  p.  38  of  Captain  Slee- 
mao's  work.  No  less  than  eleven  different, 
functionaries,  judicial  and  political,  are  there 
mentioned  as  having  held  Thug  trials ;  yet 
the  general  result  is  the  same  in  all,  as  to  the 
proportion  found  guilty  and  acquitted.  We 
could  mention  many  individual  instances  in 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  information 
obtained  and  evidence  brought  forward,  but 
wiil  content  ourselves  with  one  very  striking 
case  from  Hyderabad.  About  eighty  Thugs 
had  been  arrested  in  various  parts  of  that 
kingdom  by  different  parties  of  our  appro- 
vers ;  they  were  collected  into  a  gang  and 
sent  off  to  Jubulpoor  under  a  guard.  As 
they  were  passing  the  residence  of  the  local 
governor  of  one  of  the  Hyderabad  provinces, 
he  gave  in  charge  to  the  guard  eleven  men 
whom  he  had  apprehended  on  suspicion. 
The  whole  were  safely  brought  to  Jubulpoor ; 
but  it  so  happened  ihat  the  papers  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  their  arrest  had  not  been 
received  by  the  time  of  their  arrival ;  and  the 
officer  commanding  the  guard  made  no  re- 
port as  to  whence  the  different  men  who  com- 
posed the  gang  under  his  charge  had  been 
received  :  they  were,  therefore,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  supposed  to  be  all  Thugs  who  had 
been  arrested  by  our  approvers.  Neverthe- 
less the  usual  form  was  proceeded  in,  i.  e. 
the  approvers  who  remained  at  Jubulpoor 
were  sent  for  singly  to  inspect  the  gang  :  all 
were  recognized  to  be  Thugs  excepting  elev- 
en men,  of  whom  the  approvers  said  they 
knew  nothing.  On  the  receipt  of  the  docu- 
ments  a  few  days  afterwards,  these  eleven 
proved  to  be  the  party  given  in  charge  to  the 
guard  by  the  local  governor,  with  whose  ar- 
rest our  approvers  had  no  concern. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  exer- 
tions of  the  officers  employed  to  suppress  this 
crime,  has  hitherto  equalled  our  most  san 
guine  expectations.  In  most  parts  of  Cen- 
trai  India,  Bundlecund,  Boglecund,  and  from 
Allahabad  to  the  Himalaya!),  Thugghee  now 
scarcely  exists  :  the  great  proof  of  which  is, 
that  the  servants  of  English  gentlemen,  and 
Sepahees,  who  go  on  leave  into  those  parts 
of  the  country,  have,  during  the  last  three 
years,  all  returned  in  safety  ;  whereas  previ- 
ously,  not  a  year  passed   without  many  of 
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them  being  missed.  We  mention  these  two 
classes,  for  their  movements  only  can  we  cor- 
rectly ascertain  ;  but  it  is  a.  fair  inference 
that  other  natives  have  travelled  in  equal 
safety.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
British  government  will  pursue  vigorous  mea- 
sures for  a  few  years,  the  system  will,  with 
proper  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  ordina- 
ry police,  be  completely  eradicated,  never 
again  to  rise;  but  if  exertions  are  slackened, 
and  any  fully  initiated  Thugs  left  at  large, 
they  would  infallibly  raise  new  gangs,  and 
Thugghee  would  again  flourish  all  over  In- 
dia. It  is  certainly  incumbent  on  a  govern- 
ment which  assumes  to  itself  the  character 
of  enlightened,  and  which  is  now  paramount 
in  India,  to  exert  itself  for  the  suppression  of 
such  an  atrocious  system.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  been  carried  annually,  and,  could  it  be 
done,  the  statement  would  scarcely  be  credit- 
ed. Reckoning  the  number  of  Thugs  in  all 
India  to  be  ten  thousand,  and  that,  on  the 
average,  each  Thug  murders  three  victims 
a  year,  this  will  give  an  amount  of  thirty- 
thousand  murders  annually  committed  for 
many  years  past,  of  which,  till  lately,  scarce- 
ly  any  thing  was  known.  Frightfully  enor- 
mous as  this  may  appear,  it  is  probable  that 
both  estimates  are  under  the  mark,  which  is 
warranted  by  what  appears  on  the  trials, 
where,  of  course,  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
crimes  actually  committed  are  proved. 

"These  men  are  commonly  tried  for  one 
particular  case  of  murder,  perpetrated  on  one 
occasion,  in  which  case  all  the  gang  may 
have  participated,  and  of  which  the  evidence 
is  most  complete.  On  the  average,  more 
than  ten  of  these  cases  have  been  found  to  oc- 
cur on  every  expedition  ;  and  every  man  has, 
on  the  average,  been  on  ten  of  these  expedi- 
tions. The  murders  for  which  they  are  tried 
are  not,  therefore,  commonly  more  than  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  murders  they  have  per- 
petrated in  the  course  of  their  career  of  crime. 
In  the  last  sessions  held  at  Jubulpoor  by  Mr. 
Smith,  for  1834-5,  thirty-six  cases  from  Hy- 
derabad, committed  by  Captain  Reynolds, 
and  forty-two  cases  from  other  parts,  com- 
mitted by  myself,  were  tried,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  six  prisoners  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der of  four  hundred  and  forty  persons.  Of 
these  the  bodies  of  three  hundred  and  ninety 
had  been  disinterred,  and  inquests  held  over 
them,  leaving  only  fifty  unaccounted  for." 
—p.  38. 

In  the  sessions  of  1836,  lately  held  by  the 
Honourable  F.  I.  Shore  at  Jubulpoor,  two 
hundred  and  forty-one  prisoners  were  con- 
victed of  the  murder  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy-four  individuals,  of  whose  corpses 
three  hundred  and  fourteen  were  disinterred, 
and  inquests  held  upon  them. 

The  results  have  been  hitherto  highly  sat- 
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isfaciory.  Within  these  few  years  more  than 
two  thousand  Thugs  have  been  arrested  by 
the  officers  attached  to  the  Jubulpoor  and 
Central  India  establishment  alone.  Of  these 
about  three  hundred  have  been  made  approv- 
ers ;  taking  in  the  sessions  of  1836  first  men- 
tioned, the  abstract  of  which  is  not  included 
in  the  table  at  p.  38  of  Captain  Sleeman's 
book,  which  was  printed  just  before  the  ses- 
sions were  held,  eighteen  hundred  and  three 
were  committed  for  trial.  Of  these  four  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  were  sentenced  to  death  ; 
one  thousand  and  eighty  to  transportation  for 
life  ;*  ninety-five  to  imprisonment  for  life  ; 
leaving  two  hundred  and  nine,  who  were  eith- 
er sentenced  to  limited  imprisonment,  allow- 
ed to  turn  approvers,  died  in  gaol,  or  were 
otherwise  disposed  of.  Only  twenty-one  of 
the  whole  have  been  acquitted ;  and  this 
proves  the  extraordinary  care  with  which  the 
cases  are  prepared  by  the  officers  to  whom 
this  duty  has  been  intrusted,  and  the  strong 
nature  of  the  evidence  adduced.  We  can- 
not but  wish  them  every  success  in  extermi- 
nating a  system  which  spares  neither  sex  nor 
age  :  whose  members  never  abandon  their 
profession  as  long  as  they  possess  the  power 
to  engage  in  an  expedition  ;  who  watch  for 
their  prey  like  wild  beasts  or  vultures  ;  and 
talk  of  the  principal  scenes  of  their  crimes  as 
a  sportsman  would  of  his  favourite  preserves. 
We  trust  also  that  no  miserable  fit  of  econo- 
my on  the  part  of  government  may  arise  to 
thwart  the  measures  in  progress,  but  that 
every  co-operation  will  be  given  to  those 
praiseworthy  exertions. . 


Art.  II. — 1.  Ida  della  Torre,  Episodio 
patrio,  di  Giulio  Carcano.  (Ida  della 
Torre,  a  national  episode  by  Giulio  Car- 
cano.) 8vo.  Milano,  1834. 

2.  VEsule  Pisano,  Canti  Tre,  di  Gio.  Bat- 
tista  Montanari.  (The  Exile  of  Pisa,  in 
Three  Cantos,  by  Gio.  Battista  Montana- 
ri.) 8vo.  Verona.   18o6. 

3.  Ulrico  e  Lida,  Novella,  di  Tommaso 
Grossi.  8vo.  Milano.   1837. 

Narrative  poetry  appears  to  be  reviving  in 
Italy,  though  not  in  its  earliest  modern  form; 
neither  as  the  regular  epic  of  Tasso,  nor 
the  fantastically  wild,  extravagant,  and  co- 
mic, but  always  vigorous  and  fascinating, 
vein   of  Ariosto.     As  little  have   the   living 


*  These  sentences  are  at  once  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, and  not  commuted,  as  is  so  common  in 
England. 


successors  of  those  great  bards  condescend- 
ed to  imitate  the  romantic  strain  of  Scott,  al- 
though we  can  scarcely  doubt  of  The  Lay, 
Marmion,  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  &c.  being 
as  certainly  the  progenitors  of  the  more  re- 
cent Italian  narrative  poems,  as  the  Waver- 
ly  series  of  their  historic  novels ;  with  some 
of  which  we  have  made  our  readers  ac- 
quainted. The  works,  however,  wherewith 
our  present  business  lies,  have,  as  intimated, 
neither  the  regularity  and  completeness  of 
the  first-named  poet,  the  life  and  variety  of 
the  second,  nor  the  strong  and  romantic 
spirit  of  the  last.  But  if  it  is  easy  to  say 
what  they  are  not.  what  they  are  is  less  read- 
ily definable ;  inasmuch  as  even  those  now 
before  us  differ  too  widely  from  each  other 
to  be  susceptible  of  any  generic  or  collective 
description  beyond  that  of  narrative,  written 
in  the  regular  ottava  rima,  or  eight-lined 
stanza.  Their  classification  however  is  of 
the  less  importance  because  we  have  not 
hitherto  met  with  one  of  them  of  merit  suffi- 
cient to  point  out  its  author  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  school,  though  evidently  gifted 
with  some  poetic  powers.  The  three  poems 
before  us  we  understand  to  be  very  popular 
in  Italy,  and  therefore  purpose  laying  them 
before  our  readers  in  the  chronological  or- 
der of  their  publication. 

The  first  of  the  three,  Ida  della  Torre, 
bears  as  a  poem  some  analogy  to  the  prose 
fiction,  Giovanna  Prima,  mentioned  in  a  for- 
mer number.*  Like  that,  it  is  a  fragment 
of  history  developed  imaginatively,  and,  in 
the  present  case,  poetically  also.  The  poem 
is  little  more  than  a  relation  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Emperor  Henry  of  Lux- 
emburg's expedition  into  Italy,  in  the  years 
1310-11,  to  receive  the  imperial  and  iron 
crown  ;  upon  which  occasion  he  paused  in 
Lombardy  to  pacify  that  (in  those  days)  ever 
turbulent  portion  of  the  peninsula.  The  sub- 
ject is  well  chosen.  From  amongst  tho 
Lombard  broils  the  poet  has  selected  for  his 
theme  those  which  distracted  their  chief  city 
Milan,  with  the  rivalry  of  the  Torriani  and 
Visconti ;  and  which  rivalry  Henry  appeas- 
ed, or  rather  quelled,  by  expelling  Guido 
della  Torre,  and  reinstating  the  exiled  Mat- 
teo  Visconte.  Upon  this  historical  event 
Carcano  has  superinduced  a  Romeo  and 
Juliet  story — the  loves  of  Alfredo  Visconte 
and  Ida  della  Torre — but  unluckily  he  has 
not  managed  it  with  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare.  His  Romeo,  Alfredo,  who  has  no 
father  to  control  his  proceedings,  unceremo- 
niously, unscrupulously,  and  without  other 
motive  than  his  passion,  deserts  his  kindred 

*  See  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  xxxiv., 
p.  473. 
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and  party  to  join  his  mistress's  parent.    The]  made  nothing  in  the  way  of  story.     He  evi- 


only  plea  we  can  allege  in  his  favour  is,  that 
his  desertion  of  the  Visconti  takes  place  at 
the  moment  when  their  sun  is  rising,  and 
that  lie  follows  the  Torriani  when  they  in 
their  turn  tread  the  paths  of  exile.  But  the 
lady's  father,  who  is  clearly  no  obstinate 
Capulet,  gives  his  daughter  so  readily  to 
Alfredo  on  his,  the  lover's   death-bed,  that 


dently  possesses  a  strong  and  fervid  imagi- 
nation, capable  of  producing  something  very 
superior  to  Ida  delta  Torre,  however  ephe- 
merally  popular  this  tale  may  be  in  Italy. 
The  defects  of  the  poem  originate  chiefly  in 
the  writer's  having  trusted  merely  to  inspi- 
ration, without  duly  and  previously  medita- 
ting upon,  planning,    and   working   out  his 


we  cannot  imagine  why  they  were  not  mar-  subject.     To   exhibit  his  poetic  powers  we 
ried  when  both   were  alive  and  well.  translate  the  opening  stanzas. 

Of  this  pregnant  subject  the   author   has) 

"  Look,  Italy,  upon  thy  native  sky 

Gloriously  radiant  with  the  noontide  blaze; 
See,  lingering  on  thine  Alpine  bulwarks  high, 

Aurora  drops  her  veil  of  roseate  rays ! 
Quiver  the  gentle  zephyrs;  kissingly 

The  water  of  two  seas  around  thee  plays : 
And  beautiful  as  thought  of  God  above 
Art  thou,  or  new-formed  man's  first  dream  of  love  1 

♦*Thy  mountain  steeps,  and  their  embosomed  dells  ; 

Thy  blest  enchantment,  trees  and  flowers  among ; 
Thy  nights,  whose  deep  serene  breathes  magic  spells ; 

The  silver  mantle  of  the  starry  throng; 
The  balmy  air  where  richest  perfume  dwells ; — 

All  blend  melodiously  in  nature's  song  ! 
Since  first  this  earth  by  human  kind  was  trod, 
Thy  sky  hath  been  one  ceaseless  hymn  to  God. 

"  But  thrall  of  guiltier  times,  thou  bear'st  their  brand ; 

And  fearful  still  has  been  thy  children's  life, 
For  heavily  hath  fallen  th'  Eternal's  hand 

Upon  thy  soil,  with  discord  ever  rife. 
He  waked  fraternal  hatreds ; — through  the  land 

Writing  in  blood  the  tale  of  direst  strife: 
Nor  hath  the  course  of  centuries  effaced 
One  dreadful  character  of  all  he  traced." 


These,  followed,  we   know  not  why,  by 
two   whole   stanzas   of  asterisks,   constitute 


the   introduction  ;  which    being  thus  oddly 
completed,  the  poem  itself  opens  as  follows. 


"  Fair  land  of  Italy,  that  in  my  breast 

Breath'st  every  sweetest,  every  saddest  thought ; 

In  virgin  lays  the  memory  unblest 
I  wake,  of  ills  Insubrian  passions  wrought. 

An  awful  lesson  to  mankind  address'd 
And  for  thy  children's  hearts  with  anguish  fraught—- 

Upon  these  shores  what  hymn  can  ever  rise 

That  pitying  echo  answers  not  with  sighs ! 

u  Where  deepest  thrown  along  Benaco's  vale 
Sleep  the  hill  shadows,  and  his  banks  are  still, 

An  exile  rears  his  pensive  forehead  pale, 

While  thoughts  of  long-lost  home  his  bosom  thrill. — 

The  day  is  lovely,  and  the  amorous  gale 
The  perfumes  of  ten  thousand  blossoms  fill : 

Italian  nature's  genial  smile  is  there 

But  powerless  still  to  soothe  the  exile's  care. 

"  That  midnight  look,  where  vengeance  broods  abhorred, 
That  hair  betokening  years,  that  bald  high  brow ; 
Too  plainly  these  confess  their  banished  lord — 

Matteo  de'  Visconti,  is  it  thou ! 

*  *  *  * 

Within  whose  burning  soul  distinctly  traced 
Proud  hopes  survive,  of  power  more  firmly  based. 
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*  Yet  bitter  memories  of  moments  flown, 
Too  deeply  graven  on  his  spirit  dwell ; 

When,  banished  from  the  realm  so  long  his  own, 
He  sought,  a  fugitive,  the  hermit-cell. 

Revenge,  regret,  hope,  yet  unoverthrown, 
Conflicting  wildly  in  his  bosom  swell : 

Unwonted  shame  that  exiled  leader  shakes, 

And  all  his  soul  to  new  resentment  wakes. 

"  His  wife  deserted,  and  their  wedlock's  fruit, 
Banished  and  distant  all,  on  memory 

Resistless  rise,  in  agonies  acute 
That  chill  to  stone  the  tear-drop  in  bis  eye. 

In  vain  !  that  wrathful  spirit,  fixed  and  mute, 
Takes  counsel  only  of  his  courage  high  : 

For  still  midst  adverse  fortune's  darkest  storm, 

The  virtues  of  his  race  his  soul  inform." 


This  may  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  Car- 
cano's  poetic  ability,  and  we  shall  turn  from 
Ida  della  Torre,  enforcing  our  former  re- 
mark that  its  faults  is  incompleteness  as  a 
work  of  art ;  a  defect  not  necessarily  en- 
tailed by  its  being  an  episode  of  national 
history.  Further,  it  interests  us  in  no  hero  ; 
neither  the  elderly  political  antagonists,  nor 
even  Alfredo,  whose  love  is  as  much  mis- 
placed  amidst  the  clash  of  that  civil  war  as 
the  love  in  some  of  Corneille's  tragedies. 
We  would  not  wish  to  insinuate  with  Addi- 
son's Cato,  that  this  passion  is  necessarily 
out  of  its  sphere  in  these  or  any  political 
convulsions,  for  this  would  run  counter  to 
experience :  on  the  contrary,  such  love  re- 
lieves and  breathes  a  human  sympathy 
amidst  the  deepest  horrors,  whilst  it  impress- 
es us  with  a  shuddering  sense  of  the  tre- 
mendous devastation  of  happiness,  as  well 
as  life,  wrought  by  intestine  commotion. 
The  love  that  can  do  this,  however,  is  not  the 
mere  youthful  fancy  of  a  boy  and  girl  who 
have  scarcely  exchanged  a  word,  and  of 
whose  individuality  we  have  therefore  no 
strong  and  distinct  conception.  It  requires 
to  be  brought  before  us  as  a  passion  not 
merely  told,  but  which  we  ourselves  deeply 
feel  to  be  engrossing  and  irresistible. 

L'Esule  Fisano  is  less  historical  than  Ida 
della  Torre ;  it  is  likewise  less  poetical ;  but 
we  are  by  no  means  without  a  suspicion 
that  it  may  be  more  generally  popular.  It 
really  is  a  romantic  narrative  of  the  past ; 
but,  as  such,  presents  us  with  little  graphic 
portraiture  of  the  misery  and  horrors  to 
which  Italy  was  every  where  reduced  in 
those  days  of  mutual  hatred  and  warfare. 
We  do,  to  be  sure,  hear  something  of  the 
tyrannous  cruelty  of  Rambaldo,  the  usurper 


of  Pisa,  and  the  ultimate  success  of  an  in* 
surrection  against  him  ;  but  in  direct  con- 
trast with  Carcano's  volume,  Montanari  gives 
us  little  of  the  historical  part  of  his  subject, 
occupying  himself  almost  exclusively  with 
the  loves  and  adventures  of  his  Ugo  and 
Elisa.  Of  these  the  latter  is  a  somewhat 
virago-ish  damsel,  who  tells  fibs  innumera- 
ble, and  deserts  her  aged  father  to  follow, 
not  accompany,  her  lover  Ugo,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  from  their  com- 
mon place  of  exile,  Sardinia,  into  Tuscany. 
The  lady  takes  this  extraordinary  step  con- 
tiary,  we  apprehend,  to  the  laws  even  of  ro- 
mance, without  any  stronger  motive  than 
impatience  of  her  lover's  absence  ;  and  the 
catastrophe  entirely  turns  upon  this  continen- 
tal trip,  inasmuch  as  her  unmaidenly  esca- 
pade brings  her  to  the  scene  of  action  at  a 
moment  so  critical,  that  by  cleverly  rescu- 
ing Ugo  from  a  dungeon,  she  both  saves  his 
life  and  enables  him  to  achieve  his  enter- 
prise. But  Elisa  is  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  danger  of  her  lover,  whom  she  thus 
wildly,  indelicately,  and  unfilially  follows, 
merely,  as  it  might  be  thought,  to  hamper 
him  and  disgrace  herself. 

We  proceed  to  offer  our  readers  a  speci- 
men of  the  performance,  and  cannot  per- 
haps select  a  fairer  than  Elisa's  measures 
for  Ugo's  deliverance.  The  heroine,  to 
excite  less  attention,  has  prudently  assumed 
male  attire  for  her  journey,  and  casually 
learns  at  a  little  Italian  inn  that  at  that 
very  house  a  knight,  in  the  description  of 
whom  she  recognizes  her  lover,  had  lately 
been  seized  by  Rambaldo's  emissaries, 
headed  by  his  creature  Romiro,  and  remains 
confined  in  the  dungeons  of  a  neighbouring 
castle. 


*'  Romiro,  whom  his  master's  urgent  needs 
To  hasten  with  his  warriors  home  incite, 
Now  quits  the  castle,  and  tow'rd  Pisa  speeds. 
Six  times  the  distance  of  an  arrow's  flight 
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Scarce  had  he  ridden,  when  from  midst  the  reeds 

And  slime  of  a  near  marsh  appears  a  knight; 
Disastrous  fate  his  battered  arms  attest, 
Broken  his  sword  and  sullied  is  his  crest. 

**  His  bruised  and  dinted  armour  many  a  stain 

Displays  of  blood,  that  still  seems  uncongealed  ; 

Pallid  his  countenance,  his  eyes  amain 
Roll  sadly  round;  and  tow'rds  the  marshy  field 

He  seems,  with  pausing  step,  each  sense  to  strain, 
Listening  if  danger  any  sound  revealed. 

Now  the  fierce  seneschal's  meek  wife  is  seen, 

Where  at  the  gate  she  stands  with  pitying  mien." 

The  knight,  who  of  course  is  Elisa  in  disguise,  is  received  with  great  kindness  by 
his  dame: 

"  The  seneschal,  with  ruby  nose,  and  hair 

Grey  as  his  beard,  lounged  at  the  festal  board, 
Companioned  with  a  jovial,  wanton  fair : 

Even  then  from  ample  vase  the  wine  he  poured, 
Nor  deigned  to  notice  the  approaching  pair. 

No  heed  amidst  his  drink  could  he  afford 
Save  to  his  paramour,  on  whom  he  leered, 
And,  pointing  at  his  wife,  nodded  and  sneered. 

'•The  wife,  thus  flouted,  ill  the  insult  bore, 
And  fled,  loud  weeping,  to  her  lonely  cell ; 
Thereat  Elisa,  chafing  more  and  more, 
Her  silence  broke  in  accents  stern  and  fell. 

*  Seek'st  thou  thine  ease  ere  duty's  task  is  o'er — 

'Draining  huge  goblets  with  thy  bonnibelle, 
4  Whilst  plunderers  here,  before  thy  very  eyes, 

*  Thy  Lord  Rambaldo's  dearest  friend  surprise  1 

*  Myself  that  friend ;  Liguria's  shores  who  left, 

*  To  good  Rambaldo  bearing  store  of  gold 

*  And  weighty  letters  ;  now  of  both  bereft 

'By  robber  bands  that  in  your  marshes  hold. 
'  Drink  ye  whilst  your  kind  lord  must  suffer  theft ! 

'The  fates  conspire  against  Rambaldo  bold, 
'  Tho'  from  yon  Pisan  rebels  to  ensure 

'  My  precious  charge,  I  sought  a  track  obscure. 

•  **#  #  *  #  *  #  * 

c  Or  get  me,  seneschal,  my  goods  restored, 
'Or  tremble  at  the  vengeance  of  thy  lord!'  " 


The  seneschal  is  fairly  frightened  from 
his  jollification  by  the  threats  of  the  pretend- 
ed knight,  and  sets  out  with  his  men  to  seek 
the  supposititious  robbers,  leaving  at  home 
his  wife  and  a  single  old  ruffian  in  addition. 
But  Elisa,  it  should  seem,  had  arranged 
only  the  first  half  of  her  stratagem,  trusting 
further  operations  to  chance ;  and  she  is 
pondering  how  to  profit  by  the  brief  ab- 
sence of  the  garrison,  when  the  seneschal's 
kind-hearted  wife  comes  to  implore  her 
good  offices  with  Rambaldo  in  behalf  of  a 
noble  captive  recently  brought  to  the  castle, 
and  for  whose  fate  she  is  under  great  ap- 
prehension.  Elisa  does  not  reveal  her  own 
deep  interest  in  the  matter,  but  quietly 
promises  mediation,  and  inquires  into  the 
possibility  of  enabling  the  prisoner  to  es- 
cape, lest  her  intervention  should  prove  too 


late.  She  learns  that  the  castle  is  supposed 
to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  Rambaldo's 
wife,  who  had  been  murdered  there,  and 
that  her  companion  can  communicate  with 
Ugo  from  a  balcony  immediately  above  his 
dungeon.  Our  heroine  thereupon  intrusts 
her  humble  friend  with  a  silk  ladder  by 
which  Ugo  is  to  get  out  of  the  castle,  and 
instructions  for  his  course  when  he  shall 
have  thus  regained  his  liberty.  This  com- 
mission is  scarcely  given  when  a  noise, 
announcing  the  seneschal's  return,  warns 
his  wife  to  retire  to  her  chamber ;  whilst 
Elisa  lying  down  upon  a  bench  pretends 
sleep,  and  thus  overhears  a  proposal  for 
her  own  assassination,  postponed  by  the 
seneschal  until  they  shall  have  made  an- 
other search  next  morning  for  the  invisible 
robbers. 
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"  The  night  advances,  and  the  castle  bell 

Tolls  slowly,  solemnly,  the  midnight  hour; 

Then  rings  a  rapid  peal,  designed  to  tell 
Th'  appointed  watchers  they  must  wake,  and  scour 

The  purlieus  of  the  castle,  hill  and  dell, 
Lest  foemen  in  the  dark  surprise  the  tow'r. 

Groping,  scarce  half  awake,  from  bed  they  creep, 

And  curse  the  summons  that  forbids  to  sleep. 

14  Now  heavy  and  reluctant  steps  are  heard 

Along  the  narrow  passages  and  stairs, 
Grumbling,  and  oaths,  and  many  a  muttered  word  ; 

A  court-yard  lanthorn  on  th'  assemblage  flares, 
Each  on  his  halberd  leans,  with  face  unstirred. 

The  draw-bridge  falls,  and  forth  one  party  fares, 
To  range  the  ground ;  the  rest  within  the  yard 
Replace  the  draw-bridge  and  remain  on  guard. 

44  Scarce  half  an  hour  since  forth  they  went  hath  past, 
And  hark  !  the  word  is  given,  and  the  reply : 

Now  over  the  lower'd  bridge  come  trampling  fast 
The  scouts,  full  certain  that  no  danger's  nigh  ; 

When  lo  !  a  strange  alarm  ! — all  stand  aghast, 
For  issuing  from  the  portal  all  descry 

A  tall  white  phantom,  that,  amidst  their  fears, 

Crossing  court-yard  and  draw-bridge,  disappears. 

44  The  guards  all  trembling  stood  ;  then  raised  a  yell 
Of  fear,  and  shrouded  with  their  hands  their  eyes ; 

But  when  they  heard  their  shrieks  re-echoing  swell, 
For  shelter  swift  each  hurrying  dastard  flies ; 

Jostling  and  dashing  at  the  gate,  some  fell, 
Borne  down  and  trampled  on  with  groans  and  cries  ; 

Pale,  livid,  icy-cold,  some  fainting  lay ; 

Some,  as  their  feet  were  winged,  fled  fast  away. 

"The  bridge  is  lowered,  the  postern-gate  set  wide, 
Raised  the  portcullis  !     It  behoves  that  quick 

I  venture  forth,  to  learn,  did  spectre  glide 

Through  the  scared  band,  or  was  it  boyish  trick, 

Or  daring  stratagem  ]     On  every  side 
The  dazzling  snowdrifts  on  the  ground  lie  thick. 

Ay,  but  yon  marsh  and  all  those  rustling  reeds  1 — 

There  sure  some  mortal  wight  concealment  needs. 

Was  then  the  phantom  only  flesh  and  blood  ! 

For  footsteps  hurrying  thence  I  plainly  hear. 
Elisa  thus  exclaims  in  merry  mood — 

4  Oh  goblin  spectres,  and  oh  slaves  of  fear  ! 
I  leave  ye,  purblind  guards,  for  scorn  meet  food !' 

And  loud  her  laugh,  as  memory  painted  clear 
The  frolic  pranks  that  erst,  in  childhood  played, 
Full  oft  her  home  a  house  of  mourning  made." 


We  now  proceed  to  a  writer  who,  al- 
ready enjoying  a  very  considerable  share 
of  celebrity,  is  entitled  to  more  attention 
than  Carcano  or  Montanari.  Grossi  is 
well  known  in  this  country  as  the  author  of 
Marco  Visconte,  an  historical  novel,  the 
best  perhaps  that  the  Italian,  we  could  al- 
most say  the  continental  school  has  yet  pro- 
duced ;  but  many  of  his  warmest  English 
admirers  may  possibly  be  unaware  that  even 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  that  tale,  Grossi's 
reputation  as  a  poet  stood  high  in  Italy. 
His   great   work,  /  Lowbardi  alia  Prima 


Crocciata,  is  a  portion  of  the  first  crusade 
and  should  perhaps  have  been  noticed  be- 
fore; but  he  has  now  given  the  world  an- 
other narrative  poem,  depicting  the  early 
days  of  Italy,  and  has  laid  his  scene  further 
back  than  either  of  the  writers  just  noticed, 
and,  it  seems  to  us,  in  a  more  interesting 
age ;  namely,  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. His  tale  of  TJlrico  e  Lida  is  an  epi- 
sode of  the  fierce  war  provoked  by  the  mur- 
der of  a  Milanese  noble  in  a  Comasian 
sedition,  and  which  raged  for  ten  years 
between  the  neighbouring  Lombard  cities 
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of  Milan  and  Como.  Grossi  designates  it 
simply  a  novel/a,  or  tale,  and  it  is  notliiiiir 
more.  The  heroine,  Lida,is  the  daughter  of 
Ottone,  whose  murder  occasioned  the  war ; 
whilst  her  lover,  Ulrico,  is  a  noble  Comasian, 
the  former  playmate  of  herself  and  her  elder 
brother  Richelmo,   when  Ottone  with  his  fa- 


mily resided  at  Como.  Tho  poem  opens 
with  Richelmo's  entrance  into  Milan,  escort- 
ing a  party  of  Comasian  prisoners  of  war, 
amongst  whom  is  his  early  friend  Ulrico; 
and  the  two  are  conversing  amicably  togeth- 
er as  they  ride  towards  the  city. 


"  The  warder  at  the  gate  had  marked  from  far 

Th'  approaching  troop,  and  banner  friendly  white  ; 

The  bolts  withdrawn  by  force  of  lever-bar, 
The  barriers  raised,  the  arch  grown  black  as  night 

With  lapse  of  ages  that  all  beauty  mar, 

Admits  the  warrior  band,  in  armour  bright. 

Entering  they  pass  the  church,  that  near  the  gate  ** 

Stands,  to  St.  Marcellino  consecrate. 

••  Thither,  for  sacred  to  that  saint  the  day, 

From  every  street  and  lane  the  people  swarm; 
But  pausing  as  the  sight  arrests  their  way, 

Around  th'  advancing  troop  a  wall  they  form. 
Insulting  words  and  gestures  first  betray 

Their  frantic  hate,  which  deepens  to  a  storm  ; 
Even  on  the  guard  they  close,  that  rabble  rout — 
And  '  Death  to  those  of  Como !     Death  !'  they  shout. 

u  Richelmo  bade  his  warriors  draw  their  swords 
And  in  their  midst  their  menaced  captives  take ; 
With  such  protection  as  his  band  affords 
Full  slowly  through  the  press  their  way  they  make." 

Notwithstanding  their    precautions,  Ulrico  is  wounded,   and    Richelmo   seizes  the 
fiercest  of  the  crowd  : — 

u  Loudly  he  roars  and  struggles,  the  poltroon, 
But  vainly  as  the  pie  in  eagle's  claw ; 
By  turn  so  strange  the  crowd  is  silenced  soon  ; 

The  bold  exploit  enforces  sudden  awe, 
And  the  wild  outcries  of  the  caitiff  loon 

Their  fickle  minds  from  rage  to  laughter  draw, 
As  on  his  back  and  shoulders  falls  each  blow 
Dealt  by  the  sword-hilt  of  his  vigorous  foe." 


The  mob  being  thus  unexpectedly  brought 
into  good  humour  by  the  sound  drubbing 
bestowed  upon  one  of  themselves,  Richelmo 
delivers  up  to  the  authorities  all  his  prisoners 
except  Ulrico,  whom  he  takes  home. 
There,  however,  he  finds  his  mother  con- 
siderably less  manageable  than  the  mob. 
She  is  vindictively  inconsolable  for  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband,  and  for  a  long  time 
oositivi'ly  insists  upon  leaving  the  mansion 
that  shall  harbour  a  Comasian,  evenlhough 
her  former  favourite,  and  innocent  of  the 
crime:  her  two  daughters,  Lida  and  the 
child  Odalinda,  are  equally  implacable. 
Richelmo,  however,  ultimately  extorts  ac- 
quiescence in  favour  of  his  wounded  friend, 
and,  the  domiciliation  accomplished,  time 
and  intercourse  produce  their  accustomed 
effect,  Ulrico  and  Lida  falling  in  love  with 
each  other.  Negociations  for  peace  and  an 
exchange  of  prisoners   are   set  on  foot  be- 


tween the  belligerents  ;  whereupon  Ulrico 
declares  his  passion,  obtains  every  requisite 
consent  in  Milan  to  his  marriage,  and  re- 
turns to  Como  to  solicit  his  father's  appro- 
bation. Lida  and  her  family  remove,  in  the 
me-m  time,  to  the  castle  of  Bellano,  on  the 
lake  of  Como. 

But  time  rolls  on  ;  peace  is  not  concluded, 
and  no  tidings  are  received  from  Ulrico  j  at 
length  a  rumour  arises  that  he  is  on  the 
point  of  marriage  with  Eurosa,  the  daughter 
of  Azzo  di  Rumo,  a  powerful  ally  of  Como. 
Richelmo  is  furious  at  such  treatment, 
which  he  leaves  home  to  avenge :  Lida  is 
distressed;  but  one  evening  it  is  whispered 
in  her  ear  that,  next  morning,  Ulrico,  with 
six  vessels,  will  be  on  his  way  to  Dongo,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake,  from  whence  he 
purposes  immediately  to  repair  to  Bellano. 
Lida  looks  round,  but  the  messenger  has 
vanished.     She  is  early  on  the  watch: — 
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"  Pure  azure  is  the  sky  in  morning's  prime ; 

The  rising  sun  with  roseate  vapours  dyed  ; 
White  with  fresh  snows  and  with  nocturnal  rime 

Show  mountain,  vale,  and  bank,  the  lake  beside : 
All  veiled  except  its  breast ;  outspread  sublime, 

Dark  midst  the  white  expanse,  its  waters  glide  ; 
Beneath  whose  glassy  surface,  still  and  clear, 
Rock,  castle,  tree,  and  hut,  reversed  appear. 

4«  Seest  thou  how,  bowed  beneath  their  load  of  snow 

Thrown  from  each  neighbouring  mountain's  lofty  crest, 

Albeit  yet  green  their  leafy  tresses  show, 
Dark  olive,  cypress,  laurel,  bend  oppressed  1 

While  birds,  that  deeply  taste  of  famine's  woe, 

Sweep  downward  from  each  native  crag-built  nest, 

Searching  the  boughs,  whence  every  touch  of  *ings, 

The  gathered  snows  in  showery  powder  flings." 

At  length  she  descries  the  promised  vessels,  closely  pursued  by  a  superior  force. 

"But,  mark  ye,  where  around  yon  loftiest  peak, 
In  the  far  north,  a  gathering  tempest  lowers  ; 

Thence  one  small,  round,  grey  cloud  appears  to  seek, 
Outstarting  from  the  mass,  Legnone's  towers. 

The  fisher  plies  his  oar  to  reach  the  creek, 
Hauls  up  his  boat,  and  safe  beneath  it  cowers. 

The  sportive  swallows  screaming,  swoop  from  high, 

And  dip  their  wings,  so  near  the  lake  they  fly. 

'*  Hark  to  the  sullen  murmur,  rising  now 

Remote;  from  crag  to  crag  that  louder  grows: 

See  heaped  in  pillars  'gainst  each  mountain's  brow 
Up  whirled  by  hurricanes,  the  gathered  snows; 

The  watery  plain  as  yet  no  furrows  plough  ; 
Alone  the  murmuring  roar  that  deepening  goes 

Forth  from  yon  dark  horizon,  Boreas'  reign, 

Heralds  the  tempest  to  th'  adjacent  plain. 

*(  Lida,  who  gazes  from  a  turret's  height, 

Beholds  the  surges  swell  beyond  the  strait ; 

Sees  waves,  now  white  with  foam,  now  black  as  night, 
Roll  menacingly  onward,  big  with  fate. 

But  yet  with  hope  she  views  the  threatening  sight, 
Trusting  the  storm  man's  fury  may  abate. 

At  length  the  tempest  comes — with  horrid  crash 

Ship  forced  on  ship  the  foaming  billows  dash. 

"  Madly  the  wind  amidst  the  vessels  raves, 

And  takes  their  broadside — whirling  round  and  round. 

No  longer  raging  foe  his  foeman  braves, 

The  gusts,  commingling  all  things,  all  confound  ; 

While  by  the  fierce  concussion  of  the  waves 
Resistless  tossing,  barks  from  barks  rebound, 

Or,  by  the  billows  'gainst  each  other  driven, 

One  by  another's  brazen  beak  is  riven." 


The  tempest  so  far  answers  to  Lida's  hopes 
that  it  puts  an  end  to  the  fight ;  but  the  ob- 
ject of  her  anxiety  derives  little  advantage 
from  this  interruption  of  hostilities,  his  ves- 


sels being  driven  by  the  storm  upon  the  ini- 
mical shore  of  Bellano,  to  encounter,  as  may 
be  supposed,  little  hospitality. 


"  Meanwhile,  through  town  and  village,  far  and  near, 
The  pealing  bells  give-  notice  of  th'  affray  ; 
Signal  of  war,  to  summon  all  who  hear ; 

Thither  they  flock,  though  armed  in  uncouth  way  ; 
Some  cross-bows  bring,  some  clubs  or  pikes  uprear, 

Some  spits,  and  rustic  scythes,  or  bill-hooks  sway. 
On  the  wrecked  men  they  fall  with  savage  joy, 
And  all  who  gain  the  fatal  shore  destroy." 
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The  leader's  vessel  makes  a  stout  resistance  under  the  castle  walls, 

m  Stationed  at  some  small  distance  from  the  land, 

A  storm  of  bolts  and  stones  her  engines  pour 
Upon  the  barb'rous  race  that  on  the  strand 

Slay  the  wrecked  sailors  struggling  to  the  shore. 
But  from  behind  the  mole  starts  forth  a  band 

Of  wherries,  skiffs,  and  boats ;  by  vigorous  oar 
Impelled,  along  the  angry  waves  they  glide, 
And  crowd  the  gallant  ship  on  every  side. 

"The  maiden,  palpitating,  terrified, 

Yet  dares  not  from  these  horrors  turn  her  eye* 
For  well  hath  she  her  best-beloved  descried 

Amongst  the  warriors  in  the  flag-ship  nigh. 
The  danger  grows — a  moment  must  decide 

His  fate,  who  combats  there  so  gallantly  ; 
His  comrades  dead,  or  wounded,  strew  the  deck; 
The  sinking  vessel  is  itself  a  wreck. 

u  Whilst  the  poor  remnant  of  his  crew  he  cheers, 
And  on  the  poop  can  scarce  his  stand  maintain, 

See,  tow'rds  her  prow  a  buoyant  wherry  steers, 
Shoots  underneath,  and  takes  the  hanging  chain. 

Triumphant  now  each  rower's  strength  appears 
As  to  the  beach  they  tow  the  prize  amain, 

Whilst,  both  from  lake  and  shore,  their  daring  feat 

Ferocious  cries  and  clamorous  plaudits  greet. 

*  And  now  the  Milanese  overpowering  bands 

Board  her,  and  win,  dismanned  and  desolate  ; 
Alone,  and  near  the  stern,  Ulrico  stands, 

Assailed  on  all  sides  ;  his  deserted  state 
He  sees ;  his  vessel  in  the  foeman's  hands  ^ 

Resistance  hopeless  'gainst  impending  fate  * 
Fierce  on  th'  assailant  most  athirst  for  blood 
He  springs,  and  plunging  with  him,  seeks  the  flood* 

"Then  might  you  hear  from  that  ship's  hold  arise 

A  female  shriek  of  bitter  agony* 
Hath  Lida  heard  it  1     Scarcely — for  she  lies 

Swooning,  unconscious  of  her  misery, 
Stretched  upon  earth,  as  corpse  of  one  who  dies. 

There  long,  in  blest  insensibility, 
She  lay  supine,  across  the  threshold  spread, 
As  marble  white  and  cold,  though  living,  dead." 


We  have  suffered  this  extract  to  run  to 
some  length,  because  its  scene  of  mingled 
human  and  elemental  strife  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  in  the  poem.  The  main  fault 
of  Grossi  and  Carcano,  and,  in  a  less  de- 
gree, of  Montanari  also,  is  the  dryness  of  the 
narrative  they  detail,  instead  of  selecting  a 
few  dramatic  and  graphic  scenes,  forward- 
ing the  catastrophe,  and  connected  by  a  brief 
intimation  of  the  intermediate  facts.  This, 
we  apprehend,  was  one  of  the  secrets  that 
lendered  the  poems  of  Scott  and  others  so 
effective :  for  the  genuine  poet  can  only 
paint  vividly  that  which  vividly  impresses 
his  own  fancy,  namely,  particular  scenes 
and  portions  of  his  tale. 

Richelmo,  intent  upon  chastising  Ulrico's 
reported  falsehood,  had  led  the  Milanese 
fleet,  and  was  killed  in  the  first  attack. 
Whilst  Lida  is  weeping  over  his  body,  she 
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hears  that  Ulrico  is  alive-^a  prisoner  in  the 
castle,  and  his  bride  with  him.  Her  agony 
and  rage  when  her  rival  comes  before  her, 
are  well  described :  but  Ulrico's  supposed 
bride  proves  to  be  his  sister  Rosamonda, 
and  the  lover  satisfactorily  exculpates  him- 
self respecting  Eurosa  di  Rumo.  The 
nuptial  project  is  resumed  ;  the  crews  are 
prisoners  at  large  in  the  castle  ;  and,  upon 
the  next  rumour  of  peace,  Ulrico  is  again 
sent  home  to  implore  his  father's  consent. 
But  scarcely  is  he  gone  when  the  Comasian 
sailors  break  out  of  the  castle,  and  meeting 
with  Rosamonda,  Lida,  and  Odalinda,  for- 
cibly carry  them  off  Their  appearance  at 
Cosmo  complicates  matters.  Azzo  di  Ru- 
mo, learning  that  his  daughter  is  rejected 
for  Lida,  obtains  the  incarceration  of  the  lat- 
ter, with  threats  of  fearful  punishment  un- 
less she  persuades  Ulrico  to  marry  Eurosa. 
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But  this  generous,  hopelessly  enamoured 
girl,  at  Rosamonda's  instigation  secretly 
liberates  Lida,  and  conducts  her  to  Ulrico, 
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the  child  wakes  and  screams  just  as  they 
are  stealing  past  Azzo's  door,  and  he  is  in- 
defatigable in  pursuit.     We  extract  the  eon- 


who  flies  with  her  and  her  little  sister:  but  [elusion  of  iheir  disastrous  flight. 

4t  Beneath  a  beam  of  mighty  )en  th,  thrown  o'er 
The  valley  where  it  narrows  and  grows  deep, 

The  foaming  waters  of  a  torrent  pour, 
Headlong,  precipitous,  adown  the  steep  : 

Only  the  side  that  fronts  the  cataract's  roar, 
Is  guarded  with  a  rail  by  Avhich  to  creep 

More  safely,  but  worm-eaten,  broken,  low, 

It  gives  frail  hold  for  those  across  that  go, 

"  Ulrico,  on  this  beam,,  before  him  placed 

And  gently  forward  urged  the  tottering  child, 

Behind  him  drawing  on  with  careful  haste 

Lida,  Avho  stepped  Avith  fear,  and  faintly  smiled. 

Thus  high  uplifted  o'er  the  watery  Avaste, 
The  sisters  trembling,  shook  in  terror  wild  ; 

Betwixt  them  he,  their  sole  support  and  stay, 

Guided  them  both  on  that  aerial  Avay. 

"  Now  close  behind  them  suddenly  they  hear 
Fierce  Rumo's  accents,  vengeance  menacing, 

Behold  him  burst  from  out  a  thicket  near, 
And  see  him  on  the  bridge  impetuous  spring. 

The  gentle  sisters  shriek,  orcrwhelmed  with  fear  ; 
His  cheek  and  eye  of  Avrath  such  terrors  fling  ; 

Blinded  with  rage,  he  hurries  on  to  dart 

His  eager  Aveapon  to  Ulrico's  heart.'' 

Lida  shields  her  lover,  receiving  in  her  bosom  the  descending  blow,  and — - 

"  Th'  assailant  on  his  murderous  aim  intent, 

ThroAvn  blindly  forward,  feels  his  footing  far?, 

And  fain,  Avith  swaying  arms  alternate  lent 
To  either  side,  would  balance  him  :  the  rail 

He  grasps  at,  misses,  falls :  that  shock  hath  bent 
The  beam ;  it  leaves  him:  nothing  now  avail 

The  fragile  bars :  hurled,  shrieking,  to  the  Avavc, 

That  wood- work,  following,  floats  upon  his  grave," 


With  this  catastrophe  we  should  have 
thought  the  poem  might  have  properly  closed  ; 
but  Grossi  has  added  a  whole  canto,  in 
which  Lida  gets  home  and  goes  to  bed  ;  finds 
her  mother  insane  at  the  loss  of  her  children  ; 
and  sees  her  recover  her  senses  on  the  resto- 
ration of  the  two  survivors.  Yet  just  Avhen 
every  body,  surgeon  and  reader  included, 
imagines  her  Avound  in  a  fair  way  of  healing, 
the  poor  girl  dies,  a  minute  or  two  after 
being  married  to  Ulrico. 

It  strikes  us  as  someAvhat  remarkable,  that 
two  out  of  these  three  new  and  popular  poems 
should  terminate  with  a  death-bed  marriage  ; 
and  we  feel  half  tempted  to  consider  the  cir- 
cumstance as  indicative  of  a  return  to  a  depth 
and  solemnity  of  feeling  such  as  has  not,  for 
some  centuries  past,  been  indigenous  in  the 
Italian  soil  and  spirit. 

Here  we  take  a  temporary  leave,  looking 
forward  with  hope  to  more  finished  produc- 
tions from  Carcano  and  Mcntanari :  to  the 
genius   of  Grossi   we   decidedly  think  the 


prose  historic  novel  far  beUer  suited  than 
either  poetic  tales,  or  fragments  of  epics. 

The  works  we  have  just  noticed  do  not 
possess  all  tho  merit  Ave  could  desire,  but 
I  hey  are  at  least  interesting,  and  even  im- 
portant, as  showing  that  the  most  recent 
literary  taste  of  western  Europe  has  also  ex- 
tended to  Italy. 


Art,  III. — La  Science  Politique  fondle  sur 
la  Science  de  P  Homme,  on,  Etude  des 
Races  humaines  sous  h  Rapport  philo- 
sophique,  historique,  et  sociale.  Par  V. 
Courtet,  de  L'lsle.  Paris :  Bertrand. 
1338.     8vo. 

There  is  in  vogue  amongst  our  continental 
neighbours  a  Philosophy  which,  let  it  take 
Avhat   shape  it  will,  is  perpetually  tending 
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towards  materialism :  a  philosophy  that,  in 
its  self-sufficiency,  continually  flatters  itself 
by  seeking  its  defence  in  the  ancient  philo. 
sopy  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  overlook- 
ing the  characteristic  fact,  that  whiist  this 
latter  was  constantly  grasping  after  truth, 
itself  is  as  constantly  running  after  error,  and 
embracing,  with  an  exulting  satisfaction, 
every  opinion  that  may  reduce  the  intellect 
given  us  by  our  Creator  to  a  level  with  the 
animals  that  grovel  in  the  dust.  We  scarcely 
know  from  what  causes  such  a  theory  has 
obtained  disciples,  unless  it  be  more  or  less 
attributable  to  a  condition  of  society  border- 
ing fast  on  the  dissolution  of  social  senti- 
ments, or  the  bigotry  of  mental  blindness, 
rejecting  all  evidence  but  that  of  the  touch. 

To  this  system  of  philosophy  unquestion- 
ably belongs  the  essay  of  M.  Courtet,  which 
has  just  reached  our  hands.  When  he  talks 
of  laying  the  foundations  of  political  science 
in  the  science  of  man.  we  must  not  under- 
stand by  this  latter  the  science  impressed 
by  the  immortal  y^di  ««***.  M.  Courtet 
wishes  to  make  politics  what  he  terms  une 
science  positive,  by  throwing  overboard  the 
study  of  man's  high  intellectual  faculties,  and 
basing  it  upon  his  physical  constitution  as  an 
animal;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  have  us 
consider  the  essence,  or  being,  implied  by  the 
term  man,  to  be  in  the  body  and  not  in  the 
mind.  He  attempts  to  do  away  with  the 
illusion  which,  it  seems,  has  so  long  been 
suffered  to  mislead  our  theories  oC  govern- 
ment, viz.  the  consideration  of  man  as  a 
"  moral  being"  on\y  ;  and  accordingly  divides 
his  book  into  two  parte,  in  the  first  of  which 
he  developer  his  notions  of  Man  as  simply 
an  animal,-  and  in  the  second  he  applies 
these  notions  to  the  science  of  politics. 

Linnaeus,  says  our  author,  when  he  placed 
man  in  his  system  of  nature  at  the  head  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  opened  a  new  road  to 
science.  Buffon  followed  in  the  same  train, 
and  called  the  attention  of  his  disciples  to  the 
singular  and  beautiful  regularity  with  which 
the  chain  of  animated  nature  extended,  from 
its  lofty  climax,  man,  down  to  the  lowest 
point  of  its  gradation.  But  Linnaeus  and 
Buffon,  with  their  followers,  according  to  M. 
Courtet,  although  they  made  this  grand  step 
towards  the  true,  fell  into  the  important  error 
of  considering  man,  physically,  as  a  class, 
instead  of  one  species  of  a  class.  Others, 
too,  of  later  years,  have  led  the  way  to  the 
grand  discovery  set  forth,  it  seems,  in  the 
present  work,  viz.  that  as  in  every  class  of 
animals  there  is  a  regular  series  of  species, 
so  in  this  highest  class  of  man  there  is  such 
a  series  also  ;  every  species  of  which  is  dis- 
tinctly separated  !rom  the  other,  and  has  been 
ab  origine,  by  the  strongest  and  most  indeli- 


ble characteristics.  Having  thus  extirpated 
"  un  prejuge  trop  profondement  enracinc" 
namely,  the  notion  that  man  is  one  class,  M. 
Courtet  sets  down  certain  axioms,  as  he  calls 
them,  on  which  his  political  doctrines  are  to 
be  grounded,  and  which  are — 1,  a  general 
deep-rooted  gradation  in  animal  beings  and 
in  the  human  race  ;  2,  a  plurality  of  original 
if/ pes  amongst  mankind;  3,  the  perpetuity  of 
these  types,  entirely  independent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  climate. 

Before  we  go  farther  into  M.  Courtet's 
system,  we  will  consider  briefly  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  supports  these  axioms  (!) 
and  we  trust  that  we  shall,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, be  enabled  to  show  their  utter  falla- 
ciousness. 

In  the  first  place,  our  author  attempts  to 
demonstrate  a  logical  necessity  for  the  truth 
of  his  axioms,  by  a  train  of  reasoning  that 
would  do  honour  to  an  "  opponent"  in  any 
one  of  our  university  schools.  Buffon,  says 
he,  places  man  at  the  head  of  the  animal 
race  :  Buffon  remarks  the  astonishing  regu- 
larity of  the  chain,  descending  "  by  steps  al- 
most insensible,  from  the  most  perfect  of 
creatures  to  the  most  shapeless  mass."  Now, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  such  a  regularity 
of  descent,  "  there  must  necessarily  be  in  the 
composition  of  the  human  race  original  differ- 
ences of  organization,  at  least  as  distinct  as 
those  which  separate  the  different  species  of 
animals  :"  f. — Ergo,  there  are  such  differ- 
ences, <fec.  An  admirable  argument  this, 
and  equally  remote  from  the  common  places 
of  logic  and  fact.  We  must,  nevertheless, 
consider  poor  Buffon  as  extremely  ill  used 
in  this  process  of  reasoning,  since  there  is 
much  more  fathered  upon  him  than  he  would 
willingly  have  acknowledged.  When  Lin- 
naeus and  Buffon  placed  man,  as  an  animal, 
at  the  head  of  their  system,  the  former  at 
least  knew  well  that  it  was  taking  him  in  only 

*  il  II  resulte  de  celte  opinion  que  l'homme, 
tout  en  se  distinguant  d'une  maniere  sensible  des 
genres  inferieurs  d'animaux,  se  lie  neanmoins 
a  ces  genres  par  une  facile  transition,  comme 
ceux-ci,  egalement  disstinets  les  uns  des  autres,  se 
lient  cvidemment  entre  eux.  II  n'y  a  identite 
nulle  part,  mais  1'analogie  est  partout.  Entre 
l'homme  et  les  autres  etres  organizes,  il  n'y  a 
point  similitude,  il  y  a  gradation.  Mais  pour 
qu'il  y  ait  gradation,  pour  que  l'on  puisse 
'  descendre  par  des  degres  presque  insensibles  de 
la  creature  la  plus  paffait  a  la  matiere  la  plus  in- 
forme,  de  l'animal  le  mieux  organize  au  mineral 
le  plus  brut,'  il  faut  neeessairement  qu'il  y  ait 
dans  le  sein  du  genre  humain  (qui  se  trouve  ainsi 
rattachc  a  tous  les  autres  genres)  des  differences 
originellcs  d' organization,  pour  le  moins  aussi 
tranchces  que  celles  qui  separent  les  diverses  especes 
d'animaux :  car,  si  Ton  comparait  l'Europcen  a 
l'oran-outang,  il  serait  absurde  de  dire  que  Ton 
passe  de  l'un  a  l'autre  par  une  transition  legere- 
ment  marqec." — p.  6. 
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one  of  his  attributes;  and  also,  what  M. 
Courtet  seems  to  have  left  out  of  the  consi- 
deration, that  he  possessed  another  attribute, 
marking  the  widest  possible  separation  be- 
twixt  himself  and  the  next  species  in  descent : 
in  fact,  that  it  would  have  been  as  absurd  to 
say  there  was  an  *'  insensible  step"  between 
man  and  the  highest  species  of  brutes,  as  it 
would  have  been  both  absurd  and  impious  to 
say  there  was  but  an  insensible  step  between 
God  and  man.  The  error  is  notorious  ;  and 
with  a  known  cause  of  such  infinite  differ- 
ence, we  have  no  ground  whatever  for  as- 
suming the  logical  necessity  of  a  nearer  and 
more  regular  approach. 

The  system  of  M.  Courtet  is  thus  reduced 
to  rest  entirely  upon  facts,  and  not  upon 
theoretic  reasoning,  in  which  the  foregoing 
example  proves  that  he  is  not  over  strong. 
To  us  there  appears  no  conceivable  reason 
for  imagining  that  the  different  species  of 
mankind  must  follow  the  same  system  as  the 
inferior  animals,  or  that  any  "  original  law  of 
creation/'  as  M.  Courtet  terms  it,  can  be 
applicable  here ;  unless,  as  he  seems  to  sup- 
pose, and  as  some  of  the  older  philosophers 
in  a  barbarous  age  literally  believed,  men 
were  produced  like  cabbages. 

M.  Courtet  next  proceeds  to  show  that 
there  are  marked  differences  in  the  physical 
organization  of  different  races  of  Man,  which 
must  have  co-existed  with  his  origin,  and 
which  prove  such  a  graduated  chain  in  that 
class  as  he  had  already  assumed  to  exist. 
He  specifies  various  physical  characteristics 
which  distinguish,  for  instance,  the  negro 
from  the  European :  and,  trifling  as  these 
appear  and  really  are  in  comparison  with  the 
differences  between  other  classes  of  animals, 
he  asserts  them  to  be  such  as  render  it  im- 
possible that  the  two  races  could  ever  have 
sprung  from  the  same  stock.  He  then  enu- 
merates the  various  species  of  mankind  which 
some  naturalists  have  interposed  between  the 
European  and  the  negro,  and  finally  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  all  these  varieties  have 
been,  from  the  first  existence  of  man,  as  ra- 
dically distinct  as  a  tiger  and  a  cat. 

The  strongest  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  the  different  races  of  mankind  are 
seated  in  the  head  and  face.  Here  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  negro,  with  his  low  narrow 
forehead,  his  scull  elongated  backwards,  his 
thick  lips,  &c,  differs  widely  from  the  Euro- 
pean ;  that  the  European  differs  from  the 
Asiatic,  and  that  the  Jew  differs  from  others : 
we  admit  the  truth  of  many  similar  statements 
in  the  book  before  us.  But  are  not  these 
exactly  what  we  ought  to  expect?  and  does 
there  not  exist  as  remarkable  a  distinction 
between  two  individuals  of  the  same  race  and 
nation,  in   proportion  to  circumstances,  as 


belween  the  general  characteristics  of  any 
two  races,  even  the  European  and  the  negro? 
Let  those  who  would  have  an  answer  to  this 
question  visit  the  cabinet  of  a  phrenologist. 

If  it  be  demanded,  what  is  the  reason  of 
this  diversity  of  formation  in  the  heads  of 
different  individuals, — we  have  little  hesita- 
tion in  assigning  it  principally  to  education  ; 
taking  this,  however,  in  its  widest  and  philoso- 
phical sense,  as  combining  accident  and  cul- 
tivation :  and  we  base  this  opinion  even  upon 
the  observation  that  among  nations  where  a 
higher  degree  and  greater  diversities  of  edu- 
cation prevail,  the  diversity  of  heads  is  much 
greater  than  among  a  nation  of  savages. 
The  simple  circumstance  that  the  grand  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  races  are  situ- 
ated in  that  part  to  which  we  involuntarily 
turn  for  character  and  intelligence,  might 
lead  at  once  to  this  mode  of  solving  the 
question  ;  for  who  does  not  form  a  judg- 
ment of  strangers  on  a  first  glance  at  their 
faces  ? 

Beauty,  according  to  our  author,  is  itself 
a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  different 
species  of  the  class  man.  Beginning  with 
the  lowest  grade,  we  see  extreme  ugliness  in 
the  Hottentot,  and  find  a  constant  and  remi- 
lar  increase  of  beauty  through  all  the  as- 
cending scale  till  we  reach  its  highest  degree 
in  the  European.  We  are  strongly  tempted 
to  question  this  argument  altogether,  and  see 
no  ground  for  concluding  the  organization 
of  the  head  to  be  connected  with  the  features 
of  the  face.  With  regard  to  beauty,  M. 
Courtet  overlooks  the  disparity  often  occur- 
ring in  the  different  sexes  of  the  same  race  ; 
the  Greeks,  for  instance ;  and  for  the  Irish, 
compare  the  men  of  Munster  and  Connauoht 
with  their  brethren.  Is  the  native  of  Bengal, 
the  Nair,  the  American  Ir.dian,  the  Persian, 
or  the  Circassian,  superior  in  intellect,  as  un. 
questionably  in  beauty,  to  the  ancient  Ro- 
man* and  the  modern  Chinese  ? — and  what, 
in  a  few  centuries,  has  so  changed  the  Tar- 
tars of  Rubruquis  and  other  old  travellers  ? 
But  may  we  not  pursue  M.  Courtet's  scale 
of  beauty  within  the  bounds  of  Europe — 
nay,  in  our  own  island — in  the  same  man- 
ner? and  is  not  the  actuating  cause  the 
same?  Why,  for  instance,  do  we  we  find 
in  England  the  greatest  degree  of  beauty  as 
well  as  intelligence,  if  we  seek  it  as  the  cha- 
racteristic of  a  class,  amongst  the  highest 
grade,  the  nobility  ?  Doubtless  because  we 
there  find  the  most  universally  careful  edu- 
cation. Who  that  is  accustomed  to  observe 
attentively  the  features  of  any  particular 
class  of  society  in  England,  will  not  recog- 
nise, to  a  certain  degree,  a  distinctive  cha- 


*  See  Cicero. 
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racter  between  that  class  and  another,  and 
thus  afford  one  solution  of  the  question  as  to 
the  difference  of  feature  in  different  races. 
Let  us  apply  the  same  course  of  reasoning 
to  other  characteristics,  besides  those  of  in- 
tellectual diversity. 

"  When  we  compare,  says  M.Courtet,  "  the 
varieties  of  the  human  race  with  each  other 
and  with  the  different  races  of  animals,  we 
discover  a  new  progression  in  the  senses  of 
sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  in  the  faculty  of 
memory  and  the  powers  of  mastication  ;  but 
here  the  order  is  inverted.  The  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection  is  on  the  side  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  the  European,  in  this  respect,  is 
greatly  inferior  not  only  to  certain  animals, 
but  also  to  different  branches  of  the  human 
family."— p.  21. 

Here, again,  we  have  a  diversity  of  physical 
character  which  may  be  observed  equally  in 
a  single  tribe  or  society  as  in  different  races. 
There  is  "proportionally  as  great  a  diversity 
between  the  race  of  sailors,  the  race  of  hus- 
bandmen, the  race  of  mountaineers,  the  race 
of  the  lower  orders  in  London,  and  the  race  of 
gentlemen,  as  there  is  between  the  race  of  Eu- 
ropeans and  the  race  of  Calmucs.  As  the  intel- 
lectual organs  of  thechild,in  the  course  of  a  re- 
fined education,  aredeveloped,and  in  some  de- 
gree the  formation  of  his  head  along  with  them, 
so  are  the  other,  the  more  animal  organs,each, 
in  all  probability,  more  or  less  strongly  form- 
ed by  the  circumstances  under  which  he  has 
grown  up  to  maturity.  To  think  otherwise, 
is  to  suppose  material  action  without  result. 

For  the  sake  of  a  familiar  example,  let  us 
imagine  a  pair  taken  from  among  the  educa- 
ted classes  of  society,  and  placed  in  a  wild 
uninhabited  country,  where  it  required  all 
their  efforts  from  dawn  till  night  to  obtain  a 
precarious  existence,  and  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts ;  and  fur. 
ther,  that  in  this  position  they  were  enabled 
to  breed  and  bring  up  children,  who  must 
naturally  seek  their  living  and  defence  in  the 
same  manner,  from  the  moment  they  are  ca- 
pable of  doing  so.  These  children  bein^  ut. 
terly  destitute  of  intellectual  education,  their 
intellectual  organs  would  naturally  be  little 
developed,  but  at  the  same  time  their  organs 
of  sight  and  hearing  would,  by  constant  habit, 
be  developed  to  an  extraordinary  decree. 
The  organs  of  the  other  senses  also  are  com- 
monly prominent  in  proportion  as  the  intellec- 
tual organsare  defective.  Thesechildren,again, 
being  destitute  of  clothing,their  skins  would  be- 
come hard  and  discoloured, particularly  ifexpo- 
sed  to  a  sultry  sun  ;  and  as  they  went  barefoot, 
their  feet  would  be  large  and  flattened.  Here 
then,  without  going  any  further,  we  have  ob- 
tained some  of  the  distinguishing  charater- 
istics  of  the  lower  races  of  mankind,  even  in 
some  measure  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  we 


have  yet  only  arrived  at  the  first  generation. 
But  if  we  take  the  same  stock  two  or  three 
descents  lower,  can  we  doubt  that  the  same 
characteristics  will  have  been  not  merely 
transmitted,  but  increased  and  in-rooted  and 
that  we  shall  have  a  tribe  of  men  differing 
much  in  physical  organization  from  the  people 
of  the  country  from  whence  they  originated, 
and  who  meanwhile  have  been  continually  ad- 
vancing in  intellectual  cultivation  and  re- 
finement? 

The  same  change  in  animal  organization 
may  be  instanced,  in  the  contrary  progress- 
ion, in  examples  constantly  before  our  eyes. 
Animals  when  domesticated,  being  no  longer 
subjected  to  the  same  necessities  aswhe  n 
wild,  lose  entirely,  after  a  few  generations, 
many  of  their  distinguishing  characteristics, 
even  to  the  change  of  colour.  The  domes- 
tic cat  is  become  now  a  distinct  species. 

While  speaking  of  colour,  we  may  observe 
that  it  appears  to  us  somewhat  more  than 
doubtful  whether  this  ought  to  be  considered 
as  an  absolute  distinction  of  different  species. 
We  know  that  the  complexion  of  people  in 
France  and  England  varies  considerably, 
even  in  infancy.  It  is  one  of  M.  Courtet's 
strongest  arguments  to  prove  that  a  negro  is 
a  different  animal  from  an  European,  and  he 
asks  whether  we  have  any  historical  docu- 
ment that  could  lead  us  to  believe  that  negroes 
were  ever  less  black  than  at  present,  or  if  it 
was  ever  experienced  that  a  negro  became 
white  by  living inEurope  amongst  Europeans, 
or  the  contrary?  With  respect  to  the  first  of 
these  objections,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  history,  the  negroes 
of  Africa  have  been  living  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, and  exactly  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  that  consequently  there  have  been 
neither  physical  nor  moral  causes  to  produce 
any  alteration,  and  hence  we  find  they  have 
now  the  same  characteristics  as  are  exhibited 
in  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs.  How  far  civ- 
ilization can  be  spread  amongst  them  in  their 
own  country,  remains  to  be  seen  by  our  des- 
cendants. Merkel,  we  know,  set  up  the 
startling  hypothesis  that  they  originated  civ- 
ilization ;  it  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  facts  ; 
but  that  families  transplanted  to  more  tem- 
perate climes,  and  educated  amongst  a  more 
civilized  population,  will  gradually  undergo  a 
considerable  organic  change,  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever.  However,  it  must  also  be 
observed,  on  the  second  objection  of  M.  Cour- 
tet,  that  this  change  will  be  very  gradual,  and 
that  it  will  take  some  time  to  eradicate  entirely 
organic  forms  which  have  been  taking  root 
and  continuing  through  thousands  of  genera- 
tions. This  argument,  though  but  one  of 
probabilities,  is  yet  of  the  highest  class  of 
these,   for  it  is  founded  on  the  analogies  of 
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experience,  and  we  possess  no  nearer  clue. 
To  ask,  therefore,  for  experimental  proofs  of 
such  doctrines,  reminds  us  of  the  man  who  put 
a  young  raven  into  a  cage  in  order  to  see  if 
it  would  exceed  its  reputed  century  and  a  half 
of  life. 

M.  Courtet,  in  bringing  forward  the  Jews 
as  evidencing  the  immutability  of  character- 
istics in  what  he  calls  one  species  of  man,  gives 
us  an  example  most  peculiarly  to  our  point. 
It  is  true  that  this  people,  on  the  oldest  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  may,  after  three  thousand 
years,  and  after  being  scattered  over  every 
part  of  the  earth,  be  identified  with  the  Jews 
of  the  present  day.  But  this  is  a  solitary  in- 
stance,  and  the  history  of  their  race  affords  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  cause.  Where- 
ever  th^y  have  wandered  and  wherever  they 
have  settled  themselves,  the  Jews  have  in  all 
ages  carefully  excluded  all  outward  influen- 
ces ;  and  the  only  change  which  we  can  ex- 
pect to  find  is  that  of  complexion,  which  must 
naturally  be  influenced  by  the  climate  under 
which  they  live,  as  in  the  well  known  instance 
of  that  race  in  Malabar.  But  is  there  any 
instance  where  a  people,  either  advancing  or 
retrograding  in  culture  and  civilization 
through  ages,  have  at  the  same  time  experi- 
enced no  physical  change  in  their  personal 
appearance  ?  Have  we  not,  on  the  contrary, 
most  incontrovertible  testimony  that  individu- 
al tribes  of  people  have  in  their  progress  chan- 
ged organically — that  is,  have  changed  in  fig- 
ure, stature,  strength  ? 

But  there  is  a  greater  proof  of  identity  of 
race  than  any  physical  evidence  that  can  be 
given  ;  one  which  M.  Courtet  has  entirely 
overlooked,  and  that  is,  language.  It  is  here 
that  we  trace  beyond  any  doubt  the  fact  of 
people,  who  are  now  distinguished  strongly 
from  each  other  by  a  diversity  of  physical 
characteristics,  having  branched  ofF  from  one. 
original  stock.  What  is  more,  as  we  look 
into  the  history  of  languages,  we  find,  as  eve- 
ry reflecting  and  penetrating  mind  might  ex- 
pect, that  they  have  been  going  through  the 
same  changes  as  have  acted  upon  man's 
physical  constitution.  By  them  we  trace  an 
original  tongue,  diverging  first  into  slight  and 
scarcely-differing  dialects,  afterwards  through 
time  and  position  becoming  as  disfincf,  and, 
to  the  common  observer,  as  difficult  to  iden- 
tify with  one  another,  as  the  people  who  speak 
them.  The  Jews  still  read  the  Bible  in  the 
language  in  which  it  was  written  when  Christ 
manifested  himself  upon  earth,  and  long  be- 
fore ;  could  an  Englishman  read  it  in  the 
language  of  Uiphilas  ?  Let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten, that  community  of  language  unites  us  in 
blood  with  naliveraces  whom  we  have  joined 
to  ourselves  politically,  on  the  distant  banks 
of  the  Indus.     It  is  particularly  the  study  of 


languages  that  makes  us  feel  and  recognize 
with  our  fellow-man  in  every  part  of  the 
globe  the  link  which  the  philosophy  of  M. 
Courtet  strives  to  sever.  In  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  languages,  we  truly  study  the  history 
of  man  in  his  different  migrations,  and  trace 
also  the  very  few  distinct  stocks  up  to  their 
grand  starting  point,  before  which  historical 
documents  of  another  kind,  the  Scriptures, 
inform  us  that  there  was  but  one. 

We  are  aware  that  M.  Courtet  talks  much 
of  treating  historically  the  science  of  man. 
But  we  have  many  proofs,  within  the  small 
compass  of  the  present  volume,  that  it  is  a 
task  far  beyond  his  grasp.  Sorry  are  we  to 
be  obliged  to  avow  it,  but  he  cannot  quote  an 
ordinary  writer  without  making  him  say  what 
he  never  dreamed  of  saying.  We  will  give 
a  single  instance,  that  v>e  may  not  incur  the 
charge  of  condemning  unjustly.  "Pliny," 
says  he,  "fancied  that  negroes  blackened 
their  skin,  and  made  their  hair  curl  by  bath- 
ing in  a  river  in  Thessaly,  which  had  the 
strange  property  of  thus  transforming  the 
characters  he  believed  common  to  the  whole 
race  of  mankind."*  This  wonderful  river 
was  the  far-famed  Peneus.  But  how,  it  may 
be  asked,  came  the  negroes  there  1  The  ques- 
tion occurs  to  ourselves,  and  we  were  satis- 
fied at  once  by  a  reference  to  the  original, 
which  runs  thus: — "In  Falisco  omnis  aqua 
pota  candidos  boves  facit :  in  Boeotia  amnis 
Melas  oves  nigras  :  Cephissus,  ex  eodem  lacu 
profluens,  albas  :  rursus  nigras  Peneus  :  ru- 
fasque  juxta  Ilium  Xanthus,  unde  et  nomen 
amni."_(Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  106.)  Piiny  is 
talking  of  wonderful  springs  and  rivers  ; — 
"  The  water  drank  in  the  fountain  Faliscus," 
says  he,  "  turns  oxen  white  :  in  Boeotia,  the 
river  Melas  turns  sheep  black;  the  Cephis- 
sus,  issuing  from  the  same  lake,  turns  them 
{the  sheep)  white;  the  Peneus,  again,  turns 
them  black  ;  and  the  Xanthus,  near  Ilium, 
turns  them  red,  and  hence  its  name."  Al- 
though we  do  not  deny  that  M.  Courtet  has 
as  much  right  to  take  sheep  for  men  as  he 
has  to  take  men  for  o ran  ou tangs,  yet  we 
consider  it  a  grave  infraction  of  his  own  sys- 
tem, to  turn  the  men  wto  negroes,  and  then 
to  curl  their  hair  gratuitously. 

When  the  reasoning  is  false,  the  conclu- 
sion need  scarcely  be  examined  ;  the  foun- 
dations destroyed,  the  building  naturally  falls 
to  the  ground.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass 
quickly  over  the  remainder  of  M.  Courtet's 
tieatise.     Having,  as  he  believes,  established 


*  "  Pline  le  naturaliste  avait  imagine  que  les 
negres  teignaient  leurs  corps  et  crepaient  leurs 
cheveux  en  se  baignant  dans  un  fleuve  de  Thes- 
salie  qui  avait  l'etrange  propriete  de  transformer 
ainsi  les  caracteres  qu'il  supposait  communs  a 
toute  l'espeece." — p.  4. 
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the  doctrine  4hat  man  is  an  animal  divided 
into  different  species,  radically  distinct  from 
each  other,  a  new  question  presents  itself, 
Whether  there  be  not  different  gradations  of 
intelligence,  equally  and  as  radically  distinct 
from  each  other  ;  in  other  words,  whether 
the  mind  is  not  as  material  a  member  of  the 
body  as  the  arm  or  the  foot,  and  whether, 
therefore,  it  is  not  **  by  the  original  law  of 
creation,"  greater  or  longer  in  some  species 
of  the  genus  Man  than  in  otherSi  This  ques- 
tion, discussed  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
first  section,  is  resolved  in  the  affirmative, 
and  it  appears  to  us  somewhat  unceremoni- 
ously. The  sum  of  M.  Courtet's  argument 
may  be  given  in  very  few  words  ;  it  amounts 
simply  to  this,  that  a  man  who  has  little  brains 
cannot  have  much  sense.  It  has  been  prov- 
ed, he  argues,  that  in  the  negro,  for  instance, 
the  forehead  is  by  an  immutable  law,  name- 
ly, the  law  of  his  creation,  depressed  ;  there- 
fore there  is  no  room  for  brains ;  therefore 
a  negro  has  no  brains  ;  therefore  he  possess- 
es, by  the  law  of  his  creation,  a  low  species 
of  intellect.  It  cannot  be  concealed,  howe- 
ver, that  in  this  argument  there  is  an  error 
in  pricipio.  The  depression  of  the  organs 
does  not  necessarily  show  a  want  of  brain, 
but  a  want  of  development.  The  mind  may  be 
there,  but  uncultivated  ;  a  long  state  of  entire 
barbarism,  rendering  it,  like  some  of  our 
peerages,  dormant.  Experience,  however, 
shows  us  that  education,  like  the  royal  prero- 
gative, can,  though  gradually,  restore  the  long- 
slumbering  faculties ;  and  as  the  intellect  is 
awakened,  the  organs  being  developed,  even 
the  depression  might  disappear  in  the  course 
of  a  generation  or  two.  But  besides  the  error 
in  principio,  religion  and  consciousness  come 
forward  and  tell  us  that  there  is  an  error  also 
in  to  to;  that  the  mind  is  neither  arm  nor 
foot ;  that  it  is  the  action  of  an  immaterial 
and  immortal  soul,  which,  except  in  this  state, 
where  its  energies  are  clogged  and  fettered 
by  its  mortal  tenement,  acknowledges  no 
physical  inequality ;  in  fine,  that  the  reason- 
ings of  M.  Courtet  are  triflings  unworthy  of 
a  Christian,  whatever  they  may  be  of  the 
mere  genus  Man,  species  European,  variety 
Frenchman,  in  which  he  is  so  proud  of  rang- 
ing himself. 

In  the  second  section  of  his  book,  M.  Cour- 
tet applies  the  principles  which  he  has  set 
down  in  the  preceding,  to  the  science  of  poli- 
tics ;  and  he  deduces  thence  the  doctrine, 
that  the  different  species  of  the  genus  man 
were  not  formed  to  live  apart,  like  different 
species  of  animals,  but  that  they  are  naturally 
made  to  lord  it  one  over  the  other  ;  and  that 
to  one  race  of  people  was  given  by  "  the  ori- 
ginal law  of  creation"  the  right  to  trample 
down  and  enslave  its  fellow  race.     And  thus 


he  goes  on  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  society;  in  India  and  other 
countries,  a  distinction  of  castes  ;  in  Ameri- 
ca, a  more  brutal  distinction  of  master  and 
slave  ;  in  the  middle  ages,  a  feudal  servitude  ; 
and  also  how  in  France,  there  is  now,  or 
there  is  fast  approaching,  a  state  of  no  dis- 
tinction at  all,  but  pure  SgalitS.  In  all  this 
he  treats  us  with  arguments  of  the  same 
stamp  as  those  we  have  examined,  and  be- 
haves towards  Aristotle  much  in  the  way  he 
had  already  done  towards  Pliny  and  Buffon. 
It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  follow  him 
into  this  division  of  the  subject.  His  theory 
is,  that  all  states  have  been  formed  by  the 
conjunction  of  species  of  the  genus  man,  who 
were  made  to  be  slaves,  or  little  better  ;  and 
of  species  of  the  same  genus,  who  were  made 
to  command,  and  who  commonly,  though  ap- 
parently not  always,  held  the  upper  hand  by 
right  of  conquest.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  if  we  followed  the  application  of  this  doc- 
trine closely  and  far,  we  should,  perhaps,  find 
some  such  curious  vagaries  of  the  "original 
law  of  creation"  as  would  not  a  little  sur- 
prise M.  Courtet ;  portions  of  one  species 
here,  in  their  natural  place  of  masters,  and 
there,  at  the  mercy  of  an  inferior  genus  ;  at 
one  time  up,  and  at  another  down  ;  nay,  in 
some  instances,  we  might  even  find  separated 
portions  of  one  body  meeting  without  recog- 
nizing the  law  of  affinity,  and  overthrowing 
all  rights  of  the  "original  law,"  by  lording  it 
over  their  own  blood.  In  England,  bound, 
or  rather  separated  by  our  feudal  feelings, 
we  have  kept  up  the  game  of  master  and 
man  even  unto  the  present  day  :  but  not  so 
in  France  :  there,  M.  Courtet  informs  us, 
the  different  species  of  man  crossed  so  often, 
that  by  degrees  the  whole  community  was 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  half  breed,  which  has 
been  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  an 
universal  equality,  until  now  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  ought  to  be  above  and  which  below. 
In  America,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  two 
extreme  links  of  the  genus  are  brought  in 
contact,  the  species  European  with  the  spe- 
cies Negro,  the  former  is  justified,  and  has  a 
right  by  "  the  original  law  of  creation,"  to 
flog  the  negro  to  his  work,  in  the  same  way 
that  one  beats  a  dog  to  teach  him  good  man- 
ners. Such  is  the  system  of  politics  which 
M.  Courtet  founds  upon  the  science  of  man  ! 
Be  it  ever  remembered  to  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land, that  land  polluted  by  feudal  despotism, 
and  where  the  two  species  have  not  yet  pro- 
duced a  half  breed  to  set  up  a  cry  oiigalile', 
that  she  has  held  out  her  hand  to  the  negro, 
proclaimed  the  great  Christian  principle  of 
equality  of  mankind,  and  told  him  that  he 
shall  be  enslaved  no  more,  since  the  "  nation 
of  shopkeepers"   has  sacrificed  millions  in 
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order  that  the  poor  slave  should  participate 
in  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  instruction. 
And  her  glory  is  none  the  less  in  that,  cold- 
hearted  as  her  neighbours  call  her,  she  has 
not  yielded  a  corner  for  planting  that  cold 
and  chilling  philosophy  which  has  amongst 
them  found  so  many  disciples.  If  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  is  a  measure  requiring  to 
be  proceeded  in  with  caution,  this  necessity 
does  not  arise  out  of  the  inequality  of  races 
and  intelligences  established  by  "  the  original 
law  of  creation  ;"  but  out  of  the  well-known 
fact  of  the  slow  progress  of  society,  by  which 
progress  both  the  intellectual  and  physical 
characters  of  men  are  modified  and  chang- 
ed. If  to  our  forefathers  of  the  thirteenth 
century  had  been  suddenly  given  the  politi- 
cal rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  de- 
scendants in  the  nineteenth,  the  result  must 
have  been  confusion  :  to  reduce  the  people 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  political  po- 
sition of  those  of  the  thirteenth  would  be  im- 
possible. To  place  the  slave,  who  has  been 
subject  to  the  whip,  suddenly  in  a  position  of 
equality  with  his  master,  would,  doubtless,  be 
a  dangerous  experiment,  until  he  had  gradu- 
ally and  duly  learnt  to  estimate  the  situation 
he  was  now  called  upon  to  fill. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Niklas  Medviezhia  Lapa,  Ata- 
man Kontrabandisiov,  fyc.  R.  Zotova. 
(Nicholas  Bearspaw,  the  Smuggler  Chief, 
tain;  or,  Traits  of  the  Life  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  An  Historical  Romance'by 
R.Zotov.)  3  vols.  St.  Petersburgh,1837. 

2.  Poviesli  Alexandra  Veltmana.  (Tales 
by  Alex.  Veltman.)     Moscow,  1837. 

3.  Sovremennilc,  Literalumii  ZhurnaL — 
(The  Contemporary.)  St.  Petersburg!!, 
1837. 

Some  time  has  elapsed  since  we  noticed  any 
productions  of  Russian  literature, — for  the 
paper  in  our  last  Number  on  the  "  Gazette 
of  the  Fine  Arts"  can  hardly  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  doing  so, — and  even  now  we  must 
speak  of  what  little  better  than  chance  has 
thrown  in  our  way.  We  can,  however, 
speak  most  decidedly  as  to  the  incorrectness 
of  the  statement  given  at  page  450  of  the 
same  number,  reported  to  have  been  made 
by  a  "  Russian  critic,"  and  copied  from  a 
Russian  periodical.  With  nothing  more  than 
that  brief  extract  for  our  information,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  judge  what  may  be  the  writer's 
animus  in  drawing  so  very  unfavourable  a  pic- 
ture of  his  countrymen's  labours  ;  possibly, 
he  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  try  the  effect 


of  ridicule,  in  inducing  them  to  devote  more 
time  and  thought  to  literary  composition,  in* 
stead  of  coming  hurriedly  before  the  public 
as  authors  so  soon  as  they  have  put  together 
enough  to  pass  muster  as  a  book.  Be  his 
intention  what  it  may,  he  certainly  does  great- 
ly exaggerate  when  he  would  impress  us  with 
the  notion  that  Russian  novels  do  not  average 
above  fifty  pages  per  volume  ;  or  else  we 
have  been  singularly  fortunate,  perhaps  the 
contrary,  in  never  having  encountered  any 
of  such  slender  dimensions.  The  one  we  are 
about  to  notice  extends  to  1183  goodly  pages, 
while  Bulgarin's  "  Dimitrii"  (reviewed  in  our 
8th  volume),  consists  of  upwards  of  1400.—* 
But  then  a  great  deduction,  we  are  assured, 
must  be  made  on  account  of  the  awful  length 
of  the  words,  owing  to  which  "  150  Russian 
printed  pages  would  not  make  more  than  60 
to  80  French  or  English."  Were  such  re- 
ally the  case,  books  translated  from  other 
languages  would  be  greatly  swelled  in  bulk, 
and  many  a  scanty,  widely-printed  English 
volume  would  be  improved  by  the  process 
into  a  very  portly  tome.  We  would,  there- 
fore, recommend  some  writers  nearer  home 
by  all  means  to  make  interest  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  get  themselves,  or,  what  they  may 
conceive  to  be  the  better  part  of  themselves — 
their  books,  into  good  condition  by  being 
translated  and  decked  in  the  costume  of  Rus- 
sian  typography.  Some  of  the  writings  of 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Washington  Irving,  and 
Bulwer,  besides  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
have  already  undergone  such  metamorphosis, 
with  what  result  we  cannot  undertake  to  say, 
never  having  met  with  them  so  disguised ; 
but  we  are  rather  obstinately  sceptical  as  to 
the  asserted  dimensions,  for  it  so  happens, 
that  there  is  now  lying  on  our  table  a  work 
in  Russian  and  French,  printed  in  opposite 
pages,  where  the  latter  occupies  more  space 
than  the  former ;  frequently  almost  double 
the  number  of  words  to  express  in  the  one 
idiom  the  meaning  of  the  other.  In  fact,  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  call  the  "  Russian  cri- 
tic," a  mere  impostor,  and  no  Russian  at  all, 
but  an  egregious  ignoramus,  if  merely  for 
talking  of  ten-syllable  words.  Undoubtedly 
to  English  newspaper  readers  Russian  names 
do  appear  of  most  startling  length,  barbarous, 
and  almost  unpronounceable,  especially  when 
dressed  out  according  to  German  orthogra- 
phy,  which  renders  one  character,  at  least,  a 
complete  phalanx  of  consonants,  such  a3  the 
schtscht.  Greek  itself  would  be  thought  ex- 
ceedingly uncouth  and  barbarous  in  Roman 
characters.  But  the  Russian  is  so  far  from 
being  a  harsh  language,  that  in  his  compari- 
son and  estimate  of  the  various  European 
tongues,  Jenisch  places  it  next  to  the  Italian 
for  softness  and  musical  qualities. 
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We  have,  perhaps,  bestowed  much  more 
notice  on  the  flippant  "  Russian  critic"  than 
he  is  entitled  to  on  his  own  account,  though 
not  more  than  necessary  to  undeceive  those 
who  may  have  taken  his  sneering  hyperboles 
for  sober  truth.  Such  extravagant  assertions 
can  be  boldly  denied  :  would  that  we  could 
with  equal  confidence,  declare  the  works  al- 
luded to  generally  as  good  in  point  of  quality 
as  of  quantify.  In  itself  the  charge  of  defi- 
ciency in  the  latter  respect,  would,  if  correct, 
be  reproachful  chiefly  as  leaving  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  in  prose  works  of  fiction  nothing 
has  yet  been  attempted,  beyond  sketches 
which  do  not  afford  space  for  much  combi- 
nation of  incidents,  or  development  of  man- 
ners and  character ;  and  which,  therefore, 
unless  they  happen  to  display  unusual  inge- 
nuity or  power, — strong  vivid  delineation, 
either  comic  or  pathetic,  make  but  a  very 
slight  and  transitory  impression  on  the  read- 
er. It  would  further  seem  to  say,  there  are 
no  writers  capable  of  inventing  a  varied  and 
well-connected  narrative  of  any  extent,  or  of 
achieving  more  than  either  a  bare  outline, 
divested  of  all  accessories  and  details,  or  else, 
what  is  in  its  very  nature  episodical,  and  con- 
fined to  detached  scenes  and  incidents  : 
these,  unless  drawn  with  ability,  are  apt  to  be 
provokingly  feeble  and  vapid.  Are  we  to 
understand  from  the  "  critic's"  remarks,  that 
this  department  of  Russian  literature  is  now 
in  the  phase  formerly  marked  by  the  Arabi- 
an tale  and  Italian  novella  ?  or  that,  while 
more  ambitious  in  its  aim,  it  betrays  great 
want  of  skill  and  power,  coupled  with  no  lit- 
tle indolence  on  the  part  of  those  who  attempt 
it  1  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  produc- 
tions in  question  are  as  clumsy  and  crude  in 
execution,  as  they  are  brief  in  substance — as 
tame  and  lifeless  in  regard  both  to  drawing 
and  colouring  as  they  are  scanty  and  limited 
in  respect  to  subject  ?  Unluckily  we  are  not 
informed  whether,  confining  his  splenetic 
censure  to  their  insignificance  as  regards 
material  bulk,  the  "  critic"  is  better  satisfied 
with  their  intrinsic  and  literary  worth.  We 
strongly  suspect  he  is  not ;  unless  he  makes 
up  for  his  severity  one  way  by  his  indulgence 
in  another. 

Speaking  from  the  generality  of  the  speci- 
mens, we  should  say  that  in  their  tales  and 
novellettes,  and  productions  of  that  descrip- 
tion, Russian  writers  have  shown  very  little 
talent,  and  just  as  little  originality.  Instead 
of  pursuing  the  simple  and  rational  course  of 
describing  what  really  exists  in  the  world 
around  them,  so  as  to  convey  a  faithful  por- 
traiture of  native  society  and  manners,  of 
actual  feelings  and  passions  in  their  varied 
phases  and  degrees,  not  caring  whether  what 
was  so  produced  accorded  or  not  with  the 
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literary  fashions  of  other  countries,  they  seem 
solicitous  to  adopt  express  patterns  from 
these  ;  as  if  authorship  and  tailorship  were 
pretty  nearly  alike.  The  very  closeness  of 
the  imitation  evinces  carelessness  and  want 
of  study;  for  study  of  their  models  would 
lead  them  to  reject  much,  and  adopt  only 
what  they  can  make  their  own,  or  improve 
upon.  Owing  to  this  fatal  mechanical  sys- 
tem of  imitation,  we  meet  with  German  mar- 
vellousness  and  horrors,  with  scenes  drawn 
from  Parisian  salons  and  boudoirs,  with  so 
much  that  is  obviously  exotic,  with  common- 
place hackneyed  characters  and  events,  with 
stale,  worn-out  satire,-— in  short,  with  all  the 
usual  assortment  of  the  literary  stock  in  trade 
and  properties  of  their  neighbours,  furbished 
up  afresh,  but  evidently  the  worse  for  the 
wear,  and  looking  no  better  than  cast  ofT 
frippery.  Even  where  the  scene  and  per- 
sonages are  entirely  Russian,  and  belong  to 
the  present  day,  we  are  forced  to  look  upon 
them  with  mistrust,  because  very  rarely  in- 
deed do  they  possess  the  air  of  genuine  re- 
presentations or  actual  life.  For  the  roman- 
tic we  obtain  only  the  fantastical ;  for  the 
natural  we  have  the  childish  ;  for  the  simple 
the  trivial ;  and  the  maudlin  for  the  pathetic. 
Almost  all  is  more  or  less  strained,  in  false, 
if  not  uniformly  bad  taste,  and  without  any 
of  that  freshness  of  mind  which  bestows  the 
attraction  of  novelty  on  what  is  itself  far  from 
new.  There  is  generally  such  an  absence 
of  verisimilitude,  that  even  when  we  happen 
lo  be  interested  or  amused,  we  cannot  help 
being  offended  at  the  want  of  truth  and  pro- 
bability ;  the  characters  are  little  more  than 
mere  masks,  tragic  or  comic,  as  may  be, 
but  in  either  case  exhibiting  one  set  expres- 
sion, whose  very  consistency  is  inconsistent 
with  nature.  The  personages  are,  for  the 
most  part,  rather  representatives  of  particu- 
lar classes,  than  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  ; 
and  this  absence  of  individuality  betrays  equal 
want  of  poetic  power,  and  ignorance  of  na- 
ture :  giving  us  not  the  ideal,  but  the  indefi- 
nite. It  has,  indeed,  been  advanced  as 
sound  critical  doctrine,  that  it  behoves  the 
dramatist — and.  if  so,  the  novelist  also — to 
substitute  general  tor  personal  character ;  the 
species  for  the  individual ;  as  if  individuality 
and  personality  were  precisely  the  same,  and 
it  were  impossible  for  a  writer  to  invest  the 
creature  of  his  own  invention  with  those  traits 
of  character  and  feeling  that  shall  at  once 
stamp  him  as  an  individual ;  and,  as  such, 
distinguished  from  a  thousand  others  who 
may  resemble  him  generally,  and  in  very 
many  points.  Yet  what  is  this  but  omitting 
ail  those  finer  and  ever-varying  tints  which, 
let  the  ground  and  predominating  hue  of  cha- 
racter be  the  same,  enable  us  to  recognize  its 
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positite  modifications  as  they  respectively 
exist.  It  may  be  the  approved  system  of  the 
old  French  school,  but  it  is  not  that  of  nature, 
nor  of  Shakspeare.  It  may  give  us  Lelios 
and  Leanders,  Erastes  and  Marquisses,  but 
neither  the  one  FalstafTnor  the  one  Hamlet, 
any  more  than  a  Parson  Adams,  or  a  Sancho 
Panza.  Characters  so  delineated  are,  even 
at  the  best,  no  better  than  paintings  in  mono- 
chrome, without  either  the  verity  of  local  co- 
louring or  the  variety  arising  from  its  diver- 
sity of  hues  and  tints. 

We  must  not  look  to  Russian  novels  for 
forcible  delineations  of  character ;  yet  we 
could  in  some  measure  oveilook  their  feeble- 
ness on  that  score,  did  they  but  furnish  us 
with  accurate  and  clever  pictures  of  every- 
day life.  Either  their  writers,  however,  con- 
sider such  things  as  by  far  too  unpretending 
and  homely,  or  else  they  feel  themselves 
wholly  unequal  to  the  task  of  rescuing  them 
from  common-place,  and  investing  them  with 
a  real  interest.  They  trust  for  effect  to  in- 
cidents fantastic  and  improbable,  and,  for  the 
most  part  also  stale  and  hacknied,  without  a 
claim  to  invention  or  ingenuity.  Worse 
than  all,  there  is  a  want  of  healthy  moral 
feeling  likewise  :  we  do  not  assert  that  they 
are  decidedly  immoral ;  but  can  seldom  dis- 
cover aught  like  a  moral  aim  of  any  kind. 
We  would  not  have  morality  dished  up  in 
works  of  fiction,  so  as  to  form  their  chief  in- 
gredient, and  all  the  rest  serve  only  to  gar- 
nish it ;  yet,  without  being  converted  either 
into  sermons  or  ethic  discourses,  novels  may 
be  made  to  convey  very  instructive  lessons 
of  morality  and  prudence,  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  human  nature  ;  especially  when, 
instead  of  formal  preaching,  the  reader  un- 
consciously gleans  them  from  the  narrative  ; 
for  this  impresses  them  more  strongly  upon 
his  conviction. 

If  ethic  instruction  be  not  their  forte,  few 
Russian  novelists  or  tale  writers  atone  for 
this  deficiency  by  any  great  knowledge  of 
the  world  or  of  life.  Certainly  not  Alexan- 
der Veltman,  at  present  an  author  of  some 
popularity,  and  not  destitute  of  cleverness  to 
a  certain  degree,  but  strangely  extravagant 
and  absurd,  occasionally  to  downright  silli- 
ness. In  his  tale  of  Erotida,  a  young  officer 
falls  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  retired 
military  man, — or  at  least  so  manages  that 
the  young  lady  falls  in  love  with  him,  while 
he  ingratiates  himself  with  her  father  by  be- 
ing a  patient  listener  to  the  old  gentleman's 
narratives  of  his  campaigns  in  the  reign  of 
Catharine  II.  Matters  seem  in  a  fair  train 
for  coming  to  an  telaircissement,  when  the 
scene  is  suddenly  shifted,  and  we  meet  with 
the  hero,  now  a  Colonel,  at  Carlsbad ;  four 
or  five  years  being  supposed  to  have  elapsed 


in  the  interim.  Here  he  enters  into  all  the 
dissipations  of  that  watering-place,  including 
the  gaming-table,  at  which  he  pillages  a  young 
stranger  of  several  sums  of  money  ;  but  ihis 
does  not  prevent  their  being  en  a  friendly 
footing  together,  and  the  colonel  makes  his 
new  acquaintance  the  confidant  of  his  former 
attachment  to  Erotida,  whom  he  describes  as 
a  badly  educated  country  girl,  brought  up 
entirely  by  her  father.  At  this  juncture  a 
Polish  lady  of  rank  and  fortune  makes  her 
appearance  at  Carlsbad,  and  attracts  univer- 
sal admiration  by  her  beauty.  The  colonel 
is  determined  to  win  her,  nor  is  it  long  before 
he  contrives  to  introduce  himself ;  at  length 
she  proposes  an  exchange  of  rings,  and  after 
some  slight  hesitation  he  gives  her  his,  which 
has  Erotida's  name  engraven  upon  it.  The 
same  day  he  meets  with  his  stranger  ac- 
quaintance at  the  gaming  table,  wins  all  his 
cash,  and  afterwards  his  ring,  the  other  ha- 
ving set  it  at  stake.  On  examining  he  finds 
it  to  be  the  same  he  had  given  to  the  fair 
Pole,  and  insists  upon  being  informed  how 
his  companion  obtained  it.  A  refusal  on  the 
loser's  part  to  give  any  explanation  produces 
angry  words,  and  a  challenge  to  immediate 
duel  without  seconds.  Accordingly  they 
meet  at  a  spot  outside  the  town  ;  the  colonel 
fires  and  shoots  his  antagonist,  who  expires 
after  revealing  that  he  is  no  other  than  Ero- 
tida, and  also  her  successful  rival,  the  Polish 
lady  !  This  extravagant  tissue  of  improba- 
bilities is  not  rendered  the  less  startling  by  the 
writer's  assurance  that  it  was  related  to  him 
by  the  colonel  himself;  the  indifference  and 
levity  with  which  the  story  is  told,  mingles 
something  like  disgust  with  our  incredulity. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  other  coun- 
tries, surely  in  Russia,  where  novel  writing 
is  as  yet  quite  in  its  infancy,  the  materials 
cannot  be  so  exhausted,  that  authors  have 
no  alternative  between  repeating  subjects 
already  worn  threadbare,  or  recurring  to 
the  exaggerated  and  chimerical.  After  all, 
it  arises,  perchance,  from  being  still  in  in- 
fancy, that  this  species  of  literature  there 
exhibits  so  much  false  and  perverted  taste; 
refinement,  kept  within  the  bounds  of  good 
sense,  will  be  found  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  and  the  simple;  by  the  latter  we 
mean  manly  simplicity,  the  very  reverse  of 
what  is  frequently  mistaken  for  it.  The 
time  perhaps  may  arrive  when,  abandoning 
their  present  track,  Russian  writers  will  take 
their  subjects  from  ordinary  life,  and  repre- 
sent it  without  any  of  the  caricature,  over- 
strained and  forced,  yet  originating  in  feeble- 
ness, which  now  more  or  less  pervades  all 
their  attempts  in  that  class  of  fiction.  We 
would  gladly  give  up  all  their  historical  ro- 
mances and  flashy  melodramatic  tales  for 
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one  such  narrative  as  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, or  one  clear  and  vivid  picture  of  do- 
mestic life,  as  exhibited  in  Miss  Austen's 
novels — full  of  vigour  and  force,  yet  quiet 
and  perfectly  unpretending1.  Nay,  we  should 
be  happy,  we  will  not  say  to  meet  with  one 
such  brilliant  and  finely-touched  representa- 
tions of  society,  as  those  from  the  pen  of 
Miss  Edgeworth  ;  but  to  obtain  even  a  few 
correct  sketchings  of  every-day  scenes,  eve- 
ry-day incidents,  aud  every-day  bodies,  like 
Miss  Mitford's. 

It  must  be  confessed,  mere  paintings  of 
manners  belong  to  a  subordinate  walk  of 
fiction,  demanding  liitle  more  than  close  ob- 
servation, coupled  with  the  power  of  descrip- 
tion ;  this  is  apt,  moreover,  to  degenerate 
into  the  trifling  and  tedious.  Still  it  has  va- 
lue precisely  upon  the  account  on  which  it 
has  been  objected  to,  namely,  that  manners 
are  fluctuating  and  changing;  because,  in 
proportion  as  these  become  obsolete,  the  pic- 
ture acquires  an  historical  interest,  which  it 
could  not  possess  for  those  already  conver- 
sant with  its  subject.  A  few  such  tableaux 
de  genre,  preserving  to  us  all  the  still  life 
and  costume,  and  the  very  look  of  Athenian 
or  Roman  society,  would  convey  fuller  and 
more  exact  information  of  the  kind  than  can 
now  be  gleaned  from  all  the  ancient  writers 
by  diligent  investigators  like  Barthelemi  and 
Bottiger.  Who  would  not  give  an  entire 
sheif  of  such  romances  as  the  Arcadia,  for  a 
tale  exhibiting  vivid  and  accurately  deline- 
ated manners  of  the  same  date? — for  their 
minor  details  our  early  dramatists  afford  us 
little  more  than  incidental  hints  and  allu- 
sions. What  we  have  just  remarked  holds 
good,  too,  in  regard  to  distance  of  place  as 
of  time;  works  of  that  class  reflecting  their 
originals  alike  to  other  nations  and  to  other 
generations. 

For  these  matters  either  the  readers  in 
Russia  have  no  taste,  or  the  writers  no  ta- 
lent ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is,  perhaps, 
rather  fortunate  than  otherwise,  that  there 
is  both  a  demand  for  and  a  supply  of  histo- 
rical romances.  In  these  an  author  is,  in 
some  degree,  tied  down  to  sober  sense  and 
matter  of  fact,  at  least  as  far  as  he  follows 
the  events  and  personages  of  the  period  se- 
lected; and  however  indifferently  executed, 
we  are  almost  sure  to  derive  some  slight  in- 
formation :  either  what  has  been  forgotten 
is  revived  in  memory;  or,  if  entirely  novel, 
it  leads  to  inquiries  after  more  authentic  re- 
cords. This  species  of  composition  has  been 
objected  to,  as  falsifying  history  by  fancy, 
and  producing  erroneous  impressions  not 
easily  removeable  afterwards  ;  al<o  as  tend- 
ing to  render  sober  history  fl at  and  insipid, 
in  comparison  with  the  more  attractive  form 


of  romance.  There  is  some  truth  in  this: 
but  the  same  objections  apply  equally  to  the 
historical  drama,  to  which  class  nearly  all 
tragedies  belong.  Nevertheless,  it  has  ne- 
ver been  objected  to  such  productions  that 
they  are,  on  that  account,  censurable,  as  fal- 
sifying history,  distorting  its  forms,  and 
changing  its  hues,  till  all  semblance  to  the 
original  is  utterly  destroyed. 

Admitting,  however,  that  there  is  some 
justice  in  the  remark,  as  it  applies  to  the 
class  generally,  we  can  assure  our  readers, 
that  Zotov's  Niklas  has  as  little  to  answer 
for,  on  the  score  of  disguising  history,  and 
putting  it  into  masquerade,  as  any  produc- 
tion of  the  kind  we  ever  met  with ;  it  being 
not  so  much  an  historical  romance,  as  a  frag- 
ment of  history  and  a  fiction  linked  to  each 
other,  but  not  united  or  mingled  together. 
We  have,  indeed,  both  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia,  and  his  son  Frederick  the  Great 
brought  very  prominently  before  us ;  yet, 
though  allowed  to  see  much  of  them,  we 
find  them  say  or  do  little  more  than  had 
previously  been  told  by  biographers  and 
anecdote  writers.  In  fact,  the  author  does 
not  even  attempt  to  conceal  this,  for  he  con- 
stantly refers  to  Thiebault  and  the  Memoires 
de  la  Margravine  de  Bareith ;  which  latter, 
in  particular,  he  has  put  under  contribution, 
translating  numerous  passages  of  consider- 
able length,  so  that,  at  intervals,  we  almost 
forget  his  story,  and  fancy  we  are  reading 
the  history  of  the  Fredericks.  The  mode 
he  has  adopted  cannot,  therefore,  so  much 
be  termed  interweaving  fictions  with  record- 
ed events,  as  patching  up  one  with  the  other. 
In  the  title  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  be- 
stow upon  his  romance,  M.  Zotov  is  not 
quite  so  ingenuous  as  when  treating  us  with 
extracts  from  the  Margravines  Memoires  ; 
for  Niklas  is  but  a  subordinate  personage 
in  the  tale,  nor  does  so  much  interest  attach 
to  him,  as  a  character  and  agent,  as  to  Har- 
vey Birch  in  The  Spy.  The  real  hero,  or 
protagonist,  he  whose  fortunes  constitute  the 
ground-work  of  the  whole  narrative,  and, 
by  bringing  him  in  contact  with  the  royal 
personages  above-mentioned,  serve  to  intro- 
duce the  historical  portions,  is  Paul  Werner, 
son  of  the  pastor  of  Blankenthal.  He  appears 
first  upon  the  stage,  retires  from  it  the  very 
last,  and  this  in  the  strangest  position  in 
which  hero  of  romance  ever  yet  found  him- 
self at  the  end  of  three  volumes.  It  cer- 
tainly took  us  quite  by  surprise ;  for,  at  only 
five  pages  from  the  conclusion,  we  could 
not  see  how  the  author  would  contrive  to 
get  rid  of  him,  except  by  letting  us  find  him 
un  beau  matin  dead  in  his  bed ;  when  lo!  a 
perfect  deus  ex  machind — but  let  us  not  an- 
ticipate. 
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At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Paul  Werner  is 
a  daily  visiter  at  the  chateau  of  the  Baron- 
ess Neuperg,  near  Breslau,  as  instructor  to 
her  daughter  Adelaide,  younger  than  him- 
self only  by  a  year.  Though  exceedingly 
well  qualified  by  study  and  attainments, 
Paul  would  by  most  be  considered  exceed- 
ingly unfitted  for  the  task,  when  described 
as  singularly  precocious,  with  a  form  rival 
ling  that  of  Adonis',  and  already  conspicu- 
ous for  the  quality  which  afterwards  recom- 
mends him  to  Frederick  William.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  no  more  than  we  expect,  when 
we  find  a  mutual  attachment  between  pre- 
ceptor and  pupil.  A  discovery  takes  place, 
and  Paul  is  banished  from  the  chateau;  a 
circumstance  not  at  all  disagreeable  in  itself 
to  his  cousin  Henrietta,  who,  cherishing  a 
more  than  sisterly  affection  for  Paul,  has 
long  been  jealous  of  his  holding  such  con- 
stant and  unrestrained  intercourse  with  Ade- 
laide :  and  that  this  is  now  broken  off,  appa- 
rently for  ever,  in  some  degree  reconciles 
her  to  the  idea  of  being  herself  separated 
from  him.  Paul,  by  his  father's  advice,  sets 
out  for  Vienna,  where  the  pastor  has  reason 
to  expect  he  will  meet  with  a  protector  and 
patron,  in  his  old  friend  and  university  com- 
panion, Reichhold,  superintendent  general 
of  the  Lutheran  clergy.  The  account  of  the 
preparations  for  Paul's  departure,  his  own 
grief  at  taking  leave  of  his  friends  and  native 
village,  mingled  with  curiosity  and  pleasur- 
able anticipation  in  regard  to  his  journey ; 
Henrietta's  passionate  sorrow7 ;  the  worthy 
pastor's  parental  feeling  and  impressive  ex- 
hortation to  his  son — all  this  is  simply  and 
naturally  told,  and  with  a  degree  of  touch- 
ing, homely  pathos,  that  convinces  us  the 
writer  would  succeed  far  better  in  domestic 
subjects  and  scenes,  than  in  the  more  ambi- 
tious walk  of  romance.  Paul's  journey  to 
the  capital  of  Austria  is  not  deficient  in  in- 
terest, the  impressions  made  upon  him  by 
the  objects  along  his  route,  and  those  he 
views,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  city  where  all 
is  perfectly  new  and  striking,  being  well 
described.  Long  before  he  reaches  it  he 
has  shaken  offall  the  melancholy  attending 
a  separation  from  those  he  loves ;  and  not 
only  is  his  heart  much  lighter,  but  his  bun- 
dle is  become  much  heavier  than  when  he 
first  set  out ;  for,  on  starting  afresh  the  se- 
cond morning,  after  passing  the  night  on  a 
bench  in  the  tap-room  of  a  village  inn,  he 
discovers  that,  instead  of  having  been  robbed 
while  sleeping,  he  is  all  the  richer,  by  the 
addition  of  a  purse  well  filled  with  gold  — 
Little  wonder  ifj  with  such  earnest  of  for- 
tune's propitiousness,  far  more  substantial 
than  omens  in  general,  our  hero  views  every 
thing  couleur  de  rose.     He  has   nothing  to 


encounter,  in  the  way  of  repulse,  at  Vienna, 
except  at  first,  from  the  superintendent  gene- 
ral's porter ;  for  the  interview  with  his  pa- 
tron once  obtained,  he  is  forthwith  domiciled 
as  secretary  beneath  Reichhoid's  roof,  and 
taken  into  his  favour  and  confidence.  For 
a  while  all  goes  on  smoothly  ;  occupation 
in  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties,  and  in- 
tercourse with  the  intelligent  society  who 
frequent  his  patron's,  so  fully  engage  him, 
that  he  has  no  time  to  throw  himself  in  the 
way  of  adventures  abroad,  nor  is  there  any 
chance  of  their  coming  to  intrude  upon  him 
at  home.  Yet  such  halcyon  days  are  of 
shorter  duration  in  fiction  than  in  reality; 
because  a  novelist  cannot  afford  to  let  his 
hero  sleep  like  a  top,  unless  he  would  send 
his  readers  to  sleep  also,  because  he  fairly 
bids  them  good  night.  Finding  ourselves 
thus  becalmed  midway  in  the  first  volume, 
we,  of  course,  took  it  to  be  only  the  precur- 
sor of  a  storm.  In  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
Baron  Seckendorff  employs  all  his  influence 
against  the  Lutherans,  and  against  the  su- 
perintendant  general  more  especially,  on 
account  of  his  firmness  and  independent 
spirit,  as  well  as  his  abilities.  Meeting 
only  with  contumelious  opposition,  Reich- 
hold  resigns  his  office,  and  withdraws  from 
the  capital.  Paul,  in  the  meanwhile,  is 
summoned  before  Seckendorff,  who  informs 
him  that  government  thinks  proper  to  keep 
their  eye  upon  him,  and  therefore  proposes 
to  employ  him  in  his  own  department. — 
However  reluctant,  Paul  finds  he  has  no  al- 
ternative but  to  comply,  and  is  accordingly 
transferred  to  Schelmenhof,  the  baron's  chief 
secretary,  with  whom  he  is  placed  some- 
what on  the  footing  of  a  state  prisoner.  The 
captivity  to  which  he  is  thus  subjected,  so 
far  from  being  of  extreme  rigour,  would  by 
many  be  considered  very  tolerable ;  for  the 
whole  family  are  complaisant  enough  to- 
wards him,  and  Madame  disposed  to  be  very 
far  more  so  than  mere  good  manners  de- 
mand. There  is  no  risk  of  his  moping  him- 
self into  melancholy,  since  the  obliging  se- 
cretary, whose  forced  guest  he  now  is,  al- 
lows his  house  to  be  a  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  baron  and  his  intimates,  female  as 
well  as  male.  Among  these  is  the  Countess 
R.,  an  Hungarian,  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
who  is  willing  to  let  herself  pass  among 
scandal-mongers  for  Seckendorff's  favourite 
sultana,  in  order  thereby  to  escape  molesta- 
tion from  the  Austrian  government.  Not 
only  does  the  Countess  invite  Paul  to  her 
entertainments,  and  ui.d  ttakp  to  imrof'uce 
him  into  the  "  best  company,"  as  it  is  term- 
ed, of  Vienna,  having  received  the  minis- 
ter's permission  to  do  so ;  but  she  finds 
that  her  library  wants  to  be  catalogued  and 
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arranged,  and  can  think  of  no  one  so  capa- 
ble of  executing  that  task  as  her  young-  and 
handsome  protege.  That  the  lady  should 
feel  no  scruples  in  this  business  is  at  least 
intelligible;  but  that  the  baron  should  offer 
no  objections  to  an  arrangement  likely  to 
lead  to  something  more  than  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  books,  is  somewhat  staggering; 
yet  never  was  there  more  bat  eyed  indiffer- 
ence than  he  manifests  on  the  occasion. 

While  the  task  itself  gets  on  very  slowly 
the  consequences  of  it  develope  themselves 
rapidly ;  since  Paul  quickly  becomes  what 
the  baron  has  only  the  reputation  of  being. 
This  amour,  however,  does  not  prevent  him 
from  seeking  private  interviews  wilh  Adelaide 
Neuperg,  who,  with  her  mother  and  intended 
husband,  General  Braun,  happens  at  this 
juncture  to  be  at  Vienna.  These  clandestine 
meetings  are  discovered,  and  Baroness  Neu- 
perg and  the  general  apply  to  Seckendorff 
to  remove  Werner,  but  the  minister  only  or- 
ders him  to  be  put  under  arrest  for  a  few 
days.  It  is  not  long,  however,  before  Seck- 
endorffhimself,  discovering  the  familiarity  ex- 
isting between  him  and  the  countess,  becomes 
Werner's  most  determined  persecutor.  The 
lovers  instantly  seek  to  save  themselves  by 
flight  but  are  intercepted,  and  Seckendorff 
endeavors  to  prevail  on  the  emperor  (Charles 
VI.)  to  have  Paul  imprisoned  for  life,  and 
kept  to  labor  in  one  of  the  fortresses;  urging, 
among  other  accusations,  that  he  had  en- 
deavored to  inveigle  Adelaide  Neuperg  from 
her  relations,  and  had  been  guilty  of  great 
violence  towards  General  Braun.  All  he 
can  obtain  is,  that  Paul  is  sentenced  to  serve 
in  the  ranks  as  a  common  soldier.  At  this 
juncture,  Seckendorff  proceeds  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Prussia,  and  has  instructions  to  raise 
from  among  ths  Austrians  a  picked  compa- 
ny of  the  tallest  men,  as  a  present  the  most 
likely  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  Frederick 
William  ;  this  monarch,  though  the  very  re- 
verse of  prodigal  in  every  other  respect,  being 
well  known  to  have  spared  neither  pains  nor 
cost  in  collecting  warriors  of  gigantic  stature, 
for  which  purpose  he  retained  agents  in  other 
countries  besides  his  own  dominions.  Little 
imagining  that  he  shall  thereby  be  instrumen- 
tal in  advancing  Paul's  fortunes,  Baron,  now 
Count  Seckendorff,  causes  him  to  be  enroll- 
ed in  this  new  corps,  giving  strict  injunctions 
to  have  him  sharply  watched,  lest  he  should 
attempt  to  escape  on  the  route,  for  the  march 
lies  through  Silesia  and  passes  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Breslaw.  On  arivinjj  at  a  village  in 
that  district,  the  captain  of  he  troop  received 
a  visit  in  quarters  from  a  stranger  who  ofiers 
him  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on  condi- 
tion of  his  giving  up  Paul,  threatening  to 
send  a  bullet  through  his  head  if  he  refuses ; 


at  the  same  time  assuring  him  all  resistance 
on  the  part  of  his  men  will  be  vain,  for  that 
he  himself  has  a  far  stronger  troop  under  his 
own  command,  lying  in  wait  just  by  and  pre- 
pared to  attack  on  the  slightest   signal.     Of 
this  he  convinces   the  officer  by  taking  him 
to  the  spot  where  his  myrmidons  are  posted, 
on  which  the  other  submits  to  necessity,  and 
surrenders  up  Werner.     The  personage  who 
makes  his  appearance  thus  mysteriously  and 
melodramatically,  is  no  other  than  Nicolas 
Barenklau,or  Bearspaw,  himself,  who  although 
it  has  not  been  mentioned  by  us,  has  already 
figured  in  the  novel  under  a  different  character 
namely,  that  of  an  Hungarian  noble,  enthusi- 
astically enamoured  of  Henrietta.     Notwith- 
standing he  is  aware  that  in    Paul  he  has  a 
powerful  rival  in  her  affections,  this  Nicolas 
is  romantically  generous  towards  him,  for, 
among  other  good  offices,  it  was  he  who  had 
caused  the  purse  to  be  conveyed  into  Paul's 
bundle  at  the  village  inn.     It  should  also  be 
known  that  he  is  the  brother  of  the  Countess 
R.,  and  that  banished  from  his  native  country 
for   political   offences,   he  has  made  himself 
captain  of  a  very  numerous  and  formidable 
band  of  smugglers  in  the  vicinity  of  Breslaw. 
The  success  of  Nicolas'  plan  for  Werner's 
liberation,  proves  however  of  no  avail,  for  he 
is  shortly  after  retaken  by  some  of  Frederick 
William's  spies,  and  conducted    to    Berlin. 
His  arrival  there  is  particularly   opportune, 
for  the  exultation  the  king  feels  at  obtaining 
so  fine  an  addition  to  his  collection  of  human 
specimens,  entirely  cures  him  of  a  fit  of  hy- 
pochondria, in  which  he  announced  to  his 
family  and  ministers  his  intention  to  abdicate 
and  resign  the  crown  to  his  eldest  son  "Fritz." 
Paul  is  forthwith,  not  only  taken  into  favour, 
but  treated  also  with  unusual  familiarity,  and 
appointed  a  sort  of  governor  to  the  crown- 
prince,   of  whose   conduct   it  is  his  duty  to 
make  daily  report  to  the  king.     For  a  while 
he  discharges  this  office  with  tolerable  exac- 
titude ;  but  as  he  grows  more  intimate   with 
'•Fritz,"  ho  becomes  also  less  accurate  in  his 
reports,  and  conceals  from  the  father  all  that 
would  irritate  him  against  the  son.     He  even 
abets  the  prince's  attempt  to    escape,   which 
being  frustrated,  he  has  nothing  left  but  to 
effect  his  own,  and  at  length  makes  his  way 
to  Holland.     In  the  interim  his  father   and 
Henrietta,  who  have  been  residing  for  some 
time  at  Berlin,  are  filled  with  the  utmost  anx- 
iety for  his  fate,  when  the  Hungarian  sudden- 
ly makes  his  appearance  before  them.     He 
promises  to  discover  and  protect  Paul,  which 
generosity  obtains  for  him  Henrietta's  consent 
to  become  his  wife,  especially  as  it  is  accom- 
panied by  the  greater  generosity  of  offering 
to  resign  her  hand  should  the  disclosure   of 
his  history,  which  he  now  relates,  make  her 
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desirous  of  retracting  her  promise.  As  we 
must  abridge  our  analysis  of  events,  we  shall 
only  say  that  we  afterwards  find  the  count 
and  his  wife,  and  also  the  Countess  R.  and 
Werner,  inhabiting  a  castle  belonging  to  the 
latter,  in  the  environs  of  Ofen,  which  the 
countess  and  her  brother  have  fortified,  and 
made  the  strong. hold  of  the  insurgent  Hun- 
garian party.  In  the  new  character  she  here 
plays,  which  is  certainly  very  different  from 
thatofa  gay  woman  of  fashion  at  Vienna,  the 
countess  shows  no  ordinary  resolution.  And 
if  she  has  a  good  deal  of  an  amazon's  spirit 
in  her  composition,  she  has  also  something  of 
Helosia's,  though  arising  less  from  passion 
than  family  pride,  as  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  extract. 

We  have  only  to  premise  that  the  gover- 
nor of  Ofen  and  his  companions  have  just 
been  secured  as  prisoners  in  the  countess's 
castle. 

"  The  dinner  over,  it  was  agreed  that 
Werner,  as  being  the  most  competent  person 
among  then  for  such  a  task,  should  immedi- 
ately draw  up  a  full  report  of  the  whole 
transaction,  in  the  German  language,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  forthwith  dispatched 
to  the  Austrian  Cabinets-Rath.  He  accor- 
dingly proceeded  to  the  countess's  closet, 
whither  he  was  almost  immediately  followed 
by  Matilda  herself,  under  the  pretence  of 
giving  him  instructions  in  respect  to  the  exact 
particulars  that  ought  to  be  stated. 

"  ♦  So  Paul,'  exclaimed  the  countess,  after 
they  had  embraced  in  a  style  very  unusual  at 
political  conferences,  'the  die  is  at  length  cast!' 

"  '  And  it  is  now  my  duty,'  returned  he,  'to 
submit  implicitly  to  your  orders,  and  to 
share  your  destiny.' 

♦"Yet  I  plainly  discern  by  your  counten- 
ance that  this  business  does  not  meet  your 
approbation.' 

"  ♦  Consult  your  own  bosom,  Matilda,  and 
when  you  shall  have  put  the  question  fairly  to 
yourself;  tell  me  if  you  feel  justified  in  be- 
coming the  instigator  of  a  rebellion?' 

"'  What!  Paul,  and  do  you,  too,  like  our 
oppressors,  stigmatize  our  exertions  in  the 
defence  of  our  holiest  rights,  by  the  oppro- 
brious'name  of  rebellion1?' 

« *  When  subjects  demand  to  have  their 
rights  restored  to  then),  with  weapons  in  their 
hands,  it  certainly  does  not  look  much  un- 
like open  insurrection.' 

•"But  you  yourself  have  both  seen  and 
heard  what  are  their  intentions  towards  me.' 

"  '  And  you  knew  that  we  were  all  ready 
to  defend  you  to  the  very  last.  But  now  the  die 
as  you  observe  is  thrown.  All  therefore,  I 
have  to  pray  for  is,  that  it  may  be  my  tate 
to  breathe  my  last  upon  your  bosom.' 

A  long  and  impassioned  kiss  was  the  reply 
to  this  speech.  In  one  moment,  the  letter  to 
the  Cabinets-Rath,  the  affairs  of  Hungary,  and 
the  future,  with  its  gloomy  shadows  of  danger 
and  bloodshed,  and  suffering,  were  all  for- 
gotten. Entranced  in  the  full  rapture  of  the  pre- 


sent moment,  the  lovers  had  neither  thoughts 
nor  wishes  in  regard  to  what  time  might  have 
in  store  for  them. 

"About  an  hour  afterwards  Paul  returned 
to  the  assembled  male-contents,  and  read 
aloud  the  document  which  he  had  drawn  up. 
*  *  *  As  soon  as  the  Countess  was  able  to 
speak  again  with  Paul  quite  alone  she  renew- 
ed their  late  conversation,  endeavouring 
to  reassure  and  convince  him  of  the  probabil- 
ity of  their  enterprize  being  crowned  with 
success, 

" '  Dearest  Matilda,  '  replied  he,'  as  I  stated 
to  the  Cabinets-Rath,  this  is  already  the 
twelfth  war  which  Hungary  has  declared 
against  Austria.  Austria  herself  does  not 
require  to  be  told  so  ;  but  I  wish  to  impress 
the  fact  forcibly  upon  yourself  and  all  your 
partizans,  with  the  view  of  convincing  you 
how  fruitless  are  your  exertions,  how  hope- 
less the  struggle,  and  consequently  how  un- 
lawful your  resistance.' 

" '  Unlawful,  do  you  say  ?'  exclaimed  the 
Countess,  with  evident  dissatisfaction,  and  in  a 
tone  of  reproach. 

" « The  term  unlawful  displeases  you  I  find 
Matilda;  nevertheless  it  appears  to  me  a  very 
mild  one.  Yet  why  should  we  now  enter  into 
such  discussions;  and  quarrel  about  matters 
iike  these  ?  Of  what  importance  can  it  be, 
whether  I  sincerely  approve  or  not  what  has 
been  done,  so  long  as  my  whole  soul,  all  my 
wishes,  my  very  existence  are  centred  in  you 
alone?  Do  you  doubt  my  readiness  to  die 
for  you,  even  could  I  thereby  gratify  only 
the  slightest  of  your  wishes  ?  But  truce  to 
all  reflections  on  affairs  that  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  our  feelings  towards 
each  other.  In  all  other  places  you  are  the 
leader  of  the  Hungarian  insurgents,  and  my- 
self no  more  than  your  adjutant  and  secreta- 
ry,— the  vassal  who  owes  you  unqualified 
obedience, — strict  fidelity  to  your  friends 
and  counsellors.  Elsewhere  I  cheerfully  per- 
form all  your  mandates,  and  am  ready  to 
lay  down  my  life  in  your  service.  But  here 
you  are  my  own  Matilda  — mine  by  all  the 
ties  of  rapturous  love.  Here  I  breathe  only 
the  most  devoted  passion, — feel  only  the 
transport  of  being  beloved  with  a  fervour 
equal  to  my  own.  Here  I  have  no  other 
thought,  no  wish  beyond  Matilda.  Did  you 
fully  participate  in  these  feelings,  you  would 
not  have  your  mind  engaged  with  thoughts 
of  Austria  and  the  dangers  that  menace  us 
thence. 

"  *  And  is  it  from  you  Paul,  that  I  am  forced 
to  hear  this  !  Ungrateful  man  !  Is  it  thus 
that  you  pretend  to  judge  of  a  woman's  feel- 
ings ? — of  that  depth  of  tenderness  and  pas- 
sion that  fills  her  breast?  Who  knows  how 
soon  I  may  have  cause  to  reproach  you  with 
infidelity  or  indifference  towards  me  ?  But 
never  will  you  experience  any  change  of 
sentiment  on  my  part.' 

"  '  Matilda,  what  an  idea  !  Can  you  then 
really  allow  yourself  to  imagine .' 

" 'Enough,  Paul.  You  are  a  man;  men 
have  hearts  and  feelings  differently  framed 
from  ours ;  and  so  far  you  are  to  be  excused. 
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But  you  men  have  no  idea  of  the  enthusiasm 
ot  love,  save  in  enjoyment.  Devoted  as  you 
funcy  yourselves  to  be,  let  but  some  fresh 
conquest  present  itself,  and  you  are  ready  to 
pursue  it  instantly,  without  the  slightest  com- 
punction :  nay,  perhaps,  immediately  after- 
wards return  to  your  former  object,  and 
breathe  out  protestations  of  unchangeable  at- 
tachment.' 

"  '  And  you  women,'  returned  Paul,  with 
some  warmth,  ■  are  incapable  of  judging  of  the 
intenseness  und  impetuosity  of  feeling  which 
animates  us  men.  Nature  has  bestowed  on 
you  less  susceptibility — passions  not  only  less 
energetic,  but  more  transient.  To  feed  your 
vanity  by  seeing  a  swarm  of  admirers  flutter- 
ing round  you,  this  is  the  triumph  dearest  to 
a  woman's  soul.  Ever  eager  to  catch  at  emp- 
ty toys  and  painted  baubles,  she  has  little 
sympathy  for  the  sincere  homage  of  the 
heart :  she  neither  values  nor  comprehends, 
but  treats  it  with  incredulous  levity.  Nay, 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  repair  the  mischief 
she  has  wrought,  by  compasionating  the  vic- 
tim of  her  cruel  thoughtlessness,  she  leaves 
him  to  his  fate,  and  to  despair.' 

M  '  And  pray,  Paul,  whom  are  you  describ- 
ing,— a  woman,  or  a  monster  1  Or  are  you 
of  opinion  that  picture  at  all  resembles  me?' 

"  *  Oh  !  no,  no  !  Pardon  me,  Matilda,  my 
own  enchanting  Matilda,  I  entreat  you  to  par- 
don me.' 

***** 

"  •  Away  with  these  reproachful  forebod- 
ings. Is  it  possible  that  you  can  doubt  the 
continuance  of  the  passion  I  entertain  for  you? 
Is  it  possible  that  I  can  ever  become  chang- 
ed towards  you  ?  Even  could  I  cease  to 
love, — were  any  traitor  feeling  of  incon- 
stancy to  harbour  itself  in  my  bosom,  should 
I  not  still  remain  bound  to  you  by  every  sa- 
cred tie,  both  of  honour  and  gratitude,  as 
strongly  as  by  the  most  passionate  love  V 

" '  Paul,'  replied  the  Countess,  with  an  ex. 
pression  of  seriousness,  c  little  do  you  com- 
prehend either  the  sentiment  of  love,  or  the 
heart  of  a  woman.  If  you  can  feel  that  you 
are  capable  of  remaining  attached  to  me  out 
of  gratitude  alone,  you  are  already  estranged 
from  me  in  your  soul — already  become  more 
than  indifferent.  Love  asks  not  gratitude 
in  return,  but  equal  love.  There  is  no  other 
sentiment  which  can  make  up  for  the  want  of 
it,  or  its  place.  To  my  love  for  you  I  have 
sacrificed  all.  All  I  seek  in  repayment  is — 
your  gratitude  ? — the  word  chills  me  : — your 
life? — No,your  love.  It  is  this,  and  this  alone, 
that  can  satisfy  me.' 

14  Paul  took  advantage  of  this  moment  of 
high- wrought  passion  and  tenderness,  to 
touch  upon  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  them 
both.  Frequently  before  now  had  he  ventur- 
ed to  open  the  subject  to  Matilda,  but  on  each 
occasion  had  been  able  to  obtain  no  other  re- 
ply than  kisses,  which  cut  short  his  argu- 
ments. Yet,  brought  up  in  the  rules  of  strict 
morality,  he  could  not  help,  notwithstanding 
all  the  felicity  he  experienced  in  their  mutual 
love,  feeling  disquieted  when  he  reflected  that 
it  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  church, 
fc  "'Dearest  Matilda,'  said  he,  'you  often 


torment  yourself  by  fancying  the  possibility 
of  my  becoming  estranged.  Why  not  then 
consent  to  what  would  effectually  set  both  of 
us  quite  at  ease  on  that  point.  Were  you  to 
agree  to  even  a  secret  marriage  between 
us ' 

'•  < That  subject  again !'  exclaimed  the  Count- 
ess in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  at  the  same  time 
disengaging  herself  from  his  arms.  'What 
singular  and  cold  beings  you  men  are.  You 
never  know  when  to  be  satisfied.  What  is  it 
you  want,  Paul  ?  What  is  it  you  would  fain 
persuade  me  to  do  1  Were  I  not  fully  convin- 
ced that  your  solicitation  arises  merely  out  of 
the  prejudices  in  which  you  have  been 
brought  up,  I  should  begin  to  suspect  that  it 
was  dictated  by  interested  and  ambitious  mo- 
tives, if  not  by  somethng  worse.  Hear  my  re- 
ply. Hitherto  I  have  always  put  a  stop  to 
your  importune  and  idle  request,  either  by 
jesting  or  caresses  ;  but  now,  when  our  oppo- 
sition to  Austria  opens  a  new  career  to  us, 
— when,  perhaps  within  a  brief  week,  either 
you  or  myself  may  fall  in  the  contest  with 
our  foes,  I  am  compelled  to  tell  you  decid- 
edly, and  without  reserve,  that  a  marriage  be- 
tween us  is  impossible.  My  person,  my  love, 
my  actions,  are  my  own ;  for  them  I  am  res- 
ponsible to  no  one  :  but  my  name,  Paul,  that 
belongs  to  my  country  and  my  ancestors.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  am  actuated  neither  by  ambition, 
nor  by  selfishness.  No,  it  is  a  duty  even  su- 
perior to  that  of  love :  a  duty  towards  the 
laws  of  my  country ;  towards  the  honour  of 
my  forefathers.  And  should  you,  Paul,  ever 
have  to  choose  between  the  claims  of  your 
country  and  those  of  love,  sacrifice  the  latter 
to  the  former,  and  discharge  your  duty  to 
your  fatherland,  though  at  the  cost  of  all 
besides.' 

''  Both  continued  for  some  minutes  in  si- 
lence. A  feeling  perfectly  new,  and  for  which 
he  could  not  account,  took  possession  of  Paul. 
It  was  astonishment  at  the  loftiness  of  spirit 
displayed  by  the  Countess;  yet  it  served 
rather  to  chill  him.  Nor  could  he  help  con- 
fessing to  himself,  that  it  is  better  for  a  woman 
to  remain  a  woman  ;  and  that  it  would  have 
been  infinitely  more  flattering  to  him,  had  the 
Countes?,  after  so  many  more  important  sa- 
crifices prevailed  upon  herself  to  sacrifice  her 
haughty  pride  to  her  passion." 

The  castle  is  besieged  next  day  by  the 
Austrian  General  Braun,  and  after  a  dread- 
ful resistance  taken  by  assault.  The  count 
loses  his  life,  and  both  his  sister  and  Werner 
are  wounded ;  the  former  mortally.  The 
scene  now  changes  to  Berlin,  where  Freder- 
ick II.  has  just  succeeded  to  the  throne;  his 
character  and  mode  of  living  are  delineated 
at  considerable  length,  with  anecdotes  of 
many  of  his  associates,  including  Voltaire; 
— all  which  makes  a  gap  in  the  story.  Af- 
ter serving  some  time  in  the  Hungarian 
Guards  of  Maria  Theresa,  to  whom  he  had 
been  recommended  by  the  countess,  who  is 
related  to  have  expired  in  the  princess'  arms, 
Werner  arrives  at  [Berlin,  where   he  is  ta- 
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ken  into  the  closest  favour  by  the  king,  his 
former  companion,  and  becomes  his  constant 
military  associate  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  The  various  adventures  he  now  en- 
counters we  shall  pass  over  altogether,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  stating  that  he  at 
length  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  at 
the  battle  of  ZorndorfF,and  is  carried  prison- 
er to  St.  Petersburg.  He  is,  however,  not 
only  treated  with  all  the  consideration  due  to 
the  high  military  rank  he  has  now  attained, 
but  is  noticed  in  the  most  flattering  manner 
by  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  a  nd  by  the  grand- 
duke  and  his  consort,  afterwards  Catherine 
II.,  who  is  here  described  in  all  the  lustre 
of  youthful  beauty.  The  grand-duke  being 
a  warm  admirer  of  Fredrick,  the  death  of 
the  empress  causes  a  termination  of  hostili- 
ties, and  Paul  returns  to  his  former  master. 
Fast  verging  towards  the  mature  age  of  fif- 
ty, a  period  of  life  when  a  man  is  quite  unfit 
for  service  as  the  hero  of  a  novel,  nothing 
remains  for  him  but  to  retire  to  the  chateau  of 
Blankenthal,  which  has  been  bestowed  up- 
on him  by  Frederick,  and  there  settle  tran- 
quilly for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  To  be 
so  disposed  of,  however,  without  previously 
qualifying  by  undergoing  the  ceremony  of 
matrimony  would  be  contrary  to  all  legiti- 
mate precedent.  Accordingly,  he  is  married, 
but  at  the  pains  of  no  longer  courtship  than 
a  mere  meeting  and  explanation  ;  for  on  his 
arrival  at  Blankenthal  he  is  startled  at  be- 
holding the  Adelaide  of  his  first  love  re- 
stored to  him  unchanged,  in  the  budding 
beauty  between  girlhood  and  womanhood. 
This  fair  vision  turns  out  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Adelaide  and  General  Braun,  who,  both 
her  parents  being  dead,  is  residing  with  a 
sister  of  her  father's  at  Blankenthal.  The 
result,  which  has  already  been  announced, 
is  summed  up  in  a  couple  of  pages;  and 
the  romance  concludes  with  Werner's 
obtaining  for  a  bride  one  to  whose  mother 
he  would  willingly  have  united  himself  full 
fifteen  years  before  his  second  Adelaide  was 
born  ! 

For  this  very  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected conclusion  the  author  comprises  his 
apology  in  the  single  word  sudba  (fate!) 
We  should  rather  ascribe  it  to  the  perplexi- 
ty into  which  he  had  brought  himself  by  his 
own  want  of  dexterity  ;  for  he  seems  to  have 
written  without  any  settled  plan,  trusting  en- 
tirely to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for  filling 
up  his  narrative,  as  well  as  disposing  of  his 
actors.  Besides  this,  he  seems  to  have  com- 
posed his  story  equally  at  random  in  an- 
other respect,  and  without  sentiment  or  in- 
structive tendency  of  any  kind,  unless  we 
can  bring  ourselves  to  fancy  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  show  fate,  and  not  conduct,  as  the 
arbiter  of  human  destiny,  and  men  them- 


selves the  passive  playthings  of  circumstan- 
ces. Of  artistical  power  this  romance,  ta- 
ken generally,  exhibits  a  very  mediocre 
grade;  it  being  a  novel  merely  ot  incident 
and  anecdote,  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at 
either  character  or  passion.  Indeed,  the 
hero  boasts  no  particular  merit,  unless  that 
of  being  "  a  respectable  tall  youth,"  so  fre- 
quently put  forward  by  advertising  footmen. 
Nevertheless,  he  cannot  be  charged  with  be- 
ing too  perfect — one  of  those  faultless 
monsters  of  propriety  whose  very  excellence 
renders  them  intolerable  bores.  In  truth, 
his  good  qualities  are  mixed  with  considera- 
ble alloy  ;  for  nothwithstanding  the  pious 
education  he  has  received,  he  is  decidedly  a 
libertine  in  practice,  if  not  in  principle;  and 
his  criminal  errors  in  this  respect  are  very 
gratuitously  paraded  by  the  author,  not  only 
in  scenes  that  are  quite  parasitical  to  the 
story,  but  in  situations  of  such  imminent 
hazard,  that  none  but  a  debauchee  would 
yield  to  temptation  at  such  time.  Thus, 
just  after  being  liberated  by  Nicholas,  when 
pursuing  his  way  without  knowing  in  what 
direction  he  is  journeying,  he  is  offered  an 
asylum  for  the  night  by  a  poor  widow  ;  in 
return  for  which  charitable  act,  he  unscru- 
pulously corrupts  the  honour  of  her  daugh- 
ter. To  say  the  least,  all  this  is  in  very  bad 
taste:  for,  in  the  first  place,  such  conduct 
bespeaks  a  hardened  profligacy  at  variance 
with  the  general  character,  and  almost  de- 
stroys our  sympathy  for  the  fugitive;  in  the 
next,  this  and  other  scenes  of  a  similar  de- 
scription serve  only  to  disgust  the  decent 
reader,  without  satisfying  the  more  deprav- 
ed. 

Although  justly  dissatisfied  with  Zotov's 
romance  for  the  reasonjust  mentioned, and  for 
its  defective  story  and  want  of  connected  in- 
terest, we  must  confess  that  it  engaged  our  at- 
tention from  beginning  to  end.  Yet  even  here 
we  have  some  misgivings  as  to  its  power,and 
suspect  that  had  it  not  been  in  the  Russian 
language  and  the  production  of  a  Russian 
author  we  might  possibly  have  laid  it  aside 
as  mediocre  if  not  tedious.  In  fact  it  is  less 
attractive  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
story  and  actors  likewise  belonged  to  Rus- 
sia, since  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  it 
reads  like  an  imitation,  if  not  exactly  a  trans- 
lation,from  the  German.  Unless  they  display 
very  superior  talent  we  have  no  great  predi- 
lection for  works  of  fiction,  either  dramatic 
or  narrative,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  a 
different  country  from  the  writer's  own. 
Whatever  ability  may  be  shown  in  the  gen- 
eral conception,  there  is  always  something 
that  unpleasantly  reminds  us,  from  time  to 
time,  that  the  author  is  not  at  home  ;  that, 
even  where  costume  is  tolerably  adhered  to, 
betrays  the  constraint  produced  by  an  imper- 
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feci  acquaintance,  and  imparls  to  the  whole 
the  sickly  feebleness  of  an  exotic.  Rather 
than  such  transplantations  we  would  have 
translations;  the  debilitation  produced  by 
transfusion  from  one  language  to  another  be- 
ing— for  those  who  cannot  read  the  originals, 
preferable  to  the  selection  of  a  foreign  sub- 
ject. Few  of  our  readers  require  to  be  told 
what  strange  work  French  authors  make 
when  they  lay  the  scene  of  their  novels  in 
this  country,  and  undertake  to  represent 
English  society,  manners,  and  feelings. 
The  Italian  dramatists,  whenever  they  at- 
tempt the  sime  are  a  degree  more  absurd, 
frequently  giving  us  the  most  farcical  cari- 
catures, or  else  pictures  only  not  contradic- 
tory to  truth  because  destitute  of  the  slightest 
attempt  at  it.  If  truth  be  occasionally  reach- 
ed, it  is  but  by  accident  and  in  one  or  two 
casual  features,  with  which  all  the  rest  is 
out  of  keeping. 

A  writer  in  the  Sovremennik,  (one  of  the 
publications  whose  title  is  perfixed  to  this 
article,)  is  nearly  of  the  same  opinion  as 
ourselves;  for  in  speaking  of  the  present 
state  of  the  drama,  where  opera  and  ballet 
reign  paramount,  he  says, 

"  Most  heartily  do  I  pity  the  condition  of 
our  Russian  actors,  who  live  amidst  a  fresh 
and  active  population,  exhibiting  such  diver- 
sified shades  of  character  and  manners  ;  yet 
instead  of  havipg  to  look  at  them  for  models, 
are  obliged  to  personate  beings  whom  they 
never  encountered  off  the  stage.  What 
can  they  possibly  make  of  the  fantastic  heroes 
it  is  their  lot  to  represent;  creatures  who  are 
neither  Frenchmen  nor  Germans,  but  mere 
puppets,  vulgar  counterfeits  of  humanity, 
destitute  both  of  physiognomy  and  emotion. 
How  can  it  be  expected  that  talent  should 
either  display  itself  or  be  nourished  in  such 
a  school  ]  We  are  Russians :  for  heaven's 
sake  then  give  us  Russian  characters.  Let 
us  behold  our  own  follies,  our  own  foi- 
bles, our  own  perversities.  Drag  these  on 
the  stage  that  they  may  there  meet  with  the 
ridicule  they  so  well  merit.  And  the  autho- 
rity of  ridicule  is  most  powerful :  while  it 
takes  from  offenders  neither  life  nor  proper- 
ty, it  punishes  by  humbling,  and  making 
them  feel  like  a  haunted  hare  with  the  dogs 
just  behind  her.  We,  however,  have  so  drill, 
ed  ourselves  by  the  pattern  of  French  and 
other  exotic  scenes  that  we  are  now  positive- 
ly scared  at  the  idea  of  producing  any  thing 
strictly  our  own.  Should  any  one  make  the 
attempt  and  set  before  us  a  well  drawn  re- 
semblance of  character  such  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to,  we  instantly  ask  if  it  be  not  a 
personal  satire,  and  for  whom  it  is  intended  ; 
and  this  merely  because  it  is  not  one  of  those 
hackneyed  theatrical  tyrants,  bribe-taking 
judges,  or  other  stale  worn-out  personages 
which  authors  now  grown  toothless,  parade 
before  us  just  as  they  do  their  eternal 
figuranti — some  of  whom  must  have  capered 
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on  the  boards  full  forty  years.  It  is  a  thou- 
sand pities  we  should  be  so  exceedingly- 
thin-skinned  and  so  readily  take  alarm  at  the 
least  indication  of  what  looks  like  living 
character.  It  it  time  for  us  to  understand 
that  really  faithful  delineation  does  not  con- 
sist in  copying  merely  the  broader  and  more 
palpable  traits,  but  in  exhibiting  also  much 
that  shall  be  specific  both  in  mode  and  phy- 
siognomy, and  at  the  same  time  bear  the 
stamp  of  nationality ;  so  as  to  produce  a 
strong  impression  by  its  graphic  power,  and 
make  us  say  to  ourselves,  we  have  met  some 
one  whom  this  exactly  resembles.  Such  is 
the  system  we  ought  to  adopt,  as  conforma- 
ble to  nature  and  really  instructive.  But  we, 
on  the  contrary,  seem  to  have  converted  the 
theatre  into  an  empty  rattle  for  grown  up 
babies,  forgetting  that  it  ought  to  be  a  school 
where  an  audience  may  be  tutored  while 
they  go  only  to  be  amused." 

Much  of  this  would  apply  to  other  coun- 
tries as  well  as  Russia,  for  the  comedy 
which  reflects  the  actual  habits  and  interests 
of  society  has  been  expelled  from  the  stage 
to  take  refuge  in  novels.  Whether  this 
change  be  not  ascribable  to  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  habits  of  society  itself, 
is  a  question  lor  whose  solution  we  may  re- 
fer to  what  was  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
drama  in  our  36th  Number.  Certain  it  is 
that  even  those  who  do  show  any  power  and 
talent  in  writing  for  the  stage  resort  toother 
times  and  other  lands  for  subjects.  Had  M. 
Zotov  not  played  truant  after  a  similar  fa- 
shion, but  sought  his  materials  on  native 
ground,  he  would  have  produced  a  more  in- 
teresting story,  simply  because  bearing  less 
resemblance  to  one  of  stale  pattern  and  fo- 
reign manufacture. 

We  should  therefore  unquestionably  de- 
cide in  preference  for  the  historical  romance 
from  which  a  specimen  of  considerable 
length  is  introduced  in  the  Sovremennik. 
Its  title  is  "  Prokopious  Liapunov,  or  the 
Times  of  the  Interregnum,"  and  its  author  is 
a  lady  who  has  previously  appeared  before 
the  public  as  a  novelist  in  her  M  Kniaz 
Skopin  Shuisky,"  to  which  this  new  ro- 
mance is  intended  as  a  sequel.  Not  having 
seen  the  former  work  we  can  judge  of  her 
talent  only  by  the  portion  here  introduced ; 
but  if  we  may  estimate  the  whole  from  this 
detached  fragment,  we  should  not  scruple  to 
say  that  it  possesses  strong  interest,  and  ex- 
hibits much  dramatic  power.  The  most 
prominent  character  in  the  scenes  selected, 
is  the  Princess  Catherine  Gregorievna  Sko- 
pin Shuisky,  who,  resembling  Lady  Mac- 
betb.in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  her  husband 
to  the  throne,  has  removed  Prince  Michael 
by  poison.  The  better  to  elude  suspicion 
she  pays  a  formal  visit  of  condolence  to  the 
prince's  mother  and   widow,   the  latter   of 
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whom  has  become  deranged  in  consequence 
of  her  husband's  death.  Should  the  story 
be  well  conducted  to  the  end  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  prove  one  of  the  most  successful  works 
of  the  kind  to  which  Russia  has  yet  given 
birth.  At  all  events,  the  scene  and  charac- 
ters being  altogether  national,  it  is  so  far 
preferable  to  Zotov's  romance. 

The  Sovremennik  or  Contemporary,  it- 
self, is  not  so  much  a  periodical  as  a  work 
brought  out  periodically ;  it  having  nothing 
whatever  of  the  character  of  a  journal,except- 
ing  a  list  of  new  books  at  the  end  of  each 
volume,  four  of  which  appear  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  In  fact,  it  is  merely  a  collection 
of  magazine  articles  in  prose  arid  verse,  by 
various  contributors,  among  whom  are  se- 
veral of  the  most  popular  literary  names  of 
the  day ;  and  it  also  contains  various,  till  now, 
unpublished  pieces  by  the  late  Alexander 
Pushkin,  for  the  benefit  of  whose  family  the 
work  was  brought  out.  Among  these  is 
the  fragment  of  an  unfinished  historical 
novel,  entitled  the  A  rap,  or  Moor,  of  Peter 
the  Great.  The  plot  hinges  upon  the  desire 
of  Peter  to  secure  a  bride  for  his  sable  fa- 
vourite in  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  nobles, 
greatly  to  the  scandal  of  some  members  of 
her  family,  and  to  the  extreme  dissatisfaction 
of  the  young  lady,  she  having  already  pro- 
vided herself  with  a  lover  more  to  her  liking, 
though  not  her  father's.  Another  of  his 
pieces  is  a  critique  on  Chateaubriand's  Mil- 
ton, or  rather  observations  on  Milton  and  on 
Chateaubriand,  in  which  he  shows  himself 
very  well  acquainted  with  both  the  writings 
and  the  character  of  our  great  English 
bard ;  and  in  the  course  of  which  he  takes 
occasion  to  animadvert  very  strongly  on 
Victor  Hugo  and  Alfred  de  Vigny,  for  the 
little  respect  manifested  for  Milton  in  the 
part  they  have  severally  assigned  him  in 
"  Cromwell"  and  "  Cinq  Mars."  We  may 
observe,  this  is  not  the  first  time  Victor  Hu- 
go has  been  taken  to  task  by  a  Russian, 
since  his  Notre  Dame  is  treated  very  cava- 
lierly by  Baron  Brambeus,  alias  Senkovsky, 
in  his  satrical  tale  intituled  Satan's  Levee, 
in  which  production  there  are  many  traits  re- 
minding us  of  Swift's  sarcasm  and  general 
freedom  of  speech. 

Our  regret  at  finding  so  lew  articles  of 
critical  disquisition  in  the  Sovremennik  is 
rather  increased  than  lessened  by  the  perusal 
of  the  one  above  referred  to,  and  Prince- 
Viazemsky's  literary  biography  of  the  dra- 
matist Von  Visin.  The  latter  is  the  more 
acceptable,  because  this  is  a  department  of 
literature  hitherto  almost  untouched  in  Rus- 
sia ;  and  the  biography  introduced  furnish- 
es an  excellent  model  for  an  entire  series 
wherein  the  characters  and   writings  of  all 


the  principal  authors  should  be  analytically 
examined.  Prince  Volkonsky  has  contri- 
buted an  article  on  the  Divina  Commedia; 
but  whether  Voltaire  be  correct  or  not  in 
saying  Dante  is  now  never  read,  we  are 
made  to  read  so  much  about  him  and  his 
poem, — upon  which  every  dabbler  in  Italian 
has  something  to  say, — that  we  could  very 
well  have  spared  what  is  not  at  all  recom- 
mendtd  by  novelty  of  any  kind.  The  same 
may  in  some  measure  be  said  of  Byron  ; 
nevertheless,  as  many  of  our  readers  may 
be  curious  to  learn  what  view  is  taken  of 
their  countrymen's  talents  and  character  by 
a  critic  so  far  north,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing picture  of  him  from  a  tale,  which,  were 
we  to  trust  to  the  initials  affixed  to  it,  we 
might  conclude  to  be  by  Ivan  Bulgarin, 
though  the  story  itself  has  too  much  of 
German  mysticism  and  mysteriousness  in  it 
to  allow  us  to  imagine  it  proceeds  from  that 
writer. 

"Shakspeare,"  said  the  baron, "  comprised 
in  himself  a  type  of  all  nations  and  all  ages.  In 
him  we  have  the  essence  of  romance  and  of 
poetry ;  of  playful  song,  and  of  profound 
philosophy.  Since  his  death,  his  fame  has 
extended  itself  immeasureably  ;  accordingly, 
thousands  of  commentators  have  fastened  up- 
on his  writings,  and,  after  tearing  them  to 
pieces  with  their  claws,  have  employed  them- 
selves in  attempting  to  analyse  them  chemi- 
cally, or  in  examining  them  microscopically. 
Yet  up  to  this  moment,  they  have  obtained 
nothing  from  all  their  experiments  ;  their  re- 
torts have  not  been  able  to  extract  his  essence; 
and  why  1  Because  Shakspeare  is  nature, — 
because  his  genius  took  its  root  in  the  human 
heart,  while  w  ith  its  topmost  boughs  it  reached 
the  sky." 

■  Yet,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Byron  ] 
It  does  not  follow,  because  Shakspeare  was 
great  that  Byron  was  not  so  likewise.  Shak- 
speare was  not  fully  appreciated  by  his  con- 
temporaries ;  neither,  at  first  was  theo  tier 
for  the  Edinburgh  Review  lashed  his  rst 
performance  very  severely." 

" And  very  justly.     In  fact,  his  Hours 

of  Idleness  betray  such  feebleness  and  medi- 
ocrity, that  on  reading  them,  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  he  persuaded  they  were  penned  by 
a  writer  of  talent — and  after  all,  Byron 
certainly  was  a  man  ot  talent — just  that  and 
no  more." 

"  How  ! — a  mere  man  of  taint — a  talented 
poet  and  no  more !  Is  it  thus  you  describe 
him  whose  genius  has  excited  the  admiration 
of  all  Europe !  Excuse  me,  baron,  but  I 
reallyjl  did  not  take  you  to  possess  so  much 
prejudice  or  so  much  pride,  as  'in  contradic- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  the  whole  world" 

"As  for  the  opinion  of  the  world,  that  you 
know  has  no  weight  with  me ;  neither  can  I 
be  said  to  show  myself  the  slave  of  preju- 
dice in  venturing  to  oppose  it,  consequently, 
you  are  not  very  logical  in  your  expressions 
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when  you  charge  me  with  being  prejudiced 
in  opposing  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  But 
to  return  to  Byron,  how  can  you  pretend  to 
say  that  he  was  undervalued  by  his  contem- 
poraries, when  there  never  was  a  writer 
whose  literary  fame  stood  so  high  during  his 
lifetime  !" 

"Yet  was  he  not  persecuted  by  his  coun- 
trymen, because  he  ventured  to  unmask  their 
hypocritical  pretensions  to  morality!  Even 
now  the  traditions  have  not  entirely  died 
away  which  represented  him  to  be  a  young 
man  devoid  of  principle,  the  champion  of 
immorality  in  his  poems,  and  a  nobleman  of 
insufferable  bad  ton{\)  Thus  was  he  judged 
and  spoken  of  in  London  society,  to  which 
for  whatever  poetic  feeling  it  may  now  pos- 
sess, has  to  thank  Byron  himself.  Before 
he  appeared  it  had  produced  no  distinguished 
talent ,-  for  I  do  not  here  include  eminent  po- 
litical characters,  who  constitute  a  class  by 
themselves.  Do  you  therefore,  I  ask,  side 
with  those  public  adversaries  who  endeavour- 
ed to  cry  down  the  poet  of  Childe  Harold!" 

"  All  this  sounds  very  fine;  yet  I  do  not 
perceive  wherefore  theLondon  public,or  rather 
the  public  of  Great  Britain,  ought  to  be  slan- 
dered, because  Lord  Byron  was  a  young 
man  devoid  of  religious  or  moral  principle ; 
or,  what  is  still  worse,  desired  to  pass  for 
such.  Englishmen  readily  concede  him  very 
high  poetical  merit — great  power  of  versifi- 
cation, mastery  of  language,  brilliance  of  ex- 
pression, with  occasionally  a  really  profound 
thought,  generally  borrowed,  however,  from 
Shakspeare  who  seems  to  have  held  the  torch 
to  your  favourite  poet ;  yet  this  does  not 
blind  them  to  the  extravagances  of  his  con- 
duct,— extravagances  he  could  very  well 
have  afforded  to  dispense  with,  and  which 
certainly  did  not  add  any  real  lustre  to 
his  literary  character.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
less  as  a  poet  than  as  a  man  that  I  judge 
Byron.  Perhaps  1  am  deficient  in  that 
warmth  of  feeling  that  would  enable  me  to 
do  justice  to  him  in  the  former  capacity ; 
but  1  must  say  that  his  Corsairs,  '  whose  flag 
the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey,'  strike  me  as 
being  not  a  little  ridiculous  and  theatrical 
withal,  because  your  real  corsair  trembles  in 
good  earnest  as  soon  as  he  catches  sight  of 
the  flag  of  an  English  frigate,  and  instantly 
makes  all  sail  he  can,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  countrymen  of  the  poet  who  has 
described  him  to  be  a  prodigy  of  valour  and 
daring  hardihood.  In  my  opinion,  the  war- 
fare of  pirates  partakes  very  little  of  the 
heroic  or  poetical,  since  they  invariably  re- 
serve their  attacks  for  the  weakest  foe,  and 
have  no  higher  ambition  that  to  pillage  tra- 
ders and  merchant  ships,  carefully  avoiding 
men  of  war.  Doubtless  Childe  Harold  made 
in  its  day  a  very  strong  sensation,  on  account 
of  its  being  quite  a  novelty — the  first  Childe 
Harold  the  world  had  seen  ;  yet  since  then 
we  have  had  so  many  of  the  race,  both  in 
real  life  and  poetry,  that  I  hardly  know 
whether  we  ought  to  feel  grateful  towards 
the  prototype,  or  anathematize  it  for  having 


infested  the  world  with  its  monster  brood. 
Notwithstanding  that  he  had  a  limping  foot, 
Byron  had  no  little  of  the  fop  in  his  composi- 
tion, and  had  cleverness  and  vogue  enough 
to  be  able  to  set  new  fashions  in  poetry  and 
in  shirt-collars,  giving  a  highly  poetical  turn 
to  the  latter.  In  the  year  1812,  Childe  Ha- 
rold made  its  appearance,  and  forthwith 
caused  a  kind  of  misanthropical  scepticism 
to  be  considered  good  ton :  every  one,  accor- 
dingly, affected  it,  and  pretended  to  hold  the 
whole  human  race  in  contemptuous  scorn. 
Such,  at  least,  was  then  the  prevailing  mood 
in  England.  From  that  instant  Byron  began 
to  pour  out,  one  after  the  other,  effusions  con- 
ceived in  the  same  strain,  breathing  fierce 
despair  and  icy  misanthropy  in  every  line ; 
and  so  far  I  give  him  credit  for  knowing 
how  to  avail  himself  of  the  foible  of  public 
taste.  *****  Trust  me,  the  time  is 
approaching  when  Byron  will  take  his 
place  in  the  category  of  the  past;  and 
when,  although  his  talent  will  always 
command  respect,  it  will  cease  to  have 
any  influence  whatever  upon  litera- 
ture." 

This  speaker  in  the  dialogue  then  goes 
on  to  criticise  Manfred,  which  he  contends 
is  merely  a  puny  imitation  of  Gothe's  Faust , 
and  otherwise  animadverts  very  freely  upon 
the  English  poet,  both  as  a  writer  and  a 
man :  giving  us  a  quantity  of  paltry  and 
mistaken  criticism  like  much  of  the  forego- 
ing, suited  only  to  the  poorest  capacity. 

Of  the  Russian  novel-writers  we  need 
merely  observe  that  at  present  they  are  pur- 
suing an  erroneous  course,  adhering  as  if 
it  were  a  particular  merit,  to  all  the  conven- 
tional and  worn-out  forms ;  falling  in  conse- 
quence into  the  flimsy  and  vapid,  no  less  in 
the  serious  than  in  the  frivolous  ;  and  studi- 
ously avoiding,  as  it  would  seem,  all  that 
bears  upon  the  stronger  and  more  perma- 
nent interests  of  society,  and  comes  home  to 
its  feelings  and  understanding.  If  this  spe- 
cies of  literature  is  incapable  of  higher  aim 
than  furnishing  a  gossiping  kind  of  reading 
to  the  idle  and  indolent ;  if,  like  Scheherzade, 
its  office  is  to  lull  us  into  an  agreeable  drow- 
siness between  sleeping  and  waking,  then 
indeed  it  matters  little  of  what  its  gossip  con- 
sists, so  long  as  it  is  not  positively  perni- 
cious. But  such  productions,  far  from 
advancing  the  literature  of  a  country  must 
themselves  lose  all  literary  caste,  and  find 
their  level  infinitely  lower  among  the  mass 
of  trifles  that  engage  the  trifling,  and  on 
which  alone  they  fix  their  lethargic  atten- 
tion ;  mistaking  moonshi?ie  for  reality  through 
utter  ignorance,  wilful  or  involuntary,  of  what 
constitutes  the  interests  and  pursuits  not  of 
mere  idlers  but  of  the  active  and  actual 
world. 
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Art.  V. — Dona  Isabel  de  Solis,  Reyna  de 
Granada;  Novela  Historica.  (Da.  Isa. 
bel  de  Solis,  Queen  of  Granada ;  an  His- 
torical Novel.)  By  Don  Francisco  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Rosa.     Madrid,  1837. 

The  author  of  this  novel  has  often  been  be- 
fore the  public ;  some  of  his  works  have 
already  been  reviewed  by  the  literary  peri- 
odicals of  this  metropolis,  and  his  name  as  a 
statesman  and  a  politician  has  of  late  acqui- 
red no  small  celebrity  :  we  may  therefore 
take  a  passing  glance  of  his  life,  so  far  as 
concerns  his  writings.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa 
began  his  literary  career  by  the  publication, 
in  1808,  of  some  witty  pamphlets  upon  the 
effects  which  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish 
territory  by  the  troops  of  Buonaparte  was 
calculated  to  produce  on  a  nation  eminently 
proud,  and  holding  fast  and  tenaciously  to 
its  ancient  institutions.  After  this  first  suc- 
cess, he  obtained  farther  reputation  by  the 
publication  of  an  essay  upon  the  Spanish 
Insurrection  of  1808,  which  appeared  in  a 
journal  of  that  period  called  El  Espahol. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  he  cultivated  lite- 
rature, Martinez  de  la  Rosa  played  a  most 
conspicuous  part  in  the  Cortes  of  1813, 
where  he  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  Spanish  orators.  This,  as  well  as 
the  active  share  which  he  took  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Peninsula  during  the 
captivity  of  King  Ferdinand  VII.,  brought 
upon  him  the  ill-will  and  anger  of  that  mon- 
arch, who,  upon  his  return  to  his  paternal 
dominions  in  1814,  caused  the  author  to  be 
cast  together  with  Arguelles  and  several 
other  eminent  patriots,  into  one  of  the  dun- 
geons on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  persecution  to  which  he  was  on 
this  occasion  exposed,  and  his  long  imprison- 
ment, impaired  his  health  and  preyed  upon 
his  spirits  :  it  has  even  been  hinted  by  cri- 
tics, who,  while  reviewing  his  works,  were, 
we  fear,  under  the  influence  of  party,  that  by 
his  long  confinement  he  has  lost  a  great  deal 
of  that  liveliness  which  was  discernible  in 
all  the  writings  of  his  youthful  years ;  and 
that,  even  after  he  had  been  restored  to  liber- 
ty and  to  power,  a  certain  dejection  was 
always  perceivable,  both  in  his  speeches  and 
compositions.  But  this  assertion  is  entirely 
unfounded  ;  for  in  his  numerous  subsequent 
productions  he  has  given  ample  proofs  of  a 
fecundity  and  liveliness  of  imagination  une- 
qualled by  any  of  the  modern  Spanish  au- 
thors. In  1820  he  published  his  Arte  Poet- 
ica,  which  by  the  voluminous  notes  he  added 
to  it  may  be  called  a  critical  work  upon 
Spanish  literature,  rather  than  a  mere  trea- 
tise on  versification,  as  its  title  would  seem 
to   imply.     During   his  exile  from    1823  to 


1828,  he  published  in  Paris  a  collection  of 
his  lyrical  and  other  poems,  among  which 
the  «*  Siege  of  Saragossa"  and  a  few  light 
compositions  were  very  much  admired.  He 
also  wrote,  while  in  Spain,  some  dramas  for 
the  theatre  ;  namely,  ho  que  puede  un  Em- 
pleo  (The  Effects  of  a  Place  ;)  and  La  Hija 
en  Cam  y  la  Madre  en  las  Mascaras.  (The 
Mother  at  the  Masquerade  and  the  Daugh- 
ter at  Home.)  Tragedy  he  likewise  at- 
tempted though  without  much  success,  and 
wrote  La  Viuda  de  Padilla,  (The  Widow 
of  Padilla,)  to  an  edition  of  which  he  prefixed 
a  very  learned  introduction  upon  the  wars 
of  the  Comunidades,  written  with  great  vi- 
gour and  spirit;  Moraima,  Edipo,  also  tra- 
gedies ;  The  Conspiracy  of  Venice,  a  drama, 
lately  acted  in  the  theatres  of  Madrid,  and 
which,  we  believe,  has  never  been  printed  ; 
and  another  drama,  written  in  French,  and 
performed  with  some  success  at  the  Porte 
St.  Martin  in  Paris,  bearing  the  title  of  Aben- 
Omcya.  Since  his  return  to  his  country  he 
has  published  an  historical  work  with  the  title 
of  Bosquejo  Historico  (Historical  Sketch,) 
containing  a  narrative  of  some  of  the  events 
which  preceded  the  conquest  of  Granada 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ;  and  the  first 
volume  (only)  of  a  political  work,  called  El 
Esphitu  del  Siglo :  T!ie  Spirit  of  the  Age. 
In  fact,  he  has  left  no  branch  of  iiterr.ture 
untouched;  but,  as  he  himself  acquaints  us 
in  the  preface  to  the  novel  now  lying  before 
us,  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  arduous 
task  of  trying  all.  The  perusal  of  Scott's 
admirable  novels,  and  those  of  his  imitators 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  led  M.  de 
la  Rosa  to  write  the  present,  the  principal 
scene  of  which  is  in  the  city  of  Granada, 
his  birth  place,  and  whose  history  and  tradi- 
tion she  has  investigated  with  peculiar  interest 
and  attention.  We  have  stated  so  much 
with  regard  to  this  writer,  and  now  proceed 
to  the  review  of  his  work ;  although  our 
judgment  may  be,  we  fear,  in  some  measure 
restrained  by  the  circumstance,  not  uncom- 
mon in  Spain,  of  only  the  first  volume  hav- 
ing been  published  ;  without  the  author  deem- 
ing it  necessary  to  inform  us  whether  the  re- 
mainder is  written  or  will  ever  be  printed. 

At  the  time  when  the  novel  begins  (1475), 
the  fortress  of  Martos,  which  belonged  to  the 
Knights  of  Calatrava,  was  occupied  by  a 
Spanish  officer  of  distinguished  rank  and 
noble  birth.  The  Comendador,  Don  San- 
cho  Jimenez  de  Solis,  for  such  was  his  name, 
had  seen  in  his  younger  days  much  of  active 
warfare ;  and  his  eminent  services  had 
gained  the  notice  of  his  sovereign,  who  to 
reward  his  merit  bestowed  on  him  the  govern- 
ment of  that  important  fortress.  During  the 
long  and  desuUorv  struggle  which  preceded 
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the  conquest  of  Granada,  the  town  ofMartos 
and  its  territory  had  often  been  converted 
into  a  field  of  battle  for  the  two  contending 
p  vers.  Its  situation  at  the  entrance  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jain,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Moorish  dominion,  made  it  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent skirmishes,  and  many  a  gallant  feat  of 
arms  had  been  performed  under  its  walls. 
Another  circumstance,  unrecorded  by  the 
Spanish  author,  contributed  to  the  celebrity  of 
the  fortress  of  Murtos  and  of  the  rock  on 
which  it  is  situated.  During  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  IV.,  an  exceedingly  weak  mo- 
narch  whoso  whole  life  was  spent  in  con- 
tinual warfare  with  his  revolted  barons,  an 
expedition  was  undertaken  against  the 
Moors.  The  king  with  his  army  on  his  way 
to  the  Mussulman  frontiers  stopped  at  Mar- 
tos  ;  when  Peter  and  John  de  Carvajal,  two 
brothers,  of  the  nobility  of  the  place,  were 
accused  of  having  in  a  former  skirmish  with 
the  king's  troops  put  to  death  one  of  his  par- 
tisans. Ferdinand,  anxious  only  to  revenge 
the  injury  done  to  his  authority,  and  without 
taking  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  cir- 
cumstance or  submitting  the  case  to  be  tried 
by  a  court  of  justice,  ordered  the  brothers  to 
appear  before  him;  and,  in  spite  of  their 
solemn  protestations  of  innocence,  sent  them 
to  be  precipitated  from  a  high  rock  on  which 
the  town  is  built,  commanding  the  plain,  and 
overlooking  a  deep  ravine.  If  any  faith  can 
be  placed  in  the  ancient  chronicles,  the  two 
brothers  were  guiltless  of  the  crime  imputed 
to  them  ;  and  on  the  point  of  meeting  death, 
seeing  no  hope  of  justice  or  mercy  at  Fer- 
dinand's hands,  they  are  said  to  have  cited 
him  to  appear  with  them  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  God  within  thirty  days.  To 
this  fatal  summons  Ferdinand's  premature 
and  sudden  decease,  which  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  within  the  fixed  limit,  is  seriously 
attributed  by  Mariana  and  other  sober  histo- 
rians ;  and  posterity  has  designated  him  by 
the  name  of  Fernando  el  Emplazado  (Fer- 
dinand the  Summoned)  ;  the  rock  from 
whence  the  Carv.ajals  were  precipitated  being 
also  known  in  the  romances  by  the  name  of 
La  Pena,  or  the  rock,  ofMartos. 

The  Comendador  had  a  daughter  called 
Isabel,  on  whom  he  doated,  and  who  was  his 
only  child.  When  young  she  had  been  mi- 
raculously preserved  from  death  by  a  Moor- 
ish female  slave  of  Arlaja,  who,  by  means 
of  some  herbs  and  plants  unknown  to  any 
one  but  herself,  had  cured  her  of  a  consump- 
tive disease,  that  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the 
leeches  and  empirics  of  the  time.  Grateful 
for  the  cure,  Isabel  conceived  for  Arlaja  an 
unbounded  attachment  and  devotion  destined 
to  influence  her  future  life.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  personal  charms  of  the  hero- 


ine are  very  minutely  enumerated,  and  that 
the  author  has  forgotten  none  of  the  accom- 
plishments, personal  and  mental,  which  make 
woman  an  object  of  love  and  admiration. 
We  shall  therefore  spare  our  readers  the 
description,  and  proceed  to  sketch  the  othet 
characters  of  the  tale. 

The  Comendador  seeks  among  his 
friends  a  suitable  husband  for  his  daughter, 
and  having  fixed  upon  Pedro  de  Venegas,  a 
descendant  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Luque, 
communicates  his  intention  to  Isabel,  and 
appoints  the  day  for  the  ceremony.  Don 
Pedro  Venegas,  followed  by  a  numerous 
band  of  his  own  retainers,  and  accompanied 
by  Don  Alonso  de  Cordova,  his  uncle,  and 
by  the  Senor  de  Zuheros,  arrives  soon  after- 
wards at  Martos ;  the  three  cavaliers  with 
their  attendants  are  lodged  within  the  castle. 

"  The  night  fixed  for  the  espousals  at  length 
arrived,  and  a  silent  calm  succeeded  to  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  day,  not  unlike  the 
tranquillity  of  the  ocean  after  a  storm.  The 
followers  of  the  different  guests,  and  the  me- 
nials of  the  castle,  overcome  with  sleep  and 
wine,  lay  dispersed  about  the  courts  and 
corridors.  A  few  only  of  the  principal  house- 
hold servants,  and  the  ladies  and  knights 
v/ho  were  to  witness  the  ceremony,  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  chapel  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion of  the  signal.  A  low  murmur  anounced 
at  last  the  arrival  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom with  their  friends,  and  immediately 
afterwards  a  dozen  pages,  with  a  torch  of 
wax  in  one  hand,  and  the  cup  in  the  other 
were  seen  approaching  the  chapel  with  due 
solemnity  and  composure.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  Isabel  and  Don  Pedro,  who  deeply 
absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts,  walked  in.  si- 
lence, scarcely  daring  to  raise  their  eyes  from 
the  ground.  Not  so  the  Comendador,  who, 
with  Don  Alonso  de  Cordova  and  the 
Senor  de  Zuheros,  walked  with  head  erect 
and  cheerful  countenauce ;  the  cortege  be- 
ing closed  by  Isabel's  hand-maidens,  wrapt 
up  in  mantels,  and  by  a  few  favoured  esquires 
who  had,  by  dint  of  entreaty,  obtained  this 
signal  distinction. 

*'  The  chapel  of  the  castle  was  small  and 
dark,  and  had  only  one  nave;  the  ceiling 
was  of  carved  walnut,  the  altar  adorned  with 
wooden  images,  placed  in  gilt  niches.  But 
the  antiquity  of  the  retreat,  and  its  rude  or- 
naments, raised  the  soul  above  worldly  con- 
templation and  inspired  sweet  and  melancho- 
ly reveries.  The  idea  that  there,  under  the 
marble  flags  with  which  the  chapel  was  paved 
many  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Comendador 
slept  in  peace,  their  ashes  mingled  with  the 
earth  redeemed  by  them  from  the  Moors 
and  their  bodies  lying  under  the  altars 
which  they  had  in  life  defended,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  impress  the  mind  with  religi- 
ous feelings.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  a 
foot  above  ground,  arose  a  sepulchre,  on 
which  was  coarsely  carved  the  figure  of  a 
young  woman  with  the  hands  crossed  over 
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the  breast,  the  feet  joined,  and  the  face  look- 
ing up  to  heaven.  It  was  that  of  the  mother  of 
Isabel;  and  the  Comendador  felt  a  degree 
of  consolation  mixed  with  sorrow  in  the 
thought  that  his  sainted  wife  might  witness  and 
bless  their  daughter's  union  from  her  tomb. 
The  bride  was  already  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  pale  and  tremulous ;  the  bridegroom  by 
her  side  breathless  and  agitated  ;  the  minis- 
ter of  heaven  was  pronouncing  the  sacred 
words,  and  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  fa- 
tal yes  which  was  to  unite  them  until  death 
when  suddenly  an  appalling  shriek  struck 
every  one  with  horror.  The  Comendador 
aud  his  friends  at  first  thought  it  might  be  a 
scuffle  among  the  people  of  the  castle ;  but 
immediately  after,  the  cry  of  fire4!  and  the 
approach  of  a  confused  multitude ;  the  clat- 
ter of  arms,  the  precipitate  step  of  fugitives, 
the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  too 
plainly  told  the  fatal  truth. 

"Isabel  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  her 
husband :  her  friends  and  retainers  fled 
panic-struck ;  the  Comendador  rushed  out 
like  lightning  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
alarm,  but  was  himself  met  at  the  door  of  the 
chapel  by  the  crowd  of  fugitives,  who 
thronged  to  it  for  refuge.  In  vain  did  he  de- 
mand to  be  heard ;  in  vain  he  repeated  ques- 
tion after  question  :  no  answer  could  be  ob- 
tained, his  voice  was  drowned  in  cries  and 
lamentations,  as  though  death  was  at  hand. 
Alas — it  was  but  too  near. 

h  The  Moors  on  the  frontiers,  encouraged 
by  a  long  peace,  and  secure  of  making  an 
easy  prey  of  people  plunged  in  heedless  re- 
velry, had  during  the  night  scaled  the  walls 
of  the  castle,  and  profiting  by  the  negligence 
of  the  drunken  soldiers  they  inundated  its 
hall  and  courts  and  began  the  work  of  de- 
struction with  fire  and  sword.  Many  were 
the  Christians  who,  on  that  fatal  night,  passed 
from  the  arms  of  sleep  into  those  of  death ; 
others  fled  to  the  chapel  in  hopes  of  finding 
an  asylum,  invoking  the  name  of  God,  which 
died  in  terror  on  their  lips.  But  alas !  at 
si^ht  of  that  holy  retreat,  the  fury  of  the 
infidels  increased  instead  of  abating,  and 
they  rushed  among  the  Christians  like  so 
many  wolves  into  a  sheep-fold.  The  Com- 
endador, immovable  as  a  satute  sword  in 
hand  awaited  their  attack  ;  and  though 
pierced  with  a  hundred  wounds,  stood  for 
some  time  fixed  as  a  rock,  and  then  staggered 
and  fell,  trailing  himself  towards  the  tomb  of 
his  wife,  where  he  breathed  his  last.  Before 
the  altar,  the  youthful  Venegas  was  seen 
sustaining  Isabel,  and  protecting  her  with 
his  own  body  from  the  blows  of  the  assail- 
ants. Scarcely  was  the  young  cavalier  sen- 
sible of  what  passed  around  him  ;  he  had 
neither  arms  for  defence,  nor  hope  of  succour 
from  human  power  ;  regardless  of  his  own 
life,  his  heart  was  agonised  for  the  fate  of  his 
beloved  !  '  Surrender  or  die !'  exclaimed 
the  chief  of  the  invading  party,  rushing  for- 
ward to  separate  them ;  Venegas  at  that 
instant  received  a  wound  in  the  forehead, 
embraced  once  more  his  bride,  and  fell 
bathed  in  blood  at  her  feet.     Sueh  was  the 


end  of  a  day  begun  under  such  happy  au- 
spices !  Who  will  put  faith  in  earthly  joy, 
which  so  quickly  flies  before  us  !"— pp.  35  38. 

Isabel  was  made  captive,  and  before  the 
day  dawned  the  Moors  disappeared  from  the 
castle,  carrying  their  prize  with  them. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  inten- 
tion to  adhere  as  strictly  as  possible  to  histo. 
rical  truth ;  and,  as  if  in  scorn  of  writing  a 
mere  work  of  fiction,  to  give  the  volume  a 
more  serious  and  imposing  appearance  by 
means  of  copious  notes  and  illustrations. 
It  is  only  from  this  consideration  that  we 
can  par  Jon  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  for  the  very 
long,  and  at  times  very  tedious  and  ill  chosen 
details  with  .which  his  work  abounds ;  and 
which,  far  from  imparting  any  additional 
interest  to  his  novel,  serve  only  to  divert  the 
reader's  attention  and  show  the  immense 
and  unnecessary  pains  taken  to  couple  his- 
tory with  romance.  Who,  in  fact,  can  place 
any  confidence  in  accounts  borrowed  from 
Bleda,  Pedraza,  Hita,  and  Father  Echavar- 
ria?  Such,  however,  being  the  author's 
especial  object,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
give  an  insight  of  the  state  and  resources  of 
the  two  powers  that  contended  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  Peninsula. 

The  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  last  which 
the  Moors  possessed  in  Spain,  was  then  on 
the  verge  of  ruin  ;  weakened  by  dissension 
and  civil  war,  the  power  of  the  Moorish 
monarchs  had  long  begun  to  decline.  In 
859  of  the  Hijra,  (a.  d.  1455,)  Mohammad, 
son  of  Ismael,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force,  and  aided  by  John  II.  of  Castile,  had 
defeated  Ibn  Ozmen,  king  of  Granada,  and 
having  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the 
city,  was  proclaimed  king  without  oppo. 
sition.  With  the  exception  of  two  incur- 
sions made  by  the  Christians  in  1460 
and  1461,  and  in  which  Archidona  and 
Gibraltar  were  reduced  and  the  Moorish 
troops  everywhere  defeated,  the  reign  of 
Mohammad  Ibn  Ismael,  which  lasted  twelve 
years,  was  comparatively  tranquil.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed,  by  which  Ibn  Ismael 
submitted  to  hold  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the 
crown  of  Castile ;  to  appear  in  person  or  by 
substitute  whenever  the  Cortes  should  be 
convoked  by  the  king,  and  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  the  half  of  his  revenue,  which  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  85,000  ducats. 

After  the  death  of  Mohammad  Ibn  Ismael, 
which  happened  in  1466-67,  his  eldest  son, 
Muley  Ali  Abu-1-Hasan  (improperly  called 
by  the  Spanish  writers,  and  by  M.  de  la  Ro- 
sa, Alboacen)  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The 
unhappy  events  which  attended  the  last  years 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the  disturbances 
excited  by  his  brother  Alphonso  and  which 
terminated  unsuccessfullv  with  the  battle  of 
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Olmedo,  and  also  the  subsequent  troubles 
which  agitated  Castile  until  the  consolidation 
of  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Isabella,  gave 
some  respite  to  the  Moorish  monarch.  How- 
ever, in  1478,  the  truce  with  the  Christians 
having  expired,  Abu-1-Hasan  applied  for  its 
renewal  ;  but  refused  at  the  same  time  to 
assent  to  the  condition  of  vassalage  and  tri- 
bute formerly  required,  and  to  which  his  an- 
cestors had  so  basely  submitted.  In  an  in- 
terview with  the  Castilian  ambassadors,  who 
urged  him  to  subscribe  to  the  terms  accepted 
by  his  predecessor,  he  is  said  to  have  used 
these  remarkable  words — "  Tell  your  master 
that  the  king  who  paid  him  tribute  is  dead, 
and  that  now  our  mint  does  not  coin  either 
gold  or  silver ;  but  in  its  stead  we  forge 
spears,  arrows,  and  scymitars." 

Castile  was  not  at  that  time  in  a  state  to 
resent  this  language ;  weakened  by  intestine 
wars,  it  could  not  effectually  oppose  an  ene- 
my who,  besides  his  great  resources  at  home, 
might  at  any  time  obtain  assistance  from 
Africa ;  and  to  whom,  in  case  of  discomfiture, 
the  Alpujarras  presented  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses  shelter  and  protection.  The 
Moorish  king,  conscious  of  his  strength, 
laughed  at  the  threats  of  his  adversaries  and 
shook  off  entirely  the  yoke  of  obedience. 
But  Abu-1- Hasan,  though  of  a  warlike  spirit, 
was  unstable  in  resolution,  and  daily  became 
more  s.o  from  the  luxurious  and  voluptuous 
life  he  led  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Instead  of  regaining,  by  a  speedy  campaign 
in  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  all 
those  fortresses  which  the  negligence  or 
cowardice  of  former  monarchs  had  lost  from 
the  Mussulman  state,  Abu-1-Hasan  contented 
himself  with  remaining  on  the  defensive, 
much  auainst  the  advice  of  his  prudent  vizirs, 
and  the  wish  of  his  allies  of  the  African 
coast.  This  induced  the  sultan  of  Fez,  who 
knew  his  want  of  energy,  to  send  repeated 
messengers  warning  him  against  the  Chris- 
tians and  offering  his  assistance  in  case  of 
need.  One  of  these  messengers,  Ibn  Faruj, 
a  swarthy  African  warrior  whose  whole  life 
had  been  spent  in  warfare,  arrived  at  Gra- 
nada with  presents  from  his  master.  Intro- 
duced into  the  presence  of  the  king,  he  said 
to  him — "  My  master  sends  thee  no  poisoned 
robe,  like  that  which  was  once  sent  by  the 
sultan  of  Fez  to  a  former  king  of  Granada  ; 
but  among  these  rich  objects  there  is  one 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  highly  superior  to 
all  the  others/'  (he  pointed  to  a  Damascus 
scymitar.)  "  since  it  is  thirsty  for  blood,  and 
its  edge  calls  for  Castilian  throats." 

Abu-1-Hasan,  however,  did  not  appear  to 
understand  the  allusion,  nor  did  he  feel  dis- 
posed to  break  the  truce ;  and  Ibn  Faruj 
seeing  his  irresolution  and  want  of  courage. 


took  upon  himself  to  strike  a  blow  on  the 
Christian  frontier  with  the  hopes  of  bringing 
on  a  war  between  the  two  nations.  Walk- 
ing one  day  in  the  gardens  of  the  Generalife, 
he  said  to  the  king,  "  This  smell  of  lilies  and 
jessamine  sickens  me,  who  have  defied  the 
rays  of  the  sun  and  the  hurricane  of  the 
desert ;  neither  am  I  a  gallant  in  the  ram- 
bra,*  nor  dexterous  in  the  game  of  the  canes; 
therefore  as  I  have  not  yet  my  master's  per- 
mission to  leave  this  country,  I  should  wish 
to  pass,  if  such  be  thy  pleasure,  some  days 
on  the  frontier,  where  I  may  be  of  use  to 
thee  and  warn  thee  of  peril  as  the  sea-birds 
announce  the  approach  of  the  tempest."  The 
king  suffered  him  to  depart,  and  gave  him 
the  command  of  some  troops.  When  Ibn 
Faruj  saw  himself  near  the  Christian  fron- 
tier, he  wrote  to  his  master,  the  sultan  of  Fez, 
these  mysterious  words — "  There  is  fire 
kindled  on  a  mountain  ;  on  the  neighbouring 
one  is  a  wood,  and  the  wind  blows  between 
them."  A  contest  which  arose  between 
some  Moorish  and  Christian  shepherds,  and 
in  which  blood  was  spilt,  afforded  Ibn  Faruj 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  his  designs  into 
execution ;  after  demanding  from  the  go- 
vernor  of  Martos  a  satisfaction  which  was 
refused,  the  African  chief  resolved  to  take 
the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  the  mode  in 
which  this  was  accomplished  has  already 
been  related. 

Returning  to  the  heroine  ;  Isabel  passes 
the  first  days  of  her  captivity  at  a  place  not 
distant  from  the  frontier,  with  her  Moorish 
maiden  Arlaja,  who  endeavours  by  all  pos- 
sible means  to  assuage  her  grief.  Ibn  Faruj 
never  presents  himself  before  his  captive, 
and  avoids  any  thing  that  might  increase  her 
sorrow.  At  last,  after  some  time,  Isabel 
feels  that  her  melancholy  is  fast  dissipating, 
and  her  curiosity  is  somewhat  raised  by  the 
accounts  which  Arlaja  gives  of  her  native 
soil,  so  that  when  she  receives  Ibn  Faruj's 
intimation  to  prepare  for  a  voyage  to  Gra- 
nada, she  is  all  anxiety,  and  seems  to  have 
forgotten  her  recent  misfortunes.  Arlaja 
tells  her — 

"  You  will  not  be  there  as  I  was  in  your 
country,  with  your  feet  bound  in  chains,  and 
a  mark  of  iron  on  your  forehead.  Look  at 
me :  even  now  the  thought  of  what  I  have 
endured  makes  my  cheek  blush  with  shame 
and  indignation.  I  was  born  noble  and  rich  ; 
I  was  handsome  and  in  the  spring  of  life,  and 
sought  by  the  flower  of  the  Granadian  youth. 
I  have  nought  to  complain  of  the  Conde  de 
Cabra,  my  former  master;  he  treated  me 
with  kindness  if  not  with  affection,  and  his 
memory  shall  always  live  in  my  heart ;  still 
less  shall  I  forget  the  days  I  passed  under 
your  father's  roof.     But   God   Almighty  is 
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merciful  and  just,  and  he  repays  two-fold  the 
good  that  is  done  unto  another :  besides,  the 
favours  granted  to  the  unfortunate  Arlaja  are 
not  like  the  seed  sown  in  sand.  You  shall 
live  in  my  house,  my  child,  and  the  name  of 
slave  shall  never  sound  in  your  ears ;  perhaps 
good  fortune  and  prosperity  await  you,  for 
whatever  is  written  must  happen." — p.  65. 

The  city  of  Granada  opens  to  the  vie  v  of 
the  travellers,  and  Arlaja  takes  Isabel  by  the 
hand,  and  unable  to  repress  the  feelings 
which  that  magnificent  sight  creates  in  her 
mind,  she  bursts  into  glad   exclamations  :  — 

"  You  see  I  have  not  deceived  you ;  here 
we  arrive  at  the  land  of  joy  and  blessedness ; 
and  the  merely  treading  which,  drives  away 
all  care.  Behold  the  famous  city  which, 
crowning  two  hills,  extends  down  to  the  plain 
to  disappear  amidst  beds  of  flowers  and  thick- 
ets of  ordoriferous  trees.  That  lofty  range 
which  you  see  whitening  in  the  distance,  is 
the  mountains  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  ;*  and 
well  do  they  deserve  their  name,  for  they  are 
as  brilliant  and  while  as  a  block  of  ivory. 
Seen  from  the  city,  they  look  as  if  they  could 
be  touched  with  the  hand,  but  it  is  very,  very 
far  otherwise.  They  serve  as  a  boundary- 
wall  to  the  royal  city ;  they  supply  it  with 
the  coolest  waters,  the  most  precious  minerals, 
and  the  finest  marbles:  they  mitigate  the  heat 
ofsummer,and  they  purify  the  air  even  when 
it  comes  poisoned  by  the  breeze  of  death." 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Moorish  girl,  the 
enchanting  landscape,  and  the  liveliness  of 
youth,  soon  dissipate  Isabel's  melancholy ; 
and  we  find  her  happy  in  the  house  of  Ar- 
laja, who  bestows  upon  her  all  her  care  and 
affection.  In  the  meanwhile,  Ibn  Faruj, 
whose  captive  Isabel  was, in  order  to  strength- 
en his  favour  and  influence  with  the  king, 
presents  to  him  his  valuable  prize  :  and  Abu- 
1-Hasan  is  so  much  captivated  with  her 
beauty  that  he  decides  upon  raising  her  to 
the  throne.  Arlaja  and  Isabel  are  lodged 
in  the  Alhambra ;  and  the  latter  is  by  Abu  1- 
Hasan's  directions  surrounded  with  so  many 
luxuries  and  delights,  that  she  sinks  as  into  a 
state  of  enchantment,  and  soon  lends  a  fa- 
vourable ear  to  the  passion  of  the  Moorish 
monarch. 

However  improbable  this  part  of  the  tale 
may  appear,  for  certainly  it  does  seem  in- 
credible that  a  girl  educated  like  Isabel,  in 
the  bosom  of  a  family  distinguished  for  their 
attachment  to  the  Christian  religion,  by  their 
hatred  for  the  common  enemy,  and  by  that 
high  sense  of  honour  which  was  character- 
istic of  the  epoch,  should,  after  a  short  lime, 
and  when  the  death  of  her  father,  husband, 
and  friends,  was  still  recent,  yield  without  a 
struggle  to  those   seductions,  and   wed  the 


*  Now  called  the  Sierra  Nevada  (Snowy 
Ridge.)  The  Romans  named  them  Orospeda; 
the  Arabs,  Sholair. 


Moorish  monarch,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact 
recorded  by  several  writers.  The  author, 
who  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
observe,  has  kept  as  strictly  as  possible  to 
the  text  of  the  Spanish  chronicles,  quotes  by 
way  of  illustration  a  passage  of  Pedro  de 
Salazar,  in  his  history  of  the  Gran  Carde- 
nal,  book  i.  chap.  21  ;  which  mentions  the 
incursion  before  alluded  to  and  says  that  the 
two  daughters  of  the  governor  of  Martos  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moors  and  were  taken 
to  Granada  ;  where  one  of  them,  the  eldest, 
became  queen  under  the  Moorish  name  of 
Zoraya.  The  fact  is  mentioned  also  by  the 
Arabian  writers,  and  is  recorded  by  Conde, 
in  his  history  of  the  Domination  of  the  Arabs 
in  Spain. — (vol.  iii.  p.  206.) 

Another  Arabic  historian,  Almaccari,  says 
that  Abu-1-Hasan  had  by  Zoraya  male  issue  ; 
and  that  having  evinced  all  his  life  great 
predilection  for  his  Christian  captive,  the 
good  Mussulmans  were  afraid  he  would  set 
aside  the  sons  he  had  by  the  daughter  of  his 
uncle  for  those  of  the  Christian.  He  did 
so  :  and  this  afterwards  led  to  the  civil  war 

J 

!  which  broke  out  in  Granada  and  hastened 

!  its  fall. 

As  we  have  already  related,  Isabel  con- 
sents to  become  the  king's  wife  and  the  day 
for  the  ceremony  is  appointed,  but  Isabel 
has  within  the  palace  a  terrible  adversary 
to  contend  with.  Abu-1-Hasan  has  another 
wife,  called  Aiesha,  who,  as  may  be  easily 
imagined,  is  not  much  pleased  to  see  her 
royal  spouse  bestow  his  affections  upon  a 
Christian  slave.     She  swears  revenge,  and 

'tries  to  rid  herself  of  her  rival. 

"  Towards  the  close  of  summer,  Isabel  and 
Alaja  were  wont  to  take  their  night  walks  in 
one  of  the  most  luxuriant  gardens  which  at 
that  time  surrounded  the  Alhambra.  On 
such  occasions  the  beauty  and  solitude  of  the 
spot  invited  the  mind  to  repose  and  contem- 
plation ;  the  solemn  silence  of  the  night  was 
only  interrupted  by  the  murmur  of  the  wa- 
ters along  their  pebbly  bed,  by  the  sound  of 
the  wind  whistling  amongst  the  trees,  or  a 
distant  serenade  given  by  the  king  for  Isa- 
bel."—p.  124. 

On  one  of  these  evenings  the  fair  cap- 
tive had  been  listening  to  a  romance  sung 
in  her  praise.  The  music  had  ceased  ;  na- 
ture resumed  its  former  stillness,  and  Isabel 
remained  plunged  in  a  sweet  reverie,  while 
Alaja  stood  in  silence  by  her  side.  Of  a 
sudden  they  are  roused  by  a  slight  noise 
from  a  neighbouring  thicket;  two  gigantic 
figures  dressed  in  black  approach,  and  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  seize  them  in  their 
arms,  and,  drowning  their  cries  in  a  khiak 
which  they  throw  over  their  heads,  bear 
them  along  through   a  subterranean  pas- 
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sage,  communicating  with  a  distant  part  of 
the  town.  There  the  two  assassins  are  on 
the  point  of  taking  away  Isabel's  life ;  but 
at  the  cries  of  Arlaja  an  old  man  appears, 
and  the  villains  take  flight,  not  without  in- 
flicting several  wounds  on  their  victim  with 
their  daggers.  The  king,  in  the  mean- 
while, finding  that  Isabel  had  left  the  Al- 
hamhra,  orders  his  guards  to  go  in  search 
of  her ;  she  is  found,  and  of  course  not 
dangerously  wounded.  Arlaja  acquaints 
the  king  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
assault,  and  Abu-1-Hasan  divorces  his  wife 
Aiesha  and  marries  Isabel. 

By  the  preceding  analysis  our  readers 
may  have  perceived  that,  as  a  novel,  M.  de 
la  Rosa's  work  possesses  no  great  interest. 
The  incidents  are  trivial  and  common-place, 
and  the  narrative  at  times  far  from  animat- 
ed. We  cannot  deny  him,  however,  great 
talents  for  description;  and  the  lively  and 
truly  poetical  picture  he  gives  of  the  city  of 
Granada,  happily  compared  to  an  earthly 
paradise  ;  of  its  Vega,  which  he  assimilates 
to  a  field  of  Emerald  strewed  with  pearls ; 
of  its  castles  and  palaces  rising  like  so  ma- 
ny giants  above  the  city  which  they  are 
bound  to  protect,  is  in  our  opinion  admira- 
ble, and  impresses  us  with  the  idea  that  the 
author  has  lavished  all  his  poetical  powers 
on  this  description  of  his  native  soil.  But 
he  has  not  been  equally  successful  in  draw- 
ing the  human  characters,  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  find  one  that  is  even  tolerably  de- 
lineated. That  of  the  Moorish  girl  Arla- 
ga,  though  one  of  the  most  prominent  since 
she  exercises  a  kind  of  spell  over  Isabel, 
creates  neither  interest  nor  sympathy ;  of 
Ibn  Faruj  the  African  zealot,  always  ready 
to  run  to  arms  and  anxious  to  strike  a  blow 
on  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  who  in  hopes 
of  kindling  war  between  the  Christian  and 
the  Granadian  monarchs  makes  an  unsea- 
sonable incursion  into  the  Castilian  territo- 
ry, no  more  is  said  in  the  subsequent  por- 
tion of  the  narrative.  In  fact  we  do  not 
see  in  this  novel  any  of  those  vigorously- 
drawn  characters,  which  present  to  the  ob- 
server a  true  and  faithful  picture  of  life,  a 
talent  possessed  in  such  perfection  by  the 
immortal  authors  whom  M.  de  la  Rosa  has 
tried  to  imitate.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
novel  not  being  complete,  the  characters 
represented  have  not  yet  acquired  the 
strength  and  perfection  they  may  hereafter 
exhibit.  We  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author's  high  reputation  in  litera- 
ture, that  it  may  be  so:  but  in  its  present 
state  we  see  nothing  to  make  the  book  com- 
mendable, if  we  except  the  style ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  sufficient  of  itself  to 
satisfy  the  reader. 
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It  seems  to  us  as  if  the  Spanish  language 
had,  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
contributed  to  its  formation,  acquired  a  de- 
gree of  richness  and  flexibility  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other  tongue  derived  from 
the  Latin  :  for  while  we  find  as  many  words 
of  the  latter  in  it  as  in  the  Italian,  it  posses- 
ses a  vast  quantity  of  others  which  have  a 
Greek  or  Teutonic  origin  ;  and  the  number 
of  those  derived  from  the  Eastern  languages 
is  not  less  than  two  thousand.  No  doubt 
therefore  can  be  entertained  that  the  Spa- 
nish, owing  to  its  increase  from  the  langua- 
ges or  dialects  spoken  by  the  different  na- 
tions who  settled  in  the  Peninsula,  is  richer 
than  most  others  in  Europe:  nor  is  it  un- 
common to  find  in  it  an  idea  expressed  by 
three  different  words,  borrowed  severally 
from  the  languages  formerly  common  in 
Spain,  viz.,  the  Latin,  the  Gothic,  and  the 
Arabic.  Hence  the  great  facility  which 
Spanish  affords  for  poetry,  and  the  prodi- 
gious number  of  poets  which  Spain  has  pro- 
duced. Hence  too  it  naturally  follows  that 
prose  has  been  written  too  much  like  poe- 
try; that  too  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  what  at  different  periods  has  been  termed 
el  buen  estilo ;  that  an  idea  is  often  sacri- 
ficed to  a  sound,  perspicuity  to  the  round- 
ing of  a  sentence ;  and  that  many  books  in 
Spanish  literature  present  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  words,  sounding  well  to  the  ear, 
but  conveying  no  meaning  whatsoever  to 
the  mind.  Quevedo's  prose  is  bombastic 
and  redundant ;  Boscan.  Garcilaso,  Gongo- 
ra,  wrote  nothing  but  poetry.  Indeed  the 
literary  axiom  that  poetical  genius  is  incom- 
patible with  good  prose  writing,  may  ap- 
pear paradoxical  in  our  own  literature,  but 
it  is  too  visible  in  the  Spanish.  Cervantes, 
who  in  graphic  power  still  remains  without 
a  rival,  made  various  attempts  at  verse  but 
never  composed  one  gx)d  one:  Feijo  and 
Isla  were  equally  t&siiccessfti] ;  and  Javel- 
lano's  Epistles  are  much  too  prosaic  to  de- 
serve notice. 

This,  however,  must  be  taken  merely  as 
a  general  observation,  and  not  by  any  means 
in  reference  to  the  prose-style  of  M.  de  la 
Rosa,  which  on  the  contrary  is  pure  with- 
out being  antiquated,  eloquent  and  vigorous 
without  affectation,  and  will  afford  no  small 
gratification  to  those  who  can  appreciate 
the  gems  of  Spanish  literature.  For  our 
own  part,  as  enthusiastically  fond  of  Cer- 
vantes, it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
have  met  now  and  then  in  M.  de  la  Rosa's 
book  with  expressions  borrowed  from  that 
immortal  author,  and  which  he  has  repro- 
duced with  great  felicity.  On  this  point 
we  readily  concede  him  an  excellence  sel- 
dom to  be  met  with  amongst  modern  Spa- 
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nish  writers,  who  in  order  to  imitate  the 
new  French  school  in  every  particular,  af- 
fect to  neglect  and  disdain  the  beautiful  and 
classic  models  afforded  by  the  native  au- 
thors of  the  sixteenth  century. 


Art.  VI. — I.  Antquitates  Americana ;  swe 
Scriptores  Septentrionales  rerum  ante- 
Columbianarum  in  America.  (American 
Antiquities  ;  or  Accounts  from  Northern 
Writers  respecting  America  before  the 
Time  of  Columbus.)  Copenhagen.  1837. 

2.  Samliiig  af  de  i  Nor  dens  Oldskrifter 
indeholdte  Efterretninger  om  de  gamle 
Nordboers  Opdagelsesriser  til  America, 
fra  det  \0de  til  det  Wde  Aarhundrede. 
(Collection  of  the  Evidence  contained  in 
Old  Writings,  respecting  the  Voyages  of 
Discovery  made  to  America  by  the  An- 
cient Inhabitants  of  the  North,  from  the 
10th  to  the  1 4th  Century.)  Published  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiqua- 
rians.    Copenhagen.     1837. 

We  dare  say  that  there  are  many  who  will 
learn  with  no  less  chagrin  than  surprise, 
that  the  discovery  of  America  was  made 
five  centuries  before  Columbus.  The  fame 
of  a  hero  is  held  so  sacred  by  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  that  but  little  popularity  can  be 
expected  to  attend  the  historical  justice 
which  threatens  in  anywise  to  obscure  it. 
It  manifests,  however,  a  very  imperfect  com- 
prehension of  the  merits  of  that  great  navi- 
gator to  suppose  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
effaced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  au- 
thentic proof  and  general  acknowledgment 
of  the  prior  discoveries  of  the  Northmen. 
The  soul  and  spirit  which  launched  Colum- 
bus across  the  Atlantic  were  never  in  the 
remotest  manner  prefigured  by  the  motives 
which  actuated  the  roving  Scandinavians. 
A  broad  distinction  is  thus  established  at 
once  between  the  merits  of  their  respective 
discoveries,  by  the  different  characters  of 
the  speculations  and  incidents  which  led  to 
them.  The  voyages  of  the  Northmen  are 
replete  with  the  ordinary  interest  of  human 
events,  in  which  the  most  important  conse- 
quences are  often  seen  to  arise  unexpect- 
edly: yet  the  series  of  lucky  accidents 
which  led  those  rovers  in  the  course  of 
3Tears,  from  land  to  land,  through  a  sea  in 
which  groups  of  islands  at  convenient  dis- 
tances encourage  the  mariner  and  tempt 
him  onward  in  his  first  essays,  till  they  at 
length  reached  the  coast  of  America;  can- 
not emulate,  but  rather  serves  by  compari- 


son to  exalt  the  achievement  of  Columbus, 
who  with  long  premeditation,  designing  no 
less  than  to  overleap  the  boundaries  of  the 
known  world,  succeeded  in  realizing  so  far 
the  dreams  of  an  enthusiastic  imagination  ; 
and  apparently  verified  his  predictions  by  a 
discovery  which  must  ever  be  reckoned  the 
most  extraordinary  on  record.  The  dis- 
coveries of  the  Northmen,  made  without 
aim  or  object,  awakened  no  zeal  and  easily 
fell  into  oblivion:  that  of  Columbus  on  the 
other  hand,  originating  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant hopes,  was  much  exaggerated  in  its 
immediate  importance;  and  kindled  an  ar- 
dour which  continued  to  operate  on  society 
for  ages. 

We  have  thought  it  prndent  to  say  so 
much  in  order  to  avert  the  jealousy  which 
might  resist  the  just  claims  of  the  early 
northern  discoverers.  We  know  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  appear  the  rival  of  one  firm- 
ly established  in  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind; and  how  naturally  the  reluctance  to  al- 
low his  glory  to  be  vied  with,  would  convert 
everything  vague  or  problematical  in  the 
narratives  of  the  Northmen  into  arguments 
against  their  authenticity.  Those  narra- 
tives are,  in  the  meantime,  the  most  ingenu- 
ous, unpretending  documents  ever  penned. 
They  are,  it  is  true,  sometimes  obscure ;  and 
as  many  points  which  interest  us  at  the  pre- 
sent day  appeared  to  their  authors  to  have 
little  importance,  they  often  fail  to  furnish 
the  details  necessary  for  the  complete  eluci- 
dation of  the  matters  they  treat  of.  Still 
the  unbiased,  impartial  reader  cannot  re- 
fuse his  entire  confidence  to  their  general 
tenor,  nor  deny  that  they  seem  characterised 
by  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  and 
fidelity  which  can  be  conceived  to  belong 
to  primitive  history,  derived  wholly  from 
tradition  and  composed  from  memory. 

The  early  discovery  of  America  by  the 
Northmen  is  not  now  made  known  for  the 
first  time  ;  but  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests 
has  never  hitherto  been  published  in  an 
ample  and  satisfactory  manner.  As  early 
as  1570,  Ortelius  claimed  for  them  the  merit 
of  being  the  first  discoverers  of  the  New 
World.  But  in  so  doing,  he  singularly  il- 
lustrated the  caprice  and  irregularity  which 
so  often  marks  the  progress  of  opinion. 
Blind  to  the  real  merits  of  those  discoverers, 
he  advanced  their  claims  on  wrong  grounds; 
and  misled  by  the  account  of  the  voyages  of 
the  Zeni,  which  we  now  know  to  be  for  the 
most  part  a  fabrication,  he  supposed  that 
America  had  been  discovered  by  the  North- 
men whom  those  Venitians  accompanied 
in  the  fourteenth  century;  and  confidently 
asserted  that  no  further  praise  was  due  to 
Columbus  than  that  of  originating  a  stable 
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and  useful  intercourse  with  the  transatlan- 
tic continent. 

A  correct  account  of  the  early  discoveries 
of  the  Scandinavians  in  the  west,  was  given 
by    Torfaus,  in  his   "  Historia  Vinlandiae 
Antiquae,"    published  in    1705,   and  in  his 
"  Gronlandia  Antiqua,"  which  appeared  in 
the  following  year.     But  these  works  soon 
became  too  scarce  to  forward  the  ends  of 
their  publication,  and  have  been  long  reck- 
oned, even  in  the  North,  among  the  choicest 
bibliographical   rarities.     The  writings  of 
Suhm  and  Schoning,  Lindeborg  and  Schro- 
der, in  which  similar  information  is  to  be 
obtained,  being  in  the  northern  languages, 
and  in  many  instances  only  to  be  found  in 
periodical   publications,  never  enjoyed    an 
extensive     .European     circulation.       John 
Rein  hold  Foster,  in  his  History  of  Voyages 
and  Discoveries  in  the   North,  and  some 
other  writers  chiefly  following  in  his  steps 
and  familiar  to  the  English  reader,  have  as- 
serted the   Discovery   of   America  by  the 
Northmen,  but  without  entering  into  any 
statement  of  circumstances  or  of  evidence; 
and  their  unexplained  opinions  consequently 
appear  to  be  the  offspring  of  predilection. 
The  only  mode  of  convincing  the  literary 
world  of  a  fact,  is  to  publish  the  documents 
which  prove  it.     This  task  was  undertaken 
in  the  present  instance  by  M.  Rafn  alone, 
and  he  had  advanced  half  way  towards  the 
completion  of  his  work,  when  the  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  of  which 
he  is  the  secretary,  resolved  to  take  the  pub- 
lication of  it  off  his  hands;  and  the  result 
is  the  handsome  volume  the  title  of  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.*     Its  ty- 
pographical execution  is  every  way  worthy 
of  the  care  and  industry  bestowed  on  it  by 
M.  Rafn  and  his  coadjutors,  and,  combined 
with  them,   leaves  nothing  to   be  desired. 
We  have  here  the  original  Icelandic  text, 
with  the  various  readings  or  even  the  differ- 
ent versions  of  the  MSS.,  accompanied  by 
translations  in  Danish  and   Latin;  in  this 
part  of  his  task  the  editor  has  had  the  in- 
valuable assistance  of  the  learned  Icelanders 
Finn  Magnusen  and  Sweinbiorn  Egilsson. 
He  has  himself  added  copious  notes,  with 
geographical  and  historical  disquisitions. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  history  of  the 
early  discoveries  of  the  Northmen  in  the 
west,  it  seems  desirable  that  we  should  say 
a  few  words  respecting  its  sources,  and 
their  number,  age,  and  authenticity.  Of 
the  documents  composing  the  volume  of 
American  Antiquities,  two  are  of  surpassing 
importance;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 

*  London,  published  by  Messrs.  B2ack  and 
Armstrong,  agents  to  the  Society. 


believe  that  they  were  both  written  in  the 
twelfth  century,  or  probably  about  four  gen- 
erations after  the  events  which  they  relate. 
The  first  of  these,  entitled  a  Fragment  con- 
cerning Erik  the  Red,  is  found  inserted  as 
an  episodical  chapter  in  the  Saga  or  history 
of  King  Olave  Tryggveson.  Leif,  the  son 
of  Erik,  was  sent  to  Greenland  by  King 
Olave  on  a  mission,  the  chief  object  of  which 
was  the  conversion  of  the  colonists  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  mention  of  this  incident  leads 
to  the  history  of  Erik  the  Red  and  of  his 
migration  to  Greenland ;  and  the  writer, 
having  concluded  his  account  of  King 
Olave,  returns  to  narrate  at  length  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  Greenland  colonists  and 
their  voyages  to  Vinland.  This  venerable 
fragment  contains  a  reference  to  a  prior  and 
more  ample  history  of  Erik  the  Red.  It  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  its  author  ;  but  an 
error  which  occurs  in  it  in  regard  to  the 
genealogy  of  an  ancient  Icelandic  family,  a 
topic  on  which  the  old  Scandinavian  wri- 
ters are  usually  very  exact  as  well  as  copi- 
ous, seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  written  in 
Greenland,  and  probably  not  introduced  into 
Iceland  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of 
centuries. 

The  next  piece  in  the  volume  which  is 
quite  equal  in  importance  to  the  preceding, 
is  the  History  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  or  the 
Manly.     The  author  of  this  Saga,  in  relat- 
ing the  adventures  of  Karlsefne  and  his  voy- 
age to  Vinland,  could  not  help  giving  some 
account  of  the  previous  voyages  which  had 
led  to  it ;  and  as  Gudrida,  the  wife  of  Karl- 
sefne, had  been  previously  married  to  a  son 
of  Erik  the  Red,  the  latter  with  the  whole 
train  of  events  connected  with  his  migration 
to  Greenland,  enters  on  the  scene.     Gudri- 
da, during  her  residence  in  Vinland,  was 
delivered  of  a  son  named  Snorre,  three  of 
whose  descendants  held  bishoprics  in  Ice- 
land, in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  one  of  these  was  the 
author  of  the  Karlsefnes-Saga,  which  con- 
tains the  early  history  of  the  family.     The 
manuscript  used  by  M.  Rafn  for  the  basis 
of  his  text,   is  on  vellum,  and  appears  to 
have  been  written  about  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury.   The  history  of  Erik  the  Red  has  also 
been   printed  from  a  vellum   manuscript, 
written  near  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury.    And  here  it  deserves  to  be  remarked 
that  one  of  the  objections  urged  by  scepti- 
cism »gainst  the  transatlantic  discoveries  of 
the  Scandinavians,   has  been,  that  no  ac- 
count of  them  exists  having  any  apparent 
claim  to  antiquity  or  even  written  on  vel- 
lum ;  whereas  there  are,  in  fact,  no  fewer 
than  eighteen  different  manuscripts  on  vel- 
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lum  in  which  there  occurs  some  mention, 
more  or  less,  of  the  Good  Vinland — as  the 
part  of  the  North  American  continent  visit- 
ed by  the  Northmen  was  called — to  say 
nothing  of  various  copies  of  the  same  man- 
uscript. 

In  the  rear  of  the  documentary  array  of 
which  the  two  historical  pieces  above-men- 
tioned form  the  van  and  main  division,  M. 
Ram  has  disposed  a  number  of  extracts  from 
the  Landnamabok,  the  Heimskringla,  and 
other  ancient  Sagas  of  high  authority.  He 
has  also  found  a  foreign  auxiliary  of  great 
weight  in  Adam  of  Bremen,  a  German 
ecclesiastic,  who,  being  attracted  to  the  Da- 
nish court  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  by  the  reputation  of  King  Swein 
for  liberality  and  knowledge,  learned  there 
the  discovery  of  Vinland  by  the  Northmen, 
to  which  he  subsequently  alluded  in  his 
writings.  But  to  these  fragments,  as  well 
as  the  poems  and  geographical  treatises  of 
those  times  in  which  some  mention  is  made 
of  Vinland,  we  shall  return  hereafter ;  and 
shall  now  terminate  our  preliminary  disqui- 
sition with  the  acknowledgment  that  the 
learning  and  critical  sagacity  of  Rafn,  Finn 
Magnusen,  and  the  other  eminent  scholars 
who  have  lent  their  aid  in  preparing  this 
volume  of  American  Antiquities  for  the 
press,  appear  to  us  to  have  effectually  pre 
vented  any  objections  that  might  be  raised 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  pieces  enter- 
ing into  the  collection ;  and  to  confine  the 
question  respecting  the  early  discovery  of 
America  simply  to  the  discussion  of  the 
meaning  and  intrinsic  merits  of  the  evi- 
dence. We  shall  now  proceed  to  narrate 
the  history  of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
the  Northmen,  not  omitting  those  circum- 
stances which,  though  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  our  object,  yet  throw  a  forcible 
and  characteristic  light  on  the  men  and 
times  which  fall  under  our  consideration. 

Erik  the  Red,  with  whom  our  narrative 
begins,  appears  to  have  been  conspicuous 
even  among  Northmen  for  turbulence  of 
spirit  and  love  of  adventure.  He  was  twice 
obliged  to  change  his  residence  in  Iceland 
owing  to  feuds  with  his  neighbours,  in 
which  he  committed  homicide.  In  his  new 
abode  on  the  western  shores  of  the  island  he 
was  equally  unfortunate,  and  became  in- 
volved in  disputes  with  a  powerful  individ- 
ual named  Thorgest;  in  consequence  of 
which,  being  arraigned  before  the  Thing, 
or  Assembly,  convened  at  Thorsness,  an°d 
knowing  probably  that  his  enemy's  adhe- 
rents outnumbered  his  own,  he  felt  that  he 
had  no  chance  of  escape  but  in  quitting  the 
island.  He  lay  some  time  in  concealment, 
while  his  foes  sought  him  on  all  the  rocks 


along  the  shore,  and,  his  preparations  being 
completed,  he  embarked  (in  983)  with  a  few 
resolute  followers,  and  stood  out  to  sea  from 
the  Snsefellsyokel,  a  towering  promontory 
pointing  directly  to  the  west.  His  friends 
Thorbiorn,  Eyolf,  and  Styr,  accompanied 
him  beyond  the  rocks.  In  taking  leave  of 
them  he  announced  his  intention  of  looking 
for  Gunbiorn's  rocks,  as  some  islets  were 
called  which  had  been  discovered  in  the 
western  seas  a  short  time  before,  and  the 
situation  of  which  geographers  have  never 
been  able  to  conjecture :  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  were  the  islands  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  Greenland.  The  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  first  land  made  by  him,  was 
a  glacier  (Snsefellsyokel)  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Blaserk,  or  Blackrock:  he 
then  sailed  southwards,  until  he  at  length 
arrived  at  a  habitable  shore  where  he  spent 
the  winter.  During  two  summers  he  ex- 
plored the  newly  discovered  country,  to 
which  he  gave  the  flattering  name  of  Green- 
land, in  order  that  its  designation  might  en- 
courage men  to  settle  in  it;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  third  summer  he  returned  to 
Iceland  according  to  promise,  to  acquaint 
his  friends  with  his  success.  He  remained 
there  but  one  winter,  during  which  time, 
after  a  renewal  of  his  quarrel  with  Thor- 
gest, a  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
them :  and  in  the  following  summer  he  re- 
turned to  settle  in  Greenland.  Of  five  and 
thirty  vessels  which  set  sail  with  him  from 
Iceland  only  fourteen  reached  their  destina- 
tion ;  of  the  remainder  some  were  lost,  and 
others  driven  back  by  the  winds. 

One  of  the  companions  of  Erik  was  Heri- 
ulf,  whose  son,  Biarne,  at  the  time  of  the 
migration  to  Greenland,  was  absent  on  a 
trading  voyage  to  Norway.  Surprised,  on 
his  return  to  Iceland,  to  find  his  family  all 
gone,  he  determined  at  once  to  follow  them, 
and,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  spend  his  winter, 
as  he  had  been  always  used  to  do,  at  his 
father's  fire-side.  In  this  he  uttered  the 
characteristic  sentiments  of  the  north, 
where  the  length  and  severity  of  winter 
give  double  value  to  the  comforts  of  home 
and  social  intimacy,  and  where  domestic 
attachments  seem  to  gain  strength  from  the 
rigour  of  the  season.  He  set  sail  accord- 
ingly, though  unacquainted  with  the  Green- 
land sea,  and  for  many  days  was  driven  by 
tempestuous  north  winds,  accompanied  by 
thick  fogs,  he  knew  not  whither.  At  length, 
when  the  weather  cleared  up,  he  saw  a 
land  moderately  elevated  and  overgrown 
with  wood.  As  this  did  not  correspond 
w\th.  the  description  he  had  received  of 
Greenland,  he  left  it  to  larboard  ;  and  stand- 
ing out  to  sea,  in  two  days  more  again  de* 
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scried  land  lower  than  the  former,  but  like 
it  covered  with  wood.  He  then  continued 
his  course  with  a  south-west  wind,  and 
after  three  days  descried  an  island,  the 
lofty  shores  of  which  were  beset  by  icebergs, 
or,  as  it  should  perhaps  be  understood,  cov- 
ered with  glaciers.  Bearing  away  from 
this  island,  and  sailing  for  four  days  with 
fresh  gales,  he  arrived  at  Heriulfsnes  in 
Greenland,  where  his  father  was  settled. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  well- 
wooded  land  first  descried  by  Biarne  was 
some,  we  shall  not  at  present  venture  to  de- 
cide what,  part  of  the  American  continent, 
which  thus  appears  to  have  been  discovered 
by  the  Northmen  as  early  as  986.  The 
discovery  of  the  continent  was  in  fact,  by  a 
natural  accident,  made  contemporaneously 
with  the  colonization  of  Greenland. 

A  few  years  later,  when  Erik,  Earl  of 
Norway,  heard  Biarne  relate  the  incidents  of 
his  voyage,  he  expressed  his  surprise  and 
dissatisfaction  at  the  absence  of  any  endeav- 
our to  examine  the  newly  discovered  coun- 
try. The  earl's  comments,  when  carried  to 
Greenland,  did  not  fail  to  operate  at  once  on 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  colonists.  Leif, 
the  son  of  Erik  the  Red,  bought  Biarne's 
vessel,  and  in  the  year  1000  proceeded  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  towards  the  south-west. 
He  first  came  to  the  island  of  snow-clad 
mountains,  formerly  seen  by  Biarne,  and 
went  on  shore  with  some  of  his  companions 
to  examine.  There  was  no  herbage  of  any 
kind  upon  it,  but  a  bare  and  rugged  plain  of 
slate  (hello)  extended  from  the  feet  of  the 
glaciers  down  to  the  sea-side.  Hence  they 
gave  to  this  country  the  name  of  Helluland. 
Continuing  their  voyage,  they  next  arrived 
at  a  low  coast  thickly  covered  with  wood, 
and  having  hillocks  or  banks  of  white  sand 
near  the  shore.  This  country  they  called 
Markland,  or  Woodland. 

They  then  stood  out  to  sea  and  sailed  for 
two  days  before  they  again  made  land,  when, 
passing  between  an  island  and  the  main, 
which  here  stretched  out  eastwards  so  as  to 
form  a  long  peninsula,  they  held  their  course 
westward  along  the  shores  of  the  latter, 
where  they  observed  that  a  great  extent  of 
ground  was  left  dry  at  ebb-tide.  They  ex- 
plored in  their  small  boat  a  river  which  is- 
sued from  a  lake,  and  being  pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  the  country,  they  brought 
their  vessel  up  into  the  lake  when  the  tide 
rose,  and  moored  her  in  it.  They  proceed- 
ed forthwith  to  erect  themselves  some  tem- 
porary log-huts,  which,  as  soon  as  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  winter  in  the  place, 
they  enlarged  in  comfortable  houses,  and 
called  them  Leifs-booths  ;  a  name  which  re- 
curs frequently  in  the  Scandinavian   history 


of  the  discovery  of  America.  Of  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  this  sta- 
tion, the  old  historian  gives  us  the  following 
description. 

"  In  that  place  there  was  no  want  of  sal- 
mon either  in  the  river  or  the  lake,  and  of  a 
greater  size  than  they  had  ever  seen  before. 
So  good  was  the  land,  that  it  might  be  easily 
seen  that  the  cattle  could  never  want  for 
food,  there  being  no  severe  cold  in  the  winter, 
and  the  grass  never  losing  its  freshness.  The 
days  were  more  equal  there  than  in  Iceland 
or  Greenland  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  short- 
est day,  the  sun  was  nine  hours  above  the 
horizon." — p.  32. 

It  happened  one  day  that  they  missed  one 
of  their  companions,  a  Suderman,  that  is,  a 
Southern  or  German  named  Tyrker,  an  old 
servant  and  favourite  of  Leifs.  A  party 
was  immediately  despatched  into  the  woods 
in  quest  of  him.  After  some  time  spent  in 
search,  he  was  seen  staggering  towards  his 
friends  with  an  air  of  extravagant  joy,  and 
having  first  accosted  them  in  German,  much 
to  their  surprise,  he  at  length  went  on  to  ac- 
quaint them  in  staggering  accents  with  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  feasting  on  grapes.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  northern  histo- 
rian, in  describing  a  German  inebriated  by 
eating  wild  grapes,  drew  too  much  on  his 
imagination  ;  yet  the  amount  of  fiction  in 
this  instance  does  not  exceed  what  may  be 
allowed  for  as  the  inevitable  colouring  of 
facts  preserved  by  tradition  ;  and  indeed  the 
anecdote  regarding  Tyrker,  if  closely  ex- 
amined, will  be  found  to  furnish  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  genuineness  of  the  narrative. 
The  circumstance  so  carefully  related,  that 
the  finder  of  the  grapes  was  a  Southern,  in 
whose  native  country  the  vine  abounded,  and 
who  was  consequently  well  acquainted  with 
that  fruit,  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  the  reader 
how  unlikely  it  is  that  such  exotic  produc- 
tions should  have  presented  themselves  to  the 
imagination  of  Icelanders  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, or  that  grapes  and  vines  should  adorn 
regions  in  the  fancy  of  that  people  who  vol- 
untarily settled  on  the  frozen  shores  of 
Greenland.  To  the  country  in  which  the 
vines  were  discovered  Leif  gave  the  name 
of  Vinland,  and  freighting  his  vessel  with 
grapes  and  timber  he  returned  homeward  in 
the  following  spring.  When  near  the  coast 
of  Greenland  he  saw  a  party  of  shipwreck- 
ed people  on  a  rock :  they  were  fifteen  in 
all,  including  Thorer,  the  chief,  and  his  wife, 
Gudrida.  Leif  took  them  on  board  and 
conveyed  them  to  Greenland,  and  from  this 
circumstance  he  obtained  the  appellation  of 
the  Lucky  or  Fortunate. 

The  account  which  Lief  gave  of  his  win- 
ter's sojourn  in  Vinland  was  calculated  to  in- 
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cite  others  to  visit  that  country;  and  his 
brother  Thorwald  borrowed  his  vessel  for 
this  purpose,  under  the  engagement  that  he 
would  first  convey  to  Greenland  the  pioper- 
ty  which  Thorer,  when  shipwrecked,  had 
left  upon  the  rock.  This  being  effected,  he 
sailed  for  Vinland,  and  arrived  without  acci- 
dent at  Leifsbooths.  He  spent  the  first 
winter  in    fishing.       The   following   spring 

(1003)  he  sent  a  party  southwards  to  exam-, 
ine  the  coasts  ;  they  were  absent  for  some 
months,  and  reported  on  their  return,  that 
the  country  explored  by  them  was  every- 
where  extremely  beautiful,  the  woods  ex- 
tending down  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  fine  sandy  beach  which  formed  the  shore. 
They  saw  no  signs  of  human  beings,  ex- 
cept a  wooden  shed  (literally  in  the  language 
of  the  Icelandic  historians,  a  corn-shed  or 
granary)  on  one  of  the  numerous  islands 
near   the  coast.      In  the  followwing    year 

(1004)  Thorwald  sailed  eastward  from  Leifs- 
booths, and  then  went  northward  past  a  re- 
mit; kable  headland  which  enclosed  a  bay, 
and  was  opposite  to  another  headland.  Here, 
driven  by  a  tempest  into  shoal  water,  the 
vessel  struck  and  injured  her  keel ;  the 
damage  was  soon  repaired,  and  Thorwald 
ordered  the  broken  keel  to  be  erected  on  the 
headland,  which  he  named  from  the  circum- 
stance Kialames,  or  Keel-Point.  They  came 
soon  after  to  a  promontory  covered  with 
wood,  where,  for  the  first  time,  they  saw 
some  of  the  natives.  There  were  three  ca- 
noes drawn  up  on  the  shore,  near  each  of 
which  were  three  Skrsellings,  as  the  northern 
writers  call  the  Esquimaux.  Of  the  nine 
natives  they  murdered  eight,  but  found  them- 
selves in  a  short  time  surrounded  by  a  great 
multitude,  hastening  from  all  sides  to  avenge 
the  death  of  their  fellows.  The  Northmen 
beat  them  off,  but  Thorwald  received  a  mor- 
tal wound  in  the  combat.  His  admiration 
of  the  woody  promontory  where  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  abide,  then  seemed  to  him 
prophetic  ;  and  as  he  expired  he  told  his 
companions  to  bury  him  on  the  shore  of  the 
headland,  and,  planting  a  cross  over  his 
grave,  to  call  the  place  Krossanes,  or  Cross 
Point.  They  returned  to  Greenland  in  1005. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  Thors- 
tein,  third  son  of  Erik,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  Gudrida,  set  sail  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  home  his  brother  Thorwald 's  body ; 
but  after  being  tossed  about  the  whole  sum- 
mer by  adverse  winds,  he  regained  Green- 
land at  the  beginning  of  winter,  without 
having  even  seen  Vinland,  and  died  soon 
after.  The  circumstances  of  Thorstein's 
death  are  related  by  the  Icelandic  historians 
at  ample  length,  and  with  much  simplicity 
and  pathos.     As   they    have  no   immediate 


connection  however  with  the  discoveries  in 
Vinland,  we  shall  not  allow  them  at  present 
to  iuterrupt  our  narrative  ;  but  if  space  per- 
mit, we  may  return  to  this  episode  hereafter, 
and  endeavour  to  show  that  it  has  a  signifi- 
cance not  adverted  to  by  M.  Rafn,  although 
strongly  tending  to  confirm  his  conjecture 
respecting  the  authorship  of  the  historical 
fragments  in  which  it  is  introduced. 

The  year  1006  was  rendered  memorable 
in  Greenland  by  the  arrival  of  two  vessels 
from  Iceland,  one  of  which  was  commanded 
by  Thorfinn,  better  known  by  the  auspicious 
designation  of  Karlsefne ;  that  is  to  say, 
having  the  materials  of  a  man,  or,  promising 
great  things.  The  chief  person  in  the  other 
vessel  was  Biarne,  the  son  of  Grimolf. 
Karlsefne  was  a  rich  and  powerful  man,  of 
a  distinguished  family,  and  traced  his  de- 
scent from  some  who  were  in  those  days 
called  kings,  but  must  not  be  ranged  in  the 
same  line  with  the  crowned  heads  of  modern 
times.  As  genealogies  and  whatever  re- 
lates to  descent  and  kindred  had  great  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  Icelandic  writers, 
and  are  indeed  always  valuable  to  the  criti- 
cal inquirer  from  offering  so  many  points  of 
contact  by  which  the  accuracy  or  authentici- 
ty of  history  may  be  tried,  we  shall  here 
present  to  our  readers  a  short  specimen  of 
this  kind  in  order  to  show  how  diligent  a 
chronicler  is  family  pride,  and  how  well  dis- 
posed it  is,  notwithstanding  all  its  prolixity, 
to  give  a  firm  and  well-jointed  form  to  his- 
tory. 

**  There  was  a  man  named  Thord,  who 
dwelt  in  Hofdestrand  (in  the  district  of 
Skagafiord,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ice- 
land) :  he  was  married  to  Fridgerda,  daugh- 
ter of  Thorer  Hima  (the  Lazy)  and  of  Frid- 
gerda, the  daughter  of  Kiarval  one  of  the 
kings  of  Ireland.  Thord  was  the  son  of 
Biorne  Byrdusmior  (the  Buttercask),  *son  of 
Thorwald  Ryg  (Backbone),  son  of  Asleikson 
of  Biorne  Yarnsid  (Ironside),  son  of  Rag- 
nar  Lodbrok  (Hairy-breeches).  They 
(Thord  and  Fridgerda)  had  a  son  named 
Snorre,  who  married  Thorhilda  Riupe  (the 
Patridse),  daughter  of  Thord  Geller  (the 
Loud-voiced),  and  the  son  of  these  was  Thord 
Hesthofde  (Horse-head).  Thorfinn  Karlsefne 
was  the  son  of  Thord  ;  his  mother  was  named 
Thorunna.  Thorfinn  travelled  about  as  a 
merchant  and  be  was  accounted  a  clever 
seaman  and  tradesman." — p.  130. 

The  arrival  of  a  man  of  such  eminent 
abilities  and  high  family  who  could  trace 
back  his  ancestry  through  eight  generations, 
was  an  event  well  calculated  to  call  forth 
all  the  hospitality  of  the  Greenland  colonists, 
and  the  festivities  of  Yule  or  Christmas  were 
observed  by  the  family  of  Erik  the  Red,  who 
entertained  Karlsefne  and  his  companion* 
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with  a  splendour,  we  are  told,  which  had 
never  been  witnessed  before  "  in  that  poor 
country."  This  splendour  however  was  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  the  liberality  of 
Karlsefne,  who,  reading  in  the  downcast  looks 
of  his  host  the  confession  of  poverty,  said 
to  him.  "  We  have  in  our  ship  plenty  both 
of  malt  and  corn,  take  of  it  what  you  will, 
and  make  as  great  a  feast  as  your  heart 
desires."  During  this  season  of  pleasure 
Karlselne  became  enamoured  of  Gudrida, 
the  widow  of  Thorstein,  who  is  represented 
as  a  lady  possessing  matchless  endowments 
both  of  body  and  mind,  and  married  her. 
The  lineage  of  Gudrida  is  not  communica- 
ted to  us  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  her  hus- 
band's, but  it  is  introduced  by  a  genealogical 
preamble  of  so  curious  a  kind,  and  depict- 
ing so  vididly  the  roving  habits  of  the  North- 
men in  the  tenth  century,  that  we  cannot  re- 
fuse to  give  it  a  place  here  as  a  counterpart 
to  the  genealogy  which  we  have  already  ex- 
tracted. These  family  traditions  carry  with 
them  such  an  air  of  reality,  and  shed  so 
much  light  on  individuals,  as  cannot  fail  to 
inspire  us  with  confidence  in  the  history  of 
which  they  form  the  connecting  links.  They 
are  haloes  spread  round  the  heads  of  pa- 
triarchs, which  irradiate  more  or  less  all  the 
events  in  which  their  subjects  have  a  share. 
But  to  proceed  with  our  extract. 

"  There  was  a  war-king  (or  pirate)  named 
Olave  the  White  ;  he  was  the  son  of  King  In- 
giold,  son  of  Helge,  son  of  Olave,  son  of  Gu- 
dred,  son  of  Halvden  Whitefoot,  King  of  the 
Highlands  (in  Norway).  Olave  carried  on 
piracy  (literally  harried)  in  the  west,  and 
conquered  Dublin  in  Ireland,  with  the  coun- 
try  round  about,  whereof  he  remained  king. 
He  married  Auda  the  Generous,  daughter  of 
Ketil  the  Flat-nosed,  son  of  Biorne  the  Splay- 
tooted,  a  rich  Norwegian.  They  bad  a  son 
named  Thorstein  the  Red.  When  Olave  fell 
in  battle  in  Ireland,  Auda  and  Thorstein  fled 
to  the  Hebrides.  There  Thorstein  married 
Thorida,  daughter  of  Eyvind  and  sister  of 
Helge  the  Lean.  They  had  many  children. 
Thorstein  became  a  war-king  and  made  an 
alliance  with  Earl  Sigurd  the  powerful,  son  of 
Eystein  the  Loud.  They  seized  upon  Caith- 
ness Sutherland,  Ross  and  Moray,  and  more 
than  half  of  Scotland,  which  Thorstein  ruled 
as  king,  until  being  surprised  by  the  Scots  in 
an  ambuscade,  he  died  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Auda  was  in  Caithness  at  the  time  when  she 
heard  of  his  death.  She  immediately  had  a 
vessel  built  secretly  and  escaped  to  the  Ork- 
neys. There  she  placed  Groa,  the  daughter 
of  Thorstein  the  Red  and  mother  of  Grelada, 
whom  the  chief  Thorfinn  the  Skull-cleaver 
had  in  marriage.  She  afterwards  went  her- 
self to  Iceland,  having  in  her  vessel  a  crew  of 
twenty  free  men.  In  Iceland  she  spent  her 
fust  winter  with  her  brother  Biorne.  She 
subsequently  took  possession  of  some  of  the 


valleys  and  dwelt  at  Hwam.  She  used  to  say 
her  prayers  at  Krosholum,  where  she  had  a 
cross  erected,  for  she  was  baptized  and  very 
devout.  With  her,  there  came  to  Iceland 
many  men  of  rank,  who  had  been  taken  cap- 
tive during  the  wars  in  the  west,  and  were 
therefore  called  serfs.  One  of  these  was  nam- 
ed Vifil,  a  man  of  high  birth,  who  had  been 
made  prisoner  in  the  west  and  was  called  a 
serf  until  Auda  gave  him  his  liberty.  When 
she  was  bestowing  dwelling-places  on  her 
followers,  and  was  asked  by  him  why  he 
alone  was  passed  by  unheeded,  she  replied 
that  the  omission  was  of  no  consequence,  for 
all  knew  him  to  be  noble.  She  then  gave  him 
Vifilsdale,  where  he  afterwards  lived." — p,  84 
-89, 

The  historian  then  goes  on  to  state  that 
Gunbiorne,  son  of  Vifil,  was  the  father  of 
Gudrida,  for  whose  sake  alone,  it  is  obvious, 
the  account  of  the  war-kings  was  introduced. 
The  noble  extraction  of  Vifil,  Gudrida's 
grandfather,  was  the  point  which  the  his- 
torian had  really  at  heart ;  and  as  his 
sole  authority  for  the  fact  was  the  com- 
plimentary assertion  of  Auda  that  all  the 
world  knew  it,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to 
raise  the  credit  of  her  warranty  by  enlarging 
on  the  achievements  of  her  kinsman  in  the 
west.  From  these  specimens  our  readers 
will  at  once  perceive  how  little  romance,  and 
how  much  plain,  homely,  matter-of-fact  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  Icelandic  history, 
to  which  we  shall  now  return,  to  resume  the 
narrative  of  discoveries  in  Vinland. 

The  feasts  of  Yule  could  interrupt  but  for 
a  short  time  the  tedious  gloom  of  a  Green- 
land winter,  which  disposes  the  mind  to  look 
forward  with  passionate  eagerness  to  the  ac- 
tive employments  of  a  cheerful  season. 
When  Karlsefne  and  his  friends  beguiled 
their  long  evenings  by  recounting  their  ad- 
ventures, the  conversation  often  turned  on 
the  newly-discovered  country  in  the  South- 
west ;  and  as  this  grew  more  interesting  the 
more  it  was  talked  of,  they  at  length  resolved 
to  examine  it  thoroughly  and  to  attempt  found- 
ing a  colony  there.  Accordingly,  there 
were  three  vessels  fitted  out  in  spring ;  one 
commanded  by  Karlsefne  himself,  another 
by  Biarne  Grimolfson,  and  in  the  third  was 
Thorward,  who  had  married  Freydisa,  a  na- 
tural daughter  of  Erik  the  Red.  Thorhall, 
a  retainer  of  the  same  chieftain  and  an  ex- 
pert hunter,  with  many  other  colonists,  and 
some  Icelanders  of  distinction,  joined  the  ex- 
pedition, which,  we  are  informed,  was  expect- 
ed  to  afford  very  lucrative  results.  It  in- 
cluded in  all  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons, 
with  cattle  and  lesser  live  stock  in  abundance. 

They  set  sail  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1007, 
and  touched  at  the  Westbygd,  or  western 
district  of  Old  Greenland,  and  at  Biarney,  or 
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as  it  ts  now  called,  Disco  Island.  They 
held  a  southerly  course  for  a  day  and  night, 
till  they  reached  Helluland,  where  they  land- 
ed  and  found  nothing  but  great  flat  stones, 
some  of  which  were  twelve  ells  in  width,  and 
a  multitude  of  foxes.  They  then  steered 
more  to  the  south-east  for  another  day  and 
night,  till  they  reached  the  woody  shores  of 
Markland.  They  killed  a  bear  on  the  island 
near  the  shore,  which  was  named  from  the 
circumstance  Biarney,  or  Bear  Island.  Re- 
suming their  southerly  course,  they  sailed 
for  a  long  time  keeping  the  land  on  their 
right  hand,  till  they  came  to  a  point  on  which 
they  found  the  keel  of  a  ship,  and  which  thus 
obtained  the  name  of  Kialarnes,  or  Keel- 
Point.  Here  we  shall  stop  to  observe,  that 
we  have  set  down  the  distances  and  courses 
sailed  just  as  we  find  them  in  the  original 
historians,  not  attempting  to  disguise  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  narrative,  to  the  discussion  of 
which  we  shall  return  hereafter. 

Beyond  Kialarnes  extended  sandy  shores 
of  such  a  length  as  to  obtain  the  name  of 
Furthustrand  ;  after  which  the  coast  became 
much  indented  with  bays  and  inlets.  Here 
Karlsefne  landed  a  man  and  women,  natives 
of  Scotland,  whom  he  had  with  him,  and  who 
were  remarkably  swift  of  foot.  These  peo- 
ple, we  are  told,  went  nearly  naked,  their 
only  clothing  being  a  garment  which  they 
called  kiaval,  (obviously  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ceaval,  a  cowl  or  caul,)  open  at  the  sides, 
without  sleeves ;  fastened  between  the  legs 
by  a  button,  and  having  a  hood  attached  to 
it.  The  fact  that  these  Scots  gave  an  An- 
glo-Saxon or  foreigu  name  to  their  clothing, 
seems  to  confirm  the  imputation  of  compara- 
tive barbarousness  thrown  on  them  by  the 
Northmen,  who  indeed  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  they  were  more  like  apes  than  men. 
However,  Hake  and  Hakia,  as  the  Scottish 
pair  were  named,  were  desired  to  run  across 
the  country,  and  explore  it  southwards  for 
three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
were  taken  on  board,  bringing  with  them 
grapes  and  ears  of  corn,  probably  maize. 
The  ships  soon  after  entered  a  bay,  in  which 
was  an  island  so  crowded  with  eider-ducks, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  over  it  without 
trading  on  the  eggs.  The  bay,  from  the 
strength  of  the  currents  in  it,  was  called 
Straumfiord,  and  the  island  Straumey.  Here 
they  unloaded  the  ships  and  spent  the  first 
winter.  It  was  probably  during  this  autumn 
that  Gudrida  gave  birth  to  a  son,  named 
Snorre,  the  first  of  European  race  who  was 
born  in  America. 

In  the  following  spring  there  were  no  fish 
taken,andour  adventurersbeganto  experience 
a  scarcity  of  food.  Thorhallthe  hunter  then 
wandered  into  the  woods,  and  did  not  make 


his  appearance  again  for  three  days,  when 
he  appeared  in  an  abstracted  mood  and  mut- 
tering verses.  During  his  absence  a  whale 
of  a  species  not  known  to  the  Northmen  had 
been  thrown  on  shore,  and  they,  pressed  by 
hunger,  had  cut  it  in  pieces  and  eaten  of  it. 
As  soon  as  Thorhall  discovered  this  piece  of 
good  fortune,  as  he  deemed  it,  he  exclaimed 
that  it  was  all  due  to  Red-Beard,  that  is,  to 
Thor,  in  honour  of  whom  he  had  been  com- 
posing a  song.  The  rest  of  the  company, 
who  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  Christians 
were  shocked  at  the  suggestion,  and  threw 
what  remained  of  the  whale  into  the  sea.  It 
is  piously  added  that  what  they  had  eaten 
sickened  them,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  threw 
Thor's  gift  away,  the  weather  cleared  up 
and  fish  were  taken  in  abundance.  Christi- 
anity was  introduced  into  Greenland  in  the 
year  1000,  by  Leif  son  of  Eric ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe,  in  the  anecdote  above  re- 
lated and  some  others  scattered  through  M. 
Rafn's  volume,  with  what  a  strange  and  very 
rare  union  of  tolerance  and  scrupulosity  the 
followers  of  the  new,  regarded  the  adherents 
of  the  old  religion. 

Thorhall  soon  afterwards  sailed  northwards 
with  eight  others  in  quest  of  Vinland ;  but 
being  carried  westward  by  violent  gales,  he 
was  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where, 
as  the  merchants  reported,  he  was  kept  in 
servitude.  The  historian  who  cites  the  oral 
testimony  of  traders  for  this  fact,  reveals  to 
us  another  of  his  sources  when  he  recites 
some  of  the  verses  of  Thorhall,  whose  attach- 
ment to  pagan  usages  is  very  naturally  asso- 
ciated with  his  love  of  poetry.  These  verses 
were  doubtless  preserved  by  popular  tradi- 
tion, and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  con- 
temporaneous records  of  the  events  to  which 
they  make  allusion.  Skaldic  rhapsodies  are 
in  general  too  wild  and  fragmentary  to  bear 
translation  ;  but  a3  a  peculiar  interest  attach- 
es to  these  earliest  transatlantic  verses,  es- 
pecially when  they  contain  any  reference  to 
the  scenes  or  circumstances  which  gave  birth 
to  them,  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  short  specimen,  being 
Thorhall' s  effusion  when,  tired  of  his  adven- 
tures, he  was  about  to  leave  Karlsefne's  par- 
ty, and  to  sail  northward. 

"Home  let  us  wend  to  our  father's  shore  ; 

And,  as  the  sea-gull  courts  the  gale 
With  outstretched  pinion  let  us  o'er 

The  billows  bound  with  crowded  sail. 
For  the  warlike  souls  whose  fiery  rage 

Like  lightning's  deadly  blast  assails, 
Here  let  such  worthies  dwell  an  age, 

In  Furthustrand, — and  dine  on  whales." 

While  Thorhall  sailed  away  in  one  direc- 
tion, Karlsefne  and  his  people  went  exploring 
in  the  opposite.     They  at  length  came  to  a 
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river  which  flowed  through  a  lake  on  its  way 
to  the  sea,  and  its  mouth,  which  was  so  be- 
set  by  sand-banks  as  to  be  accessible  only  in 
high  tides,  they  called  the  Hop  or  Hope, 
that  is  the  estuary  or  sea-reach.  On  the 
hills  near  this  place  they  found  vines  in  abun- 
dance, and  some  kind  of  corn  grew  wild  on 
the  low  grounds.  Here  they  fixed  them- 
selves for  the  winter  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  lake  :  no  snow  fell,  and  the  cattle  found 
pasture  in  abundance  at  the  most  rigorous 
season.  The  Northmen  had  not  been  settled 
long  in  their  winter-quarters  before  the  na- 
tives made  their  appearance.  These  came 
from  the  south  in  canoes,  brandishing  their 
poles  and  making  a  clatter  as  if  to  frighten 
away  the  strangers,  whom  they  surveyed  for 
some  time  in  mute  astonishment,  and  then, 
retreating  to  the  shore,  roA'ed  off!  That 
they  were  of  the  Esquimaux  race  is  manifest 
from  the  description  given  of  them  ; — "They 
were  very  dark  and  grimvisaged,  had  a  filthy 
head  of  hair,  great  eyes  and  broad  cheeks." 

The  winter  passed  over  without  any  inci- 
dent worthy  of  notice,  but  early  in  the  spring 
the  natives  were  seen  to  approach  in  great 
numbers.  They  readily  entered  into  barter, 
coveting  above  all  things  swords  and  spears, 
which  Karlsefne,  on  the  other  hand,  prudent- 
ly declined  to  sell  them.  They  were  obliged 
to  content  themselves,  therefore,  with  red 
cloth,  and  for  a  piece  large  enough  to  tie 
round  the  head,  gave  a  whole  skin  of  fine 
grey  fur.  As  the  cloth  grew  scarce  it  was 
dealt  out  by  the  Northmen  m  smaller  por- 
tions, but  without  any  abatement  of  mercan- 
tile eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  natives. 
This  lucrative  commerce  however  was  bro- 
ken off*  in  a  ludicrous  and  unexpected  man- 
ner ;  for  the  bull  belonging  to  the  Northmen 
issuing  unexpectedly  from  the  wood,  began 
to  low,  whereat  the  natives  fled  in  the  great- 
est trepidation,  and  did  not  show  themselves 
again  for  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  they  returned  in  formidable  multitudes 
and  obviously  bent  on  hostility.  The  North- 
men were  not  slow  to  offer  them  battle;  but 
being  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fancying 
themselves  surrounded,  they  took  suddenly 
to  flight.  In  this  conjuncture  Freydisa  rush- 
ed forth,  and  picking  up  the  sword  of  Snorre 
Thorbrandson,  who  had  been  killed  with  a 
stone,  she  beat  her  breasts  with  it  and  by 
her  frantic  gestures  terrified,  or  at  least 
amazed,  the  enemy.  The  Northmen,  rallied 
by  her  example,  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
completely  routed  the  savages  ;  of  whom  they 
killed  a  great  number,  losing  but  two  of 
their  own  party. 

After  this  Karlsefne  and  his  companions 
felt  convinced  that  whatever  might  be  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  country  round  the 
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Hope,  they  had  nochance  of  retaining  tranquil 
and  undisturbed  possession  of  it.  They  re- 
turned northwards,  therefore,  toStraumfiord, 
where  they  spent  the  third  winter.  Here 
the  harmony  of  the  expedition  seemed  to  be 
at  an  end,  "  disputes  arising,"  as  the  old 
historian  ingeniously  relates,  "on  account  of 
the  women ;  those  who  had  no  wives  wishing 
to  take  them  from  those  who  had.''  In  the 
ensuing  spring  they  sailed  homeward,  and, 
touching  at  Markland,  surprised  a  party  of 
five  Skrsellings, — a  man  with  his  two  wives 
and  two  children.  The  adults  escaped,  but 
the  Northmen  carried  off  the  childdren,  from 
whom  they  expected  to  learn  some  particulars 
of  the  country.  Karlsefne  and  those  with 
him  reached  Greenland  in  safety  in  1011. 
Biarne  Grimolfson  was  carried  westward, 
into  a  sea  infested  by  worms  (or  terebratulse) 
which  soon  reduced  his  vessel  to  a  sinking 
state.  He  had  a  small  boat  smeared  with 
seal.blubber,  which  the  worm  does  not  attack, 
but  it  was  barely  large  enough  to  hold  half 
his  people.  He  made  them  therefore  cast 
lots  to  determine  who  should  be  saved, "  for 
in  such  cases  all  men  are  equal  "  He  him- 
self was  among  the  fortunate,  and  had  taken 
his  place  in  the  boat,  when  one  of  those  left 
behind  in  the  vessel  cried  after  him,  **  Biarne ! 
will  you  abandon  me  ?  was  it  thus  you  prom, 
ised  my  father  when  I  followed  you  from 
Iceland  ?"  On  hearing  this  Biarne  gave  the 
man  his  place  in  the  boat  and  returned  to 
the  ship,  which  was  never  heard  of  after- 
wards. Those  in  the  boat  made  their  way 
to  Dublin,  where  they  related  what  had 
happened. 

In  the  same  year  there  arrived  in  Green- 
land a  ship  from  Norway,  commanded  by- 
two  brothers,  Helge  and  Finnboge,  whom 
Freydisa  persuaded  to  undertake  a  voyage 
to  V inland,  an  enterprize  at  that  time  deemed 
both  honourable  and  lucrative.  She  bar- 
gained to  have  half  the  profits  of  the  expe- 
dition. Her  brother,Leif,  being  asked  by  her 
for  Leifsbooths,  replied  that  he  would  lend 
but  not  give  them  :  an  answer  which,  by  in- 
sisting on  the  right  of  property,  intimates  the 
contemplation  of  a  permanent  connection 
with  the  newly  discovered  country.  On  their 
first  arrival  in  Vinland,  the  Norwegian  broth- 
ers were  engaged  in  devising  games  and  re- 
creations for  the  people  in  their  winter  quar- 
ters, when  Freydisa  persuaded  her  husband, 
Thorward,  to  murder  them  and  their  retain- 
ers. She  returned  to  Greenland  in  1013, 
and  the  rumour  of  her  crimes  having  reached 
the  ear  of  her  brother  Leif,  he  put  three  of 
her  followers  to  the  torture,  and  so  obtained 
a  full  confession  of  her  guilt.  He  did  not, 
however,  Inflict  any  punisnment  on  herself, 
but  left  her  to  the  consequences  of  the  detes. 
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tation  with  which  she  was  universally  regard- 
ed. At  the  time  of  Freydisa's  return,  Karl- 
sefne  was  preparing  to  set  sail  for  Norway  ; 
and  he  soon  after  departed  with  the  richest 
cargo  it  is  stated,  which  ever  left  the  shores 
of  Greenland.  That  cargo  consisted,  in  part 
at  least,  we  know,  of  timber  and  furs,  the  pro- 
ductions of  Vinland.  Karlsefne  sold  his  mer- 
chandize in  Norway,  and,  in  1015,  went  to 
Iceland,  where  he  purchased  a  great  estate, 
and  was  the  founder  of  a  powerful  and  weal- 
thy family,  who  are  always  alluded  to  in  flat- 
tering terms  in  the  ancient  sagas  :  many  of  the 
sagas,  indeed,  and  probably  one  of  those  from 
which  our  narrative  of  the  discovery  of  Vin- 
land is  derived,  were  written  by  the  descend- 
dants  of  the  American-born  Snorre.  Among 
the  Icelanders  who  at  the  present  day  claim 
descent  from  the  same  stock  is  the  learned 
Finn  Magnusen,  to  whom  the  Royal  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  Copenhagen  owes  some 
of  its  best  memoirs  on  the  languages  and  lit- 
erature of  the  North,  and  whose  zealous  co- 
operation with  M.  Rafn  enhances  the  value 
of  the  volume  now  before  us. 

We  have  now  related  the  history  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Vinland  by  the  Northmen,  and 
we  do  not  think  there  are  many  who  will 
feel  inclined  to  dispute  its  truth.  It  has 
throughout  the  substance  and  the  colour  of 
reality.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain,  natur- 
al, or  vivid  ;  and  it  is  even,  in  some  respects, 
remarkably  circumstantial.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, indeed,  that  in  nautical  and  geograph- 
ical details  the  narrative  is  deficient ;  and  the 
question,  where  is  Vinland,  or  to  what  region 
in  the  Western  hemisphere  was  that  name 
originally  applied? — is  not  without  its  difficul- 
ties. But  these  difficulties  cannot  raise  any 
serious  doubts  in  the  minds  of  those  who  con- 
sider with  what  latitude  the  historical  writ- 
ings of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries  must 
be  construed.  We  hope  therefore  to  be  able 
to  give  a  reasonable  if  not  a  convincing  ex- 
planation of  the  situation  of  Vinland  ; 
avoiding,  at  the  same  time,  lengthened  dis- 
sertations so  apt  to  rise  from  a  problem  on 
which  a  great  deal  of  erudition  has  been  ex- 
pended ;  and  availing  ourselves  of  the  guid- 
ance of  M.  Rafn,  with  whose  general  views 
we  coincide,  though  we  strongly  dissent 
from  some  of  the  arguments  with  which  he 
endeavours  to  support  them. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  when  Biarne  He- 
ruilfsson  first  saw  the  country  afterwards 
called  Vinland,  he  stood  off  to  sea  and  sailed 
for  two  days  before  he  again  saw  land.  He 
then  continued  his  course  for  three  days  with 
a  south-west  wind  till  he  saw  a  third  land 
covered  with  ice  :  the  wind  freshening,  he 
was  obliged  to  take  in  sail,  and  ran  for  four 
days  before  he  reached  Heriulfsnes,  near  die 


southern  extremity  of  Greenland.  The  third 
land  seen  by  him,  therefore,  being  four  days' 
sail  with  a  fresh  wind  south  of  Green- 
land, (for  that  the  newly-discovered  coun- 
tries lay  to  the  south  of  Greenland  is  a 
point  on  which  the  Icelandic  writers  are 
unanimous,)  can  be  no  other  than  Newfound- 
land. As  he  sailed  past,  he  perceived  that 
it  was  an  island  ;  from  which  circumstance, 
probably,  M.  Rafn  was  disposed  to  think  that 
it  might  have  been  Belleisle.  But  what 
could  have  brought  Biarne  so  much  out  of 
his  course  as  to  see  Belleisle  1  It  is  mani- 
fest that  he  had  sight  of  the  south-eastern 
peninsula  of  Newfoundland,  which  is  nearly 
separated  from  the  main  by  Trinity  Bay  on 
the  one  side  and  Placentia  Bay  on  the  other, 
and  that  he  very  naturally  mistook  it  for  an 
island.  The  distance  from  Cape  Broil,  on 
the  coast  of  this  peninsula,  to  Huriulfsnes,  is 
about  720  nautical  miles,  which  with  a  fresh 
wind  on  the  stern  quarter  and  sail  enough  to 
fetch  seven  knots  and  a  half  per  hour,  would 
be  exactly  conpleted  in  four  days.  So  far 
then  we  have  easy  sailing. 

But  we  must  now  go  back  and  see  what 
countries  lie  on  the  south  side  of  Newfound- 
land, separated  from  this  and  from  each 
other  respectively  by  distances  of  three  and 
two  days'  sail.  And  here  again  there  is  no 
room  for  hesitation,  but  we  find  ourselves  in- 
stantly and  irresistibly  forced  to  a  conclusion. 
The  land  first  seen  by  Biarne  was  the  coast 
of  New  England,  probably  near  Cape  Cod  ; 
and  the  second  land  described  by  him  was 
Nova  Scotia.  These  coasts  boih  project  con- 
siderably from  the  continent,  and  lie  nearly 
in  a  line  with  Newfoundland  towards  the 
south-west  by  west.  Now  Biarne  was  driv- 
en by  gales  he  knew  not  whither ;  and  when 
he  found  himself  near  a  shore  which,  from 
its.  fertile  appearance,  he  knew  was  not  that  of 
Greenland,  he  stood  offshore  as  we  are  dis- 
tinctly informed.  We  may  be  assured  there- 
fore that  he  steered  some  points  east  of  north. 
In  this  course  he  found  in  two  days  a  se- 
cond land,  which  must  manifestly  have  pro- 
jected from  the  continent,  since  he  arrived  at 
it  though  steering  to  avoid  the  land.  If  we 
suppose  therefore  that  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts was  the  first  land  seen  by  him,  Nova 
Scotia  must  have  been  second.  But  as  the 
coast  of  this  country  runs  for  nearly  three 
hundred  miles  in  a  uniform  direction  to- 
wards the  north-east,  it  would  necessari- 
ly put  him  on  a  course  which,  if  persisted  in 
steadily  for  three  days,  would  carry  him  to 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Newfound- 
land. Perhaps  we  may  be  asked,  Why, 
having  reached  this  last-named  point,  did  he 
alter  his  course  and  steer  due  north  ?  To 
this  we  reply,  first ;  that  the  eastern  coast  of 
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Newfoundland  is  not  low  and  sandy  like 
that  of  Massachusetts,  nor  does  it  trend  to 
the  north-east  like  that  of  Nova  Scotia; 
so  that  it  neither  warns  nor  compels 
the  mariner  to  stand  off  towards  the 
east ;  and  if  we  suppose  Biarne  capable  of 
making  any  guess  as  to  his  position,  we 
ought  not  to  feel  surprised  that  he  took  the 
right  course.  Secondly,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  voyage 
the  wind  blew  stifly  from  the  south-west,  and 
ho  was  obliged  to  shorten  sail;  if  he  contin- 
ued therefore  holding  a  north-easterly  course, 
(for  in  fact  we  arc  not  told  how  he  steered,) 
he  must  necessarily  have  fallen  more  to  lee- 
ward than  in  the  former  part  of  his  voyage, 
and  the  actual  course  run  by  him  must  have 
been  towards  the  north  ;  for  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  the  ships  and  seamanship  of  the 
tenth  century  were  fir  less  able  to  face  a 
wind  than  is  usual  now-a-days.  Thus  if  we 
resign  on  the  part  ot  Biarne  all  pretensions 
to  the  directing  power  of  nautical  skill  and 
experience,  and  admit  that  he  was  driven 
throughout  by  necessity  and  the  winds,  we 
have  still  argument  enough  to  bring  him  safe 
into  port  at  Heriulfsnes. 

Leif's  voyage  offers  us  no  nautical  details. 
He  went  in  search  of  the  countries  described 
by  Biarne;  and  retracing  the  course  of  the  lat- 
ter, he,  as  well  as  all  those  who  followed  him, 
found  three   lands,  which  he  named  Hellu- 
land,  Markland  and  Vinland.     The  fact  that 
those  three  lands,  of  slate,  of  wood,  and  of 
the  vine,  always  occurred  in  succession  to 
the    explorers  from   Greenland    who    com- 
menced their  voyage  in  a  southward  course, 
leave   us,   we  repeat,  no  room  to  doubt  that 
the  regions  so  designated  were  respectively 
the  projecting  lands  of  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  England  about  Massachu- 
setts. The  nature  and  aspect  of  these  countries 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  those  discovered  by  the  Northmen. 
In  Newfoundland  we  find  the  bare  rocks  and 
ice  of  Helluland  ;  and  in  the  depressed,  well- 
wooded  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  Markland  of  the 
Northmen.     As  to  Vinland   we  are  not  ca1- 
led  upon  to  acknowledge  its  identity  with  the 
coast   of  Massachusetts  merely  on  the   evi- 
dence of  such  general   resemblance.     The 
narrative  of  Thorwald's  voyage  furnishes  us 
with  some  particulars  respecting  it  of  a  very 
unequivocal  and  cogent  kind.     His  explora- 
tions of  the  coast  from  Leifsbooths  appear  to 
have   been    directed  towards  the  east   and 
west.     He  himself  sailed  eastwards,  we  are 
told,  along  the  coast,  and  then  turned  north- 
wards  (at  point    Malabar)   round  the  land 
which  proved  to  be  a  peninsula  (Nauset),  en- 
closing a  bay  (Cape    Cod  Bay).      Within 


this  bay  he  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  flowing  from  east  to  west  (Pamot  Ri- 
ver).  The  point  (Cape  Cod)  terminating  the 
peninsula,  and  named  by  him  Kialarnes,  was 
opposite  to  another  headland  on  the  main 
(Gurnet  Point),  which  was  covered  with  trees 
and  appeared  to  him  eminently  beautiful ;  a 
description  that  suits  well  with  the  peninsula 
at  Plymouth,  as  may  be  collected  from  the 
names  of  the  places  on  its  coast,  High-Pines 
Ledge  and  Green  Harbour.  The  details 
of  Thorwald's  voyage  along  the  coast,  east- 
wards and  then  northwards  till  he  rounded  a 
headland  enclosing  a  bay  and  found  a  river 
running  westwards,  all  square  exactly  with 
the  coast  of  Cape  Cod  Peninsula,  and  with  no 
other  spot  in  the  New  World  on  which  con- 
jecture can  plausibly  fasten.  In  the  same 
region  also  we  find  the  Furthustrand,  that  is, 
the  Marvellous  or  Portentous  Strand.  How 
appositely  this  designation  might  be  applied 
to  the  sandy  plains  near  Cape  Cod,  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  descriptions  of 
them  by  a  modern  writer,  Hitchcock,  on 
the  Geology  of  Massachusetts. 

"The  dunes  or  sand-hills,"  he  observes, 
"which  are  often  nearly  or  quite  barren  with 
vegetation,  and  of  snowy  whiteness,  forcibly 
attract  the  attention  on  account  of  their  pecu- 
liarity. As  we  approach  the  extremity  of 
the  cape  the  sand  and  barrenness  increase  ; 
and  in  not  a  few  places  it  would  need  only 
a  party  of  Bedouin  Arabs  to  cross  the  travel- 
ler's path,  to  make  him  feel  that  he  was  in 
the  depths  of  an  Arabian  or  Lybian  desert." 

The  frequency  of  the  mirage  on  the  sandy 
plains  of  Cape  Cod  still  further  justifies  their 
title  to  be  called  Marvellous.  Near  this 
coast  we  have  the  island  (Nantucket)  be- 
tween which  and  the  main  the  Northmen 
held  their  course.  Beyond  or  westward  of 
the  Marvellous  Strand  we  find,  in  conformi- 
ty with  their  descriptions,  the  coast  deeply 
indented  and  beset  with  sandbanks.  Buz- 
zard's inlet  is  probably  their  Straumfiord ; 
and  Mount-Hope  Bay  above  Rhode  Island, 
corresponds  with  their  description  of  the  Hop 
or  opening  (called  sometimes  a  lake)  near 
which  Karlsefne  spent  a  winter.  It  would 
be  easy  to  lengthen  the  list  of  coincidences 
which  serve  to  prove  that  the  Vinland  of  the 
Northmen  was  situated  on  the  southern 
coasts  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  ; 
but  we  conceive  that  what  we  have  already 
advanced  is  fully  sufficient  to  establish  that 
point,  and  shall  content  ourselves  therefore 
with  merely  observing  that  when  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  first  arrived  on  those  coasts,  they 
found  the  vine  growing  wild  on  the  hills,  In- 
dian-corn  on  the  plains,  the  inlets  and  rivers 
abounding  in  fish,and  the  islands  covered  with 
innumerable  wild  fowl,  just  as  it  is  stated  in 
the  narratives  of  the  Northmen. 
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We  must  not  however  dissemble  an   ap- 
parent difficulty  which  arises  from  the    dis- 
crepancies of  our  authorities,  and  which  M. 
Rafn  passes  over  in  silence.     In  the   frag- 
ment entitled  the  History  of  Karlsefne  we 
read  that  his  expedition  sailing   southwards 
from  Biarney,  or  Disco  Island,  which  is  far 
to  the  north,  reached  Helluland  in  two  days. 
He  then  steered  south-eastwards  to  M arkland, 
and  again,  to  make  Vinland,  he  changed  his 
course  to  south.       Now   the   distance   from 
Disco  Island  to  Newfoundland   is  not   less 
than  1400  nautical  miles,   which  it    would  be 
absurd  to  imagine  could  be  run    over  in  two 
days ;  and    as  to  the  course   subsequently 
steered  to  Vinland,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  re- 
mark  that  it  is  not  only  irreconcileable    with 
our  hypothesis  respecting  the  situation  of  that 
country,  but  even  with  any  possibility  of  dis- 
covery whatever.     Yet    no  one   possessing 
common  sense  and  candour,  who  reads  that 
historical  fragment,  can  harbour  a  suspicion 
of  its  genuineness  and  general  truth.     How 
then  are  we  to  explain  the  incongruity  of  the 
above-mentioned;  statements?      Simply    by 
supposing  that  the  author  of  the  Karlsefne's 
Saga  gave  little  attention  to,  and  consequently 
remained  ignorant  of,   the  nautical   and  hy- 
drographical  details  of  the  voyage  to  Vin- 
land.    And  indeed  this  fact  is  manifest ;  for 
though  copious  on  other  matters,  his  accounts 
of  the  shores  visited  are  meagre  enough  and 
seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  borrowed  from 
the  histories  of  the  previous   voyages  to  that 
quarter.     The  author  of  the  piece  in  question 
was    in    fact    an  ecclesiastic,    who  wrote, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  geography, 
but  merely  to  record  the  memorable  deeds  of 
his  ancestors.     He  discloses  his   profession 
by  his  remarks  on  the  ancient  ri:es  of  burial 
in  Greenland  and  some  similar  passages. — 
It  will  be  easily  understood  that  in  early  times, 
when  the  historian  gathered  his  materials  not 
from  books   but   from  tradition,  his  writings 
would  be  more  strongly  impressed  with  the 
defects  and  peculiarities  of  his  mental  habits 
than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  a  literary  age. 
The  student  of  books  has  sources  of  informa- 
tion independent  of  himself,   and  full   and 
ample  perhaps  on  the  very   topics  to  which 
he  is  naturally  inadvertent.     But  the  materi- 
als of  the  writer  who  depends  on  tradition, 
as  well  as  the    use  he  makes  of  them,    are 
modified  by  his  intellectual  bias  and  habits  of 
attention.     It  is  not  very   surprising   there- 
fore that  a   bishop  of  Iceland,  in  writing  the 
history  of  the  voyages  to  Vinland,  should  be 
neglectful  of   the   details   of  distances  and 
bearings. 

Whoever  opens  the  Northern  Collection 
of  American  Antiquities,  and  learns,  from 
the  epitome  of  its  contents  in  the  English  lan- 


guage prefixed  to  it  by  M.  Rafn,  that  Thor- 
finn  Karlsefne  sailed  two  days  from  Green- 
land before  he  arrived  at  Helluland,  and  that 
his  course  to  Vinland  was  S.  and  S.  W.  will 
not  be  a  little  surprised  to  find,  on  looking  at 
the  Danish  and  Latin  versions  of  the  original 
Icelandic,  that  Karlsefne's  voyage  between 
the  above-named  places,  occupied  but  one 
natural  day  (in  the  Latin)  or  a  day  and  night 
(as  in  the  Danish.)  It  appears  that  the  Ice- 
landic word  daegr,  like  the  English  day,  is 
somewhat  ambiguous  and  may  signify  either 
the  natural  day  of  twenty-four  or  the  artifi- 
cial day  of  twelve  hours.  In  translating  the 
Icelandic  text  the  preference  was  given  to  the 
latter  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  but  in  writing 
the  geographical  commentaries,  the  editor 
perceived  the  advantages  of  the  former. 
Hence  there  is  a  continual  variance  between 
the  text  wherever  reference  is  made  to  time, 
which  is  likely  to  prove  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  careless  reader.  With  respect  to  the 
courses  steered,  M.  Rafn  has  adopted  the 
dangerous  expedient  of  tacitly  correcting  his 
author ;  but  his  error  here  lies  merely  in  not 
duly  advertising  his  readers  of  the  motives 
which  made  him  deviate  from  his  original. 

It  is  a  much  more  serious  error  than  the 
preceding  to  overstate  a  good  case.  The 
common  sense  which  finds  no  difficulty  in  the 
plain  narrative  of  the  Scandinavian  discover- 
ers, and  can  at  once  identify  their  Vinland 
with  the  coasts  of  New  England,  revolts  at 
the  production  of  untenable  arguments  and 
the  pretence  of  demonstration  in  such  a  mat- 
ter. We  have  already  quoted  from  the  ac- 
count of  LeiPs  voyage  to  Vinland,  a  sen- 
tence on  the  climate  of  that  country,  which 
purports  that  the  sun  there,  on  the  shortest 
day,  was  nine  hours  above  the  horizon.  In 
quoting  that  sentence  we  purposely  refrained 
fiom  commenting  on  its  disputable,  charac- 
ter, or  allowing  the  discussion  of  its  meaning 
to  interrupt  our  narrative.  But  we  now  feel 
called  upon  to  declare  it  to  be  a  most  dark 
and  inextricable  passage.  It  is  obscurer 
even  than  the  brumal  solstice  to  which  it  re- 
fers. We  confess  that  we  have  studied  with 
little  profit  the  dissertations  which  pretend  to 
give  an  exact  interpretation  of  it,  and  can  on- 
ly console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that 
the  Icelandic  doctors  are  in  the  same  predic- 
ament. Some  of  them,  we  believe,  explain 
the  passage  in  question- to  signify  that  the 
sun  on  the  shortest  day  in  Vinland  was  only 
six  hours  above  the  horizon.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  learned  in  the  north,  led  by  Tor- 
foeus  and  Wormskiold,  allow  the  wintry  sun 
eight  hours  to  spoit  in  upper  air.  M.  Rafn 
with  a  select  few,  confiding  in  the  authority 
of  Paul  Vidalin  and  Finn  Johnsen,  extends 
the  shortest  day  in  Vinland  to  nine  hours : 
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and  from  this  astronomical  observation,  as  he 
is  pleased  to  call  it,  he  calculates  the  latitude 
of  the  place  to  be  41°  24'  10",  which  is  in 
fact  a  mean  between  the  latitudes  of  the 
points  at  the  entrance  of  Mount  Hope  Bay, 
the  supposed  site  of  Karlsefne's  winter  quar- 
ters. Thus,  to  enjoy  the  phantom  of  a  de- 
monstration, he  is  willing  to  place  his  other- 
wise  reasonable  hypothesis  in  the  clouds. 
He  candidly  admits,  indeed,  that  the  North- 
men cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  the 
year  1000,  instruments  with  which  they  could 
make  observations  so  remarkably  exact. 
Why  then  does  he  lay  so  much  stress  on  a 
passage  which  is  so  easily  turned  to  account 
by  the  enemy  ?  Malte  Brun  and  others  have 
decided  on  the  authority  of  that  passage,  fol- 
lowing Torfceus  in  the  interpretation  of  it,  that 
the  Vinland  of  the  Northmen  was  in  New- 
foundland. They  overlooked  the  general 
statements  respecting  the  climate  and  produc- 
tions of  that  country,  and  affecting  an  obedi- 
ence to  science,,  preferred  the  obscure  and 
dubious  to  the  clear  and  explicit  indications. 
We  regret  that  the  learned  Martinus  Scrib- 
lerus  never  thought  of  criticizing  or  elucida- 
ting  the  astronomical  observation  above  allu- 
ded to,  but  we  believe  that  we  shall  not  stray 
far  from  the  spirit  of  the  original  if  we  trans- 
late it  as  follows  : — "  there  (in  Vinland),  on 
the  shortest  day,  the  sun  is  up  from  break- 
fast till  supper."  This  appears  to  us  to  be 
too  rude  an  approximation  to  the  expression 
of  an  astronomical  fact  to  merit  all  the  pains 
bestowed  on  it ;  and  whatever  sense  the 
learned  may  at  last  agree  to  give  it,  we  do 
not  think  that  they  are  likely  to  add  materi- 
ally to  its  value. 

We  have  as  little  faith  in  the  Runic  in- 
scriptions supposed  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rhode  Island,  as  in  the  astrono- 
mical  observations  said  lo  have  been  made 
there  by  the  Northmen.  It  appears  that  in 
the  Taunton  River,  a  few  miles  above  Mount 
Hope  Bay,  there  is  a  rock  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Dighton-writing  Rock, 
which  is  covered  with  what  are  popularly  term- 
ed hieroglyphics.  Under  the  dominion  of  the 
old  theories  it  was  thought  that  the  characters 
discernible  on  it  were  Phoenician.  Some 
were  pleased,  with  a  license  as  well  founded, 
to  style  them  Kthiopic  ;  others  again  disco- 
vered in  them  a  close  resemblance  to  inscrip- 
tions found  by  Strahlenbergin  Siberia.  Now 
however  it  is  discovered  that  they  are  Ice- 
landic Runes,  the  work  of  Thorfinn  and  his 
followers,  who  reckoned  it  no  doubt  among 
their  amusements  duriug  their  sojourn  in 
Vinland, 

"  To  cut  their  names  on  bark  of  trees, 
With  true-love-knots  and  flourishes/' 


When  the  Danish  Royal  Society  of  North- 
ern Antiquaries  applied  to  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Rhode  Island  for  fresh  copies  and 
some  account  of  those  supposed  inscriptions, 
they  were  replied  to  with  a  zealous  outpour- 
ing of  information,  intended  to  foster  theory, 
but  quite  fatal,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  conclu- 
sion  at  which  they  aimed.  They  were  told 
that  sculptured  rocks,  similar  in  appearance 
to  that  in  Taunton  River,  are  to  be  seen  in 
Kentucky,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  ;  that  bar- 
rows or  tumuli,  and  the  remains  of  various 
constructions,  evidently  not  the  work  of  the 
Indians,  occur  within  the  same  limits.  But 
are  we  to  ascribe  all  these  to  the  Northmen  1 
And  if  not,  why  should  the  Dighton  rock  be 
separated  from  the  fortunes  of  its  fellows  and 
owe  the  fret-work  on  its  surface  to  Scandina- 
vian chisels  ;  while  the  other  rocks  must  sub- 
mit to  bear  the  ignoble  names  of  Phoenicians 
or  even  Siberians?  Nevertheless  the  Da- 
nish antiquarians,  little  daunted  by  the  rival- 
ry of  Kentuckian  rocks,  or  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  rock  which  was  the  subject  of 
their  inquiries,  is  below  the  level  of  high-tide 
and  undergoes  the  fretting  action  of  the  wa- 
ter, were  not  slow  to  discover  Runes  upon 
its  surface.  Finn  Magnusen  read  with  ease 
—  and  why  not?  faith  which  can  remove 
mountains,  may  also  read  Runic  inscriptions 
— he  read  we  say,  as  follows  :  "  CXXXI 
N(orth)  M(en)  N  M  OR  (nam  or,  our  posses- 
sions) ;"  or  in  plain  terms,  "  151  Northmen 
took  possession  of  this  country."  Our  read- 
er must  recollect  that  Thorfinn's  expedition 
consisted  of  160  persons,  which  number  was 
reduced  to  151  by  the  departure  of  Thorhall 
and  eight  others ;  and  it  must  likewise  be 
observed  that  the  Icelandic  hundred  was  or 
might  be  composed  of  twelve  decads ;  that 
is,  it  might  equal  120.  All  which  being  un- 
derstood and  admitted,  the  felicitous  exact- 
ness of  (he  inscription  is  apparent.  We  con- 
fess however  that  Finn  Magnusen's  interpre- 
tation appears  to  us  to  have  been  improved 
upon  by  M.  Rafn  ;  who,  finding  the  letters 
FINS  lurking  at  the  heels  of  OR,  and  then 
shrewdly  conjecturing  that  TH  was  wanting 
at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  styli  aut  tempo- 
ris  lapsu,  has  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
name  of  Thorfinn.  But  enough  of  these  an- 
tiquarian absurdities.  We  are  bound  how- 
ever to  state  that  engraved  copies  of  the  va- 
rious drawings  made  of  the  Dighton  hiero- 
glyphics,  accompany  M.  Rafn's  volume,  and 
fairly  exhibit  to  the  cool-headed  reader  the 
progress  from  the  representation  of  a  rudely 
carved  and  time-worn  rock  to  that  of  an  ela- 
borate theory. 

We  must  not  be  supposed  to  undervalue 
the  Collection  of  Northern  Antiquities   be- 
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cause  we   find  in  it  some  manifestations  of 
an  excessive  antiquarian  zeal.     It  contains 
enough  to  prove  that  the  American  continent 
was  known  to  the  Northmen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century;    and   we  frankly 
avow  that  it  appears  to  us  to  contain  much 
also,  which,  whatever  be  its  pretension,  proves 
nothing  at  all.     It  is  doing-  an  injustice  to  au- 
thentic history  to  mix  it  up  in  the  same  cat- 
egory with  fiction  or  incoherent  tradition. 
We  therefore  regret  to  find  that  M.  Rafn  has 
yielded   so  ready  and   unconditional  a   cre- 
dence to  the  ancient  traditions  respecting  the 
Great  Ireland  or  Whiteman's  Land,  which 
Was  said  to  be  six  days'  sail  westward  from 
Ireland.     It  was    a   Christian  country  and 
known  earlier  than  Vinland.     The  North- 
men appear  to  have  received  their  informa- 
tion respecting  it  chiefly  from  the  traders  to 
Limerick.     Without  venturing  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  Atlantic  having  been  cross- 
ed by  Europeans  and   Christians  before  the 
days  of  Biarne,  Leif,  and  Karlscfne,  we  con- 
tend that  the  discovery  of  Whiteman's  Land 
differs  materially  in  evidence  and  authentici- 
ty from  that  of  Vinland,  and  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  or  obscure  it.  Karl- 
sefne  on  his  return  home  from  Vinland,  caught 
on  the  shores  of  Markland  as  we  have  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  two  young  Skrsellings  or  Es- 
quimaux.    From  these   he  learned,  that  op- 
posite to  their  country  was  another  in  which 
were  men  who  wore  white  clothes,  and  who 
had  long  poles  with  flags  (as  it  was  under- 
stood) appended  to  them.     "  This  country," 
says  the   old   historian,    "  is  supposed   to  be 
Whiteman's  Land."     M.  Rafn   adopts  this 
conclusion,  and  endeavours  to  prop  up  the 
opinion  that,  there  was  at.  that  time  a  Euro- 
pean colony  further  south,  by  the  traditions 
of  the  Shawanee  Indians  ;  which  traditions 
however,   manifestly  refer,  not  to  the  tenth 
century,  but  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
in  Florida.     It  appears  to  us  that  the  coun- 
try  "  opposite  their  own"  alluded  to  by  the 
young  Esquimaux,  was  no  other  than  Green- 
land ;  and  that  by  the  poles  and  cloths  at- 
tached to  them,  they  intended  merely  to  de- 
scribe the  masts  and  sails  of  the  Whitemen's 
ships. 

We  are  careful  to  prevent  the  true  sour- 
ces of  the  history  of  early  discovery  in  the 
west,  from  being  contaminated  by  the  streams 
of  fabrication  and  corrupted  tradition  which 
flow  so  copiously  in  early  ages.  The  more 
narrowly  we  examine  the  histories  of  Erik 
the  Red  and  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  the  more 
confidence  do  we  feel  in  the  narrative  of  dis- 
coveries there  presented  to  us.  A  few  of 
the  collateral  considerations  which  tend  to 
strengthen  our  belief  in  them  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  lay  before  our  reader.     But  it 


occurs  to  us  that  we  ought  first  to  say  a  few 
words  to  obviate  objections  which  might 
arise  in  the  minds  of  many  from  the  fact  of 
Esquimaux  being  found  on  the  shores  of 
Vinland.  That  race  is  at  the  present  day 
confined  to  a  high  latitude,  but  we  see  little 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  they  extended 
much  further  south  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  ;  and  this  opinion,  grounded  on  the 
characters  of  human  skeletons  found  within 
the  United  States ;  on  the  traditions  of  the 
Red  Indians,  and  other  circumstances,  is,  we 
believe,  the  one  now  generally  adopted  by 
transatlantic  antiquarians. 

It  deserves  in  the  first  place  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  Northmen  scoured  the  western 
seas  and  made  discoveries  doubtless  long  an- 
terior to  the  period  reached  by  their  historical 
traditions.  We  learn  from  Dicuil,  an  Irish 
monk  who  wrote  in  the  ninth  century  a  geo- 
graphical work  chiefly  compiled  from  the 
Roman  authors,  that  the  Irish  had  visited 
Iceland  already  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  that  half  a  century  earlier 
they  had  been  driven  from  the  Feroe  islands 
where  they  had  settled,  by  the  ravages  of  the 
Northmen.  We  must  here  venture  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  that  the  seafaring  Irish  were 
the  posterity  of  Northmen,  and  not  Celts, 
who  never  seem  to  have  had  a  turn  for  a 
maritime  life.  Indeed  the  true  Irish  boat,  the 
corracle  covered  with  skin,  was  unfit  to  go 
to  sea  ;  and  as  to  the  construction  of  larger 
vessels,  the  birch  and  alder  of  the  Irish  woods 
(for  the  oak  and  ash  were  useless  in  the  in- 
fancy of  art)  could  hardly  supply  very  eligi- 
ble materials.  The  pine  forests  of  the  North- 
men gave  them  such  incalculable  advantages 
for  the  construction  of  good  sea-boats,  that 
wherever  we  hear  of  bold  navigation  in  those 
days,  we  suspect  them  to  have  been  present. 
In  short  we  believe  that  the  Tuath  na  Dandn, 
who  settled  in  Ireland  as  early  as  the  Chris- 
tian era  at  least,  and  who,  according  to 
O'Halloran,  spoke  a  Teutonic  language 
(Germanice  is  his  expression)  were  no  other 
than  the  Danes  ;  and  that  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Scandinavia  and  the  west  of  Ireland, 
which  gave  exercise  to  so  much  maritime 
skill  and  courage,  commenced  at  a  very  re- 
mote period. 

The  discovery  of  Vinland,  however,  was 
not  made  in  an  obscure  age.  It  may  have 
been  preceded  by  many  remarkable  voyages 
in  the  west,  and  we  do  not  venture  to  deny 
positively  that  the  stories  of  the  Limerick 
merchants  respecting  theNorthmen  carried  to 
Great  Ireland  and  the  Whiteman's  Land,  may 
have  had  their  foundation  in  some  very  early 
transatlantic  discoveries.  But  confining  our 
attention  to  what  is  strictly  matter  of  history, 
we  may  remark  that  the  discovery  of  Vin- 
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land  was  made  contemporaneously  with  the 
first  colonization  of  Greenland,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  in  that  country  and 
Iceland  ;  and  consequently  belonged  to  one 
of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  the  annals 
of  the  North.  Some  of  those  engaged  in  it, 
as  Thorfinn  Karlsefne  for  example,  were  the 
ancestors  of  some  of  the  chief  families  in  Ice- 
land,  including  a  great,  number  of  foamed 
men.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it 
should  participate  in  the  full  light  thrown  on 
ihe  events  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  be 
described  with  fidelity  and  minuteness.  The 
histories  in  which  it  is  recorded,  enlarge  on 
the  lineage  and  connections  by  blood  or  mar- 
riago  of  the  heroes  engaged  in  it ;  they  thus 
offer  themselves  to  a  test  of  an  exact  and 
delicate  kind  by  comparison  with  numerous 
other  histories,  from  all  which  they  receive 
confirmation. 

Stiil  further  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
discovery  of  Vinland   was  not  a  transient 
event,  no  sooner  past  than  forgotten.     As  it 
was  thought  likely  to  prove   advantageous, 
the  family  of  Erik  the  Red   with  whom   it 
commenced,  persevered  in  promoting  it  for 
some  years.     They  had  a  share  in  all  the 
voyages  made  to  Vinland  from  the  year  1000 
to  1013,  which  must  therefore  be  considered 
as  one  series.     Such  an  order  and  connec- 
tion of  events  is  evidently  not  die  character 
of  fiction.    Icelandic  writers  of  the  fourteenth 
century  tell  us  that  the  voyages  to  Vinland 
were  not  found  to  be  profitable  ;  but  this  in- 
formation  appears  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
conjectural.     Sanguine  hopes  and  the  high 
prices  which  novelties  will  fetch,  may  be  ea- 
sily imagined  to  have  influenced  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  first  adventurers.     We  cannot 
believe  that  Leif  realized  much  profit  from 
his   freight  of  grapes,   but  why  should  we 
therefore  doubt  that  he  brought  home  such  a 
cargo  ?     Were  not  freights  of  yellow  mica, 
mistaken  for  gold-dust,  imported  into  London 
in  the  sixteenth  century?  and  have  not  ship- 
loads of  kaleidoscopes  been  exported  in  our 
own  days  to  colonial  markets  which  would 
be  overstocked  with  a  score  of  such  toys? 
Karlsefne,  when  about  to  sail  to   Vinland, 
made  all  his  companions  partners  in  the  en- 
terprize.     Freydisa  also,  we  have  seen,  bar- 
gained for  half  the  profits  in  her  expedition. 
The  former  realized  by  his  adventure  a  great 
fortune  with  which  he  purchased  an  estate  in 
Iceland.     As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Vinland, 
we  are  informed,  he  had  timber  hewn  for  his 
freight  and  laid  along  the  shore  to  season. 
He  also  obtained  from  the  natives  a  great 
quantity  of  fine  furs  at  the  cheapest  possible 
rate.     With  respect  to  the  value  of  the  tim- 
ber which  he  brought  home,  there  is  an  anec- 
dote related  of  too  curious  a  kind  to  be  passed 


over  here  in  silence.  When  he  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  Norway  and  embarking  for 
Iceland,  a  merchant  of  Bremen  came  to  him 
to  buy  a  small  piece  of  wood,  or  if  we  trans- 
late the  original  literally,  a  broom-stick : 
Karlsefne  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had 
done  trading,  but  the  merchant  offering  him 
half  a  mark  or  pound  of  gold,  which  appear- 
ed a  very  liberal  price,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
sell  the  stick.  This  precious  wood  was  pro- 
bably the  beautiful  variegated  or  bird's-eye 
maple  which  grows  in  abundance  in  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts.  The  price  paid 
for  the  stick  was  equivalent  to  sixteen  pounds 
sterling  of  modern  money. 

It  has  been  frequently  urged  as  a  suspi- 
cious circumstance  in  the  history  of  Vinland, 
that  no  communication  was  maintained  with 
it  by  the  Greenland  colonists,  and  that  it  was 
almost  immediately  lost  sight  of.  But  this  is 
a  mistake  arising  from  the  ignorance  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  Europe  remains  in 
respect  to  Northern  literature.  It  is  well 
known  that  all  intercourse  ceased  with  the 
Greenland  colonies  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  that  they  were  so  com- 
pletely forgotten  that  a  full  century  rolled  over 
before  the  world  awakened  to  the  recollection 
that  they  had  once  existed.  Pestilence,  fa- 
mine, and  piratical  ravages  were  then  called 
in  to  explain  their  apparently  sudden  extinc- 
tion. But  it  is  now  well  understood  that  the 
gradual  disappearance  and  final  dissolution 
of  the  old  colonies  in  Greenland  were  in  re- 
ality caused  by  the  royal  monopoly  of  the 
trade,  which  reduced  the  colony  to  depend- 
ence on  insufficient  and  precarious  supplies, 
and  narrowed  its  means  of  intercourse  with 
Europe.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  little  was  heard  of 
Vinland.  But  the  Icelandic  annals  prove  to 
us  that  voyages  continued  to  be  made  to  the 
American  continent  as  long  as  commercial 
enterprizo  remained  in  Greenland,  and  nearly 
to  the  last  period  of  the  expiring  communica- 
tion between  that  colony  and  the  mother 
country.  The  foUowing  brief  extracts  from 
those  annals  are  all  that  we  can  find  room 
for  : — 

"  1121.  Erik  Bishop  of  Greenland  paid  a  visit 
to  Vinland.  (It  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
statement  which  should  lead  us  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  colony  of 
Northmen  in  Vinland.) 

1285.  Adelbrand  and  Thorwald,  sons  of 
Helge,  discovered  new  land  west  of 
Iceland  (probably  some  part  of  the 
const  of  Labrador). 

1238.  King  Erik  despatched  Rolf  to  examine 
the  new  land. 

1290.  Rolf  sailed  from  Iceland  whither  he 
had  gone  in  search  of  persons  quali- 
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fied  to  accompany  him  to  the  new 
land.  (The  death  of  Landa-Rolf,  or 
Rolf  the  Discoverer,  took  place  in 
1295.) 
1347.  Thirteen  large  ships  arrived  at  Ice- 
land. The  ship  called  the  Endridian 
was  driven  by  the  gale  on  Langanes 
Point  in  the  eastern  Borgarfiord,  but 
the  crew  and  part  of  the  cargo  were 
saved.  The  Bessalang  went  to  pieces 
on  the  shore  at  Sida ;  nineteen  of  her 
crew,  including  Haldor  and  Guthorm, 
were  drowned.  A  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney was  lost  at  the  same  time.  There 
were  six  other  vessels  in  port  there 
which  had  been  detained  by  the 
winds.  There  came  also  from  Green- 
land a  bark  of  less  size  than  the  com- 
mon Iceland  vessels.  She  ran  into 
Straumfiord,  having  lost  her  anchors. 
There  were  on  board  seventeen  men 
who  had  sailed  to  Markland  and  had 
afterwards  been  tossed  about  the 
ocean." 

It  appears  to  us  not  unlikely  that  in  an 
age  when  there  were  no  maps  to  perpetuate 
local  names  in  the  western  hemisphere,  the 
appellation  V inland  would  soon  become  ob- 
solete ;  and  that  the  Greenland  adventurers 
would  naturally  give  the  name  Markland 
(woodland)  to  all  the  south-western  countries 
to  which  they  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting timber. 

The  general  verisimilitude  of  the  Icelandic 
histories  which  relate  to  Vinland  is  extremely 
remarkable.  We  find  intimated  in  them, 
among  other  things,  the  great  mortality  which 
in  those  early  days  attended  voyages  even  of 
modern  length,  arising  evidently  from  dis- 
comfort or  bad  provisions.  The  very  im- 
portant art  of  preserving  health  on  board  ship 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and,  we 
may  add  with  pride,  is  an  invention  wholly 
British.  Of  the  half  dozen  voyages  recorded 
directly  or  incidentally  in  the  Histories  of 
Erik  the  Red  and  Karlsefne,  three  were  pro- 
ductive of  fatal  diseases,  and  in  each  of  those 
three  cases  the  probable  cause  of  disease  is 
obvious.  Thorbiorn  when  emigrating  from 
Iceland  to  Greenland  had  an  over-crowded 
ship  :  Thorer  and  his  people  were  shipwreck- 
ed and  had  probably  endured  much  cold  and 
hunger  before  they  were  taken  of?  the  rock 
by  Leif.  Thorstein,  tossed  about  at  sea  the 
whole  summer,  likewise  experienced,  it  may 
be  presumed,  much  physical  suffering.  It  is 
also  curious  to  observe  that  even  the  chiefs 
of  the  Greenland  colonists  were  not  secure 
from  the  evil  of  insufficiency  of  food.  The 
wealth  of  those  northern  adventurers  seems 
to  have  consisted  much  less  in  the  extent  of 
their  possessions  than  in  the  number  of  those 
attached  to  their  persons  and  who  followed 
their  fortunes. 


Another  proof  of  the  fidelity  to  nature  of 
those  early  writers  is  the  simple  gravity  with 
which  they  relate  their  superstitions.  The 
history  of  Gudrida  the  wife  of  Karlsefne  gives 
occasion  to  a  very  curious  and  even  some, 
what  poetical  display  of  the  popular  belief  in 
pra3ternatural  agency.  In  the  history  of  Erik 
the  Red,  it  is  related  that  her  former  husband 
Thorstein,  after  his  death,  sat  up,  and,  having 
called  her  by  name,  predicted  her  marriage 
with  Karlsefne  and  the  future  greatness  of 
her  family.  In  the  Karlsefne's  Saga  the  im- 
portant prediction  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
gifted  woman  invited  to  a  feast  to  foretel  the 
success  of  the  crops,  or  rather  of  the  fishe- 
ries. These  two  passages  are  well  deserv- 
ing of  a  close  study ,  and  the  latter  of  them 
probably  paints  the  scene  of  a  Scandinavian 
divination  with  more  force  and  exactness 
than  any  oiher  passage  in  the  whole  compass 
of  northern  literature.  The  author  takes 
care  to  introduce  an  apology  for  the  share 
which  his  heroine  bore  in  a  pagan  ceremo- 
ny  ;  her  father  refused  to  be  present  at  it. 
Gudrida  again  saw  a  witch  in  Vinland,  at  the 
time  when  Karlsefne's  followers  were  nearly 
defeated  by  the  natives  ;  and  the  Northmen, 
on  that  occasion,  having  recovered  from  their 
panic,  perceived  that  the  great  multitudes 
who  seemed  to  have  surrounded  them,  were 
but  fetches  or  phantoms. 

The  discovery  of  Vinland,  we  have  seen, 
was  immediately  made  known  in  Norway  ; 
and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century 
Adam  of  Bremen  heard  of  it  from  Swein 
king  of  Denmark.  "  This  discovery,"  he 
emphatically  observes,  "  is  not  a  fable,  but 
we  know  of  it  from  the  certain  information 
of  the  Danes."  In  a  heroic  poem  composed 
in  the  Feroe  islands,  and  which  M.  Rafn  has 
inserted  in  his  collection,  frequent  allusion  is 
made  to  Vinland.  The  hero  Finn  sails  to 
Vinland,  at  the  command  of  the  Irish  prin- 
cess Ingeborga,  and  kills  the  kings  of  that 
country  with  sundry  dragons.  We  doubt 
however  whether  a  poet's  testimony  can  be 
admitted  as  proof  of  any  thing  beyond  the 
popular  persuasion,  or  whether  it  even  proves 
so  much. 

The  fragments  of  ancient  Icelandic  geo. 
graphers  inserted  in  the  collection  are  of 
much  greater  value.  They  agree  in  inform- 
ing us  that  Markland  and  Vinland  were  to 
the  south  of  Greenland  ;  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  that  Vinland,  the  most  remote 
country  known  to  them  in  that  quarter,  was 
supposed  to  join  Africa.  To  perceive  the 
full  force  and  significance  of  this  strange  hy- 
pothesis it  will  be  necessary  to  call  to  mind 
some  instances  of  like  systematic  opinions 
arising  from  a  similar  mixture  of  ignorance 
and  knowledge.     Ptolemy,  following  Heca- 
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tseus,  supposed  that  Africa  extended  round 
from  the  southwest  till  it  joined  Asia;  and 
this  doctrine  subsisted,  among  the  Arabs  at 
least,  till  the  fourteenth  century.  Again, 
Lapland  was  thought  to  stretch  westwards 
through  the  northern  sea,  till  it  became  unit- 
ed with  Greenland  :  and  this  mode  of  deline- 
ating the  northern  regions  was  persisted  in 
by  map-makers  tiil  near  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  needs  no  great  power  of 
analysis  to  perceive  that  the  idea  which  shoots 
out  into  this  kind  of  extravagant  hypothesis, 
is  that  of  the  indefinite  extent  of  a  land. 
When  two  shores,  the  limits  of  whose  extent 
are  unknown,  lie  opposite  to  each  other,  the 
problem,  how  far  they  reach,  is  speciously 
resolved  by  uniting  them  together.  When 
the  Icelandic  geographers  therefore,  tell  us 
that  Vinland  was  supposed  to  join  Africa, 
they  in  reality  make  us  acquainted  with  two 
facts ;  first,  that  it  was  situated  a  long  way 
south  of  Greenland  ;  and  secondly,  that  no- 
thing was  known  of  the  extent  of  its  shores, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  very  great. 

Columbus  visited  Iceland  in  1567  ;  and 
from  his  general  appetence  of  knowledge  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  heard  of  the  early 
voyages  of  the  Northmen  and  their  discovery 
of  Vinland.  It  has  been  urged  however  that 
the  voyage  to  Vinland,  made  in  a  few  days 
from  Greenland,  a  country  at  that  time  sup- 
posed to  be  joined  to  Europe,  had  little  in 
common  with  the  speculations  of  Columbus, 
or  calculated  to  encourage  his  bold  thought 
of  launching  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  tropical 
latitude.  But  what  could  be  more  to  his 
purpose  or  better  adapted  to  his  views,  than 
the  fact  that  the  Northmen,  the  boldest  of 
navigators,  had  knowledge  of  a  land  in  the 
west  which  they  supposed  to  extend  far  south- 
wards till  it  met  Africa  ?  Or  could  not  the 
intelligent  Genoese  find  some  suggestion  in 
the  following  more  accurate  statement  of  an 
Icelandic  geographer  ?  "  On  the  west  of  the 
great  sea  oj  Spain,  which  some  call  Ginnun- 
gagap,  and  leaning  somewhat  towards  the 
north,  the  first  land  which  occurs  is  the  good 
Vinland."  It  would  add  little  to  the  merit 
of  Columbus,  to  maintain  that  he  was  incapa- 
ble of  benefiting  by  so  good  a  hint. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Affaires  de  Rome.     Par  M. 
F.  De  La  Mennais.     Paris,  1836, 1837. 

2.  Paroles  oVun  Croyant.     Par  F.  De  La- 
mennais. 

3.  he  Livre  du  Peuple.     Par  F.  Lamen- 
nais.     Paris,  1838. 

Amid  the  modern  phenomena  that  present 
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themselves  to  the  view  of  the  attentive  ob- 
servers of  the  political  and  religious  horizon 
the  Abbe  Lamennais,  or  La  Mennais,  or  De 
La  Mennais,  awl!  quocunque  nomine  gaudet ; 
(for  we  have  him  in  two  of  his  own  books 
with  a  duplex  movement;)  certainly  occupies 
a  remarkable  position.     There  are  few  per- 
sons, even  of  that  nation  to  which  the  author 
of  Paul  Clifford  has  given  the  appellation  of 
Thinkers,  that  have  ever  attained,  even  amid 
the  recherche  disquisition  with  which  they 
have  enlightened,  or  darkened  thinking, — to 
the  distinguished  originality  of  M.  L'Abbe 
De  La  Mennais.     The  plain  common  sense 
of  mankind  would  certainly  have  conducted 
but  few  persons  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  might 
best  be  advanced  under  the  fostering  culture 
of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  still  fewer  are  there 
who  would  imagine  that  the  liberty  of  private 
judgment,  either  in  clergy  or  laity,  would  be 
tolerated   under   the   same   auspices.      But 
what    may  not   an   original   thinker  effect? 
The  Abbe  conceived  these  matters  perfectly 
practicable,  and  set  about  their  instant  reali- 
zation.    He  had  conceived  the  brilliant  no- 
tion that  he  could  put  the  popedom  into  the 
Movement  party,  and  accordingly  started  a 
journal   entitled    L'Avenir,    and    a   society 
in  connection  with  the  journal,  with  the  for- 
midable title  "  General  Agency  for  the  De 
fence  of  Religious  Liberty."      By  way  of 
still  further  aiding  his  own  object,  the  follow- 
ing just  description  of  the  Jesuits,  the  most 
necessarily  devoted  to  the  See  of  Rome  of 
all  her  adherents,  occupied  one  of  the  early 
numbers  of  L'Avenir. 

*  This  is  neither  the  place  nor  the  time  to 
criticise  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  seek 
amid  the  calumnies  of  hate,  and  the  encomi- 
ums of  enthusiasm,  pure  and  vigorous  truth. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  more  unjust, 
more  revolting  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
accusations  urged  against  it.  We  can  in- 
stance no  society  of  which  the  members  claim 
more  deservedly,  admiration  for  their  zeai 
and  respect  for  their  virtues.  Conceding  thus 
much,  to  affirm  that  their  institute,  in  itself 
so  holy,  is  exempt  at  present  from  many 
weighty  objections, — to  say  that  it  is  suffi- 
ciently adapted  the  state  of  modern  intellect, 
to  the  world's  present  demands,  would  be  un- 
true. Still  this  is  neither  the  place  nor  the 
time  to  canvass  this  mighty  question,  and  we 
should  feel  deep  anguish  if  a  single  word  es- 
caped us  that  could  sadden  these  venerable 
men  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  fanati- 
cism of  impiety  persecutes  under  their  name 
the  entire  Catholic  Church." 

The  Pope ; — whose  arm  in  all  ages  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  disciples  of  Loyola, 
and  who  knows  the  manhood  of  the  Jesuit's 
mind,  shut  up  as  it  is    in  the  concentred 
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powers  of  the  order,  to  be  as  utterly  lost  to 
the  world  as  the  emasculated  slave  of  the 
East  to  every  purpose  of  virility  ;  who  knows 
that  no  state  secrets  are  denied  the  See,  from 
the  fatally  disclosed  confession  of  the  King 
of  Spain  which  expelled  them  from  that 
country,  to  those  of  the  Bourbon  who  re- 
tained them  to  the  last  about  his  person  ;  and 
who  feels  therefore  the  deep  usefulness  of 
the  order  to  his  state ; — still  leans  to  them 
with  undivided  trust,  and  would  seek  no 
firmer  supporters,  could  he  but  safely  use 
them.  This  however,  in  the  modern  state 
of  ieelings  towards  the  order  is  nearly  im- 
possible ;  and  hence,  save  as  secret  mem- 
bers  of  his  councils,  they  are  as  if  they  did 
not  exist ;  yet  with  him  are  still  potent  as  if 
they  existed  openly.  The  journal  that  struck 
at  the  Jesuit,  in  effect  assailed  the  Pope  ;  and 
the  Abbe  could  not  but  expect  that  his  desig- 
nating that  body  as  participating  in  no  exist- 
ing state  of  feeling  or  in  any  of  the  wants  of 
mankind  ;  and  describing  them,  in  short,  with 
a  few  brilliant  compliments  to  their  learning 
and  piety,  as  useless  to  the  community  at 
large,  was  a  course  very  ill  calculated  to 
satisfy  either  Jesuit  or  Pope.  It  certainly  is 
as  singular  as  it  is  true  that  we  can  trace  in 
this  body  no  work  of  a  lofty  range  of  intel- 
lect.  In  painful  researches,  in  laborious  dis- 
quisitions, where  shall  we  find  the  equal  of 
the  Jesuit  ?  But  he  is  neither  poet,  orator, 
historian,  nor  philosopher  of  a  high  order.* 
He  had  in  himself  and  his  objects  nothing  to 
prompt  to  the  issues  of  these  things,  and  he 
became  buried  in  the  learning  of  the  schools 
and  estranged  from  every  nobler  sentiment 
and  feeling  of  the  heart.  To  return  to  M. 
L'Abbe  :  at  first  this  solitary  journal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  met  with  high 
favour.  It  almost  appeared  that  M.  L'Abbe 
had  hit  upon  the  method  of  contriving,  like  a 
celebrated  agitator,  to  keep  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  the  Liberal ists  together;  and  that 
the  Holy  Father  and  the  democracy  of  this 
world  (his  power  being  nearly  gone  with  the 
kings  of  the  earth)  might  establish  a  system 
of  prosperous  union,  and  the  people  be  again 
successfully  spirited  against  their  rulers.  But 
unluckily  the  Abbe  did  not  move  with  suffi- 
cient caution,  and  consequently  struck  upon 
the  difficult  question  of  the  temporal  preten- 
sions of  the  Holy  See.  Every  one  who  un- 
derstands Rome  well  knows  that  she  not  only 
claims  entire  rule  in    things  temporal    and 

*  About  six  or  eight  years  ago,  in  a  course  of 
lectures  publicly  announced,  we  believe,  at  Sal- 
amanca, by  one  of  this  learned  body  upon  the 
Sciences  in  general,  the  Holy  Father  thus  addres- 
sed his  admiring  audience.  "  We  shall  discuss 
arithmetic  and  geometry ;  all  other  Sciences  lead 
only  to  infidelity !" 


spiritual,  but  also  inculcates  passive  obedi- 
ence to  the  powers  whom  she  authorizes  to 
stand  in  that  light.  Rome  had  applauded 
L'Avenir,  and  had  encouraged  its  early  ef- 
forts, but  Rome  could  not  openly  go  to  the 
length  to  which  the  Abbe  compromised  her 
by  language  of  this  character. 

"Your  power  is  dissipating,  and  with  it  the 
faith.  Do  you  wish  to  save  both?  Unite 
both  to  humanity,  such  humanity  as  eighteen 
centuries  of  Christianity  have  produced. 
Nothing  in  this  world  is  stationary.  You 
once  reigned  over  kings,  and  then  kings  en- 
slaved you.  Separate  yourself  from  mon- 
archs  and  extend  your  hand  to  the  people. 
They  will  support  you  with  the  strong  arm  ; 
and  what  is  better,  with  firm  affection.  Quit 
the  earthly  relics  of  your  ancient  ruined 
grandeur ;  spurn  them  from  you  as  unworthy 
of  you.  You  will  not  long  retain  them.  For 
what  end  do  you  wear  these  purple  rags,  save 
in  mockery  of  what  you  were  1  And  what 
use  are  they  save  to  veil  the  glorious  scars 
which  indicate  the  holy  wars,  waged  by  you 
in  ancient  times  for  the  human  race  against 
their  rulers  ?  Your  might  is  not  in  exterior 
pomp,  it  is  internal.  It  consists  in  the  deep 
sense  of  your  paternal  duties,  of  your  civili- 
zing mission,  in  a  devotedness  which  knows 
neither  fatigue  nor  limit  to  exertion.  Resume 
with  the  spirit  of  the  early  pastors  of  the 
Church  the  simple  crook,  and  if  it  must  be 
so,  even  the  martyr  chain.  Victory  is  cer- 
tain, but  at  this  cost  only." 

The  conductors  of  the  journal  indirectly 
came  under  censure,  and,  taking  a  journey 
to  Rome,  they  requested  an  interview  with 
the  Pontiff.  It  was  granted  on  the  express 
stipulation  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  object  for 
which  it  was  solicited;  namely,  all  discus- 
sion on  the  object  of  their  visit.  In  this 
Pope  Gregory  proved  himself  neither  Inno- 
cent nor  Sylvan.  We  suspect  that  his 
Holiness  had  a  shrewrd  guess  at  his  visiter's 
object ; 

11  Scire  volunt  secreta  domus  atque  inde  limeri." 

And  with  laudable  precaution  to  preserve 
the  secrets  of  his  house  his  Holiness,  as  the 
Abbe  observes,  persevered  a  "iriste  and 
morne  silence."  Disappointed  in  the  issue 
of  their  journey,  and  surrounded  by  persons 
who  really  thought  the  Abbe  and  council 
any  thing  but  what  they  professed  them- 
selves, they  drew  up  a  jusiificatory  memoir. 
This  was  presented  to  his  Holiness  by  Car- 
dinal Facca,  and  entitled  "  Memoire  pre- 
sentee au  Souverain-Pontife  Greg.  XVII. 
par  les  Redacteurs  de  L'Avenir  et  ies  mem- 
bresdu  Conseil  de  1'  Agence.  generate  pour 
la  Defense  de  la  Liber  te  religieuse"  On 
this  Memoir  we  shall  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions. The  Abbe  clearly  never  expected 
either  from  the  Memoir  or  the  visit  to  Rome 
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other  issues  than  actually  ensued.  Still  each 
fulfilled  his  object.  They  placed  him,  while 
rendering-  outward  obedience  to  Rome,  in 
the  position  of  a  man  whose  "  lumieres" 
were  of  a  surpassing1  description,  calculated 
alike  to  become  the  Apostle  of  Despotism  or 
Democracy.  He  intended  to  be  either,  as 
circumstances  should  permit.  The  Me- 
moir in  question  opens  with  the  startling  as- 
s  Tlion  that,  the  sixteen  years  anterior  to  the 
last  revolution  may  be  described  in  two 
words.  •'  Religion  was  oppressed  by  the 
government  and  detested  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  people."  The  Bourbons  temporiz- 
ed  with  matters  on  their  restoration,  and  the 
state  of  the  church  resembled  that  of  the 
subjects  of  a  tyranny  excelling  in  the  art  of 
oppressing  those  he  professed  to  protect. 
The  Pope's  concordat  of  1801  was  never  re- 
lished by  an  emigrant  party:  the  Bourbons 
neither  conciliated  them  nor  their  opponents 
by  their  medium  course.  The  bishops  were 
prohibited  from  correspondence  with  Rome ; 
there  were  no  rural  visitations,  no  ecclesias- 
tical courts.  The  council  of  state  was  the 
sole  judge  of  religion  and  conscience;  and 
the  entire  education  of  the  people  was  in  the 
hands  ofthe  laity.  In  short  the  whole  life 
and  vitality  of  religion  was  enervated  or  de- 
stroyed under  the  continued  support  of  the 
imperial  regime.  The  Bourbons  were 
forced  into  these  things  by  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  external  circumstances;  certainly  un- 
willingly; but,  had  they  looked  to  their  inter- 
ests, they  would  have  begun  de  novo,  and 
either  perished  in  the  attempt  or  placed  their 
power  on  a  less  sandy  foundation.  It  was 
expected  that  a  different  issue  would  have 
been  the  result  of  their  return.  The  church 
had  lost  all  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  of  Louis 
XVI. :  Napoleon  gave  it  bread,  but  denied 
it  liberty.  The  Church  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  did  not  moot  the  question 
of  property.  The  concordat  of  1801,  the 
ruthless  deed  ofthe  Pope,  had  ceded  all.  A 
few  minds  had  anticipated  even  this,  but  they 
were  few  indeed.  The  Gallican  Church 
suffered  under  the  republic,  the  empire  at 
the  restoration  ;  and  again  in  the  revolution 
of  1830  under  Louis  Philippe.  Under  this 
latter  sovereign  the  unhappy  Gallican 
Church  is  completely  excluded  from  edu- 
cating the  people,  since  the  University  en- 
joys the  monopoly,  contrary  to  the  charter; 
and  by  way  of  uttering  a  word  of  still  bitter- 
er scorn,  a  gratuitous  national  education  for 
the  poorer  classes  is  provided  by  the  state 
"afin  de  detruire  la  superstition."  It  is 
thus  the  Ministre  des  Cultes,  Montalivet, 
compliments  the  religion  of  the  land  !  A 
bitter  judgment  on  the  ritual  buried  com- 
munity.    The  same  person  unites  in    him- 


self functions  quite  equal  to  any  primacy  or 
papacy,  for  he  makes  his  own  bishops, 
vica  rs  general,  canons,  and  curates.  He  al- 
so forces  the  Gallican  Church  contrary  to 
immemorial  practice,  and  for  reasons  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  himself  and  his  master, 
to  pray  by  name  for  the  prince  as  well  as  the 
king,  which  Napoleon  had  not  enacted. 
F6tes  are  interdicted  by  the  same  authority  ; 
hot  water  prescribed  for  babtism  in  winter ; 
the  birth  of  the  infant  (proh  pudor !  Lord 
John  Russell)  is  registered  before  its  bap- 
tism ;  and  the  presentation  of  the  child  to 
the  civil  power  precedes  that  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical. Nor  is  this  all ;  for  liberals 
always  carry  out  measures  (saving  in  Eng- 
land) ;  when  the  Abbe  Gregoire  died  ex- 
communicated, the  government  ordered  from 
the  prelate  a  service  for  the  dead  and  seized 
the  parish  church  for  this  purpose.  A  si- 
milar instance  occurred  with  respect  to 
1'  Abbe  Berthier.  And  would  any  one 
imagine  that  in  sight  of  all  this  the  Abbe 
La  Mennais  advocates  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple as  that  most  likely  to  unite  matters  and 
to  place  things  under  a  favourable  aspect? 
Nothing  but  that  union  in  which  the  Church 
and  State  remain  one  fixed  body  can  ever 
prevent  this  tyranny  of  the  State  over  the 
Church.  Nothing  but  the  union  of  all  go- 
verning principles  in  one  head  can  ever 
prevent  the  life  of  the  sovereign  from  being 
the  daily  hunt  of  the  subject,  as  it  is  in 
France,  or  the  Church  from  occupying  its 
present  degraded  position  in  that  country. 
If  the  sovereign  hold  his  crown  from  the 
Church  and  be  thus  blent  with  it,  if  Church 
and  State  are  both  fixed  in  his  person,  civil 
and  religious  liberty  will  be  invaded  neither 
by  the  Revolutionist  nor  the  Romanist  To 
Fear  God  and  Honor  the  King,  the  blent 
principle,  the  inseparable  connection,  will 
preserve  both  royalty  and  religion.  M. 
L'Abbe  thought  otherwise  ;  and  according- 
ly in  1830,  when  L'Avenir  and  the  associa- 
tion came  forth,  he  stood  by  the  Church  or 
rather  the  Pontificate,  and  denounced  kings 
and  rulers  sufficiently  to  please  the  most  re- 
volutionary. He  was  prosecuted  for  his 
labours  and  appears  therefrom  to  have  reap- 
ed a  golden  harvest,  for  the  journal  enabled 
him  to  send  to  Ireland  during  the  great 
scarcity  80,000  francs.  But  the  unhappy 
democratic  turn  of  M.  L'Abbe  at  length,  as 
we  have  previously  said,  compelled  the 
Pope  to  notice  his  proceedings  in  an  Ency- 
clic Letter.  On  the  receipt  of  this  the  jour- 
nal was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Pontiff  and  the  Pope  examined  it.  Thus 
far  proceeds  the  first  Memoir  to  the  Roman 
see.  The  Pope  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, (and  possibly  by  remonstrance  from  the 
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French  crown)  disapproved  of  its  tone,  and 
Cardinal  Pacca  received  instruction  to  write 
totne  Abbe  telling  him  that  the  Pope  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  journal  on  several 
grounds  ;  such  as  its  interftrer.ee  with  his 
authority,  and  its  advocacy  of  la  liberie  des 
culles  therein  proposed  for  all  friends  of 
general  liberty.  The  journal  was  suppress 
ed  by  the  Abbe  and  the  Agence  Generale 
also,  in  affected  obedience  to  the  See  of 
Rome.  This  was  in  1832.  On  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  Encyclic  Letter  the  Abbe  next 
addresses  the  Pope  claiming  exemption  from 
Rome  for  the  expresssion   of  sentiments  on 

emporal  matters.  He  then  addresses, 
hrough  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  a  second 
Memoir,  intreating  a  personal  interview  and 
recapitulating  his  former  arguments.  To 
this  Cardinal  Pacca  replies  by  telling  him 
that  the  explanation  was  but  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  original  offence,and  calls  upon  the 
Abbe  to  busy  himself  with  offices  of  piety 
and  to  render  implicit  obedience  to  the  Ro- 
man See ;  an  obedience  of  an  absolute  un- 
limited character,  both  in  word  and  deed,  to 
all  contained  in  the  Encyclic  Letter.  The 
Pope  further  required  of  the  Abbe's  dio- 
cesan, the  Bishop  of  Rennes,  that  the  Abbe 
should  engage  himself  to  follow  uniquely 
and  absolutely  the  doctrine  of  the  Encyclic, 
and  neither  write  nor  approve  any  thing 
contrary  to  that  document.  The  Abbe 
seems  to  have  been  astounded  at  the  extent 
to  which  the  Roman  See  was  determined  to 
vindicate  its  dignity,  and  certainly  its 
words  to  a  general  reader  seem  sufficiently 
strong  to  have  staggered  most  men.  "  De 
cette  source  d'Indifferentisme  decoule  cette 
maxime  absurde  et  erronee,  ou  plutdt  ce 
delire,  qu'il  faut  assurer  et  garantir  a  qui 
que  ce  soit  (cuilibet)  la  liberie"  de  conscience." 
(From  this  source  of  systematized  Indiffer- 
ence flows  the  absurd  and  erroneous  maxim, 
or  rather  phrenesy,  that  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
sure and  guarantee  to  every  body  liberty  of 
conscience.)  The  Abbe  proceeds,  however, 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  as  he  says  for 
the  sake  of  peace,and  states  that  he  had  never 
before  contemplated  this  extent  of  obedience  ; 
but  that  he  had  determined  to  sign  any 
thing  for  quiet:  andsubscribes  " cette  decla- 

ation  simple,  absolute,  illimitee,"  though, 
as  he  tells  the  archbishop,  he  knows  that  he 
had  signed  to  the  effect  that  the  Pope  was 
God(\):  but  that  still,  for  peace,  he  would 
do  it  again  when  he  pleased.  The  arch- 
bishop praises  the  conscientious  priest,  and 
they  part.  The  Pope  (as  well  he  might) 
praises  him  also.  The  Abbe,  in  reply  to 
the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rennes  this  proceeding,  declines  answer- 
ing the  Holy  Father's  letter,  and  considers 


that,  having  done  this  much,  enough  is  done 
for  the  present :  and  he  declares  his  inten- 
tion of  writing  nothing  further  that  can  af- 
fect the  Catholic  religion  and  tin  Chuich. 
Unluckily  for  the  Abbe  a  reroit  reaches  the 
archbishop  of  an  intended  publication  quite 
the  reverse  of  these  professions  ;  and  he  re- 
minds M.  L'Abbe  of  the  words'of  his  letter 
"qu'il  etoit  resolu  a  garder  un  absolu  silence 
sur  les  matieres  de  religion."  The  Abbe 
states  in  reply  that  he  intends  to  keep  that 
promise,  and  the  notorious  work  "  Paroles 
d'un  Croyant"  is  gravely  stated  as  coming 
under  the  last  of  the  three  subjects  to  which 
he  purposes  to  confine  himself;  Philosophy, 
Science,  and  Politics  !  The  work  brought 
out  under  all  these  circumstances  obtained 
a  circulation  far  beyond  any  intrinsic  merit 
it  possessed.  100,000  copies  were  instantly 
sold,  and  it  brought  upon  the  Abbe  a  third 
Encyclic  Epistle  in  which  it  is  noticed  in 
terms  of  no  less  censure  than  hs  demerits 
called  forth.  "  EpistolaEncyclica  ad  omnes 
Patriarchas,  Primates,  Archiepiscopos,  et 
Episcopos :  Datum  Romse  apud  Sanctum 
Petrum  VII.  Kal.  Julius  an.  1834." 

"  We  were  seized  with  horror,  venerable 
brethren  at  the  first  glance  at  this  book,  and 
yet  moved  with  compassion  at  the  blindness 
of  the  author.  We  have  thereby  learnt  to 
what  excess  the  wisdom  of  this  world  leads 
men.  In  effect,  despite  his  solemn  declara- 
tion to  the  contrary,  this  writer  has  underta- 
ken (enveloping  himself  according  to  his 
usual  practice  in  words  and  captious  disputa- 
tions) to  agitate  and  to  destroy  the  Catholic 
faith,  such  as  we  have  defined  it  in  our  En- 
cyclic Letter.  Therein  we  urged  by  virtue 
of  our  authority  submission  to  the  powers 
that  are  ;  pressed  vehemently  the  conversion 
of  people  from  the  pernicious  scourge  of  in- 
difterentism  ;  attempted  to  bridle  the  present 
unlimited  licentiousness  of  opinions  and  ar- 
guments ;  denounced  perfect  liberty  of  con- 
science as  utterly  damnable  ;  and  exposed 
that  horrible  conspiracy  of  societies  banded 
together  for  the  ruin  of  Church  and  State, 
and  formed  out  of^the  votaries  of  every  false 
worship  and  sectarian  league. 

"  To  dissemble  by  our  silence  a  blow  so 
deadly  to  sound  doctrine  is  prohibited  by 
Him  who  has  placed  us  as  sentinels  of  Israel 
to  caution  against  error  those  whom  the  au- 
thor and  finisher  of  our  faith,  Jesus  Christ, 
has  confided  to  our  charge.  Wherefore,  af- 
ter having  listened  to  some  of  our  venerable 
brethren  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  with  our  own  energy,  our  deliberate 
conviction.and  with  all  the  plentitude  of  apos- 
tolic power,  we  reprove,  condemn,  and  wish 
our  people  to  hold  for  ever  as  reproved  and 
condemned  the  book  which  we  are  about  to 
name,  entitled  *  Paroles  d'un  Croyant.'  In 
which  book,  by  an  impious  abuse  of  the 
Word  of  God  the  people  are  criminally  urged 
to  break   the  links  of  all  public  order,   to 
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overthrow  all  authority, — to  excite,  nurture, 
and  strengthen  seditions,  troubles,  and  re- 
bellions: in  it  are  consequently  contained 
false,  rash  and  calumnu  u>  proposi1  ions,  con 
ducive  to  anarchy,  contrary  lor  the  Word  of 
God,  impious,  scandalous,  erroneous;  alrea- 
dy denounced  by  the  Church  in  the  special 
instance  of  the  Vandois,  the  Wickliffiies,  the 
Hussites,  and  other  heretics  of  that  descrip- 
tion." 

Our  only  regret  in  this  censure  is  that  his 
Holiness  has  thought  fit  to  put  M.  L'Abbe 
into  good  company  ;  and  as  a  proof  that  the 
Abbe  lives  upon  Encyclic  Letters  and  that 
they  form  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils,  this 
publication  has  been  followed  by  another  in 
the  present  year  equally  decided  in  its  char- 
acter. From  this  last  we  shall  furnish  our 
readers  with  a  few  specimens  of  the  Abbe. 
It  is  entitled  "Le  Livre  du  Peuple."  In  so 
doing  we  shall  escape  as  far  as  we  can  from 
that  tissue  of  blasphemy  and  revolution  of 
which  the  former  wholly  consists,  though 
this  subsequent  work  is  by  no  means  quite 
clear  of  the  same  admixture.  The  faults  of 
this  performance  when  it  comes  within 
the  scope  of  criticism  at  all,  arise  from  a 
high  and  false  idea  of  the  perfectibility  of 
man.  It  seems  to  treat  particular  evil  and 
general  evil  as  proceeding  from  the  same 
causes,  whereas  ihe  case  is  clearly  the  re- 
verse. The  whole  of  Europe  on  this  prin- 
ciple might  be  shaken  to  its  centre  to  pre- 
serve the  few  villagers  who  lurk  in  their  dar- 
ing cabins  in  the  volcanic  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius. To  infer  generals  from  particulars  is 
as  illogical  as  the  contrary,  which  all  per- 
ceive to  be  a  fallacy.  We  afford  our  readers 
a  specimen  of  M.  L'Abbe's  Book  of  the 
People.    . 

"  In  certain  ages  and  countries  man  has 
become  the  property  of  man.  He  has  been 
sold  like  the  beast.  In  other  times,  and  that 
too  without  depriving  him  of  liberty,  men 
have  taken  to  seizing  on  all  the  produce  of 
his  labour  for  themselves.  Complete  slavery 
had  been  better  for  him." 

How  detestable  a  spirit  of  exaggeration 
breathes  from  the  modern  liberal  in  this  sage 
maxim  that  inculcates  liberty  as  worse  than 
slavery  under  any  form  !  The  only  case  in 
which  we  can  conceive  this  occurring,  is  in 
the  slave  to  liberal  notions  ;  he  who  drags 
about  with  him  the  yoke  of  Modern  Liber- 
alism, the  fellest  bondage  to  the  worst  of 
masters.  How  horrible  a  spirit  is  that  which 
would  debase  the  poor  man  still  lower ; 
infuse  deeper  gall  into  his  cup  by  affecting 
a  panacea  (or  woe,  a  universal  remedy  for 
his  sufferings,  a  general  nostrum  for  mise- 
ry. Knowing  that  no  legislator  upon  earth 
can  alter  the  natural  course  of  things,  how 
execrable  is  it  in  any  one,  how  trebly  so  in 


a  minister  of  God  who  reads  the  divine  ca- 
non "  The  poor  shall  never  cease  from  the 
land,"  to  presume  to  say  they  shall,  and  that 
their  redress  is  in  lis  hand;  that  the  Book 
of  the  People  will  effect  what  the  Book  of 
God  does  not  pretend  to  remedy,  but  asserts 
to  be  of  ceaseless  duration  on  earth.  None 
but  Miss  Martineau,  we  believe,  deludes  the 
world  at  large  with  fancied  schemes  of  this 
character  of  a  state  of  mutual  benefit  ;>  f 
kind  interchanges  to  such  an  extent  that  our 
labourers  are  soon  to  quaff*  champagne  and 
chateau  margaut. 

"  Excess  of  self-love  has  every  where  sti- 
fled philanthropy.  Brothers  have  said  to 
brothers,  '  We  are  not  of  the  same  race  as 
you  ;  our  blood  is  more  pure ;  we  do  not  wish 
to  mix  our  race  with  yours.  You  and  your 
children  are  destined  to  serve  us  eternally.*  " 

Has  a  man  then  no  reason  to  dwell  on 
the  lustre  of  his  ancestors  ?  Does  not  even 
that  Book  which  the  Abbe  has  read  without, 
as  it  would  seem,  its  holy  efficacy  descend- 
ing upon  his  heart,  prescribe  it  throughout  ? 
Is  not  Judah  spoken  of  as  that  tribe  to  which 
all  his  father's  children  shall  bow  down  1 
Are  not  kings  maintained  in  all  their  state 
by  its  divine  word?  And,  if  the  Abbe  is 
proof  against  this  reasoning,  has  the  real  pa- 
triot and  liberator  of  his  land,  the  Kosciusko 
of  Poland  or  the  Washington  of  America, 
(we  take  two  undeniable  instances  for  the 
Abbe,  though  as  Englishmen  we  ourselves 
might  perhaps  object  to  the  last,)  no  right 
to  expect  that  his  posterity  shall  stand  mighty 
where  he  was  mighty  ?  Is  nothing  then  to 
be  transmissive?  Are  Blenheim  and  Strath- 
fieldsay  to  pass  from  the  descendants  of  a 
Churchill  and  a  Wellesley  1  It  is  one  of  the 
fast-gathering  evils  of  our  time,  this  carping 
at  former  services  :  the  outcry  against  the 
Peerage  is  swelled  by  all  the  revolutionary 
numbers  that  partake  in  this  spirit  of  repub- 
lican equality,  and  who  forget  that  in  repub- 
lics titles  and  adventitious  distinctions  are  the 
most  greedily  sought.  Yet  so  opposed  is 
the  scripture  to  the  Abbe's  view  that  we  find 
Levi  represented  as  paying  tithes  in  Abra- 
ham ;  proving  the  transmissiveness  of  strain. 
The  Abbe's  next  attempt  is  to  render  dis- 
contented the  agriculturist,  the  miner,  the 
artificer,  and  the  sailor.  This  he  does  by 
representing  the  worst  side  of  each  state. 
In  the  latter  the  failure  is  obvious,  for  the 
sailor  forms  an  exception  ;  he  certainly  em- 
braces his  profession  from  choice,  and  may 
be  placed  indisputably  among  the  joyous 
children  of  earth. 

The  Abbe  says — 

"  In  every  country  those  who  toil  to  pro- 
duce and  extend  its  means  ;  all  those  whose 
action  turns  to  the  the  general  advantage ; 
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the  classes  that  conduce  to  its  happiness,  that 
are  essential  to  its  support ;  these  are  the 
People.  Abstract  a  small  number  of  privi- 
leged persons  immersed  in  perfect  pleasure, 
the  people  form  the  human  race  remain- 
ing." 

Who  these  people  a?e  we  have  never  yet 
discovered  ;  they  are  certainly  not  mortals. 
Why  does  not  the  Abbe  confine  the  word 
peuple  to  the  mob  sense?  Have  we  no 
middle  classes  who  clearly  do  not  come  un- 
der this  description  ? 

"  You  are  destined  from  birth  to  suffering. 
Here  below  your  life  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
anything  else." — p.  29. 

All  this  the  Abbe  calls  a  M  parole  men- 
teuse."  Did  he  ever  read  the*  passage, 
"  Man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  up. 
ward  ;"  and  this,  "  Cursed  is  the  ground  for 
thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all 
the  days  of  thy  life  ?" 

"  No  man  is  interested  in  another  man." 

This  maxim  is  rather  different  from  the 
wise  philanthropy  of  Terence — Homo  sum, 
nihil  humanum  alienum  a  me  puto.  The 
link  between  man  and  man,  the  bond  of  gen- 
eral dependency  for  the  general  weal,  the 
necessary  connection  between  the  rulers  and 
the  ruled,  would  lead  on  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion ;  but  the  bold  Abbe  tells  the  people 
"  Vous  n'avez  de  maitre  que  Dieu."  We 
should  like  to  know  if  he  maintains  this  in 
his  own  menage. 

"  No  one  entering  this  world  brings  with 
him  the  right  to  command." 

What,  no  descendant  of  apostles  the  right 
to  command  in  the  Vatican,  Monsieur 
l'Abbe  1 

"  There  is  no  rebellion  possible  unless 
against  the  real  sovereign  ;  against  the  Peo- 
ple :  and  how  can  the  people  rebel  against 
the  people  V 

Very  logical  indeed  !  Suppose  there  be 
two  mobs  numerically  equal,  how  then  ? 
Suppose  Charles  the  First  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well. How  does  M.  L'Abbe  reconcile  this 
with  his  dogma  "  Le  peuple  c'est  l'individu  ?" 
And  pray  what  "individu"  constitutes  the 
People  1 

«*  The  bee  has  his  hive — and  you  have  no 
asylum  :  the  mite  his  silken  vestment  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  cold,  and  you  are  naked  ; 
the  meanest  worm  finds  in  his  native  plants 
shelter  and  nurture,  and  you  have  neither." 

How  grossly  unirue  !  Where  is  a  man 
thus  circumstanced  ?  Certainly  not  in  the 
civilized  world.  In  savage  life  the  cavern 
and  the  sheltering  forest  form  for  him  a  re- 
treat, with  his  resources    quite  equal  to  any 


provisions  of  nature  for  the  lower  creation. 
The  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity  had 
also  long  since  met  all  exigencies  of  this 
character,  and  at  present — for  it  is  to  Euro- 
peans the  Abbe's  argument  is  directed — no 
nation  has  left  its  poor  worse  than  the  beasts 
that  perish.  But  if  any  thing  could  still 
further  heighten  our  contempt  for  this  phi- 
lanthropist of  the  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
school  it  would  be,  we  must  give  it  its  proper 
designation,  the  following  deliberate  lie. 

"  What  have  they  left  you  of  all  that  he 
(the  Deity)  has  given  you  ?  Not  even  a  drop 
of  sea-water.  They  prohibit  you  from  ta- 
king it.  It  belongs  to  the  treasury  :  it  is  not 
yours." 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  our  readers'  time 
were  we  to  go  upon  the  crude  generalities  of 
the  Abbe,  such  as  "  Croyez  ce  que  croit  le 
genre  humain." — p.  148.  Do  so,  and  be- 
come Mahometan  or  Buddhist.  This  from 
a  Churchman  !  But  we  will  give  tl  e  Abb6 
one  advantage,  he  does  speak  among  the 
duties  of  life  respectfully  of  marriage. 

u  Marriage  is  not  an  arbitrary  institution. 
It  is  the  physical  and  moral  union  of  one  man 
and  one  woman,  who  thus  become  one  per- 
son ;  and  all  injury  offered  to  marriage,  to 
its  unity,  its  holiness,  is  a  violation  of  natural 
law,  a  senseless  rebellion  against  the  Creator, 
a  source  of  miseries  and  disorders  innumera- 
ble."—p.  117. 

These  words  might  well  cause  a  blush  in 
modern  legislators  who  degrade  marriage  to 
a  civil  contract  to  please  the  Unitarian  ;  who 
sink  it  below  even  the  polygamist  Milton's 
notion,  and  deem  the  bare  sanction  of  the 
magistrate  hardly  necessary  for  the  rite. 
The  height  of  Liberalism  in  even  our  dis- 
tinguished Abbe  scarcely  mounts  to  this. 
But  we  cannot  conclude,  after  giving  M. 
L'Abbe'  credit  on  the  only  point  on  which 
he  deserves  it,  without  animadverting  on  one 
passage  of  singular  strain  and  wondrous 
bearing. 

"  The  existence  of  all  creatures  is  depend- 
ent on  others.  There  must,  in  order  to  effect 
this  subsistence,  pass  between  them  a  con- 
stant transfusion  of  their  being.  What  is 
life  ? — Receiving. — What  is  death  ? — Giv- 
ing J" 

Here  we  have  a  modern  Liberal  running 
round  the  entire  circle  of  absurdity,  and 
then  at  last  fixing  on  the  metempsychosis. 
Unfortunate  quadrupeds  !  who  quiver  under 
the  blows  of  those  wretches  your  masters, 
whose  hard  existence  is  devoted  to  toil,  and 
who  masticate  by  base  and  unnatural  ha- 
bitude only  the  thorn  and  the  thistle,  show 
your  understandings  to  the  modern  Pytha- 
goras and  learn  of  his  kindred  spirit  that  ye 
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err  in  all  your  notions  of  pain  and  pleasure. 
Your  masters  are  only  occupied  in  the 
"  transfusion  de  l'etre."  For  you,  what  is 
Existence  ? — Receiving  blows  ! — What  is 
Death  ! — Your  last  kick  ! 

To  much  of  what  this  writer  has  to  urge 
argument  of  a  more  serious  character  than 
the  above  is  scarcely  applicable.  The  "  Pa- 
roles d'un  Croyant"  may  be  described  as 
partaking  of  the  same  affectation  of  Chris- 
tianity  and  positive  democratic  devotedness 
as  the  "  Livre  du  Peuple."  The  1 3th  chap- 
ter will  amply  demonstrate  this.  In  it 
there  are  described  seven  kings  seated  on 
seven  iron  thrones  gorging  themselves 
with  human  blood  from  a  skull,  with  blas- 
phemies too  shocking  to  quote,  abolishing 
religion,  together  with  science  and  reflec- 
tion, nay  even  thought.  Their  next  step 
is  to  excite  divisions  every  where,  to  derive 
therefrom  consolidation  to  the  regal  power. 
Terror  is  next  proposed,  and  the  execution- 
er is  pronounced  the  king's  prime-minister. 
Corruption  of  all  morality  is  then  essayed  ; 
and  lastly,  the  priests  of  the  Christian  faith 
are  represented  as  brought  over  to  the  ru- 
lers, to  make  the  people  passively  obedient 
to  all  that  their  magistrates  say  and  do. 
And  all  this  is  represented  as  the  picture  of 
rule  and  the  Christian  priesthood,  one  of 
which  body  the  Abbe  himself  was,  we  will 
not  say  is,  for  he  has  anathematized  himself, 
he  is  self-excommunicated.  The  intention, 
the  fearful  animus,  the  views  of  this  writer, 
are  perfectly  appalling,  and  the  more  so 
because  masked  under  terms  of  gentleness, 
and  clothed  with  Scripture  for  their  pur- 
pose. The  fearful  immorality  of  the  liberal 
school  in  master  and  scholars  is,  we  think, 
pretty  well  developed ;  but  will  it  be  credit- 
ed that  there  are  in  the  land  of  these  wri- 
ters two  persons  who  have  published  their 
deliberate  literary  conviction  that  the  Abbe 
does  not  go  far  enough  1  One  of  these  is  a 
tooman,  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  Pois- 
sardes  of  the  Revolution;  the  other  a  phi- 
losopher. We  simply  recommend  the  lady 
even  to  continue  the  publication  of  novels 
which  most  men  would  blush  to  write,  ra- 
ther than  venture  on  shielding  beneath  the 
gown  this  un-gowned  Churchman.  But 
with  the  philosoper  we  shall  deal  less  spar- 
ingly. He  seems  one  of  that  classe  peu 
nombreuse>  thank  heaven!  who  think  relig- 
ion good,  but  philosophy  far  better.  Seeing 
the  religious  aspect  of  the  Abbe  somewhat 
soiled,  he  proceeds  to  furbish  him  out  with 
philosophy  in  place  of  religion.  We  do 
not  trace  any  sign  of  the  times  with  more 
alarming  characters,  than  this  disposition 
in  the  literary  world  to  place  philosophy  on 
the  throne  of  deposed  Christianity.     It  is  to 


Lerminier  and  writers  of  his  class  that  we 
direct  these  observations,  and  that  we  may 
not  be  deemed  uncandid  or  illiberal  we  ad- 
duce his  own  expressions.  They  form 
part  of  a  reply  to  George  Sand,  alias  Ma- 
dame Dudevant,  in  the  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes: — "Consider  it,  Madame,  as  a  fixed 
principle,  that  there  is  in  the  rear  of  every 
religion  a  philosophic  tradition  which  both 
supports  religion  and  exceeds  it."  It  is  the 
simple  faith  of  England  that  religion  is 
equal  to  all  the  present  and  future  exigen- 
cies of  man.  It  is  believed  here  that  there 
is  no  philosophy,  worthy  the  name,  that 
contradicts  Christianity  when  rightly  un- 
derstood. Lerminier  thinks  a  moral  phi- 
losophy far  superior  to  the  Bible  and  more 
likely  to  effect  his  end  ;  and  to  this  he  seeks 
to  win  the  Romish  renegade: — 

"  The  true  La  Mennais  in  my  eyes  is  not  a 
marshalled  democrat,  who  writes  useful 
things  doubtless,  but  which  others  could  write 
like  him.  He  is  that  extraordinary  and  fatal 
man  that  ancient  Catholicism  has  lost,  and 
philosophical  genius  must  pervade  more  and 
more.  He  is  that  ultramontane  theologian 
half -converted^  whom  I  described  in  1832. 
He  is  the  revolutionary,  whom  I  defended  in 
1834  against  his  adversaries,  and  whom  I 
called  with  reason  the  only  priest  of  Europe, 
(for  he  was  still  a  priest,)  daring  to  rise 
against  the  rulers  and  even  disowning  the 
power  of  the  Pope.  Finally,  he  is  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  the  People,  who  strips  off  be- 
fore him  Catholicism  as  an  encumbering  vest- 
ment, who  notwithstanding  still  calls  himself 
a  Christian,  and  from  whom  /  think  it  fair  to 
demand  what  is  his  Christianity." 

A  home  question :  and  we  think  it  only 
right  to  state  that  the  Christianity  of  the 
Abbe  differs  from  any  other.  The  Philos- 
opher after  this  withering  question  goes  on 
to  develope  that  the  philosophy  which  the 
Abbe  ought  to  teach  should  be  quite  clear 
of  the  duties  of  existence.  Different  irom 
the  glorious  son  of  Sophroniscus  and  our 
own  Paley,  this  Philosopher  counts  moral- 
ity a  dead  letter  as  well  as  religion : — 

"  M.  La  Mennais  shows  himself  in  the  ■  Li- 
vre du  Peuple'  a  democrat  Christian  ;  he  has 
(quel  horreur !)  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
stitched  together  a  page  of  the  catechism 
with  a  shred  from  the  'Contrat  Social'  of 
Rousseau.  Is  this  association  just?  Does 
not  the  last  portion  of  the  work  (the  moral 
duties)  destroy  the  first? 

We  presume  this  is  what  La  Mennais 
means,  though  he  says  the  reverse.  To 
exculpate  M.  L'Abbe  from  this  weighty 
charge,  we  make  an  extract  in  order  to 
prove  to  the  philosopher's  satisfaction  that 
La  Mennais  is  not  so  deeply  attached  to  the 
duties  of  life  as  he  supposes.     Satan — for 
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whose  society  the  Abbe  manifests  conside- 
rable predilection,  and  who  figures  away 
in  vision  upon  vision  : — (We  observe  by  the 
bye  that  a  vision  is  most  convenient  for  re- 
presenting matters  in  that  confusion  and 
mist  which  distinguish  the  Abbe ;  and  we 
have  at  least  six  rivalling  even  the  Prophet 
of  Mecca:) — Satan  counsels  the  kings  of 
the  earth  to  arm  men  against  their  parents 
and  brethren.  "  1  will  make  them  two 
idols,  Honour  and  Fidelity,  and  a  law 
which  they  shall  call  Passive  Obedience." 
After  honour  and  fidelity  are  thus  disposed 
of,  together  with  the  obedience  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  assigned  as  the  Devil's  deed,  we 
think  the  philosopher  must  indeed  be  acerb 
who  can  blame  the  Abbe  as  too  rigorously 
insisting  on  the  moral  duties. 

Let  no  one  think  the  Abbe  a  common 
personage.  We  point  to  him  fearlessly  as  a 
singular  phenomenon,  and  we  shall  not 
feel  surprised  at  a  few  more  phases  being 
yet  apparent  over  this  lunatic  luminary. 
The  ultra-Abbe  has  an  Ate  still  stirring 
him  to  furthor  strife,  a  deluding  demon  of  a 
philosopher,  a  Mephistopheles  urging  on 
our  aged  Faustus  to  more  mysticism  and 
deeper  blasphemy.  Madame  Dudevant  is 
indignant  with  the  unfortunate  Abbe  be. 
cause  his  Christianity  is  not  sufficiently 
Pantheistic ;  the  philosopher,  that  he  has 
not  gone  deeper  into  his  mysteries.  The 
juste  milieu  the  poor  Abbe  cannot  attain. 
Again,  the  lady  and  the  philosopher  differ 
in  their  definition  of  the  word  People.  The 
philosopher  excludes  the  labouring  classes 
from  the  implication,  including  the  Bour- 
geoisie within  the  general  term.  The  lady 
is  for  throwing  these  last  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  and  the  philosopher  then  con- 
tends that  the  title  of  the  Abbe's  book  should 
be  altered  to  the  "  Livre  du  Pauvre  ou  du 
Proletaire."  We  are  impartial,  and  must 
say  that  the  lady,  if  left  to  herself/ would 
succeed  in  doing  as  much  mischief  as  the 
other  two.  She  speaks  mighty  slightingly 
of  the  value  of  philosophy. 

"  You  tell  us  that  philosophy  is  on  good 
terms  with  herself,  and  does  not  much  inte- 
rest herself  in  mankind,  who  are  not  suffi- 
ciently philosophical  to  feel  as  she  does.  We 
wish  to  know  what  this  modern  philosophy 
is,  of  which  we  here  suspected  the  existence, 
and  in  the  participation  of  whose  benefits  we 
should  feel  a  degree  of  jealousy." 

The  philosopher  blames  the  Abbe  for  in- 
culcating a  foi  personelle  without  any  defi- 
nitions, and  reasonably.  The  Abbe  de- 
mands more  of  his  disciples  than  Rome  or 
Protestantism  attempts  to  exact.  They 
have  each  their  formulary,  but  the  Abbe 
does  not  excel  in  definitions.     Awful  bode- 


ments  to  the  Abbe-neophyte  may  also  be 
gathered  from  his  already  quoted  address. 
"  Since  the  Abbe  has  withdrawn  himself 
from  Catholicism,  he  fatally  pertains  to  phi- 
losophy, but  this  fatality,  glorious  for  him, 
must  gain  ampler  development." — i.  e.  rev- 
olution ! 

We  must  now  sum  up  our  estimate  of  M. 
La  Mennais.  With  much  apparent  earnest- 
ness but  no  sincerity ;  much  of  display  but 
little  sound  learning;  dogmatory  without 
knowledge,  declamatory  without  zeal,  and 
copious  and  fluent  without  real  eloquence  or 
vital  warmth ;  assuming,  insidious,  super- 
ficial, ill-judging,  inconsiderate,  interested, 
and  vain :  a  mere  dreamer  in  action,  and 
opposed  to  society  simply  because  unpur 
chased  by  it : — the  Abbe  is  neither  worth 
buying  over,  nor  converting,  nor  answering 
— for  he  misleads,  misapprehends,  misap- 
plies everything.  Common  sense  would 
extinguish,  and  only  idiots  meddle  with,  this 
lighted  firebrand,  courting  a  purchaser.  His 
admirers,  in  or  out  of  St.  Luke's,  may  well 
deem  him  invaluable  ;  for,  in  truth, — What 
is  he  worth  ? 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Waldemar  den  Store  og 
hans  Maend.  Et  episk  Digt.  (Walde- 
mar the  Great  and  his  Men.  An  Epic 
Poem.)  By  B.  S.  Ingemann.  8vo. 
Kjobenhavn.      1824. 

2.  Valdemar  Seier.  En  Historisk  Roman. 
(Waldemar  the  Victorious.  An  Histori- 
cal Novel.)  By  B.  S.  Ingemann.  3 
vols.     8vo.     Kjobenhavn.     1826. 

3.  Masaniello.  Et  Sorgespil.  (A  Trage- 
dy.) By  B.  S.  Ingemann.  8vo.  Kjo- 
benhavn. 

4.  Procne.  En  Samling  af  Digte.  (Prog- 
ne.  A  Collection  of  Poems.)  By  B.  S. 
Ingemann.     8vo.     Kjobenhavn. 

Of  the  living  poets  of  Denmark,  perhaps  of 
Scandinavia,  Oehlenschlager  enjoys  the 
highest  and  widest  spread  European  rep- 
utation; and  for  this  he  is,  we  apprehend, 
very  much  indebted  to  his  mastery  of  the 
German  language.  Other  Danish,  as  also 
many  Swedish  poets,  are  sufficiently  admir- 
ed to  have  been  translated  into  that  kindred 
and  better  known  tongue;  but  they  have 
been  thus  rendered  more  generally  accessi- 
ble by  inferior  writers,  since  it  is  seldom 
that  genius  will  condescend  to  translation  : 
consequently  their  works  are,  if  not  abso- 
lutely disfigured,  yet  disadvantageously  pre- 
sented to  foreigners :  whilst  Oehlenschlager, 
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being  his  own  translator,  appears  to  neaily 
equal  advantage  in  both  languages. 

Next  to  Oehlenschlager  ranks  Ingemann ; 
like  him  a  poet,  a  dramatist,  and  an  histori- 
cal novelist;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  admit 
any  great  difference  between  their  respec- 
tive stations  on  Parnassus.  Much  as  Oeh- 
lenschlager is  extolled  by  continental  read- 
ers and  critics,  his  prose  is  tedious,  and  his 
tragedies  are  dramatic  poems,  not  plays; 
but  we  must  nevertheless  confess  that,  in 
every  thing  we  have  seen  of  his,  there  is  a 
delightful*  simplicity  and  a  truth  to  nature, 
which  always  wins  irresistibly,  without 
however  blinding  us  to  the  faults  of  his 
effusions  as  works  of  art. 

But  it  is  not  of  Oehlenschlager  that  we  are 
here  to  speak;  our  chief  object  in  naming 
him  being  at  once  to  remind  our  readers 
that  Denmark  has,  and  ever  has  had,  poets, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  description  of 
poet  now  to  be  introduced.  We  do  not  con- 
sider Ingemann  as  an  imitator  ot  Oehlen- 
schlager: he  differs  from  him  in  many  re- 
spects, and  in  some  advantageously ;  he  is 
more  spirited  and  less  wearisome:  but  nev- 
ertheless a  sort  of  affinity,  rather  perhaps 
than  similarity,  exists  between  them.  Whe- 
ther this  be  ascribed  to  their  common  na- 
tional idiosyncrasy,  or  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  both  by  the  passion  for  Scandi- 
navian antiquities,  legends,  poems,  &c,  now 
prevalent  in  Denmark,  we  will  not  at  this 
moment  take  upon  us  to  decide ;  but  proceed 
to  exhibit  the  present  character  of  Danish 
literature,  as  it  appears  in  those  works  of 
Ingemann  which  we  have  specified  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

Of  these  four,  the  best  as  also  the  most 
considerable  are  the  first  and  second ; 
namely,  the  epic  poem,  for  which  the  mo- 
dest epithet  of  narrative  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate, and  the  historic  novel.  Both  are 
sketches  from  the  history  of  Denmark  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  ;  and  as  we 
began  each  respectively,  we  fancied  that 
we  had  a  poem  and  an  historic  novel  of  the 
genuine  Scott  school.  Wo  quickly  discover- 
ed the  error,  though  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
likely that  the  vivid  pictures  of  past  times 
original  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter,  may 
have  inspired  these  sketches.  Ingemann's 
works  are  different  in  conception  and  struc- 
ture ;  his  Waldemars,  the  Great  and  the 
Victorious,  the  father  and  the  son,  have  much 
more  of  history,  and  much  less  of  adventi- 
tious story  and  interest  than  the  tales,  in  prose 
or  rhyme,  of  our  own  mighty  master.  Nei. 
ther  poem  nor  novel  pretends  to  hurry  us 
on  with  a  breathless  sympathy  in  the  feelings 
and  fate  of  its  personages ;  but  they  set  be- 
fore us  striking  passages  in   the  history   of 
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the  two  monarchs,  and  superadd  a  few  extra- 
ordinary incidents,  likely  enough  to  have 
happened  in  those  times :  unfolding  the  cha- 
racters and  single  scenes,  if  not  with  all  the 
force  to  which  we  have  been  habituated,  yet 
graphically  and  with  an  air  of  simple  truth. 
We  commence  with  the  poem  inasmuch 
as,  in  Waldemar  the  Great  and  his  Men, 
not  only  is  the  earlier  period  of  time  cele- 
brated but  some  of  its  principal  personages 
either  re-appear  or  are  referred  to  in  the 
historic  novel :  and  we  preface  our  critique 
with  a  notice  of  the  state  of  Denmark  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  That 
kingdom  was  then  divided  between  two  sove- 
reigns, King  Swend  of  Zealand,  and  King 
Knud  Magnusson  (Anglict,  Canute  the  son 
of  Magnus)  of  Jutland.  These  potentates 
were  at  war  with  each  other,  and  at  the  same 
time  constantly  engaged,  Swend  particular- 
ly, in  defending  the  coasts  against  the  pira- 
tical hostilities  of  the  heathen  Vends. — 
Prince  Magnus,  the  father  of  King  Knud, 
had  murdered  Duke  Knud  Lavard  of  the 
Skioldung  race,  from  whence  the  kings  of 
Denmark  were  usually,  not  to  say  heredita- 
rily, elected ;  and  the  young  Duke  Walde- 
mar, posthumous  son  of  the  murdered  Knud, 
ranked  with  all  his  personal  friends  and  ad- 
herents amongst  the  supporters  of  King 
Swend,  although  the  sovereign  of  Zealand 
was  in  every  respect  the  worse  of  the  rivals. 
The  poem  opens  with  the  arrival  in  Den- 
mark of  Waldemar's  friend  Axel  Hwide, 
recalled  from  his  studies  in  more  civilized 
lands  by  the  tidings  of  domestic  and  foreign 
war.  We  give  the  description  of  his  pro- 
gress, adhering  in  our  translation  as  closely 
as  needful  to  the  metre  of  the  original. 

"  'Tis  Epiphany  night,  and  echoes  a  sound 
In  Haraldsted  Wood  from  the  hard  frozen 

ground. 
Loud  snort  three   steeds   in    the   wintry 

blast — 
While  under   their   hoof-dint   the  snow 

crackles  fast. 
On  his  neighing  charger  with  shield  and 

sword, 
Is  mounted  a  valiant  and  lofty  lord ; 
A  clerk  and  a  squire  his  steps  attend, 
And    their  course    towards    Roskild  the 

travellers  bend : 
But  distant  is  Denmark's  morning ! 

"  Silent  the  leader  of  the  band 

Rides,  sorrowing,  thro'  his  native  land. 
Skjalm  Hwide's  grandson,  bold  and  true, 
No  more  his  studies  shall  pursue 
In  foreign  university. 
Of  wit  and  lore  the  guerdon  high 
No  longer  can  he  proudly  gain ; 
Needs  must  be  home,  the  loyal  Dane, 
For  distant  is  Denmark's  morning! 

*'  A  learned  man  Sir  Axel  was  thought ; 
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But  he  dropped  his  book  and  his  sword  he 

caught 
When  tidings    arrived    from    Denmark's 

strand 
That  the  wolve9  of  discord  devoured  the 

land. 
Two  monarchs  are  battling  there  for  the 

realm, 
And  Danish  victories  Danes  o'e  whelm, 
On  Slangerup  lea,  and  on  Thorstrup  hill 
Two  summers  the  ravens  have  eaten  their 

fill; 

And  on  Viborg  plain,  over  belt,  over  bay, 

Loud  screaming  on    Danish    dead    they 

prey : 
#  *  *  *  * 

East  Zealand  is  but  a  robber's  den. 
Vends  are  lurking  in  forest  and  glen ; 
Women  and  men  are  the  Viking's  prey, 
Dragged  thence  to  slavery  far  awav. 
***** 

King  Knud  to    his  aid  summons    Saxon 

men ; 
In  Roskild  King  Swend  is  arming  again  ; 
And  proudly  amidst  his  Zealand  hosts 
Of  Asbiorn  Snare*  and  Duke  Waldemar's 

boasts ; 
Thither  his  banner  bears  Axel  Hwide, 
His  two-handed  sword  belted  fast  at  his 

side ; 
On  his  breast  the  cuirass  of  steel  shines 

bright, 
And  his  grey  Danish  steed  bears  him  glad 

for  the  fight. 
His  ermined  cloak  falls  wide  and  low, 
His  battle-axe  hangs  at  his  saddle  bow, 
The  golden  spurs  on  his  buff-boots  ring, 
On  his  shield  the  golden  hart   seems  to 

spring, 
As  king  he  shows,  and  all  who  meet 
Sir  Axel,  reverently  greet. 
But  they  who  beneath  the  helm*  of  gold 
Might  in  his  eyes  his  soul  behold, 
The  tranquil  inward  energy 
Holding  with  Heaven  communion  high, 
Had  deemed  in  princely  warrior's  pride 
They  saw  the  church's  champion  ride, 
Seeking,  amidst  the  wars  of  kings, 
But  the  pure  peace  religion  brings. 

u  By  Axel's  side  in  thoughtful  guise, 

Bent  o'er  the  saddle-bow, 
Mute  rides  his  penman,  o'er  his  eyes 

His  clerky  hood  drawln  low. 
That  penman's  sunk  and  sallow  cheek, 

Seen  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
The  scholar's  lamp  lit  toil  may  speak 

Through  many  a  winter's  night. 
Well  versed  was  he  in  lettered  lore, 

Far  less  in  chivalry  ; 
His  horse's  side  like  mounted  boor, 

With  heel  belabours  he." 

This  youthful  sage,  with  scarce  the  down 
on  his  chin,  but  with  furrowed  brow  and  hair 
silvered  by  study,  has  something  like  the 
immortal  Dominie  of  Scott,  but  with  far  less 
excuse  for  hurry,  buckled  to  his  side  a  sheath 
without  a  sword. 

*  The  twin-brother  of  Axel  Hwide. 


"  Stranger  shows  the  henchman  good, 
On  his  head  a  seal-skin  hood  ; 
Old  Arnold  to  his  lord  endeared, 
With  bear  skin  cloak  and  shaggy  beard. 
With  club,  with  dagger  on  his  thigh, 
And  flag  on  lance-point  waving  high, 
Muscular  and  short  and  stark, 
Follows  knight  and  lettered  clerk. 
Legends  he  of  former  days 
Knows,  and  loves  to  chaunt  the  lays 

Sung  by  Scalds  long  dead. 
Learning  he  but  ill  abides, 
Dust  of  cloistered  lore  derides. 

Shakes  at  schools  his  head. 
But  the  seer's  sad  gift  has  he  :     * 
Deep  as  the  mysterious  sea 

Oft  the  old  man's  spirit  swells  -r 
Then  upon  his  vision  loom 
Dark  the  sinner's  threatening  doom> 

Woe  that  in  the  future  dwells. 
Warnings  dread  his  accents  tell, 
As  torrent  roars  from  Northland-fell." 

Of  the  persons  thus  introduced  upon  the 
stage,  two  are  historical.  Sir  Axel  Hwide, 
being  crossed  in  love  for  Weldemar's  sister, 
"  Little  Kirstin,"  as  she  is  invariably  desig- 
nated, lakes  orders,  and  becomes  the  far- 
famed  Archbishop  Absalom  ;  renowned  alike 
as  a  Christian  pastor,  a  warrior  and  a  scho- 
lar; while  Master  Lange  becomes  a  canon 
of  the  chapter  of  Roskild,  and  the  widely- 
famed  historian  of  Denmark,  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus. 

An  analysis  of  the  poem  would  be  diffi- 
cult and  uninteresting,  for  the  several  parts 
produce  effect  only  as  they  are  fashioned 
into  single  pictures.  This  division  of  our 
subject  therefore,  the  structure  of  the  poem, 
we  must  dismiss  with  two  remarks — first, 
that  Waldemar  the  Great  can  no  more  be 
esteemed  a  work  of  art  than  an  epic  poem, 
being,  in  fact,  but  a  series  of  poetical 
sketches ;  secondly,  that  betraying  the  vir- 
tue of  Kirstin  by  runic  spells,  is  an  absurdity 
revolting  to  the  feelings,  and  though  related 
as  quietly  as  if  of  every-day  occurrence, 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  a  place  in  serious 
fiction. 

We  extract,  first,  a  specimen  of  the  learn- 
ed Master  Lange's  polyglot  style,  and  then 
an  historical  scene  which  immediately  fol- 
lows. The  17th  canto  or  song  begins 
thus — 

'*  In  Esrum's  cloister's  cell 

Sat  Master  Lange,  and  wrote, 
1  Enough  have  I  to  tell, 

But  nought  of  joy  to  note, 
Heu,  omnia  in  pejus  mere?  n 

He  gazes  on  his  book — 
1  Dismally  black  that  page ; 
To  read  I  scant  may  brook 

How  Denmark  is  torn  by  rage  ; 
Sed  omnis  forluna  ferenda.* " 
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The  Chronicler  reads  the  dismally  black 
page,  which  states  that,  after  much  useless 
bloodshed,  Denmark  is  yet  further  divided, 
Waldemar  being  the  actual  third  king  of  this 
small  kingdom ;  and  that  the  three  sovereigns 
have  sworn  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  sealing  their 
reconciliation  by  receiving  the  eucharist 
together.  The  poet  then  leaves  the  histo- 
rian in  his  cell,  and  relates,  in  his  own  per- 
son,  that  King  Knud  has  invited  his  brother 
kings  to  a  banquet,  in  honour  of  their  new- 
born friendship. 

1  Waldemar  rides  with  Axel  Hwide 

From  Borrevald  in  peaceful  guise ; 
Helm,  shield,  and  breast-plate  laid  aside, 

The  king  on  his  rivals'  oath  relies. 
But  restless  gleams  old  Arnold's  eye, 

Forebodings  darken  on  his  mind, 
And  to  the  banquet  joylessly 

He  rides,  his  fearless  lord  behind." 

King  Swend  is  still  loitering  behind,  but 
a  messenger  brings  news  that  he  and  his 
followers  are  approaching  in  arms. 

Knud  being  engaged  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  Waldemar  rides  out  alone  to 
meet  Swend ;  who,  seeing  him  thus  unac- 
companied, whispers  to  his  confidant,  Ditlef, 
that  they  must  have  the  two  kings  together. 
He  meets  Waldemar  courteously;  and  when 
the  latter  remonstrates  against  the  distrust 
of  Knud,  implied  by  coming  armed  and 
guarded,  orders  his  followers  to  remain  be- 
hind. 

**  All  fear  of  treachery  has  ceased, 

Mirth  brightens  Haraldsborgen  round, 
Together  Denmark's  sovereigns  feast, 

In  mead  and  wine  their  bickerings  drowned. 
The  highest  seat  is  given  to  Swend, 

For  Knud  would  honour  the  vanquished 
king; 
And  fair  he  smiles,  that  new-made  friend, 

And  bids  his  host  the  draught-board  bring, 
4  I'll  teach  you  a  game  I  learn'd  abroad.'  " 

King  Knud,  having  neither  draught-board 
nor  tables  for  play,  calls  for  music;  when 
up  starts  a  strange  harper,  and  begins  sing- 
ing a  lampoon,  apparently  not  unknown  to 
the  company,  upon  Swend's  flight  into  Ger- 
many. Knud  and  Waldemar  indignantly 
interrupt  him,  whilst  the  insulted  king  him- 
self affects  indifference,  and  desires  the  sing- 
er may  proceed. 

"Said  Knud,  'A  song  of  our  Vikings  old, 
Were  fitter  for  festal  day  ; 
So  long  as  Denmark  has  warriors  bold, 
They  must  love  warlike  lay.'  " 

Arnold,  the  Scald,  herewith  introduces  an 
old  and  boding  legend  of  royal  faithlessness, 
not  worth  transferring  to  our  pages. 

'•Surceased  him  Arnold  from  the  lay, 
And  silent  was  the  hall ; 


Spoke  Waldemar,  *  another  day 

That  ballad  will  we  call ; 
Too  well  we  know  its  deed  of  wrong, 

The  crime  or*  heathens  old — 
But  here  the  feast,  with  drink  and  song, 

In  Christian  faith  we  hold.'  " 

By  this  time  evening  has  closed,  the  hall 
is  lighted  up,  and  Swend,  rising  from  table 
to  speak  privately  with  Ditlef,  retires  to  his 
sleeping-room ;  while  Knud  throws  his 
arms  about  Waldemar,  with  a  burst  of  me- 
lancholy tenderness  that  astonishes  his  re- 
conciled hereditary  enemy. 

«£  Sudden  the  hall  is  dark  as  night, 
Extinguished  every  torch's  light, 
And,  pierced  his  heart  by  traitorous  sword, 
Knud  foils,  the  banquet's  murdered  lord. 
But  Waldemar's  glaive  is  in  his  hand, 
Fierce  clashing  'gainst  each  hostile  brand : 
Beside  him  fights  bold  Axel  Hwide, 
And  few  old  Arnold's  blows  abide. 
Still  through  the  windows,  from  without, 
New  foes  pour  in,  Swend's  ruffian  rout ; 
And  the  dim  moonlight  in  the  hall 
Shows  where  on  corses  corses  fall. 
His  ample  cloak  forms  Waldemar's  shield, 
His  right  arm  free  the  sword  to  wield  ; 
From  breast  and  loins  though  streams  his 

blood, 
He  combats  still,  in  dauntless  mood. 
Ditlef  he  smites  and  leaves  a  corse : 
The  bolted  door  yields  to  his  force ; 
Forth  from  that  fatal  hall  he  leaps, 
Yet  round  him  still  his  sabre  sweeps, 
For  still  with  blood  each  step  is  bought ; 
One  murderous  hand  his  belt  hath  caught : 
But,  at  his  warriors'  cry  afar, 
From  that  death-grasp  bursts  Waldemar." 

This  may  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the 
struggle.  The  faithless  Swend  is  finally  de- 
feated, and.  slain  by  peasants  in  his  flight 
from  the  battle-field.  Waldemar,  now  king 
of  all  Denmark,  marries  Sophia,  the  sister 
of  the  murdered  King  Knud;  their  eldest 
son,  Knud,  is  born,  and  acknowledged  as  his 
successor :  and  the  poem  ends  with  the  can- 
onization of  Waldemar's  murdered  father, 
Duke  Knud  Laward,  celebrated  by  Axel 
Hwide,  now  Archbishop  Absalom. 

We  turn  to  Waldemar  the  Victorious,  a 
younger  son  of  Waldemar  the  Great,  who 
succeeded  to  the  crown  upon  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  Knud.  Of  this  novel  we 
incline  to  extract  the  opening,  as  being 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Scott: — 

"  In  a  starry  autumn  night  of  the  year  1204, 
the  light  of  a  peaceful  single  lamp  shone  from 
a  small  cell  window  in  the  southern  wing  of 
the  Soroe  monastery,  through  the  thinned 
foliage  of  a  linden  tree,  upon  the  sea.  With- 
in, in  the  vaulted  bishop's-room,  as  it  was 
called,  beside  an  oaken  board  fixed  to  the 
wall,  sat  in  a  black  leather  arm-chair,  a  vene- 
rable white-bearded  old  man,  with  a  large 
parchment  volume  before  him,  and  encircled 
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by  heaps  of  manuscript  annals  and  chroni- 
cles, copies  of  old  Danish  lays,  popular  le- 
gends, runic  inscriptions,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  heathendom ;  which,  intermingled 
with  vellum  classics,  homilies,  and  missals, 
almost  concealed  a  large,  well-annotated, 
open  Bible.  Amidst  the  books,  and  with  a 
home-made  shade  of  thickly-written,  erased, 
and  re-written  parchment,  stood  a  copper 
lamp,  that  threw  a  strong  ray  upon  the  vo- 
lume, and  occasionally,  as  he  stooped,  upon 
the  old  man's  head  ;  whilst  its  general  glim- 
mer, though  blending  with  the  faint  beams  of 
the  rising  moon,  scantily  lit  the  dark  study. 
On  the  walls  hung  rusty  old  swords  and  hal- 
berds, steel  caps,  armour  and  bridles,  together 
with  hatchets  and  sacrificial  knives  of  stone, 
dug  out  of  old  barrows.  Upon  a  shelf  above 
the  settee  lay  fragments  of  funereal  urns,  and 
thick  massive  sculls,  amidst  other  and  unusu- 
ally large  human  bones.  Beside  the  chimney 
stood,  below  the  hour-glass,  a  full  suit  of  po- 
lished knightly  armour,  with  spear  and  bat- 
tle-axe, which  seemed  of  a  fashion  not  older 
than  the  eleventh  century. 
|fV*  The  aged  antiquary  wore  over  his  black 
clerical  garb  a  white,  somewhat  ragged, 
and  negligently  fastened  Cistercian's  gown, 
through  the  broken  armholes  of  which  ap- 
peared his  black  canonical  sleeves.  He  was 
tall  and  thin ;  and,  though  a  peaceable  scho- 
lar, the  strong  bold  features  of  his  finely- 
formed  face,  furrowed  by  age  and  toil,  seem- 
ed to  indicate  him  of  a  noble  and  warlike 
race.  In  his  dark  deep-set  eyes  shone  a  clear 
far-reaching  mind ;  and  as  he  sat  absorbed 
in  his  work,  one  hand  under  his  chin,  a  small 
black  velvet  cap  on  his  tonsured  head,  and 
his  silvery  beard  resting  on  his  book,  while 
life  slept  and  stillness  was  around  him,  it 
seemed  as  though  he  saw  and  heard  the  migh- 
ty spirits  of  the  past,  and  belonged  to  other 
times  than  those  in  which  he  sat  so  indefati- 
gably  vigilant  and  at  labour. 

"  The  venerable  writer  was  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus.  Three  years  before,  as  Archbishop 
Absalom's  amanuensis  and  inseparable  friend, 
he  had  closed  his  noble  patron's  eyes  in  this 
monastery,  and  had  since  rarely  quitted  the 
cell  in  which  he  had  heard  the  last  memora- 
ble words  from  the  archbishop's  lips.  *  *  * 
He  was  now  finishing  his  celebrated  History 
of  Denmark. 

***** 

"  He  sighed  deeply,  and,  after  the  manner 
of  age,  unconsciously  uttered  his  thoughts 
aloud.  ■  Were  I  but  with  thee,  my  pious  lord 
and  lather!'  he  said.  'Two  long  winters 
have  passed,  it  is  now  the  third — and  the  pen 
moves  with  difficulty.  *  *  *  Well,  well! 
thy  servant  has  nearly  fulfilled  thy  com- 
mands, and  Denmark's  heroes,  the  eldest 
like  the  latest,  shall  not  want  their  renown. 
Now,  but  a  couple  of  affectionate  lines  to  our 
young  king  and  the  good  Archbishop  An- 
dreas .  .  .  Ay,  so  must  it  be  V  He  was  si- 
lent, and  wrote  diligently  for  an  hour  ;  then 
began  again,  and  complacently  read  over 
some  Latin  verses.  *  Could  old  Arnold  rise 
up  from  his  grave,  what  would  he  say  to  my 


translation  of  his  delightful  lay  and  legend  ? 
He  would  assuredly  tear  his  shaggy  beard, 
and  grumble  out,  They  sounded  better  in 
their  mother  tongue.  Patience,  old  friend  ! 
....  If  the  world  is  to  know  Denmark  and 
her  spirit,  I  must  be  their  interpreter  to  foreign 
minds.' " 

The  old  historian's  labours  are  interrupt- 
ed by  a  visit  from  the  Archbishop  Andreas, 
accompanied  by  two  priests,  the  one  an  an- 
tiquary the  other  a  physician,  and  a  young 
boy;  and  the  conversation  that  follows  makes 
the  reader  acquainted  with  something  of  the 
actual  state  of  Denmark  and  the  writings  of 
Saxo  and  Andreas.  The  prelate  has  come, 
however,  mainly  to  commit  to  Saxo's  care 
and  tuition  the  orphan  son  of  a  friend,  a 
ruined  nobleman;  and  this  boy,  Carl  af 
Rice,  is,  in  part  at  least,  the  hero ;  since  his 
love  for  the  daughter  of  Earl  Albert,  of 
Nord-Albingien,  seems,  although  the  lovers 
are  scarcely  full-grown  till  the  last  volume, 
to  constitute  the  whole  of  the  fiction  ;  the 
rest  being  history. 

We  cannot  attempt  an  abstract  of  the  sto- 
ry, but  briefly  give  an  idea  of  the  book. — 
Carl  af  Rise  becomes  page  to  Earl  Albert, 
Waldemar's  nephew,  and  in  his  attendance 
upon  him  first  sees  the  monarch  banquetting 
with  his  court ;  at  which  banquet  his  majes- 
ty falls  in  love  with  the  picture  of  Princess 
Margaret  of  Bohemia.  Waldemar  forth- 
with despatches  an  embassy  to  Bohemia,  to 
ascertain  if  the  princess  is  as  fair  as  the 
painter  has  made  her,  and,  if  so,  to  ask  her 
hand  in  marriage:  but,  before  he  learns  the 
result,  chancing  to  meet,  in  the  castle  of  his 
turbulent  vassal,  the  Duke  of  Schwerin,  the 
Princess  Berengaria,  of  Portugal,  he  falls 
far  more  passionately  in  love  with  her. — 
Nevertheless,  he  keeps  the  engagement 
concluded  for  him,  proves  a  kind  husband 
to  the  lovely  Margaret,  and  thinks  no  more 
of  his  second  passion  till  he  becomes  a  wi- 
dower, when  he  marries  the  Portuguese 
princess.  All  this  is  historical.  The  gentle 
Glueen  Margaret,  the  idol  of  the  nation,  is 
still,  in  popular  tradition,  called  Dagmar, 
the  Mother  of  Day,  or  Aurora;  and  her  suc- 
cessor, Queen  Beengjerd,  (the  Danish  form 
of  Berengaria,)  was  proportionately  hated 
for  her  pride.  Both  queens  are  murdered  ; 
Dagmar  with  mortal  weapons,  Beengjerd 
with  an  arrow,  through  the  agency  of  a  no- 
ble widow,  with  whom  it  seems  Waldemar 
had  intrigued,  and  who  had  helped  her  hus- 
band out  of  the  world  in  expectation  of  mar- 
rying her  royal  lover.  This,  with  Walde- 
mar's various  wars  and  crusades  against  the 
heathen  Sclavonians,  some  political  cabals, 
the  treacherous  seizure  of  the  king  by  the 
causelessly  jealous    Duke  of  Schwerin,  a 
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good  deal  of  astrology  and  other  marvels, 
and  the  loves  of  Carl  af  Rice  and  Princess 
Rigmor,  fill  up  the  three  volumes. 

We  give  two  more  extracts,  very  different 
in  character  from  the  last  and  from  each 
other,  but  alike  designed  as  pictures  of  the 
state  of  feelings  and  manners  in  Denmark 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  first  is  a  scene  from  Waldemar's  great- 
est and  last  crusade  in  Esthonia,  and  exhib- 
its our  author's  straight-forward  mode  of 
narrating  a  legendary  miracle.  Waldemar 
has  rashly  landed  in  the  face  of  very  supe- 
rior forces,  and  has  with  difficulty  repulsed 
a  night  attack. 

" '  See  the  help  that  the  light  of  the  Lord 
affords,'  said  Bishop  Peter,  pointing  to  the 
East,  where  the  first  gleam  of  dawn  was  ap- 
pearing. 'And  see  there,  sir  king,  from  the 
hill-shore,  the  enemy  is  flying  before  bold 
Witzlaw.'  • 

" !  From  that  hill,'  said  Archbishop  An- 
dreas, quietly  folding  his  hands, '  shall  I,  by 
prayer,  show  thee  the  way  to  victory  V 

" '  But  there,  my  Danish  horse  are  flying ! 
Forward !'  cried  the  king,  turning  his  char- 
ger. 

"*  Stay  !  I  adjure  you  !'  cried  Bishop  Pe- 
ter,  with  an  authority  that  the  king,  he  knew 
not  why,  could  but  obey.  '  See  !  the  Esto- 
nians pause,  and  Earl  Albert  has  rallied  the 
fugitives;  give  the  army  time  to  assemble 
round  you,  and  omit  not  morning  prayers. 
Before  sun-rise  your  hour  strikes  not.  *  *  * 
The  enemy  has  seen  us  in  our  weakness ;  let 
them  now  see  how  we  seek  strength !' 

" '  He  is  in  the  right,  sir  king,'  said  the 
archbishop,  ■  bid  the  army  kneel  and  pray  ! 
The  time  is  not  lost  in  which  we  arm  our- 
selves with  heavenly  weapons.' 

"4I  will  trust  in  you,  pious  men  !'  said  the 
king ;  and  as  soon  as  the  troops  were  re- 
assembled, he  calmly  drew  them  in  battle- 
array  in  front  of  the  camp,  and  regardless  of 
the  scornful  challenge  of  the  foe,  of  their 
rapid  advance  and  immeasurably  increasing 
numbers,  bade  the  host  kneel  and  join  in  the 
accustomed  morning  hymn. 

"  Waldemar  himself  alighted,  and,  with 
the  two  prelates,  knelt  at  the  head  of  his  ar- 
my. The  deep  tones  of  the  chanted  psalm 
resounded  powerfully  and  solemnly  through 
the  reddening  morning  sky,  and  the  wild 
yells  of  the  heathen  host  were  silenced. 

u  At  this  moment  the  sun  rose. 

"'Forward,  in  the  name  of  God  and  all 
his  saints !'  said  the  king,  vaulting  upon  his 
white,  mail-clad  war-horse :  and  now  began 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Wolmar,  which  in  a 
great  measure  decided  the  fate  of  Esthonia. 
***** 

"  The  victory  was  contested  with  great 
courage  and  perseverance  till  noon  ;  but  by 
that  time  the  Danes  began  to  be  wearied  out, 
whilst  fresh  troops  continued  to  pour  in  rein- 
forcement to  the  enemy.  And  now  occurred 
an  incident  that  seemed  necessarily  to  ensure 


victory  to  the  heathens.  One  of  their  lea- 
ders, the  bold  Kyriawan,  had  noticed  that 
where  the  royal  banner  waved  the  Danes 
fought  with  most  steadiness.  On  this  banner 
Queen  Dagmar's  pious  hand  had  wrought  the 
royal  arms,  the  three  silvery  blue  leaves  and 
the  twenty-four  golden  hearts,  and  it  was 
planted  on  an  eminence  from  whence  it  was 
visible  to  all.  By  a  pretended  flight  Kyria- 
wan lured  away  the  impetuous  Earl  Otto 
with  his  chief  warriors  who  guarded  it,  and 
then,  by  a  sudden  onset  in  person,  carried 
the  hill. 

"  When  the  Danes  no  longer  saw  the  royal 
banner  flying,  they  stood  thunder-stricken  ; 
and  such  disorder  ensued  that  even  the  king 
and  Earl  Albert,  his  chief  general,  gave  up 
the  day  for  lost. 

"  But  now  Bishop  Peter  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  '  Look  up  to  heaven,  Christians,  and 
despair  not !    See  ye  the  sign  on  high  V 

"  The  warriors  halted  and  gazed  upwards. 
A  red  flag  with  a  white  cross  was  whirling 
on  the  blast  over  their  heads. 

"  •  The  higher  it  soars  the  nearer  the  victo- 
ry!' rang  in  loud  tones  through  the  field. 
No  one  knew  from  whence  the  voice  proceed- 
ed, and  many  thought  it  was  from  heaven. 

"'See!'  cried  Bishop  Peter,  'that  is  the 
banner  of  our  heavenly  king !  Only  with 
that  we  conquer  :  should  it  fall  into  the  ene- 
my's hands  we  must  despair  !' 

"  *  A  miracle  !  a  miracle  !'  shouted  the  ar- 
my in  amazement ;  whilst  the  banner  flew 
high  above  their  heads,  driven  by  the  wind 
towards  the  enemy.    No  one  could  seize  it. 

"•Forward!  Forward!  Rescue  the  hea- 
ven-sent banner !'  cried  the  bishop ;  and  with 
a  zeal  and  energy  which  seemed  as  though 
Divine  interposition  alone  could  inspire,  the 
excited  warriors  rushed  forward. 

"  Carl  af  Rise,  with  a  crowd  of  other  Chris- 
tian prisoners,  (taken  in  the  night  affray,) 
stood  disarmed  upon  a  height,  where  they 
were  guarded  by  some  Esthonian  infantry, 
in  order  to  be  offered  immediately  after  the 
battle  and  victory,  in  sacrifice  to  the  idols. 
He  knelt  and  prayed  :  he  alone  of  the  priso- 
ners, one  friend  excepted,  was  unbound,  an 
indulgence  granted  for  the  last  day  of  their 
lives  by  Kyriawan,  in  honour  of  their  valour. 

"  As  Carl,  in  earnest  prayer  for  his  king 
and  countrymen,  now  raised  his  eyes  towards 
heaven,  he  saw  the  glittering  Cross-banner 
over  his  head.  'The  sign!  The  sign! — Re- 
demption from  heaven  !'  shouted  he,  and 
sprang  to  his  feet,  as  in  a  frenzy  of  joy.  The 
flag  sank  towards  the  hill,  and  catching  it, 
Carl  swung  it  enthusiastically  over  his 
head. 

''  The  sun  shone  upon  the  white  cross,  and 
the  Danes  recognized  Carl  af  Rise's  lofty 
stature  and  dazzling  azure  armour.  His  hel- 
met had  fallen  off,  his  long  yellow  hair 
waved  in  the  wind  about  his  shoulders  ;  and, 
as  he  thus  stood,  he  resembled  the  image  of 
the  angel  Michael,  represented  with  the  ban- 
ner of  victory  in  his  hand,  and  the  fiends 
overthrown  beneath  his  feet. 

"  The  tumult  and  battle  were  now  at  the 
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foot  of  the  hill.  '  See  !  see  !'  cried  the  bishop 
*  the  heavenly  banner  is  in  Christian  hands 
amongst  enemies.'  Earl  Otto  was  already 
cutting  his  way  through  the  Esthonian  foot 
who  guarded  the  eminence ;  in  a  momenc 
they  were  trampled  under  the  horses'  hoofs, 
and  the  hill  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians. 

***** 

"All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  miraculous 
banner  of  the  Cross,  and  when  that  waved 
by  the  king's  side  the  enemy  fled  perforce." 

This  miracle,  we  are  afterwards  told, 
was  by  some  persons  explained  naturally; 
but  our  author  does  not  say  how,  and  as  the 
banner  bearing  the  especial  name  of  the 
Dannebrog  was  long  preserved  in  Sleswig 
Cathedral,  we  see  not  why  we  should  more 
disbelieve  its  descent  from  heaven  into  the 
hands  of  Carl  af  Rise — for  which,  by  the 
way,  he  is  revered  by  some  and  flouted  by4 
other  through  the  remainder  of  the  book — 
than  the  astrological  predictions,  and  the 
other  wonders  therein  also  recorded  with- 
out a  hint  at  trickery.  Neither  was  this 
the  only  miracle  required  to  decide  the  bat- 
tle of  Wolmar.  The  whole  Scriptual  his- 
tory of  the  alternations  of  success  and  failure 
as  the  hands  of  Moses  were  raised  or  drop- 
ped, and  the  final  necessity  of  his  having 
his  arms  supported,  is  here  ascribed  to  the 
archbishop.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
victory  finally  rested  with  Waldemar. 

Our  other  extract  is  from  the  closing 
scene  of  the  novel.  King  Waldemar  has 
been  compelled  to  purchase  the  release  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-captives,  including 
his  eldest  son  Waldemar,  and  Earl  Albert, 
from  the  dungeons  of  the  Duke  Schwerin, 
by  great  sacrifices  of  suzerainty,  land,  and 
money.  He  himself  had  been  released 
upon  signing  the  humiliating  treaty  and 
giving  his  younger  sons  as  hostages;  and 
he  has  just  fulfilled  his  engagements,  and 
received  home  his  children,  kinsman,  and 
friends.  The  king,  whose  heart  has  been 
softened,  and-  whose  pride  and  ambition 
have  been  corrected  by  suffering,  is  holding 
a  solemn  council  with  his  warriors,  prelates, 
and  scalds;  and  when  the  state-affairs  are 
dispatched,  Waldemar  thus  speaks  : — 

"  *  And  now,  noble  knights  and  Danes,' 
said  the  king,  *  before  I  leave  my  place,  I 
have  a  duty  of  justice  to  perform.  Sir  Carl 
af  Rise,  who  is  here  present,  and  whom  in 
other  respects  I  pronounce  one  of  my  best 
and  most  loyal  knight-?,  has  deeply  wronged 
my  princely  nephew,  Earl  Albert  of  Or- 
lamunde,  inasmuch  as,  without  his  fatherly 
approbation  and  consent,  he  has,  carried  off 
and  wedded  the  earl's  only  daughter.  My 
wronged  kingsman  has,  in  his  high-souled 
zeal  for  my  deliverance  and  the  weal  of  our 
country,  deferred  until  the  present  day,  his 


demand  for  knightly  satisfaction,  and  the 
chastisement  of  Sir  Carl  af  Rise  for  this  au- 
dacious and  lawless  deed.  I  now,  in  virtue 
of  my  kingly  authority,  permit  the  offended 
father  to  fix  the  penalty  which  he  deems 
reason  and  equity  sanction  his  infliction  up- 
on the  knight,  whose  face  he  has  sworn  ne- 
ver to  look  upon  until  the  hour  of  justice  and 
retribution.  I  feel  confident  that  my  noble 
kinsman,  if  he  cannot  forgive,  will  at  least 
require  no  disgraceful  punishment  of  so  hon- 
ourable, so  highly  esteemed  a  knight,  and 
that  he  will  act  according  to  the,  law  of 
chivalry,  which  if  they  rigidly  require  satis- 
faction for  the  injury,  require,  only  such  as 
benefits  valiant  and  high  born  knights. — 
Whatever  punishment  or  honourable  repar- 
ation my  noble  kinsman  may  demand  and, 
Sir  Carl  af  Rise  freely  submit  to,  I  here,  ac- 
cording to  their  joint  wish  confirm  before- 
hand by  my  royal  authority  and  inviolable 
word.' 

"  Now  spoke  dark  Earl  Albert :  ■  My 
Lord  and  king,  your  word  and  promise  have 
been  heard  by  our  common  judges,  and  all 
the  Danish  chivalry  present.  Bear  this  in 
mind  when  you  hear  my  demand !  The 
man  whose  face  I  swore  not  to  behold  until 
this  hour  of  justice  and  retribution — whose 
name  I  entreated  you  to  spare  me  when  we 
met  in  your  abode  of  misery  the  man  whose 
guide  and  instructor  in  chivalry  I  was — 
whom  I  loved  as  a  son  till  he  forced  me  to 
hate  him  as  my  bitterest  enemy — that  man  I 
doom  to  no  other  punishment  than,  either, 
this  very  hour  to  engage  with  me  in  single 
combat  for  life  and  death,  or,  in  presence  of 
my  king  and  the  knights  here  assembled,  to 
kneel  down  with  covered  eyes  and  submit 
him  to  the  stroke  of  retribution,  which  I 
have  sworn  to  strike  with  my  own  hand ; 
and  which  I  trust  will  as  little  injure  his 
knightly  honour  as  stain  my  name,  the  name 
of  King  Waldemar's  princely  nephew.' 

"  '  The  knights  started — and  the  king  im- 
petuously exclaimed,  '  Dare  you  thus  misuse 
my  word  and  promise?' 

"  *  My  royal  uncle,'  Earl  Albert  calmly  an- 
swered, •  a  king's  word  is  inviolable.  If  I 
misuse  it,  my  business  will  it  be  to  justify  my 
actions,  as  I  trust  to  do  .  The  choice  rests 
with  Sir  Carl  af  Rise.' 

"  Waldemar  fixed  a  piercing  glance  upon 
his  dark  and  terrible  nephew,  reflected  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  with  repressed  anger, 

•  Strange  as  your  last  alternative  appears, 
shameful  and  revolting  as  it  were  to  see  my 
nephew  turned  into  an  executioner,  and  my 
hall  of  knighthood  into  a  place  of  execution 
you  have  my  word,  and  I  break  it  not.  If 
Sir  Carl  can  stoop  to  choose  the  last  revolt- 
ing alternative,  I  will  avert  my  face  in  dis- 
gust, and  your  will  be  done !  But  I  trust  a 
valiant  and  high-born  knight  will  prefer  the 
duel  which,  painful  as  its  issue  must  prove 
to  me,  can  alone  end  this  affair  without 
shame  and  dishonour  to  knighthood  and  the 
royal  family.' 

"  The  king  ceased  speaking  and  resumed 
his  seat.    All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Sir  Carl, 
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who  without  uttering  a  word,  stepped  firm- 
ly forward,  unclosed  his  vizor,  and  looked, 
keenly,  but  calmly,  at  Earl  Albert's  gloomy, 
unchanging  countenance.  He  then  took  off 
his  helmet,  bound  his  scarf  over  his  eyes, 
knelt  down  before  the  throne,  and  quietly 
awaited  his  death  stroke  from  the  hand  of 
the  man  against  whom  he  could  not  lift  a 
weapon. 

«'  With  unaltered  aspect  Earl  Albert  unsheath- 
ed his  formidable  sword,  and  the  knights 
gazed  at  him  with  an  expression  of  horror,  as 
at  a  maniac.  He  took  one  step  back,  and  raised 
the  heavy  weapon.  The'  king  put  forth  his 
hand,  as  though  to  hold  back  the  sword,  and 
strongly  was  he  tempted  to  break  his  promise 
and  stay  the  vengeful  deed  by  his  sovereign 
will.  But  now,  from  amongst  the  attendants, 
forth  sprang  the  youthful  page,  (he  had  at- 
tended them  through  the  wars  and  in  the 
dungeon,)  and  interposed  between  the  kneel- 
ing knight  and  the  menacing  earl.  'Hold, 
unmerciful,  inexorable  father!'  cried  the 
voice  of  his  child  ;  « see,  it  is  your  daughter 
Rigmore ;  and  the  knight  kneeling  here  as  a 
criminal  is  my  wedded  husband,  before  God 
and  man !' 

"  Earl  Albert  let  his  sword  sink,  and  si- 
lently gazed  upon  his  daughter.  Carl  af 
Rise  knew  the  voice  of  his  wife,  and  opened 
his  arms ;  but  neither  uncovered  his  eyes 
nor  changed  his  posture. 

"  Rigmore  went  on.  '  See,  he  has  bared 
his  head  to  the  avenger's  sword !  He 
chooses  death  from  your  hand,  stern  father, 
rather  than  purchase  life  with  your  blood. 
But  he  shall  not  cast  it  away — no  longer 
shall  he  kneel  to  the  merciless.  Stand  up, 
Sir  Carl,  and  defend  your  life  !  My  father 
is  no  longer  your's ;  I  here  renounce  my 
right  to  the  title  of  your  wife  in  this  world, 
that  your  honour  may  not  be  sacrificed  for 
my  fault.  If  any  one  is  to  be  dishonourably 
murdered,  let  it  be  me  !  I  trembled  at  my 
father's  revenge  when  it  was  just — now  let 
it  crush  me — I  defy  it.  Stern  father  !  here 
kneels  the  daughter  of  Earl  Albert  of  Nord- 
Albingien :  if  thou  deemest  it  right,  let  me 
fall  by  thine  implacable  hand  ;  but  with  no 
lesser  crime  shalt  thou  stain  the  honour  of 
our  princely  house.' 

"  Proudly,  calmly  knelt  the  intrepid  daugh- 
ter,  and  gazed  at  her  father  with  a  fearless 
look,  in  which  he  recognized  his  own  haugh- 
ty, danger-scorning  soul. 

" '  Rise  up,  Sir  Carl !  Rise,  my  daughter !' 
said  he,  tranquilly,  'with  your  permission, 
my  sovereign,  a  stranger's  impartial  voice 
shall  judge  betwixt  us.'  He  made  a  sign  to 
his  followers,  and  Thorgeir  Danasjald,  (a 
scald)  came  forward,  harp  in  hand.  '  Sing 
us  the  ballad  of  the  captive  earl's  revenge,' 
said  the  general  gravely. 

"  All  present  looked  in  amazment  at  the 
scald.  He  ceremoniously  saluted  the  king 
and  the  assembly  ;  then  struck  his  chords, 
and  sang  a  ballad  thai  touched  every  one, 
but  chiefly  Sir  Carl  and  the  Lady  Rigmor. 
He  sang  how  the  captive  earl  sat  in  his  dun- 
geon, soothed  by  his  page ;  how  on  the  last 


day  of  his  imprisonment  he  recognized  his 
proud  daughter  and  swore  to  reward  her 
truth. 

"'Father,  you  knew  me,  and  spoke  not !' 
exclaimed  Rigmor. 

"  *  Silence.  The  song  is  not  finished ;'  an- 
swered Earl  Albert,  gravely. 

"  Thorgeir  Danasjald  resumed ;  his  song 
told  what  had  just  occurred,  and  that  the 
knight's  choice  was  to  decide  whether  he  and 
the  earl  were  to  be  foes,  or  friends  for  life. 

"  With  a  kindly  nod  Earl  Albert  interrupt- 
ed him  ;  '  You  chose  not  the  death-fight  with 
your  wife's  father,  Sir  Carl ;  you  preferred 
death  from  his  hand  (he  said),  and  therefore 
do  1  give  you  my  daughter  and  my  blessing. 
I  have  tried  you  hard,  but  it  joys  me  that  I 
have.  I  knew  Earl  Albert's  daughter  ;  1  have 
now  learned  to  know  Carl  of  Rise's  wife. 
God  bless  you,  my  children  !' 

"  Carl  had  torn  the  scarf  from  his  eyes  and 
rapturously  embraced  his  Rigmor,  who,  in  the 
guise  of  the  bold  page,  lay  in  his  bosom  with 
tears  of  delight.  The  re-united  pair  threw 
themselves  into  the  reconciled  father's  arms  ; 
and  the  joy  was  universal." 

We  turn  to  the  other  two  volumes  before 
us.  As  a  dramatist,  Ingemann  is  less  suc- 
cessful than  in  narrative.  His  Masaniello 
and  Turnus  are  ineffective ;  and  though 
something  of  the  comparative  weakness  of 
these  tragedies  may  arise  from  the  author's 
being  less  familiar  with  the  Italian  nature 
than  with  his  own  countrymen,  we  must 
think  his  talent  decidedly  undramatic:  the 
very  idea  of  dramatizing  the  conclusion  of 
the  iEneid,  is  proof  sufficient  of  his  wanting 
the  dramatic  sense,  for  what  poet  wilfully 
disturbs  our  existing  associations  ?  Of  Tur- 
nus we  will  not  speak  ;  but  select  a  drama- 
tic specimen  from  Masaniello.  The  Nea- 
politan fisherman  is  made  at  once  a  philoso- 
pher, an  enthusiast,  an  unscrupulous  con- 
spirator, and  a  credulous  dupe ;  the  tool  of 
his  confessor,  who  is  a  fiend  in  the  garb  of 
a  Jesuit.  Masaniello  rises  in  character  with 
his  success,  and  goes  mad  only  from  the 
effect  of  a  drug  administered  for  the  express 
purpose  of  disordering  his  brain.  We  can- 
not but  think  that  a  portraiture  of  the  sim- 
ple, unpolitical,  unpremeditating  fisherman, 
roused  to  sudden  passion  by  injustice,  be- 
coming the  casual  leader  of  a  casual  tumult 
which  grows  into  successful  rebellion,  for  a 
moment  using  well  the  unbounded  power 
he  derives  from  the  people,  but  gradually 
so  intoxicated  as  to  incur  universal  hatred, 
would  be  more  dramatic,  as  well  as  more 
true.  Writers,  however  they  may  refine, 
and  however  they  may  think  to  improve 
upon  truth,  are  seldom  more  natural  than 
nature  herself;  and  we  abominate  the 
introduction  of  unproved  and  unnecessary 
crimes,  the  vulgar  substitutes  of  inefficiency 
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and  presumption,  unequal  to  the  compre- 
hension and  developement  of  moral  pheno- 
mena. 

One  extract  must  conclude  our  notice  of 
Ingemann  as  a  dramatist,  and  we  cannot 
find  a  better  specimen  of  his  excellences 
and  defects  than  the  scene  in  which  the 
viceroy  tries  to  tempt  the  fisherman  with 


honours,  in  order  to  make  him  his  own  in- 
strument: the  Jesuit  had  proposed  to  the 
viceroy  to  enfrenzy  Masaniello  by  a  potion, 
and  the  latter  had  answered  that  he  would 
know  nothing  about  such  matters.  Genui- 
no,  the  Jesuit,  is  alone  in  the  room  where 
Masaniello  is  to  be  received,  and  two  goblets 
of  wine  stand  on  the  table. 


M  Genuino.  This  is  the  royal  goblet,  splendidly 

With  kingly  crown  embossed,  and  golden  lilies  ; 

This  will  the  haughty  Arcos  drain  himself: 

His  pride 's  my  surety  ;  no  concern  with  this 

Have  I.  (  Takes  the  smaller  goblet.)  Quick  I  Shake  not,  hands !  'tis  self-defence. 

Masaniello,  this  will  relish  well ; 

Thy  draught  I'll  not  embitter ;  somewhat  stronger 

I  merely  make  it.     (Pours  in  the  poison.)     Now,  an  unseen  witness, 

I'll  watch  the  issue  of  th'  unwitnessed  deed. 

I  Retires  behind  the  arras. 
Duke  Arcos.   (entering).  He  comes  in  princely  garb,  they  say ; — what  he, 
So  late  who  shoeless  trod  the  streets  1    Audacious  ! 
But  this  confirms  my  hope  that  he  proves  frail. 

Enter  Masaniellot  the  Duke  meets  him. 

I  joy  to  see  the  man,  whom  as  a  foe, 

I  must  esteem ;  to  whom  the  hand  of  friendship 

I  offer  now. 
Masaniello.  I  come  to  give  me  up 

To  your  discretion.    You,  if  such  your  will, 

May  crucify  me — little  matters  that — 

So  you  respect  the  people's  liberty. 
Duke  (Aside).    Authoritative  words.     (Aloud.)   Their  liberty 

I've  ratified  ;  the  people's  friend  I  honour, 

Although  he  still  mistakes  me.    Masaniello, 

Here's  peace  and  friendship  !     (Offering  his  hand.) 
Masaniello  (taking  it.)     If  the  viceroy  be 

The  friend  of  Naples,  in  the  people's  name 

I  take  his  hand.    Myself  am  not  in  question. 
Duke.  Why  so  ?    Or  I'm  deceived,  or,  in  thine  eye, 

Excellent  man,  I  still  can  read  mistrust : 

A  true  and  honest  champion  this  beseems  not. 

But  I'll  not  therefore  blame  thee. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Masaniello  (impatiently).  Duke  Arcos,  to  the  point !     You  have  acknowledged 

Our  liberty,  and  sworn  with  hand  and  seal 

To  sanction  it.    For  this,  i'  th'  people's  name, 

Receive  my  thanks,  and,  if  you  hold  your  word, 

Heaven's  blessing  also. 
Duke.  Yet  such  fervent  thanks 

I  claim  not ;  whatsoever  good  is  done, 

To  thee,  brave  man,  am  I  indebted. 
Mas.  Ay  1 

If  you  speak  sooth,  I  have  indeed,  lord  Duke 

Mistaken  you. 
Duke.  I  would  that  in  my  word 

The  people  trusted ;  and — tranquillity 

Being  now  established — lay  aside  their  arms. 
Mas.  All's  tranquil,  true  ;  but  till  our  covenant 

Be  sanctioned  by  King  Philip,  how  should  I, 

The  people's  leader,  dare  to  lay  aside 

The  sword  the  Lord  committed  to  my  hand? 
Duke  (after  a  moment's  thought).  Then  bear  it  gallant  champion,  bear  it  ever ! 

Well  hast  thou  merited  both  sword  and  shield. 

And  that  I  from  this  hour  esteem  thee  chief 

Of  Neapolitan  nobles,  this  gold  chain 

That  round  thy  neck  I  hang,  shall  testify. 
Mas.  (tearing  it  off).  Hang  cords  around  my  neck,  not  golden  yokes! 

Nor  deem  that  gold  can  bribe  God's  instrument ! 
Duke.  Again  my  good  will  thou  mistak'st. 
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Mas.    I  will  not 

Rank  among  Naples'  executioners. 

I  hate,  and  I  disdain  them. 
Duke  (aside).  Insolent ! 

Down  anger — nor  betray  me ! — (Aloud)  Masaniello, 

Be't  as  thou  wilt;  a  man  like  thee  requires 

No  prince's  hand  to  give  nobility.     (Noise  without.) 

Why  do  the  people  throng  thus,  clamouring, 

Around  my  castle! 
Mas.    Too  impatiently, 

Perchance,  they  seek  me  :  but  I'll  quiet  them 

At  once.     (  Goes  into  the  balcony  and  speaks  to  the  people.) 
See  fellow-citizens,  I'm  here, 

Alive  and  free :  'Tis  peace. 
People  (without).  Peace !  Peace ! 
Duke.  And  now, 

Come  Masaniello,  and,  in  ancient  usage, 

Drink  with  me  to  the  welfare  of  the  people, 

And  to  our  union.     With  the  king's  own  goblet, 

Behold,  1  honour  thee  (offers  him  the  large  goblet). 
Gen.  (in  his  lurking  place,  aside).  Hell  I  Takes  he  that  T 
Mas.    Far  be't  from  me  to  touch  my  sovereign's  goblet ! 

Such  honour  ill  beseems  me.    To  the  king 

I  know  to  give  his  due  ;  and  heaven's  to  heaven : 

Let  me  take  this  (takes  the  poisoned  cup). 
Gen.  (as  before).  His  choice  has  fixed  his  fate. 
Mas.    Naples  for  ever  !     Peace  with  our  good  viceroy  !  (drinks.) 
Duke  (drinks).  These  drafts  have  quenched  our  enmity. 
Mas.    And  now 

I'll  show  you  how  obedient  is  this  people, 

How  loyal.     (  To  the  people)  Long  live  Philip,  King  of  Spain ! 

Long  live  our  good  archbishop  and  our  viceroy  ! 

And  long  may  Naples'  loyal  sons  live  free ! 
People.  Long  life  to  all,  longest  to  Masaniello ! 
Mas.    Now  not  a  word  more !     Each  man  to  his  business  ! 

(Lays  his  fingers  on  his  lips,  with  a  gesture  of  dismissal.) 
Duke  (aside).  How !     They  obey  him  as  he  were  their  king  I 

Thus,  Arcos,  never  wast  thou  feared.     (Aloud)  I  know  not 

Whether  thy  self-denying  modesty 

I  most  admire,  or  thine  unbounded  power 

Over  the  people.    Thou  shalt  now  select 

Freely  the  ministerial  post,  in  which 

Most  good  thou  canst  effect.    Myself  have  seen 

Thy  wisdom  and  thy  skill  in  government, 

Shown  when  the  infamous  banditti  swarm 

Was  swept  away.     But  on  thy  laurels  now 

Methinks  thou  mayst  repose,  and  bid  the  people 

Lay  down  their  arms." 


The  viceregal  blandishments  are  inter- 
rupted  by  a  burst  of  frenzy  on  the  part  of  his 
visiter,  wrought  by  the  Jesuit's  drugs,  and 
henceforward  until  his  assassination  he  is 
constantly  insane.  All  that  need  be  added 
is,  that  the  Jesuit  is  caught  in  his  own  toils. 
The  viceroy  declares  his  horror  of  a  crime 
of  which  he  avers  utter  ignorance,  and  the 
baffled  intriguer  is  killed  by  the  surgeon's 
washing  a  slight  wound  he  has  received  from 
the  frantic  Masaniello  with  one  of  his  own 
poisons,  which,  after  wetting  the  bullets  to  be 
used  against  the  fisherman,  he  had  left  in  the 
basin,  where  it  looked  like  clean  water. 


We  have  now  only  to  notice  the  collection 
of  poems :  these  minor  pieces,  especially  the 
graver  kind,  are  decidedly  inferior  in  merit  to 
the  narrative  ;  the  strain,  however  Teutonic, 
seeming  less  congenial  to  our  northern  Scald's 
temperament.  One  specimen  of  his  sportive 
mood  we  must  however  give,  and,  as  his  hap- 
piest effort,  from  the  prologue  to  the  volume. 
After  painting  the  swallow's  delight  in  build- 
ing  her  nest  under  the  roof  of  lovers,  the  poet 
thus  concludes : — 


VOL.    XXI. 


"  Thou  who  to  my  Progne  giv'st  shelter  and  shade, 
Oh,  hear  what  she  fain  would  say. 
•  1  was  born  a  little  unfortunate  maid, 
*  Before  my  birth's  proper  day. 
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4  Now  am  I  bird,  rather  black  than  white, 
'  And  hither  I  wing  for  a  while  my  flight ; 

*  But  how  many  Junes  shall  I  come 
'  Again  to  thy  cottage  home  ? 

1  Receive  me  then  as  a  kindly  guest, 
1  When  thou  sittest  in  mournful  guise  ; 
*  Allow  me  to  chirrup,  I'll  chirrup  my  best, 

*  While  rain-clouds  darken  the  skies : 

'  When  shines  the  sun,  and  the  lark  carols  gay, 

*  Or  thou  seekest  the  grove  at  the  close  of  day 

4  And  hearest  the  nightingale  ; 

*  Then  hushed  be  the  swallow's  wail.'  " 


April. 


We  cannot  enter  into  minute  criticism  re- 
garding the  confusion  of  Progne  with  her  un- 
fortunate sister  Philomela.  From  the  works 
before  us  we  look  upon  Ingemann  as  endowed 
with  very  considerable  poetic  powers  ;  and 
especially  the  talent  of  conceiving,  and  graphi- 
cally delineating  the  past,  of  Scandinavian 
times  at  least,  as  they  existed  both  internally 
and  externally,  in  matter  and  also  in  mind. 
He  writes  with  great  spirit,  though  he  does 
not  always  know  when  to  stop ;  and,  in  fact, 
his  faults  of  long-windedness  and  bad  or  defi- 
cient taste,  are  precisely  those  which  are 
generic  and  inherent  in  Teutonic  nations,  and 
require  for  their  correction  a  long  course  of 
practical,  rather  than  meditative  refinement, 
and  a  mixture  of  bloods  and  natures  from  in- 
tercourse, accidental,  and  other  collisions, 
such  as  has  composed  that  of  England  :  we 
do  not  find  the  same  defects  in  Chaucer  and 
Shakspeare.  What  we  call  want  of  taste  in 
these  master  spirits  is  in  fact  merely  the 
coarseness  of  manner  incidental  to  their  age  ; 
and  not  the  deficient  or  false  intellectual  taste, 
evincing  the  want  of  correct  judgment  that 
eternally  deforms  almost  the  best  productions 
of  Germany. 


Article  IX. — Plreginations  d'une  Paria 
(1833-1834);  par  M.me  Flora  Tristan, 
(The  Peregrinations  of  a  Pariah  (1833- 
1834;)  by  Madame  Flora  Tristan.)  2 
vols.  8vo.     Paris,  1838. 

The  world  has  gone  wrong  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time !  Five  thousand  years  have 
elapsed  since  it  began ;  and  in  all  that  long  in- 
terval of  centuries,  and  systems,  and  creeds, 
that  wide  expanse  of  nature,  society,  and 
civilization,  common-sense  has  never  existed, 
wisdom  never  found  a  voice,  until  lately  !  In 
all  the  families  into  which  the  human  race  has 
been  divided  ;  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe 
into  which  they  have  spread  ;  in  all  the  lan- 
guages that  have  breathed  the  boundless  di- 
versity of  thought,  and  borne  to  answering 


hearts  the  warmest  utterance  of  the  heart,  not 
a  trace  of  reason  can  be  found  !  The  great 
divisions,  the  single  families  of  mankind,  have 
lived  and  died  ;  their  numbers  are  computed 
to  rival  the  gigantic  mass  of  Arthurs-Seat  at 
Edinburgh  ;  their  tongues,  such  as  have  not 
died  away  into  utter  oblivion,  still  preserve 
and  develope  the  institutes  of  their  actual  ex- 
perience; — but  all  this,  with  themselves,  is 
wrong.  Three  thousand  four  hundred  lan- 
guages exist  at  this  moment,  living  shrines  of 
the  judgment  of  as  many  nations :  every  state, 
every  people,  every  tribe,  of  even  semi- 
civilization,  in  closest  intercourse  or  widest 
separation,  has  brought  in  these  3400  tongues 
one  uniform  and  universal  result  from  each 
distinct  and  isolated  specimen,  to  reverence 
the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  uphold  its  insti- 
tution. The  yearnings  of  self-love  to  keep 
its  own  undisturbed;  the  principle  of  society, 
to  abstain  from  the  property  of  others ;  the 
ties  of  nature,  clinging  to  its  offspring;  the 
pulse  of  afFection,  claiming  to  distinguish  and 
cherish  the  very  breath  of  its  own  being,  to 
guard  and  guide  the  infant  ray  of  its  own 
spirit :  the  legislator's  institute  to  fence  the 
weak  with  paternal  care,  and  guard  the  strong 
from  the  violence  of  their  own  overpowering 
passion ;  nay,  the  law  of  Heaven  that  en- 
joined the  rite,  and  denounced  wrath  and  woe 
on  its  violator : — All  are  wrong ! — A  young 
French  lady  has  had  a  quarrel  with  her  hus- 
band ;  and  society  must  be  unhinged,  and 
the  world  remodelled,  and  human  happiness 
and  divine  command  be  alike  trampled  under 
foot,  that  Madame  Flora  Tristan  may  be- 
come a  Miss. 

To  attain  due  fulfilment  of  her  ardent  de- 
sires being  obviously  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance  to  the  whole  human 
race,  mankind  might  in  their  ignorant  per- 
versity have  differed  upon  and  contested  the 
right  mode  of  proceeding,  had  it  not  pleased 
the  fair  illuminator  of  our  moral  darkness  to 
point  it  out  herself  for  the  general  benefit  of 
society,  and  of  her  own  sex  in  especial. 
"  There  is  not  a  place  in  the  most  civilized 
countries,"  says  this  accurate  and  well- 
informed  lady,  "  where  numerous  classes  of 
individuals  have  not  to  undergo  legal  oppres- 
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sion.  The  peasants  in  Russia,  the  Jews  in 
Rome,  sailors  in  England,  women  every- 
where :  yes,"  she  magnanimously  exclaims, — 
41  wherever  the  cessation  of  that  mutual  con- 
sent,  necessary  to  the  formation  of  marriage, 
does  not  suffice  to  break  it,  woman  is  in 
servitude  :"  and,  it  seems,  divorce  obtainable 
at  the  will  of  one  of  the  parties  can  alone 
place  her  on  the  same  level  as  man  in  regard 
to  civil  rights  :  "  Therefore," — proceeds  the 
same  conclusive  authority,  and  doubtless  with 
good  reasons  for  the  objection — "  to  publish 
the  amours  of  women  is  to  expose  them  to 
oppression." 

The  remedy  for  such  manifold  evils  could 
only  have  been  derived  from  direct  inspira- 
tion  :  we  know  not  in  truth  from  what  quar- 
ter, but  suspect  that  at  any  rate  it  was  not 
from  M.  Arthur  Bertrand,  our  gentle  Saint 
Simonienne's  doubtless  very  respectable  pub- 
lisher. "  Let  the  women  whose  lives  have , 
been  agitated  by  great  misfortunes  render 
their  griefs  eloquent ;  let  them  expose  the 
troubles  they  have  experienced  owing  to  the 
position  in  which  laws  have  placed  them,  and 
to  the  prejudices  with  which  they  are  enchain- 
ed." *  *  "  Let  every  individual,  in  fine,  who 
has  seen  and  suffered,  who  has  had  to  strug- 
gle with  Men  and  Things,  make  a  duty  of 
relating  in  all  their  variety  the  events  they 
have  shared  in  or  witnessed,  and  specify  by 
name  those  who  are  to  be  blamed  or  eulo- 
gized." 

This  simple  and  efficacious  device,  to  be 
performed  after  the  fashion  of  their  prototype, 
Madame  Flora,  at  first  sight  appears  likely  to 
afford  amusement  enough.  The  exposure  by 
name  of  the  Men  and  Things  with  which  the 
sex  have  struggled  might  gratify  the  inherent 
love  of  scandal  in  our  nature,  if  it  did  not 
overwhelm  it ;  but  if  every  married  woman 
were  to  write  two  volumes  octavo  of  what 
occurred  to  her  in  the  years  1833 — 1834 
alone, — take  only  Paris,  where  the  married 
couples  are  recently  estimated  at  97,000,  and 
the  number  of  the  contented  couples  at  13, 
and  what  a  sensation  would  if  not  produce  ! 
Every  husband  in  France  would  be  bound  to 
read,  and  of  course  answer  these  outbreaks 
of  conjugal  affection  ;  and  M.  Arthur  Ber- 
trand himself,  for  ought  we  know,  be  com- 
pelled to  write  his  own  private  history  instead 
of  publishing  for  others.  As  the  example 
spread,  not  only  the  European  and  Asiatic, 
the  Hollander,  the  Laplander,  the  Mug  and 
the  Thug,  but  Esquimaux  and  Choctaw,  Iro- 
quois, Catabaws,  and  Chickasaws,  wives  in 
short  and  squaws  of  every  denomination 
with  all  their  thousand  tongues  would  be  fill- 
ing the  grand  diapason  of  griefs  through  eve- 
ry octave  and  chord,  tone,  and  semitone, 
quavers  with  their  subdivisions  of  demi,  demi- 


semi,  and  shakes ;  from  the  turkey*. like 
pectoral  of  Arabia,  the  goose-like  sibilation 
of  England,  and  the  Tuscanf  eagle-scream, 
to  the  henclucking  of  southern  Africa,  and 
the  hawked  aspirations  of  the  Peruvian. — 
Coptic,  Zend,  and  Sanscrit  might  be  wakened 
and  explored  for  lamentations,  and  intermin- 
able sorrows  pour  forth  from  Hottentot,  Ja- 
panese, Chinese  and  Cherokees,  which  last 
have  just  invented  an  alphabet  in  time  for 
the  operation.  Two  hundred  millions,  the 
actual  computed  stock  of  the  married,  in 
couples,  trios,  quartets,  or  ad  injinita,  might 
thus  be  usefully  occupied  in  writing  each  an 
octavo  volume  per  annum,  to  praite  them- 
selves, and  abuse  the  Beloved  of  their  Souls, 
by  name. 

The  rabble-rout  and  mass  of  a  past  period 

"those  luckless  brains 
Who,  to  the  wrong  side  leaning," 

'rom  forty  to  fifty  years  since  delighted  to 
doat  upon  the  peremptory  superficialities  of 
Paine  and  the  dull  platitudes  of  Godwin  ;  in 
whom  northern  second-sight  itself  could  dis- 
cern nothing  but  foggy  mists  resembling  ele- 
vations ;  that  "  rascaille  rabble"  could  alone, 
we  believe,  have  tolerated  in  their  excited 
ignorance  the  vague  impertinences  of  Helen 
Maria  Williams  and  Mary  Wolstoncroft. 
These  miserable  quacks  of  womanhood  have 
long  since,  thank  Heaven !  died  away  in 
England  ;  and  amongst  our  fair  neighbours 
across  the  Channel  the  race  does  not  seem  to 
meet  with  encouragement  at  present, — even 
though  a  second  Goddess  of  Reason  comes 
forward  to  qualify  herself  for  the  office  by 
vindicating  and  imitating  the  process  that 
established  her  predecessor's  claim.  We 
judge  of  her  by  her  own  words,  quoted  above 
and  hereafter.  Nor  does  her  shameless 
praise  of  the  gross  and  licentious  novels  of 
Madame  Dudevant,  alias  George  Sand,  in- 
duce the  French  public,  any  more  than  our 
own,  to  regard  that  ingenious  Epicene,  the 
sensuality  of  both  sexes,  in  any  other  light 
than  degrading  the  manhood  she  vainly  as- 
sumes and  disgracing  the  softer  sex  that  just- 
ly repudiates  her.  We  must  not  do  France 
the  injustice  to  imagine,  because  her  children 
love  excitement  and  are  something  less  scru- 
pulous than  ourselves  as  to  the  means,  that 
therefore  those  printed  abominations  form  the 
real  taste  of  the  people.  The  unsettled  state 
of  French  literature  makes  all  novelty  desi- 
rable, and,  like  every  other  fluctuating  scene, 
conceals  in  part  their  monstrosity.  But  the 
incessant  jest  and  sparkling  sneer  indicate, 
no  less  strongly  than  our  graver  remonstran- 
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ces  at  home,  a  contemptuous  estimation  of 
the  writer  and  her  crew;  and  France  is 
satisfied,  instead  of  objurgating,  to  hold  up 
and  define  vice  by  a  poignant  phrase.  Still 
less  must  the  careless  tone  of  ;he  capital  be 
taken  as  the  feeling  of  the  provinces.  We, 
and  the  Parisians  themselves,  are  apt  to  con- 
sider Paris  as  France  :  the  two  differ  essen- 
tially ;  and  we  might  almost  as  well  consider 
Madrid  as  Spain.  Provincial  simplicity,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term,  can  meet  no  con- 
trast more  marked  than  in  the  gay  capital  of 
Gaul ;  and  even  what  we  too  often  deem  le- 
vity there,  is  but  the  free,  heedless,  and  harm- 
less gaiety  of  a  Southern  organization.  Eng- 
land might  have  been  indignant  through  half 
her  best  regulated  society,  but  we  doubt  if 
the  highest  indignation  could  so  happily  have 
assigned  vice  its  due  place  in  the  public  eye 
and  feeling,  as  the  insidiously  respectful  sar- 
casm by  which  French  courtesy  distinguished 
a  somewhat  too  amiable  personage  as  "  la 
Veuve  de  la  Grande  Armee."  The  quan- 
tum of  morals  and  errors  may  be  the  same 
in  both  countries,  though  the  mode  of  devel- 
opement  differs  according  to  climate  and 
constitutions.  They  indulge  in  satire  ;  we 
rejoice  in  beer  ;  and  both  a  discretion ;  An- 
glice,  without  any. 

An  indirect  betrayal  of  the  real  state  of 
feeling  with  regard  to  married  duties  in 
France,  so  much  misunderstood,  and,  we  re- 
gret to  say  it,  misrepresented  among  us,  oc- 
curs in  the  volumes  before  us.  It  is  clear 
from  her  own  narrative  that  the  complete 
and  blissful  ignorance  of  everything  useful 
or  rational  in  which  Madame  Flora  Tristan 
remained  while  there,  was  owing  to  the  abso- 
lute isolation  from  society  produced  by  her 
attempts  to  carry  her  own  philosophical  va- 
garies into  the  practice  of  real  life.  Such 
enthusiasts  are  lain  to  display  themselves  all 
Soul,  by  exhibiting  themselves  all  Body.  The 
fair  lady  in  truth  had  had  the  politeness  to 
obey  one  law  of  the  Creator — namely,  that 
of  multiplication  ;  and  had  even  condescend, 
ed  to  this  by  the  legitimate  channel,  of  mar- 
riage— though,  to  do  her  justice,  not  by  her 
own  choice.  But  content  with  the  merit  of 
taking  the  vow  of  fidelity,  she  was  above  the 
vulgar  temptation  to  adhere  to  it, — and  ac- 
cordingly, abandoning  her  husband,  she 
volunteered  with  Saint  Simon  ;  the  only  saint, 
we  suspect,  she  ever  cordially  embraced. 

Her  volumes  then  are  founded  on  igno- 
rance and  error;  and  the  basis,  it  must  be 
allowed,  is  ample  indeed.  A  celebrated  in- 
fidel abhorred  religion  because,  as  was  well 
remarked,  it  was  troublesome  to  him.  The 
creed  of  Madame  Tristan  being  thus  like- 
wise a  matter  of  taste,  she  selected  that  which 
made  her  all  spirit,  and  thus  disencumbered 


her  of  the  restraints  upon  the  flesh.  Yet  *'  to 
decent  vice  though  much  inclined"  she  ap- 
pears to  be  vicious  chiefly  in  sentiment  and 
warm  rather  than  wanton  :  but  society  could 
not  afford  the  distinction  ;  and,  shut  out  from 
its  pale,  having  apparently  little  of  character 
to  lose,  she  of  course  turns  reformer. 

There  is  one  virtue  of  a  reformer  that 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  overlooked,  alike 
by  that  sacred  band  and  their  impugners  ;  to 
wit,  disinterestedness.  While  in  all  other 
instances  individuals  are  eager  to  appropriate 
advantages  to  themselves  in  the  first  place, 
the  real  champion  of  Reform,  though  con- 
vinced of  its  being  the  Sole  Good,  never  seeks 
it  for  himself,  but  gives  all  the  world  the  pre- 
ference. He  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
that  Epic  Hero  over  the  battle,  who 

"  First  a  glass  himself  poured  out 
For  fear  it  shouldn't  go  about :" 

On  the  contrary,  even  should  a  portion  of 
improvement  be  left  after  going  the  round  of 
all  mankind,  he  would  reject  it  with  virtuous 
scorn  :  if  he  follows  the  old  adage — Every 
one  should  mend  one — he  commences  at 
once  with  his  nearest  neighbour,  whether  an 
individual  or  a  universe,  Man  or  his  Maker  ; 
anything  and  everything,  in  short,  but  him- 
self. There  is  no  selfishness  in  this  : — it  is 
true  Liberality  ;  and  this  is  the  system  of 
Madame  Flora  Tristan. 

Having  thus  premised  at  some  length  in 
order  duly  to  prepare  our  readers  for  the 
advent  of  our  authoress  amongst  them,  we 
proceed  to  introduce  her  in  person — that  she 
may  relate  not  only  what  she  felt  or  fancied, 
but  what  also  she  actually  saw.  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  these  descriptions,  of  Persons  and 
Things,  given  with  something  of  talent, 
strength,  and  vividness,  that  we  have  noticed 
her  work  at  all.  We  are  bound  in  fairness 
to  say  that  every  eye  familiar  with  the  scenes 
she  describes  has  recognized  their  truth,  and 
their  force  :  and  that  they  present  unknown 
places  and  costumes  to  the  mind  with  some 
workings  of  reality.  This  effort  after  verity 
as  regards  Things  is  the  more  meritorious 
inasmuch  as  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
fair  Flora's  habitudes  ;  but  she  atones  to  her- 
self for  the  sacrifice  in  her  elaborate  portrait- 
ure of  Persons,  many  of  them  outlined  with 
truth  and  highly  amusing  as  food  for  scandal ; 
but  all  the  filling  up  deeply  tinted  with  ha- 
tred, lying,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  ; 
to  the  second  of  which  amiabilities  Flora 
openly  asserts  her  unquestioned  claim,  and 
the  rest  do  not  require  even  that  assertion,  to 
be  conceded  her, 

Madame  Tristan  sets  out  with  a  dedication 
to  the  Peruvians,  in  which  she  acquaints  that 
uninformed  race,  what  they  might  otherwise 
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have  very  well  doubted  ;  namely,  that  they 
will  be  benefitted  by  her  book  ;  though  but 
few,  s!ie  suspects,  will  read  it :  and  that,  ha- 
ving been  benevolently  received  by  them, 
they  ;u<;  to  regard  the  unmeasured  abuse  she 
has  heaped  upon  them  in  return  as  proofs  of 
her  friendship.  They  are,  it  seems,  "cor- 
rupt to  the  core,  selfish,  avaricious,  greedy 
of  power,  and  led  by  other  passions  to  acts 
utterly  destructive  of  society" — in  addition 
to  which,  "embrutement  is  extreme  in  all 
races  composing  the  people."  This  embrute- 
ment  obviously  necessitates  boih  the  reason- 
ing that  follows,  intended  to  satisfy  the  Peru- 
vians with  their  benefactress'  character  of 
them,  and  to  establish  her  own  claims  to  their 
gratitude ;  inter  alia,  for  the  advice  she  be- 
stows on  them  to  print  newspapers  for  the 
Indians  and  rob  the  convents  of  their  proper- 
ty. Considering  how  often  and  how  kindly 
she  herself  had  been  received  in  those  insti- 
tutions, the  merit  of  this  advice  is  materially 
enhanced  :  and  we  admire  her  scarcely  less 
for  the  profound  thought  of  recommending 
apprenticeships  generally ;  every  art  and 
science  requiring  some  previous  knowledge 
for  its  exercise  ;  except  indeed,  as  it  seems,  \ 
government  and  legislation  of  all  kinds,  fo-  j 
reign  and  domestic,  in  this  new  school. 

Madame  Flora  Tristan   commences  her  \ 
work  with  a  profound  and  recent  discovery  :  \ 
"  God,"  says  this  female   Lycurgus,    "  has  j 
made  nothing  in  vain  : — and   she    proceeds 
to  instance  with  copious  flourishes  Rousseau,  i 
Fouche,  Gregoire,  Lafayette,  among  others  ;  j 
the  Due  de  St.  Simon,    Madame   Dudevant,  j 
(the  hermaphiodite  Eloise,)  and  herself;  who,  i 
she  insinutes,   has    a    mission  from    Provi- 1 
dence.     We   can   believe   that  the  persons 
enumerated  were  not  made  in  vain,  for  they,  j 
as   panders  to  abomination,  were  made  ex.  I 
emplars   of  all  that   should    be   avoided,  in  ! 
ethics,  politics,  and  morals.     The  mission  of, 
Flora  from  Providence  is,  as   she  hints,  to  j 
put  down  hypocrisy,  want  of  faith,  and  perfi- 
dy  in  like  manner,  by  revealing  the  secrets  of 
all  who  ever  trusted  her ;  a  task  which  she 
affirms  many  of  her  sex  had   been  solicited 
to  undertake  in  vain.    We  do  not  know  what 
idea  this    young   lady  may  have    formed  of 
Providence,  unless  she  conceives  it  to  mean, 
writing   anything    for   money :    but  we   do 
know  ihe  sage's  adage,  that  there  never  was 
a  folly  nor  an   impiety  that   some   fool  did 
not  seriously  believe. 

The  conduct  of  this  miserable  woman  as 
narrated  by  herself  is  a  mournful  example  of 
the  faults  and  crimes  that  spring  from  a  want 
of  moral  principle,  and  from  the  dreaming 
presumption  that  supplies  their  place  by 
sentiment.  We  shall  not  entail  on  our  rea- 
ders the  weariness   of  loathing  which  cloa- 


ged  our  own  reluctant  progress  through  the 
dull  details  of  ignorance  and  flippancy  that 
spin  out  nearly  her  first  volume  with  un- 
mingled  disgust.  We  shall  spare  them 
therefore  all  but  what  is  necessary  to  bear 
out  our  assertions  and  censures,  and  to  rend- 
er intelligible  the  connection  between  the 
writer  and  the  scenes  she  describes. 

The  mother  of  Madame  Tristan,  emigra- 
ting to  Spain,  was,  as  she  affirms,  clandes- 
tinely married  there  to  a  Peruvian,  by  a 
French  priest.  Her  father  died  without  es- 
tablishing the  fact  of  marriage  and  without 
supplying  the  omission  by  any  testamentary 
disposition.  Impoverished  by  this  neglect, 
her  mother  forced  h?r  about  the  age  of  six- 
teen "  to  marry  a  man  she  could  neither  love 
nor  esteem."  To  this  union  the  fair  Flora 
attributes  all  her  misfortunes  ;  but  as  her 
mother  afterwards  repented  of  the  part  she 
had  taken  in  the  affair,  her  daughter  gener- 
ously forgives  and  abstains  from  mentioning 
her.  A  praiseworthy  forbearance,  when  we 
find  how  her  dearest  friends,  when  mention- 
ed, fare  in  her  narrative. 

As  Mad.  Tristan,  notwithstanding  her 
avowed  resolution  to  relate  all  misconduct 
of  others  without  disguise,  does  not  in  any 
way  declare  the  causes  of  her  conjugal  suf- 
fering, we  may  reasonably  doubt  both  their 
magnitude  and  any  conviction  on  her  part 
of  her  own  impeccability  in  the  matter.  Pos- 
sibly •'  M.  Andre  Chazal  jeune,  graveur  en 
taille- douce,"  and  the  fortunate  proprietor  of 
the  treasure,  could  give  a  different  version 
of  the  business.  The  lady  was  twenty  when 
she  separated  from  him  in  1827,  and,  four 
years  before  1833,  opened  a  correspondence 
with  her  relatives  in  Peru. 

We  omit  the  philippic  against  "  the  old 
prejudices  and  most  absurd  contradictions" 
that  render  this  state  of  separation  so  isolate 
and  doubtful ;  particularly  as  we  find  the 
gentle  sufferer  subsequently  endeavouring  to 
diminish  the  doubt  by  denying  the  marriage 
and  avowing  the  maternity.  This  seems  to 
have  been  an  improvement  on  her  original 
system  of  passing  herself  off  everywhere  as 
a  widow  or  a  maid — and  which,  whenever' 
the  truth  was  discovered,  procured  her  re- 
pulsion from  society  ;  but  this,  she  says, 
*'  was  malevolence,  arising  from  her  being 
young,  independent  in  spirit,  and  verv  pret- 
ty." 

44  Sensitive  and  proud  to  excess,"  though 
never  too  proud  to  tell  lies,  she  was  going  to 
kill  herself;  but,  however  sublime  the  act, 
she  could  not  have  seen  it  in  print.  M. 
Chazal  too,  whose  devotion  to  copper  admit- 
ted no  predilection  for  labours  in  brass,  was 
unreasonable  enough  to  imagine  this  gentle 
daughter  of  Tubalcain   no    fit  example  for 
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his  children.  She  accordingly  gave  him  up 
the  boy,  but  fled  with  the  girl  a  sixth  time 
from  Paris — the  modern  Babylon — "  the  only 
city  that  ever  pleased  her,"  and  was  three 
times  arrested  as  the  Duchess  de  Berri ;  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  since  thus  only  we 
learn  of  her  "  dark  eyes  and  long  black 
hair"  M  which  served  her  for  a  passport  to 
Angouleme." 

Here  one  whom  we  can  readily  believe  a 
perfect  stranger  to  Madame  Flora,  viz.  M  an 
angel  of  virtue"  who  kept  a  boarding-house, 
took  charge  of  her  child  ;  and  the  model  of 
wives  and  mothers,  leaving  her  daughter  to 
charity,  set  off  for  Bordeaux  to  procure  a 
passage  for  America.  She  presented  her- 
self as  Mademoiselle  Tristan  to  M.  Mariano 
Goyaneche,  a  relation  and  countryman  of 
her  father,  who  recognized  the  stroug  re- 
semblance between  parent  and  child,  receiv- 
ed her  with  kindness  and  affection,  and  suff- 
ered her  to  take  all  her  meals  at  his  house. 
She  staid  here  above  two  months,  perfectly 
happy,  as  she  states,  excepting  the  awkward- 
ness of  her  position  ;  and  seeing  him  "  affec- 
tionate and  generous,  constant  at  mass,  and 
punctual  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ;" 
pitying  also  his  fate  in  having  so  large  and 
handsome  a  house,  (some  misgivings  of  scan- 
dal on  his  part  having  probably  prevented 
her  establishing  herself  there  altogether ;) 
she  wished  to  fill  it,  and  pass  as  his  daughter 
and  a  martyr  ;  and  to  bring  in  her  child  also, 
though  she  had  introduced  herself  to  him 
and  all  his  society  as  Mademoiselle  !  M. 
Goyaneche,  however,  was  saved  from  this 
God-send  when  she  looked  upon  him,  and 
for  the  first  time,  after  two  months  and  a 
half  !  saw  the  li  dry  and  selfish  expression 
of  face  of  this  old  bachelor,  this  rich  miser 
who  thought  only  of  himself ;  made  himself 
(instead  of  her?)  the  common  centre  of  all 
things ;  amassing  constantly  for  a  future 
which  he  could  never  reach."  All  these 
abominations,  she  proceeds  to  say,  sprung 
from  his  *'  having  religion,  which  did  not 
compel  him  to  assist  kinsfolk,  relatives,  and 
friends  without  regard  to  their  conduct :" 
Assuredly  nothing  could  have  been  more  in- 
convenient. As  she  had  formerly  lived  in 
this  very  city  with  her  child,  before  knowing 
M.  Goyaneche,  and  felt  hourly  apprehensive 
lest  any  of  her  former  acquaintance,  as  she 
candidly  tells  us,  **  might  ask  of  Made- 
moiselle Tristan  some  news  of  her  daugh- 
ter," she  all  at  once  became  "  too  proud  to 
receive  undeserved  kindness."  She  had  met 
in  1329,  at  Paris,  a  young  seaman  from  Li- 
ma, acquainted  with  her  relatives  there,  and 
to  whom,  with  her  innate  love  of  lying,  she 
had  positively  denied  her  relationship  with 
them — -("  comme  j'avois   1'habitude   de   la 


faire  :" — no  doubt.)  As  he  was  a  constant 
visiter  at  M.  Goyaneche's  now,  and  master 
of  the  brig  le  Mexican  trading  to  Peru, 
Madame  Tristan,  whom  he  had  known  as  a 
widow  with  a  child,  now  bound  him  to  secre- 
cy on  this  head  ;  and  for  many  good  reasons, 
all  stated  except  the  most  obvious,  took  a 
passage  in  his  vessel  for  Peru  ;  with  a  de- 
sign to  lay  her  uncle  there,  D.  Pio  de  Tris- 
tan, under  contribution  for  the  blessing  of 
her  existence. 

On  the  signal  for  sailing  she  bursts  forth 
in  sublimity  against  her  native  land  and  its 
inhabitants  for  their  treatment  of  "  elevation 
of  soul  and  generosity  of  heart ;" — and  sat- 
isfying both  with  the  prediction  of  a  long 
phase  of  misfortune"  for  her  country,  dis- 
covers all  at  once,  what  we  shall  not  trans- 
late,— "  Dieu,  a  mon  insu,  etoit  venu  habiter 
en  moi ! "  The  habitation  was  indifferent 
enough. 

Her  object  during  the  whole  voyage  was 
to  secure  M.  Chabrie,  the  master  of  le  Mex- 
ican, as  a  lover,  in  which  of  course  the  ex- 
emplary matron  succeeded,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;  but  long  conversations  whenever  they 
could  be  together,  by  moonlight,  or  when 
she  was  in  bed,  or  out  of  it,  seemed  never  to 
have  led  the  amorous  captain  to  forget  the 
respect  due  to  a  female  under  his  care,  not- 
withstanding the  intelligible  hint  that  she  nev- 
er had  been  married,  but  had  a  daughter 
nevertheless.  None  of  our  readers,  we 
trust,  have  ever  had  the  misfortune  of  meet- 
ing with  a  dull  mass  of  idiotic  obscenity  of 
the  worst  days  of  the  Rosa  Matilda  school, 
entitled  the  Nun  of  St.  Omer's.  The  most 
gross  and  revolting  scene  of  those  volumes, 
so  far  as  abhorrence  would  allow  us  to  pe- 
ruse them,  bears  a  most  remarkable  similar. 
ity  to  a  chapter  in  Madame  Tristan,  where, 
amidst  philosophy  and  morals,  Flora,  blessed 
eminently  with  a  turn  for  the  practical,  ac- 
tually proceeds  to  give  her  lover  the  first 
kiss.  She  further  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment to  marry  him  upon  reaching  land,  and 
yet  this  is  in  part  the  description  she  gives 
of  her  pro-martial  consort. 

"  As  to  his  character,  it  is  in  fact  the  most 
fearful  character  I  ever  met  with :  his  irrita- 
bility, excited  by  the  merest  trifles,  is  intoler- 
able :  peevish  and  passionate,  it  would  be 
vain  in  his  accesses  of  ill-humour  to  seek 
proofs  of  his  goodness  of  heart.  He  sticks 
at  nothing  ;  attacks  his  friends  with  the  bit- 
terest irony,  rejoices  to  torture  them  pitiless- 
ly, and  seems  to  find  pleasure  in  the  pain  he 
creates,  with  a  constancy  the  duration  of 
which  has  more  than  once  appeared  to  me 
very  long." 

A  turned-up  nose,  thick  lips,  hideous  when 
enraged  ;  a    bald   head,    very   red    cheeks, 
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small  deep-sunk  eyes  of  combined  tender- 
ness and  effrontery,  (no  doubt  the  peculiar 
charm  that  made  Flora  select  his  vessel,) 
and  the  most  hoarse,  harsh,  discordant  voice 
possible,  complete  the  picture  of  her  husband 
elect :  and  we  doubt  whether  the  reader  re- 
quires farther  particulars  of  him,  his  com- 
panions, and  their  philosophic  conversations 
with  their  fair  biographer  during  this  voyage, 
even  though  enlivened  by  careful  details  of 
her  own  daily  sea-sickness  throughout. 

Her  utter  ignorance  of  every  thing  that 
ought  to  be  known  included  geography  of 
course.  And  thus,  having  formed  to  herself 
the  sage  idea  that  the  Cape-Verd  islands  were 
remarkable  for  verdure,  she  was  surprised  at 
their  monotonous  blackness  and  aridity.  It 
is,  in  fact,  this  inconceivable  ignorance  of 
all  the  truths  and  all  the  decencies  of  life 
and  feelings,  that  forms  the  secret  of  this 
lady's  faults,  and  of  her  merits — such  as 
they  are — in  description.  Banished  as  we 
have  seen  from  society  whenever  known  ; 
her  mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual  excitement, 
and  with  all  the  instinctive  susceptibility  and 
quickness  of  a  woman ;  travelling,  which 
improves  the  most  dull  and  inconsequent, 
presented  to  her  mind  novel  objects,  either 
once  and  during  the  solitude  of  this  four 
month's  voyage,  when  the  impressions  would 
be  carefully  cherished  and  renewed,  or  else 
in  conjunction  with  that  land  of  America  to 
which  she  had  taught  herself  to  look  as  the 
harvest  of  her  hopes  :  thus  everywhere  her 
impressions  were  received  in  combination 
with  excitement.  The  habit  too  of  incessant 
and  interminable  jourualizing,  while  other- 
wise wearisome  to  excess,  presents  in  her 
descriptions,  the  first  feelings  excited  in  all 
their  freshness  ;  and  gives  a  value  to  Madame 
Tristan's  sketches,  whenever  we  can  believe 
them.though  she  cannot  proportion  or  design. 
They  had  scarcely  cast  anchor  when 

"  A  small  canoe  came  towards  us  with  fouf 
negro  oarsmen,  almost  entirely  naked  :  at  the 
stern,  holding  the  rudder,  was  proudly  seated 
a  little  man  with  enormous  whiskers,  whose 
copper  skin  and  curly  hair  indictated  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race :  his 
dress  was  most  grotesque.  His  nankeen 
trowsers  bore  date  of  1800,  and  must  have 
undergone  many  vicissitudes  before  reaching 
him.  He  had  a  waistcoat  of  pique  blanc, 
and  an  apple-green  surtout :  an  immense  red 
handkerchief  spotted  wiih  black  served  for  a 
cravat,  the  ends  floating  to  the  winds ;  and  to 
complete  his  toilette,  he  wore  a  large  straw- 
hat,  gloves  that  had  been  white,  and  carried 
a  handsome  yellow  foulard  by  way  of  fan 
in  his  hand ;  being  sheltered  from  the  sun 
by  a  large  umbrella  with  azure  and  rose- 
coloured  stripes,  such  as  were  made  about 
thirty  years  ago.  Upon  reaching  our  vessel 
this  personage  repeated,  with  gestures  no  less 


ridiculous  than  his  dress,  his  titles:  these 
were,  Post-Captain  of  Pray  a  and  Secretary 
to  the  Governor  ;  he  was  also  a  merchant 
wholesale  and  retail.  *  *  *  He  was  a  Potru- 
guese,  and  told  us  that  the  island  belonged  to 
D.  Miguel,  his  illastrioua  master ;  and  in 
pronouncing  these  words,  he  took  off  his 
hat." 

44  At  Praya  there  is  no  pier  to  facilitate 
landing ;  the  approaches  are  bristled  with 
rocks,  large  and  small,  against  which  the 
sea  dashes  with  such  violence  as  to  break  to 
pieces  the  strongest  barks,  unless  proper  pre- 
cautions are  taken.  The  boat  is  hauled  in  by 
a  sailor,  who  leaps  from  rock  to  rock  till  he 
finds  a  suitable  spot  for  entrance,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  sailors  in  the  boat  are  busy  in 
keeping  it  off  the  rock  with  their  oars.  It 
is  difficult  to  land  without  getting  wet." 

Nor  is  this  the  only  peril  for,  being  car- 
ried by  a  sailor  to  shore,  she  tells  us, 

il  A  narrow  path  along  the  rocks  bordering 
the  sea  leads  to  Praya ;  the  route  is  not  with- 
out danger  ;  for  the  black  sand  covering  the 
rock  slides  under  the  feet,  and  the  slightest 
false  step  incurs  the  risk  of  rolling  from  rock 
to  rock  into  the  sea.  Quitting  the  path  we 
arrive  at  a  soft  and  yielding  sand — but  after 
two  or  three  hundred  steps  leave  this  for  a 
pebbly  and  most  painful  road,  or  rather  as- 
uent,  in  form  of  a  ladder,  cut  out  of  the  rock 
n  the  top  of  which  the  town  is  situated,  and 
which  it  requires  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  ascend.  *  *  *  We  traversed  the  city  which 
was  entirely  deserted,  for  it  was  noon  ;  and 
from  this  time  till  three  the  inhabitants  shut 
themselves  up  to  sleep.  The  reflection  of 
the  sun's  rays  were  so  fierce  as  to  blind  us." 

In  this  agreeable  state,  and  perfectly  out 
of  humour,  the  party  reached  the  house  of 
the  American  consul,  whom  they  found  in 
active  duty,  busy  in  "  drinking  grog  and 
smoking  fine  Havannah  cigars"  with  a  vi- 
sitor. 

They  are  subsequently  introduced  to  a 
Madame  Warrin,  who  offers  the  fair  Flora 
an  asylum  in  her  house — but  she  declin- 
ed, because  she  "could  not  have  a  friend 
there." 

In  return  for  this  courtesy  she  thus  de- 
scribes her  voluntary  hostess — for  the  ex- 
press edification  of  her  Parisian  friends. 

44  She  is  from  fifty-fifty  to-five ;  tall,  very  fat, 
her  skin  the  colour  of  coffe  dashed  with  milk; 
hair  slightly  curled,  and  regular  features. 
The  expression  of  her  face  is  gentle ;  her 
manners  well-bred.  *  *  *  She  was  in  full 
d  ress  to  receive  us,  and  had  some  friends 
with  her  who  were  curious  to  see  a  young 
foreigner.  She  wore  a  robe  en  Florence  and'  of 
a  cherry  colour ;  short,  scanty,  very  low,  and 
with  short  sleeves.  An  enormous  China-crape 
scarf,  of  sky-blue  worked  with  white  roses, 
served  as  shawl  and  head-dress,  for  she 
wrapped  herself  most  grotesquely  in  this 
ample  mantle  covering  all  the  back  of  her 
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head.  Her  huge  arms  were  adorned  with 
bracelets  of  all  colours:  rings  of  all  kinds 
loaded  her  fingers,  large  earings  hung  down 
from  her  ears,  and  a  coral  necklace  of  seven 
or  eight  rows  encircled  her  neck.  She  wore 
white  silk  stockings  and  blue  satin  shoes. 
The  other  ladies  were  more  simply  arrayed, 
in  blue,  red,  or  white  cotton  :  but  the  shape 
of  the  dress  and  scarf  was  alike  in  all." 

The  "negro-odour''  however,  which  she 
describes  eloquently  and  at  a  great  length 
in  its  effects  on  "  her  delicate  stomach," 
drove  Madame  Tristan  from  the  scene — and 
having  an  interval  of  leisure  she  fills  it  up 
with  deploring  "the  loss  of  her  ignorance  !" 
It  is  a  comfort  to  think  this  loss  could  not  have 
been  very  great;  and  we  find  immediately 
after  that,  besides  the  husband  she  hated,  she 
had  had  two  lovers  whom  she  really  loved : 
the  first  of  these  "died  rather  than  disobey 
his  father!"  He  had  been,  she  delicately 
adds,  "the  object  of  my  entire  affection;" 
and  so  too  had  the  second,  who,  however, 
"  was  absolutely  afraid  of  my  love,  "  and 
fearful  I  felt  too  much  love  for  him."  We 
can  therefore  understand  the  enormity  of 
which  M.  Chazal  had  been  guilty ;  his  crime, 
as  this  modern  Penelope  states  it,  being, 
"  that  he  was  so  base  as  to  reclaim  her  as  his 
slave:"  Anglice,  his  wife.  He  is  probably 
reconciled  to  his  loss  by  this  time. 

Here  our  fair  traveller  encountered  also  a 
M.  Tappe,  who  brought  up  a  priest,  had 
thereby  acquired  sufficient  disposition  to 
obey  the  will  of  Heaven,  as  he  piously  ex- 
pressed it,  which  fixed  him  at  Praya  to  make 
his  fortune  by  the  slave-trade.  His  devo- 
tion however  had  not  been  recompensed  suf- 
ficiently, thanks,  it  would  appear,  to  the  mis- 
deeds of  England — 

"  My  God,  mademoiselle,  there  is  but  one 
kind  of  commerce  on  this  coast ;  it  is  the 
slave-trade.  When  I  came  to  settle  on  the 
island,  ho  !  then  was  the  time !  There  was 
money  to  be  had,  and  without  much  trouble. 
For  two  years  it  was  a  fine  business ;  and 
the  very  prohibition  of  the  trade  increased 
the  sale  of  negroes  to  the  heart's  content. 
But  subsequently  the  accursed  English  have 
insisted  so  strongly  on  a  rigorous  execution  of 
the  treaties,  that  the  dangers  and  expenses 
now  attending  the  transportation  of  blacks 
have  totally  ruined  the  best  trade  that  exist- 
d.  This  traffic  (industrie)  is  now  exploded 
y  nil  the  world  ;  and  no  more  can  be  got 
by  it  than  by  selling  bales  of  cotton  or  wool." 

What  made  the  matter  worse  for  this 
martyr  of  liberty  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
dining  in  the  island.  They  had  there,  it  is 
true,  mutton,  poultry,  vegetables,  fish,  and 
fruits:  but  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  cuisinier,  male  or  female  :  and  though  he 
was  proprietor  of  eighteen  negroes,  twenty- 


eight  negresses,  and  thirty-seven  children  of 
that  race,  he  durst  not  employ  a  sino-Ie  fe- 
male upon  the  task,  for  fear  of  being  poi- 
soned !     He  explains, 

"  I  have  been  obliged  to  marry  one  of  these 
negresses  in  order  to  secure  my  life.  I  had 
already  been  three  times  poisoned ;  was 
afraid  ;  and  considering  that  in  espousing  one 
of  these  women  she  would  take  an  interest  in 
me;  the  more  as  I  made  her  believe  that  all 
that  was  mine  was  also  hers.  I  then  taught 
her  cookery,  and  oblige  her  to  taste,  in  my 
presence,  whatever  she  serves  up  before  I 
touch  it  myself.  I  find  great  security  in  this 
precaution." 

The  state  of  things  is  bad  enough,  we 
conceive  for  both  parties ;  but  Madame  Tris- 
tan is  deeply  interested  for  the  slaves.  One 
was  beaten,  as  the  consul  explained  to  her, 
for  various  faults;  stealing,  lying,  &c;  but 
the  onesided  humanity  and  many-sided 
cant  of  the  lady  can  only  feel  amaze- 
ment 

"  that  any  virtue  should  exist  where  there  is 
not  a  will!  that  a  slave  could  in  any  case 
owe  anything  to  his  master  ;  and  not,  on  the 
contrary,  have  a  right  to  attempt  everything 
againsfhim  !" 

"  Paya  contains  4000  inhabitants  in  the 
rainy  season ;  during  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, its  population  diminishes,  owing  to  the 
insalubrity  of  the  climate. 

li  The  only  trade  is  in  slaves :  there  is  no 
produce  for  exportation.  The  inhabitants 
barter  their  negroes  for  wheat,  wine,  oil,  rice, 
sugar,  and  other  commodities  as  well  as  for 
manufactured  goods.  The  population  is  poor 
and  ill-fed  ;  the  mortality  considerable, 
owing  to  the  numerous  maladies  to  which 
the  inhabitants  are  exposed." 

Re-embarking,  the  wearisome  course  of 
philosophy  and  love  are  resumed,  with  an 
elaborate  defence  of  bigamy  !  We  pass  on 
to  other  details,  and  amongst  these  the  cha- 
racter of  the  vieux  matelot,  or  real  French 
sailor,  as  given  by  the  sole  specimen  ofthat 
species  on  board. 

"  The  true  sailor  (said  Leborgne)  has  nei- 
ther country  nor  family.  His  language  does 
not  really  belong  to  any  one  nation.  It  is  an 
amalgamation  of  words  from  all  languages, 
from  those  of  the  negroes  and  American 
savages  to  those  of  Cervantes  and  Shak- 
speare.  Without  any  clothing  but  what  he 
has  on,  he  lives  at  random,  and  does  not  con- 
cern himself  about  the  future  ;  traverses  the 
vast  extent  of  seas ;  wanders  through  forests 
amongst  wild  tribes  ;  or  squanders  in  a  few 
days  with  prostitutes  in  some  port  the 
money  he  had  gained  with  difficulty  and  by 
long  voyages.  The  true  sailor  deserts  as  of- 
ten as  he  can,  and  passes  successively  on 
board  ships  of  all  nations ;  visits  all  countries; 
satisfied  to  see,  without  trying  to  comprehend 
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any  thing  that  he  sees.  He  is  a  wandering 
bird,  resting  a  few  moments  upon  the  trees  in 
his  route,  but  never  fixing  on  any  thicket. 
The  true  sailor  has  no  attachment,  no  affec- 
tions; loves  no  one,  not  even  himself.  He  is 
a  passive  existence,  useful  in  navigation,  but 
indifferent  as  the  anchor  as  to  where  the  ves- 
sel moors.  Arrived  in  port  he  abandons  his 
ship  and  the  wages  due  to  him,  goes  ashore, 
and  sells  even  his  pipe  to  dine  with  some 
girl ;  and  the  next  day  engages  afresh  with 
some  vessel,  English,  Swedish,  or  American, 
that  requires  his  service.  If  in  his  perilous 
career  he  is  spared  by  the  sea  ;  if  his  health 
resists  all  excesses,  all  fatigues  ;  he  survives 
all  the  ills  that  assail  him,  and  reaching  a  pe- 
riod when  he  has  no  longer  the  strength  to 
unfurl  a  sail,  he  resigns  himself  to  remaining 
on  land.  He  begs  his  bread  in  the  port 
where  his  last  voyage  has  left  him;  goes  to 
eat  it  on  the  quay,  in  the  sun ;  looks  with 
fondness  on  the  sea  as  the  companion  of  his 
youth,  and  recalling  early  remembrances  ; 
groans  over  his  debility,  and  dies  in  an  hos- 
pital." 

If  this  sketch  be  not  heightened  by  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  narrator, — and  few 
men  would  have  made  these  repeated  sexual 
references  before  a  lady,  unless  indeed  they 
knew  her  taste: — the  vieux  malelot  of 
France  differs  something  from  the  Jack 
Tar  of  England,  quoad  intimacy  with  Cer- 
vantes and  Shakspeare.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  sufferings  at  Cape  Horn — 
which  they  passed  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  in  from  8  to  12deg.  of  cold. 

"  The  sea  is  ever  fearful  off  Cape  Horn. 
We  met  with  foul  winds  almost  constantly  : 
the  cold  paralysed  the  powers  of  the  crew, 
even  the  strongest.  Our  sailors  were  all 
young  and  vigorous,  yet  many  of  them  were 
taken  ill ;  others  were  injured  by  falls  on 
the  deck.  One  let  himself  tumble  from  the 
top-mast  upon  the  capstan,  and  put  out  his 
shoulder.  Those  whose  health  stood  out 
were  overwhelmed  by  fatigue,  being  obliged 
to  do  the  work  of  the  disabled.  To  com- 
plete all,  these  wretched  mariners  had  not  a 
quarter  of  the  clothes  they  required.  The 
careless  habits  engendered  by  a  sailor's 
life  and  adventure  prevents  their  providing 
themselves  with  the  garments  indispensable 
against  heat  and  cold.  At  the  line  they 
sometimes  are  without  light  clothing,  and  at 
Cape  Horn  have  frequently  but  their  flannel 
shirts  as  a  resource,  and  the  rest  of  their 
dress  in  the  same  style.  Oh !  I  have  there 
seen  the  most  dreadful  evils  that  can  befal 
mankind.  I  have  seen  sailors  whose  trousers 
and  flannel-shirts  were  frozen  upon  them, 
unable  to  move  without  tearing  their  flesh 
by  the  contact  of  the  ice  with  their  frozen 
limbs.  The  cabins  that  contained  their  beds 
were  filled  with  water  (as  generally  happens 
in  stormy  weather  in  the  forecastles  of  small 
vessels),  and  they  had  no  other  place  to 
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She  was  told  that  in  those  latitudes  cap- 
tains had  often  been  obliged  to  enforce  their 
orders  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  each  hand,  as 
the  sailors  refused  to  climb  the  rigging.  The 
excessive  cold  absolutely  demoralising  the 
men  to  inertness,  they  disregard  all  entreaty 
and  bear  blows  without  making  an  effort. 
When  seized  by  numbness,  they  let  them- 
selves fall  from  the  masts  at  peril  of  their 
lives.  And  all  from  want  of  proper  clothing. 
Her  own  experience  supplied  Madame  Tris- 
tan with  proofs  of  the  injury  brought  by  neg- 
lectful fatuity,  for  while  the  five  men  proper- 
ly clothed  retained  their  health,  the  four  oth- 
ers were  entirely  disabled.  They  had  con- 
stant fever  ;  their  bodies  were  covered  with 
deep  sores,  and  they  could  not  eat ;  being  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  of  feebleness  that  their 
lives  were  endangered. 

The  severe  cold  exercised  also  an  evil  in- 
fluence on  the  tempers  of  all  on  board.  The 
officers,  though  protected  against  cold  and 
wet,  became  morose  through  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  irritable  from  the  sight 
of  sufferings,  from  want  of  energy  in  them- 
selves, and  from  fatigue.  The  best  temper- 
ed became  insupportable  ;  the  gayest  sullen  ; 
and  our  narrator  herself  irritable,  capricious, 
and  excited  by  the  slightest  contradiction  to 
anger  or  tears.  The  cook  alone  formed  an 
exception  :  he  was  always  the  same  cheerful 
and  active  being,  though  pale,  meagre  in  per- 
son, and  apparently  weak.  He  was  a  native 
of  Bordeaux ;  and  seems,  we  suggest,  to 
have  so  far  confirmed  M.  Larry's  theory  on 
the  effects  of  cold  upon  southern  constitu- 
tions. 

"  Navigating  in  July  and  August  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  America,  we  had  but 
four  hours  of  day,  and  when  the  moon  did  not 
shine  were  in  profound  darkness  for  twenty 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  These  long 
nights,  increasing  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  the  navigation,  caused  much  suffering ;  the 
violent  motions  of  the  ship,  the  fearful  whist- 
ling of  the  waves  preventing  all  occupation. 
There  was  no  reading,  walking,  nor  sleep- 
ing." 

There  was  clearly  no  resource  but  M. 
Chabrie  and  his  affection,  as  she  avows  : 
but  to  preserve  this  for  her  own  convenience 
and  yet  avoid  marriage,  which  he  proposed, 
(and  we  have  seen  she  thought  nothing  of 
bigamy,)  her  plan  was  simple.  "J'avois 
ete  obligee  de  mentir  a  M.  Chabrie,"  (says 
this  exemplar  of  the  social  virtues)  and  so 
M  it  was  necessary  to  go  on  lying,"  but  as 
little  to  her  own  credit  as  possible  ;  accord- 
ingly, "  I  was  forced  to  tell  M.  Chabrie  que 
farois  cu  u?i  enfant,  quoique  demoiselle:** 
and  "  that  this  was  the  secret  motive  for  re- 
fusing"  to  b«  made  an  honest  woman.     Un. 
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luckily  her  lover  became  the  more  respect- 
ful. 

It  was  then,  and  in  a  burst  of  sublime  sen- 
timent as  usual,  that  the  virtuous  Flora  first 
discovered  the  inconveniences  of  falsehood, 
now  published  to  the  world  ;  every  individ- 
ual but  herself  having  been  aware  of  it  from 
the  very  nursery.  She  has,  nevertheless, 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  appropriating 
the  discovery  to  herself  practically,  as  she 
shows. 

The  number  of  vessels  in  the  bay  of  Val- 
paraiso affords  at  first  glance  an  idea  of  the 
great  commerce  of  that  port.  A  dozen  en- 
tered there  the  same  day  as  our  fair  tiavel- 
ler's  ;  and  the  instant  the  arrival  of  the  Mex- 
icain  was  known,  the  French  inhabitants  of 
the  city  crowded  the  quay  to  witness,  as  she 
innocently  tells  us,  the  landing  of  "  une  iris 
jolie  demoiselle"  whose  fame  had  spread 
here  before  her  arrival,  and  whose  *4  beauty 
was  to  cause  duels  amongst  the  crew  of  the 
Mexicain  the  next  day." 

Modesty  seems  not  to  have  run  to  any  ex- 
travagant excesses  in  the  lady's  mind,  as  the 
foregoing  quotation  from  her  narrative  satis- 
factorily evinces ;  and  we  are  the  less  sur- 
prised at  her  forming  "the  object  of  attrac- 
tion," which  she  assures  us  she  did,  to  all  the 
people  there  collected,  without  knowing  why. 
She  was  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  the 
quay,  and  thought  herself  in  a  French  city. 
It  seems  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  of  her 
countrymen  there,  who  live  by  carrying  on 
commerce  with  Peru  and  Central  America ; 
make  love,  gamble  high,  and  ride  on  horse- 
back ;  smoke,  or  ogle  young  ladies  on  the 
quays,  and  find  a  resource  in  cancans. 
These  Frenchmen,  she  observes  most  chari- 
tably, are  in  reality  the  greatest  babblers  and 
gossips  imaginable  ;  they  tear  each  other  to 
pieces,  and  are  hated  by  the  inhabitants  for 
their  incessant  pleasantries.  "  It  is  thus," 
adds  this  well-informed  damsel  who  abhors 
evil-speaking,  "  that  our  dear  countrymen  ex- 
hibit themselves  in  foreign  countries." 

As  M.  Chabrie  now  becomes  importunate 
for  marriage  and  could  be  of  little  further 
service  to  her,  Mad.  Flora  Tristan  after  a 
fortnight's  stay  at  Valparaiso  determines  to 
get  rid  of  him  by  starting  for  Areqnipa  ;  but 
she  gives  us  first  this  sketch  of  the  Chilian 
capital. 

tC  M.  Chabrie  told  me  he  had  seen  Valpa- 
raiso in  1825.  At  that  time  the  city  was  com- 
posed  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  wooden  huts. 
Now  all  the  huts  bordering  on  the  sea  are  co- 
vered with  houses,  and  the  population  amounts 
to  30,000  souls.  The  city  offers  three  dis- 
tinct portions :  the  quarter  of  the  Port  or  Cus- 
toms, formed  by  a  single  street,  that  extends 
for  the  space  of  a  league  along  the  sea-shore. 


It  isunpaved,  and  in  rainy  weather  is  a  cloa- 
ca. The  Custom-House  faces  the  mole ;  it  is 
a  huge  building,  convenient  for  its  objects, 
but  destitute  of  architectural  decoration.  In 
this  quarter  are  the  large  commercial  estab- 
lishments of  the  different  nations,  the  ware- 
houses, the  magazines,  the  splendid  shops  of 
luxuries  :  there  life  is  active,  motion  continu- 
al. Parting  from  this  centre,  we  reach  the 
quarter  of  the  Almendral,  the  sole  promenade 
for  the  inhabitants.  In  this  portion  of  the 
town  are  situated  the  retiros,  the  pleasure- 
houses  and  beautiful  gardens.  The  third  por- 
tion, named  Quebradas  (the  gorges  of  the 
mountains  surrounding  the  city)  is  inhabited 
by  the  Indians. 

"  The  character  of  the  Chilians  appears  to 
me  cold,  their  manners  hard  and  distant. 
The  women  are  stiff,  speak  little,  and  affect 
much  luxury  of  the  toilette,  but  their  dress  is 
tasteless.  In  a  few  conversations  I  held  with 
them  I  was  not  much  struck  with  their  amia- 
bility, and  on  this  point  thought  them  inferior 
to  the  Peruvian  females.  They  are  said  to 
be  excellent  housewives,  laborious  and  se- 
dentary :  what  tends  to  confirm  this  is,  that 
all  Europeans  who  come  to  Chile,  marry 
there,  which  is  less  frequently  the  case  in 
Peru." 

They  reached  the  Peruvian  coast  in  a 
thick  fog,  which  prevented  their  discovering 
its  aridity  till  the  next  morning.  But  though 
Islay  and  its  environs  present  only  a  perspec- 
tive  of  desolation,  it  has  increased  rapidly 
from  three  huts  and  a  shed,  which  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  Customs  at  the  first  settle- 
ment, to  a  town  of  from  a  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  inhabitants  in  the  course  of  six  years. 
The  majority  of  the  houses,  built  of  bamboo, 
are  not  tiled,  but  there  are  some  pretty  wood- 
en buildings  with  boarded  floors.  The  Eng- 
lish consul  there  has  a  charming  residence. 
The  Custom-House  is  very  large,  and  of 
wood  ;  the  church  is  sufficiently  good,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  locality.  The  port  of 
Islay,  better  situate  than  Arica,  has  absorbed 
all  business :  if  it  advances  at  the  same  rate 
as  hitherto,  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years 
it  may  have  five  thousand  inhabitants  ;  but 
the  sterility  of  the  soil  will  long  be  an  obsta- 
cle, for,  entirely  destitute  of  water,  it  has 
neither  tree  nor  vegetation  of  any  kind.  Ar- 
tesian wells  are  unknown  as  yet,  and  the  on- 
ly drinkable  water  in  Islay  is  obtained  from 
a  small  spring,  often  dry  in  summer  time  ; 
and  then  the  inhabitants  are  constrained  to 
abandon  their  dwellings.  Yet  the  soil  is  a 
black  and  stony  sand,  which  would  be  very 
fertile  if  the  means  of  irrigation  could  be  in. 
troduced. 

The  landing  at  Islay  is  at  least  as  difficult 
as  at  Praya  ;  and  from  the  same  cause,  the 
want  of  a  pier.  The  village  consists  of  a 
long,  crooked  street  preserving  all  the  irreg- 
ularities of  a  rocky  and  uneven  surface,  and 
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up  to  mid-leg  in  sand.  Mad.  Tristan's  name 
was  recognized,  and  she  confessed  her  rela- 
tionship to  Don  Pio  de  Tristan,  whose  high 
station  in  the  Republic  procured  her  much 
attention.  He  himself  was  absent  at  that 
juncture. 

Mad.  Flora,  whose  mother's  marriage  had 
not  been  formalised,  had,  she  tells  us,  been 
ever  considered  as  a  natural  child  ;  and  em- 
boldened by  the  affectionate  correspondence 
that  had  passed  between  her  father  and  his 
brother  Don  Pio  de  Tristan,  she  had  in  1829 
first  addressed  her  uncle,  by  M.  Chabrie's 
advice.  Her  letters  stated  that  above  twen-- 
ty  epistles  from  her  mother  had  been  sent  but 
failed  to  reach  her  uncle  (!) ;  related  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  "religious  marriage" — which 
had  no  weight  in  France — but  which  alone 
united  her  parents ;  her  father  Jiaving,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  neglected  ask- 
ing the  royal  permission  necessary  as  a  sol- 
dier to  sanction  his  marriage.  After  vari- 
ous losses  her  father's  fortune  amounted  on- 
ly to  6000  francs  per  ann.  but.  in  consequence 
of  the  war  between  France  and  Spain  his 
supplies  were  stopped,  and  he  had  been  re- 
duced to  borrow  2800  francs  of  his  wife's 
mother,  one-third  of  which  had  been  repaid 
at  her  death  by  his  widow.  Mad.  Tristan's 
letter  concluded  by  intimating  her  reliance 
on  her  uncle's  generosity  and  justice. 

From  Don  Pio's  methodical  and  business- 
like answer  it  appears  that  on  the  news  of 
his  brother's  death  he  had  directed  search  to 
be  made  for  the  orphan  without  success. 
The  statement  of  the  twenty  letters,  sent  but 
never  received,  seems  to  strike  him,  as  it 
well  might,  with  great  surprise  in  the  free 
state  of  communication  between  the  coun- 
tries, he  being  so  well  and  officially  known  : 
and  he  avows  his  opinion  of  her  illegitimacy, 
since  his  brother,  in  all  his  correspondence, 
had  never  once  stated  the  fact  of  his  mar- 
riage. 

Doubting  from  this  and  the  absence  of  all 
recognition  her  claim  in  right,  he. acquaints 
her  that  her  grandmother  while  still  living 
and  aware  of  her  existence,  had,  by  his  ad- 
vice, left  her  a  legacy  of  3000  piastres  in  rea- 
dy money  ;  and,  till  that  could  reach  her,  he 
had  given  an  order  on  his  agent  at  Bordeaux 
for  2500  francs  for  her  use  from  himself. 

M  Convinced  by  his  answer  that  she  had 
little  to  hope  from  her  uncle,"  whom  indeed 
she  charitably  charges,  on  suspicion,  with 
falsehood  and  fraud,  she  determined  to  try 
the  effect  of  her  presence  on  her  paternal 
grandmother;  and  had  thus  set  off  for  Peru 
without  any  notification  to  her  uncle,  but 
reached  its  shores  just  in  time  to  hear  of  her 
grandmother's  death.  On  these  facts  turns 
the  whole  narrative. 


Don  Pio,  a  Peruvian,  had  been  Colonel  in 
the  Spanish  service  and  one  of  its  best  offi- 
cers. He  returned  to  his  native  country  from 
Spain  in  IS:W,  and  was  second  in  command 
when  the  royal  troops  evacuated  Bueno3 
Ayres  and  the  Argentine  territory.  After 
many  difficulties  they  made  good  their  retreat 
to  Upper-Peru,  losing  two  thirds  of  their 
number ;  and  often  when  pressed  for  money 
to  buy  provisions,  he  made  his  horsemen 
draw  lots  who  should  part  with  the  spurs  of 
massive  gold,  which  they  all  wore,  for  a  sup- 
ply. A  single  soldier  of  these  troops  had 
more  gold  than  was  requisite  to  equip  200 
republicans  ;  their  self-confidence  was  pro- 
portionate;  "but  after  fifteen  years  of  ardu- 
ous war  in  Peru"  they  were  finally  defeated 
at  Ayacucho  by  the  patriots,  and  Don  Pio, 
who  had  been  named  Viceroy,  prepared  to 
return  to  Spain.  He  was  however  persua- 
ded at  length  to  relinquish  his  intention  and 
accept  the  governorship  of  Cuzco,  which 
from  the  jealousies  of  both  parties  he  resign- 
ed after  six  years,  and  retired  to  Arequipa 
with  an  income  of  200,000  livres  per  ann. 
He  retained  however  his  ambitious  views ; 
after  intriguing  long  and  ably  •*  in  the  dark" 
only  missed  by  five  voices  the  being  nomina- 
ted President  of  Peru  ;  and  received  to  con- 
sole him  the  Prefecture  of  Arequipa.  This 
also  he  resigned  after  two  years,  and  fled  to 
Chile  from  the  virulence  of  political  animosi- 
ties. He  had  returned  but  ten  months  when 
his  niece  reached  the  country,  and  he  was 
then  scheming  after  the  Presidentship.  "  All 
feared  him  and  all  detested  him  in  their 
hearts,"  adds  the  gentle  expectant. 

For  the  sake  of  this  individual,  at  present 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Lima,  the 
Peruvians  as  we  have  noticed  showed  at- 
tention to  his  niece;  and  her  gratitude  is  de- 
veloped in  the  following  concise  eulogy. 

"  The  Peruvians  are  manceuverers  under  all 
circumstances,  flatterers,  base,  vindictive,  and 
cowards.  From  this  character  of  the  people, 
and  the  high  government  influence  of  my 
uncle,  their  conduct  towards  me  is  easily  ex- 
plainable." 

This  is  candour  and  gratitude  with  a  ven- 
geance ;  not  the  less  satisfactory  because  it 
follows  a  statement  that  "the  Peruvians 
had  carried  on  with  fierceness  that  terrible 
war  of  independence  for  conquering  their 
liberty" — and  it  comes  with  even  additional 
grace  from  her  journal  when  she  had  but 
just  set  her  foot  in  the  country,  and  had 
been,  till  her  arrival  there,  defending-  the 
Peruvians  from  similar  random  charges 
made  by  a  humorist  on  board  the  Mexicain. 
It  is  quite  clear  indeed  throughout  the  book 
thit  every  stray  word  of  abuse,  uttered  in 
her  hearing,  was  invariably  treasured  up 
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by  the  author  to  add  poignancy  to  her  own 
remarks.  We  are  disposed,  however,  to 
make  some  allowance  for  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  above  was  written  when 
we  rind 

"  Alas !  I  was  scarcely  in  bed  before  1  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  perfect  nest  of  fleas ;  till 
this  moment  I  had  not  been  inconvenienced : 
but  now  their  stings  inflamed  my  blood  to 
fever.  *  *  *  Madame  Justo  said  to  me  with 
embarrassment,  Mademoiselle,  I  did  not  dare 
tell  you  of  what  was  requisite  to  diminish  the 
inconvenience  ;  but  this  evening  I  will  teach 
it  you. 

M  She  placed  four  or  five  chairs  in  succes- 
sion so  that  the  last  reached  the  bed.  She 
made  me  undress  on  the  first  chair,  I  then 
passed  to  the  second  without  my  chemise, 
and  Madame  Justo  carried  all  my  clothes  out 
of  the  room, — advising  me  to  rub  myself  with 
a  towel  to  get  rid  of  the  fleas  sticking  to  me. 
I  passed  from  chair  to  chair  to  the  bed,  where 
I  took  a  clean  chemise  lavishly  sprinkled 
with  Eau  de  Cologne,  and  thus  obtained  two 
hours'  rest ;  after  which  I  was  again  assailed 
by  thousands." 

A  little  more  cleanliness,  she  observes, 
would  much  diminish  the  inconvenience 
which  infests  Peru  to  such  a  degree :  at 
Islay  these  insects  are  seen  on  the  sands; 
enjoying  the  breeze  and  each  doubtless, 
like  Chryses, 

Pacing  alone  by  the  border  of  the  far-eehoing 
ocean. 

From  hence  for  Arequipa  Madame  Tris- 
tan set  off  on  one  of  the  worst  of  miserable 
mules,  seated  on  a  carpet  coveiing  a  cush- 
ion stuffed  with  straw,  called  a  torche,  and 
in  defiance  of  her  friends'  entreaties ;  for  it 
seems  "  she  reposed  on  her  moral  strength 
and  a  resolution  which  has  never  forsaken 
her;"  both  of  which,  however,  turned  out 
but  indifferent  substitutes  for  a  saddle. 

She  had  very  sensibly  equipped  herself, 
despite  the  example  of  her  companions,  "as 
if  for  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Orleans." 
She  soon  felt 

"excessive  head-ache;  the  heat  was  becom- 
ing extreme ;  the  thick  white  dust  raised  by 
the  feet  of  the  beasts  increased  my  sufferings ; 
it  required  all  my  courage  to  sit  the  mule  * 
*  *  .  I  felt  a  devouring  thirst ;  I  drank  eve- 
ry moment  water  mixed  with  the  wine  of  the 
country :  this  mixture,  so  salutary  in  gene- 
ral, increased  my  head-aehe,  the  wine  being 
strong  and  intoxicating.  At  length  we  issued 
out  of  these  suffocating  passes,  where  I  found 
not  the  slightest  breath  of  air,  and  where  the 
burning  sun  healed  the  sand  like  a  furnace." 

The  following  passage  has  merit,  but 
coupled  with  too  much  striving  after  effect. 

<{  We  ascended  the  last  mountain  :  arrived 
at  its  summit,  the  immensity  of  the  desert,  the 


chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  the  three  gigan- 
tic volcanoes  of  Arequipa  spread  before  our 
eyes.  At  sight  of  this  magnificent  scene  I 
lost  all  sense  of  suffering :  *  *  *  high  moun- 
tains united  earth  with  heaven  and  extended 
beyond  the  ocean  of  undulating  sand  whose 
course  they  stayed.  My  eye  wandered  along 
these  silver  waves  till  they  were  confounded 
with  the  azure  vault,  and  then  turned  towards 
those  traversers  (marchepieds)  of  the  skies, 
those  mighty  mountains  whose  range  is 
boundless,  whose  thousand  snow-covered 
tops  sparkle  with  the  solar  refraction,  and 
trace  upon  the  Heavens  the  western  limit  of 
the  desert  in  all  the  colours  of  the  prism.  In- 
finitude whelmed  my  senses  in  stupor;  my 
soul  was  penetrated,  and  as  once  to  the  shep- 
herd of  Horeb,  the  Deity  manifested  himself 
before  me  in  all  his  might,  in  all  his  splen- 
dour. My  view  next  turned  to  the  three  vol- 
canoes of  Arequipa,  united  at  their  base,  and 
presenting  there  chaos  in  all  its  confusion ; 
raising  to  the  clouds  their  three  snow-cover- 
ed summits,  reflecting  the  sun-beams  and  at 
times  the  earthly  (volcanic)  flames ;  an  im- 
mense flambeau  of  three  branches  lighted  for 
mystic  solemnities,  the  symbol  of  a  Trinity 
surpassing  our  powers  of  comprehension.  I 
was  in  ecstasy,  and  sought  not  to  discover 
the  mysteries  of  creation.  *  *  *  Never  had 
sight  so  moved  me ;  neither  the  waves  of  the 
vast  ocean  in  their  fearful  rage,  or  when  agi- 
tated and  sparkling  in  light  on  tropical  nights ; 
nor  the  glorious  sunset  of  the  equinoctial- 
line  ;  nor  the  majesty  of  heaven  glowing 
with  innumerable  stars." 

She  is  witness  to  the  effects  of  the  mirage 
(a  word,  it  is  remarkable,  familiar  to  Scan- 
dinavia as  to  the  East;)  and  feels  relief  after 
sunset,  when  the  breeze  from  the  snowy 
mountains  is  as  cold  as  the  day  was  hot. 
They  reach  at  length  a  miserable  shed, 
built  of  bamboo,  and  divided  into  three 
chambers — one  for  the  muleteers  and  their 
beasts;  the  second  for  travellers;  and  the 
third  the  dormitory;  kitchen,  and  storehouse 
of  the  proprietor's  family.  Her  male  fellow 
travellers  gave  up  the  second  chamber  to 
her  sole  use  and  retired  to  the  kitchen ;  but 
though  everywhere  attentive  and  regardful 
of  her  convenience,  to  their  own  delay  and 
discomfort,  the  incessant  censoriousness  of 
the  lady  seems  never  to  spare  their  slight- 
est peculiarities.  She  lay  awake  and  heard 
them  discussing  with  the  host  the  little 
chance  of  her  surviving  another  day's  jour- 
ney,  and  their  intention  of  pushing  forward, 
and  sending  back  a  litter  for  her  :  the  host 
declaring  however  that  his  supply  of  water 
was  exhausted,  and  that  as  he  was  not  cer- 
tain of  another  the  next  day  she  might  per- 
ish of  thirst,  if  she  determined  to  proceed. 
They  resumed  their  journey  at  four  in  the 
morning. 

lCThe  aspect  of  the  country  was  entirely 
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changed ;  the  pampa  (which  they  had  reach- 
ed the  preceding  evening)  ended  there,  and 
we  entered  a  mountainous  country  destitute 
of  the  slightest  trace  of  vegetation.  It  was 
nature  lying  dead  amidst  all  of  deepest  sad- 
ness. Not  a  bird  flew  in  the  air;  not  the 
smallest  animal  tracked  the  earth — nothing 
but  black  and  stony  sand.  Man  by  his  jour- 
nies  has  heightened  the  horrors  of  the  spot. 
This  land  of  desolation  is  strewn  with  the 
skeletons  of  animals  that  have  died  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst ;  mules,  horses,  asses,  and  cat- 
tle. The  Llama  is  never  exposed  to  these 
scenes,  which  are  far  too  severe  for  his  or- 
ganization. He  requires  plenty  of  water  and 
a  cold  temperature. 

*  The  sun  had  risen  ;  the  heat  became  more 
and  more  burning — the  sand  under  our  feet 
was  hot — and  clouds  of  dust  as  fine  as  ashes 
rose,  scorching  our  faces  and  drying  up  our 
palates." 

They  reached  the  passes  of  the  Quebra- 
das,  famed  for  their  difficulties,  where 
chasms  on  the  side,  and  clefts  crossing  their 
narrow  path,  which  lay  often  up  enormous 
rocks  from  which  the  sand  gave  way  under 
the  feet  of  the  mules,  increased  the  danger 
and  fatigue  of  travelling.  Two  cavaliers 
preceded  the  lady ;  the  third,  who  had  ac- 
coutred himself  with  bottles,  clothing,  and 
cloaks,  and  armed  himself  after  the  fashion 
of  Don  Quixote  but  without  any  intention 
of  rivalling  the  valiant  Manchegan,  for  it 
seems  his  warlike  array  was  meant  simply 
to  inspire  fear  at  first  sight,  came  behind 
her;  gallantly  bringing  up  the  rear  in  order 
to  steer  clear  of  those  who  might  slip,  and 
fall  against  them  himself,  should  such  mis- 
hap occur  to  him.  Her  courage  too  re- 
ceived little  material  support  from  his  he- 
roism under  sufferings:  "he  cried  out  at 
every  false  step  of  his  mule,  recommended 
himself  to  God,  cursed  the  road,  the  sun, 
the  dust,  and  deplored  his  miserable  lot." 
Yet  he  had  traversed  Mexico ! 

"  For  myself  I  felt  the  same  tortures  as  on 
the  preceding  evening — a  spasmodic  oppres- 
sion of  the  chest  and  swelling  of  the  veins  of 
the  neck  and  forehead ; — my  tears  flowed 
involuntarily,  my  head  sunk,  and  my  limbs 
were  powerless  ;  thirst,  devouring  thirst  was 
the  sole  want  that  I  was  conscious  of.  D. 
Jose,  of  a  delicate  temperament  and  sensitive 
to  excess,  was  so  affected  by  my  condition 
that  his  face  turned  suddenly  pale  as  death, 
and  he  fainted  outright.  The  doctor  was 
confounded ;  he  was  in  despair,  wept,  and 
could  afford  no  assistance ;  Don  Balthazar 
alone  preserved  his  recollection,  and  even 
gaiety." 

Having  been  restored  by  this  young 
man's  attentions,  he  and  his  relative  sup- 
ported Mad.  Tristan  between  them,  and  the 
whole  party  descended  the  mountain  on 
foot,  the  doctor  taking  charge  of  the  beasts. 


"  If  on  the  previous  evening  the  sight  of  the 
bodies  of  animals  that  had  died  in  these  arid 
solitudes  produced  on  me  so  strong  an  im- 

f)rcssion,  it  may  be  imagined  how,  on  the  fol- 
owing  day,  my  sensitiveness,  increased  by 
the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  must 
have  been  shocked  by  the  spectacle  of  vic- 
tims actually  struggling  wiih  death  in  the 
desert.  We  fell  in  with  two  wretched  ani- 
mals, a  mule  and  an  ass,  that,  sinking  under 
hunger  and  thirst,  were  dying  in  all  the  ago- 
nies of  this  horrible  dissolution.  No — I  can- 
not tell  the  effect  they  produced  on  me  !  The 
sight  of  these  two  beings  expiring  in  such 
fearful  torments ;  their  low  and  feeble  groans 
wrung  from  me  such  sobs  as  if  I  witnessed 
the  death  of  two  fellow-men.  The  doctor 
himself,  despite  his  cold  selfishness,  was 
moved  ;  for  in  these  desperate  spots  the  same 
dangers  threaten  all.  I  could  not  stir  from 
the  place,  my  feelings  so  chained  me  to  that 
heart-rending  spectacle.  *  *  *  One  must 
have  seen  the  Death  of  the  Deserts  to  recog- 
nize the  most  fearful  of  his  shapes." 

They  passed  a  tomb  on  the  last  mountain 
and  descended  to  the  smiling  plains  of  Con- 
gata,  where  we  are  favoured  with  a  long 
dream,  inserted,  doubtless,  for  the  sake  of 
the  reader's  repose.  At  the  hotel  they  find 
"  fine  porcelain,  cut  glass,  damask  table- 
linen,  wrought  silver,  and,  what  is  rare  in 
this  country,  English  cutlery."  The  at- 
tendance, too,  equals  that  in  the  best  hotels 
of  Europe. 

She  received  here  a  letter  of  invitation 
from  her  cousin  Dona  Carmen  Pierola  de 
Florez,  who  represented  her  uncle  Don 
Pio,  and  invited  her  in  his  name  to  his 
house:  and  she  perceived  at  once  by  this 
letter  that  her  cousin  was  clever  and  a  ma- 
nceuvrer  !  The  latter  sent  her  at  the  same 
time  ■"  a  beautiful  horse  with  a  superb  Eng- 
lish saddle,  two  Amazonian  dresses,  (riding 
habits?)  shoes,  gloves,  and  a  variety  of  oth- 
er things,"  as  her  boxes  might  have  been 
left  behind;  four  cavaliers  also,  relatives  or 
friends,  came  to  attend  her.  One  of  them 
apprises  her  of  the  owners  of  all  the  estates 
they  pass ;  and  as  these  belonged  to  her  re- 
lations, it  naturally  recalls  to  the  grateful 
demoiselle  "  the  steward  of  the  Marquis  of 
Carabas."  But  her  kinsman,  "the  good 
Emmanuel,"  addressed  her  more  to  her 
taste,  if  he  really  said, 

"  Dear  cousin,  our  relations  are  the  kings 
of  the  country — no  family  in  France,  neither 
the  Rohan  nor  Montmorencv.  posesses  by 
name  or  fortune  so  much  influence,  and  yet 
we  are  republicans  !  Alas!  their  titles  and 
immense  riches  may  obtain  them  power  in- 
deed, but  not  affection.  Hard  and  narrow- 
minded  bankers,  they  are  incapable  of  doing 
one  act  corresponding  to  the  name  they 
bear." 

Upon  this  the  young  lady  who  was  reliev. 
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ed,  accoutred,  mounted,  about  to  be  received, 
and  meant  to  live  by  their  hospitality,  and 
bef*  their  money,  pathetically  but  cordially 
exclaims 

"  Poor  boy  !  what  generous  sentiments ! 
At  this  nobleness  of  soul  my  heart  freely 
recognized  him  as  a  kinsman," 

They  reached  Arequipa,  a  distance  of  five 
leagues  of  fertile  land  from  Congata ;  though 
it  was  nightfall  the  numerous  cavalcade  at- 
tracted the  curious  to  their  doors.  In  the 
street  St.  Domingo  they  saw  a  mansion  the 
front  of  which  was  lighted  up  in  welcome. 
It  was  her  uncle's, 

"  A  crowd  of  slaves  stood  at  the  door  ;  at 
our  approach  they  rushed  into  the  interior, 
eager  to  announce  us.  My  entrance  was  a 
scene  of  pomp,  such  as  is  seen  at  the  theatre. 
The  whole  court  was  lighted  up  with  torches 
of  resin  fixed  to  the  walls.  The  grand  saloon 
of  reception  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  court : 
in  its  centre  was  a  large  door-way  beneath 
a  portico,  which  forms  a  vestibule,  and  is 
reached  by  an  outside  flight  of  four  or  five 
steps.  The  vestibule  was  illuminated  with 
lamps,  and  the  saloon  resplendent  with 
lights  from  a  handsome  lustre  and  a  multi- 
tude of  candelabra,  holding  tapers  of  various 
colours.  My  cousin,  in  full  dress  to  do  me 
honour,  advanced  to  the  outside  stair  and  re- 
ceived me  with  all  the  ceremonials  prescrib- 
ed by  propriety  and  etiquette.  I  was  touch- 
ed ;  I  took  her  hand,  and  thanked  her  in  the 
fulness  of  my  heart  for  her  kindness  to  me. 
She  led  me  to  a  sofa  and  sat  down  by  my 
side. 

"  I  was  hardly  seated  when  a  deputation 
of  five  or  six  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Do- 
mingo advanced  towards  me :  the  Grand 
Prior  made  a  long  speech  in  which  he  told 
me  of  the  virtues  of  my  grandmother  and  the 
magnificent  gifts  she  had  made  to  the  con- 
vent. *  *  *  Of  the  assembly  the  men, 
rather  than  the  women,  belonged  apparently 
to  the  highest  class  of  society.  Each  paid 
me  a  compliment  in  pompous  terms,  accom- 
panied with  offers  of  service,  so  exaggerated, 
that  they  could  not  have  been  the  expres- 
sions of  a  real  feeling.  It  was  evident  that 
in  case  of  need  I  must  not  rely  upon  them 
for  the  least  assistance,  and  that  their  lan- 
guage was  merely  a  servile  homage  to  D. 
Pio  de  Tristan  through  his  niece."    . 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  style  of  com- 
pliment in  southern  countries,  it  will  seem 
hard  that  the  highest  society  did  not  at  once 
change  their  habits  of  speech  and  force  their 
services  on  the  fair  guest  the  moment  she 
entered  her  uncle's  house.  What  assist- 
ance was  she  looking  for  then  ?  But  if  they 
were  not  sufficiently  smitten  with  "  the  black 
eyes  and  long  dark  hair"  of  this  "indepen- 
dent and  very  pretty  personage,"  her  first  act 
was  a  satisfactory  proof  of  equal  good  sense 


and  feeling.  "Being  tired,"  as  she  says, 
"and  not  choosing  to  be  looked  at,"  (every 
where  she  declares  herself  the  point  de  mire 
du  mojirte,)  she  declines  the  supper  got  up 
expressly  for  her  and  waiting  her  signal  to 
be  served,  though  she  saw  that  her  conduct 
disappointed  the  whole  party  (contrarioit  fort 
l'honorable  societe,  as  she  chooses  1o  term 
them) ;  she  was  shown  to  her  chamber  and 
attended  even  into  it  by  a  great  number  of 
guests,  the  monks  amongst  them,  who,  laugh- 
ing, offered  to  assist  her  in  disrobing.  She 
sent  word  to  her  cousin  that  she  wished  to  be 
alone,  and  all  the  crowd  retired. 

Left  alone,  or  with  only  a  negress  to  at- 
tend her,  who  soon  fell  asleep,  the  fatigued 
lady  walked  about  examining  the  two  cham- 
bers assigned  her;  and  as,  notwithstanding 
an  English  carpet  covering  the  whole  floor, 
the  apartments  were  furnished  in  the  old 
Spanish  style,  "  the  avarice  of  her  uncle" 
very  naturally  "offered  itself  to  her 
thoughts."  She  rejected  the  usual  form  of  re- 
ceiving visits  the  two  next  days,  because  her 
skin  was  tanned  by  the  journey ;  and  with  a 
tact  as  delicate  as  seems  to  be  her  nature, 
hearing  that  Peruvian  ladies  of  quality  com- 
ing to  a  strange  place  first  receive  visits  at 
home,  she  insisted  on  going  out. 

As  she  exhibits  Dofia  Carmen  on  all  oc- 
casion attentive,  affectionate,  frank,  and  ami- 
able, it  was  necessary  that  Madame  Tristan 
should  commence  a  description  of  her  per- 
son, in  a  work  written  designedly  to  be  read 
m  Peru,  in  these  words  : — 

"  It  is  with  regret  I  am  forced,  by  regard 
to  truth,  to  declare  that  my  poor  cousin,  Car- 
men Pierola  de  Florez,  is  of  an  ugliness  ap- 
proaching even  to  deformity." 

This  burst  of  amiability  and  sudden  affec- 
tion for  truth  is  succeeded  by  an  avowal  that 
Doiia  Carmen  nevertheless  has  "  the  small- 
est foot  in  Peru ;  a  miniature,  a  love  of  a 
foot."  Which  foot  and  her  leg  are  sufficiently 
fat  and  plump  "notwithstanding  the  extra- 
ordinary meagreness  of  Dona  Carmen." — 
it  is  always  exhibited  too  in  a  silk  stocking, 
for  she  is  "  tres  coquette,"  and  her  petticoat 
is  too  short ;  her  dress  is  unbecoming." 

She  had  married  a  man  who  treated  her 
brutally,  but  towards  whom  her  conduct  had 
been  most  unchangeably  exemplary  and  af- 
fectionate ;  though  it  appears  "  she  had  lost 
all  regard  for  him,"  and  "  felt  an  abhor- 
rence  for  the  whole  human  race.  Had  my 
cousin  (says  her  charitable  biographer)  had  a 
spark  of  religious  feeling,  instead  of  seeking 
out  the  vices  of  mankind  to  nourish  her  ha- 
tred, she  would  have  tried  to  discover  their 
propensity  to  good.and  undertaken  the  task  of 
rendering  them  better.     But  God  was  7iever 
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in  her  thoughts.     She  flattered   others   that 
she  might  be  flattered. " 

After  ten  years  of  dissipation,  heartless- 
ness,  open  insult,  and  unbroken  neglect  to- 
wards a  woman  who,  with  one  single 
exception  at  the  beginning,  "put  forth  no  com- 
plaint,  nor  uttered  a  murmur,"  the  ruined 
gambler  and  profligate,  in  debt  and  disease, 
abandoned,  cureless,  penniless,  und  unshelt- 
ered, returned  to  his  injured  wife  to  beg  an 
asylum  in  his  last  moments.  She  received 
him  : — "  not  with  affection,  that  feeling  could 
not  return  to  her  heart,  but  with  that  secret 
pleasure  which  persons  of  her  character 
feel  in  exercising  a  noble  vengeance  which 
exalts  their  own  superiority."  He  lingered 
sixteen  months  in  deepest  agonies  ;  "  during 
all  this  time  she  never  quitted  his  oedside  for 
an  instant ;  she  was  his  nurse,  his  physician, 
his  priest."*  "  What  a  sight  for  her  ! — 
"  How  she  nourished  her  aversion  and  scorn 
for  the  whole  human  racef'  "With  a 
strength  of  character  that  never  failed  for  an 
instant,  she  patiently  bore  the  caprices,  re- 
buffs,  and  despairing  frenzies  of  the  dying 
man."  This  long  illness  M  exhausting  her 
last  resources,  she  went  with  her  child  to  live 
at  her  aunt's." 

No  one  can  mistake  the  insinuations  we 
have  here  mnrked  in  italics,  and  it  is  remaik- 
able  that  not  one  of  the  assertions  made  in 
disparagement  of  this  lady  is  contradicted  by 
all  the  subsequent  details. 

Her  aunt  "  was  hard  and  avaricious  ;  and 
the  helpless  widow  "from  that  time  led  a 
life  of  incessant  torments."  For  twelve  years 
she  had  vegetated,  for  twelve  years  conceal- 
ed her  real  misery  under  the  appearance  of 
opulence. 

In  the  woman  she  has  thus,  by  her  own 
showing,  unfeelingly  and  atrociously  libelled, 
Madame  Tristan  professes  to  have  discover- 
ed a  kind  of  nobleness  and  superiority  which 
attracted  her  own  sympathy  soon  as  she  had 
surmounted  "the  disagreeable  effect  produced 
by  her  dry  manners  and  ugliness."  We  will 
not  insult  the  reader's  feelings  by  one  word 
of  comparison  between  the  woman  so  nobly, 
so  too  severely  tried,  and  her  heartless  slan- 
derer, who  insinuates  her  very  virtues  as 
faults.  The  cant  of  the  Pharisee  was  but 
the  utterance  of  a  moment ;  but  here  five 
years  have  elapsed  between  the  writing  and 
publication  of  this  revolting  calumny.  Re- 
volting beyond  common  credence,  and  in  ab- 
solute defiance  of  her  own  words  and  of  the 
very  facts  she  relates,  both  here  and  subse- 
quently, of  this  lonely  and  desolate  mourner; 
who  fancied,  with  Flora  herself,  the  finger  of 


*  His  priest  (thus  en  phatizedin  the  original) 
"  without  a  spark  of  religion  !"  and  "  God  never 
in  her  thoughts  !" 


providence  in  the  accident  that  left  her  at 
home  to  receive  this  alien,  to  country,  to 
blood,  to  friendship,  to  feeling,  and  to  faith  ; 
to  all  that  is  not  wantonness,  infamy,  and 
abomination  in  woman. 

The  earthquake  which  destroyed  Tacna 
following,  is  made  the  immediate  precursor 
of  a  conversation  which  doubtless  it  was 
alone  sent  to  produce  ;  and  in  which  Dofla 
Carmen  is,  with  disgusting  vanity,  made  to 
express  her  "  admiration "  of  the  superb 
"  Florita,"  who,  "  elevated  by  the  feeling 
that  inspired  her,  had,  by  the  tone  of  her 
voice  and  the  expression  of  her  eye,  excited 
the  surprise  of"  her  cousin :  the  "  superb 
sentiment "  which  had  done  all  this  being 
simply  the  sage  advice  of  "  the  superb  Flo- 
rita." That  Dofla  Carmen  should  imitate  her 
example,  by  throwing  herself  penniless  upon 
a  foreign  land  resolving  to  be  free  of  all  re- 
straints ! — and  to  all  which  sublimity  Dofla 
Carmen  had  just  given  the  most  effective  an- 
swer by  pointing  out  the  dependent  position 
and  personal  weakness  of  the  sex,  and  Flo- 
ra's  own  ignorance  of  what  she  was  talking 
about. 

There  is,  wc  regret  to  say,  but  too  much 
truth  in  the  following.  We  trust  the  eye  of 
the  really  great  and  good  Protector  has  been 
upon  such  mockery  of  religion  as  these 
scenes  of  1834. 

"  On  the  24th  September,  the  festival  of 
Our  Lady,  the  city  was  traversed  by  a  grand 
procession,  one  of  those  on  which  the  clergy 
lavishes  the  most  ostentation,  these  being 
the  sole  amusements  of  the  people.  The 
festivals  of  the  Peruvian  Church  give  an  idea 
of  what  the  Pagan  Bacchanalia  and  Saturna- 
lia must  have  been.  *  *  At  the  head  of 
the  procession  marched  bands  of  dancers 
and  musicians,  all  disguised.  Negroes  and 
Sambos  (mixed  race)  are  hired  for  a  real 
a-day  to  perform  in  this  religious  farce.  The 
Church  dresses  them  up  in  a  most  burlesque 
attire,  as  clowns,  harlequins,  &c.  and  covers 
their  faces  with  bad  masks  of  all  colours. — 
The  forty  or  fifty  dancers  made  antics  and 
grimaces  of  cynical  impudence,  courted  the 
negresses  and  women  of  colour  who  looked 
on,  and  addressed  them  with  every  indelica- 
cy. These,  mingling  with  the  party,  endea- 
voured to  discover  the  masks.  The  whole 
was  a  grotesque  confusion,  attended  with 
screams  and  convulsive  laughter  from  which 
I  turned  disgusted.  After  the  dancers  came 
the  Virgin  magnificently  dressed,  in  a  velvet 
robe  adorned  with  pearls.  She  had  diamonds 
on  her  head,  neck,  and  hands.  Twenty  or 
thirty  negroes  carried  the  Virgin,  behind 
whom  came  the  bishop  followed  by  the 
whole  of  the  clergy,  and  then  the  monks  of 
all  the  convents.  The  authorities  brought 
up  the  official  display,  which  followed  the 
crowd,  that  laughed,  screamed,  and  was  at 
any  thing  but  prayers.  These  festivals  and 
their  magnificence  form  the  happiness  of  th« 
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Peruvians.  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  spiritual- 
izing their  worship." 

There  is  however  nothing  in  all  this  that 
did  not  occur  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages 
and  amongst  a  people  far  more  civilized  than 
we  generally  conceive  of  the  negroes  at  the 
present  day,  and  yet  European  worship  is 
spiritualized ;  though  certainly  not  to  the  de- 
grees  desired  by  some,of  rendering  it  power- 
less over  the  doings  of  the  body.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Mystery  which  followed  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  while  Mad.  Tristan 
seems  to  have  fully  comprehended  the  inde- 
cencies of  the  dancers,  she  could  gather  the 
tendency  of  the  Mystery  itself  only  "  from 
words  caught  at  random,  and  some  explana- 
tions from  the  initiated."  Her  Spanish  stu- 
dies seem  to  have  been  limited. 

Here  follow  some  sage  remarks  upon  "the 
necessity,  in  forming  a  republic,  of  cherish- 
ing the  civic  virtues  even  in  the  lowest  class- 
es;'* leaving,  we  presume,  religion  entire- 
ly out  of  the  question,  as  the  fair  auihor  un- 
questionably does. 

In  the  highest  classes,  it  appears,  exists 
only  a  "  haughty  presumption  joined  to  pro- 
found ignorance  and  boaslfulness  which 
would  excite  the  pity  of  the  lowest  European 
sailor."  The  ladies  in  society  come  to  show 
their  dresses,  and  the  gentlemen  to  kill  time. 
"  The  conversation  is  cold,  trifling,  and  mo- 
notonous :  turning  on  scandal,  the  state  of 
health,  or  of  the  weather."  We  rejoice  to 
find  our  own  countrymen  are  not  alone  in 
the  series  of  meteorological  observatious  that 
form  the  staple  of  English  entertainment.  As 
for  evil-speaking,  it  being  unknown  in  any 
other  land,  and  in  her  volumes,  we  can  im- 
agine  how  it  must  have  shocked  a  lady  so 
spiritual  and  sensitive  as  to  tell  us  in  the  very 
next  page  that  M.  Chabrie  came  to  visit  her. 
and  that  "she  would  rather  a  mournful  death 
had  permitted  her  to  mourn  him  with  deli- 
cious tears  !" — Well  might  the  bard  inquire 

"  Oh  love  !    #hat  is  it  in  this  world  of  ours 
"  That  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved  t" 

And  so  tenderly  too:  "for  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  faults  of  his  character  I 
was  sincerely  attached  to  him,  a3  he  pres- 
sed my  hands,  placed  his  head  on  my  knees, 
and  fingered  my  hair — declaring  he  should 
choke."  How  she  must  have  symphatized 
with  this  declaration  ! — but  she  talked  to  him 
of  their  marriage,  nevertheless. 

The  disgusting  farce  of  sentimental  vice 
in  this  part  closes  appropriately  with  its  atro- 
cious climax,  which  we  shall  condense ;  re- 
minding the  reader  that  she  tells  her  own  sto- 
ry, and  with  the  skill  of  long-practised  decep- 
tion, arranging  it  so  as  to  meet  any  future 
possible  statement  of  facts  on  M.  Chabrie's 


part.  Upon  his  next  call  she  says  to 
him — "  You  know  my  certificate  of  baptism 
does  not  suffice  to  legitimize  me.  I  require 
another  certificate,  to  prove  my  mother's 
marriage ;  if  I  do  not  produce  it,  my  uncle 
will  give  me  nothing.  You  can  bestow  a 
million  upon  me.  Get  this  marriage-certifi- 
cate  drawn  up  by  some  old  missionary  in 
California  ;"  (he  was  going  there)  "  let  it  be 
antedated  ;  and  for  one  hundred  piastres  we 
shall  have  a  million.  Such,  Chabrie,  is  the 
condition  on  which  depends  my  love  and  my 
hand." 

"  He  remained  confounded ;  his  elbow 
resting  on  the  table,  he  gazed  at  me  without 
speaking." 

After  some  further  attempts  on  his  part, 
during  winch  he  satisfied  himself  that 
Madame  Tristan  was  not  mad,  he  quitted  her 
in  expressed  abhorrence  for  ever.  She  did 
this  to  try  him,  she  says ;  and  we  believe 
her. 

It  is  well  and  touchingly  observed  by  one 
of  the  profoundest  masters  of  human  nature 
living,  that  a  single  fault  committed  in  the 
ignorance  and  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  is  bit- 
terly visited  by  the  world,  and  destroys  a  cha- 
racter for  life.  But  here  is  a  woman  deliberate- 
ly proposing  forgery  to  her  lover,  on  the  eve, 
and  as  the  condition  of,  marriage.  A  forge- 
ry too,  to  an  enormous  amount,  upon  an  un- 
cle she  hated  because  he  preferred  his  own 
senses  and  the  silence  of  a  brother  whom  he 
knew,  to  the  every-way  suspicious  assertions 
of  an  unknown  and  interested  stranger.  She 
did  it,  she  pretends,  to  get  rid  of  her  lover, 
whose  contempt  she  feared  if  she  had  con- 
fessed all  her  tissue  of  falsehoods.  To  pre- 
serve her  character  and  his  good  opinion 
she  proposes  to  make  him  an  accomplice  in 
forgery !  If  this  miserable  pretext  be  not  a 
proof  of  her  utter  ignorance  of  common  de- 
cency, common  sense,  and  common  shame, 
then  we  freely  retract  all  censure  of  her  in 
our  pages.  What  an  inimitable  subject  for 
the  writer  to  whom  we  have  alluded  above, 
accustomed  to  trace  with  a  pen  of  steel  all 
the  loathsome  windings,  hypocritical  selfish- 
ness, the  meanness  of  base  vanity  and  har- 
dened, heartless  effrontery  in  its  Sayings  and 
Doings.  How  would  he  hold  up,  writhing 
in  the  bitter  sting  of  abhorrent  and  withering 
scorn,  the  moral  and  religious  pretensions  of 
this  brazen  serpent  of  St  Simonianismto  cure 
all  the  evils  of  some  modern  misled  Israel. 

"  The  people  of  Arequipa  are  fond  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  yet  unskilled  to  procure 
its  enjoyments.  Their  cookery  is  detestable, 
the  aliments  are  indifferent,  and  the  culinary 
art  in  its  infancy.  *  *  *  They  breakfast 
at  9 ;  the  repast  consists  of  rice  with  onions 
(dressed  or  raw,  onions  are  in  every  thing;  of 
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mutton  badly  roasted ;  and  then  comes  cho- 
colate. At  2  o'clock,  for  dinner,  appears  an 
olla  podrida  (pitcher o  is  the  name  in  Peru  :" 
— and  in  Spain  likewise  if  she  had  known 
any  thing  of  the  matter: — )  "it  is  composed 
of  incongruous  elements;  beef,  lard,  mutton, 
boiled  with  rice,  seven  or  eight  kinds  of  vc- 
gctables.and  all  the  fruits  that  come  to  hand; 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  &c— 
A  concert  of  false  voices  and  discordant  in- 
struments is  not  more  revolting  than  the  sight, 
smell,  and  taste  of  this  barbarous  admixture. 
Then  come  crabs  prepared  with  tomatas,  rice, 
raw  onions,  and  pimento  :  meat  with  grapes, 
peaches,  and  sugar  :  fish  with  pimento :  salad 
with  raw  onions,  eggs,  and  pimento.  This 
with  other  spices  in  abundance  mixes  in  all 
their  food.  Water  is  the  usual  drink.  Sup- 
per at  8  o'clock  consists  of  the  same  meats  as 
dinner. 

"Propriety  in  the  usages  of  the  table  is  not 
better  felt  than  in  cookery.  Even  now  in 
many  houses  there  is  but  one  drinking-glass 
for  all  the  guests.  The  dishes,  the  covers 
are  not  clean  ;  the  tilthiness  of  the  slaves  is 
not  the  sole  cause :  like  master,  like  man ; 
and  the  English  slaves  are  very  clean.  It  is 
good  taste  to  pass  a  morsel  from  your  own 
plate  on  the  point  of  a  fork  to  those  to  whom 
you  wish  to  show  politeness.  The  Eluropeans 
are  so  revolted  by  this  practice  that  it  has 
now  fallen  into  desuetude  :  yet  it  is  but  of 
late  years  that  the  pieces  of  otla  and  fish,  and 
wings  of  poultry,  dropping  with  sauce,  made 
the  tour  of  the  table  carried  on  forks  by  the 
slaves. 

u  Dinner-invitations  are  rare  at  Arequipa 
owing  to  the  dearness  of  every  thing,  and  in- 
vitations to  evening-parties  came  into  vogue 
so  soon  as  introduced.  *  *  *  The  only 
things  I  found  good  at  Arequipa  are  the  cakes 
and  comfiture,  made  by  the  nuns.  Thanks 
to  my  numerous  relations,  I  never  failed  of 
these  during  my  stay." 

The  theatre  is  of  wood,  badly  built,  and 
affording  but  indifferent  shelter  from  the  rain  ; 
it  is  too  small  and  sometimes  overcrowded. 
The  performers  are  bad  ;  there  are  seven  or 
eight  actors,  the  outcasts  of  Spanish  theatres, 
and  two  or  three  Indians.  They  play  every 
thing  ;  comedies,  tragedies,  operas,  all  equal- 
ly ill,  and  when  deficient  in  cloaks  wear  silk 
shawls.  Cock-fighting,  rope-dancing,  and 
•  Indian  posture. masters,  draw  crowds.  A 
French  performer  of  this  class  and  his  wife 
gained  in  Peru  30,000  dollars. 

Religious  processions  take  place  every 
month  ;  scenes  of  gross  licentiousness,  which 
she  conjectures,  occur  in  the  churches  on 
grand  solemnities.  A  mixed  crowd  of  men 
and  women  of  all  colours  and  races  besiege 
the  Mount  Calvary  of  the  Crucifixion,  root 
up  the  trees  and  rocks,  expel  the  soldiery, 
and  take  the  body  down  from  the  cross  while 
the  blood  flows  from  it.  The  people,  the 
priests,  the  cross,  the  olive-branches,  form 
pell-mell  a  tumult  and  confusion  inconceiva- 
vol.  xxi.  13 


ble  ;  and  sometimes  persons  are  seriously 
wounded  in  the  fray. 

At  mass  the  men  remain  standing,  talk, 
laugh,  and  ogle  the  women  :  these  pay  little 
attention,  have  no  book  :  sometimes  they 
criticise  dresses,  chat  to  their  negresses,  who 
are  placed  behind  them  ;  and  are  occasion- 
ally laid  out  on  their  carpets,  sleeping  or 
holding  conversation. 

The  monks  are  filthy  ;  the  Indians  half- 
naked,  the  church-music  horrible;  fiddles, 
&c.  joining  in  with  the  organ  ;  the  singing 
too  is  bad  ;  and  the  churches  are  used  only 
as  places  of  meeting. 

Coloured  eggshells  are  in  great  request  at 
the  Carnival  as  projectiles,  and  often  filled 
with  ink,  honey,  or  oil,  "  or  even  more  revolt- 
ing matter."  Many  people  have  an  eye 
knocked  out,  and  "  I  saw  three  or  four  who 
had  so  suffered  ;  but  the  Arequipanians  pre- 
serve their  furor  for  this  amusement."  All 
this  and  more,  it  seems,  is  worse  there  than 
elsewhere  ;  which  is  certainly  untrue. 

A  great  change  however  has  taken  place 
in  the  usages  and  habitudes  of  Peru  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years.  Paris  sets  the 
fashions,  and  only  some  rich  and  ancient 
families  oppose  its  authority  ;  but  ladies  still 
go  to  mass  in  black,  and  the  mantilla.  The 
very  dances  of  Spain  are  superseded  :  parts 
of  operas  are  sung  in  the  saloons ;  novels 
even  are  becoming  frequent;  men  of  fortune 
smoke,  read  the  papers,  and  play  pharo. 
"  The  men  ruin  themselves  by  gambling,  the 
women  by  dress:"  the  latter  are  fond  of 
travelling  abroad,  and  prefer  foreigners  to 
natives  as  husbands. 

We  give  some  curious  but  authentic  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  Llama : — 

"  This  is  the  only  animal  associated  with 
man  and  undebased  by  the  contact.  The 
Llama  will  bear  neither  beating  nor  ill-treat- 
ment. *  *  *  They  go  in  troops,  an  Indian 
walking  a  long  distance  ahead  as  guide.  If 
tired  they  stop,  and  the  Indian  stops  also.  If 
the  delay  is  great,  the  Indian,  becoming  un- 
easy towards  sun-set,  after  all  sorts  of  precau- 
tions resolves  on  supplicating  the  beasts  to 
resume  their  journey.  He  stands  about  50 
or  60  paces  off,  in  an  attitude  of  humility, 
waves  his  hands  coaxingly  towards  the  Lla- 
mas, looks  at  them  with  tenderness,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  the  softest  tone  and  with  a 
patience  I  never  failed  to  admire,  reiterates 
ic-ic-ic-ic-ic-ic.  If  the  Llamas  are  disposed 
to  continue  their  course  they  follow  the  In- 
dian in  good  order,  at  a  regular  pace  and 
very  fast,  for  their  legs  are  extremely  long, 
but  when  they  are  in  ill  humour,  they  do  not 
even  turn  their  heads  towards  the  speaker — 
but  remain  motionless,  huddled  together, 
standing  or  lying  down,  and  gazing  on  heaven 
with  looks  so  tender,  so  melancholy,  that  one 
might  imagine  these  singular  animals  had 
the  consciousness  of  another  life,  of  a  happier 
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existence.  The  straight  neck  and  its  gentle 
majesty  of  bearing,  the  long  down  of  their 
always  clean  and  glossy  skin,  their  supple 
and  timid  motions,  all  give  them  an  air  at 
once  noble  and  sensitive.  Tt  must  be  so  in 
fact,  for  the  Llama  is  the  only  creature  em- 
ployed  by  man  that  he  dares  not  strike.  If 
it  happens  (which  is  very  seldom)  that  an 
Indian  in  a  passion  wishes  to  obtain  either  by 
force  or  threats  what  the  Llama  will  not  wil- 
lingly perform,  the  instant  the  animal  finds 
itself  affronted  by  word  or  gesture  he  raises 
his  head  with  dignity,  and  without  attempt- 
ing to  escape  ill-treatment  by  flight  (the  Lla- 
ma is  never  tied  or  fettered),  he  lies  down, 
turning  his  looks  towards  heaven.  Large 
tears  now  freely  from  his  beautiful  eyes, 
sighs  issue  from  his  breast,  and  in  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  most  he  expires. 
Happy  creatures !  who  so  easily  avoid  suf- 
ferings by  death  !  Happy  creatures  ;  who 
appear  to  have  accepted  life  only  on  condi- 
tion of  its  being  happy." 

The  respect  shown  them,  amounting  abso- 
lutely to  superstitious  reverence,  may  not 
arise  entirely  from  their  utility.  Sometimes 
thirty  or  forty  of  them  impede  progress  in 
the  most  frequented  streets  ;  but  the  passen- 
gers stop  and  make  way  for  them  : — 

"  One  day  about  twenty  of  them  entered 
our  court-yard  and  remained  six  hours  :  the 
Indian  was  in  despair ;  our  servants  could 
not  do  their  work ;  no  matter,  the  inconve- 
nience was  borne  without  any  one  dreaming 
of  casting  a  cross  look  at  them.  The  very 
children,  who  respect  nothing,  dare  not  touch 
the  Llamas.  When  the  Indians  load  them, 
two  approach  and  caress  the  animal,  hiding 
his  head,  that  he  may  not  see  the  burthen  on 
his  back  ;  if  he  did,  he  would  fall  down  and 
die :  it  is  the  same  in  unloading.  If  the  bur- 
then exceeds  a  certain  weight,  the  animal 
throws  itself  down  and  dies.  *  *  *  The 
Indian  of  the  Cordilleras  alone  possesses 
enough  patience  and  gentleness  to  manage 
the  Llama.  It  is  doubtless  from  this  extraor- 
dinary companion  that  he  has  learned  to  die 
when  overtasked." 

Then  follows  some  nonsense  about  this 
being  a  moral  strength  (force  moral  !)  in  the 
Peruvian  Indians,  amongst  whom  Madame 
Tristan  "has  frequently  remarked  it,"  though 
in  all  her  minute  journal  it  never  once  occurs, 
unless  as  told  by  another. 

After  bestowing  high  praise  on  the  acknowl- 
edged talents  of  her  uncle,  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  Peru,  we  learn  that, — 

"  To  all  these  brilliant  qualities,  he  joins 
one  passion,  pre-eminent  and  rivalling  his 
untamed  ambition.  Avarice  makes  him  com- 
mit the  harshest  acts,  and  his  struggles  to 
conceal  this  degrading  propensity,  make 
him  sometimes  act  with  great  generosity.  *  * 
These  accidental  generosities  may  well  throw 
an  ambiguity  over  his  character  in  the  eyes 


of  inattentive  spectators,  but  cannot  deceive 
those  in  his  intimacy,  and  who  have  much 
communication  with  him." 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this,  there 
is  not  too  much  good-nature,  or  even  can. 
dour,  as  to  his  generous  acts ;  and  the  veil 
is  kindly  lifted  for  the  world  by  one  who, 
bound  by  blood,  gratitude,  and  friendship, 
was  indebted  for  her  "intimacy"  and  "rap- 
ports suivis"  to  his  hospitality  alone. 

The  sketch  of  the  wife  even  exceeds  that 
of  the  husband.  She  gave  Madame  Tristan 
an  idea  of  Madame  Maintenon  ;  and  was 
"  made  for  the  regent  of  a  kingdom,  or  for 
the  mistress  of  a  septuagenarian  king  ;"  this 
good-natured  alternative  is  followed  by  a  dis- 
tinct intimation  that  her  devotion,  humility, 
gentleness,  submission,  domestic  affection  and 
duty,  kindness  to  the  poor  and  to  children 
generally,  timidity  of  manner,  simplicity  of 
garb,  sweet  smile,  and  pleasing  voice,  wit, 
eloquence,  sensibility,  and  doubtless  her  fine 
eyes  also,  are  all  artificial ;  her  manners  are 
a  model ;  and  yet — 

"  At  the  first  glance,  Joaquina  inspired  me 
with  instinctive  aversion.  *  *  Her  conduct 
is  the  admiration  of  all  who  know  her  ;  for, 
in  Peru,  what  is  most  admired  is,  false- 
hood." 

Madame  Flora  was  greatly  admired  there 
herself.  This  amiable  personage  proceeds 
to  say  of  Dona  Joaquina,  "  religion  is  not 
with  her  that  affection  of  the  soul  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  love  of  our  fellow-creatures." 
The  niece  undoubtedly  forms  a  splendid  con- 
trast with  the  aunt — whose  real  character  is 
afterwards  given  as  hypocritical,  ambitious, 
cajoling,  remorseless,  selfish,  and  more  ava- 
ricious than  even  her  husband — proud,  pom. 
pous,  a  gambler  and  a  glutton,  spoiling  and 
neglecting  her  children,  who,  by  the  way, 
"  displayed  no  indications  of  talent  of  any 
kind,"  though  the  eldest  was  sixteen.  This 
we  presume  is  the  religion  manifested  by  love 
of  our  fellow-creatures ;  but  neither  here  nor 
elsewhere  is  there  a  syllable  to  bear  out  the 
atrocious  insinuations  which  we  have  marked 
above  in  italics. 

Even  of  Da.  Joaquina's  sister  Manuela, 
who  as  the  wife  of  Madame  Flora's  dearest 
friend,  a  French  officer  in  the  Peruvian  ser- 
vice, is  loaded  with  praise  of  most  kinds,  we 
look  in  vain  for  one  virtue  ;  though  we  find 
her  described  as  "  extravagant  to  prodigality, 
and  of  a  gaiety  at  once  weak,  stupid,  and  tri- 
fling." The  cause  of  all  this  virulence  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  Don  Pio  refused  to 
doubt  his  own  senses,  or  believe,  as  we  have 
noticed  already,  her  extravagant  pretensions 
— so  far  as  to  give  her  the  20,000  dollars 
she  proposed  as  the  terms  of  her  regard,  she 
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making  a  merit  of  not  requiring  800,000 
francs,  which  was  the  portion  of  each  part 
of  his  family.  With  this  instance  of  her  gout 
modesie,&s  she  happily  phrases  it,  she  threat- 
ened to  publish  his  misdeeds  to  the  whole  city 
the  next  day ;  but  staid  at  his  house  as  long 
as  suited  her,  receiving  every  mark  of  atten- 
tion and  affection  from  Don  Pio,  his  wife 
Joaquina,  and  D\  Carman  ;  having,  how- 
ever, stipulated  formally  before  hand  with  a 
truly  touching  sentamentality,  that  "  gaiety 
should  not  be  expected  from  her." 

An  amusing  scene  follows  when'  in  Janua- 
ry 1834.  a  fresh  revolution  broke  out  at  Li- 
ma, and  there  were  three  Presidents  at  once. 
In  the  confusion  that  ensued  Don  Pio  was 
marked  out  for  plunder,  in  the  shape  of  con- 
tribution ;  but  he  had  the  dexterity  to  avoid 
it  in  great  degree  by  making  a  voluntary 
gift  to  the  government  before  his  name  was 
put  down.  It  fared  differently  with  other, 
andjt  seems  worse  misers  than  Don  Pio,  who, 
mulcted  in  enormous  fines  under  the  name 
of  loans,  went  fainting  under  the  load  of  the 
sacks  of  gold  upon  their  own  shoulders  , fearful 
lest  slaves,  if  employed,  should  steal  a  piece 
or  two  in  the  transit.  Dona  Carmen  repair, 
ed  to  the  balcony  to  chat  and  jest  with,  and 
at,  these  miserables,  who  stopped  before  the 
door  to  rest  in  their  progress.  All  pretend-  [ 
ed  pov  erty  while  literally  groaning  under  i 
the  weight  of  their  riches.  One  of  them  we 
find  confessing  his  reluctance  to  go  to  prison 
only  because  his  wife  might  rob  him  in  his 
absence,  or  else  he  would  have  preferred 
being  burnt  alive  to  giving  up  a  single  mara- 
vedi.  He  wept  bitterly  ;  and  accepted  a  cigar 
from  D\  Carmen,  given  by  way  of  consola- 
tion. He  was  dressed  in  rags  and  carrying 
10,000  piastres  as  his  contribution.  Accord- 
ing to  the  charitable  Flora,  D\  Carmen's 
motive  for  going  to  the  balcony  was  "  to  vent 
her  hatred  of  the  human  race"  by  mocking 
these  miserables  ;  she  does  not  state  her  own 
motives  for  accompanying  her  ;  but  neverthe- 
less intimates,  as  usual,  a  comparison  very 
much  to  her  own  advantage,  because  she  was 
philosophizing  on  the  advantages  of  circula- 
ting these  miser's  hoards  !  Unfortunately 
for  her  philosophy,  a  slip  of  the  pen  soon  after 
informs  us  that  she  sympathized  with  all  the 
feelings  of  her  reviled  cousin  in  this  affair. 

It  was  Don  Pio  de  Tristan's  brilliant 
qualities  and  talents  doubtless  that  induced 
him  to  select  Madame  Flora  as  his  counsel- 
lor  throughout  the  whole  of  this  conjuncture  : 
and  the  compliments  she  attributes  to  him, 
as  addressed  to  herself,  are  fulsome  enough. 
We  know  not  whether  the  excellent  practice 
which  she  had  V habitude  defaire  upon  for- 
mer occasions,  is  introduced  here  for  this 
effect ;  but  any  one  of  leas   vanity   would 


have  known  that  in  cases  of  perplexity  a  man 
naturally  consults  all  his  family  and  domestic 
advisers.  It  seems  that  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion when  a  crisis  was  at  hand  and  the 
least  step  might  have  committed  him,  D.  Pio 
had  the  sagacity  to  take  to  his  bed,  even  with- 
out consulting  his  admirable  niece,  and  leave 
the  cogitators  of  the  place  to  act  as  their 
wisdom  might  deem-best.  The  authorities 
disrlayed  extraordinary  foresight ;  2800  sa- 
bres and  1800  muskets  were  got  together  for 
a  force  of  scarcely  800  men,  with  belts  and 
rolls  of  blue  cloth,  "  for  a  uniform  like  the 
French  grenadiers."  These  were  heaped 
any  how  in  an  old  chapel,  the  roof  of  which 
let  in  the  rain  ;  but  not  a  single  cartridge  was 
to  be  found,  any  more  than  shoes  or  caps. 
The  authorities  had  bought  the  useless  remains 
of  a  cargo,  the  needful  portion  of  which  had 
been  previously  purchased  by  Santa  Cruz, 
for  Bolivia.  Our  readers  will  probably  agree 
with  us  that  if  this  chief,  now,  but  not  then, 
Protector  of  Peru,  iias  put  a  stop  to  all  this 
misrule,  and  established  peace,  order,  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  (as  we  showed  in  a  ie» 
cent  Number)  he  is  realy  a  blessing  to  the 
Peruvians  ;  and  we  can  understand  the  dis- 
like entertained  against  him  by  those  and 
those  only,  whose  object  is  public  plunder. 
Madame  Tristan  merely  mentions  the  name 
of  this  remarkable  man ;  but  we  may 
add  from  the  best  sources  of  private  inform- 
ation a  few  particulars  relating  lo  him. 

Santa  Cruz,  the  Protector  of  Peru,  is  dark, 
and  originally  of  Indian  blood,  of  which  he 
has  the  good  sense,  singular  in  that  country, 
not  to  be  ashamed.  He  has  even  converted 
what  a  narrower  mind  might  have  thought  a 
misfortune  into  an  advantage,  by  thus  binding 
the  Indians  more  firmly  to  the  state.  His 
manners  and  address  are  pleasing  and  gen- 
tlemanly, a  rare  distinction  in  that  country  ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  to  his  credit,  he  is  both 
amiable  in  private  life  and  generally  well- 
informed.  He  may  be  considered  perhaps 
the  only  man  of  real  public  talent  in  the  coun- 
try, at  least  so  far  as  has  been  displayed ;  and 
with  a  simplicity  and  straightforwardness 
which  augurs  well  in  matters  of  buisiness, 
overlooks  every  department  of  the  state,  and 
visits  corruption  and  treacherous  dealings 
with  the  utmost  severity.  He  has  probably 
on  some  occasions  carried  the  principle  of 
ruling  with  the  strong  hand  too  far  ;  but  in  a 
country  which  the  weakness  of  some,  and 
the  cupidity  of  other  of  its  rulers  had  redu- 
ced to  such  an  ebb  of  misery,  and  where  the 
well-meaning  feebleness  of  his  immediate 
predecessor  had  so  relaxed  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment that  peculation  was  universal  and 
treason  undisguised,  we  can  easily  think  the 
very  fault  a  public  advantage.     The  general- 
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ty  honest  and  peaceable  character  of  the  Pe- 
ruvians has  under  his  administration  recov- 
ered much  of  its  former  tone,  and  the  recent 
instance,  where  an  invading  army,  outnum- 
bered and  surrounded,  was  allowed  to  es« 
cape  upon  nearly  the  terms  offered  by  the 
Protector  before  the  war  began,  evinces 
moderation,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  military 
skill  which  previously  we  sometimes  heard 
denied  him.  If  the  Protector  had  been  self- 
ish  and  incapable,  as  some  pretended,  and 
the  Peruvians  themselves  as  dastardly  as 
Madame  Tristan  affirms,  could  they  have  so 
easily  put  down  the  Chilian  force,  a  race  re- 
markable for  hardihood  and  a  bold  iove  of 
adventure,  evident  in  their  forming  the 
very  best  seamen  of  the  southern  hemis- 
phere ? 

The  expedition,  long  prepared,  and  stated 
officially  as  in  perfect  equipment,  sailed  un- 
der Blanco,  who  knew  the  coast.*  Thev 
landed,  and  plundered  natives  and  English, 
till  our  Consul  stayed  the  pirates.  The  Pe- 
ruvians, invited  to  join  them,  crowded  to  their 
Ruler's  standard.  He  marched  promptly 
with  disciplined  troops  and  many  hundred 
volunteers  upon  the  invaders,  who  fled  with- 
out fighting,  shut  themselves  up  in  Arequipa, 
and  proposed  terms  of  peace.  S  .  Cruz  pub- 
licly declared  the  basis  must  be  non-interfer- 
ence ;  and  Blanco,  finding  his  commissioner 
hesitating,  and  his  army  in  extremities,  has- 
tened to  the  spot  on  the  17th  and  signed  the 
terms  that  day.  Their  army  thus  liberated 
by  the  treaty  under  British  guarantee, 
Chile  has  refused  the  conditions. 
•  We  may  observe  on  this  head,  that  since 
the  treaty  in  question  was  concluded  under 
the  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  whose  activi- 
ty of  intervention  deserves  the  highest  praise 
from  the  parties  themselves  and  the  English 
merchants  in  that  quarter ;  and  since  the 
army  was  liberated  from  its  entangled  posi- 
tion by  that  treaty,  Great  Britain  is  bound  to 
see  that  Chile  in  rejecting  it  retains  no  such 
advantage.  The  high  tone  assumed  on  a 
previous  occasion  in  South  America  by  our 
government  leaves  little  doubt  upon  this 
point. 

We  now  return  to  Madame  Tristan  ;  and 
the  extent  to  which  we  have  suffered  this  ar- 
ticle to  run  warns  us  to  be  brief.  A  singular 
proof  of  Madame  Tristan's  logical  powers 
will  be  shewn  in  the  following  extracts,  curi- 
ous in  themselves. 

"The  Peruvians  are  anti-military ;  all  ab- 
hor the  state  of  a  soldier ;  the  Indian  even 
prefers  suicide  to  the  service.  My  uncle  stat- 
ed that  during  the  twenty  years'  warfare  in 
Peru,  every  time  that  they  had  to  cross  rivers 

*  See  Nc.  XXXIX.  for  October  last. 


or  pass  precipices  he  lost  a  great  number  of 
Indian  soldiers,  who  threw  themselves  into 
the  water,  or  down  the  rocks,  in  preference  to 
leading  a  military  life. 

"  In  Peru  every  soldier  brings  as  many  wo- 
men as  he  pleases  :  they  form  a  large  body, 
preceding  the  army  by  many  hours  to  obtain 
provisions,  cook,  and  prepare  quarters.  *  * 
These  Ravanas  are  armed.  They  load  the 
mules  with  the  cooking-utensils,  tents,  and 
baggage :  they  bring  along  a  multitude  of 
children  of  ail  ages  with  them ;  keep  the 
mules  at  a  hard  trot,  follow  them  on  the  run, 
pass  thus  over  mountains  covered  with  snow, 
swim  rivers,  with  a  child  or  two  on  their 
backs.  *  *  If  they  encamp  near  an  inhabited 
spot,  they  go  in  detachments  to  demand  pro- 
visions. *  *  *  If  refused,  they  fight  like  lion- 
esses, and  by  their  fierce  courage  are  always 
victorious.  They  then  pillage  and  devastate 
the  place,  and  carry  off  and  divide  the  booty. 
These  women  who  attend  to,  wash  and  mend 
for,  the  soldier,  have  no  other  pay  than  the 
right  of  robbing  with  impunity.  They  are 
of  Indian  race,  and  do  not  speak  a  word  of 
Spanish.  They  are  not  married  and  belong 
to  no  one,  but  are  at  the  service  of  all  that 
choose.  They  have  nothing  of  their  own, 
but  live  with  the  soldiers.  *  *  *  When  the 
army  marches,  it  is  generally  on  the  courage 
and  intrepidity  of  these  women  that  its  sub- 
sistence depends.  *  *  It  is  worth  noticing  that 
while  the  Indian  prefers  suicide  to  a  soldier's 
life,  the  Indian  women  embrace  its  fatigues 
and  dangers  voluntarily.  I  do  not  know  that 
a  stronger  proof  can  be  cited  of  the  superior- 
ity of  women  in  the  infancy  of  nations — and 
would  it  not  be  the  same  amongst  those  more 
advanced  in  civilization,  if  the  same  educa- 
tion was  given  to  the  two  sexes !" 

There  is  probably  no  stronger  proof;  con- 
sequently, there  is  no  proof  at  all,  of  the  su- 
periority of  women  in  the  infancy  of  nations, 
or  in  the  infancy  of  argument.  That  of 
Madame  Tristan  would  not  have  been  much 
the  worse  if  she  had  known  any  thing  of  the 
matter  before  she  reasoned  on  it.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  Indian  loses  his  liberty  when  a 
soldier,  and  it  is  also  clear  that  the  Ravanu 
obtains  liberty  and  licence  of  every  kind  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  difference  between  her 
reckless  habits  and  the  soldier's  fixed  duties. 
How  Madame  Tristan,  of  all  the  world,  over, 
looked  the  advantages  of  licence,  we  cannot 
possibly  imagine. 

We  have  no  space  for  the  battle  of  Can- 
galla  in  which  the  two  armies,  mutually  afraid, 
according  to  their  historical  eulogist  fairly 
ran  away  from  each  other  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  during  the  battle.  San  Roman, 
who  signed  the  recent  treaty  with  Chile,  hear- 
ing by  accident  in  his  flight,  that  his  foes  had 
evacuated  Arequipa,  hastened  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  unknown  heroism  by  turning 
his  face  towards  the  city,  which  he  reach- 
ed  seven  davs    after   he    had    thus    innc- 
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cently  gained  the  victory.  His  antagonist, 
Nicto,  not  satisfied  with  quitting  the  army, 
took  shipping  at  the  port  of  Islay  and  placed 
the  sea  between  himself  and  his  less  fugacious 
troops.  In  the  day  and  night  immediately 
after  the  battle,  says  Madame  Tristan  with 
surprising  exactness,  if  not  accuracy,  the  ri- 
val flight  of  the  armies  had  placed  eighty. four 
leagues  between  them,  each  traversing  forty- 
two  in  ignorance  of  their  adversaries'  dis- 
comfiture. Forty-two  leagues  is  126  miles, 
being  twice  as  much  as  is  possible,  in  that 
mountainous  country. 

After  having  "  by  her  gaiety  and  gravity," 
as  she  tells  us,  "  charmed  the  conqueror," 
the  gentle  Flora  tried  her  skill  upon  Escu- 
dero,  the  secretary  and  aide  de-camp  of  one 
of  the  three  rival  presidents,  Gamarra,  or  ra- 
ther the  Senora  his  wife  ;  the  real  ruler,  but 
in  her  weak  husband's  name.  Madame 
Tristan  had,  it  seems,  conceived  the  idea  of 
imitating  this  lady  at  all  points  ;  and  as  Es- 
cudero  was  weary,  she  says,  of  the  yoke  of 
the  latter,  Flora  began  i4  to  perceive  that  he 
was  the  only  man  in  Peru  capable  of  second- 
ing her  ambitious  projects."  And  as  the  de- 
sire "  de  contribuer  au  bien,"  which  from 
foregoing  circumstances  we  are  tempted  to 
render — enlarging  her  estate — the  only  good 
she  ever  looked  for,  had  constantly,  she  says, 
been  the  passion  of  her  soul,  "  she  thought  if 
she  inspired  Escudero  with  love,  she  could 
obtain  great  influence  over  him."  The  lady 
herself  must  unquestionably  be  the  best  judge 
whether  any,  and  what,  loss  of  character 
might  follow  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the 
talent  and  clear-sightedness  that  had  marked 
her  political  instructions  to  Don  Pio  de  Tris- 
tan, we  may  doubt  whether  the  Peruvian 
nation  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
sight  of  a  French  Aspasia  at  their  head,  and 
not  have  doubted,  in  their  "  embrutement" 
whether  a  second  marriage  during  the  life- 
time of  the  first  husband — for  she  half  con- 
templated this  also — would  have  been  quite 
as  creditable  to  the  state  as  it  would  have 
been  agreeaWe,  she  assures  us,  to  herself. 
But  from  this  brilliant  consummation  they 
were  saved  by  a  sentiment !  She  was  afraid 
of  becoming  H  dure,  dospote,  and  equally 
criminal  with  those  actually  in  power."  There 
was  another  point,  too,  still  less  likely  to 
strike  a  vulgar  mind.  We  have  seen,  though 
but  partially,  how  she  treats  her  uncle  every- 
where throughout  the  book.  It  seems  now 
that  she  always  loved  him  tenderly ;  and 
therefore  "  was  afraid  of  sharing  the  supreme 
power  in  the  country  where  he  lived" — he 
"  who  had  done  her  such  injury" — and  the 
reason  for  this  sublimity  was,  as  this  modest 
and  pious  specimen  of  practical  virtue  un- 
hern&»»n£ty  Hectares  "before  God,"  lest,  "in 


a  moment  of  resentment,  she  might  treat  her 
uncle  as  an  enemy  :"  and  accordingly,  she 
"  sacrificed  the  position  it  was  easy  for  her 
to  have  assumed" — she  can  only  mean  of 
Escudero's  mistress — and  quitted  Arequipa 
and  her  lover,  who  she  informs  us  was  con- 
sidered very  ugly. 

The  women  of  Lima  are  taller  and  more 
strongly  organized  than  the  men.  At  eleven 
or  twelve  they  are  fully  developed,  and  gene- 
rally marry  at  this  age.  They  are  winning 
rather  than  beautiful  ;  for  the  major  part  fair, 
though  some  are  brunettes,  but  never  swarthy. 
With  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  admirably 
formed,  the  charm  of  their  countenances 
combines  pride  and  languor.  Their  costume 
is  unique.  It  was  found  there  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  exists  nowhere  else. 

"  This  dress,  called  saya,  consists  of  a  pet- 
ticoat and  kind  of  sac  (manto),  covering  the 
shoulders,  arms  and  head  :  it  is  made  of  dif- 
ferent materials.  *  *  *  The  fair  natives  pre- 
tend that  to  be  able  to  make  it  one  must  be 
born  in  Lima.  To  make  an  ordinary  saya 
requires  twelve  or  fourteen  yards  of  satin  ;  it 
is  lined  with  taffeta  or  with  some  slight  cotton 
stuff.  In  return  for  your  fourteen  yards  of 
satin,  the  mantuamaker  brings  you  a  short 
petticoat  about  three  quarters  long,  and  which, 
measuring  two  fingers  above  the  hips,  comes 
down  to  the  ancles.  It  is  so  scanty  at  bottom 
that  it  only  permits  one  foot  before  the  other, 
in  very  short  steps.  It  is  plaited  entirely  from 
top  to  bottom,  very  small,  and  with  such 
nicety  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the 
seams.  These  plaits  are  so  firm,  and  give 
such  elasticity  to  the  sac,  that  I  have  seen 
some  say  as  that  lasted  fifteen  years,  and  still 
preserved  sufficient  elasticity  to  display  all 
the  shape  and  yield  to  all  the  motions.  The 
manto  is  skilfully  plaited,  but  made  of  slight 
materials,  it  does  not  last  like  the  petticoat, 
nor  withstand  the  continual  motion  nor  the 
humidity  of  the  breath.  *  *  *  The  saya  is  of 
black  or  fancy  colours.  *  *  *  The  manto  al- 
ways black,  enveloping  the  whole  bust,  hid- 
ing everything  but  one  eye.  *  *  *  Oh  !  how 
graceful,  how  enchanting  are  these  Limanese 
with  their  black  sayas  glittering  in  the  sun, 
and  tracing  forms  real  in  some  cases,  false  in 
others,  but  imitating  nature  so  well  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  an  idea  of  artifice.  How 
elegant  the  movement  of  the  shoulders  when 
they  wear  the  manto  so  as  to  conceal  the 
whole  figure,  which  yet  for  an  instant  they 
suffer  to  be  seen  !  A  Limanese  in  a  saya-, 
and  in  a  fine  robe  from  Paris,  is  not  the  same 
woman :  in  the  Parisian  costume  would  be 
vainly  sought  the  seductive  charmer  met  in 
the  morning  at  the  church  of  Sainte  Marie. 
*  *  *  Many  strangers  have  declared  to  me 
the  magical  effect  produced  on  their  imagi- 
nation by  the  sight  of  these  women;  *  *  * 
These  errors  of  imagination  do  not  seem  im- 
probable when  we  witness  the  follies  and  ex- 
travagances which  the  fair  Limanese  induce 
strangers  to  commit ;  it  might   be  attjibu;ed 
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to  vertigo.  The  ardent  wish  of  seeing  their 
features,  which  they  carefully  conceal,  causes 
them  to  be  followed  with  eager  curiosity ; 
but  it  requires  great  skill  in  sayas  to  follow  a 
lady  in  this  costume,  for  they  all  look  alike. 
Oh !  I  defy  the  loveliest  English  woman,  *  * 
I  defy  equally  the  most  seducing  French  wo- 
man **  to  contest  with  aLimanese  in  her  saya. 
The  Spaniard  herself  *  *  would  appear  but 
cold  and  distant  to  a  Limanese  in  a  saya. 
Yes,  I  would  fearlessly  proclaim  that  in  this 
costume  they  are  the  queens  of  earth,  if  beau- 
ty of  form  and  charm  of  looks  can  suffice. 
The  saya  is  the  national  costume ;  women  of 
all  ranks  wear  it :  it  is  respected  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  manners  of  the  country  like  the 
Mosleman's  veil.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  year  the  Limanese  go  out  in  this 
disguise,  and  whoever  should  dare  to  raise  the 
manlo  that  covers  the  face  of  a  woman  en  saya, 
would  be  pursued  by  public  indignation,  and 
severely  punished.  *  *  *  The  costume  so 
changes  the  person  and  even  the  inflections 
of  the  voice,  (for  the  mouth  is  covered,)  that 
unless  there  is  something  remarkable  in 
height  or  figure,  recognition  is  impossible. 
Even  to  the  husband  his  wife  is  unknown  in 
this  habiliment :  she  meets  him,  ogles  him, 
notices  him  by  manner,  induces  him  to  speak, 
enters  into  conversation  with  him,  receives 
ices,  fruits,  cakes,  makes  an  appointment,  and 
then  leaves  him  to  begin  the  same  game  with 
an  officer  passing.  *  *  *  Her  husband  on  her 
return  asks  no  questions,  for  he  is  fully  aware 
that  if  she  wishes  to  conceal  the  truth  she 
will  tell  a  falsehood  ;  and  he  has  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  fact.  Thus  the  ladies  go 
alone  to  theatres,  assemblies,  bull-fights,  balls, 
promenades,  and  on  visits.  *  *  *  This  cos- 
tume has  the  immense  advantage  of  being  at 
once  economical,  appropriate,  convenient, 
and  always  ready,  requiring  not  the  smallest 
trouble." 

There  is  another,  and  still  more  striking 
practice  in  this  lingular  style  of  dress.  If  a 
lady  puts  on  an  old  saya,  unsewn,  worn  out, 
and  ragged  ;  an  old  manto,  and  an  old  cors- 
age, she  is  never  accosted.  She  is  approach- 
ed with  timidity,  and  it  would  be  even  disloy- 
al to  follow  her ;  for  it  is  rightly  supposed 
that  if  she  is  disguised  it  is  for  important  rea- 
sons, and  that  no  right  exists  to  examine  her 
closely.  This  mode  of  dress  is  called  dis- 
frazarda,  and  is  considered  perfectly  respect- 
able. 

The  reader  may  conceive  how  Madam 
Tristan  enjoys  and  argues  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  saya.  The  description  is  evidently 
written  con  amore. 

We  have  now  completed  our  task,  but  at 
far  greater  length  than  the  merits  of  the  wri- 
ter required  at  our  hands  ;  and,  were  she 
alone,  would  leave  her  to  utter  and  deserved 
oblivion.  It  is  clear  that  the  disappointment 
of  pecuniary  and  other,  we  wish  we  could 
say  matrimonial,  speculations  have  induced 


her  to  vent  her  venom  upon  all  she  has  seen 
or  known,  and  drag  the  faults  of  her  dearest 
relatives  before  the  world.  The  only  relief 
to  the  pervading  dulness  of  the  book  is  de- 
rived from  the  malignance  which  gives  a  de- 
finite tint  to  every  uninteresting  scene,  anx- 
ious to  waken  a  feeling,  though  only  by  ex- 
aggeration or  positive  falsehood,  and  this 
often  in  its  basest  shape,  insinuation. 

Poverty  can  be  little  excuse  for  her,  since 
it  is  its  worst  manifestation,  poverty  of  spirit. 
We  know  in  all  literature  no  other  instance 
of  seeking  society  and  courting  friendship 
and  confidence  only  to  betray  them,  and  for 
the  sake  of  selling  a  book.  The  persons 
and  things,  however,  that  Madam  Tristan  has 
seen,  are  too  remote  from  the  general  routine 
of  thoughts  and  interests  to  awaken  much  cu- 
riosity even  for  scandal  respecting  them. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  any  one,  writ- 
ing with  the  same  wish  to  outrage  truth  and 
fading,  must  be  equally  successful ;  for  if  the 
topics  which  delicacy  restrains  the  rest  of 
mankind  are  to  form  the  staple  of  one  writer, 
the  boldness  may  strike  the  unwary  as  re- 
sembling truth,  though  only  because  it  is  an 
unusual  daring  of  malignancy  and  false- 
hood. 

The  unnatural  junction  of  the  Abbe  La- 
mennais  and  Madame  Dudevant,  the  joint 
opprobrium  of  morals  and  religion,  has  led 
to  the  recent  attempt  in  France  of  forming 
a  new  school  out  of  the  wrecks  of  St.  Simo- 
nia^ism,  supported  by  the  worst  and  most 
pestilential  portion  of  the  doctrines  maintain- 
ed by  the  two  writers  above  mentioned.  But 
the  talents  of  these  Neophytes  are  of  the  low- 
est class  ;  and  when  they  attempt  to  separate 
from  their  teachers,  and  to  form  a  class  of 
themselves,  their  proper  weakness  and  igno- 
rance becomes  conspicuous  as  regards  gene- 
ral principles  or  isolated  facts.  In  truth 
such  doctrines  can  take  only  with  the  lowest 
scale  of  intellect,  or  the  utmost  perversion  of 
licentious  feelings.  The  struggle  of  the 
senses  is  with  these  people  simply  what  Buf- 
fon  has  called,  the  domination  of  the  mate- 
rial principle ;  but  carried  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent, in  order  to  bring  back  society  to  the 
level  of  savage  life,  to  licentiousness  under 
the  name  of  simplicity. 

Madame  Tristan,  we  hear,  is  about  to 
visit  England  in  the  rage  of  pauper  proselyt- 
ism ;  and  the  announcements  therefore  of 
her  personal  charms  and  moral  tendencies 
may  be  intended  as  an  advertisement  of  ad- 
vantages and  terms.  Into  what  decent  so- 
ciety she  can  be  admitted  we  shall  not  inquire, 
for  who  will  carry  to  their  own  homes  the 
vipers  of  domestic  treason  and  demoraliza- 
tion? She  calls  herself  a  Pariah;  happily 
chosen   name,  which    Madame   Tristan   in 
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consistent  ignorance  imagines  to  be  the  sen- 
timental  purist  of  St.  Pierre.  Had  she  real 
ly  known  any  thing  of  that  miserable  and 
outcast  Eastern  race,  she  would  have  felt 
how  well  and  truly  the  appellation  expresses 
the  absence  of  every  virtue,  and  the  low  sink 
of  abject  infamy  to  which  we  are  courted  to 
degrade  ourselves  by  the  precept  and  exam- 
pie  of  the  fair  Heteroclite. 


Peru,  Guiana,  and  Navigation  of  the  Ama- 
zons. 


Closely  connected  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view  with  the  subject  of  Peru,  and  still 
more  with  that  of  our  relations,  present  and 
future,  with  Brazil,  we  are  called  upon  before 
concluding  this  article,   by  the  recent  intelli- 
gence from  Guiana,  once  more  to  claim  at- 
tention from  the  Public  and  the  Government, 
respecting   the  navigation  of  the  Amazon 
River.     In  our  XXXVIth  Number  (for  Jan. 
1837)  we    dwelt  strongly,   both  upon    the 
advantages  available  for  British  enterprise  by 
throwing  open  the  course  of  that  gigantic 
stream ;  and  the  benefits  that  would  accrue 
to  Brazil  herself  from  civilizing  and  cultivat- 
ing that  enormous  tract,  rich  in  the  full  per- 
fection of  every  produce,  and  practicable  for 
commerce  by  the  active,  social,  and  gentle 
habits  of  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  interior. 
We  showed  that  this  boundless  and  fertile 
territory, — watered  by  innumerable  rivers  of 
the  plain  in  every  direction,  across  the  whole 
continent  to  the  western  side  of  the  great 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  by  the  numer- 
ous streams  that  take  their  source  in  those 
mountains  and  render  that  vast  portion  of  the 
world   a  lavish  wilderness  of  unfortunately 
idle  luxriance, — might  by  timely  care,  and  i 
slight  exertion  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
open  a  wide  field  for  commerce  ;  inferior  only 
to  that  of  the  discovery  of  America  itself,  or 
of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     We  insisted  on  the   precedents  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  case  of  the  Douro, 
and  suggested  the  convenience  of  a  British 
settlement  in  or  near  some  one  of  the  nu- 
merous islands  situate  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazons.     The  Times  newspaper,  with  its 
usual  vigilant  energy,  has  pointed   out  the 
encroachment    made   by   France  to   obtain 
possession  of  the  territory  at  the  entrance  of 
this  important  stream.  Our  limits  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  time  will  not  now  permit  our  exam- 
ination at  length  of  the  claim  set  forth  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  (Art.  VIII.) 
ceding  to  Portugal  the  territory  of  the  Ama- 
zons and  Cape  North  to  Yapock  in  the  bay 
of  Vincent  Pin^n  ;  but  wo  must  in  justice 
remark  that  the  Dutch  map,  said  to  have  re- 
gulated that  point  of  the  treaty,  has  been  fol- 


lowed, or  is  borne  out,   by  recent  German 
geographers,  who  also  place  the  Bay  of  Vin- 
cent Pin9on  near  to  Cape  North  or  about 
lat.  2°  15'  N.     Still  these  very  maps  define 
the  French  possessions  in  Guiana  as  bounded 
by  the  Yapock,  or  properly  Oyapock,  which 
enters  the  sea  at  Cape  Orange  :  and  if,  as  is 
probable,  the  ambiguity  of  two  rivers  of  the 
same  name*gave  rise  to  the  difficulty  at  first, 
we  would  ask  how  it  happened  that  France, 
at  the  time  when  the  asserted   authority  was 
at  hand  for  reference,  and  error,  if  any  ex- 
isted, easy  of  correction,  retired  to  the  limits 
of  Cape  North,  and  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
was  satisfied  to  receive  back  from  Portugal 
the  territory  conquered  from  her  to  the  river 
Oyapock,  defined  expressly  as  between  the 
4   and  5  deg.  lat.  N.,   i.  e.    near   Cape 
Orange.     Admitting  all  that  France  would 
claim  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  her  ac- 
ceptation of  its  terms,  she  lost  all  claim  to 
every  portion  when   it  was  conquered  from 
her  before  the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  and  since 
she  omitted  at  the  time  of  this  last  treaty  to 
assert  her  former  claim  in  any  shape,  it  is 
clear  that  she  held  it  as  utterly  untenable 
then  ;  and,  since  it  is  not  specified,  but  ex- 
cluded, in  the  restoration  of  the  remainder, 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  she  has  no  pretence 
of  right  now ;  for,  when   equivalents   were 
weighed  in  restoration,  neither  giver  nor  re- 
ceiver held  this  tract  as  being  in  the  category 
of  equivalents. 

It  is  clear  however  that  our  enterprising 
neighbours  are  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of 
the  commerce  we  ourselves  have  so  greatly 
neglected  ;  and  this  is  evident  from  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  sole  pretension  they  bring 
forward  to  support  their  title.  Its  value  ne- 
vertheless is  not  generally  known.  Father 
Acosta,  in  his  Itinerary  from  Quito  to  Para 
in  the  reign  of  Philippe  III.  of  Spain,  gave 
an  account  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  inhabit- 
ing the  whole  line  of  this  territory,  and  his 
statements  have  been  amply  confirmed  by 
more  recent  travellers,  such  as  Mawe  and 
Smythe. 

It  is  not  merely  the  range  of  the  Amazons, 
though  spreading  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  continent  between  0  and  5  degrees  of  S. 
lat.  that  is  embraced  in  this  question,  nor  even 
the  additional  bend  of  the  Maranon  from  the 
4  to  the  11  deg.  of  lat.  S.  The  Ucayali 
and  Beni  flow  through  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Western  Cordilleras,  the  richest  portions  of 
Peru,  from  La  Paz,  S.  lat.  17,  northwards 
into  the  Maranon  at  St.  Joaquim ;  and  the 
vast  stream  of  the  Madeira  in  a  course  of 
1800  miles  connects  the  navigation  of  the 
Amazons  with  the  famed  silver   mines   of 
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Potosi,  through  the  rich  soil  of  Moxos  and 
Cochabamba.  The  old  official  reports  of  the 
Peruvian  viceroys  to  the  Spanishgovernment, 
found  in  the  Secretary's  department  at  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  have  been  freely  extracted  by 
Mr.  Woodbine  Parish,  late  English  Consul, 
with  his  usual  enterprise  and  attention  to  the 
interests  of  his  country. 

"  When  this  communication  is  realised," 
says  that  able  observer,  "Europe  will  dispute 
for  the  unrivalled  sugar  of  Cuzco,  the  coffee 
of  Huanuco  and  the  Yungasof  La  Paz,  the 
cocoa  of  Appolabamba  and  Moxos,  rivalling 
that  of  Soconusco,  the  best  in  the  world." 
The  Geographical  society  has  placed  these 
extracts  in  its  Journal ;  and  M.  Angelis,  an 
Italian,  has  published  several  portions  in  a 
periodical  work  printed  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  still  unfinished. 

This  immense  market  for  our  trade  and 
manufactures,  affording  too  articles  of  the 
first  necessity  and  highest  luxury  in  return, 
has  been  hitherto  all  but  closed  by  the  weak- 
ness and  inertitude  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  any  outlet  for 
our  goods  was  invaluable.  Three  centuries 
had  left  former  speculations  in  the  dust  of 
oblivion,  when  the  union  took  place  of  all 
Peru  under  its  present  able  and  enlightened 
ruler,  who  has  offered  fresh  inducements  and 
full  security  for  trade.  The  infinitely  more 
expensive  scheme  of  Wheelwright  would,  if 
Carried  into  effect  but  touch,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  the  worse  surface  and  poorer 
portions  of  the  Peruvian  territory,  viz.  the 
western  coast  alone.  We  have  great  hesi- 
tation in  receiving  the  statement  of  coals 
found  at  Concepcjon  for  the  steam  communi- 
cation, as  they  are  entirely  unknown  to  in- 
telligent and  disinterested  residents  of  the 
place  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  thin  stratum 
of  Lignite,  known  to  exist  there,  has  been 
mistaken  for  coal,  and  hence  the  erroneous 
speculations  set  forth  in  the  appendix  to  Mr. 
Scarlett's  volumes. 

A  steam  communication  of  the  Amazons 
could  scarcely  be  objected  to  by  Brazil  in  the 
present  day,  when  any  assistance  to  support 
her  feeble  authority  in  Para  would  be  so  im- 
portant to  her  existence ;  and  thus  Europe 
would  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  New 
World  precisely  in  its  most  valuable,  most 
exigent,  and  most  neglected  portion.  But 
without  the  assistance  and  weight  of  the  En- 
glish Government,  all  efforts  even  purely 
mercantile,  must  for  years  be  fruitless,  or 
advantageous  only  to  our  more  active  neigh- 
bours. 

We  have  given  in  the  Number  referred 
to*  ample  details  of  the  nature  of  a  large 
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portion  of  the  country  in  question,  and  a 
complete  list  of  its  productions.  And  when, 
in  conjunction  with  the  foregoing  commercial 
considerations,  we  look  to  the  advantages  of 
a  free  and  rapid  communication  with  friendly 
ports  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  shelter  and 
station  for  our  cruizers  on  the  look-out  after 
Russian  encroachments  along  the  western 
coast  of  America,  we  shall  rejoice  to  see 
Chile  and  Peru,  relieved  from  the  madness 
of  the  present  objectless  contest  (unpopular 
in  both  countries)  by  British  intervention, 
and  feeling  in  common  with  the  rest  of  that 
continent  the  value  of  our  trade  in  their  in- 
terior. We  trust  io  see  them  evincing  their 
gratitude  to  the  hand  that  would  quell  their 
idle  dissensions,  and  this  by  uniting  the  grow- 
ing strength  and  resources  of  the  second 
named  power,  and  the  naval  skill  of  the  first, 
in  common  cause  with  their  supporter,  against 
the  common  enemy. 

From  the  political  part  of  the  question  we 
purposely  abstain  at  present,  inasmuch  as 
the  vote  of  the  French  Chambers  two  years 
since  for  the  occupation  of  Portuguese  Guia- 
na, will  necessarily  produce  explanations  in 
Parliament  as  to  the  course  pursued  by  our 
Government  since  that  occurrence  was  an- 
nounced. 


Art.  X. — Aux  Canadians.   Chanson.    (To 
the  Canadians.     A  Song.)     Paris,  1838. 

When  treating,  in  our  last  number,  of  politi- 
cal theories  and  constitutions  of  government, 
and  slightly  alluding  to  the  illustration  of 
those  disputes  which  is  afforded  by  the  North 
American  Revolution,  we  were  not  aware 
how  soon  the  attention  of  all  England  would 
be  directed  to  questions  of  constitutional 
right,  between  a  parent  state  and  her  colo- 
nies, arising  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

The  recent  events  in  Canada  have  brought 
into  discussion  questions  of  as  much  impor- 
tance in  theory  as  in  practice  ;  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  discussion  is  heightened  by  the 
position  in  which  it  has  placed  the  politicians 
who  have  to  manage  it  on  the  part  of  En-, 
gland.  The  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  mother-country,  the  denial  of  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  purse,  the  enactment  and 
execution  of  coercive  measures,  have  fallen 
upon  a  set  of  ministers  who  boast,  justly  in 
some  instances,  in  others  most  idly,  of  their 
political,  if  not  lineal  descent  from  those 
Whigs,  by  whom  the  cause  of  the   Ameri- 
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cans  was  espoused  in  the  rei^n  of  George 
III.  We  shall  not  inquire  at  this  moment 
how  correctly  the  outbreak  in  Lower  Cana- 
da is  compared  with  the  revolt  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  but  as  the  example  of  the  thirteen 
provinces  is  naturally  ci.ed,  we  would  in  the 
outset  disabuse  cursory  readers  of  history, 
of  some  popular  notions  concerning  our 
American  war.  That  eventful  tale  is  often 
told  simply  thus: — Lord  North,  the  Tory 
minister  of  George  III.,  imposed  taxes  on 
the  American  Colonies,  theretofore  a  loyal 
and  contented  people.  They  resisted  ;  the 
minister,  and  still  more  the  King,  insisted 
upon  the  supremacy  of  England,  and  sent 
troops  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  her  de- 
mands. The  Whigs  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment maintained  that  the  Colonists  were  in 
the  right ;  the  Americans  made  a  vigorous 
resistance;  and  their  successes  and  our  con- 
sequent disasters,  and  the  voice  of  the  suf- 
fering and  indignant  people  of  England, 
compelled  the  Tory  ministers  to  submit,  and 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United 
Slates. 

This  story,  perhaps  in  no  part  absolutely 
false,  overleaps  precisely  the  circumstances 
which  are  most  important  at  this  moment, 
because  they  regard  the  commencement  and 
early  events  of  the  Colonial  contest. — Amer- 
ica was  first  taxed  by  a  Whig  minister,  the 
assertion  of  supreme  right  was  made  by  a 
minister  and  a  party  eminently  and  boastful- 
ly Whiggish,  the  independence  of  the  Colo- 
nies was  most  scornfully  repudiated  by  the 
most  eloquent  of  the  opponents  of  taxation. 
The  war  was  not  undertaken  against  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  people,  nor  was  it  for  a 
long  time  unpopular. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  now  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  struggle,  which  after  a 
protracted  war  will  end  in  the  establishment, 
in  spite  of  our  efforts,  of  a  second  American 
Republic,  we  do  not  pretend  to  conjecture  ; 
but  we  hope  that  those  who  live  to  the  con- 
clusion will  not  forget  the  commencement, 
but  will  recollect  that  the  free  constitution  of 
Canada  is  suspended,  and  the  decisions  of 
the  representatives  of  a  people  set  at  nought, 
by  the  disciples  of  Locke,  and  the  admirers 
of  Sidney,  and  by  those  professing  Whigs 
who  have  recently  asserted,  and  pretended 
to  act  upon  the  doctrine,  that  the  will  of  a 
people,  signified  through  an  elective  assem- 
bly,  is  and  ought  to  be  supreme. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  in- 
troduce our  history  of  the  present  controver- 
sy. We  fear  that  both  in  our  narrative  and 
our  observations  we  must  commit  plagiaries  : 
but  the  narrative  is  necessary,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  has  been  well  given  in  speeches 
and  pamphlets  ;  and  we  cannot  always   dis- 
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tinguish  between  the  observations  which  we 
have  borrowed,  and  those  in  which  we  have 
merely  coincided  with  others. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  tracing  govern- 
ments to  their  supposed  origin,  will  not  for- 
get that  Canada  was  a  conquered  province. 
The  constitution  may  in  one  sense  be  said  to 
be  founded  upon  an  original  contract,  if  the 
articles  of  capitulation  and  cession  be  taken 
to  constitute  that  agreement.  But  without 
reverting  to  the  fancies  which  we  exposed  in 
our  former  number,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe,  that  there  is  no  allegation  of  any 
breach  of  the  agreement  by  which  Canada 
came  into  our  possession.  Toleration  of 
her  religion  was  all  that  was  promised  ;  this, 
and  more  than  this,  has  been  uninterrupted- 
ly enjoyed.  If  the  rights  of  the  Canadian 
people  were  to  rest  upon  the  circumstances 
under  which  their  allegiance  was  transfer- 
red from  France  to  England,  a  free  or  rep- 
resentative constitution  would  certainly  not 
be  among  them. 

In  1774  a  constitution  was  given  to  Can- 
ada,* then  constituting  the  one  province  of 
Quebec ;  by  this  instrument  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  was 
secured,  and  the  French  law  in  civil  cases, 
which  had  been  temporarily  superseded,  was 
restored  :  of  these  provisions,  which  were 
intended  and  accepted  as  concessions  to  the 
natives,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  speak, 
but  for  one  or  two  remarkable  passages  in 
the  debate  upon  them  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.f 

It  was  objected  to  the  Bill,  that  in  placing 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  a  governor 
and  council,  it  erected  a  despotism  in  Cana- 
da. Lord  North's  reply  was,  that  the  "  num- 
ber of  English  settlers  who  must  choose  the 
Assembly,"  if  one  were  constituted,  was 
very  small.  And  it  was  thought  cruel  to 
have  an  Assembly  chosen  by  so  small  a 
body,  govern  a  large  one.  No  one  who 
spoke  appears  to  have  contemplated  the  pos- 
sibflity  of  giving  any  share  in  the  election  to 
the  Canadians  themselves.  There  was  much 
talk  of  English  liberty,  but  none  of  the  free- 
dom of  mankind.  Yet  the  speakers  were 
the  men,  who  soon  afterwards  espoused  the 
cause  of  America,  upon  the  principles  of 
Locke  ;  and  at  no  very  distant  period  pa- 
negyrised a  revolution  based  upon  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  man.  And  the  other  prin- 
cipal ground  of  opposition  to  the  bill  was, 
that  it  established  in  this  French  Colony  too 
much  of  the  French  law,  and  of  the  Romish 
religion. J 

The  merchants  of  London  trading  to  Can- 

*  Act.  14  Geo.  III.  c.  83. 
t  Pari.  Hist.  xvii.  1357. 
t  Colonel  Baire,  xvii.  1361. 
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ada,  and  the  Corporation  of  London,  peti- 
tioned against  the  Bill  as  suspending  the  En- 
glish laws,  establishing  arbitrary  power  and 
favouring  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion 
They  called  on  M.  Morin  and  others  to 
speak  in  favour  of  the  English  laws  being 
exercised  in  Canada."  General  Carleton 
also  (afterwards  Lord  Dorchester)  and  Mr. 
Maseres,  (the  late  Cursitor  Baron,)  were  ex- 
amined as  to  the  dispositions  of  the  Cana- 
dians to  receive  English  institutions : — 

"  Mr.  Mackworth. — Did  they  disapprove 
the  trial  by  jury  1 

"  General  Carleton. — Very  much  ;  they 
have  often  said  to  me  that  they  thought  it 
very  extraordinary  that  English  gentlemen 
should  think  their  property  safer  in  the  de- 
termination of  tailors,  shoemakers,  mixed 
with  people  in  trade,  than  in  that  of  the 
judges. 

"  Lord  North. — Did  they  express  wishes  of 
having  an  Assembly  1 

"General  Carleton. — Very  much  the  con- 
trary. In  the  conversation  I  have  had  with 
them,  they  have  all  said  that  when  they  found 
what  disputes  the  other  Colonies  had  with 
the  crown,  they  would  much  rather  be  with- 
out them ;  and  when  they  supposed  that  an 
Assembly,  if  they  had  one,  would  be  chosen 
from  the  old  British  subjects,  they  expressed 
an  horror  at  the  idea  of  one. 

"  Mr.  T.  Townshend.— Would  not  the  Ca- 
nadians think  an  Assembly  a  great  benefit  1 

"Mr.  Hay  (Chief  Justice  of  Canada). — 
Very  far  from  it ;  they  are  too  ignorant  a 
people  to  understand  the  value  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment. They  are  exceedingly  obedient; 
would  obey  the  king's  command,  let  it  be 
what  it  may  :  if  he  ordered  an  Assembly  to 
meet  they  would  go;  but  they  would  not 
know  what  to  do  when  they  came  there  ;  the 
fact  is,  they  are  not  capable  of  that  govern- 
ment :  they  do  not  expect  it,  it  is  contrary  to 
all  their  ideas,  to  all  their  prejudices,  to  all 
their  maxims  ;  their  idea  of  a  House  of  As- 
sembly is  that  of  a  house  of  riot  and  confu- 
sion, which  meets  only  to  impede  public 
business,  and  distress  the  crown,  all  which  is 
a  system  extremely  contrary  to  the  ideas  and 
principles  of  the  Canadians. 

"  Mr.  Townshend. — Do  you  know  if  the 
Canadians  are  desirous  of  having  an  Assem- 
bly to  repsesent  them  in  the  government  of 
the  province? 

"  M.  de  Lotbiniere.* — They  are  very  de- 
sirous of  it. 

''  Mr.  Townshend. — Why  then  have  they 
not  made  representations  to  that  purpose? 

"  M.  de  Lotbiniere. — Because  they  under- 
stand, that  if  they  were  gratified  with  an  As- 
sembly they  would  in  consequence  have  the 
expenses  of  government  to  support,  which  in 
e  present  state  of  the  province  would  be 
much  more  than  they  can  support. 

"  Lord  North. — Did  M.  de  Lotbiniere  ever 
hear  any  material  objections  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Legislative  -Council  ? 

*  A  Canadian,  and  one  of  the  nob&sse. 


"  M.  de  Lotbiniere.—  I  never  heard  it  par- 
ticularly debated,  nor  any  objections. 

"  Mr.  T.  Townshend.— Does  he  think  the 
Canadians  are  not  more  desirous  of  a  more 
free  government  than  a  Governor  with  a 
Council,  the  members  of  which  are  appoint- 
ed, removed,  and  suspended  by  him? 

"  M.  de  Lotbiniere. — They  would  certain- 
ly desire  a  freer  government. 

*  Lord  Beauchamp. — But  if  some  of  the 
noblesse  were  admitted  into  that  Council, 
would  they  not  then  be  well  satisfied  ? 

"  M.  de  Lotbiniere. — They  might  then  be 
satisfied. 

"  Lord  North. — Would  the  noblesse  be  de- 
sirous of  an  Assembly  in  which  the  bourgeois 
were  admitted  to  sit  in  common  with  them- 
selves ? 

"  M.  de  Lotbiniere. — I  do  not  apprehend 
they  would  object  to  that,  if  it  was  the  king's 
pleasure  so  to  have  it." 

The  Bill  passed,  but  in  the  following  Ses- 
sion, the  British  inhabitants  of  the  Colony 
petitioned*  against  it  upon  the  same  grounds 
as  their  brethren  in  England,  alleging  more- 
over that  their  number  and  importance  had 
been  underrated. 

It  was  in  179 If  that  the  Constitution  was 
granted,  which  is  now  in  discussion  and  in 
jeopardy.  It  has  lately  been  said,  but  we 
know  not  upon  what  authority,  that  this  Con- 
stitution was  devised  by  Lord  Grenviile ; 
however  that  might  be,  it  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  then  the  minister  acting  at  that 
time,  as  we  believe,  in  perfect  harmony  with 
Lord  Grenviile  who  had  been  recently  intro- 
duced into  his  Cabinet.  By  this  new  Con- 
stitution, or  rather  Constitutions, — for  the 
province  of  Quebec  was  now  divided  into 
the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  lower  Can- 
ada,— it  was  avowedly  intended  to  assimilate 
the  form  of  government  in  these  Colonies,  to 
the  Constitution  of  England.  The  Governor 
stood  for  the  King;  a  Legislative  Council 
appointed  by  the  crown,  for  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  and  a  Legislative  Assembly,  elected 
by  the  people,  for  the  House  of  Commons. £ 
And  this  assimilation  was  carried  so  far,  that 
power  was  given  to  the  crown  to  create 
hereditary  members  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, of  which  the  other  members  were  to  hold 
for  life. 

There  are  few  greater  admirers  of  Mr. 
Pitt  than  we  are;  yet  we  must  admit,  that 
the  notion  of  assimilating  the  Constitution 
of  a  Colony  to  that  of  an  independent  State, 
was    radically  wrong.     It   arose,  with  his 


*  Journal,  xxxv.  384. 

1  Act  31  Geo.  III.  cap.  31. 

*  The  qualification  of  an  elector  was  fixed  at 
forty  shillings  in  land  in  the  country  districts, 
and  a  house  of  five  pounds  in  the  towns.  The 
division  into  the  representative  districts  was  left 
to  the  Governor. 
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projects  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  out  of 
the  youthful  and  untempered  notions  which 
Mr.  Pitt  imbibed  from  his  father,  and  from 
those  with  whom  he  was  associated  at  the 
end  of  the  American  war.  And  he  over- 
looked this  simple  distinction ;  the  Consti- 
tution of  England  contemplates  and  provides 
a  supreme  and  independent  power,  whereas 
it  was  not  intended  to  give  supreme  power 
to  a  Colony :  and  however  liberally  the  Co- 
lony might  be  governed,  there  must  always 
be  questions  to  be  decided  by  the  King  and 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  wishes,  or  even  the  interests  of 
the  Colony.  Such  are  questions  of  peace 
and  war,  of  trade  with  the  mother  country, 
with  other  colonies,  and  with  foreign  states  ; 
and  those  questions  of  much  rarer  occur- 
rence, but  strictly  within  the  purview  of  the 
Constitution,  which  regard  the  succession 
to  the  throne. 

From  1782  to  1800,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  in  a  relative  position,  in  which 
collisions  of  this  nature  might  have  occur- 
red ;  and  though  the  difference  which  the 
French  war  might  have  occasioned  did  not 
in  fact  exist,  there  was  a  case,  not  two  years 
previous  to  1791,  in  which  the  Irish  and 
British  Parliaments  proceeded  differently, 
in  reference  to  a  regency,  upon  the  then 
temporary  disability  of  George  III.  A  little 
want  of  discretion,  and  a  continued  illness, 
might  have  made  this  a  mortal  quarrel,  and 
have  divided  the  royal  authority. 

We  mention  these  things  here  to  show, 
that  the  statesmen  of  1791,  if  they  really  did 
persuade  themselves  that  they  were  extend- 
ing to  the  Canadians  the  benefits  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution,  were  misled  by  names, 
mistaking  circumstances;  their  intentions 
were  benevolent,  but  their  attempts  were 
delusive.  The  extent  and  effect  of  the  de- 
lusion we  shall  soon  exhibit. 

Another  branch  of  the  measure  of  1791 
was  the  separation  of  the  provinces  of  Lower 
and  Upper  Canada.  Almost  all  parties  now 
concur  in  condemning  this  separation; — 
which  stood,  however,  when  adopted,  upon 
intelligible  and  attractive  grounds  of  policy. 
Lower  Canada  was,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
habited by  the  descendants  of  the  French, 
who  had  their  own  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion,  and  for  the  most  part  their  French 
laws,  including  very  peculiar  laws  affecting 
the  tenure  of  land.  Upper  Canada  was 
peopled  by  emigrants  from  the  former  Bri- 
tish provinces,  now  composing  the  United 
States,  and  by  English  settlers — chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  Protestants,  and  attached  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  England.  With  the 
wish  to  give  to  the  English  in  Canada  the 
advantages  which,  as  they  then  alleged,  they 


lost  in  1774,  there  was  also  a  sincere  desire 
to  secure  to  the  French  Canadians  their  re- 
ligion and  customs;  and  this  liberal  policy, 
it  was  thought,  would  be  most  effectually 
realized  by  separating  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  Colony.* 

But  several  circumstances  were  overlook- 
ed. First,  Lower  Canada,  though  princi- 
pally peopled  by  the  French,  was  also  occu- 
pied by  English  settlers,  not  inconsiderable 
in  number;  this  indeed  was  admitted;  but 
due  allowance  was  not  made  for  the  ten- 
dency of  the  English  settlers  to  increase  ra- 
pidly ;  nor  was  it  sufficiently  considered, 
that  this  race  was  more  enterprizing  than 
the  natives,  more  likely  to  acquire  property 
and  importance. 

Secondly,  the  two  provinces  being  both 
situated  on  one  great  navigable  river,  that 
which  was  nearest  to  its  mouth,  or  Lower 
Canada,  had  a  great  advantage  over  the 
other,  which  was  thus,  in  some  degree,  de- 
pendent upon  it.  It  was  impossible  to  make 
a  truly  equal  division  of  a  country  so  cir- 
cumstanced. 

Much  praise  has  lately  been  given  to  Mr. 
Fox,  for  the  superiority  of  his  plans,  at  this 
time,  over  those  of  Mr.  Pttt.  Fox  himself 
would  hardly  claim  this  merit,  for  the  case 
was,  as  he  admitted,  one  of  great  doubt ; 
while  the  minister  leaned  one  way,  the  lead- 
er of  opposition  naturally  inclined  the  other. 
He  observed  truly,  which  Pitt  did  not  deny, 
that  a  portion  of  British  settlers  would  be 
left  in  Lower  Canada,  subject  to  an  assembly 
almost  entirely  French;  but  he  contem- 
plated with  much  complacency  the  alterna- 
tive, which  would  place  the  French  Cana- 
dians under  the  dominance  of  the  English 
party,  which  in  an  assembly  common  to  the 
undivided  province,  would  have  the  majo- 
rity. It  is  true  that  he  spoke  of  making 
laws  by  which  matters  might  be  regulated 
between  the  two  races;  but  he  did  not,  and 
could  not  say,  how  those  laws  could  be 
framed  and  rendered  acceptable. 

The  plan  of  Pitt  had  assuredly  more  of 
what  would  now  be  styled  a  liberal  charac- 
ter than  that  of  Fox.  It  approached  more 
nearly  to  the  principle  of  self-government, 
under  laws  of  the  choice  or  preference  of 
the  people. 

But,  under  another  head,  Fox's  views 
were  the  more  democratic  :  he  objected  not 
only  to  the  hereditary  seats  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  but  to  the  seats  for  life.     He 


*  See  Mr.  Pitt's  speech,  March  4,  1791,  Pari. 
Hist,  xxxviii.  1377.— "The division,  it  was  hoped, 
could  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  each 
a  great  majority  in  their  own  particular  part,  al- 
though it  could  not  be  expected  to  draw  a  line  of 
complete  separation." 
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proposed  an  Elective  Council,  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  councillors  being  ''infinitely 
hio-her"  than  those  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly,  and  those  of  the  electors  in  pro- 
portion. In  making  this  suggestion  he  ar- 
gued strongly  for  an  aristocracy,  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  legislature;  but  contended 
that,  in  a  country  like  Canada,  properly  was 
the  fit  basis  of  aristocracy.  To  hereditary 
seats  he  was  opposed,  because  there  were  not 
in  Canada  the  materials  for  a  body  similar 
to  our  House  of  Lords.  To  the  councillors 
for  life  he  objected,  as  being  too  much  de- 
pendent upon  the  crown.*  Pitt  and  Burke 
both  answered,  that  it  was  of  the  essence  of 
an  Upper  Chamber,  corresponding  with  our 
House  of  Lords,  to  be  more  near  to  the 
crown  than  to  the  people. 

All  agreed  that  there  must  be  an  Upper 
Chamber,  very  different  in  its  composition 
from  the  Lower;  there  was  unquestionably 
much  difficulty  in  constructing  this  body, 
but  we  believe  that  the  difficulties  of  Fox's 
plan  would  have  been  as  great  as  those  of 
Pitt's. 

It  is  true  that  Canada  did  not  contain  per- 
sons to  whom,  according  to  our  notions, 
peerages  would  be  appropriate.  But  is  it 
less  true,  that  there  were  not  in  the  province 
persons  sufficiently  raised  above  the  rest  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Fox's  condition?  The  laws  and 
habits  of  the  French  Canadians  were  not 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  an  aristocracy 
of  any  sort;  and  we  doubt  whether  persons 
were  to  be  found  so  M  infinitely  higher  "  than 
the  rest  in  point  of  property,  as  to  entitle 
them  to  selection;  nor,  perhaps,  a  sufficien- 
cy of  more  substantial  electors.  We  find  in 
the  act  no  qualification  prescribed  for  the 
members  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  this  omission,  unless,  in  fact, 
there  was  so  much  of  equality,  that  no  line 
of  distinction  could  be  drawn  between  the 
electors  and  the  eligible;  and  if  it  be  now 
true  that  some  even  of  the  latter  cannot  write, 
it  is  probable  that,  in  1791,  there  were  still 


*  Tn  arguing  this  point,  Mr.  Fox  gave  a  de- 
cided opinion  against  the  introduction  of  peer- 
ages for  life  into  our  English  system: — "  The 
check  upon  making  peers  here,  he  had  ever  con- 
sidered as  attended  with  this  advantage,  that 
when  the  king  made  a  peer,  he  entailed  an  here- 
ditary legislator  on  the  country.  A  doubt  exist- 
ed whether  the  king  had  a  right  to  make  a  peer 
for  life,  without  his  title  being  hereditary,  and  at 
this  time  he  understood  there  was  such  a  judicial 
question  collaterally  existing  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  was  a  clear  proof  that  the  practice 
was  unknown.  If  the  crown  had  such  a  power, 
the  life  peers  might  overwhelm  the  hereditary 
peerage,  and  thus. destroy  the  constitutional  con- 
trol of  the  aristocracy,  in  case  they  attempted  to 
resist  the  crown." — p.  413. 


fewer  who  could  be  assigned  to  a  superior 
class. 

How  then  could  the  Upper  Chamber  be 
constituted?  How  was  a  select  body  of  men 
to  be  got  together,  not  representing  the  mass 
or  even  the  lower  orders  of  the  class  of  per- 
sons sufficiently  intelligent  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  suffrage,  but  occupying  a  position 
infinitely  higher?  It  was  avowedly  intend- 
ed that  this  body  should  operate  as  a  check 
upon  the  more  popular  Assembly;  a  check 
more  requisite  than  in  England,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  want  of  property  and  education 
in  that  Assembly.  It  was  intended,  also, 
that  these  members  of  the  Upper  Chamber 
should  have  someccnnection  with  the  crown, 
and  yet  not  be,  from  time  to  time,  depend- 
ent upon  the  crown  for  their  seats. 

We  cannot  easily  see  what  other  course 
could  be  taken  than  that  which  was  taken  ; 
enabling  the  Government  to  select,  as  legis- 
lative councillors  for  life,  the  best  qualified 
men  that  circumstances  might  produce;  and 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  English 
constitution  was  the  acknowledged  model, 
it  appears  to  us  quite  right,  and  almost  a 
matter  of  course,  that  if  persons  should  arise, 
as  society  advanced  in  civilization,  who  had 
acquired  a  considerable  permanent  interest 
in  the  soil,  and  even  a  family  influence,  it 
should  be  lawful  to  make  the  seat  in  the 
Chamber  hereditary  in  the  family  of  such 
persons,  so  as  gradually  to  relieve  the  Go- 
vernment from  the  invidious  and  difficult 
task  of  selection ;  and  bv  raising  up  an  in- 
dependent aristocracy,  with  its  due  weight 
in  the  legislature,  correcting  and  finally 
overcoming  the  very  evil — dependence  upon 
Government — which  Fox  had  deplored. 

And  be  it  observed,  that  the  French  Ca- 
nadians were  not,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
many  of  the  thirteen  states,  republican  in 
their  origin,  or  puritans  in  church  or  state. 
It  would  seem,  from  the  evidence  of  1774, 
that  they  were  monarchical  in  their  feelings, 
and  that  a  privileged  noblesse  was  familiar 
to  them.  To  such  men  the  notion  of  here- 
ditary titles  of  honour  could  not  be  altoge- 
ther strange. 

But  it  is  not  only  among  men  bringing 
with  them  the  ancient  "customs  of  Paris," 
that  such  titles  are  acceptable.  Some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  American  revolution  were 
discussing,  soon  after  they  had  completed 
their  triumph,  the  means  by  which  Lord 
North  might  have  averted  it.  The  preva- 
lent opinion  was,  that  if  England  had  given 
to  the  discontented  provinces  a  representa- 
tion in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and 
had  conferred  titles  of  honour  upon  some  of 
the  most  eminent  Americans,  the  separation 
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might  have  been  avoided.*  We  know  not, 
for  certain,  whether  English  peerages  were 
contemplated,  or  a  new  provincial  nobility, 
but  the  fact,  in  either  form,  would  help  to 
justify  the  measure  of  1791. 

Not  one  of  the  eminent  statesmen  who 
discussed  the  mode  of  assimilating  the  Cana- 
dian to  the  English  Constitution,  saw  the  ut- 
ter absurdity  of  the  attempt. 

Nor  was  anything  said  in  those  debates  on 
the  subject  of  finance,  although  so  much  of 
the  working  of  the  British  Constitution  turns 
upon  money.  But  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  an  act  was  in  existence^  (of  which  we 
shall  hear  more  presently)  by  which  certain 
import  duties  were  imposed  at  Quebec  (in 
lieu  of  others  which  had  been  collected  by 
the  French  government)  in  order  "  to  estab- 
lish a  fund  towards  further  defraying  ihe 
charges  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
support  of  the  civil  Government  within  the 
province  of  Quebec;"  and  that  the  revenue 
thus  arising  was  to  be  applied  to  its  purpose 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  England, 
and  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  remain  "for  the 
future  disposition  of  Parliament."  TheCrown 
was  at  this  time  possessed  of  certain  casual 
and  hereditary  revenues,  of  which  it  had  the 
absolute  disposal.  Clearly,  therefore,  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  1791,  that  the  Crown  should 
be  dependent  upon  the  provincial  Assembly 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  administration. 
If  not,  and  the  Government  were  not  under 
the  necessity  of  applying  for  a  mutiny  bill,  or 
for  extraordinary  supplies,  the  power  of  the 
purse  which  the  Constitution  gave  to  the  As- 
sembly, could  not  be  so  used  as  to  control  or 
distress  the  Government.  And  consequent- 
ly, the  incompatibility  of  this  power  with  the 
condition  of  a  dependent  colony  would  not 
be  felt. 

The  provincial  legislature  might  go  on 
making  provision,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the 
Crown,  for  all  local  purposes,  and  working 
its  constitutional  powers  on  this  confined 
scale,  without  affecting  the  movement  of  the 
great  machine  of  imperial  government. 

In  this  view  the  imitation  of  the  British 
Constitution  would  be  less  perfect,  but  it 
would  be  as  complete  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits,   and    the   attempt  to    effect  it 

*  We  derive  this  anecdote  from  a  very  intelli- 
gent American  gentleman,  who  was  in  England 
in  1837,  and  whom  we  met  when  employed  in 
recording,  for  the  instruction  of  some  of  his 
younger  countrymen,  what  had  passed  upon  the 
occasion  to  which  we  refer.  Should  this  note 
meet  his  eye,  he  will,  perhaps,  with  the  courtesy 
which  we  know  belongs  to  him,  communicate  to 
us  an  authentic  account  of  the  conversation 
which  we  have  imperfectly  narrated. 

t  Act  14  Geo.  III.  c.  88. 


would  be  neither  so  absurd  nor  so  dangerous 
as  it  appears  in  any  other  view.  We  make 
this  observation  as  well  for  the  vindication  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  ministers  of  1791,  as  by 
way  of  introduction  to  what  we  shall  presently 
offer  with  a  view  to  the  future.  And  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  the  deviation  from  the  course 
which  we  have  described,  that  produced  the 
present  embarrassment. 

We  cannot  in  this  place  trace  the  several 
steps  by  which  the  Assembly  arrived  not  only 
at  the  power  of  refusing  supplies  altogether, 
and,  as  we  may  say  almost  without  a  meta- 
phor, starving  the  Government.  So  much 
as  is  necessary  of  this  delineation  will  appear 
in  the  account  of  more  recent  events,  which 
we  think  it  sufficient  to  commence  with  the 
year  1828. 

In  that  year  the  whole  system  was  re- 
viewed in  Parliament.  The  complaints  of 
the  Lower  Canadians  against  the  Governor 
(Lord  Dalhousie)  and  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil,  and  also  against  the  British  Parliament, 
were  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  suggestions  however  of  the  Canada 
Committee  of  1828  were  carried  into  effect 
between  1828  and  1832.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant point  in  this  case,  that  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  acknowledged 
that  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee 
embraced  all  their  grievances ;  and  England 
has  therefore  a  right  to  say  that  her  account 
with  Lower  Canada  up  to  1828  is  "  even  and 
quit,"  and  if  the  Colony  now  alleges  a  griev- 
ance it  must  be  sought  in  some  proceeding 
subsequent  to  1828. 

What  the  grievances  were  in  1828,  and 
how  they  were  redressed,  appears  no  where 
so  clearly  as  in  a  minute  recorded  by  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  at  the  moment  in  which 
he  quitted  the  Colonial  Office  over  which  he 
presided  for  five  months,  with  assiduity,  tem- 
per, and  ability,  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged. To  this  paper,  the  present  ministers 
have  appealed,  and  it  may  justly  be  consi- 
dered as  no  party  document,  but  the  mani- 
festo of  England  herself. 

It  is  too  long  for  insertion,  nor  would  we 
willingly  copy  so  much  of  it,  as  to  deter 
readers  from  perusing  it*  at  length. 

First  among  the  concessions  enumerated 
by  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  foremost  among  the 
points  now  at  issue  between  England  and  the 
Colony,  is  the  matter  of  finance.  For  some 
time  previous  to  1828  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  government  of  Lower   Canada   were 


*  It  is  in  p.  36  of  Commons  Papers,  No.  113  of 
1836,  but  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  "  The 
Canadian  Controversy,"  ascribed  to  Mr.  Elliot, 
the  secretary  to  Lord  G«sford's  Commission. 
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provided  by  the  revenues  imposed  by  the  act 
of  14  Geo.  III.  c.  88,  (as  before  mentioned,) 
and  appropriated  by  the  English  treasury, 
partly  by  a  sum  of  5000/.  per  annum  pre. 
viously  appropriated  by  the  Canadian  legis- 
lature, and  partly  by  revenues  levied  within 
the  province,  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  As- 
sembly from  time  to  time. 

The  system  of  defraying  a  part  of  the 
expenses  by  annual  votes  of  the  Assembly 
was  new  about  the  year  1818,  and  arose  out 
of  the  desire  of  the  Assembly  to  acquire  the 
control  incident  to  the  power  of  the  purse. 
And  they  now  put  forward  two  claims  ;  first, 
they  insisted  upon  their  right  to  appropriate 
and  control  the  whole  of  the  expenditure,  not 
confining  their  control  to  that  which  was 
provided  for  by  their  own  votes :  and  second- 
ly, (this  depended  upon  the  construction  of 
acts  of  parliament  not  necessary  to  be  dis- 
cussed here,)  they  denied  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  apply  the  duties  under  14  Geo. 
III.  c.  88. 

It  is  obvious,  and  was  afterwards  admitted, 
that  "  so  long  as  the  Assembly  was  called 
upon  to  provide  for  and  to  regulate  any  por- 
tion of  the  public  expenditure,  it  would  vir- 
tually acquire  a  control  over  the  whole." 

Probably  impressed  with  this  opinion,  and 
greatly  desirous  of  conciliation,  the  Commit- 
tee recommended  that  "  the  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  whole  public  revenue,"  in- 
cluding the  duties  of  1774,  and  apparently 
including  also  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
crown,  "should  be  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly," but  they  proposed  to  annex  this  reason- 
able condition,  that  the  governor,  judges,  and 
members  of  the  executive  council,  should  be 
made  by  a  permanent  provision  for  their 
salaries,  independent  of  the  annual  votes  of 
the  Assembly, 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  government,  in 
which  Sir  George  Murray  was  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  proceeded  to  carry  this  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee  into  effect. 
A  bill  was  introduced  for  appropriating  the 
revenues  collected  under  the  act  of  1774  to 
the  high  civil  and  judicial  officers  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  two  Canadas,  and  placing 
the  residue  at  the  disposal  of  the  colonial 
legislature* 

But  owing  to  the  king's  death  and  the  re- 
signation of  the  ministers,  this  bill  was  drop- 
ped.  Sir  George  Murray  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Goderich,  (now  Earl  of  Ripon,)  who, 
in  an  evil  hour,  accepted  office  with  Lord 
Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell.  Lord  Ripon 
is  a  man  of  remarkable  frankness  and  hon- 
esty, and  such  men  are  apt  to  give  credit  to 

♦  See  bill  printed  29th  April,  1830. 


f  others  for  the  virtues  which  they  themselves 
possess.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  more 
generous,  and  he  fancied  that  it  would  be 
equally  effectual,  were  he  to  give  up  the 
revenues  first,  and  trust  to  the  Assembly  for 
granting  a  civil  list  afterwards.  He  sug- 
gested* that  which  he  conceived  to  be  a 
proper  civil  list,  to  be  granted  for  the  king's 
life,  or  for  seven  or  more  years.  But  his 
bill  contained  an  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  revenues.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
equally  honest,  but  more  clear-sighted, 
warned  Lord  Ripon  that  he  was  acting  im- 
prudently, and  recorded  his  opinion  in  a  pro- 
test, but  the  bill  passed. f 

To  us  it  appears  that  Lord  Ripon  made 
two  mistakes  in  matters  of  fact.  He  pro- 
posed to  imitate  the  conduct  of  William  the 
Fourth,  who  on  his  accession  "  freely  gave 
up  his  interest  in  his  hereditary  revenues," 
while  the  civil  list  was  left  to  be  arranged  by 
Parliament.  The  ministers  of  William  the 
Fourth  did  not  advise  his  majesty  to  be  thus 
imprudent.  They  obtained  his  leave  to  ac- 
quaint Parliament  that  in  arranging  a  civil 
list  they  might  deal  as  they  pleased  with  those 
revenues  ;  but  his  right  to  them  remained  in 
the  king,  until  the  moment  in  which  the  civil 
list  act  received  his  assent.  This  was  the 
precedent  which  Lord  Ripon  ought  to  have 
followed. 

But  it  was  also  an  error  to  suppose  that 
the  Assembly  had  declared  their  intention  of 
giving  a  civil  list  in  return  for  those  revenues. 
The  Government  appears  to  have  been  mis- 
led by  Mr.  Hume,^  or  to  have  read  incor- 
rectly the  resolutions  passed  by  the  House 
of  Assembly  after  seeing  the  Report  of  1828. 
Those  resolutions^  promised  a  civil  list  (not 
very  extensive)  when  "  the  whole  public  re- 
venue arising  within  the  province  should  be 
given  up  to  them  ;"  whereas  Lord  Ripon,  not 
quite  consistently  with  the  principles  enun- 
ciated in  his  despatch,  had  still  reserved  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  Government,  cer- 
tain revenues,  known  as  the  casual  and  he- 
reditary revenues  of  the  Crown.  'I 'his  re- 
serve might  be  perfectly  right,  but  it  was  a 
great  deduction  from  the  generosity  of  the 
grant,  and  might  have  been  expected  either 
after  general  principles,  or  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  Assembly  and  its  proceedings,  to  de- 
prive the  donor  of  all  benefit  from  that  which 
he  gave.  Lord  Ripon,  with  the  same  gene- 
rosity which  characterized  his  measure,  has 
acknowledged  that  he  acted  "  under  the  in- 


*  Dec.  24,  1830.  No.  37  of  1837,  p.  18,  Lord 
Ripon's  suggestion  went  rather  beyond  the  enact- 
ment of  Sir  G.  Murray's  bill. 

+  Act  1  &  2  Will.  IV. 

t  Pari.  Deb.  8d.  Ser.  iv.  1002. 

§  December  6, 1828,  No.  73  of  1830,  p.  26. 
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fluence  of  an  imprudent  confidence."*  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  Assembly 
have  not  to  this  day  voted  any  civil  list,  or 
made  even  the  judges  independent. 

In  the  year  1832  the  Assembly  passed  a 
supply  bill,  providing,  or  very  nearly,  for  all 
the  demands  of  the  Government;  and  there 
were  in  this  session  other  indications  of  a 
more  reasonable  disposition  in  the  Assembly, 
and  of  their  conviction  that  their  grievances 
had  been  redressed.f  The  mover  of  the  re- 
solutions  to  this  effect  was  Mr.  Neilson,  the 
honourable  and  intelligent  representative  of 
the  petitioners  of  1828. 

In  1833  also,  the  Assembly  passed  a  bill 
of  supply,  but  they  now  annexed  to  some  of 
their  grants  certain  conditions,  which  in- 
duced the  Legislative  Council  to  reject  the 
bill,  and  would  have  induced  the  Crown  to 
disallow  it,  if  it  had  come  home  for  appro- 
bation.}: 

These  conditions  afforded  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  exercise  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  power  of  the  purse  in  a  way  unknown 
to  British  practice.  To  the  grant  ot  salary 
to  each  person  holding  office,  all  of  whom 
were  mentioned  by  name,  they  added  a  pro- 
viso, that  he  be  not  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  or,  as  to  others,  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Council.  The  salaries  of  the  judges 
were  made  conditional  upon  their  not  hold- 
ing any  other  office  under  the  Crown. 

We  know  of  no  instance  of  a  grant  of  this 
sort  being  made  by  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Stanley,  now  Secretary  of  State,  gave 
orders  for  paying  the  official  persons  out  of 
that  part  of  the  revenue  which  had  not  been 
surrendered  by  Lord  Ripon.§  And  it  was 
in  the  year  1833,  that  the  Assembly  first 
proposed  to  make  a  fundamental  alteration 
in  the  Constitution  of  1791,  by  making  the 
Legislative  Council  elective. || 

In  1834  the  same  contumacy  prevailed 
in  the  Assembly,  and  in  this  year  a  fresh 
appeal  was  made  to  the  British  Parliament, 
and  a  new  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  petition  of  the  Assembly.  Of  this,  Mr. 
Roebuck  was  the  mover,  and  from  his 
speech!!  we  learn  that  the  Assembly  fancied 
itself  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  English 
Constitution,  and  imitating  our  recognized 
and  habitual  practice. 

But  here  is  a  two-fold  mistake,  first,  in 


*  Pari.  Deb.  xl.  229. 

t  See  Elliot,  p.  19,  and  Min.  Ev.  1834  (96  of 
1837),  p.  40. 

t  No.  37,  of  1837,  p.  75 ;  No.  392  of  1836,  p.  11. 

f  To  Sir  Ja.  Kempt,  6  June,  1833,  96  of  1837, 
P.107. 

II  Elliot,  p.  1$. 
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deeming  it  possible  that  the  constitution  of 
a  colony  could  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
parent  state,  and  secondly  in  believing  that 
the  power  of  the  purse,  either  exists,  or  is 
ever  used  in  England,  in  the  way  and  to 
the  extent  in  which  the  Canadians  now  as- 
sert it.  Into  the  first  mistake  the  Cana- 
dians  have  been  unfortunately  led  by  the 
language  used  here  in  1791.  The  nature 
of  the  second  mistake  may  be  best  explained 
by  Mr.  Roebuck's  speech.* 

"The  executive"  (in  England,  he  says) 
"  has  no  funds  at  its  disposal,  and  is  utterly 
dependent  upon  Parliament."  "  The  Cana- 
dians wish  to  approximate  to  the  English 
practice,  and  therefore  as  they  have  no  Muti- 
ny bill  to  pass,  and  their  chief  expenses  are 
on  the  civil  list,  they  have  very  wisely  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  estimates  yearly." 

Again, 

'•  The  people's  representatives  determined 
to  vote  their  money  by  items,  so  much  to  this 
functionary,  so  much  to  that,  a  very  wise 
precaution,  and  one  almost  universally  adopt- 
ed by  the  English  House  of  Commons." 

It  is  surely  a  mistake  to  treat  the  power 
of  the  Commons  to  withhold  supplies,  as 
deliberately  given  to  them  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  control  the  Crown  in 
the  exercise  of  its  functions.  We  admit  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  what  was  the  in- 
tention of  a  constitution  which  does  not  ex- 
ist in  writing  and  is  only  to  be  deduced 
from  practice  ;  hut  surely  the  power  which 
our  Commons  have  acquired  of  forcing  the 
Crown  into  any  course  of  proceeding,  is 
rather  an  incidental  consequence,  than  a 
function  deliberately  assigned.  But,  be  this 
speculation  correct  or  not,  we  may  confident- 
ly say  that  it  has  not  been  the  practice  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  compel  the 
Crown  by  refusing  to  vote  supplies  into  any 
course  or  measure  unconnected  with  the 
vote  of  supply;  or  to  refuse  to  support  an 
army  for  any  other  reason  than  that  of  dis- 
approving of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
to  be  employed.  The  power  of  the  Com- 
mons, it  is  true,  has  no  limit  but  such  as  is 
imposed  by  their  own  discretion. 

Discretion  may  be  abused ;  and  it  is  an 
inherent  evil  of  absolute  power,  in  the  hands 
whether  of  one  man,  or  of  one  or  more 
bodies  of  men,  that  it  may  do  a  wrong  with- 
out a  remedy.  There  is  no  absurdity  or  in- 
justice of  which  a  Sovereign,  whether  King 
or  Parliament,  may  not  be  guilty,  without 
any  technical  infringement  of  the  law.  In 
every  empire  one  such  evil,  one  such  liabili- 
ty to  abuse,   must  exist,  but  it  is  one  good 
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also  of  sovereign  power  that  it  alone  of  all 
powers  and  bodies  in  the  empire,  does  pos- 
sess this  unlimited  discretion.  And  this  is 
not  only  true  of  the  lawful  supremacy  resi- 
dent in  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  but  of 
the  absolute  power  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mons through  their  command  of  the  purse. 

But  our  House  of  Commons  has  not  used 
or  abused  its  power  in  ths  way  supposed  by 
the  Canadians.  We  admit  that  occasion- 
ally, in  very  factious  times,  the  Commons 
have  attempted  to  force  the  Lords  to  concur 
in  some  favourite  measure,  by  tacking  it  (in 
parliamentary  phrase)  to  a  money  bill ;  but 
we  recollect  no  instance  in  which  this  un- 
worthy use  of  power  has  been  finally  perse- 
vered in;  and  the  practice  is  now  absolete, 
and  universally  condemned. 

But  the  Canadians,  and  their  English 
agent,  have  mistaken  the  position  of  the 
executive  government  of  England.  The 
Crown  has  funds  of  its  own,  not  sufficient 
perhaps  to  support  its  accustomed  dignity, 
and  to  carry  on  the  civil  government,  upon 
the  usual  scale  of  expenditure,  but  such  as 
to  remove  it  far  from  absolute  dependence. 
And  it  is,  or  was  until  lately,  the  practice 
of  the  British  Parliament  to  commute  these 
funds  for  a  revenue,  granted  for  the  life  of 
each  sovereign,  which  placed  him  on  a  foot- 
ing  of  independence  in  respect  of  his  house 
hold  and  civil  government. 

We  know  that,  in  very  modern  times,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  government  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  annual  vote :  it  is  not  exactly  true 
that  these  votes  for  the  most  part,  (if  in  any 
case,)  assign  "  so  much  to  one  functionary 
and  so  much  to  another,''  for  the  votes  are 
departmental,  and  in  many  cases  only  sup- 
ply a  deficiency,  the  office  having  a  fee-fund 
sufficient  to  defray  a  part  of  its  expenses. 
For  the  King  and  his  household,  pensions 
at  pleasure,  the  Judges,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  the  King's  ministers  abroad,  a 
permanent  provision  is  made. 

But  above  all  it  is  not  true  that  these 
votes  have  in  any  instances  been  regulated 
by  any  consideration,  other  than  the  opi- 
nion of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  service  and  the  adequacy  of 
the  sum.  The  new  system  brings  all  the 
expenses  of  government  under  the  annual 
control  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the 
military  and  naval  expenses  have  long  been, 
but  the  control  exercised  is  financial  and 
merely  financial. 

It  was  in  this  year,  1834,  that  the  House 
of  Assembly  passed  the  ninety-two  celebrat- 
ed resolutions.*     In  this  manifesto,  all  the 
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alleged  grievances  are  set  forth  in  the  most 
violent  language  ;  we  can  notice  only  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  particulars. 

First,  they  claim,  under  the  constitution 
of  1791,  all  the  rights  possessed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England,  especially 
in  respect  of  supply,  which  right,  or  rather 
the  exercise  of  it,  they  misrepresent  as  we 
have  already  stated. 

Secondly,  they  claim,  that  no  alteration 
should  be  made  in  that  constitution,  except 
according  to  the  will  of  the  people,  as  col- 
lected from  the  votes  of  the  Assembly. 

Thirdly,  they  nevertheless  aver,  that  the 
fit  constitution  for  Lower  Canada  is  not  to 
be  sought  in  analogies  to  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain.     And, 

Fourthly,  they  appeal  rather  to  the  insti- 
tutions  of  the  United  States  for  the  model  of 
a  constitution  suited  to  the  Canadians. 

Fifthly,  they  urge  that  representation 
ought  to  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. 

Sixthly,  throughout  the  whole  there  are 
scarcely  disguised  threats  of  an  intention  to 
throw  off  the  allegiance  of  the  colony,  and 
to  apply  the  elective  principle  not  only  to 
the  legislative  council,  but  to  the  executive 
government. 

Acting,  however,  upon  their  erroneous 
view  of  their  position,  the  Assembly  con- 
tinued to  withhold  supplies. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  in- 
duced Mr.  Stanley,  now  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  to  give  notice  of  a  bill  for  suspend- 
ing the  operation  of  Lord  Ripon's  act.* 
This  suspension,  we  are  of  opinion,  would 
have  been  perfectly  justifiable;  but  at  this 
time  the  aggravated  symptoms,  in  other  of 
the  king's  ministers,  of  hostility  to  the 
church  of  which  he  had  been  from  his  en- 
trance into  parliament  a  firm  supporter,  in- 
duced Lord  Stanley  to  withdraw  from  the 
administration. 

The  Committee  of  1834,  appears  to  have 
entertained  a  notion  that  some  compromise 
would  bo  effected,  and  it  is  now  alleged  that 
this  hope  was  justified  by  the  language  of 
Mr.  Spring  Rice,  (the  new  Colonial  Secre- 
tary.) in  an  interview  with  the  agent  and 
delegates  from  Canada.  Mr.  Rice  dropped 
Lord  Stanley's  bill,  and,  to  meet  the  present 
difficulty,  authorized  Lord  Aylmer  to  take 
3i,000/.  out  of  the  military  chest, f  to  pay 
the  civil  servants  of  Canada  ;  thus  commit- 
ting a  manifest  breach  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  avoid  an  interference  with 
those  of  Canada. 

The  government  was  entirely  changed* 

*  Elliot,  p.  23,  Pari,  Deb.  Xxii.  810. 
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Lord  Aberdeen  succeeded  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
in  November,  1834.  It  was  determined  to 
send  out  Lord  Amherst  us  Governor  Gene- 
ral, and  it  has  been  admitted  by  those  who 
profess  hostility  to  Tory  governments,  not 
only  that  Lord  Aberdeen  would  have  acted, 
instead  of  inquiring  into  well-known  facts, 
and  deliberating  upon  that  which  required 
prompt  decision,  but  that  his  proposed  mea- 
sures were  more  likely  to  produce  a  satis- 
factory result  even  to  the  Canadians,  than 
those  which  his  successors  adopted. 

The  view  which  Lord  Aberdeen  took  of 
the  sewral  questions  was  not  materially  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  was  entertained  by 
his  predecessors  and  successors;  but  he 
was  prepared  to  make  his  concession  to  the 
Assembly  more  complete,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  effectual ;  and  if  it  foiled,  he  was 
prepared  to  take  definite  and  decisive  mea- 
sures. 

Lord  Amherst  was  instructed  to  offer  to 
the  Assembly  the  control  of  the  whole  of 
the  revenue,  not  excepting  even  the  casual 
and  hereditary  revenue,  which  Lord  Ripon 
had  reserved. 

But  th's  offer  was  to  be  conditional  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  Civil  List,  upon  the 
scale  suggested  by  Lord  Ripon,  but  with  the 
addition,  fully  justified  by  the  cession  of  the 
hereditary  revenues,  of  a  stated  sum  for 
contingent  expenses. 

It  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
object  of  Lord  Amherst's  conciliatory  mis. 
sion,  to  accompany  this  liberal  offer  with  a 
threat  of  the  consequences  of  a  refusal ;  but 
Lord  Amherst  was  made  aware  that  a  rejec- 
tion would  be  immediately  followed  by  the 
repeal  of  Lord  Ripon's  Act. 

The  demand  of  an  elective  Council  was 
to  be  peremptorily  rejected.  That  demand 
was  subsequent  to  the  Committee  of  1828, 
whose  recommendations  had  already  been 
carried  into  effect. 

On  the  first  of  the  two  points,  the  conces- 
sion was  rather  more  liberal  than  that  of  the 
late  government ;  upon  the  second  it  was 
not  really  less  liberal,  since  that  govern- 
ment  had  equally  made  up  its  mind  against 
the  concession,  though  inclined  perhaps  to 
dress  their  refusal  in  a  courtly  periphrasis. 

But  the  great  object  of  the  mission  was  to 
bring  the  pending  questions  speedily  to  a 
point.  Two  or  three  months  were  consi- 
dered as  the  period  during  which  they  might 
continue  in  abeyance. 

The  remaining  suggestions  of  the  com- 
mittee of  1828  having  been  already  realized, 
(though  the  subjects  of  some  of  them  have 
been  since  revived,)  we  may  leave  them 
unnoticed,  and  come  now  to  the  doings  of 
the  new  Melbourne  ministry,  and  especially 
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of  Lord    Glenelg,    who     succeeded  Lord 
Aberdeen,  in  April,  1835. 

This  government  determined  to  send  out 
their  Commission  to  inquire  and  deliberate, 
but  not  to  act.  It  consisted  of  Lord  Gos- 
ford,  Governor  General,  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
and  Sir  George  Gipps.  The  instructions  to 
these  gentlemen  were  framed,  as  was  right, 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  ;  but  the  whole 
proceeding  was  a  specimen  of  that  sort  of 
flourish  in  which  the  Whig  ministers,  and 
none  more  than  Lord  Glenelg,  are  apt  to 
indulge,  and  which  is  harmless  enough, 
though  now  and  then  a  little  ridiculous,  when 
used  to  set  off  an  efficient  measure,  but  when 
it  is  substituted  for  action  it  is  injurious. 
The  necessity  of  appointing  three  Commis- 
sioners is  not  obvious,  and  certainly  did 
require  an  elaborate  paragraph  to  explain  it ; 
and  here  the  paragraph  is — 

"  11.  His  Majesty  has  thought  it  proper 
that  the  Commission  should  consist  of  more 
than  one  Member,  because  the  proposed 
range  of  inquiry  will  embrace  so  many  topics, 
legislative,  judicial,  fiscal  and  moral  and  so- 
cial, that  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  stu- 
dies or  previous  habits  of  any  single  mind, 
however  gifted,  would  be  sufficient  to  com- 
pass them  all." 

In  what  proportion,  or  by  what  application 
of  Adam  Smith's  principle  of  the  division  of 
labour,  the  several  Commissioners  were  to 
bring  the  studies  of  their  respective  lives  to 
bear  upon  this  multifarious  inquiry,  Lord 
Glenelg  did  not  prescribe  to  the  Irish  noble- 
man, ihe  Indian  judge,  and  the  captain  of 
engineers,  who  constituted  the  Commission. 
It  appears  to  us,  that  some  of  the  enumera- 
ted qualifications  were  common  to  all,  and 
some  could  not  be  predicated  of  any  one  of 
the  Commissioners. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  with  the  exception  of 
one  passage*  on  education,  (a  subject  which 
Lord  Glenelg  observes  would  be  more  than 
the  united  strength  of  the  three  could  accom- 
plish within  the  time  allowed,)  the  instruc- 
tions did  not  dictate  an  extensive  inquiry. — 
They  rather  referred  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Commissioners'  questions,  upon  which 
statement  and  argument  had  been  almost 
exhausted,  and  concerning  which  little  of  new- 
light  could  be  expected, — and  assuredly  not 
much  was  obtained, — in  Canada  itself. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  substance  : — the 
intention  was  announced  of  giving  up  the 
whole  of  the  revenues,  provided  that  the 
Assembly  would  make  provision  "  for  the 
support  of  the  civil  government,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice." 

A    very    strong  opinion    was  expressed 
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against  making  the  Legislative  Council  elec- 
tive, but  still  that  question  was  so  treated  as 
to  convey  an  impression,  or  rather  to  show- 
that  the  framers  intended  to  convey  an  im- 
pression, that  it  was  possible,  though  not 
probable,  that  the  opinion  of  government 
might  be  changed. 

It  was  very  truly  stated,  that  if  the  British 
Canadians  were  (as  has  been  alleged)  not 
equally  represented  in  the  Assembly  with  the 
French,  that  inequality  furnished  an  addi- 
tional reason  against  an  elective  council. 
This  view  of  the  interests  of  the  British  colo- 
nists was  supported  by  petitions  in  which  they 
regard  the  Legislative  Council  as  their  pro- 
tectors  against  the  Assembly,  in  which  the 
French  have  an  unfair  preponderance. 
And  other  documents  of  which  Mr.  John 
Neilson,  a  reforming  petitioner  of  1828,  was 
the  bearer,  placed  in  true  colours  the  misap- 
prehension by  the  Assembly  of  the  power  of 
the  purse. 

Although  the  proceedings  of  the  Commis- 
sioners fill  a  bulky  volume,  the  story  of  their 
proceedings,  and  those  of  the  Governor- 
general,  is  soon  told.  The  colonial  parlia- 
ment was  convoked,  and  a  communinication 
in  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  was  made  to 
them.  The  address  of  the  Assembly  was 
civil,  but  reiterated  the  demand  of  an  elective 
council,  in  terms  which  made  it  clear  that  it 
would  be  a  sine  qu&  non.  Yet  the  Governor 
and  Lord  Glenelg  clung  to  the  hope  of  a 
satisfactory  adjustment,  until  Sir  Francis 
Head  published  in  Upper  Canada  some  parts 
of  the  instructions  (which  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  him),  whence  the  small  probability 
of  the  concession  of  an  elective  council  was 
reasonably  deduced.  The  Assembly  was 
in  a  flame,  insisted  much  more  urgently  upon 
an  elective  council,  tracing  its  present  con- 
stitution to  the  prevalence  of  the  aristocratic 
principle  in  1791.  And  being  under  the 
strange  delusion  that  our  Reform  Act  had 
equalized  representation  in  England,*  they 
prayed  for  a  similar  reform  of  the  Legisla- 
tive council, — forgetting  that  that  Act  had 
not  touched  the  House  of  Lords. 

They  nevertheless  voted  a  supply  for  six 
months  only,  in  order  to  give  three  months 
to  the  king's  government  to  comply  with  their 
demands.  In  this  supply  bill,  several  sala- 
ries were  omitted,  and  various  reductions 
made,  to  which  Lord  Gosford  attributes  its 
rejection  by  the  Legislative  Council.  Al- 
though the  English  ministers  approved  of  the 
rejection,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this 
inadequate  bill  ought  to  have  been  accepted. 

Lord  Glenelg  set  so  high  a  value  upon  his 
own  composition,  that  when  the  effect  of  its 

*  See  p.  361  of  our  last  volume. 


partial  publication  was  communicated  to 
him,  he  could  not  be  persuaded,  but  that  if 
the  Assembly  had  its  full  length  they  would 
relent. 

For  historical  accuracy  it  is  necessary  to 
add,  though  the  blank,  if  we  had  left  one, 
would  have  been  easily  filled  up  by  the  read- 
er,  that  the  Assembly,  again  convened  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  reading  Lord  Glenelg's 
despatch  in  its  unmutilated  form,  declined  to 
vote  supplies  until  their  alleged  grievances 
were  redressed,  and  resolved  that  they  would 
not  even  meet  for  business,  until  the  princi- 
ple of  an  Elective  Council  had  been  recog- 
nized. The  members  had  already  begun  to 
disperse,  when  Lord  Gosford,  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1836,  prorogued  the  Parliament. 

The  ministers  laid  before  Parliament  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners,  who  recom- 
mended  that  various  changes,  intended  and 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  Canadians,  should 
be  made  in  the  composition  and  functions 
both  of  the  Executive  and  the  Legislative 
Councils.*  Although  the  first  of  these  had 
been  also  received  in  the  summer  of  1836, 
no  proceeding  had  been  had  upon  either 
of  them,  when  the  business  of  Canada  was 
brought  before  Parliament.  The  postpone- 
ment, we  collect,  arose  from  the  hope  that 
the  Commissioners  would  ultimately  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  the  great  work  of  concilia- 
tion, and  that  their  final  Report  would  pre- 
sent a  complete  system  of  Colonial  policy 
for  the  consideration  of  the  government. 
But  this  hope  had  been  entirely  dissipated  in 
November,  1836  ;  the  final  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioners  was  an  urgent  sug- 
gestion of  measures  of  coercion,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  arbitrary  power ;  and  although 
it  may  be  freely  admitted  that,  in  the  then 
temper  of  the  Assembly,  no  partial  measures 
of  conciliation  would  have  reconciled  the 
majority  to  those  arbitrary  measures,  the 
ministers  would  have  put  themselves  more  in 
the  right,  by  greater  alacrity  in  adopting 
them. 

In  addition  to  these  strong  measures  they 
proposed  that  a  parliamentary  opinion  should 
be  pronounced  upon  the  principal  matters  of 
dispute,  such  opinion  to  be  in  almost  all  cases 
adverse  to  the  prayer  of  the  Assembly. 

And  seeing  that  these  proceedings  would 
in  fact  contravene  the  Constitutional  Act  of 
1791,  they  threw  out  as  an  alternative  the 
total  suspension  of  the  Constitution. 

On  the  6th  of  March  1837,  Lord  John 
Russell  proposed  to  the  House  ten  resolu- 
tions-)- on  the  affairs  of  Lower  Canada.  It 
was  proposed, 


*  Third  report. 

t  Pari.  Deb.  xxx vi.  1287. 
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"4.  That  in  the  existing  state  of  Lower 
Canada,  it  is  unadvisable  to  make  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  that  province  an  elective 
body,  but  that  it  is  expedient  that  measures 
be  adopted  for  securing  to  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  a  greater  share  of  public  confi- 
dence. 

"5.  That  while  it  is  expedient  to  improve 
the  composition  of  the  Executive  Council,  it 
is  unadvisable  to  subject  it  to  the  responsi- 
bility demanded  by  the  House  of  Assembly 
ofthat  province." 

The  eighth  resolution  declared  that  the 
arrear  of  142,000/.  should  be  defrayed  first 
out  of  the  king's  hereditary,  casual,  and  te- 
ntorial revenue,  and  then  out  of  any  other 
part  of  his  majesty's  revenues  in  the  hands 
of  the  receiver  general  of  the  province. 

By  a  ninth  resolution  it  was  declared, 
that  the  hereditary  revenue  was  to  be  given 
up,  in  case  the  provincial  legislature  should 
see  fit  to  grant  to  his  majesty  a  civil  list  for 
defraying  the  necessary  charges  of  the  ad- 
ministration  of  justice,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  unavoidable  expenses  of  certain 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. 

The  Goverment  began  at  last  to  perceive 
that  their  measures  were  not  altogether  con- 
ciliatory, and  that  even  when  backed  by  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
might  not  be  entirely  acceptable  in  Canada ; 
and  it  was  in  contemplation  to  send  out  a 
reinforcement  of  two  regiments.  A  fort- 
night afterwards,  Lord  Glenelg  had  ascer- 
tained that  this  force  could  not  be  spared 
without  inconvenience,  and  making  a  de- 
monstration which  might  be  productive  of 
much  more  evil  than  it  could  prevent. 

Although  the  question  was  one  of  difficul- 
ty,* ihe  vacillation  is  a  little  unaccountable  ; 
but  we  may  concede  that  such  danger  as  was 
likely  to  arise  in  Canada,  was  sufficiently 
provided  against  by  the  power  to  draw  troops 
from  Nova  Scotia.  Still,  it  has  never  been 
explained,  why  the  troops  moved  up  from 
Nova  Scotia  were  not  replaced  so  soon  as 
the  movement  was  known  in  England, 
namely,  the  middle  of  July  ;f  since  in  that 
movement  itself  consisted  the  demonstration 
which  it  was  in  vain  attempted  to  avoid. 

However  slight  the  hope  was,  that  the 
resolutions  of  Parliament  would  induce  the 
Assembly  to  vote  the  supplies  and  go  on  with 
the  business  of  the  colony,  it  was  doubtless 
right  to  give  them  the  opportunity.  In 
obedience  to  an  injunction  from  Lord  Gle- 
nelg, of  22d  of  May,  the  two  Houses  were 
convened,  and  met  on  the  18th  of  August. 

*  See  Lord  Melbourne,  xi.  221.  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  226. 

t  See  Lord  Glenelg's  despatch  of  20th  July, 
1837,acknowledging  Lord  Gosford's  of  15th  June. 


Before  this  time*  seditious  meetings  had  ta- 
ken place,  and  votes  adopted,  in  the  most 
violent  language  of  hostility,  such  as  to  in- 
duce the  Governor-General  to  call  for  the 
troops  from  Halifax,  as  lately  mentioned. 
The  parliamentary  resolutions  were  treated 
withindignity  by  officer.*1  -)f  militia  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace ;  a  most  espectable  body 
of  British  subjects  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
prising some  of  French  descent,  and  include 
ing  Mr.  Neilson,  one  of  the  most  active  pe- 
titioners of  1828,  signified  their  reliance  on 
the  British  Government. 

The  session  was  of  short  duration.  The 
Assembly  repudiated  the  resolutions,  by  a 
great  majority,*  with  considerable  indigna- 
tion, and  in  language  which  must  be  taken 
to  threaten  a  separation  from  the  mother- 
country  ;  and  on  the  26th,  Lord  Gosford  pro- 
rogued the  parliament,  which  has  not  since 
met. 

After  all,  the  resolutions  were  not  carried 
into  effect  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
The  bill  founded  upon  them  had  not  been 
introduced  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam IV.  and  the  ministers  have  since  as- 
signed a  somewhat  trifling-  reason  for  not 
introducing  it  afterwards.  They  were  un- 
willing that  the  first  act  of  the  reign  of  the 
young  queen  should  "  carry  even  the  sem- 
blance of  an  ungracious  spirit  towards  the 
then  representatives  of  her  loyal  subjects  in 
Canada."  Surely,  as  the  Queen's  ministers 
had  certainly  no  intention  of  advising  her 
to  be  more  gracious  towards  the  Assembly 
than  her  predecessor  had  been,  her  Majesty 
and  the  Assembly  were  both  deluded  by  the 
semblance  of  hesitation. 

The  money  was  now  provided  by  an  ap- 
propriation (not  as  before,  a  mis-appropria- 
tion) of  British  funds,  at  a  time  when,  as 
soon  appeared,  they  were  unable  to  meet  the 
charges  upon  them. 

Soon  after  the  dismissal  of  the  Assembly, 
Lord  Gosford  became  convinced  that  "  the 
ulterior  objects  of  the  Papineau  faction  were 
the  separation  of  Canada  from  England, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  republican  form 
of  government."f  He  contemplated  the 
suspension,  apparently  by  his  own  authori- 
ty, of  the  habeas  corpus ;  and  among  other 
measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  Government 
in  this  emergency,  he  suggested  the  removal 
of  himself,  and  the   substitution  of  1  a  man 

*  The  address,  as  presented,  which  was  pre- 
pared  by  M.  Morin,  was  carried  only  by  46 
against  31,  because  those  who  voted  for  an  ad- 
dress somewhat  modified,  which  M.  Taschereau 
proposed,  voted  against  M.  Morin.  But  the  mi- 
nority, which  might  be  considered  as  in  any  de- 
gree favourable  to  the  government,  never  ex 
ceeded  19  against  58— No,  72  of  1837,  p.  43. 

t  Sept.  2, 1837,  p.  46. 
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who  had  not  so  avowedly  declared  his  wish  to 
carry  on  his  government  on  the  principle  of 
conciliation" 

Now  this  is  one  of  the  mischiefs  of  the 
system  of  flourish,  of  which  we  have  spo- 
ken. No  right-headed  man  goes  upon  any 
mission  or  employment,  (unless  he  be  a  com- 
mander, with  orders  to  sink,  burn  and  de- 
stroy,) otherwise  than  on  a  principle  of  con- 
ciliation ;  but  he  is  prepared  to  act  boldly 
if  those  with  whom  he  deals  are  unreason- 
able or  hostile.  And  all  this  is  understood, 
as  it  is  indeed  in  every  society  of  gentlemen. 
Thus  would  Lord  Amherst  have  gone  to 
Canada.  No  man  is  more  conciliatory ;  but 
he  would  have  acted  vigorously,  if  conci- 
liation failed.  But  the  Whigs  can  do  noth- 
ing, however  simple,  without  making  a  fuss 
about  it;  and  thus,  by  talking  boastfully  of 
one  part  of  their  duty,  they  incapacitate 
themselves  from  doing  the  other. 

Not  that  it  appears  to  us  that  either  the 
language  which  had  been  used,  or  the  mea- 
sures adopted,  by  Lord  Gosford  in  confor- 
mity with  his  instructions,*  necessarily  dis- 
qualified him  from  doing  his  duty  under  al- 
tered circumstances.  But  we  quarrel  with 
the  practice  which  made  him  hesitate  in  per- 
forming it:  for  Lord  Gosford  was  really 
quite  as  eager  for  strong  measures  as  if  his 
speeches  had  contained  no  honeyed  words. 
He  very  soon  urged  upon  Lord  Glenelgthe 
expediency  of  suspending  the  constitution.^ 
Having  introduced  some  new  and  indepen- 
dent members  into  the  Executive  Council, 
he  obtained  from  them  an  opinion  that 

"  during  the  virtual  abolition  ©f  the  Act  of 
1791,  by  the  declaration  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  that  they  would  not  proceed  to 
the  despatch  of  the  public  business  until  the 
Legislative  Council  was  made  elective,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  executive  go- 
vernment should  be  made  independent  of  the 
assistance  of  the  legislative  body,  until  such 
time  as  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  shall 
be  established,  and  the  public  mind,  now 
agitated  and  deceived  by  factious  and  design- 
ing men,  shall  be  disabused,  and  restored  to 
a  healthy  state." 

And  when  Lord  Gosford  put  it  to  the 
Council,  how  it  was  possible  to  make  the 
executive  independent  under  the  present 
constitution,  they  replied,  that 

"  it  is  advisable  to  suspend  for  a  limited  time 
such  parts  thereof  as  relate  to  the  calling 
and  meeting  of  the  provincial  parliament, 
and  that,  in  the  interim,  the  local  government 

*  But  the  case  is  very  different,  if  Lord  Gos- 
ford, as  has  been  suggested,  conciliated  only  one 
party,  and  even  nattered  and  promoted  the  mover 
of  the  92  Resolutions. 

t  Oct.  12,  p.  65. 


should  be  authorized  to  revive  such  laws  as 
it  may  deem  necessary,  and  as  have  expired 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  to  continue 
those  which  may  hereafter  expire.  They 
also  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  imperial 
act  1  and  2  William  IV.  (Lord  Ripon's)  in 
order  to  enable  the  executive  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  civil  government,  and  the 
administration  of  justice." 

It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  describe  the  out- 
break which  occurred  at  the  commencement 
of  the  winter;  nor  indeed  are  the  materials 
perfect.  Two  things  appear  clear,  namely, 
that  high  treason  was  committed,  and  a  ci- 
vil war  commenced,  and  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Assembly,  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  its  contumacious  proceed- 
ings, were  deeply  concerned  in  the  more 
gentle  treason,  though  the  principal  of  them 
appear  to  have  prudently  kept  out  of  the 
war. 

Thanks  to  the  talents  and  energy  of  Sir 
John  Colborne,*  and  the  loyalty  of  a  great 
body  of  Canadians,  the  insurrection  was 
soon  put  down.  As  to  the  legal  proceed- 
ings against  the  conspirators,  we  are  scanti- 
ly informed. 

Of.the  measures  suggested  by  Lord  Gos- 
ford, one  only  received  the  immediate  ap- 
proval of  his  majesty's  ministers.  They 
lost  no  timef  in  accepting  his  resignation. 
They  adopted  this  suggestion,  bad  reasons 
and  all,  and  the  government  devolved  upon 
Sir  John  Colborne,  the  judicious,  spirited, 
and  modest  commander  of  the  forces.  After 
a  short  deliberation  ministers  authorized  J  Sir 
John  to  proclaim  martial  law,  if  he  should 
find  it  advisable.  This  measure,  however, 
had  already  been  taken  by  Lord  Gosford  and 
his  council. § 

Our  space  allows  us  to  say  but  little  of 
the  debates  of  the  present  session ;  indeed, 
though  there  have  been  speeches  of  great 
ability,  and  some  severe  attacks  upon  the 
Government,  there  has  not  been  much  no- 
velty, unless  we  find  it  in  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Hume,  who  dealing  copiously  with  all  his 
party,  in  general  vituperation  of  the  Tories, 
seldom  brings  any  one  Tory,  or  Tory  mea- 


*  The  following  may  interest  those  who  are 
watching  Sir  J.  Colborne  at  this  moment'  "  .  . 
.  .  .  '  Colborne  has  my  will  and  all  my  papers.' 
As  he  spake  these  words  Major  Colborne,  his 
military  secretary,  entered  the  room.  He  ad- 
dressed him  with  his  wonted  kindness,  then  turn- 
ing to  Anderson,  said,  '  Remember  you  go  to 
Willoughby  Gordon  and  tell  him  that  it  is  my 
request,  and  that  I  expect  he  will  give  a  Lieu- 
tenant Colonelcy  to  Major  Colborne, — he  has 
been  long  with  me,  and  1  know  him  to  be  most 
worthy  of  it.'" — Last  Moments  oj  Sir  John 
Moore,  in  Moore's  Life,  ii.  228. 

t  November  27,  p.  93. 

t  December  6,  a."  106. 

§  December  6,  No.  32  of  1838,  p.  16. 
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sure,  in  comparison  with  Whiggery  without 
preferring  the  Tory. 

"  He  wished  that  the  noble  lord  (John 
Russell)  had  acted  more  in  the  spirit  of  Lord 
Aberdeen.  He  thought  that  the  intentions  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  were  good,  and  had  that  no. 
bleman  remained  in  office  up  to  the  present 
time,  he  had  no  doubt,  from  the  great  atten- 
tion which  he  paid  to  the  facts  brought  be- 
fore him,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
drew  his  conclusions,  that  there  would  have 
been  none  of  the  rebellion,  none  of  the  dis- 
turbances, which  they  were  now  compelled 
to  regret.  He  was  bound  to  say  so  ;  taking 
it  for  granted  that  Lord  Aberdeen  would 
have  acted  upon  the  reasoning  adopted  by 
him  during  the  short  time  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  which,  if 
carried  into  effect,  would  certainly  have  done 
much  good."* 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Hume  underrates  the 
wrong-headedness  and  rebellious  spirit  of 
Mr.  Papineau.  We  are  not  sure  that  the 
insurrection  would  have  been  avoided,  but 
we  are  sure  that  the  case  of  the  English  go- 
vernment would  have  been  plainer  and 
stronger ;  and  the  questions  now  at  issue 
would  have  been  settled  in  1836. 

And  this  at  least  is  quite  clear,  that  they 
would  not  have  been  driven  to  adopt  a  mea- 
sure more  arbitrary,  or  more  offensive,  than 
that  which,  after  all  their  ^.conciliatory 
flourishes,  the  Whig  Ministers  have  pro- 
posed— nothing  less  'than  to  suspend  the 
constitution  of  Lower  Canada,  and  to  give 
absolute  power  there  to  a  Governor  and 
Councillors,  holding  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown,  f 

Still  we  are  of  opinion  that  that  measure 
was  necessary,  and  that  Lord  John  Russell's 
bill,  as  amended  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was 
wisely  passed,  and  the  emergency  created  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Assembly;  of  which 
body,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  resolved, 
that  ■■  they  had  abdicated  the  government, 
and  that  the  house  was  thereby  vacant." 

In  that  emergency,  it  was  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity that  some  such  act  should  pass  with- 
out delay,  and  it  was  impossible  to  accom- 
plish with  due  rapidity  a  more  permanent 
arrangement. 

But  we  greatly  disapprove  of  the  steps 
which  the  Government  is  taking  with  a 
view  to  that  permanent  arrangement. 

Of  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham, as  Governor  General,  we  say  nothing. 
It  has  certainly  been  very  well  received  by 
all  parties  in  this  country.  It  is  not  the  way 
of  the  Tories  to  find  fault  with  an  appoint- 
ment made  by  the  Crown,  without  some  evi. 

t  January  16,  xl.  50. 

t  This  is  the  effect  of  theAct,  2  Vict.  c.  9. 


dence  of  its  impropriety.  The  Radicals 
fancy  that  Lord  Durham  is  their  leader. 
The  Whigs,  if  not  a  little  afraid  of  him, 
certainly  admire  him  most  at  a  distance. 
And  one  cause  of  his  popularity  is,  that  he 
is  not  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. Yet  one  thing  a  little  startles 
us.  While  we  give  credit  to  Lord  Durham 
for  considerable  talents,  a  high  sense  of 
honour,  and  many  virtues,  we  own  it  is  new 
to  us  to  hear  of  his  powers  of  conciliation. 
How  comes  it,  if  such  be  his  qualities,  that 
he  is  not  in  the  Cabinet  1  We  have  heard, 
indeed,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
pact alliance  with  another  Lord  for  a  pur- 
pose which,  abused  as  the  term  is,  can 
scarcely  be  called  liberal,  it  has  been  found 
rather  difficult  to  act  with  him. 

But  allowing  Lord  Durham  to  be  a  fit 
man  for  Governor  General,  we  object  to  an- 
other mission  of  inquiry.  With  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  the  question  of  uniting  the 
two  provinces,  there  is  nothing  to  inquire 
about;  there  is  no  point  upon  which  minis- 
ters, or  parliament  can  want  further  mate- 
rials. Excepting  that  being  composed 
of  one  man,  it  may  not  be  quite  so  contro- 
versial, this  commission  is  liable  to  all  the 
objections  made  to  that  of  1835.  And  it  is, 
as  well  as  that,  liable  to  the  objection  which 
we  have  made  to  the  Committee  of  1828. 

From  the  circumstances  under  which 
Lord  Durham  is  sent,  and  especially  from 
the  communication  to  parliament,  publica- 
tion and  sale  of  his  instructions,  he  must 
make  a  public  report.  Ministers  have  cast 
away  their  right  to  require  from  him  a  se- 
cret and  confidential  opinion  ;  ail  that  he 
says  must  be  laid  before  parliament,  and 
sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  hemispheres 
at  two  pence  per  sheet.  Are  ministers  pre- 
pared to  do  no  more  and  no  less  than  he  re- 
commends? If  not,  how  weakly  and  how 
idly  is  this  new  embarrassment  created, 
which  will  arise  from  their  rejecting  the 
counsel  of  their  chosen  delegate! 

But  now,  turning  aside  from  ministerial 
vagaries  and  party  politics,  let  us  consider 
the  measures  which,  in  the  relative  position 
of  England  and  Canada,  it  will  be  just  and 
wise  to  adopt. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  question  of 
Emancipation. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  unite  the  two  Ca- 
nadies,  and,  sometimes,  to  unite  all  the  co- 
lonies, with  the  view  of  their  forming,  at  no 
distant  period,  an  independent  federative 
state.  This  extensive  project  is  more  than 
we  can  comprise  in  our  space  :  we  give  no 
opinion  upon  it  at  present.  But  not  only  to 
this,  but  to  the  project  of  reuniting  the  two 
Canadas,  we  say,  the  settlement  of  the  Con- 
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stitution  of  Lower  Canada  must  not  be  post- 
poned. We  must  not  in  a  hurry  force  the 
one  province  upon  another;  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  either  province  is 
now  desirous  of  the  union.  Lord  Durham 
may  obtain  opinions  and  weigh  them  well, 
but  he  must  not  interrupt  the  settlement  of 
Lwer  Canada. 

Emancipation  and  annexation  we  for  the 
present  equally  reject. 

The  three  great  questions  which  remain, 
namely,  the  financial  question,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  re- 
sponsible cabinet, — all  depend  upon  a  pre- 
liminary question,  how  much  of  the  spirit 
and  practice  of  the  British  Constitution  can 
be  transferred  to  Canada? 

It  may  strike  a  careless  observer,  and  we 
fear  that  it  has  appeared  to  those  who  were 
capable  of  more  accurate  observation,  to  be 
possible  to  have  two  or  more  independent 
states,  each  with  a  free  constitution,  under 
one  king,  and  forming  one  empire.  Ireland 
was  (arter  1782)  independent,  why  not  Ca- 
nada 1 

Ireland,  from  the  time  at  which  she  be- 
came independent,  to  that  at  which  she  be- 
came incorporated  with  Great  Britain,  was 
governed  by  influence.  Unquestionably  the 
Irish  parliament  might  have  so  exercised  its 
power  as  greatly  to  embarrass  England,  and 
as  we  have  already  said,  there  was  once  but 
a  narrow  escape  from  a  collision.  It  was 
the  possibility  of  this  collision  that  produced 
the  union. 

Lord  Grenville,  in  introducing  the  meas- 
ure to  the  Lords,  thus  concluded  an  expo- 
sition, very  applicable  to  the  present  ques- 
tion, of  the  incompatibility  of  two  indepen- 
dent legislatures  in  the  same  empire.  "  The 
countries  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
either  giving  up  the  exercise  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  (he  parliament  of  the  one  coun- 
try, or  of  ail  bond  of  connection  between 
the  two."* 

In  the  case  of  Ireland  the  only  remedy 
was  an  incorporated  legislature.  Ireland 
was  too  rich  and  too  powerful  to  acquiesce 
in  any  other,  and  she  was,  moreover,  too 
essential  a  part  of  the  empire.  Her  con- 
currence was  necessary,  and  her  support 
important,  in  wars  and  preparations  for 
war.  Great  Britain,  for  her  own  sake, 
could  not  contemplate  the  alternative  of 
separation.  And  her  propinquity  admitted 
of  that  remedy,  which  was  unquestionably 
most  complete  for  the  evils  which  it  was 
intended  to  cure,  though  there  are  also 
some  points  of  superiority  in  the  remedy 
which  is  applicable  to  a  distant  colony. 


That  remedy  consists  in  confining  the 
independent  functions  of  the  colonial  legis- 
lature to  such  matters  as  concern  herself 
only,  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  general 
interests  of  the  empire,  or  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  supremacy  of  the  parent  state ; 
to  which  supremacy  it  is  (amongst  other 
things)  essential  that  the  king's  govern- 
ment in  the  colony  should  be  independent. 
This  rule  implies  that  the  colony  consists 
of  persons  having  a  common  interest;  and 
affords,  moreover,  the  materials  for  a  legisla- 
ture which  may  be  trusted  for  making  just 
and  equal  laws,  and  providing  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  Justice.  If  not,  it  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  a  paternal  government  to  inter- 
pose with  its  supreme  authority,  as  it  is  the  du- 
ty  of  the  select  class,  which  elects  and  compo- 
ses a  legislature,  to  provide  for  those  to 
whom  that  function  is  denied.  And  if  the 
colonists  are  of  two  descriptions  or  races,  not 
having,  or  think  they  have  not,  common  inte- 
rests, it  is  then  the  duty  of  the  parent  state 
to  see  that  there  is  no  dangerous  collision  be- 
tween the  two ;  and  more  especially  to  pro. 
tect  its  own  peculiar  people  who  may  settle 
in  the  colony.  Such  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  we  contend — 

1st,  That  the  Constitution  of  Lower  Cana- 
da ought  not  to  be  re-established  without 
the  institution  of  a  "Civil  List." 
And  considering  the  state  of  the  province, 
the  probability  of  a  contest  of  races,  the  in- 
sufficient  education    of  the  legislators,  we 
hold— 

2nd,  That  this  Civil  List  ought  to  provide 
not  only  for  the  government,  but  for  the 
Judges,  and   for  the   administration  of 
justice. 
In  regard  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
government,  we  think  that  the  former  prac- 
tice of  England  is  more  applicable  to  Cana- 
da,* than  that  which  has  lately  superseded  it. 
We  would  therefore  not  leave  the  govern- 
ment dependent  upon  the  votes  of  the  As- 
sembly, lor  any  pari  of  the  ordinary  expen- 
diture, fixed  upon  a  moderate  scale.     As 
for  the  judges,  there  is  no  difference  of  opini- 
on, but  we  would   add,    (with   Sir   Charles 
Grey,)  the  expenses  of  administering  justice ; 
seeing    especially   that   these,   in    England, 
though  not  provided  for  by  a  grant  of  Parlia- 
ment, are  (by  means  of  fees,  rates,  and  other 
such  receipts)  equally  independent  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  utility  of  this  Civil  List,  whether  grant- 
ed for  the  Queen's  life,  or  for  seven  years, 
would  be  annihilated  if  it  were  dependent,  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  on  the  pleasure  of  the 


*  Pari.  Hist,  xxxiv.  664. 


*  We  think  too,  that  it  is  more  fit  for  England 
and  more  congenial  with  our  Constitntion. 
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Assembly.  The  government  must  look  to 
Parliament  itself  for  the  renewal,  or  it  will 
be  periodically  powerless. 

It  is  objected,  that  this  arrangement  will 
deprive  the  Assembly  of  its  constitutional 
power  of  controlling  the  government  by  re- 
fusing supplies. 

Our  answer  has  been  partly  anticipated  in 
a  former  page.  Our  arrangement  would 
leave  to  the  Assembly,  as  much  of  the  power 
enjoyed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  as  is 
compatible  with  the  colonial  state.  The  go- 
vernment would  be  unable,  without  its  con- 
currence, to  engage  in  any  expensive  scheme, 
or  to  make  use  of  any  part  of  the  Revenue 
at  its  own  pleasure  ;*  for  it  is,  of  course,  a 
part  of  our  proposal,  as  it  is  of  that  of  the 
government,  that  the  entire  surplus  of  Reve. 
nue,  beyond  the  Civil  List,  should  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  legislature.  It  is  even  proba- 
ble that  this  surplus  would  give  the  Assembly 
a  considerable  influence  over  the  measures 
of  the  colonial  government.  But  the  govern- 
ment would  be  free  to  exercise  its  necessary 
powers  ;  it  could  never  be  reduced  to  the  al- 
ternative of  concession,  or  starvation. 

Adam  Smith  had  said  that  M  the  American 
Colonists  had  their  rights  secured  to  them  in 
the  same  degree  and  by  the  same  means  as 
we."  Hear  a  remark  upon  this  saying,  by 
an  elementary  writer  upon  Colonies  : 

"  The  relation  of  dependency  which  a  co- 
lonial establishment  supposes  could  never  be 
insured  by  a  delegation  of  that  authority  to 
the  governor,  or  an  extentsion  of  those  rights 
to  the  people,  which  give  energy  to  the  execu- 
tive power  and  secure  complete  liberty  to  the 
subjects  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  To  take 
one  example  only  of  the  radical  difference 
between  the  two  systems.  The  influence  of 
the  Commons  from  their  power  of  withhold- 
ing supplies,  which  almost  always  prevents 
the  negative  of  the  crown  from  being  exerted 
in  Great  Britain,  and  is  indeed  the  great  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  British  Constitution,  has  evi- 
dently almost  no  existence  on  the  colonial 
system  ;  accordingly  every  measure  proposed 
by  the  colonial  legislature,  that  did  not  meet 
with  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  British  Ca- 
binet, was  sure  to  be  rejected  in  the  last  in- 
stance by  the  crown.  *  *  *  Nor  is  this 
political  arrangement,  which  altogether  re- 
verses the  balance  of  the  powers  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Colonies,  the  consequence 
of  any  arbitrary  or  accidental  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  is  essential  to  the  dependence  of  the 
Colonies,  and  a  necessary  part  of  their  subor- 
dinate constitution.  It  is  the  legal  mode  of 
enforcing  subjection,  consistently  with  the 
forms  of  the  British  government."—  Broug- 
ham's Colonial  Policy,  ii.  25. 


*  The  exception  of  whatever  small  sum  may 
be  allowed  for  contingencies  is  not  a  material  ex- 
ception. 


One  consequence  of  making  the  govern- 
ment independent,  is  assuredly  to  enable  it 
to  exercise  the  veto.  "  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  protect  the  mother  country  from  clashing 
decisions  of  the  provincial  legislature,  with- 
out the  actual  exercise  of  the  veto,  which  in 
our  English  Constitution  is  perpetually  dor- 
mant. Let  the  question  be  of  one  trade ;  or 
let  it  be  one  in  which  the  interests  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  colonial  community,  which  is  the 
peculiar  object  of  British  protection.  An 
Act  passes  the  two  Houses  in  the  Colony,  in- 
juriously and  unfairly  affecting  those  inte- 
rests. The  assent  of  the  crown  is  refused 
by  the  governor.  The  Assembly  remon- 
strates, threatens  to  exercise  its  power  of 
withholding  the  supplies,  and  the  King  is 
disposed  to  instruct  the  governor  to  yield, 
rather  than  produce  that  inconvenient  conse- 
quence. Meanwhile  the  suffering  minority 
petitions  the  British  House  of  Commons; 
their  prayer  is  heard,  and  the  crown  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  Commons  of  England  to  pre- 
vent by  his  royal  prerogative  the  injury  with 
which  the  petitioners  are  threatened.  The 
English  ministers  hesitate,  and  now  the  Com- 
mons of  England  threaten  to  shut  the  much 
richer  purse  which  is  in  their  hands. 

If  we  have  put  an  extreme  case  it  is  not 
beyond  that  which  the  Assembly  assumes 
as  its  rightful  course. 

Much  of  what  we  have  said  and  quoted 
on  the  Financial  control  is  applicable  to  the 
Assembly's  demand  of  a  responsible  cabi- 
net. But  it  is  not  a  matter  for  legislation, 
and  the  Assembly's  wishes  cannot  be  rea- 
lized without  that  absolute  power  over  the 
purse  which  it  is  proposed  to  withhold  from 
them. 

The  abolition  of  the  Legislative  Council 
was  once  proposed  as  a  sort  of  compromise  ■ 
but  it  was  judiciously  objected  that  this 
would  oblige  the  governor  to  put  his  veto 
upon  the  acts  of  the  Assembly,  whereas  his 
wishes  may  now  be  anticipated  in  the  Up- 
per Chamber. 

We  are  aware  that  our  suggestions  may 
be  said  to  be  less  liberal  towards  the  people 
of  Canada  than  those  either  of  Whigs  or 
Tories.  But  we  hold  that  if  the  govern- 
ment is  independent  it  can  be  more  liberal. 
If  it  has  no  applications  to  make  on  its  own 
part  to  the  Assembly,  it  will  consider  the 
suggestions  of  the  Legislature  with  asino-le 
view  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  Colony. 

But  still  the  more  aristocratic  chamber  is 
required,  not  so  much  in  this  state  of  things 
for  supporting  the  monarchy  as  for  mode- 
rating the  democracy,  and  for  giving  due 
weight  to  the  upper  classes,  whether  in 
point  of  property  or  of  intelligence.  And 
surely  this  want  is  greatest  where  the  dem- 
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ocratic  assembly  is  elected  by  persons  of  no 
education,  and  is  in  part  composed  of  such 
persons. 

a^The  more  independent  the  government 
is  the  more  safely  it  can  comply  with  the 
demand  of  the  Assembly,  that  the  Council 
should  be  made  more  independent  of  the 
Crown, 

There  is  still  another  ground  for  retain- 
ing a  non-elective  chamber.  The  repre- 
sentative system  in  Canada  gives  a  weight 
to  numbers  rather  than  to  property,  and 
thus  gives  an  advantage  to  the  Canadians 
of  French  origin.  And  this  inequality  has 
been  increased  since  1828,  by  an  act  of  the 
Colonial  Legislature,  to  which  the  king's 
ministers  assented,  through  an  incautious 
application  of  the  principle  of  leaving  local 
matters  to  the  local  legislature.  This  Con- 
stitutional  law  ought  to  have  been  an  ex- 
ception. The  supreme  authority  ought  to 
have  dictated  a  rule,  proportioning  the  mem- 
bers rather  to  the  number  of  qualified  elec 
tors  than  of  people  generally. 

If  this  were  effected  there  would  be  some 
reason  in  the  observation — the  French  are 
the  more  numerous,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  more  powerful. 

But  we  dispute  the  absolute  power  of  the 
majority.  In  a  sovereign  State  it  is  a  ne- 
cessary evil,  though  there  often  checked  by 
an  upper  chamber;  in  a  Colony,  it  is  an 
evil  easily  to  be  avoided.  One  race  must 
not  be  permitted  to  pass  laws,  unequally  or 
injuriously  affecting  the  other.  If  the  Leg- 
islative Council  fails  in  preventing  it,  it 
must  be  defeated  by  the  royal  veto. 

We  have  no  space  for  more,*  and  must 
leave  Lord  Durham's  Instructions  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  exposure  of  their  eminent 
absurdity. 

Let  the  King's  government  in  Canada, 
and  the  judicial  administration,  be  made  in- 
dependent. Let  the  Legislative  Council  be 
made  as  much  as  possible  independent,  and 
the  representation  of  property,  let  an  even 
hand  be  kept  between  the  two  races,  and 
the  Canadians  of  French  and  English  ori- 
gin may  be  left  to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs, until  the  time  shall  come  when,  in 
common  with  their  neighbours,  they  may 
throw  off  the  colonial  character. 

*  Our  space  obliges  us  to  curtail  much.     In 
contracting  the  article  we  have  endeavoured  to 
dwell  principally  upon  those  points  of  the  case 
which  are  of  more  permanent  importance,  and 
upon  topics  which  have  not  occupied  so  much  as 
others  of  the  able  pamphlets  and  speeches  which 
have  been  published.    We  are  particularly  sorry  j 
to  be  compelled  to  leave  almost  unnoticed  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Instructions  to  Lord  Amherst,  which  \ 
have  been  published  by  the  House  of  Commons  , 
while  this  article  was  at  press.     A  more  clear,  I 


Art.  XL— Les  CEuvres  de  Walt,  publees 
en  Hindoustani :  2ePartie:  Traduction 
et  Notes:  (The  Works  of  Wali,  published 
in  Hindoustani:  Part  II.  Translations 
and  Notes.)  Par  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy. 
Paris,  1834-36. 

Against  Eastern  literature  generally  a 
strong  and  well-merited  impression  exists 
in  Europe,  and  more  particularly  in  Eng- 
land. We  cordially  assent  to  the  justice  of 
this  prepossession  in  a  very  great  degree, 
though  not  altogether  -,  and  if  our  remarks 
can  at  all  avail  to  point  out  where  the  error 
commences,  we  shall  have  done  much  to- 
wards dispelling  the  thick  fog  of  prejudice 
which  obscures  what  is  really  brilliant  in 
Oriental  literature  to  our  eyes,  and  towards 
removing  that  extraordinary  indifference  to 
every  thing  Eastern  which  arises  in  part 
from  our  knowledge,  but  more  from  our  ig- 
norance. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  believe  that  all 
experience  is  wrong;  that  established  hab- 
its, tastes,  and  modes  of  thinking  are  erro- 
neous in  proportion  to  their  diffusion ;  and 
that  because  an  individual  differs  from  a 
whole  nation,  they  ought  to  become  his 
converts.  Such  as  hold  these  doctrines 
may  indeed  excel  their  countrymen,  but 
only  in  ignorance  and  self  conceit.  The 
relative  wisdom,  of  the  single  sage,  and  of 
his  nation,  are  generally  in  the  proportion 
of  individual  to  national  existence.  He 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  grounds  of  their 
opinion  ;  but  this  is  his  deficiency,  not  theirs. 
Every  effect  has  a  cause ;  every  preju- 
dice or  fancy,  some,  however  slight  or  per- 
verted, foundation  in  truth.  Every  error 
has  some  portion  of  reason  for  its  basis, 
and  if  we  examine  it  close  and  candidly  we 
shall  elicit  a  portion  of  benefit.  It  is  not  in 
candid  minds  contrariety  to  fact,  but  the 
misapplication  of  this,  that  originates  the 
falsehood.  Let  the  test  be  applied  to  the 
Western  and  Eastern  taste. 

The  literature  of  Europe  is  clearly  trace- 
able in  its  origin  to  the  East:  the  latter 
bears  in  its  several  portions  the  characteris- 
tic marks  of  its  origination.  We  have  at 
present  only  to  deal  with  a  part  of  these. 
In  considering  in  our  XXXVth  Number, 
the  relics  of  Ancient  Persia,  we  pointed  out 
distinctly  the  sources  of  its  florid  and  de- 
fective taste  as  arising  out  of  a  creed  that 
confounded  the  Creator  and  the  created-' 
that  held  the  visible  as  a  portion  of  the  un- 

honest,  masterly  production  never  issued  from 
Downing  Street.  Lord  Glenelg  took  it  for  his 
model,  but  spoiled  it  by  his  tawdry  ornaments. 
We  would  confidently  submit  the  two  to  a  jury 
to  be  struck  by  Mr.  Roebuck. 
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seen  ;  the  tangible  as  part  of  the  immateri 
al ;  the  single  and  perishing  beauties  of 
nature  as  rays  of  the  One  Eternal  Infini- 
tude. The  Gorgeous  was  there  the  Ineffa- 
ble; the  Beautiful,  Deity.  And  as  the 
forms  that  delighted  the  senses,  though 
earthly,  included  Godhead,  the  words  that 
expressed  the  former  correspondingly 
shrouded  a  constant  and  mystic  allusion  to 
Him. 

Whatever  Europe  boasts  in  superiority 
of  Taste,  it  owes  to  Greece,  to  Homer,  and 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Whether  in- 
dividual or  collective,  and  it  is  certainly 
both,  the  unparalleled  strength  and  tireless 
energy  of  that  torrent  song  involved  and 
swept  the  human  heart  along  its  course  in 
unbroken  sway;  all  effort,  all  energy,  all 
nature  in  its  path,  being  overwhelmed  and 
borne  onward  in  the  one  direction  of  that 
flood* 

The  imitative  powers  that  might  have 
rushed  on  to  extravagance  in  the  works  of 
his  followers,  were  checked  by  the  same 
hand  that  had  introduced  the  magic  rhapso- 
dy. The  cold  and  stern  institutions  of 
Sparta,  rejecting  Genius  and  abhorring 
Imagination, checked  Passion  into  stone  and 
depressed  Fancy  with  a  sneer.  Yet  the 
impetus  was  given:  Homer  still  lived  and 
breathed  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
and  Greece  but  breathed  with  him  ;  but 
the  infant  Hercules  of  her  spirit  found  a 
Spartan  task-master:  the  early  efforts  01 
exaggeration  were  fettered  by  an  iron 
scorn. 

Sparta  was  an  isolated  state:  the  simplic- 
ity she  maintained  might  influence  and 
morally  regulate,  but  could  not  bind  the 
genius  of  Greece.  A  taste  for  vigour  and 
conciseness  was  nevertheless  thus  origina- 
ted,  for  restraint  invigorates  the  powers 
which  positive  prohibition  enervates. 
Taught  thus  to  weigh  its  own  fancies,  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  itself,  or  else  incur  by 
extravagance  the  ridicule  of  vivacious 
Greece,  the  poet  husbanded  his  strength, 
and  sought  only  to  imitate  nature.  She  as- 
sisted her  votary:  the  very  soil  of  Europe 
was  comparatively  unproductive  of  those 
objects  of  sense  which  lull  the  imagination 
of  the  East;  the  republican  rivalries,  the 
temperature  of  the  skies,  induced  energy, 
not  exhaustion;  but,  while  intellects  and  in- 
terests struggled,  the  rose  was  unknown  to 
Greece. 

The  accidents  of  rule  and  climate  thus 
favourable  to  mental  developement  in 
Greece,  and  subsequently  in  Europe,  were 
proportionately  hostile  in  the  wide  sove- 
reignties and  glowing  luxuriance  of  Asia. 
Prohibited  from  the  strong  excitement  of 
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politics,  the  subject -slave  was  virtually  pro- 
hibited from  all ;   his  intellect,  chained,  left 
him  free  only  to  the   pleasures  of  sense; 
and  the  individual  despotism  of  riches  and 
subordinate  power  was  lost  in  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  an  Eastern  Empire,  uncontrolled  by 
the  superior  lord,  or  by  the  check  of  popu- 
lar jealousy  and  opinion.     Thought  was  a 
laborious    uselessness,   and   fancy   became 
sensuous  because  luxury  itself  was  a  neces- 
sity :  the  mind,  forbidden  to  range,  contract- 
ed itself  to  the  eye,  and  earth  lavished  all 
her  charms  for  the  exaggerations  of  sense; 
the  shade  of  his  chinar  was  happiness,  the 
streak  of  the  tulip  variety,  the   hyacinth, 
bloom,  the  narcissus  tenderness;  the  ripple 
of  the  stream  was  an  exertion,  and  the  foun- 
tain a  dream  of  delight  to  the  entranced  and 
voluptuous  Persian,  while  the  light  of  wo- 
man's eye  was  on  his  heart  and  the  light 
of  her  spirit  his  soul  informing  sense.     To 
a  mind  so  unformed,  yet  so  impassioned, 
Eastern  night  was  a  bliss,  his  garden  an 
Eden,   his  glittering  palace,  paradise;  the 
nightingale  his  voice  of  love  and  wail,  and 
his  rose  of  an  hundred  leaves  an  aromatic 
life,  her  sultry  blush  but  the  flushes  of  a 
tenderness  treasuring,  yet  breathing  back 
the  love  he  gazed  on  her  again.     It  was 
the  delirium  of  rapture  unrestrained;  en- 
trancing the  senses,  but  enervating  and  de- 
basing the  soul. 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  inquire  what- 
causes  in  Arabia  originally  produced  an  ef- 
fect on  her  literature  equally  different  from 
that  of  Greece  as  of  Persia.  Since  the  Hin- 
dustanee  is  but  a  modern  corruption  of  the 
Hinduee  with  the  Persian  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages, having  referred  to  the  first  of  these 
sources,  we  must  now  examine  the  second, 
only  so  far  as  connected  immediately  with 
our  subject. 

The  confidence  of  a  divine  inspiration  and 
the  weight  of  the  Prophetic  character,  (taking 
these  merely  in  their  human  sense,)  had 
given  to  the  bursts  of  the  Hebrew  Poets  a 
loftiness  unequalled  by  the  breathings  of  un- 
assisted nature ;  and  there  is  more  beauty 
than  wildness,  force  rather  than  distraction, 
in  the  Oriental  hues  that  tinge  without  dis- 
colouring, in  the  irregular  glow  t«t  imbues 
without  tainting,  the  bardic  ev<"^atlons  of  Ju. 
dah  with  the  imagery  of  t^  East.  But  the 
strains  of  the  Koran  had  a  far  humbler 
source,  in  the  ela^ration  of  a  dreamy  and 
late-educated  "lind  J  t0°  imperfect  to  dis- 
cover tb^  ia^se  taste  °f  Arab  composition, 
an(]  with  too  much  at  stake  to  permit  a  doubt 
ot  its  proper  perfection.  The  weariness  that 
results  from  witnessing  hopeless  efforts,  and 
the  confusion  of  a  mind  entangled  amongst 
Hebrew  traditions  and  the  base  superstition 
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of  the  Arabian  tribes  :  borrowing  yet  repu- 
diating the  Magian  lore,  and  rivalling  yet 
courting  the  Christian  by  a  patchwork  from 
his  creed  :  all  this  mass  of  vague  and  mon- 
strous shaplessness  the  Mahommedan  is 
bound  to  admire  and  to  imitate.  It  is  the 
canon  alike  of  his  creed  and  his  taste ;  and 
departure  fiom  either  is  a  sin  against  both. 
Crude  and  debased  therefore  in  its  theology, 
the  Koran  vitiates  while  the  Old  Testament 
elevates ;  from  that  the  followers  of  Mahom- 
med  refer  the  highest  emanations  to  mere 
sense.  It  is  strange  to  see  a  creed  appa- 
rently resembling  our  own,  (one  Christian 
divine  at  least  has  considered  it  a  kindred 
revelation ;)  yet  debasing  religion  by  sheer 
absurdities,  and,  farther,  turning  it  into  a 
bauble  plaything  for  illustrating  the  sports  of 
fancy  and  similitudes  of  beauty ;  shocking 
the  best  and  holiest  feelings,  the  noblest  as 
well  as  the  commonest  taste,  breaking  up  the 
sealed  wells  of  devotional  solitude,  and  leav- 
ing its  waters  as  a  muddy  pool,  trampled  by 
every  beast  of  the  passing  caravan. 

It  is  this  style  that  in  a  great  measure  forms 
the  difference  between  Hind ustanee  and  Hin- 
duee  Poetry  ;  the  former  bringing  an  ample 
portion  of  Mahommedan  vitiation  into  the 
purity  of  the  native  taste,  which  more  than 
any  in  Asia  assimilates  the  Hinduee  to  the 
English,  in  simplicity  though  not  in  energy. 
The  Hinduee  infuses  into  the  Sanscrit  or  sa- 
cred tongue  much  of  this  same  simplicity,  or 
native  taste  ;  but  the  great  poems  in  the  latter 
language  develope  the  system  of  Brahmin- 
ism,  a  figuratively  historical  form  ;  we  recog- 
nize reality  under  the  veil  of  fiction  ;  a  poet's 
genius  moulding  the  actually  past  into  fable. 

The  Hinduee  and  Sanscrit  are  also  exclu- 
ded beyond  a  few  words  for  the  sake  of  de- 
finition from  the  present  survey ;  but  we  take 
this  occasion,  nevertheless,  to  disclaim  the 
silly  sophism  of  a  high  but  worthless  authori- 
ty, that  the  lays  of  nations  are  not  their  le- 
gends :  that  their  mythos  is  not  their  history  ; 
and  that  therefore  it  is  hopeless  to  examine 
for  facts  the  only  documents  that  are  left  us, 
the  only  ones  also  that  our  earliest  ancestry 
could  possess  or  could  leave  us. 

We  V^iow  not  why  Herder  also  should 
have  imaged  that  Homer  cast  away  the 
ancient  mytho^gy  in  order  to  write  history. 
So  far  from  casting  away,  he  preserved  that 
mythology ;  but  the  i*vt  0f  writing  had  en- 
tirely  changed  the  system  0f  history.  If 
Cadmus  carried  some  letters  ir>0  Greece  or 
even  the  alphabet,  in  the  time  of  looses  *  if 
Palamedes  added  (evidently  Eastern)  char- 
acters to  this  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  one  or 
more  narrators  of  that  siege  might  have 
known  them,  or  at  any  rate  the  immediate 
followers,  reciters,  and  admirers  of  the  Ho- 


meric poems  might  carefully  preserve  them ; 
and  this  either  in  writing,  or  by  the  practice 
we  pointed  out  in  a  recent  No.  (XXXIX.  p. 
141.)  as  prevalent  among  the  Arabs,  and 
which  at  once  establishes  the  practicability, 
by  the  practice,  of  oral  preservation. 

We  affirm,  in  full  confidence  of  every 
proof  and  defiance  of  opposite  and  unground- 
ed assertion,  that  there  is  not  a  Mythos  but 
involves  history,  not  a  cloud  interposed  by 
poetic  Beauty  but  shrouds  and  preserves 
some  favoured  child  of  the  skies.  If  reality 
were  not  the  source  of  Mythos,  what  is  either, 
or  both  ?  what  is  the  former  ?  what  was  the 
last?  Invention  is  not  creation  of  the  un- 
known, but  combination  of  the  results  of  facts 
and  actuality;  occurring  possibly  at  distance 
of  time  or  of  place ;  extrinsic  perhaps,  but 
not  the  less  Experiences — Truth,  enlarged 
by  fancy,  remoteness,  and  fear. 

We  appear  to  have  digressed,  but  this  is 
only  in  seeming ;  for  our  argument  affects 
the  very  point,  where  prepossession  becomes 
prejudice — an  error  entailing  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  ignorance;  beginning  in  this 
alone,  and  fixing  us  hopelessly  there.  Are 
we  then  on  the  faith  of  an  unproved  and  un- 
provable assertion  to  determine  that  legends 
are  not  records,  and  that  the  earliest  vehicles 
of  History  necessarily  turn  it  into  Fable. 
The  Englishman,  whose  connections,  some 
in  every  society,  are  in  the  East ;  who  values 
himself  on  his  variety  of  encyclopedias 
knowledge ;  who  runs  to  even  every  new 
folly,  and  every  passing  quack  that  promises 
him  an  extension  of  science  into  impossibili- 
ty ;  yet  turns  from  the  history  of  those  coun- 
tries that  cradled  his  early  race,  that  involve 
the  interests  of  those  he  holds  dear,  and  that 
fill  the  teeming  womb  of  immediate  futurity 
with  changes,  perhaps  dangers,  that  he  predi- 
cates as  threatening  his  nation. 

A  little  labour  might  unravel  the  clue  ;  but 
who  shall  attempt  while  there  are  none  to 
encourage?  We  seek  to  buy  knowledge; 
we  pant  for  novelty  at  any  price ;  we  look 
for  it  in'the  clouds  of  air,  or  of  a  prognosti- 
cator's  bemuddled  brain,  but  we  will  not  re- 
ceive it  from  that  quarter  of  earth  whence 
alone  it  can  come,  even  after  vainly  search- 
ing everywhere  else,  and  resigning  from 
these  all  hope  of  the  issues  of  History.  Is 
this  indifference  a  superiority  of  wisdom,  or 
of  ignorance  ?     Is  it  apathy,  even  to  shame  ? 

Where  is  the  Shah-Nameh  ?  It  sleeps  for 
us  in  its  native  tongue,  though  purified  by 
the  long  labours  of  Macan,  unnoticed  even 
in  his  distant  grave.  There  are  numbers 
-*'ho  could  translate  that  early  History  of 
Pers'w,  Sole  relic  and  record  of  the  cradle  of 
earliest  in*n.  Where  are  the  Mahabharata 
and  Ramayuna,  traditions  of  Ceylon   and 
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Hindostan,  the  fountain  of  science,  the  mira- 
cle of  language?  We  know  not  even  the 
names  of  Ferdousi,  Jyavansa,  and  Vyasa. 
The  labours  of  our  own  Asiatic  Society  are 
known  everywhere,  but  at  home  ;  their  funds, 
to  the  national  disgrace,  always  inadequate, 
may  be  suffered  to  fail,  unless  they  take  to 
meteorology  and  predict  sunshine  for  Cal- 
cutta, or  bring  thence  more  sagaciously  a 
novel  store  of  moonshine  for  London  itself. 

The  Inscriptions  of  Persepolis  are  read 
and  commentated  by  foreigners,  while  our 
antiquarian  enlightenment  is  still  wondering 
whether  those  marks  are  accidental !  Bur- 
nouf  is  unheard  of;  De  Tassy  unknown  or 
unappreciated  ;  and  even  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 
the  revered  of  Europe,  the  learned,  and  the 
loved,  dies  in  the  fulness  of  honours  and 
years,  with  scarcely  the  passing  notice  of  an 
English  newspaper  obituary.  We  do  not 
ask  with  the  Arab,  "  Is  a  light  extinguished 
from  the  skies  ?" — but  we  feel  that  the  loss 
relieves  our  ignorance,  which  would  other- 
wise have  ostracised  him  in  weariness  of  his 
praise,  or  black-balled  him,  as  unknown  in 
the  clubs. 

It  must  be  owned  however  on  the  other 
hand  that  those  who  have  endeavoured  to 
render  Orientalism  more  popular  in  Britain, 
have  too  often  demanded  from  a  cultivated 
taste  and  a  manly  vigour  of  judgment  the 
blind  and  indiscriminating  admiration  they 
themselves  paid  to  the  idol  they  chose  to 
worship.  The  more  obscure  a  MS.  the 
higher,  they  deemed,  must  necessarily  be  its 
value ;  in  the  very  ratio  of  its  probable  worth- 
lessness.  If  a  poem  was  translated,  its  de. 
fects  were  gratuitously  enlarged,  its  combi- 
nations dislocated,  its  epithets  turned  into 
whole  phrases.  Instead  of  comparing  the 
genius  of  the  two  languages,  the  most  awk- 
ward form  was  selected  of  what  was  cour- 
teously termed  literal  version ;  the  original 
prolixity  became  interminable ;  and  the 
translator  received  all  praise  for  his  resolu- 
tion in  finishing  to  write  what  no  one  else 
would  even  begin  to  read.  Thus  passages 
which,  properly  rendered,  have  been  found 
absolute  parallels  to  some  in  Shakspeare,* 
were  rendered  utterly  impracticable ;  thoughts 
which  he  has  used  took  the  semblance  of 
monstrosity  ;  and  language  he  would  appear 
(but  for  the  impossibility)  to  have  translated, 
have  been  marked  with  the  scorn  of  no  vul- 
gar judges  in  English.f 

We  have  dwelt  the  more  freely  upon  these 
preliminary  considerations  because  the  name 
of  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  is  too  honourably 
known  among  scholars  to  require  any  illus- 


tration from  our  hands.  We  are  bound 
however  to  give  some  account  of  his  book, 
and  are  satisfied  that  there  is  not  a  reader 
who  will  consider  him  obnoxious  to  any  the 
slightest  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  With 
that  modesty  which  is  the  very  mark  of 
real  but  unconscious  merit  we  find  him 
dedicating  his  present  labour  to  the  two  men 
best  qualified  to  appreciate  it,  De  Sacy,  and 
our  countryman  J.  Shakspeare,  the  learned 
and  able  compiler  of  the  Hindustanee  Dic- 
tionary ;  the  latter  of  whom,  in  graceful 
acknowledgment,  he  addresses  as  "  his 
master." 

The  merits  of  the  editing,  fortunately,  do 
not  come  in  the  way  of  a  popular  journal ; 
nor  indeed  is  there  anything  to  remark  on 
this  head  beyond  its  accuracy  and  the  felicity 
of  research  and  illustration  to  be  expected 
from  this  various,  eminent,  and  accomplished 
scholar. 

From  the  causes  already  assigned,  namely, 
the  defects  of  Mosleman  taste,  we  cannot 
offer  much  in  the  way  of  extract  to  the 
reader :  and  M.  de  Tassy's  own  sound  and 
candid  judgment  has  prevented  him  from 
attempting  to  render  those  passages — unfor- 
tunately too  numerous  in  this  class  of  writers 
— of  petty  conceits  and  play  upon  words ; 
the  easy  substitute    for  thought  and  genius. 

The  biography  of  Eastern  poets  is  gener- 
ally scanty,  and  always  deficient  in  material 
dates  and  facts ;  for  in  countries  destitute  of 
fixed  institutions  and  patient  training  of  the 
general  mind,  indolence  asks  nothing  beyond 
the  power  of  imagination  to  bestow.  The 
little  that  can  be  given  of  his  biography  we 
offer  to  the  reader. 

Schah  Wali  Ullah,  the  father  of  Hindus- 
tanee poetry,  was  a  native  of  Guzrat,  and 
probably  of  Surat,  if  we  may  judge  from  a 
poem  he  has  left  in  its  praise,  exalting  it 
above  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  and  remind- 
ing us,  though  unfavorably,  of  the  beautiful 
ode  to  Shiraz  by  Hafiz,  to  whom  M.  de  Tas- 
sy  compares  him.  This  we  presume  is  not 
as  a  rival,  which  would  certainly  be  above 
his  deserts,  but  as  a  mysticist,  and  also  as 
excelling,  like  the  great  Persian,  all  his  coun- 
trymen, who  grant  him  the  palm  of  supe- 
riority ;  and  which  with  usual  oriental  exag- 
geration he  frankly  claims  for  himself,  even 
over  the  nightingale,  "  the  Prince  of  Har- 
mony." He  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  and  in  various  parts  of  India, 
as  Delhi,  Bengal,  and  the  Deccan,  the  pecu- 
liar dialect  of  which  last  kingdom  occurs 
frequently  in  his  Odes.  He  seems  to  have 
praised  equally  the  Sunnites  and  the  Shias, 
the  two  great  sects  of  the  Mahommedans;  the 
former  of  whom,  as  the  Turks,  abominate 
Ali ;  and  the  latter,  as  the  Persians,  hold  him 
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in  reverence  as  a  prophet.  This  impartiali- 
ty was,  we  suspect,  probably  the  result  of 
mysticism  and  its  tolerant  indifference  rather 
than  subserviency  to  circumstances ;  since 
M.  de  Tassy  remarks  that  he  never  men- 
tions or  lauds  any  sovereign,  in  which  re- 
spect he  differs  from  his  most  celebrated  suc- 
cessors, Meer,  Hassan,  and  Sauda,  who  load 
with  praise  the  princess  under  whom  they 
wrote. 

The  Odes  (ghuzals)  of  Wali  are  not  nu- 
merous :  his  style  is  concise  for  an  Orien- 
tal poet,  and  always  easy  and  elegant.  He 
may  indeed  be  considered,  says  his  able  edi- 
tor and  translator,  a  model  of  eloquence  to 
his  countrymen. 

We  have  already  stated  that  criticism  on 
the  execution  of  the  work  before  us  would 
be  as  superfluous  as  thankless  ;  but  admit- 
ting this  merit  of  execution,  we  must  not  let 
the  high  and  deserved  celebrity  of  M.  Gar- 
cin  de  Tassy  mislead  us  as  to  the  value  of 
the  class  of  writers  he  has  chosen  to  intro- 
duce to  Europe.  The  extravagance  and 
erring  taste  of  more  Western  Asia,  ingrafted 
on  the  simpler  strains  of  Hindusian,  have 
had,  in  our  opinion,  the  simple  effect  of  neu- 
tralizing both  the  beauties  and  defects  of  the 
two  styles.  The  calm,  pure,  and  intense 
simplicity  of  the  earlier  Indian  poets,  even 
where  encumbered  with  the  monstrous  and 
revolting  extravagances  of  Brahminism, 
breathes  that  hushed  and  moveless  stillness 
which,  like  the  glassy  surface  of  a  lake  or 
the  deep  repose  of  infancy,  steals  through 
the  outward  sense  and  pervades  the  heart, 
with  a  quietude  more  perfect  and  dear  than 
even  when  the  spirit  lies  mute  and  involved, 
burthened  with  beatitude  in  the  very  depths 
of  feeling  : — that  state,  which  the  sculpture 
of  Greece  so  often  sought  to  represent  in  its 
deities,  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  peculiar  attri- 
bute of  original  Hindustan.  Turned  to  the 
purposes  of  factitious  illustration,  this  power, 
purely  internal,  sinks  in  the  task  ;  and  the 
bolder  metaphor  of  the  west  is  thus  robbed 
of  the  daring  that  constitutes  its  principal 
charm,  and  which  was  sustained  by  the  ner- 
vous strength  of  the  Arabic,  by  Turkish 
stateliness,  or  the  dreamy  charm  of  the  Per- 
sian. The  mysticism  of  the  Arab  is  sensual- 
ly ardent,  of  the  Turk  elaborate,  of  the  Per- 
sian imaginative,  while  that  of  the  Hindu  is 
essentially  contemplative.  The  mixture  of 
this  with  either  of  the  former  is  therefore 
an  antagonism ;  a  vain  attempt  to  amalga- 
mate the  positive  with  the  negative,  conse- 
quently injurious  to  both. 

In  the  very  small  space  we  can  bestow 
upon  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  illustration 
at  present,  we  shall  devote  the  less  to  M.  de 
Tassy  because  we  trust  shortly  to  be  enabled 


to  offer  our  readers  a  fuller,  and  therefore 
more  gratifying  view  of  his  labours,  in  the 
enlarged  work,  we  trust  speedily  to  appear, 
on  the  Hindustanee  poets.  A  work  impor- 
tant to  more  than  one  professed  teacher  of 
the  Hindustanee  language  in  England,  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  affirm  the  non-existence 
of  any  original  compositions  in  a  language 
absolutely  abounding  in  poets  ! 

Our  extracts,  from  our  limits,  must  neces- 
sarily be  short :  but  it  will  be  seen,  unless 
spoiled  by  our  labours,  that,  with  all  the 
drawbacks  we  have  mentioned,  the  bard  se- 
lected by  M.  de  Tassy  is  far  from  destitute 
of  grace. 

u  What  crowds,  by  love  selected,  stray 
Lost  in  thy  tresses  darkening  path  ! 
That  glance,  where  soft  allurements  play, 
Those  eyes, oppress  my  heart  with  scathe. 

"  The  lover's  hand  may  seal  his  doom  ; 
Yes — in  thine  eyes  I  read  my  fate : 
The  beams  of  Heaven  thy  face  illume; 
Th'  Eternal,  lights  thy  Beauty's  state!'* 

We  have  here  attempted  to  illustrate  an 
opinion  given  in  a  preceding  page,  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  modifying  Orientalisms  utterly 
unsuited  in  their  literal  sense  for  European 
comprehension,  by  equivalents  familiar  to 
ourselves.  The  poet  in  the  fourth  line  calls 
his  chcrmer's  eyes  the  defenders,  or  guar- 
dians, of  the  glance  that  has  subjected  his 
heart : — thus  making  them  accomplices  ;  and 
in  a  phrase  far  more  extravagant  to  us  than 
it  would  be  considered  in  the  east.  In  the 
second  instance  the  lover  declares  he  sees 
his  doom  in  the  Mufti  of  her  eyes.  The 
Mufti  is  the  reader  of  the  Mosque,  and,  ac- 
ting in  his  well-known  capacity,  the  lover  be- 
holds the  reader  of  his  sentence  of  death. 
In  Europe  the  admirers  of  beauty  are  said 
to  read  her  eyes  themselves :  though  what 
is  written  there  we  do  not  pretend  to  deci- 
pher. 

There  is  something  more  than  prettyism 
in  the  following  sentence. 

"  If  I  could  enjoy  the  sight  of  thee  I  could 
compass  eternity." 

This  is  perhaps  easier  conceived  than  ex- 
plained, unless  we  take  refuge  in  the  doc- 
trine of  a  German  philosopher, 

"  Infinite  space  requires  infinite  time  to 
comprehend  it." 

He  that  could  receive  in  his  sense  all  the 
Ineffable  of  beauty  might  Lave  power  to 
conceive  also  the  Illimitable  of  endless  du- 
ration. 

This  attempt  however  at  the  sublime  very 
generally  stops  at  the  ridiculous. 

■  The  infidels  of  Europe  have  been  steeped 
in  infidelity  by  the  sight  of  the  locks  of  thy 
hair." 
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We  doubt  whether  the  cause  is  quite  suf- 
ficient for  tliis  grievous  catastrophe  :  but  it 
is  in  these  extravagances  that  the  admirers 
of  Eastern  poets,  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  the  divining  rod,  discover  a  well  of  mys- 
tical feeling  where  there  is  not  the  smallest 
appearance  fairly  above  ground,  to  warrant 
the  conclusion. 

The  really  mystic  portions  of  the  great 
Eastern  poets  display,  we  think,  a  purer  and 
nobler  simplicity  than  that,  for  instance, 
which  the  most  renowned  of  this  class  of 
commentators,  the  Turkish  Sudi,  in  general 
insists  upon  attributing  to  Hafiz.  We  would 
point,  in  addition,  to  the  singularly  beautiful 
poem  entitled  (le  Reveil)  the  Waking,  and 
which  we  shall  not  do  our  readers  the  injus- 
tice to  offer  in  any  but  M.  Da  Tassy's  own 
wo  ids — and  for  all  else  refer  them  to  his  de 
lightful  volumes. 

"Ne  perds  pas  ton  temps  dans  l'insouciance; 
sois  vigilant.  Jusqu'Si  quand  resteras-tu  dans 
le  sommeil  ?  reveille-toi,  reveille-toi.  Si  tu 
as  le  dessein  de  voir  la  face  de  cette  invisible 
et  spirituelle  beaute,  laisse,  avec  degout,  oui, 
lalsse  avec  degout  les  adorateurs  de  la  beaute 
materielle.  I m prime  d'abord  sur  ton  front 
l'empreinte  de  la  blessure  de  l'amour,  et  puis 
tu  pourras  te  mettre  &  la  tete,  oui,  k  la  tete 
de  ceux  que  l'amour  a  jetes  dans  le  chagrin. 
Cet  etre  resplendissant  d'eclat  parait  comme 
l'aurore  sur  l'horizon  du  monde.  O  mesyeux, 
il  n'est  pas  temps  de  dormir  ;  reveillez-vous. 
Wali  repete  jour  et  nuit  cet  hemistiche :  '  Ne 
perdons  pas  inutilement  le  temps;  veillons, 
veillons.'  "—p.  37. 

Having  spoken  of  Hindu  poetry,  we  can- 
not do  better  than  illustrate  its  simplicity  by 
the  following  beautiful  extract  from  the  late 
Colonel  Broughton's  specimens — premising 
that  the  lotus  is  the  symbol  of  beauty,  and 
that  a  mirror  is  a  customary  ornament  of 
woman  in  many  parts  of  Hindustan.  De- 
scribing a  lover  holding  a  silent  conference 
with  his  mistress, 

"  He  with  submissive  reverence  due 
A  lotus  to  his  forehead  pressed  : 
She  raised  her  mirror  to  his  view 

Then  turned  the  image  to  her  breast." 

If  this  is  not  the  elegance  of  simplicity  it 
has  no  existence. 
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A?i  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Ceylon,  com- 
•piled  from  Native  Annals  :  and  the  First 
Twenty  Chapters  of  the  Maharoanso. 
Translated  by  the  Hon.  George  Tumour, 
Esq.  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  Ceylon  :  1836. 
(Not  for  Sale.) 

The  records  of  Ceylon  are  so  imperfectly 


known  that  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  de- 
termine upon  a  single  point  of  its  earlier  his- 
tory ;  and  the  absence  of  all  dates  has  been 
a  source  of  incessant  confusion  and  distrust. 
Nevertheless  we  assume  that  statements 
should  not  be  neglected  solely  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  they  present  ;  since  a  concur- 
rence of  facts  in  one  place  may  often  tally 
with  a  date  or  an  ascertained  point  of  histo- 
ry in  another,  and  the  collation  of  the  two 
thus  afford  many  an  opportunity  for  filling 
up  the  gaps  of  our  present  defective  infor- 
mation in  all  that  regards  the  East. 

It  is  clear  that  the  absence  of  dates  de- 
notes a  rude  age,  and  the  mere  infancy  of 
history  ;  but  though  thus  vague  and  insufn. 
cient,  the  very  defects  are  the  evidence  of  a 
peculiar  value,  namely,  that  of  the  earliest 
antiquity  in  writing.  The  traditions  then  of 
the  first  ages  are  rendered  tangible,  if  we 
do  not  choose  to  reject  them  on  the  single 
ground  of  their  failing  to  evince  the  exact- 
ness which  is  a  want  of  later  times  only. 
For  the  cotemporaries  of  events  in  the  ear- 
liest ages  of  the  world  could  not  be  supposed 
to  contemplate  the  curiosity  of  long  subse- 
quent posterity. 

We  distinctly  avow  our  opinion  that  in 
Ceylon  will  be  found  the  relics  of  much  that 
we  desire  to  know  of  the  past,  not  merely  as 
regards  that  island  itself,  but  also  various 
countries  of  the  East.  We  hail,  therefore, 
the  promise  held  out  by  the  intended  transla- 
tion of  the  Mahawanso,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  documents  of  the  early  human 
race  ;  and  Mr.  Tumour  has  judged  wisely 
in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  a  native  in 
rendering  from  so  difficult  a  tongue  as  the 
Pali. 

The  attempt  was  made  before,  but  most 
inefficiently,  in  England  :  yet  under  circum- 
stances that  might  have  procured  more  in- 
dulgence for  Mr.  Upham,  who  at  least  led 
the  way,  sensible  as  he  was  of  its  impor- 
tance ;  but  who,  from  his  assumption  of 
Eastern  studies  only  late  in  life,  was  incapa- 
ble of  executing  it  with  advantage.  We  re- 
gret that  a  tone  of  blame  against  this  certain- 
ly superficial  labourer  pervades  Mr.  Tur- 
nour's  otherwise  judicious  and  unquestiona- 
bly most  able  introduction. 

This  volume  is  a  mere  Prospective  Speci- 
men of  the  work  itself,  shortly  to  be  brought 
before  the  public  ;  and  we  trust  on  its  earlist 
appearance  to  bring  it  in  some  detail  under 
the  reader's  eye.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
this  forthcoming  accession,  not  merely  to  our 
literature,  but  to  our  knowledge  also,  will 
meet  with  the  support  it  so  well  deserves  from 
the  public.  When  we  find  the  Ceylonese 
language  approaching  often  to  that  of  Scan- 
dinavia, we  confess  to  no  ordinary  portion  of 
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curiosity  as  regards  the  history  of  either. 
The  classical  reader  too  will  be  surprised  to 
find  parallels  to  his  favorite  pages  in  these 
records  of  an  unnoticed  land.  One  fact  is 
worth  more  than  all  we  can  say  on  this  head. 
The  details  given  by  Homer  of  the  landing 
of  Ulysses  on  the  island  of  Circe,  the  impri- 
sonment of  his  men  by,  and  his  own  rencon- 
tre with,  that  enchantress,  are  clearly  identi- 
fiable with  the  adventures  of  a  hero  who 
reaches  Lanca,  or  Ceylon,  and  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

Is  it  nature  that  all  the  coincidences  of 
Greek  and  Indian  history  should  be  acciden- 
tal ?  This  would  indeed  be  the  credulity  of 
scepticism. 


Quinti  Horatii  Flacci  Opera  Omnia  recen- 
sita  et  cum  Versione  Germanica  edita. 
Pars  Prior,  continens  Carminum  Libros 
Quinque.     Lipsiae.      1837. 

Quintus'  Horatius*  Flaccus'  Werke. 
Deutsche  Eebersetzum  gm.it  dem  Urtexte 
zur  Seite.  Erster  Theil,  enthaltened  die 
funf  Bucher  der  Oden.     Leipzig.     1837. 

There  is  no  Latin  poet,  perhaps  no  poet  of 
antiquity,  or  even  of  modern  times,  so  gen- 
erally quoted  as  Horace  ;  and  consequently 
it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  his  admirers  of 
every  nation  have  been  anxious  to  familiarize 
their  countrymen  with  this  poet  of  practical 
life.  Horace  is  the  very  reverse  of  Words- 
worth ;  not  a  sentiment,  not  a  line,  not  a 
phrase,  but  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  active 
impulses  and  real  business  of  the  world  in 
its  various  phases,  whether  of  judgment, 
emotions,  affections ;  affording  maxims  and 
rules  of  conduct  either  by  simple  dictation 
of  by  implication. 

Horace,  like  Boileau  and  Pope,  appears  to 
have  written  expressly  to  be  quoted  :  desir- 
ing less  to  live  undivided  in  his  works,  than 
to  exist  in  portions  in  the  memories  of  man- 
kind. Hence  that  terseness  of  style,  that 
curious  felicity  of  expression  ;  originated  by 
and  at  the  same  time  necessitating,  purity  of 
thought,  severity  of  arrangement,  and  clear- 
ness of  original  conception.  Hence  too  it 
is  a  touchstone  for  translators. 

The  volume  before  us  certainly  rivals 
some  former  translations  of  Horace  into 
German,  and  is  equal  to  those  of  Passow, 
Preiss,  and  Gunther.  It  does  not  however 
render  happily  the  metre  of  the  original,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  sense  or  even  the  harmo- 
ny— the  voice  of  the  real  poet.  To  English 
readers  our  meaning  will  be  obvious,  if  they 
only  compare  the  graceful  cadence  of  the 
Latin  with  the  dryness  and  imperfection   of 


the  literal  English,  in  the  line  addressed  to 
the  ship  that  bore  Virgil,  and  entreating 

"Et serves  animae  dimidium  meae." 
How  indifferently  is  this  rendered  by 
"  And  mayst  thou  preserve  the  half  of  my  soul  I* 

The  volume  before  us  has  considerable 
merit,  but  might  be  much  improved. 


Grammatica  Lingua  Armeniacoe.  Auctore 
H.  Petermann,  Doct.  Phil,  et  Prof.  Extr. 
in  Univers.  Liter.  Berolin.  Berlin : 
1837. 

A  clear  and  succinct  Grammar,  materially 
simplifying  the  learner's  progress  in  the  dif- 
ficult tongue  it  undertakes  to  teach  ;  and  the 
value  and  antiquity  of  which  has  been  always 
either  over  or  under  rated. 

The  Armenian  is  neither  the  original  and 
primitive  language  which  its  native  asserters 
affirm  ot  it ;  for  older  forms  of  its  words 
and  the  fragments  of  a  ruder  grammar  ex- 
ist :  nor  is  it  the  corruption  that  is  pretended 
by  others  of  various  modern  and  neighbour- 
ing tongues,  since  it  contains  in  its  pure  state 
none  of  the  words  peculiar  to  these,  and  what 
it  possesses  in  common  with  them  is  con- 
stantly in  a  more  primitive  form.  We  ex- 
clude of  course  the  term  and  corruptions  in- 
cidentally but  necessarily  introduced  in- 
to it  by  commercial  and  political  inter- 
course. 

We  recommend  the  grammar  ofM.  Pe- 
terman  with  perfect  confidence. 


Versuch  einer  Geschichte  der  Armenischen 
Lileratur,  nach  den  Werkin  der  Mechita- 
ristenfreibearleitet.  Von  Carl  Frede- 
rich  Neumann.  8vo.  Leipzig.  1836.  (Es- 
say towards  a  History  of  Armenian  Li- 
terature, freely  drawn  up  from  the  Works 
of  the  Monks  of  the  Convent  of  Mechitar, 
at  Venice.)     By   Chas.  Fred.  Neumann. 

It  is  now  exactly  one  hundred  years  since 
the  Messrs  Whiston  published  in  London, 
an  edition  of  the  Armenian  History  of  Moses 
of  Chorene;  and  considering  how  few  aids 
they  had  in  their  undertaking,  it  is  astonish- 
ing, observes  the  author  of  the  present  work, 
that  they  were  able  to  give  so  correct  a  text, 
and  to  accompany  it  with  such  an  excellent 
translation.  Since  that  time  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  publication  has  appeared  in 
England  on  the  subject  of  Armenian  litera- 
ture, although  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  even  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  the 
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Christian   rulers  of  the  mighty  empire   of |  very,  and  their  efficiency  for  the  elucidation 


India  would  have  found  it  for  their  interest 
to  cultivate,  in  some  degree,  the  literature, 
and  with  it  the  friendship  and  good-will  of 
the  Christian  people  of  a  neighbouring 
country — whose  inhabitants  are  also  the 
most  trading  and  industrious  of  the  East. 
In  France  the  late  M.  Saint  Martin  power- 
fully contributed  by  his  valuable  writings  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  Armenia,  and 
his  premature  death  has  put  a  stop  to  many 
interesting  inquiries  on  this  subject.  Al- 
though we,  however,  have  been  but  too  in- 
different in  this  respect,  our  ambitious  and 
active  neighbours — for  such,  at  least  in  re- 
gard to  India,  we  must  now  call  the  Russians 
— have  not  been  idle  or  inattentive  specta- 
tors; witness  the  numerous  important  works 
that  have  been  published  in  Russia  of  late 
years,  on  the  Geography  and  History  of 
Armenia,  which  indeed  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered a  province  of  the  former  power.  A 
remarkable  proof,  also,  of  the  influence  pos- 
sessed by  Russia  over  that  people  in  other 
countries  recently  occurred,  when  a  colony 
of  40,00  Armenians  left  the  Persian  pro- 
vince of  Aderbaidschan,  and  settled  with  the 
Russian  dominions. 

An  interesting  account  of  this  migration 
was  published  in  the  latter   language,  and 
translated  into  German  in  1834,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  present  work.     But  independent 
of  political  motives  the  literature  of  Armenia 
is  deserving  the  attention  of  the  learned  of 
Europe  in  no  ordinary  degree,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  translations  of  Greek  wri- 
ters, the  originals  of  which  are  lost,  are  still 
preserved  in  that  country.     Its  language  is 
admirably  adapted  for  translation  from  the 
Greek,  which   it   closely  resembles   in  its 
structure.     In   this  manner  the    Whistons 
re-translated  from  Armenian  into  Greek  the 
Apocryphal    Letters  of  the  Corinthians  to 
St.  Paul,  and  the  Apostle's  reply;  and  who, 
as  Niebuhr  remarks,  that  is  ignorant  of  the 
facts,  could  discover  in  these  the  hand  of  a 
translator?     The  complete  works  of  Philo- 
Judseus  are  also  said  to  be  extant  in  an  Ar- 
menian version,  and  would  be  published  by 
learned  natives,  if  sufficient  encouragement 
were  held  out,     The  remarkable  discovery, 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  of  an  Armeni- 
an translation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius, 
filling  up  many  lacuna  in  the  original,  is  a 
striking  inducement    to   pursue    reseaches 
thus  happily  rewarded.     An  edition  of  this 
Chronicle  was  published  in  Armenian  and 
Latin  in  1818,  by  Dr.  Aucher,  of  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Lazarus,  and  a  Latin  translation 
appeared  in  the   same  year    at   Milan  by 
Messrs.  Zohrab  and   Mai.     The  additions 
to  our  knowledge,  derived  from  this  disco- 


and  settlement  of  many  historical  points  of 
great  uncertainty  and  importance,  are  made 
the  subject  of  a  most  learned  and  elaborate 
Memoir,  by  the  lamented  Niebuhr,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  "  Kleine  Historische  und 
Philogische  Scbriften,"  to  which  we  refer 
our  classical  readers  for  deiails  that  will 
surprise  and  gratify  them  by  their  novelty 
and  importance.  We  cannot  conclude  this 
hasty  notice  without  recommending  Mr. 
Neuman's  work,  as  a  most  useful  assistant 
in  all  researches  into  this  interesting  but 
neglected  field  of  Oriental  literature. 


1.  Pactoy  Ley  Fundamental  de  la  Confed- 
eracion\Peru-Boliviana.  Reimpresa  por 
or  den  de  Don  Vicente  Pazos,  Consul-Ge- 
neral en  la  Gran  Bretana.  London. 
1837. 

2.  Contra-Manifiesto  al  Publicado  por  el 
Gobierno  de  Buenos. Airest  sobre  las  Ra- 
zones  con  que  pretende  hjitimar  la  Guer- 
ra  que  declaraala  Confederacion  P  eru- 
Boliviana.    Lima.    1837. 

3.  The  Counter- Manifesto f  6fc.  Lima. 
1837. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  beautifully  printed  edi- 
tion of  the  Code  put  forth  by  the  new  Mango 
Capac  of  Peru.  The  perfect  freedom  of 
trade,  impartiality  of  protection  for  property, 
and  the  careful  regulation  of  the  most  im- 
portant interests,  foreign  and  domestic,  of 
this  country,  evince  an  enlightened  spirit, 
and  we  trust  will  be  acted  upon  hereafter,  as 
it  has  been  hitherto,  in  perfect  good  faith. 

The  second  work  is  a  long  and  wordy  de- 
fence of  the  conduct  of  the  government  a- 
gainst  its  present  belligerent  neighbours.  The 
details  are  often  lengthened  out  with  a  mi. 
nuteness  perfectly  distracting  to  the  attention. 
There  is  a  total  want  of  a  simple  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  question  ,•  a  serious 
defect,  and  most  of  all  in  diplomatic  compo- 
sition. The  style  is  fluent,  and  often  elegant, 
in  the  original.  The  translation  is  literal, 
and  therefore  exaggerating  all  the  faults  of 
the  native  work,  so  as  to  render  the  perusal 
impracticable  except  to  those  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  disregard  these  defects. 


Selections  from  the  Bostdn  of  S&di,  by 
Forbes  Falconer.  Paris,  Berlin,  Lon- 
don 1838. 
These  selections  comprise  about  one-third  of 
the  Bostan,  and  are  printed  in  the  Taleek 
hand,  most  carefully.  They  will  facilitate 
the  reading  of  Persian  MSS.,  which  all  stu- 
dents find  a  work  of  no  ordinary  difficulty, 
particularly  when  the  transition  is  made  at 
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once  from  Nishkeeto  the  irregular,  arbitrary, 
fanciful,  and  negligent  style  of  the  various 
MSS. 

The  known  talents  and  learning  of  Mr. 
Falconer  are  displayed  to  sufficient  advan- 
tage in  this  work,  which  has  been  laborious- 
ly collated  with  everything  that  could  give 
it  value.  To  the  student  it  is  therefore  in- 
valuable ;  the  more,  as  it  saves  the  reader's 
eye. 


Of  Mr.  Falconer  himself  we  are  disposed 
to  require  however  something  more  hereaf- 
ter. This  honored  pupil  of  Sil  vestre  De  Sacy, 
and  the  friend  of  G.  De  Tassy,  we  trust  will 
yet  rouse  himself  to  follow  the  example  of 
his  great  master  ;  and,  casting  aside  all  need- 
less timidity,  achieve  in  Oriental  literature 
the  distinction  which  few  can  deserve  so 
well. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


GERMANY. 

Dr. Otto  Bohtlingk,  a  native  of  St.Petersburgh, 
and  scholar'of  Professor  Lassen,  is  about  to 
publish,  at  Bonn,  an  edition  of  Panini's  eight 
books  of  Grammatical  Aphorisms,  with  notes. 
This  is  the  first  edition  published  since  tho 
year  1809,  when  one  was  published  at  Cal- 
cutta, which  is  now  very  scarce  ;  and  as  Pro- 
fessor  Lassen  recommends  Dr.  Bohtlingk  as  a 
very  good  Sanscrit  scholar,  we  have  no  doubt 
it  will  prove  a  welcome  appearance  to  all 
friends  of  that  language. 

Leipsic. — The  following  two  pamphlets, 
relative  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  have 
excited  considerable  attention  here.  Der 
Erzbischof  von  Koln,  Freiherr  Clemens  Au- 
gust von  Droste  zu  Vischering,  sine  Princi- 
pien  und  Opposition.  Nach  und  mit  authen- 
tischen  Actenstucken  und  schriftlichen  Bele- 
gen  dargestellt:" — Friedrich  der  Grosse. — 
And  by  the  same  author,  "Die  Romisch- 
hierarchische  Propaganda,  ihre  Partei,  Um- 
triebe  und  Fortschritte  in  Deutschlartd.  Mit 
Ruckblicken  auf  die  Opposition  des  Erzbis- 
chofs  von  Koln  nach  unumstosslichen  That- 
sachen  geschildert  vora  Verfasser  der  Schrift, 
&c, : "  with  the  motto ;  "  Rom  Wollte  immer 
herrschen  ;  und  als  seine  Legionen  fielen, 
sandte  es  Dogmen  in  die  Provinzen." 


numerous  others, 
num  will  be  3/. 


The  subscription  per  au- 


Halle. — A  new  scientific  and  critical  pe- 
riodical has  been  started  here,  under  the  title 
of  "  Hallische  Jahrbucher  fur  Wissenschaft 
und  Kunst."  A  number  will  appear  every 
day  except  Sunday.  Among  the  contributors 
are  Creuzer,  Dahlmann,  Danz,  Dietz,  Droy- 
sen,  Ewald,  Gans,  J.  and  W.  Grimm,  Gruppe, 
Herrmann,  Hitzig,  Keller,  Lassen,  Matthaei, 
Ranke,  C.  Raumer,  Dr.  Strauss,  Uhland, 
Wackernagel,   Warnkonig,  de  Wette,  and  1 

vol.  xxi.  17 


Leipsic. — Two  editions  of  Kant's  collected 
works  are  at  present  publishing  in  this  town, 
Kant,  it  is  known,  never  signed  any  agree- 
ment with  his  publisher,  and  L.  Voss,  a  pub- 
lisher of  this  town,  took  advantage  of  this 
fact,  and  announced  an  edition  of  Kant's 
complete  works,  edited  by  Rosenkranz  and 
Schubert.  The  proprietors  are,  however, 
also  publishing  an  edition  in  numbers,  two  of 
which  have  already  appeared. 

Stuttgart. — A  bookseller  in  this  town  is 
publishing  a  series  of  Classics,  with  illustra- 
tions similar  to  the  French  works  published 
by  Dubochet  and  Co.,  Paris.  Among  the 
works  in  progress  are, '  Don  Quixotte,'  a  Ger- 
man translation  ;  *  Shakspeare,'  German  and 
English,  the  German  by  Alexander  Fischer; 
'  Tausend  und  Eine  Nacht,'  translated  by  G. 
Weil,  edited  by  A.  Lewald. 

Dresden.— Walther  is  about  to  publish  a 
new  edition  of  Winkelmann's  works,  in  two 
large  octavo  volumes,  with  sixty-three  plates, 
portraits,  &c,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  antiquarians. 

Goethe's  Herrmann  and  Dorothea. — Pro- 
fessor Schulze,  in  Gottingen,  has  endeavour- 
ed to  prove,  that  the  incidents  for  Goethe's 
poem  have  been  taken  from  a  book  entitled, 
'  Ausfuhrlichen  Historie  der  Emigranten  oder 
vertriebene  Lutheraner  aus  dem  Erzbissthum 
Salzburg:  Leipzig,  1732.'  In  which  an  an- 
ecdote is  told,  headed,  ■  Singular  Marriage, 
containing  all  the  minor  circumstances  as 
related  by  Gothe. 

A  large  fire,  which  broke  out  in  one  of  the 
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outhouses  of  Cotta's  printing-office  at  Stutt- 
gart, in  January  last,  consumed  a  large  part 
of  the  building  and  the  type-foundry.  It  has 
burnt  whole  editions  of  works  which  were  to 
have  appeared  at  Easter,  together  with  a  great 
part  of  the  new  edition  of  Gothe's  and  Schil- 
ler's Werke. 


Berlin  contains  at  present  85  booksellers, 
29  second-hand  booksellers,  about  50  circu- 
lating libraries,  and  4  paper  manufactories. 

Enslin,  in  Berlin,  is  publishing  by  subscrip- 
tion an  edition  of  Dante's  '  La  Divine  Come- 
dia,'  with  a  metrical  German  translation  by 
August  Kopisch :  it  will  appear  in  one  volume 
royal  octavo,  in  about  ten  or  twelve  numbers. 


FRANCE. 

Baron  Silvestre  De  Sacy. — This  great 
man,  who,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  has 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Orientalists  of  Eu- 
rope, died  at  Paris  last  month  in  his  eightieth 
year.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
he  expired,  he  had  attended  his  class  at  the 
College  de  France — had  inspected  manu- 
scripts for  purchase  for  the  Bihliotheque  Roy- 
ale,  in  his  capacity  of  Conservator  ot  the  Ori- 
ental MSS.  there — and  had  taken  part  of  the 
debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  On  quitting  the  palace  of 
the  Luxembourg  he  was  seized  with  apo- 
plexy, as  he  was  stepping  into  a  fiacre,  and 
he  survived  the  shock  but  a  few  hours.  The 
loss  which  the  learned  world  has  thus  sus- 
tained is  irreparable.  His  inexhaustible 
stores  of  erudition  were  freely  imparted  to 
all  who  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  them  ; 
and  scarcely  a  work  of  any  importance  in 
Oriental  literature  has  appeared  for  many 
years,  which  was  not,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, indebted  to  him  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  value.  His  classes,  whether  at 
the  College  Royal,  or  the  Ecole  speciale  des 
Langues  Orientales,  (at  the  former  he  was 
Professor  of  Persian,  and  at  the  latter,  of  Ara- 
bic,) were  the  resort,  not  of  mere  students, 
but  of  men  already  mature  in  learning  ;  aud 
it  would  be  impossible  for  one  who  has  not 
attended  those  classes  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  his  instructions,  or  the  readiness  and  sim- 
plicity with  which  they  were  communicated. 
In  this  school  it  was  that  the  Chezys,  the  De 
Tassys,  the  Kosegartens,  Freytags,  and 
Ewalds,  and  our  own  Falconer,  were  formed  ; 
nor  would  it  be  easy  lo  name,  out  of  all  the 
distinguished  list  of  those  who  filled  the  Ori- 
ental chairs  in  the  Universities  of  the  contin- 
ent, one  whose  studies  were  not  directed  by 
him. 

A  few  details  of  his  biography  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

Baron  Antony  Isaac  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Peer  of 
France,  but  principally  renowned  for  his  ex- 
tensive and  critical  knowledge,  particularly 


in  Oriental  languages,  wasjborn  in  Paris  1758. 
He  lost  his  father  in  his  early  youth,  and  was 
instructed  by  private  teachers.  He  was  em- 
ployed, in  1781,  as  Counsellor  at  the  Cour 
des  Monnaies,  and  entered  in  1785  the  French 
Academy  as  Associe  libre.  In  1791  he  was 
appointed  by  the  king  General  Commissioner 
of  the  Coins.  In  1792  he  became  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  academy.  From  1793  to  1796 
he  lived  a  solitary  life  in  the  country.  When 
the  National  Institute  was  founded  he  was 
elected  a  member,  but  he  declined  the  honour, 
being  unwilling  to  take  the  oath  of  hatred  to 
royalty.  He  declined  also  to  take  it  in  qua- 
lity of  professor  in  the  Special  School  of  the 
Oriental  Languages,  but  nevertheless  conti- 
nued to  perform  the  duties  of  that  station. — 
His  literary  pursuits  and  reputaticn  saved 
him  during  the  reign  of  terrorism.  When 
Napoleon  reformed  the  Institute,  De  Sacy 
became  a  member  of  it  in  the  department  of 
Ancient  Literature  and  History.  In  1808  he 
obtained  the  newly-established  chair  of  Per- 
sian in  the  College  de  France,  and  was  cho- 
sen a  member  of  the  legislative  body  by  the 
Department  of  the  Seine.  He  declared 
against  Napoleon  the  3d  of  April,  1814,  and 
took  a  large  share  in  the  discussion  of  the 
different  laws  in  the  Chamber.  He  was  not 
called  to  the  first  sitting  after  the  return  of 
the  king.  In  1813  he  was  created  a  baron. 
The  king  made  him  censor  in  1814,  and  in 
1815  rector  of  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
soon  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Public  Instruction.  His  principal 
works  (this  catalogue  is  far  from  being  com- 
plete) are — Grammaire  Arabe  ;  Chrestoma- 
thie  Arabe;  Translation  of  Abdollalif ;  Me- 
moires  sur  diverses  Antiquites  de  la  Perse, 
(1793,  4to. ;)  Memoire  sus  l'Hisloire  et  la  Li- 
terature Orientale,  (1818,  4to. ;)  Grammaire 
generate.  His  character  was  frank  and  li- 
beral. 

His  writings,  too  numerous  to  come  within 
the  limits  ot  this  notice,  are  an  invaluable 
store-house  to  the  Arabic  student.  His  Gram- 
maire Arabe  is  perhaps  the  most  elaborate 
and  complete  work  of  the  class  ever  written 
of  any  language.  His  Chrestomathie  Arabe 
(in  three  volumes)  contains  a  large  body  of 
selections  from  the  rich  unpublished  and 
"  unsunned"  treasures  of  the  king's  library, 
accompanied  by  notes  characterized  by  a 
copiousness  of  illustration  that  only  such 
erudition  as  his  could  afford  to  lavish.  His 
contributions  to  the  Journal  Asialique,  but 
above  all,  his  critiques  in  the  Journal  des  Sa- 
vans,  form  a  continuous  review,  in  which  al- 
most every  work  of  importance  bearing  upon 
Eastern  literature,  that  has  appeared  for  a 
series  of  years,  is  judged  with  a  calm  and 
conscientious  impartiality.  His  last  work, 
L'Histoire  des  Druzes,  which  he  had  but 
lately  completed,  and  of  which  he  had  laid 
a  copy  on  the  table  of  the  Institut  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  is  said  to  be  the  result  of 
many  years'  research,  and  to  excel  all  his 
former  writings  as  a  monument  of  erudition. 
That  a  life,  every  moment  of  which  was 
zealously  devoted  to  the  interests  of  learning 
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and  religion, — for  Da  Sacy  was  deeply, 
though  unostentatiously,  pious, — should  have 
been  prolonged  to  so  late  a  period,  is  matter 
of  congratulation ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
though  unreasonable,  not  to  consider  its 
duration  when  so  employed,  as  but  the  Nes- 
torecc  brevitas  senectce.* 


Abelard  and  Descartes  are,  beyond  all 
question,  says  M.  Cousin,  the  two  greatest 
philosophers  produced  by  France  ;  and  yet, 
twelve  years  ago,  there  was  no  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Descartes,  and  one  of 
Abelard  is  vet  to  be  undertaken.  M.  Cousin, 
who  edited  Descartes,  would,  he  says, perform 
the  same  office  for  Abelard,  but  pleads  ad- 
vancing years  for  declining  the  task.  At  the 
same  time  he  has  greatly  facilitated  the  la- 
bours of  any  future  Editor  by  the  recent  pub- 
lication of  some  inedited  works  of  Abelard, 
the  latter,  in  1  vol.  4to.  from  MSS.  in  the 
King's  Library  ;  as  well  as  by  the  learned 
Introduction  he  has  prefixed  to  it  on  the  State 
of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  in  France,  and 
on  the  opinions  and  learning  of  Abelard. 
The  greater  part  of  Abelard's  pieces  in  this 
new  volume,  have  little  interest  beyond  show- 
ing the  mode  adopted  by  him  in  his  public 
teaching,  and  also  his  method  with  beginners. 
His  fragment  on  genera  and  species  is  of  far 
higher  value ;  it  is  now  published  entire,  and 
M.  Cousin  says  that  it  equals  in  importance 
any  thing  we  possess  on  the  philosophy  of 
that  period.  Now  that  it  is  before  the  world, 
and  become,  he  adds,  the  property  of  the  his- 
torians of  philosophy — this  fragment  will  be 
deemed  the  most  interesting  document  in  the 
great  question  respecting  Nominalism  and 
Realism.  We  cannot  but  add,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  work,  at  the  public  expense, 
is  a  striking  proof  of  the  favour  now  shown 
in  France  to  historical  and  philosophical 
research. 


Knowledge  of  German  Literature  in 
France. — A  recent  number  of  "  La  France 
Literaire,"  contains  an  article  headed,  "  On 
the  Modern  (young)  Literature  in  Germany,"  j 
of  which  Falcon  net  is  said  to  be  the  author. ' 
He  however  seems  to  have  written  this  arti- 
cle twenty-five  years  ago,  for  what  he  means 
by  Modern  Literature  is  nothing  less,  than 
what  is  now  generally  called  the  Modern  or 
Young  School,  as  it  comprises  Korner,  Mo- 
riiz  Arnd',  (whom  he  singularly  enough  calls 
Arndt  Moritz,)  and  old  John ;  and  this  he 
calls  Modern  Literature  in  Germany.  He 
gives  us  specimens  of  Korner, tC  Liitzows  ver- 
wegene  Jagd,  Schmertlied,"  and  some  others, 
in  very  inferior  prose  translations,  and  with 
this  the  "  France  Literaire"  pretends  to  have 
given  its  readers  a  review  of  Modern  Ger- 
man Literature. 


reflections,  in  which  he  views  it  in  a  still  more 
melancholy  light  than  before,  connecting  it 
with  the  railway  communication  between  the 
two  countries.  The  moment,  says  he,  a  book 
is  published  in  Paris,  it  will  be  reprinted  at 
Bruxelles,  and  distributed  by  thousands  all 
over  France.  All  measures  against  it  will  be 
fruitless.  Either  Belgium  must  be  induced 
to  introduce  the  same  laws  with  respect  to 
booksellers  and  authors  in  connection  with 
France,  or  the  bookselling  trade,  if  not  the 
literature,  of  France  will  be  ruined.  The 
author  must  throw  away  his  pen,  the  printer 
his  press,  and  the  paper-maker  his  paper, 
and  all  persons  connected  with  literary  pur- 
suits will  sink  into  misery.  He  complains 
that  the  ministries  for  Public  Education  and 
for  Foreign  Affairs  do  not  see  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  He  very  much  censures  the 
plan  of  the  commission  for  the  investigation 
of  this  affair  last  year,  of  forming  a  code  of 
press-laws  for  all  Europe.  In  his  opinion 
this  plan  ought,  in  the  first  place,  only  to  be 
extended  to  Belgium  and  French  Switzer- 
land, where  he  says  the  true  enemy  is.  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  all  other  countries  in 
which  French  is  not  spoken,  are  not  to  be 
feared. 


ITALY. 


Bi»non  has  lately  again  made  the  Belgian 
piracies  of  French  books  the  subject  of  his 


*  Our  next  Number 
survey  of  the  life  and 
scholar. 


will  contain  an  ample 
labours  of  this  eminent 


Even  Slavonian  scholars  are  now  travelling 
to  Rome  to  consult  its  literary  stores  for  en- 
lightening their  own  history.     The  author  of 
the  latest  and  best  history  of  Bohemia,  Fran- 
cis Palacki,  has  returned  to  Prague,  after  a 
sojourn  of  five  months  at  Rome.     He  has  dis- 
covered in  the  collection  of  ancient  records 
in  the  Papal  archives  a  rich  source  of  inform- 
ation, relating  to  the  history  of  the  last  Bohe- 
mian kings  of  the  house  of  Przemyliden,  and 
the.  two  first  kings  of  the  Luxemburg  line.    In 
the  Vatican  library  Palacki  also  discovered 
the  first  sketch  of  the  second  book  of  the 
"  Chronicon  Aulse  Regiae,"  by  the  Abbot  Pe- 
ter, in  which  he  found  many  erasures  and 
corrections;  also  an  autograph  copy  of  iEneas 
Sylvius,  "  De  Viris  Illustrious,"  hitherto  un- 
published, which  contains  the  characters  of 
his  principal  cotemporaries.     Not  long  ago 
the  Count  Raczynsky,  the  well-known  Polish 
author,  undertook  a  scientific  tour  through 
Italy.     He  found  in  the  records  of  the  old 
Venetian   republic,  several   large  volumes, 
containing  the  relations  of  the  accredited  Ve- 
netian ambassador  at  the  Polish  court.    From 
seven  volumes  in  particular  he  derived  much 
information  respecting  Johann  III.,  Sobieski. 
Raczynski  has,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Austrian  government,  ordered  this  portion  to 
be  copied.    Also  in  other  archives  and  libra- 
ries, in  particular  those  at  Padua,  and  the 
Ambrosian  in  Milan,  he  found  collections  of 
information  hitherto  unused  by  Polish  histo- 
rians, which  also  yielded  many  particulars 
relative  to  the  histories  of  the  kings  Sigis- 
mond  Augustus,  Henry  of  Valois,  and  of  Ste- 
phen Batony,  which  are  of  great  importance. 
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Premier  Steele  de  la  Calcographie,  ou  Ca- 
talogue   raisonnee    du    Cabinet    Cicognara. 

This  a  collection   of  the  earliest  style  of 

engraving,  and  exhibiting  the  most  approved 
good  taste  in  the  selection  of  the  scarce 
proofs  it  contains,  will  be  shortly  sold.  We 
need  not  add  our  confident  trust  that  the 
British  Museum  will  secure  from  its  treas- 
ures some  still  rarer  varieties  of  Mark  Anto- 
nio and  the  early  school  than  even  its  own 
fine  collection,  of  which  the  English  public 
is  scarcely  cognizant,  possesses.  The  pub- 
lished catalogue,  which  follows  the  Chrono- 
logical Order  of  Art,  is  a  work  of  considera- 
ble research,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
laborious  investigations  of  Signor;  Zanetti. 
The  whole  collection  will  be  sold  in  the 
course  of  a  few  month?,  and  we  simply  ring 
this  note  of  preparation  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  lost  to  us  equally  with  the  splendid 
library  of  Heber,  and  the  unique  collection 
of  Athanasi,  unequalled  in  variety  or  antiqui- 
ty by  any  other  extant,  and  which  has  been 
recently  declined,  both  in  Paris  and  Rome, 
as  well  as  by  the  British  Museum,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sum  demanded  for  it. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Zurich. — The  seventh  and  eighth  volu- 
mes of  Orell's  edition  of  Cicero,  containing 
the  second  and  third  of  the  "  Onomasticon 
Tullianum"  has  just  been  published,  and 
completes  the  edition,  the  price  of  which, 
entire  is  5Z.  18s.  6d. 


RUSSIA. 

In  the  year  1836,  674  original  works,  and 
124  translations,  were  published  in  Russia, 
not  including  46  periodicals.  The  govern- 
ment seems  desirous  of  preventing  the  pub- 
lication of  any  new  periodical,  at  least  it  will 
not  licence  a  private  person  to  put  forth  any. 
The  number  of  books  published  in  1836 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  1835.  Scientific 
works,  dramas,  and  school-books,  seem  to 
have  increased,  and  on  the  other  hand  novels 
and  romances  decreased,  both  in  number 
and  bulk.  350,000  volumes  of  foreign  books 
were  imported  into  Russia  in  that  year,  full 
one  half  of  which  were  bought  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

The  Imperial  Russian  Akademieat  Peters- 
burg, consisted,  in  January,  1833,  of  55  or- 
dinary, and  17  honorary,  members.  The 
institution  has  a  library  of  4340  volumes,  and 
123  manuscripts.  The  academy  is  about  to 
publish  «.  Journal  under  the  title  "  Wissen- 
schaftliche  Arbeiten  d.  Kais.  Russ.  Acade- 
mic." The  Imperial  Academy  of  Science 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
above,  read  during  the  sessions  of  1836,  86 
manuscript   works,  memoirs  and  criticisms. 

The  public  library  at  St.  Petersburg  re- 
ceived an  addition  of  27,000  volumes  during 
the  year  1836.  It  now  contains  423, 150 
volumes  and  17,234  manuscripts. 


Fouque's  Undine  has  been  translated  into 
Russian  hexameters  by  Tulkowsky,  and 
printed  in  a  beautiful  style,  and  illustrated 
with  many  engravings. 


SERVIA. 

Accounts  from  Servia  announce,  that  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  St  Basil  has  just  dis- 
covered a  collection  of  historical  manu- 
scripts in  the  monastery  of  Monte-Negro. 
Being  ordered  to  inspect  the  vaults  which 
extend  in  different  directions  under  the 
church  of  the  convent,  he  found  that  the  nu- 
merous coffins  deposited  there  were  all  de- 
cayed or  broken  to  pieces,  except  one,  which 
remained  entire.  When  this  report  was  re- 
ceived by  the  superior,  he  consulted  with 
his  brethren,  and  it  was  resolved  to  open  the 
coffin.  This  was  done  with  due  solemnity 
and  their  astonishment  may  be  imagined, 
when  it  was  found  that  this  coffin,  which 
was  of  lead,  was  filled  with  bundles  of  pa- 
pers, in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation, 
each  wrapped  up  in  oiled  cloth.  On  a  gen- 
eral examination,  they  were  discovered  to  be 
chronicles,  written  in  the  different  Sclavoni- 
an  languages,  and  to  extend  from  the  first 
invasion  by  the  Sclavonians,  of  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Danube,  to  the  year  1721. 
These  chronicles  contain  the  history  of 
Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria, 
and  numerous  details  relative  to  the  cru- 
sades, the  empire  of  the  East,  the  wars  of  Po- 
land and  Hungary  against  the  Ottomans ; 
the  whole  written  and  composed  by  eye- 
witnesses. Prince  Milosch  has  purchased 
this  precious  collection  of  manuscripts  for 
5000  ducats,  and  has  commissioned  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  Mr.  Wouk  Woukanowitch, 
and  twenty-four  learned  Servians,  immedi- 
ately to  examine,  and  to  class  them  accor- 
ding to  their  dates;  and  these  documents 
will  be  forthwith  published  at  the  expence 
of  the  Prince. — Athenaum,  March  lOtk, 
1838. 


GREECE. 

Athens,  Dec. — The  new  press- law  has 
passed  through  the  Cabinet,  and  will  be 
printed  shortly.  We  understand  that  it  will 
in  some  degree  impede  the  publication  of  po- 
litical newspapers,  by  raising  the  capabilities 
for  publishing  them,  but  even  then  it  will  be 
more  liberal  than  England  with  its  newspa- 
per stamps.  The  licentiousness  has  been,  in 
fact,  too  great.  Hitherto  every  editor  who 
could  deposit  5000  drachms  in  the  state  trea- 
sury, for  which  he  received  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest, was  licensed  to  publish  a  newspaper. 
The  next  step  was  to  make  his  cook,  or  any 
other  servant,  sign  the  manuscript.  If  the 
paper  was  ever  condemned,  the  domestic 
went  to  prison,  and  the  paper  went  on,  the 
manuscript  being  always  taken  to  the  prison 
to  be  signed.  The  new  law  will  enforce  the 
following  restrictions.     The  deposite  of  5000 
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drachms  will  remain  ;  besides  this  the  edi- 
tor must  show  that  he  has  landed  property  to 
the  same  amount,  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
country,  that  he  has  sworn  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  has  had  a  scientific  education,  i. 
e.  a  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern 
Greek.  This  may  seem  ridiculous,  but  is  not 
so  here,  as  we  have  editors  who,  only  for  this 
purpose,  had  learnt  to  sign  their  names. 
Fredom  of  speech  is  unlimited  as  ever,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press  as  great  as  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe. 


EGYPT. 

Letters  from  Dr.  Lowe,  received  since  our 
last,  and  dated  from  September  to  the  end  of 
November,  mention  successively  his  arrival 
at  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  ;  and  his  delight 
at  the  scene,  and  still  more  at  the  exactness 
and  clearness  of  the  Inscriptions.  This  ami- 
able and  intelligent  traveller  mentions  some 
interesting  discoveries  which  he  had  made  at 
Malta,  but  gives  no  details  at  present.  The 
Pacha,  he  states,  had  received  him  most  kind- 
ly, and  set  him  to  translate  some  hierogly- 
phics ;  on  performing  which  he  immediately 
received  a  firman  to  travel  through  all  Upper 
Egypt,  with  boats,  cornels,  horses,  and  every 
thing  he  required,  with  or  without  money. — 
He  was  engaged  in  translating  an  Obelisk,  at 
Heliopolis,  for  the  Pacha,  at  the  time  (Sept. 
20)  of  writing  this  letter,  which  is  dated  from 
the  Pyramid  farm-yard  of  the  great  Pyramid 
of  Geeza.  He  was  expecting  to  be  presented 
to  Ibrahim  Pacha.  In  the  mean  time  he  was 
taking  four  lessons  a  day  in  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish.  These  continued  for  two 
months,  and,  of  course,  far  greater  advances 
can  be  made  on  the  spot  where  these  lan- 
guages are  spoken  than  in  Europe. 

We  subsequently  find  the  traveller  at  Mem- 
phis, (loth  November),  delighted  with  every 
thing,  and  intending  to  proceed  one  and  a  half 
day's  journey  beyond  Wady  Haifa,  in  the 
Desert.  He  was  journeying  with  six  Nubian 
sailors  and  an  Arab  servant,  and  thinking  of 
proceeding  to  Meroe  and  Gebel  Barkal.  His 
furniture  was  all  Turkish,  and  his  tent,  in- 
stead of  books,  fully  supplied  with  guns, 
swords,  and  pistols,  and  also  a  prayer  carpet. 
The  wind  was  extremely  favourable  for  pro- 
ceeding. 

On  the  28th  of  November  he  was  at  Dende- 
ra,  panting  to  reach  Thebes  and  go  on  to  Up- 
per Egypt  and  Nubia,  from  whence  he  was 
to  return  to  Cairo  ;  and  proceed,  after  a 
month's  stay  there,  to  Constantinople  ;  from 
thence  to  return  in  the  course  of  six  months, 
through  Rome  and  Turin,  once  more  to  Eng- 
land. 


PERSIA. 

Arrow-headed  Inscriptions  of  Ancient 
Persia. — Major  Rawlinson,  who  is  carrying 
on  researches  in  Persia,  has  made  material 


discoveries  among  the  Kuneiform  or  arrow- 
headed  Inscriptions  there  ;  and  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  stating  that 
these  will  shortly  be  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  promising  to  send  the  results  of  all 
his  labours  on  this  head,  if  they  should  be 
found  to  interest  the  people  of  England. 

Having  ourselves  directed  notice  to  the 
Continental  discoveries  of  Grotefend,  and  af- 
ter him  St.  Martin,  Burnouf,  and  Lassen,  in 
a  recent  Number  of  this  Review,  and  given, 
amongst  others,  the  decypherment  of  that 
most  important  tablet  which  goes  far  to  con- 
firm the  Persian  Satrapies  of  Herodotus,  we 
are  the  more  desirous  to  call  public  attention 
to  this  subject,  which  hitherto  appears  to  have 
attracted  no  notice  whatever  in  England. 
We  shall  return  shortly  to  the  consideration 
of  this  question  in  a  distinct  Article. 


INDIA. 

Rajpootana. — The  poems  of  Chund,  the 
Rajpoot  poet,  are  appearing  in  successive 
Numbers  of  the  Asiatic  Journal.  They  are 
extremely  warlike  and  spirited,  almost  de- 
serving the  name  of  Epic,  and  though  tinctu- 
red  with  Oriental  faults  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  compositions  of  the  West! 
They  are  equally  curious,  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting, and  are  elucidated  by  the  valuable 
remarks  of  the  learned,  judicious,  and  able 
editor. 


ASSAM. 

The  hopes  first  excited  by  the  discovery  of 
extensive  tracts  of  the  tea-plant,  in  the  recent- 
ly ceded  province  of  Assam,  have  been  con- 
siderably checked  by  finding  its  utter  useless- 
ness,  or  rather  deleterious  qualities,  in  its 
present  uncultivated  state.  It  is  not  however 
doubted  but  that  assiduous  care,  and  the  re- 
sults of  our  horticultural  skill,  united  to  the 
practice  generally  observed  by  the  Chinese 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,though 
never  known  to  the  same  degree  as  in  our 
new  possession,  will  in  time  render  tea  a  Bri- 
tish (colonial)  production. 


CHILE. 

The  height  of  some  of  the  Cordilleras  in 
Chile  have  been  recently  measured  by  Mr. 
Pentland,  sometime  British  Consul.  The 
peak  of  Aconcagua  above  the  level- of  the  sea 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  theodolite  as 
23,944  feet ;  197  feet  less  than  the  results  of 
observations  by  Captain  Fitzroy  and  Beechey. 

The  same  gentleman  found  also  that  in  the 
most  violent  storms  encountered  by  the  Stag 
frigate  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  waves  never 
rose  higher  than  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  the  measured  height  of  waves  above  the 
deck  did  not  exceed  18  feet. 
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Gtdichte,SfC. 


By  the  favor  of  more  than  twenty  years' 
peace,  and  with  the  assistance  of  an  under- 
standing which  by  its  general  soundness 
and  vigor  more  than  compensates  for 
what  it  may  want  in  profoundly  and  com- 
prehensiveness, we  English  have  now  ar- 
rived at  a  pretty  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
common  problems  of  German  literature. 
Many  things  are  known  now — and  form 
indeed  part  of  the  common  atmosphere  in 
which  cultivated  minds  breathe — that  twen- 
ty years  ago  were  cither  altogether  unknown, 
or  known  only  to  those  few  4<  extravagant 
and  loving  spirits"  that  will  at  all  times 
make  a  conscience  of   going  for  weal  or 

vol,  xxi.  18 


woe  into  every  region  where  no  other  per- 
son ever  went  before  them.  We  know 
now  almost  universally  that  Immanuel 
Kant  is  not  a  mystic,  and  that  Gothe  is  not 
a  whimpering  sentimentalist,  as  littlt  as  he 
is  a  god.  But  thore  remains  behind  those 
vulgar  prolegomena  a  wide  unbounded  re- 
gion of  German  thought,  descending  deep 
into  the  abyss  of  metaphysical  questioning, 
and  rising  high  into  those  loftiest  regions 
of  religion  where  we  are  invited  to  drink  of 
the  waters  of  the  river  of  life  that  flow 
from  beneath  the  throne  of  the  Everlasting. 
This  region  is  as  yet  untrodden  by  the  most 
of  us;  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
echoes  ot  strange  Babylonic  voices,  and  the 
dark  shadows  of  gigantic  distortions  that 
have  thence  wandered  over  to  our  coasts, 
there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why 
we  should  disturb  the  peace  of  our  souls  by 
launching  forth  into  this  new  voyage  of 
perilous  discovery.  So  far  as  we,  from  our 
point  of  view,  can  perceive,  German  theo- 
logy, or  German  metaphysics,  (for  they  are 
at  bottom  the  same,)  is  a  waste  howling 
wildernes  of  hopeless  scepticism — an  zparoi 
kpopia  more  wild  and  wintry  than  that  in 
which  Prometheus  was  rock-bound  by  the 
anger  of  Jove — a  province  of  Cimmerian 
darkness,  where  there  is  only  light  enough 
to  see  long  dismal  rows  of  cold  intellectual 
faces  prying  curiously  into  the  dissected 
body  of  the  dead  Beautiful.  Nor  do  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  num- 
ber of  wandering  lights  that  ever  and  anon 
perform  strange  evolutions  through  that  at- 
mosphere of  darkness.  We  see  that  these 
luminaries  have  no  healthy  permanency  like 
the  sun ;  and  we  know  that  the  fields  do 
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not  grow  green  beneath  them.  And  if  at 
any  time  some  calm  dignified  shape  (a  No- 
valis  perhaps),  With  the  carriage  of  an 
an  are  1,  sails  solerrinly  through  the  inextri- 
cable tumult  of  VvHn  opinions,  we  are  more 
confounded  than  consoled  by  such  appar- 
ition ;  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  deal 
with  religious  phantasmagoria;  at  all 
events  a  little  floating  poetry  in  the  air  will 
not  compensate  for  the  cold  barren  reality 
of  the  earth  ;  the  Englishmanas  yet  sees  no- 
thing that  can  invite  him  to  the  serious 
study  of  German  theology. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  English- 
man in  thus  concluding,  is  acting  in  perfect 
conformity  with  that  sound  sense  for 
which  above  all  the  races  of  men  he  h  so 
remarkable.  A  genuine  Englishman  (we 
speak  not  of  the  few  who  delight  in  playing 
mountebank  tricks)  will  not  embark  on  a 
journey,  merely  for  the  pleasures  of  sailing 
in  a  balloon ;  he  must  know  where  he  is 
going  and  he  must  also  know  that  the  ve- 
hicle in  which  he  travels  will  convey  him 
thither  in  the  most  direct  and  expeditious 
manner.  Now,  what  does  German  theolo- 
logy  offer  to  us  by  way  of  useful  helps  and 
aids  in  the  perplexed  journey  that  we  all 
travel  to  the  grave  and  to  tue  undiscovered 
country  beyond  it?  Has  Immanuel  Kant 
with  his  searching  analysis  and  his  com- 
prehensive grasp — has  Herder  with  his 
restless  spirit  of  investigation  and  his  fiery 
heart  that  liteially  raged  with  humanity — 
has  Schleiermacher  with  all  his  pure  Pla- 
tonism  of  sentiment — has  Gesenius  with  ail 
his  Hebrew — or  Wegscheiden  with  all  his 
reason — been  able  more  clearly  than  we  do 
tosee  through  that  rent  in  the  coffin  of  mor- 
tality beyond  which  the  star  of  the  Christ- 
ian's hope  shines  benignly?  Not  they 
On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  all  their 
doings  seems  to  have  been  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  Christianity  and  to  leave 
us  (with  the  exception  of  some  smooth  pious 
phraseology)  exactly  where  we  were  when 
Tacitus  denounced  the  "  exiliabilis  super- 
stitio"  and  the  "odium  humani  generis"  that 
distinguished  the  vulgar  sect  of  the  Naza- 
renes.  The  fact  is  undeniable.  The  Ger- 
mans are  not  an  irreligiousnation — farfrom 
it ;  but  they  certainly  have  succeeded  most 
effectually,  so  far  as  their  own  national  be- 
lief is  concerned,  in  evaporating  all  that  is 
solid  and  substantial  in  Christianity,  in 
taking  away  from  beneath  our  feet  all  that 
is  real  and  historical  in  the  faith  of  centu- 
ries. If  to  the  English  theologian  the  life 
of  Christ  is  sometimes  little  better  than  a 
mechanical  series  of  miracles,  here  at  least 
we  have  a  frame-work  into  which  a  soul 
maybe  breathed;  but  to  the  German  the- 


ologian there  is  no  life  of  Christ  at  all ;  the 
whole  is  mythus,  allegory,  epos;  the  mira- 
cles, if  they  are  not  old  wives'  tales,  are 
mere  magnified  and  glorified  pictures  of 
nature's  most  common  common- places;  and 
to  be  a  Christian  is  merely  to  live  in  the 
God-begotten  idea  of  moral  perfection~tion, 
of  which  the  name  of  the  Messiah  doubtless 
is  the  enduring  type — but  the  name  of  Plato 
as  much  so.  The  Titanic  architecture  of 
the  Old  Testament  evaporates  by  a  like 
process  into  smoke.  As  Wolf  taught  a 
new  catechism  to  the  scholars  of  his  coun- 
try, so  that  we  now  hear  no  longer  of  Ho- 
mer's Iliad  and  Homer's  Odyssey,  but  only 
of  the  Homeric  ballads  ;  so  he  also  seems 
to  have  lent|a  watchword  to  the  theologians, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  books  of  Moses, 
but  merely  of  the  Mosaic  legend,  the  Mosiac 
mythus,  the  Mosaic  epos;  and  that  which 
was  late  a  mystical  volume,  out  of  whose 
pages  flowed  fountains  of  living  water,  has 
now  become  an  ancient  scroll  for  the  curi- 
ous to  read,  a  Hebrew  parchment  for  the 
learned  to  comment  on.  The  finger  of  God 
moves  no  longer  visibly,  writing  bright 
hopes  upon  the  walls  of  our  prison-house; 
like  Homer's  ghosts  (u6oAa  d^at-pajwe  wan- 
der melancholy,  dark  amid  darkness  ;  and 
we  hear  nothing  but  confounding  voices  of 
foolish  opinions,  and  infantine  babblings,  of 
which,  whether  coming  from  ourselves  or 
others,  we  had  long  since  been  sick  even 
unto  the  death.  The  anchor  of  certainty 
has  again  been  torn  from  the  intellect  of 
man ;  our  brightest  hopes,  which  Chris- 
tianity made  to  shine  like  the  stars  in  the 
firmament,  are  now  a  second  time  sent  to 
float  as  loose  bubbles  on  the  ocean  of  bottom- 
less speculation ;  we  cannot  even  look  de- 
voutly for  the  second  advent  of  Christ  to 
convince  us  that  there  ever  was  a  first;  for 
Immanuel  Kant  has  made  every  man  his 
own  legislator  and  the  Categorical  Impera- 
tive will  not  submit  to  be  taught  even  by  the 
Epiphany  of  a  God.# 

*  In  confirmation,  or  rather  attestation,  of 
these  general  views,  which  we  have  ventured  to 
express  on  the  subject  of  the  present  state  of 
Christianity  in  Germany,  we  beg  to  submit  two 
interesting  and  very  characteristic  specimens  of 
religious  criticism  from  one  of  the  first  literary 
papers  of  the  day — Mentzel's  Liter atur-Blatt. 
We  make  the  extract  purposely  from  a  literary 
paper,  because  the  state  of  religion  is  always  to 
be  sought  for  more  among  the  laity  than 
the  clergy,  who  have  an  official  character 
to  preserve,  and  represent  more  the  opinions  of 
a  caste  than  the  sentiments  of  a  people.  The 
first  extract  is  in  the  shape  of  a  criticism  on  Boh- 
len's  exegetical  work  on  Genesis,  Konigsberg, 
1835.  The  second  expresses  some  general  views 
on  the  state  of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  that 
fully  justify  any  expressions,  however  strong, 
that  we  have  been  led  to  use  on  the  suject : — 
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Why  therefore,  it  will  be  asked,  do  vro 
tempt  God,  by  opening  up  this  shoreless  sea 
of  doubt,  and  throwing  the  helmless  barks 
of  human  souls  abroad  upon  its  waves  ? 
Are  we  envious  of  the  fate  of  Pliny  and  de- 
sirous to  throw  away  the  precious  gift  of 
existence,  for  the  idle  curiosity  of  contempia  - 
ing  with  nearer  gaze  this  smoke  and  fire  of 
n  burning  mountain  ?  If  this  analogy  were 
perfectly  appropriate  in  all  points,  the  course 
of  every  wise  man  would  be  clear — to  keep 
out  of  harm's  way.  But  if  God  has  thrown 
the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  in  the 
direct  road  between  us  and  Heaven,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  turn  aside  from  that  perilous  pas- 
sage, because  the  light  on  the  road  which 
we  have  hitherto  travelled  has  been  uniform- 
ly pleasant  and  comfortable  to  the  eye  ;  and 
most  certain  is  it  that  doubt  and  perplexity 
are  the  portals  of  Faith,  as  sorrow  and  an- 
guish of  soul  and  honest  self-reproach  are 
the  beginnings  of  Sanctification.  True  it  is 
that  human  nature  in  its  present  frail  estate 
can  scarcely  afford  to  lose  the  glorious  hope 
of  immortality  for  any  thing  that  Kant,  or 
Hegel,  or  Gothe,  have  to  offer  in  its  stead  ; 
but  still  less  can  human  nature  afford  to  lose 
truth,  and  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  search 
of  truth,  and  the  constraining  power  of  real, 
ity.     What  avails  it  to  me  that  I   hold   the 


"  We  think  the  author  has  treated  the  histori- 
cal contents  of  the  book  of  Genesis  somewhat 
too  cavalierly.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  wishing 
to  conceal  our  ignorance  behind  what  is  called  an 
orthodox  exegesis  We  give  up  the  whole  form 
of  this  book  to  the  sharpest  grammatical  and 
historical  criticism.  It  is  to  us  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  indifference  whether  one  author  or  two 
have  composed  it,  or  who  that  author  was.  But 
the  Mosaic  legend  of  the  creation  has  an  internal 
significancy  which  raises  it  far  above  all  other 
mythological  representations  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  is  at  once  more  simple,  and  more  pro- 
found than  all  the  rest.  The  manner  in  which  the 
mysterious  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  the  ori- 
gin of  evil  are  explained,  sufficiently  attest  this 
We  ought  accordingly  to  place  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  book  of  Genesis,-  not  in 
the  merely  external  circumstances  of  its  age, 
of  Moses'  authorship,  but  in  the  weight  of  its  con- 
teats,  and  the  depth  of  its  ideas.  To  estimate 
this  pioperly,  to  penetrate,  so  to  speak,  the  mys- 
tic kernel  <>f  the  narration,  it  is  far  more  edifying 
f«<r  the  purposes  of  philosophy  and  religious  con- 
solation, than  occupying  ourselves  with  a  mere 
shell.  It  is  the  thing,  not  the  author  that  concerns 
us.  The  eternally  true  and  beautiful  requires 
no  documents  to  prove  it;  as  little  can  it  be  quib- 
bled away  by  sophisms  and  subtleties.  It  attests 
itself,  and  asks  for  no  outward  witness.  A  sub- 
lime idea  remains  the  same,  from  whatever 
brain,  and  in  whatever  region  it  had  its  birth." — 
Literatur-Blatt,  redigirt  von  Dr.  Wolfgang  Men- 
zel,  28  Novbr.  1837. 

Christianity  with  us  seems  to  stand  pretty 
much  in  the  same  position  that  Heathenism  did 
in  the  days  of  Hadrian.  As  in  those  days  foreign 
gods  were  greedily  adopted  from  all  parts  of  the 


sceptre  of  the  world  in  my  hand,  if  all  the 
while  I  am  haunted  with  the  suspicion 
that  it  is  the  mere  bauble  of  a  child?  And 
thus  in  religious  matters  especially  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  what  a  man  believes 
he  believe  with  his  whole  soul  ;  for  certainly 
not  so  much  upon  the  quantity  as  upon  the 
quality  of  his  faith  does  his  salvation  depend. 
If  a  man,  therefore,  has  any  doubts  upon  re- 
ligious subjects,  and  German  theology  comes 
in  his  way,  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  say  to  his 
difficulties  : — Get  ye  gone  for  this  time  ; 
when  I  have  a  more  convenient  season  I 
will  call  for  you.  If  the, faith  in  which  the  reli- 
gious man  seeks  to  live  is  to  be  any  thing  bet- 
ter than  a  floating  cloud,  he  must  examine 
and  question  ;  and  no  one  ever  examined 
and  questioned  to  any  purpose  who  had  not 
first  learned  to  doubt.  If  our  religion  is  to 
be  anything  better  than  a  mere  garment,  a 
mere  piece  of  heraldic  blazonry — it  is  of  es- 
sential importance  that  we  should  know  ex- 
actly where  we  are.  If  there  be  any  suspi- 
cion about  the  matter,  let  us  make  minute 
inquiry  whether  it  be  mid-day  or  mid-night, 
or  merely  the  "  morning-rednesse"  of  a  day 
that  shall  be.  And  if  the  Devil  be  abroad 
"  any  where,  let  us  by  all  means  see  him;  for 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air"  works  ever 
most  dangerously  in  the  dark. 


world,  and  the  immeasurable  population  of  Rome 
ran  in  rivalry  after  the  worship  of  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  idols,  more  for  curiosity's  sake  ihan  from 
real  pious  motive,     amusing  themselves    also 
learnedly  in  the  accommodation  of  these  several 
systems  to  any  philosophy  that  might  happen  to 
be  fashionable  for  the  day — so  the  German  Chris- 
tians are  now  hovering  in  uncertainty  between 
every  different  Confession  of  Religion,  without 
seriously  adhering  to  any      The  Cathoi  cs  march 
in  the  van  of  modern  enlightenment,  and  become 
as  sober  as  any  Protestant ;  the  Protestants  begin 
to  think  they  have  gone  too  far,  and  draw  back 
from  their  original   stout  reliance   on  private 
judgment,  and  have  commenced  a  public  coquet- 
ry   with   Catholic   ideas,   and  Catholic  forms. 
(The   Oxford  tracts  among  ourselves  !)      The 
difference  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed  is  no 
more  heaid  of.     A  whole  herd  of  North-German 
poets  and  philosophers,  born    Protestants,  have 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Catholic  world,  and 
thence,  metamorphosed  into  the  most  wild  ultra- 
montanes,  they  have  sent  forth  a  new  crusade 
against  the  ancient  brethren.    Among  the  Catho- 
lics again,  we  have  a  whole  party,  the  Anti-Ce- 
libatists,  between  whom  and  the  Protestants  there 
exists  really  no  essential  difference.      Then   we 
have  the   fashionable  philosophies    succeeding 
one  another,  or  co-existing,  and  these  philoso- 
phies possess  a   wonderful  flexibility  by  which 
they  can  be  adopted  to  any  of  the  existing  creeds, 
as  easily  as  they  can  be  made  the  instrument  of 
creating  a  peculiar  religion,  each  for  itself.     In 
the  midst  of  all  this  confusion,  the  majority  of  the 
people  find  it  most  comfortable  to  remain  in  indif- 
ference, and  where  one  thing  seems   as  good  as 
another,  generally  remain  in  the  religion  of  their 
MYieTsy—Literatur-Blatt,  7  Novbr.  1836. 
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But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  there  is, 
after  all,  not  near  so  much  of  the  devil  in  Ger- 
man theology  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine  ; 
— a  proposition  which  might  sound  strange 
after  what  we  have  said  above,  did  we  not 
know  very  well  that  in  this  world,  so  full  of 
multitudinous  and  inextricable  folds,  the  best 
things  are  often  strangely  mingled  up  with 
the  worst.  The  French  Revolution  was  at 
once  the  most  energetic  assertion  of  the  mo- 
ral liberty  of  men,  and  the  most  humiliating 
manifestation  of  the  use  he  makes  of  that 
liberty.  The  history  of  Christianity  in  Ger- 
many presents  a  spiritual  revolution  of  simi- 
lar character,  and  similar  aspects  ;  and  as 
we  have  shown  the  one  side  of  the  picture 
sufficiently  black,  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should 
look  for  a  moment  upon  the  other.  Let  us, 
therefore,  inquire  a  little  more  particularly 
what  this  phenomenon  called  German  Neo- 
logy, or  rather  more  at  large  German  Pro- 
testantism, really  is — whence,  and  how  it 
arose — what  the  manner  of  its  working — 
what  have  been,  so  far  as  yet  discernible,  its 
effects — and  what  are  likely  to  be  its  future 
results.  And,  in  the  first  place,  they  appear 
to  us  to  err  egregiously,  who  look  upon  Ger- 
man Rationalism  as  something  peculiarly 
German,  something  of  which  the  origin  and 
causes  are  to  be  sought  for  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  or 
the  Heidelburg  Catechism.  It  is  not  a  Ger- 
man, but  a  European  fever,  that  here  dis- 
turbs the  calm  flow  of  the  vital  humours  ; 
nay  more,  that  which  we  denounce  and  ana- 
thematize as  the  most  insidious  foe  of  our 
common  Protestantism,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  (as  has  been  often  remarked)  than  that 
same  Protestantism  run  to  seed.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this  to  defend  the  maxim,  that 
religion,  like  chemistry,  or  any  of  the 
experimental  sciences,  is  a  thing  that 
must  grow  and  expand  with  the  times,  and 
with  the  development  of  the  human  mind 
(though  certainly  religion  will  always  be  one 
thing  to  an  enlightened,  and  another  thing  to 
a  darkened  intellect):  we  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  Reformation  in  the  mind  of  M.  Lu- 
ther, was  merely  the  commencement  of  a  se- 
ries of  changes  destined  to  progress  onwards 
to  that  happy  period  when  the  Bible  shall  be 
stripped  of  everything  that  now  distinguishes 
it  from  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  or 
Adam's  Smith  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
But  we  do  say  thatthe  principle  of  individual 
judgment,  apart  altogether  from  the  tradition 
of  the  Church,  arrested  by  the  early  reform- 
ers, though  not  applied  to  that  effect  by  them 
has  nevertheless,  if  rigorously  carried  out,  the 
necessary  tendency  toproduce,  when  exter- 
nal circumstances  are  favourable,  exactly 
such  a  state  of  things  in  the  Christian  Church 


as  was  exhibited  in  Germany  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century.  The  Bible,  the  whole  Bi- 
ble, and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  is  the  Shibbo- 
leth of  all  Protestants  ;  yet  what  Protestant 
teacher  puts  the  Bible  into  the  one  hand  of 
his  scholar,  without  at  the  same  time  putting 
the  Church  Catechism  into  the  other  ?  A  book 
of  statutes  only  serves  to  confound  the  igno- 
rant, unless  he  receives  certain  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  along  with  them  ;  how 
much  more  are  such  rules  and  principles  ne- 
cessary in  the  Bible,  which  is  not  an  orderly 
fabric  of  systematic  theology,  nor  a  formal 
decalogue  of  human  belief,  but  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  histories,  explicable  only  as  they 
form  a  part  of  the  great  ethico-religious  in- 
stitution, the  Church  of  Christ  ?  But  the 
rule  of  private  judgment  is  evidently  no  such 
principle  ;  being  indeed  only  another  name 
for  every  man's  individual  whim,  and  fancy, 
and  presumption- 

Instead  of  one  Universal  Church,  the 
Reformation,  misunderstood,  made  every 
man  a  Church  to  himself;  and  in  what  a 
Babylonish  hubbub  and  confusion,  and  anni- 
hilation of  all  religious  reality,  this  has 
ended  in  Germany,  we  all  know.  In  the 
primitive  ages  of  Christianity,  when  some 
wise  respect  was  paid  to  tradition,  it  was  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  settle  the- 
ological    Controversies.        4(  Ta   roiavra    yap    Ov 

TrapcXa/fyui',"*  We  know  no  such  tradition, 
was  the  plain  concurrent  testimony  of  every 
father  in  God  to  his  inquiring  flock ;  and 
this  answer  was  considered  sufficient,  or  at 
least  allowed  to  weigh  nine-tenths  in  the 
balance,  and  justly  so.  For  the  Catholic 
Christian  tradition  was  then  an  atmosphere 
which  all  breathed  ;  and  heresies  were 
smoke,  and  cloud,  and  meteors  that  every 
one  could  perceive  and  distinguish.  But 
now  the  silver  chain  is  broken:  every  man 
stands  on  his  own  legs  as  well  as  he  can 
stand,  and  no  man  knows  a  spiritual  atmos- 
phere to  live  in,  wider  than  the  atmosphere 
of  his  own  brain.  There  is  no  bosom  of  a 
Universal  Church  in  which  all  Christians 
delight  to  repose.  We  believe  in  no  tra- 
dition: we  study  theology  and  systems  of 
theology,  and  set  these  battling  against  each 
other,  like  a  Roman  mob,  estimating  the 
quality  of  our  intellectual  enjoyment  by  the 
number  of  gladiators  that  we  see  bleeding. 
This  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  and  it  requires  not  that  a  man 
should  be  a  Papist,  but  merely  that  heshould 
keep  his  eyes  open,  and  love  truth,  and 
speak  it  out  plainly,  in  order  to  see  that  it  is 
so.     The  Anglican  Church,  indeed,  has  al- 


*  Letter  of  Serapion  to  the  Church  at  Antioch. 
—  Eusebius. 
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ways  consistently  maintained  the  sanctity 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  the  absurdity 
of  every  man's  building  up,  or  attempting  to 
build  up,  a  creed  for  himself,  begotten  be- 
tween his  own  brain  and  the  naked  Bible, 
apart  altogether  from  the  atmosphere  of  a 
common  tradition,  in  which  primitive 
Christianity  lies  embosomed.  With  these 
views  we  shall  certainly  see  much  ground 
for  the  exercise  of  Christian  chanty  in  judg- 
ing of  German  Rationalism.  In  that  phe- 
nomenon, however  much  noise  it  may  have 
made,  there  is  in  reality  nothing  that  can 
surprise  a  reflecting  mind.  The  principle 
of  freedom  of  investigation,  and  independent 
inquiry  common  to  all  Protestantism,  found 
in  Germany  more  profoundness  of  philoso- 
phical investigation,  more  rich  abundance 
of  academic  erudition  to  work  upon;  and 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of 
the  fermentation  thereby  occasioned  was 
German  Rationalism.  Mr.  Rose  has  taken 
a  very  narrow  view  of  the  case  indeed,  when 
he  ascribes  that  great  revolution  of  religious 
opinion  principally,  or  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  vagueness  and  looseness  of  the  sym- 
bolical books  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  Westminster  Confession  is  tight  enough 
certainly;  but  that  did  not  hinder  many 
"new  lights"  from  wandering  into  Scotland, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  nor  did 
the  great  "  Mystery  of  Moderation"*  less 
triumphantly  lift  up  its  head  out  of  the  very 
deepest  bosom  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy.  Hu- 
man reason,  when  the  fit  of  free  inquiry  is  on 
it,  is  in  truth  like  a  wild  beast;  the  smaller  the 
cage  in  which  you  confine  it  the  more  fierce- 
ly will  it  rage.  To  allow  a  certain  latitude 
of  speculation  within  the  bosom  of  a  Church 
is  the  sure  way  to  prevent  the  public  promi- 
nence and  noxious  working  of  any  secret 
heresy  that  ever  and  anon  may,  and  from 
the  constitution  of  human  nature  must,  arise 


*  "  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics,  or  the  Arca- 
na of  Church  Policy,  being  a  humble  attempt 
to  open  the  Mystery  of  Moderation,  wherein  is 
shown  a  plain  and  easy  way  of  attaining  to  the 
character  of  a  Moderate  Man,  as  at  present  in 
practice  in  the  Church  of  Scotland."  Witkcr- 
spoem's  Works,  vol.  vi.  edit.  1805.  One  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  Christian  satire  that  ever  was  written. 
It  were  an  interesting  problem  to  inquire  how  far 
the  Moderation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whose 
palmy  days  are  now  gone,  was  not  a  sort  of  con- 
cealed Rationalism,  only  prevented  from  break- 
ing out  into  full  manifestation  by  the  natural  con- 
servatism of  the  British  character,  and  the  salu- 
tary terror  of  the  French  Revolution.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  then  as  slanderously  kept  in  the  back 
ground,  asthey  are  now  most  irreverently  brought 
forward  on  every  vulgar  occasion,  and  converted 
into  a  squeaking  pig  for  every  fool  to  ride  on. 
But  this  subject  were  well  deserving  of  a  separate 
and  a  sifting  inquiry. 


out  of  the  depths  of  human  thought.     No 
one  willingly  brings  upon  himself  the  daily 
disagreeable  "  monstrari  digilo"  of  heresy  ; 
and  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  a  true  Catho- 
lic Church  to  allow  every  possible  scope  to 
the  free  activity  of  the  individual  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  the  community 
as  an  organic  whole.     This  is  a  truth  deep- 
ly founded  in  the  very  nature  of  all  human 
associations  ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  harm  may  have  been  done  by  its 
notorious  neglect  in  public  councils  and  as- 
semblies.    Not  how  much  they  might  em- 
brace,  but   how  much  they  must  exclude, 
seems  to  have  been  the  question  with  those 
who  drew  up  the  creeds  of  our  zealots  ;  and 
while  with  a  most  marvellous  inconsistency 
each  proclaimed   itself  aloud    as  the  only 
true  Church  of  Christ,   (assuming  thus  to 
itself  the  Popish  quality  of  infallibility)  they 
were  all  sufficiently  consistent  in  this,  that 
they  excluded  from  salvation  those  not  with- 
in the  pale  of  their  self-constituted  infallibili- 
ty, and  denounced  all  others,  without  cere- 
mony,   as  ''  enemies  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion."*    And  thus  it  may  have   happened 
too  that  councils  assembled  together  osten- 
sibly for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  heresy, 
have,  for  want  of  a  proper  spirit  of  modera- 
tion and  humility,  been  its  strongest  unin- 
tentional support,  and  the  means  of  establish- 
ing and  perpetuating  it.      The  first  ecclesi- 
astical council  that  with  rash    dogmatism 
presumed  to  fix  down  the  generality  of  the 
Catholic  Christian  tradition  to  a  system  of 
dogmas  left  by  Sacred  Writ  in  wise  indefi- 
niteness,  was,  if  not  the  author  of  the  first 
heresy,   at  least  the  first  to  put  heresy  into 
stereotype.     Babbling  voices  of  fools  have 
oftentimes  spoken   foolish    opinions  to  the 
wind,   and   with   the  wind  they  have  also 
been  carried  away  ;  but  an  cecumenic  coun- 
cil has  power  to  give  an  abiding  habitation 
to  a  floating  cloud,  and  confer  immortality 
upon  a  whim. 

That   the   Lutheran  Church,  in  particu- 
lar, has  suffered  more  from  this  ancient  itch 


*  "Papists,  Anabaptists,  Arians,  and  other  such 
enemies  to  the  Christian  religion.'' — First  Book  of 
Discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  c.  iv.  §  3. 
"  Against  the  holy  communion  war  two  raging 
armies  of  the  incarnate  devil ;  on  the  one  side 
the  ungodly  Papists ;  on  the  other,  the  over  cu- 
rious and  conceited  Calvinists.  The  wretched 
heathen  Ovid  is  a  better  theologian  than  our  Cal- 
vinists." (Exordium  of  a  Lutheran  sermon, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Pusey  on  German  Rationalism. 
Part  i.  p.  45.)  Compare  with  these  modern 
styles  of  pious  denunciation  the  ancient  phrases 
of   the    orthodox   Byzantine   emperors :    "  Kai 

evpovrei  rivas  rfj  vvvcj  Kai  [tavla,  Kparovficvovs  rwv 
ace/3a)v  vfeoTvpiov  Ka\  Etirr^ouj  tuv  iy^Opcjv  rov  Qcov 
Kal    t/j?    aytag   KaOo\iKrjs    Kai   airo<rro\iKn$  s*«rX??a<af."— 

Basilicon,  lib.  i.  mas.  vi. 
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of  theologians    to    put  their  creeds  into  im- 
moveable  stereotype,  than  from  any  loose- 
ness of  faith,  such  as  that  of  which  Mr.  Rose 
complains,  has  been  already  so  fully  eluci- 
dated by  Mr.  Pusey  in  his  excellent  work  on 
German  theology,  that  it  would  be  idle  for 
us  to  do  any  thing  else  than  allude  to  it  here. 
The  assertion  of  intellectual  independence 
by  the  first  Reformers  was,  in  all  the  Pro- 
testant countries  of  Europe,  followed  by  an 
age  of  polemics  and  formal  dogmatism,  and 
a  cleaving  to  the  letter  of  the  Church  creed 
— an  age  of  true  Protestant  Popery,  that  in 
no  country  attained  to  such  perfect  develop- 
ment as  in  Germany.     What  shall  we  think 
of  the  Christianity  of  a  time  (the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  and  the  whole  of  thel7th  century) 
when   one  theologian   was    imprisoned  for 
maintaining  that  man  is  not  entirely  passive 
in  the  work  of  redemption,  another  banished 
for  maintaining  that  Christ  died  for  all  men, 
and  a  third    deprived   of  the  just  rites  of 
Christian  burial  for  addressing  the  Almighty 
in  prayer  Unser  vater,  &c.  instead  of  Vater 
Unser?     That  these  things,  however,  took 
place    in    Germany  during   the   high   and 
palmy  days  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  is  mat- 
ter of  undeniable  historical  fact  ;  and  truly 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to   say  whether  the 
tyranny   of  this  formal  dogmatism,  or  the 
anarchy  of  the  subsequent  formless  resolu- 
tion of  all  dogmas  and  of  all  facts,  be  more 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  true  Chris- 
tian liberty. 

If,  to  the  action  of  these  two  great  causes, 
the  principle  of  dissolution  inherent  in  Pro- 
testantism consistently  carried  out,  and  the 
reaction  on  the  barren  formalism  that  en- 
crusted itself  on  the  Lutheran  Church  very 
soon  after  the  death  of  its  great  founder,  we 
add  also  the  influence  of  the  godless  French 
literature,  and  the  deep  movement  of  Euro- 
pean intellect  that  everywhere  preceded  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  we 
shall  be  at  no  loss  to  see  what  the  real 
causes  and  organizing  principles  of  German 
rationalism  were:  and  what  its  real  charac- 
ter and  worth  in  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  Europe  are,  or  may  prove  to  be,  is 
a  matter  concerningwhich  it  is  by  no  means 
so  easy  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
To  perceive  that  the  troubled  fermentation 
of  German  religious  thought,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  square  crystal  ofEng- 
lish  orthodoxy  requires  no  very  pecu- 
liar gift  of  insight ;  to  bawl  aloud  and 
anathematize  a  whole  people,  because  we 
find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  lay  hold  of  their 
magnificent  volumes  of  thought,  and  mould 
them  into  a  British  brick,  is  also  no  trick  of 
a  great  prophet ;  but  to  cast  a  sympathetic 
glance  into  the  secret  organism  of  a  new 


world  in  the  process  of  creation,  and  to  taste, 
as  it  were,  in  spirit  the  clear  and  sweet  wine 
that  is  gradually   working  itself  out  of  the 
yeasty  troubles  of  the  past,  is  a  very  different 
affair,  and  not  certainly   every  man's  busi- 
ness who,  in  this   paper  age,  can   write  a 
book  that  shall  be    read.     But   there  are 
some  truths  with  regard  to  this  matter  that 
are  more  evident,  and  will  be  recognized  at 
once  by  the  liberal   mind  as  belonging  to 
that  favourable  aspect  in  which  the  true  phi- 
losopher desires  habitually  to  look  upon  all 
things.     In  the  first  place,  if  we  have  any 
faith  in  truth  at  all,  we  may  easily  see  that 
in  the  long  run  it  can  only  be  the  gainer  by 
deep  and   searching    investigation  into  its 
first  principles.     We   may  here  be  allowed 
to  use  the  words  of  a  man  who  fought  an 
unwearied  champion  for  Church  orthodoxy 
in  the  very  heat  of  the  great  battle  of  neolog- 
ic  scepticism — Henry  Stilling.     "  Whether 
such  a  state  of  things,'*  says  he,  "  can  con- 
sist with  the  kingdom  of  Truth,  is  a  question 
which  the  great  Apostle  of  Truth  answers 
in    the   affirmative,  when  he  says — '  There 
must  needs  be  division  among  you,  that  the 
truth  may  be  made  manifest.'     When  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  think  as  he  pleases,  mil- 
lions of  doctrines  appear   which  every  one 
may  test ;  hence   a  general  ferment  arises, 
which  gives  the  spirit  more   lightness   and 
purity."*     This  is  spoken  like  a  calm  ra- 
tional  man,  and  not  in  that   mad  spirit  of 
sweeping  condemnation,  in  which  Stilling 
himself  too   often,   and  our  British  theolo- 
gians generally,  delight  to  discourse  of  Ger- 
man neology. 

We  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  stable  statutory 
rule  of  orthodoxy,  and  plume  ourselves  be- 
fore God  upon  our  Sabbath  Bills,  and  our 
decent  and  respectable  Church-goings,  and 
our  abstaining  from  theatres  and  operas,  as 
also  from  cricket  playing  and  dancing 
(though  not  from  gin-drinking  and  riotous 
living,)  on  Sabbath  afternoons ;  and  we  look 
down  with  pious  complacency  upon  that  poor 
German  publican,  who  is  groaning  in  spirit 
through  much  tribulation  of  metaphysics,  and 
biblical  criticism,  saying,  Surely  in  the  sight  of 
God  I  am  holier  than  thou.  But  did  it  never 
occur  to  us  that  a  regular  observance  of  the 
outward  forms  of  religion  is  one  thing,  and  a 
deep  yearning  of  the  soul  after  its  high  and 
ennobling  truths  is  another?  Did  it  never 
occur  to  us  to  ask,  whether,  though  there  is 
less  of  the  former,  thero  may  not  perhaps 
be  mare  of  the  latter  in  Germany  than  among 
ourselves  ?  Do  we  imagine  that  the  vital 
energy  of  the  chafing  soul  within  is  always 

*  From  Jackson's  translation  of  the  Life  of 
John  Christian  Stahlschmidt,  a  German  Mis- 
sionary.    London,  1837. 
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in  direct  ratio  to  the  distinctness  of  the  con- 
tour, and  the  solidity  of  the  material  that  is 
observable  in  the  outward  body  ?  Or  does 
not  the  soul  rather  oftentimes  withdraw  itself 
into  inertness,  in  proportion  as  the  body  shapes 
itself  into  a  stony  architecture  that  stands 
against  the  storms  of  time  unmoved  1  These  are 
questions  which  are  well  deserving  that  every 
British  Christian  should  ask  themselves,  and 
answer  them  seriously.  Our  excellent  es- 
tablishments keep  the  outward  form  and 
architecture  of  Christianity  steady  ;  but  in 
themselves  and  in  their  own  proper  character 
as  establishments,  they  have  no  necessary  or 
direct  tendency  to  preserve  the  vital  spirit  of 
devotion,  or  diffuse  the  Catholic  atmosphere 
j>f  Christian  love.  All  Church-establishments 
are  not  equally  favourable  to  the  free  deve- 
lopment of  natural  and  healthy  views  on 
points  of  doctrine,  and  matters  of  theological 
disputation.  Over  these  things  the  mitre  and 
the  crosier  have  no  control,  any  more  than  a 
provost's  wig,  or  a  magistrate's  mace ;  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  human  soul  the  question 
comes,  and  out  of  these  depths  God  sends 
forth  the  answer.  A  Church  may  ordain, 
and  Churches  have  always  been  in  the  laud- 
able  practice  of  ordaining,  a  form  of  sound 
words  ;  but  so  far  as  an  act  of  parliament  or- 
dains tliis,  it  is  a  form  only.  A  church-es- 
tablishment has  power  to  make  a  mummy  of 
a  dead  body,  filling  it  with  sweet  spices,  hav- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  odour  of  life, 
swathing  it  round  with  fine  linen,  and  mark- 
ing it  with  curious  cabalistic  phrase  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  but  to  put  the  regen- 
erated soul  of  true  piety  into  that  which  hath 
a  name  to  live  while  it  is  dead,  this  is  beyond 
the  power  of  any  church :  a  vital  emotion 
can  proceed  only  from  a  principle  of  vital- 
ity ;  the  free  glance  of  a  heaven-ward  look- 
ing intellect  can  alone  create  that  which  is 
worthy  the  name  of  theology ;  the  free  up- 
rising of  a  God-moved  heart  can  alone 
create  that  which  is  worthy  the  name  of  re- 
ligion. 

We  desire  that  these  remarks  may  be 
1aken  in  no  respects  as  hostile  to  the  general 
principles  of  religious  establishments,  but 
merely  as  an  answer  to  those  blind  and  bi- 
goted people,  living  in  the  letter  only  (if  it  be 
a  life)  and  not  in  spirit,  who  imagine  that  be- 
cause the  churches  are  not  so  fully  attended 
in  Germany  as  in  Britain,  and  because  the 
Augsburg  Confession  is  not  of  such  omnipo- 
tent authority  there,  as  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles are  here,  that  therefore  the  spirit  of  true 
piety  and  the  life  of  religion  in  the  soul  are  dead 
and  defunct  in  that  part  of  Christendom.  Ne- 
ver was  a  more  false  and  one-sided  proposition 
expressed  ;  never  did  the  most  vulgar  and 
narrow-minded    Englishman    even,    smooth 


himself  over  with  a  more  deceitful  oil  of  self- 
complacency.  We  state  it  as  a  notorious 
fact  of  which  no  student  of  German  litera- 
ture can  be  ignorant,  that  there  is  infinitely 
more  of  a  deep,  earnest,  searching  spirit  of 
true  piety  in  that  literature  than  in  our  own ; 
that  though  it  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to 
state  in  so  many  words  wherein  the  exact 
creed  of  each  pious  German  man  consists,  still 
his  piety  is  there,  feeling  and  felt,  colouring, 
interpenetrating,  informing  all  things  ;  you 
cannot  touch  it,  but  you  feel  sensibly  that 
there  is  a  soul  present,  that  you  are  not  far 
from  the  influence  of  God  and  good  things ; 
whereas  our  literary  men  and  our  great 
writers  do  too  generally  keep  studiously 
aloof  from  all  mention  of  religion.  We  de- 
sire also  to  mention  another  thing  as  an  un- 
disputed fact,  of  which  no  person  even  super- 
ficially acquainted  with  German  philosophy 
and  theology  can  be  ignorant,  viz.  : — that  in 
the  same  proportion  that  the  outward  and 
historical  evidence  of  Christianity  has  been 
discredited  in  Get  many,  its  inward  divinity 
and  sanctifying  influences  have  been  recog- 
nized. This  is  a  great  achievement ;  and 
it  is  fit  that  it  should  be  publicly  mentioned, 
and  that  the  Germans  should  be  publicly 
thanked  for  what  they  have  done  in  this  most 
fruitful  vineyard  of  spiritual  activity.  Kant's 
celebrated  book,  "  Religion  within  the 
Bounds  of  Pure  Religion,"  was  at  once  the 
most  subtle  and  curious  undermining  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  a  historical  faith  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  sublime 
and  glorious  apotheosis  of  the  same  re- 
ligion as  a  means  of  moral  purifica- 
tion, that  the  world  ever  saw,  or — as  we 
may  say  with  confidence — ever  will  see 
again.  Here  there  was  no  mincing  of  the 
matter  as  in  our  elegant,  smooth,  kid-gloved 
moralities  of  the  old  French  school.  "Ver- 
ily, I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  born 
again,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  !"  This  great  truth,  which  only  the 
shallow  and  superficial  understand  not,  the 
philosopher  of  Konigsberg  preached  with 
sacred  solemnity  to  the  German  people  as  it 
was  preached  to  Nicodemus.  And  since  his 
time,  Lord  Shaftsbury  has  never  been  able  to 
obtain  a  decent  hearing  in  Germany  ;  for  all 
rational  people  in  that  quarter  of  the  world 
are  now  convinced,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  state  of  the  case  as  to  the  historical  basis 
on  which  the  Christian  religion  rests  that 
religion,  so  far  as  it  goes  to  regenerate  hu- 
man nature,  and  sanctify  the  human  soul, 
is  indeed  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation  ;  and  as  for  the  miracles,  they 
have  at  least  not  been  performed,  or  alleged 
to  have  been  performed,  in  support  of  an  un- 
worthy cause  :  for  even  if  the  miracles  be 
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denied  altogether  as  historical  facts,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  denying  a  secret  extraordi- 
nary working  of  God  in  favour  of  the  author  of 
Christianity,  and  the  exertions  of  his  mes- 
sengers ;  in  which  view  the  growth  and 
spread  of  the  Christian  religion  may  almost 
appear  more  miraculous  without  the  mira- 
cles than  with  them. 

Besides  this  most  universal  appreciation 
of  the  internal  wonh  and  dignity  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Neologic  ferments  have  also  led 
to  another  result,  if  not  in  itself  a  positive 
gain  in  the  matter  of  religious  truth,  at  least 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  admission 
and  profitable  reception  of  all  truth — we 
mean  a  spirit  of  love,  and  mutual  forbear- 
ance, and  an  enlarged  tolerance  ;  founded, 
not  (as  religious  tolerance  too  often  is)  upon 
absolute  indifference  to  all  creeds,  or 
positive  hatred  to  all  genuine  piety,  but  the 
faithful  exercise  and  training  of  an  inward 
sense  to  love  truth  wherever  it  is  found,  be- 
cause it  is  divine,  and  to  sympathise  with 
error  because  it  is  human.  No  one  can 
hold  converse  with  such  men  as  Tholuck 
and  Neander,  without  being  made  pleasingly 
sensible  that  these  men  are  not  Lutherans 
merely,  but  Christians,  not  Christians  mere- 
ly, but  also  men  ;  whereas  among  ourselves 
it  is  but  too  common  that  Christian  theolo- 
gians, instead  of  having  their  sympathies  ex- 
panded by  riper  knowledge,  systematically 
contract  them  ;  they  allow  their  humanity  to 
be  swallowed  up  by  their  Christianity  (as  if 
these  two  things  were  inconsistent ;)  their 
Christianity  dwindles  down  to  sectarianism  : 
and  then  the  ossification  of  their  inner  man 
takes  place,  so  that  you  cannot  with  the  ut- 
most diligence  discover  a  single  trait  in  the 
character  that  distinguishes  this  Christian 
from  the  Pharisee.  No  greater  monster 
walks  the  earth  than  that  which  is  begotten 
between  the  selfishness  of  religious  bigotry 
and  the  selfishness  of  political  partisan- 
ship ;  and  the  Germans,  with  all  the  anarchy 
and  the  confusion  of  their  neologic  specu- 
lations, are  happily  freed  from  the  presence 
of  this  curse.  The  prayer  of  Melanchthon 
has  at  length  been  granted — "  ex  contentario 
theologo  libera  nos,  Domine!"  The  Ger- 
mans contend,  indeed,  and  labour  earnestly, 
but  they  contend  with  honest  doubt,  not  with 
presumptuous  dogmatism  ;  the  Church  or- 
thodoxy of  the  old  Calors  and  Queens- 
taedts  (whom  Mr.  Rose  lauds  so  much)  was 
a  thing  of  a  very  different  complexion  from 
the  Catholic  Christianity  of  Tholuck  and 
Neander ;  the  odium  theologicum,  that  old 
serpent  in  his  most  deceitful  avatar,  has  been 
partially  if  not  wholly  subdued  in  one  pro- 
vince of  Christendom.  We  let  Hengsten- 
berg  pass,  for  he  is  but  one  ;  but  with  us  the 


name  of  bigotry  is  a  Legion.     We  certainly 
had  some  right  to  expect  that  here  too  in  en- 
lightened   Britain,    the  nineteenth  century 
should  have  seen  the  sacred  hatred  of  theolo- 
gians laid  low  in  the  dust.     It  might  now  be 
the  season,  we  imagine,  for  thoughtful  men  to 
look  into  the  creeds  of  their  neighbours,  not 
for  the  sake  of  cursing  that  which  is  bad  in 
them,  but  of  blessing  that  which    is  good. 
We  remain  far  however,  it  is  to  be  feared 
very  far,  from   this   devout  consummation. 
The   political  devil  has  in  this  country  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the    ecclesiastical  one ; 
and  when  purse  and  piety  draw  together,  the 
latter  is  always  invincible.     Can  we  conceal 
from  ourselves  the  lamentable  fact  ?     How 
many  of  us  are  employed  daily  in  the  igno- 
ble  occupation  of  literally  throwing  dirt,  one 
Christian  man  upon  his  brother,  because  he 
differs  in  opinion   from  us,  or  because  he 
cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  it  is  con- 
trary to    Holy   Scripture  that    the   Bishops 
should  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
It  is  a   matter  of  daily  occurrence  with  us 
for  respectable  people  to  have  their  names 
bandied  about  in  the  public  prints  as  blas- 
phemers   and    infidels    for  matters  of    less 
importance    than    even    these.     If    so,  are 
we    to    wonder    that    intelligent    foreigners 
should  often  be  at  a  loss  to  find  in  what  vital 
function  that  much- vaunted  British  religiosity 
is  manifested  ?     If  so,  may  there  not  be  rea- 
son to  fear  that  in  respect  of  the  true  living 
spirit    of    Christianity,    we,    with    all    our 
Church-orthodoxy,  still  remain  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity  ?  and  is  it 
becoming  in  us,  among  whom  such  things  wax 
rank,  and  show  themselves  unblushing  to  the 
broad  eye  of  day,  to  institute  a  crusade  of  hard 
names  and  anathematizings  against  the  ho- 
nest, inquiring,  truth-loving  Germans,  who, 
if  they  do  quarrel  among  themselves  at  least 
quarrel  like  men,  and  not  like  dogs.     But,  in 
truth,   we  sit  here  in  a  corner  of  Europe, 
from  which  we  have,  by  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence, long  been  permitted    to  command 
the  material  world,  and   vainly  imagine  that 
from  the  same  position  we  can  command  the 
spiritual  world   also  ;  but   the  light  that  illu- 
mines that  world  comes  from  anotherquarter, 
and  many  of  its  latest  and   most  refreshing 
rays  have  not  yet  reached  the  Ultima  Thule, 
where  we  are   dwelling  in  dark  caves,  and 
worshipping   dumb  idols.     This  is   a   hard 
thing  to  say,  and  a  yet  more  hard   thing  to 
believe ;  but  it  can  do  no  harm  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  self-examination  to  see  if  it  is  so. 

In  regard  to  German  theology,  at  least, 
we  must  give  up  our  habit  of  railing,  and 
take  to  a  sober,  serious,  and  profitable  study 
of  it,  not  fighting  with  barren  strokes  in  the 
cold  region  of  negation,  but  stretching  forth, 
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our  arms  every  where  to  receive,  to  embrace, 
and  to  hold  fas:  that  which  is  positively 
good.  No  one  indeed  is  called  upon  to  en- 
ter  at  all  upon  this  region  of  many  strange 
voices.  Without  a  cool,  clear  head,  and  an 
open  sympathising  heart,  it  is  indeed  much 
better  for  the  Biitish  Christian  to  read  his 
Bible  quietly  at  home,  and  do  as  many  good 
deeds  ay  he  can,  b.  fore  the  roll  of  his  short 
earthly  existence  be  closed.  But  if  a  man 
will  go  as  a  spy  into  the  land  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  Canaanites  though  they  be,  he  must 
bring  back  a  true  report,  both  of  the  land 
and  of  them  that  dwell  therein.  He  must 
not  only  tell  us  that  there  are  mighty  men 
there,  sons  of  Anak,  but  he  must  also  tell 
us  that  it  is  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  If  a  man  will  speak  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  German  theology,  he  must  speak  in 
such  a  fashion  that  men  may  clearly  per- 
ceive that  he  is  in  honest,  reverent  earnest 
bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  do  justice  to  his 
theme  :  not  conceiving  the  theme  to  exist 
for  the  sake  of  exalting  his  folly,  but  him- 
self, for  the  sake  of  exalting  the  wisdom  of 
the  theme.  Now  with  one  solitary,  and 
that  nascent  rather  than  full-grown  excep- 
tion, (we  mean  Mr.  Pusey,)  there  has  as 
yet  been  no  attempt  made  amongst  us  ra- 
tionally, quietly,  philosophically,  and  with 
n  deep,  reverent,  all-embracing  spirit  of  love, 
o  develope  the  Fate  of  Christian  faith  and 
eeling  and  life  in  Germany.  It  will  not 
uolo  marshal  forth  a  long  array  of  ntologic 
heresies,  piercing  with  a  thousand  wounds 
(Falstafflike)  the  body  of  a  warrior  who  is 
already  dead,  or  only  half  alive.  This  style 
of  criticism,  which  raises  up  the  mummies 
of  dead  Titans,  that  the  learned  gentleman 
may  display  his  wonderful  prowess  in  cut- 
ting off  all  their  heads  at  one  blow,  is  a 
poor  affiir — very,  very  negative,  as  Gothe 
would  have  phrased  it.  All  criticism  that 
does  not  go  forth  from  a  creative  re-concep- 
tion and  reorganization  of  the  thing  criti- 
cised, (to  which  a  principle  of  sympathetic 
vitality  in  the  critic  belongs,)  is  worse  than 
nothing  and  vainly.  It  is  an  ill-natured,  or 
at  least  an  idle  bird,  picking  at  berries  which 
it  cannot  cat.  But  where  is  the  man  to  be 
found  within  the  wooden  walls  of  these  three 
kingdoms  who  shall  gird  his  loins  worthily 
to  the  task  of  writing  such  a  critical  history 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  Germany?  A 
work  like  this  would  exhaust  every  possible 
cycle,  and  exhibit  every  possible  phasis  of 
religious  insight  of  which  the  human  intel- 
lect may  reasonably  be  supposed  capable. 
The  diversity  of  religious  opinions  in  that 
country  is  greater  than  any  thing  that  has 
ever  been  exhibited  in  the  history  of  man- 


religious  character  are  altogether  number- 
less. What  a  fine  exercise  here  to  dispose 
all  this  into  harmony  for  a  soul  vast  enough 
to  embrace  its  whole  extent,  and  wise  enough 
to  separate,  with  careful  hand,  the  accces- 
sary  every  where  from  the  essential,  the 
ephemeral  from  the  eternal !  But  where 
is  the  man,  we  ask  again,  equal  to  the  task? 
Shall  a  Churchman  do  the  work  ?  His  eye 
is  not  in  the  centre,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  he 
will  look  at  the  whole  matter  through  Epis- 
copalian or  Presbyterian  spectacles;  and 
those  will  not  only  lend  a  false  colouring, 
but  marvellously  distort  the  shapes  of  things. 
Shall  a  philosopher  do  the  work?  There 
are  very  few  men  who  deserve  the  name 
in  this  island  ;  and  the  chance  is,  that  he 
wants  warm  religious  sympathy,  and  that 
his  philosophy  is  too  mechanical  for  the 
theme.  Shall  a  man  of  science  do  it?  He 
is  too  dry,  too  square,  too  material.  Shall, 
in  fine,  the  literary  man  do  it*2  Here  there 
might  be  some  hope ;  but  he  is,  for  the  most 
part,  too  sparkling  and  too  superficial  to  be 
a  fit  questioner  of  the  oracle  of  Trophonius; 
besides,  his  publisher  tells  him  that  nothing 
but  an  amusing  novel,  in  three  volumes, 
will  sell.  And  yet  we  think  that  there  is 
one  literary  man  in  this  country  who  could 
do  this,  and  might  do  it  well,  if  he  would 
discard  some  extravagances.  We  mean 
Carlyle,  for  Coleridge  is  dead. 

The  views  which  we  have  thus  tentative- 
ly, as  it  were,  thrown  out  on  the  subject  of 
German  Christianity,  have  been  suggested 
by  the  republication  of  Stilling's  works  in 
the  uniform  edition  whose  title  we  have  pre- 
fixed. The  career  of  this  singular  individual 
offers  to  the  European  reader  something  of 
a  psychological,  much  of  a  religious,  very 
little  of  a  literary  interest.  What  Stilling 
wrote  did  indeed,  amid  the  barrenness  of  the 
last  century,  succeed  in  vindicating  for  it- 
self no  disreputable  position  in  the  elegant 
literature  of  the  day.  But  much  that  the 
Germans  admired  in  those  days  of  their 
first  awakening  from  a  long  lethargy,  they 
have  now  discovered  to  be  very  childish 
and  very  weak,  the  mere  froth  and  drivel 
of  a  fermenting  imagination,  indicative  of 
motion  and  incipient  life,  but  without  stable 
organization,  without  the  ripeness  of  health 
— to  a  sound  English  taste  altogether  un- 
palatable. Stilling,  however,  at  no  time, 
even  when  his  literary  reputation  stood 
highest  in  Germany,  aspired  to  walk  forth 
before  the  public  in  the  harlequin  glitter 
of  a  great  wit  and  a  clever  writer.  His 
wine  was  Mutlergottesmilch  and  Lachrymal 
Christi,  not  champagne.  To  speak  the 
truth,  God  never  gave  this  pious  tailor  any 
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duce  the  intellectual  coruscations  that  de- 
light us  in  the  epiphany  of  eminent  literary 
characters.  But  He  gave  him  something 
equally  good,  perhaps  better  ;  a  deep  under- 
current of  pure  Christian  emotion,  flowing 
perennially  through  the  holy  caves  of  most 
reverent  thought.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
French  have  perverted  our  notions  with 
regard  to  the  true  nature  of  genius;  for 
with  them  a  "bel  esprit5'  has  always  been 
a  man  of  quick  wit  and  lively  fancy.  With 
this  national  notion  in  his  head,  the  Abbe 
doubtless  asked  the  celebrated  question, 
— M  Est  agrte  un  Allemagne  pent  avoir 
&  esprit?"  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  advanced  to  the  contrary,  we  think  he 
was  entitled  to  receive  the  answer  lie  ex- 
pected. Thfi  Germans  have  no  claim  to 
esprit,  as  the  French  understand  it ;  (neither 
had  the  Greeks,  for  what  we  call  a  man  of 
genius,  they,  by  a  much  more  sensible 
phrase,  called  dvhp  ctyvfe,  a  man  of  a  sound 
healthy  nature;)  but  the  Germans  have  a 
national  claim  to  a  talent,  not  perhaps  so 
entertaining,  but  more  loveable  than  esprit, 
we  mean  Gemuth,  the  poetry  of  quiet,  pure 
emotion.  When  this  capacity  is  developed 
in  a  state  of  high  and  energetic  potency,  we 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  entitled, 
as  much  as  the  fervid  brilliancy  of  wit,  to 
the  designation  of  genius ;  and  if  so,  then 
Stilling  is  certainly  a  moral  and  a  religious 
genius  of  a  high  order;  for  in  no  man,  per- 
haps, was  Christian  emotion  ever  developed 
in  a  state  more  pure,  more  delicate,  and 
more  sensitive.  In  the  simple  and  natural 
outpouring  of  this  emotion  consists  his  great 
and  original  merit  as  a  writer.  Pious  edi. 
fication,  not  literary  amusement,  was  his 
aim.  He  had  no  time,  no  inclination,  to 
wander  into  the  land  of  romance,  seeking 
combats  with  imaginary  monsters.  The 
one,  living,  many  headed  hydra  of  neology 
seemed  too  strong  for  the  continued  exer- 
tions  of  a  man  whom  Nature  had  never 
moulded  for  a  Hercules. 

The  position  of  Stilling,  in  reference 
to  neology,  was  very  simple.  He  believed 
with  his  heart  what  Baludt  and  Lemler  de- 
nied, or  attempted  to  deny,  with  their  head. 
Hamann  and  Herder  and  Richter,  Jacobi 
the  Faith-philosopher,  and  many  other  pro- 
found thinkers  and  noble-minded  men,  took 
up  the  same  position  :  yea,  even  the  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Categories,  after  pulling  down 
the  ancient  Egyptian  architecture  of  ontolo- 
gy, and  cosmology,  and  theology,  reserved 
to  himself  the  right  to  charm  up  a  shape  of 
divinity  from  the  deep  ethic  substratum  of 
the  soul.  But  these  men  worked  conscious- 
ly and  systematically.  Stilling,  while  he 
seemed  to  be  busy  with   an  architecture  of 


the  understanding,  was,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  long  religious  career, 
moved  only  by  a  deep  inward  emotional 
necessity;  happy,  indeed,  on  all  occasions, 
to  find  a  reconciliation  with  the  argument- 
ative intellect,  but  living  and  growing  by 
the  law  only  of  its  own  organization.  To 
him  religion,  pure  Christian  emotion,  was 
the  atmosphere  of  his  spiritual  existence. — 
To  him  Christian  piety  was  an  inward  ex- 
perienced fact,  more  certain  than  any  matter 
of  outward  occurrence  that  was  ever  settled 
by  the  evidence  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
witnesses.  To  him  the  Christian  revelation 
was  a  sun,  to  which,  by  an  instinct  like  that 
of  the  sun-flower,  his  spirit  unfailingly  turn- 
ed. He  fulfilled  the  celebrated  condition 
of  Hume,  being  conscious  in  his  own  per- 
son of  an  eternal  miracle.  To  such  a  man 
the  most  magniloquent  wisdom  of  the  neolo- 
gists  was  but  the  noisy  prate  of  ignorant 
and  presumptuous  boys. 

What  Stilling  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  theologists  we  shall  see  anon  more  par- 
ticularly. In  the  first  place,  however,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  hear  from  his  own 
mouth  a  description  of  his  adversaries,  over- 
charged of  course  in  some  points,  as  these 
things  will  always  be  ;  but  true  in  the  gen- 
eral  character,  and  drawn  frcm  the  life. — 
The  following  passage  is  a  description  of 
his  early  theological  studies,  by  the  princi- 
pal interlocutor  in  one  of  Sailing's  Chris- 
tian Dialogues  of  the  Dead.* 

u  I  am  the  son  of  a  preacher  in  Germany. 
My  father  was  a  good  orthodox  man,  who  be- 
lieved all  that  was  in  the  Bible  and  in  the 
symbolical  books,  and  wished  me  to  believe 
the  same.  I  followed  his  wish  faithfully,  did 
everything  that  he  asked  me  to  do,  and  be- 
lieved everything  without  any  rational  ground 
of  conviction.  This  unanimity  of  sentiment, 
however,  lasted  only  till  I  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity ;  for  I  also  was  destined  for  the 
church,  and  my  mother  was  looking  anxious- 
ly for  the  day  when  she  should  see  me,  a 
learned  theologian  and  a  pious  Christian, 
preach  my  first  sermon  from  my  father's  pul- 
pit. To  the  University  therefore  I  went ,  and 
with  the  full  expectation  of  learning  a  science, 
and  returning  with  such  a  panoply  of  unan- 
swerable evidences  of  Christianity  as  would 
stop  the  mouth  of  every  gainsayer.  I  hoped 
no  longer  to  be  a  child,  but  a  strong  man  in 
the  faith.  Vain  hope!  The  doctors  who 
publicly  expounded  the  divine  law,  seemed 
secretly  to  be  giving  themselves  every  pos- 
sible trouble  to  excite  in  my  mind  suspicions 
against  the  Bible.  The  Old  Testament  con- 
sisted of  mere  popular  legends  of  the  Jews, 
silly  fables,  and  uncertain  traditions  :  Moses 
was  a  wise  man  certainly,  and  a  great  law- 

*  Scenen  aus  dem  Geister-Reiche.  Werke, 
ii.  p.  55. 
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giver,  but  also  a  great  cheat, — at  least,  to  a 
simple  man  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
reconcile  his  doings  with  common  honesty. 
And  as  to  the  Supreme  Being,  directly,  at  all 
events,  God  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter.    All  this  they  taught,  not  indeed  totidem 
verbis,  but  by  such  clear  implication,  that  a 
man  must  have  been  stultissimo  stultior  not 
to  perceive  how  the  wind  was  blowing.  The 
prophetic  book3  were  called  Hebrew  poems, 
in  which  some  past  events  were  prophesied, 
in  an  elevated  style,  as  future  ;  and  not  a  few 
things,  at  first   but  dimly  imagined  in   the 
mind  of  the  bard,  afterwards  either  actually 
happened  by  accident,  or  admitted  of  a  con- 
venient   application    to   what   did    happen. 
Christ  was  always  mentioned  with  the  great- 
est reverence ;  but  when  one  put  himself  to 
extract  the  true  sense  of  all  their  big  hyper- 
boles and  vague  eulogies,  it  appeared  plainly 
that  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  in  their  eyes 
nothing  better  than  a  virtuous,  pious,  and 
wisp  man,  who  sealed  his  life  and  his  doctrine 
by  the  death  of  a  martyr.*  That  they  called 
many  things  in  the  Bible  not  fable  but  alle- 
gory, was  a  piece  of  well-considered  policy, 
and  norhing  more.    After  all  this  evaporation 
nothing  solid  remained  of  Christianity  but 
the  morality,  and  this  indeed  seemed  to  be 
the  aim  and  essence  of  all  theological  learn- 
ing, everything  else  being  a  matter  of  abso- 
lute indifference.     ■  Do  what  the  moral  law 
commands,  and  then  believe  any  thing  you 
please, — or,  if  you  please,  nothing  at  all ! ' 
This  is  the  sum  of  the  theology  that  the 
learned  professors  taught  me  ;  and  indeed  it 
is  quite  plain,  that  as  soon  as  the  Bible  be- 
comes a  common  old  chronicle,  one  believes 
either   nothing  at  all,  or  only  so  much  as 
reason  can  comprehend.     We  have,  it  is  true, 
a  clear  anticipation  of  a  God,  but  he  remains 
a  stranger  to  us;  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
his  relationt  o  man.     We  anticipate  immor-  l 
tality,  but  what  that  immortality  shall  be,  we 
have  not  ihe  most  remote  conception.     We 
feel  ourselves  free;  but  when  we  examine 
this  freedom  minutely,  we  appear  to  be  bound 
to  an  iron  necessity,  and  yet  are  bound  to  do  , 
what  we  cannot  do.     Such  was  my  curricu- ; 
lum  of  the  logical  study  !     I  had  conscience  j 
enough  not  to  enter  the  church..   I  devoted 
myself  to  literature  and  philosophy;    read! 
Helvetius,   Hume,   and   Shakspeare   twenty  j 
times  through  ;  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  j 
were  a  world  in  which  I  lived.     I  expounded  ; 
morality,  but  how  I  practised  it,  disease  and  , 
rottenness  soon  proclaimed.     I  spoke  from  j 
the  professional  chair  of  the  true,  the  good,  j 
and  the  beautiful;  but  took  no  cognizance  of  | 
the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  religion.     I 
lived  to  see  the  great  triumph  of  humanity 
in   the   universal    diffusion    of   liberty  and 
equality.     And  now  I  find  myself  suddenly 
in  this  other  world,  convinced  by  the  uncon- 

*  "  And  yet  Christ  represents  himself  without 
equivocation  as  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
who  was  with  the  father  before  all  worlds.  Could 
a  virtuous,  pious,  and  wise  man  have  said  this, 
knowing  that  it  was  false?" — Note  by  Stilling. 


tradictory  evidence  of  reality,  that  whatso- 
ever I  had  deemed  false  is  true,  and  all  that 
I  deemed  true  is  a  lie ! "...  . 

In  another  passage  the  new  opinions  are 
described  more  particularly  in  reference  to 
their  historical  genesis  from  France.  We 
say  historical,  for  we  have  already  seen,  that 
the  inward  germ  of  neology  lay  much  deep- 
er. France  was  merely  the  outward  occa- 
sion. 

"  King  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  after  him  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  then  Louis  XV.  had, 
during  the  course  of  a  hundred  years,  led  the 
French  nation  into  a  state  of  unexampled 
luxury  ;  a  people  sunk  in  licentiousness,  and 
,  weakened  by  all  the  arts  of  over-refinement, 
I  receives  the  unholy  wit  of  a  Voltaire  as  phi- 
losophy, and  the  sophisticated  dreams  of  a 
j  Rousseau  as  religion ;  by  this  means  a  na- 
I  tional  character  arises,  possessed  of  every 
charm  by  which  the  sensual  outward  man  is 
|  attracted,  garnished  too  with  all  the  formal 
( equipments  of  a  system,  and  glittering  in  an 
intellectual  polish  that  commands  the  atten- 
tion even  of  thinking  men,  and  wins  the  ap- 
probation of  all  cultivated  minds. 
i     u  Hence  came  it  that  our  German  nobility, 
high  and  low,  considered  France  as  the  ex- 
clusive school  of  refinement,  cultivation,  and 
good  manners.     The  strong  language  of  the 
Germans  was  laid  aside,  and  French  became 
the  language  of  the  higher  classes.    French 
adventurers,   French  friseurs,   and    French 
nondescripts  of  all  kinds  became  the  chosen 
instructors  of  our  royal  and  princely  youth, 
and  not  seldom  French  milliners  officiated  as 
the  gouvernantes  of  our  princesses,  count- 
esses, and  fashionable  young  ladies.     The 
national  character  of  the  Germans,  and  with 
it  religion,  were  thrown  into  the  lumber-room. 

"  Our  literati  and  learned  men  now  joined 
the  great  march  of  improvement,  and  the 
theologians  especially  felt  themselves  called 
upon  to  come  forward.  They  had  a  difficult 
part  to  play ;  they  chose  the  system  of  ac- 
commodation ;  they  exerted  all  their  abilities 
to  establish  a  reconciliation  between  Christ 
and  Belial ;  each  party  was  to  concede  some- 
thing, and  meet  the  other  half  way.  Christ 
was  to  give  up  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  Belial  the  most  offensive  vices, 
and  both  united  should  acknowledge  no  fun- 
damental law  of  religion  but  morality;  for 
in  this  all  were  agreed,  that  good  morals  must 
be  publicly  taught ;  as  for  the  practice  of 
morals,  that  was  a  matter  betwixt  every  man 
and  his  own  conscience,  and  the  philosopher 
was  not  called  upon  to  examine  too  curiously 
into  the  quality  of  individual  action.  This 
Christo-Belial  system  was  par  honneur  de 
lettre  still  to  be  designated  "  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Religion  '  (Religions  I  eh  re)  ;  for 
it  was  not  wished  openly  to  affront  the  pro- 
fessors of  revealed  religion.  In  this  arose 
the  so-much  bepraised  enlightenment  of  these 
latter  times,  and  the  Neology  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

"  But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood  !     I  do 
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not  say  that  all  these  newfangled  teachers,  I 
or  the  majority  of  them,  had  any  clear  pur- 
pose  of  forming  a  league  between  Christ  and 
Belial — for  most  of  them  denied  the  existence 
of  the  latter  altogether — but  the  spirit  of  the 
age  had  with  such  a  poisonous  infection 
worked  itself  into  the  bone  and  marrow  of 
these  men,  that  they  no  longer  saw  biblical 
truths  through  a  healthy  medium ;  their 
French-educated  moral  principle  found  the 
most  sublime  doctrines  of  revelation,  super- 
stitious, ludicrous,  and  absurd — new  reason 
took  a  jump  over  the  circumvallation  of  old 
prejudices — and  the  leading  theologians  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  applied  themselves  pub- 
licly to  that  greatest  work  of  all — a  revision 
of  the  Bible.  Here  was  the  beginning  of 
that  great  defection  which  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  above  all  St.  Paul,  had  so  clear- 
ly foretold  ;  what  awaits  now  but  the  man  of 
sin,  the  incarnated  Satan,  to  walk  abroad, 
that  by  the  sudden  coming  of  the  Lord  he 
may  be  plunged  into  perdition]  "* 

Let  us  now  inquire  shortly  what  ground 
Stilling  took  up  against  the  Neologists,  and 
by  what  circumvallation  he  fenced  himself. 
We  have  already  said,  that  his  opposition  to 
the  intellectual  scepticism  of  the  age  sprung 
from  a  deep  emotional  necessity  of  the  inner 
man.  He  was  a  Christian  by  feeling  and 
practical  experience  of  the  power  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  purify  and  to  sustain  the 
soul.  This  consideration  supplies  us  with 
the  surest  key  to  his  creed.  Not  the  curious 
speculation  of  Church  orthodoxy,  but  the 
experienced  efficacy  of  certain  doctrines  to 
satisfy  certain  cravings  deeply  rooted  in  the 
religious  and  moral  nature  of  man,  dictated 
to  Stilling  the  following  four  essential  articles 
of  the  Christian  creed  : 

"  There  are  certain  great  Bible  truths  which 
form  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  are,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  the 
symbols  (cvfj/3o\a)  of  the  true  Christian.  He 
who  by  a  learned  exegesis  cozens  these  truths 
out  of  the  Bible,  may  make  of  it  what  he 
pleases;  but  he  has  no  vocation  to  put  him- 
self forward  as  a  teacher  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.     These  symbols  are,  that 

"  (1).  The  natural  tendency  of  human  rea- 
son, when  left  to  itself,  is  to  depart  ever  fur- 
ther and  further  from  true  holiness,  and  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to  lead  man- 
kind into  temporal  and  eternal  perdition. 

"  (2).  Every  individual  is  bound  continu- 
ally to  strive  after  a  constantly  increasing 
sanctification ;  and  this  by  means  of  a  firm 
and  unremitted  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
plan  of  redemption,  an  unceasing  watchful- 
ness and  unwearied  struggle  against  every 
sinful  inclination,  and  constant  prayer  and 
submission  to  divine  influences. 

"  (3).  He  must  believe  in  his  heart,  and 
without  wrath  or  doubting,  that  Jesus  Christ 
from  his  resurrection  to  ail  eternity  contin- 

*  Das  Heimweh,  vol.  i.     Werke,  vol.  iv. 


ues  to  exist  in  glory  and  blessedness,  sole 
governor  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  at  least 
among  men,  and  worthy  to  be  worshipped 
of  all. 

"  (4).  That  a  truly  repentant  sinner,  wh 
to  the  constant  purpose  of  progressive  melio- 
ration of  character  adds  the  honest  endeavour 
to  indemnify  all  and  each,  so  far  as  in  him 
lies,  for  the  evil  that  his  sins,  whether  of  pur- 
pose or  carelessness,  may  have  brought  upon 
them ;  such  an  one  has  good  ground  of 
hope,  that  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ  all  his  transgressions  shall  find  such 
perfect  remission  as  if  they  never  had  been 
committed."* 

Whatever  the  pious  reader  may  think  of 
these  symbols  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  can- 
not fail  to  admire  the  liberal  and  catholic 
spirit  in  which  they  are  drawn  up.  Not  a 
harsh  determination  to  exclude,  but  an  anx- 
ious endeavour  to  include  as  many  sincere 
inquirers  as  possible  within  the  bonds  of 
Christian  fellowship,  is  here  a  regulative 
principle.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute 
corruption  of  human  nature,  the  necessity  of 
regeneration  ab  extra,  and  the  expiatory 
virtue  of  Christ's  death,  are  laid  down  in 
terms  that  cannot  fail  to  come  in  collision 
with  the  honest  convictions  of  many  Armin- 
ian  and  Socinian  Christians  of  the  present 
day,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Stilling  had 
to  do  with  men  who  had  converted  Christi- 
anity into  a  pious- mouthed  Deism  within  the 
Church,  and  he  was  by  this  situation  neces- 
sarily compelled  either  to  give  up  Christianity 
altogether,  or  boldly  and  without  mincing  to 
assert  its  peculiar  character  as  distinguished 
from  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  or  Epictetus. 
But  how  wisely  on  the  other  hand  has  the 
pious  German  kept  free  from  tho&e  vain  sub- 
tleties and  unprofitable  distincti  ns,  disputa- 
tions of  science  falsely  so  called,  witli  which 
the  conceit  and  rashness  of  phantasy  has  in 
all  ages  perverted  the  simplicity  of  the  faith 
delivered  to  the  fathers!  What  an  advance, 
for  instance,  from  the  bigotry  of  Byzantine 
faith,  when  an  "  eternally  august "  Theodo- 
sius  or  Justinian  could  define  a  Christian  to 
be  synonymous  with  an  Athanasian/j*  and 
stamp  the  minute  differences  between  dedrdxos 
and  XpiGTGTQKos  as  the  passport  to  heaven  or 
hell !     Not  that   Stilling  was   indifferent,  or 

*  Das  Heimweh,  Iter  band,  p.  663.  Werke, 
vol.  iv. 

t  Xpifmavoj  i<rr\  b  Triarsvav  pnav  elvai  Oturrj-ra  iv  iari 
e^ovena  tov  ITurpcj,  tov  *flcv  kOi  tov  ' Ayiov  TIvevfiaTOs'  b 
yap  napd  to.  eiprtfieva  Sv£a$cov  atpcrtkos  tori.     These  are 

the  first  words  of  the  Basilicon.  And  in  the  Ne- 
mocanon  of  Tholius,  tit.  xii.  c.  2,  we  have  the 
same  doctrine  expressed  in  much  stronger  phrase : 

'O  jxi]  So^a^oiv  ri}v  ayiav  rpiaSa  iv  fiia  Qeottiti  tavowapov 
ovte  XpiOTiavns  \eyeTai,  a\\d   ouppiov    iarX   kolX   aipzrixos 

Kai  anixos  nal  TifuoMirau  In  plain  English,  whoso- 
ever is  not  an  Athanasian,  is  not  a  Christian. — 
"  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged." 
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would  have  any  Christian  man  to  be  indif- 
ferent, to  whatsoever  is  taught,  or  merely 
indicated  in  Scripture,  of  things  however  re- 
mote from  human  comprehension,  and  how- 
ever barren  of  any  practical  results  ;  bu  that 
partly  his  true  Christian  humility  prevented 
him  from  being  hasty  to  dogmatise  on  these 
subjects  at  all,  and  partly  his  true  Christian 
charity  forbade  him  to  cast  a  rash  anathema 
against  a  dissentient  brother,  who,  wi  h  a 
few  points  of  difference  in  matters  properly 
theological,  wa>  yet  in  the  main  an  honest 
practical  Christian  "fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord."  How  often  do  we  observe,  and 
in  this  country  especially,  that  those  who  are 
most  eminent  for  the  profession  of  doctrines 
peculiarly  evangelical,  are  at  the  same  time 
the  most  eminent  in  exhibitions  of  wrath  pe- 
culiarly bitter  and  malignant!  How  often 
is  superior  piety  only  another  name  for  supe- 
rior pride  !  The  celebrated  mystic  prophet- 
ess Bourignon  (once  well  known  in  Holland 
and  Scotland),  used  to  say  "  I  am  unable  to 
find  one  true  Christian  in  the  world ;  God 
made  me  the  first,  and  sends  me  out  to  create 
others."  Henry  Stilling  (though  both  a  mys- 
tic and  a  prophet  in  his  way)  would  have 
been  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  give  utter- 
ance to  such  a  sentiment ;  he  was  the  most 
humble  and  therefore  the  most  tolerant  of 
Christians,  as  Antoinette  was  perhaps  the 
most  arrogant  and  over-bearing.  He  warned 
against  no  sin  so  much  as  censoriousness. 
Putting  Christianity  altogether  aside,  he  was 
too  deeply  read  in  the  strange  lessons  of  the 
human  heart  not  to  know,  that  that  pride  is 
anything  but  the  most  dangerous  which  pa- 
rades in  a  coach  and  four,  and  a  host  of 
livery  servants.  He  knew  that  the  heart  of 
man  is  "deceitful  above  all  things  and  des- 
perately wicked ;"  and  in  the  practical 
knowledge  of  this  truth,  he  was  disposed  to 
place,  if  not  a  great  part  of  Christianity  itself, 
at  least  the  only  soil  in  which  Christian  seed 
could  be  sown. 

With  regard  to  the  evidences  of  revealed 
religion  Stilling  is  not  likely  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  any  sound-headed  British  inquirer.  In 
common  with  most  German  theologians,  he 
is  far  moie  apt  to  dwell  on  the  internal  than 
on  the  external  evidences  of  Christianity. 
So  far  indeed  as  our  observation  has  gone 
there  is  such  a  radical  difference  between  the 
German  and  the  British  mind  in  all  matters 
of  reflection,  that  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  two  thinking  individuals  of  the 
two  nations  who  had  arrived  at  a  conviction 
of  religious  truth  in  the  same  way.  The 
Englishman  here,  as  in  every  other  difficulty* 
arresting  the  practicality  of  his  nature,  builds 
a  bridge  to  heaven  ;  the  German  sails  up  in 
a  balloon.     Had  Jung   Stilling  been  left  to 


his  own  feelings  he  would  never  have  dreamt 
for  a  single    moment   of  asking  any  other 
proof  of  Christianity  than  the  instinctive  as- 
cent of  his  own  feelings  heavenward  ;  but  he 
had  been  early  forced  out  of  his  native  circle 
of  pious  freinds  ;  he  had  studied  at  a    Ger- 
man university,  he  had  met  with  Gothes  and 
Herders,  and  been  moved  by  the  mighty  in- 
fluences of  thought  that  emanated  from  their 
neighbourhood  ;  cold,  cutting  knives  of  Vol- 
tairean  wit  had  early  wounded  his   sensitive 
soul  :  being  a  German  also  he  could  not  es- 
cape from  metaphysics,  and  the  Leibnitzian 
philosophy  which  moulded  the  minds  of  his 
cotemporaries,  seemed   to  establish  the  har- 
mony   of  the  universe  only  at  the   expense 
of  the  freedom,  and  therewith  of  the  religious 
existence,  of  man.     Poor  Stilling  !  for  twen- 
ty long  years  had  his  pure  Christian  heart 
battled  with  the  doubts  of  a  head,  not  strong 
enough  to  elicit  truth  out  of  its  own  workings, 
but  open  always   to  see  it  when  evolved  by 
the  workings  of  another.     For  twenty  long 
years  did  the  demon  of  determinism  lie,  like 
a  night-mare,  upon  his  soul,  till  at  last  the  re- 
demption came.     And  whence  did  it  come  1 
When  the  reader  bethinks  himself  that  Stil- 
ling was  born  in  the  year  1740,  and  was  thus 
a   contemporary   of  Gothe   and   Immanuel 
Kant,  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  perceiv- 
ing whence  the   redemption  came.     From 
Gothe  it  could  not  come,  for  this  man  had 
little   or   no  connection   with   the   religious 
world.     Kant  was  the  other  great  prophet  of 
the  age,  and    metaphysics,   as   every   body 
knows,  supplies  the  only  «™  ff™  of  theology. 
This  it  does  in  two  ways.     It  either   recon- 
ciles faith  and  reason  by  showing,  in  a  The- 
odice,    their  harmony  and   identity,    v.  hich 
was  the  fashion   of  Leibnitz;  or  it  removes 
the  necessity  of  reconciling  them,  by  nicely 
separating  the  domain  of  the  sensible  from 
that  of  the  supersensible,  confining  the  acti- 
vity of  reason  to  the  one  and  giving  up  the 
other  exclusively  to   the  dominion  of  faith  ; 
which  was  the  effect  of  the  Kantian  philoso- 
phy.      Strange   phenomenon   indeed  !    that 
that  philosophy  which  was  set  forward  by  its 
author  as  an  infallible  safeguard  against  all 
Platonic  dreamings  and    theologic  specula- 
tions, should  have  supplied  the  most  relig- 
ious   Germans  of  the    age    with  the    long- 
sought  solid  ground-work  of  a  mystic   faith. 
But  so  it  was  :  and    when    we   consider  it 
well  the  phenomenon  is  simple  enough.      It 
is  merely  another  edition  of  the  "  Traite  de 
la  Foiblesse  de  V Esprit  Hnmain,  par  Dan- 
iel Huet."  Once  prove  to  a  man  that  his  legs 
are  not  able  to  bear  him,  and  he  will  thank 
you  for  any  crutch  however  crooked.     We 
scarcely  think  that  the  great  Immanuel  him- 
self intended  his  philosophy  to  be  used  in  this 
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way,  in  the  support  of  the  authority  of  re- 
vealed religion.  The  religion  which  he 
himself  has  given  us  in  the  celebrated  work 
formerly  referred  to,  is  a  system  of  pure 
Christianizing  Deism,  recognizing  indeed 
the  possibility,  but  not  admitting  the  actuality 
of  a  supernatural  revolution.  The  piety 
which  he  preaches  is  no  religious  feeling  in 
the  common  sense  of  that  word,  but  merely 
a  reverence  for  the  moral  law.  The  only 
peculiarity  of  his  ethical  religion  seems  to 
be  this — that  he  admits  the  corruption  of  hu- 
man nature  and  the  necessity  of  regeneration 
in  the  same  degree  and  to  the  same  effect 
that  Christianity  does.  But  the  corruption 
of  human  nature,  as  Coleridge  says,  is  a  fact, 
of  which  regeneration  is  the  necessasy  con- 
sequence. Both  these  things  may  be  admitted 
without  acknowledging  a  supernatural  revolu- 
tion. But  whatever  Kant's  private  opinions 
may  have  been  (and  notwithstanding  the  pious 
imaginations  of  some  people,  our  strong  con- 
viction is  that  he  was  a  Deist*)  it  is  certain 
that  his  system  was  by  no  means  necessarily 
exclusive  of,  much  less  opposed  to,  a  belief  in 
Christianity  as  a  revealed  religion.  This  we 
see  practically  in  the  case  of  J.  Stilling,  whom 
we  shall  now  hear  upon  the  subject.  The 
following  passage  is  interesting,  not  only  as 
exemplifying  the  experimental  influence  of 
the  Kantian  philosophy  on  Christian  faith, 
but  also  as  containing  an  excerpt  of  a  letter 
from  Immanuel,  showing  how  far  his  philos- 
ophy was  from  wishing  to  deprive  others  of 
a  spiritual  consolation  that  perhaps  he  often 
felt  the  want  of  himself. 

*  This  is  distinctly  admitted  by  the  most  able 
and  energetic,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
honest  translator  that  the  Konigsberg  philosopher 
has  yet  found  in  this  country,  Mr.  Semple.  In 
the  appendix  to  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,  trans- 
lated by  that  gentleman  (Edinburgh,  1836),  we 
find  the  following  passage.  "  Kant  was  a  Ra- 
tionalist; he  invariably  admitted  the  possibility 
of  a  revelation,  but  maintained  that  such  historic- 
al belief  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  ve- 
hicle towards  the  ethical.  As  a  rationalist  in- 
deed he  was,  by  his  very  assuming  of  such  a 
name,  compelled  to  abide  within  the  bounds  of 
all  rational  insight.  Hence  he  never  did,  as 
the  naturalists  do,  deny  and  dispute  the  possi- 
billity  of  revelation,  nor  yet  the  necessity  of  such 
a  thing  as  a  divine  means  towards  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  true  religious  faith.  He  left,  on  the 
contrary,  ample  room  for  super-naturalism,  and 
even  said,  the  ethical  faith  leaves  a  man  always 
open  fur  the  historical,  in  so  far  as  he  may  find 
this  last  conducive  to  the  enlivening  of  his  pure 
moral  and  religious  sentiments,  which  belief 
can  only  in  this  way  have  any  inward  moral 
worth,  as  it  is  then  free,  and  unextoited  by  any 
threat."  The  meaning  of  which  in  common 
English  is  this :  that  if  Christianity  be  nothing 
more  than  a  republication  of  the  religion  of  na- 
ture, or  rather  a  public  authoritative  proc'ama- 
tion  of  the  moral  law,  Immanuel  Kant  has  no  ob- 
jection to  believe  in  it,  if  he  finds  it  convenient. 


"In  studying  the  critical  philosophy  the 
4  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  '  was  of  course  the 
first  work  that  Stilling  read  ;  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  making  out  the  drift  of  it,  and 
found  himself  at  once  freed  from  the  incu- 
bus of  determinism  that  had  weighed  him 
down  so  long.  In  this  work  Kant  proves, 
by  the  most  irrefragable  arguments,  that 
human  reason  can  boast  no  knowledge 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  sensible  world  ; 
that  in  supersensible  things  it  no  soon- 
er begins  to  argue  from  its  own  princi- 
ples than  it  stumbles  on  contradictions,  i.  e. 
contradicts  itself.  Kant's  Critique  is  in  short 
a  commentary  on  the  words  of  St.  Paul. — 
'The  natural  man  understandeth  not  the 
things  which  are  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him,'  &c. 

"  This  discovery  lifted  Selling's  soul  as  on 
wings.  Hitherto  he  had  laboured  in  a  thous- 
and ineffectual  ways  to  reconcile  reason,  this 
divinestgiftof  God,  with  religion;  now  the  dif- 
ficulty was  removed, reason  was  confined  with- 
in its  proper  province,  and  revelation  appear- 
ed to  be  the  only  natural  and  true  source  of 
all  supersensible  knowledge.  Stilling  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
Kant  himself  on  this  subject ;  and  in  a  letter 
received  from  the  philosopher,  there  were  the 
following  remarkable  words: — 

lC *  Herein  also  you  act  wisely  to  seek  your 
only  solace  in  the  Gospel,  for  it  is  the  inex- 
haustible fountain  of  all  truths,  which,  after 
human  reason  has  measured  out  its  whole  do- 
main, are  to  be  found  there  and  there  only.' 

u  Afterwards  Stilling  read  Kant's  'Critique 
of  Practical  Reason,'  and  then  his  '  Religion 
within  the  bounds  of  pure  Reason  ;'  and  in 
these  works  he  at  first  imagined  he  had  found 
something  like  the  truth  ;  but  on  more  min- 
ute inspection  he  perceived  that  Kant  placed 
the  source  of  all  supersensible  truth,  not  in 
the  Gospel,  but  in  the  moral  principle.  The 
deficiency  of  this  principle  might  seem  to 
appear  sufficiently  from  the  uncertainty  of 
its  application,  and  the  great  variety  and 
even  contrariety  of  its  development  among 
different  individuals  and  races  of  men;  and 
if  it  be  said  that  the  pure,  not  the  corrupt, 
moral  principle  is  to  be  taken  as  the  source  of 
moral  and  religious  truth,  then  I  answer  that 
the  pure  moral  principle  is  the  mere  form,  the 
bare  capacity  of  knowing  good  and  evil ;  but 
where  can  you  point  out  to  me  any  mortal 
man  whose  concrete  existence  I  may  take  as 
the  living  type  of  this  pure  moral  princi- 
ple? We  are  all  equally  the  children  of  er- 
ror ;  we  all  equally  mistake,  as  lust  or  whim 
may  seduce,  evil  for  good  and  good  for  evil. 
If  the  moral  principle  is  to  be  in  any  wise 
practically  useful  as  a  guide  of  human  ac- 
tions, then  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beauti- 
ful must  be  presented  to  our  minds  ab  extra 
from  a  pure  infallible  souree,  otherwise  it  re- 
mains for  ever  what  it  is,  a  mere  undefined 
capacity  to  be;  and  it  is  sufficiently  manifest 
that  the  history  of  man  exhibits  nothing  that 
can  come  up  to  the  demands  of  this  postulate, 
unless  it  be  the  Bible,"  &c. — Stilling's  Le- 
ben,  5ter  Thiel. 
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Upon  the  same  foundation  of  Kantian  phi- 
Josophy  the  following  short  appeal  proceeds. 

'■  Awake  !  open  your  eyes,  and  sec  the 
abyss  that  lies  before  your  feet.  Consider 
seriously  that  to  cure  that  unnatural  disease 
which  eats  up  the  vitals  of  humanity,  a  su- 
pernatural remedy — revealed  religion — is  ne- 
cessary !  !  Cease  at  length  to  put  questions 
to  your  reason  that  your  reason  can  never 
answer,  for  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  to 
be  found  not  in  speculation,  but  in  history; 
— rests  not  upon  thoughts,  but  upon  facts, 
which  only  a  madman  can  doubt,  for  their 
immediate  consequenees  lie  before  every 
man's  eyes !" — Das  Heimweh,  2ter  Band. 
Werke,  v.  243. 

This  appeal  to  fact  and  history  recals  to 
our  mind  a  doctrine  many  years  ago  pro- 
pounded by  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  in  preach- 
ing Christianity  the  external  evidence  alone 
is  to  be  built  upon,  the  appeal  to  the  inter- 
nal having  no  other  effect  than  to  make  a 
judge  of  him  whose  only  duty  is  to  listen. 
It  is  much  easier,  argued  the  reverend  doc- 
tor, to  convert  an  Atheist  than  a  Deist,  be- 
cause the  mind  of  an  Atheist  is  blank,  and 
you  may  write  what  you  please  upon  it. 
This  is  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  who  would  not  allow  Plato  to 
be  read  in  the  schools,  in  case  some  dream, 
wrapt  student  should  mistake  the  Phsedrus 
for  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  But  the  doc- 
trine of  a  supernatural  revelation  is  a  theory 
which  then  only  comes  into  existence,  when 
a  combined  view  of  the  inward  spiritual  ne- 
cessities, and  the  outward  spiritual  history 
of  man,  renders  it  necessary  to  assume  it. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  take  for 
granted,  in  the  preceding  observation?,  that 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  honour  these 
pages  with  a  passing  glance  have  already 
formed  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Jung 
Stilling,  from  Mr.  Jackson's  English  trans- 
lation of  his  auto-biography.  It  does  not 
fall  within  our  province  to  expatiate  upon  a 
theme  that  has  already  become  the  common 
property  of  the  English  reading  public. 
To  those,  however,  who  have  not  seen  Mr. 
Jackson's  work,  the  main  line  of  the  pious 
tailor's  terrestrial  Fates  may  be  easily  indi- 
cated. Stilling  was  a  shoot  of  that  pious 
race  called  in  foreign  phrase,  Pietists ;  who 
from  the  days  of  Jacob  Bohme  up  to  the 
most  recent  fanaticism  of  the  Prussian 
Muckers  have  been  peculiarly  abundant  in 
the  North  of  Germany.  The  student  of 
Church  history  will  at  once  bethink  himself 
here  of  Arndt  and  Spener,  Francke  and  the 
Halle  school  of  theologians.  The  names 
of  Dippal,  Hochmann  von  Hohenau,  Tier- 
stegen,  &c,  are  of  a  more  narrow  reputa- 
tion.   Count  Zinzendorf,  however,  is  known 


over  the  whole  world.      One  of  the  princi- 
pal  seats  of  the  Pietists  has  long  been  El- 
berftld,   in  Westphalia;  not  far  from  this 
Stilling  was  born,  and  here  he  spent  ten 
painful   years  of    an    existence,  curiously 
swinging  (as  the  existence  of  sensitive  peo- 
ple is  apt  to  do)  between  the  ecstacies  of 
heaven  and  the  torments  of  hell.     Sailing's 
father  was  half-tailor,  half-schoolmaster  in 
a  small  country  village  of  Westphalia  ;  and 
he  himself  was  now  a  tailor,  and  now  a 
schoolmaster,  as  the  necessity  of  bread  and 
the  disposition  of  circumstance  compelled. 
To  set  forth  how  the  poor,  weak,  unfriend- 
ed,  pietistical   tailor-boy,    led    by   strange 
jumps,   and  curious  cross-ways  of  provi- 
dences, rose  from  one  degree  of  dignity  to 
another,  till  at  last  he  became  Aulic  coun- 
cillor to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  operator 
of  cataract  to  all  the  blind  of  Germany,  and 
worshipful  Father  in   God  and  writer  of 
apostolic  epistles  to  all  the  pious  Herrnhu- 
ters  and  Moravians  in  Christendom ;  and 
how  he  achieved  all  this  through  the  course 
of  a  long  life  (from   1740  to   1817)  without 
losing  one  pleasant  line  of  that  primitive 
simplicity  of  character,  the  great  virtue  of 
the  pious  race  from  which  he  sprung;  such 
is  the  simple  purport  of  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular auto-biographies  that  the  history  of 
literature  can  boast.     No  mere  Englishman 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  transcendent  sim- 
plicity of  this  book.     A  German  Methodist, 
living  exclusively  among  Methodists,  read- 
ing Methodistical  books,  dreaming  Metho- 
dislical  dreams,  seeing  and  hearing  nothing 
but  Methodism  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  his  life,  is  a  phenomenon  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar kind,  worthy  to  be  taken  notice  of  by 
all  thinking  men.     An  inhabitant  of  Venus, 
or  any  other  blessed  planet,  suddenly  trans- 
ported into  the  British  House  of  Commons 
in  the  midst  of  a   debate  upon  the  Irish 
Tithe-question,  could  not  be  more  complete- 
ly confounded  by  the  jabber  of  parties,  than 
the  commonest  voices  proceeding  from  a 
world  that  lieth  in  wickedness  startled  the 
pious  hearing  of  the  boy  Stilling.     Where, 
for  instance,  shall  we  find  asancta  simplici- 
tas  equal  to  the  following? 

"Henry  was  about  eight  years  old.  He 
sat  on  a  chair  and  read  a  book,  looking,  as 
was  his  fashion,  very  serious  ;  and  I  believe 
in  honesty  that  up  to  that  time  of  life  he  had 
never  yet  indulged  in  any  thing  worthy  the 
name  of  a  laugh.  Stahler  looked  him  in 
the  face  and  said,  ■ Henry,  what  are  you  doing 
there  so  seriously?' 

"  '.I  am  reading.' 

" '  Have  you  learned  to  read  so  young  ?' 

"Henry  looked  him  in  the  face,  expressed 
surprise,  and  said  :  4  That  is  surely  a  foolish 
question  ;  am  I  not  a  man !'    And  straight- 
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way  he  began  to  read  aloud,  with  great  flu- 
ency, giving  at  the  same  time  the  proper  em- 
phasis and  expression  to  every  word.  Stab- 
ler was  astonished.  *May  the  devil  take  me,' 
said  he,  'if  I  ever  saw  the  like  of  that!' 
When  Henry  heard  this  oath  he  sprung  sud- 
denly up,  trembled,  and  looked  fearfully 
around.  When,  however,  he  saw  that  the 
devil  did  not  make  his  appearance,  he  said, 
'  God  !  how  gracious  art  Thou !'  Turning 
then  round  to  Stahler  he  said,  ■  Man !  hast 
thou  seen  Satan  V  '  No !'  replied  Stahler. 
1  Then  never  call  on  him  again,'  said  Henry, 
and  went  into  another  room." — StillinghJu- 
gtnd. 

Truly  the  hero  of  this  tale  is  a  very  Ger- 
man of  the  Germans;  and  shall  we  wonder 
that  when  such  a  guileless  simple  soul  as 
this,  remaining  guileless  and  simple  to  the 
end,  overcame  the  world  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world  by  the  sheer  might  of 
this  honest  simplicity,  he  was  irresistibly 
compelled  to  attribute  his  own  advancement 
to  the  special  guardianship  of  a  benevolent 
providence?  Our  profane  modern  speech, 
indeed,  would  prefer  to  ascribe  all  disposi- 
tions of  the  inward  as  of  the  outward  world 
to  a  strange  concatenation  of  circumstances; 
but  the  &"*  t^x"!  of  old  Herodotus  sounds 
as  well,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
term  special  providence  if  wisely  used.* 
Let  a  man  beware,  however,  how  he  comes 
to  look  upon  himself  as  the  pet-lamb  of  the 
Almighty.  This  can  only  make  himself 
vain,  and  religion  ridiculous.  We  do  not 
conceal  our  opinion  that  there  is  a  conside- 
rable leaven  of  this  silliness  in  Stilling's 
autobiography,  especially  in  the  latter  part 
of  it,  which  we  wish  sincerely  had  never 
been  published  ;  but  then  Stilling  is  a  Ger. 
man,  and  we  have  experience  enough  in 
the  character  of  that  truly  honest  and  most 
loveable  people,  to  know  that  a  German 
may  both  say  and  do  many  things  that  have 
the  air  of  foolishness  and  yet  not  be  a  fool. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  explain  all  the  strange 
things  that  arc  set  forth  in  Stilling's  life; 
the  wonderful  interposiiions  of  which  he 
makes  so  much  parade  seem,  for  the  most 
part,  to  prove  more  of  his  own  folly  than 
the  wisdom  of  God  ;  but  we  are  willing  to 
be  taught  one  important  lesson  from  the 
spirit  that  pervades  this,  as  indeed  it  does  all 
the  works  of  this  pious  German.  To  wait 
upon  Providence,  to  receive  humbly  and 
improve  wisely  those  good  gifts  of  God 
which  the  heaven-storming  Titan  demands 
as  a  right  and  uses  merely  as  the  nutriment 


*  "  When  I  make  an  axe,  I  make  it  to  cut,  and 
I  cut  with  it ;  and  when  God  makes  a  man  for 
any  purpose,  for  that  purpose  he  uses  him."— 
Stilling's  Grandmother. 


of  an  insatiate  selfishness,  is,   and  must  re- 
main, the  only  true  wisdom  of  man  f 

Except  a  few  edifying  tales,  Stilling's  bi- 
ography is,  we  believe,  the  only  work  of  this 
author  that  is  known  to  the  English  reader. 
There  is  however  another  very  singular  vol- 
ume, into  which  no  German  scholar  will  for- 
get to  look,  who  wishes  to  obtain  any  insight 

t  Though  somewhat  lengthy,  we  think  our- 
selves bound  here  to  insert,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness, Gothe's  characteristic  of  Stilling,  as  it 
is  found  in  the  9th  book  of  the  Dichtuug  und 
Wahrheil.  Gothe  became  acquainted  with  Stil- 
ling as  Strasburg,  when  the  hitherto  tailor,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  was  preparing  himself,  by  a 
regular  course  of  medical  study,  for  the  celebri- 
ty he  afterwards  acquired  as  an  oculist.  "Among 
the  new  arrivals,"  says  Gothe,  "  was  a  man  who 
particularly  interested  me.  His  name  was  Jung, 
the  same  who  afterwards  became  known  under 
the  name  of  Stilling.  His  figure,  notwithstand- 
ing a  certain  antiquated  appearance,  and  a  blunt- 
ness  of  manner,  was  delicate.  A  bag-wig  was 
not  able  to  disfigure  his  significant  and  pleasing 
countenance.  His  voice  was  soft  without  being 
weak,  and  when  he  was  moved  by  enthusiasm 
(which  often  happened),  full  and  strong.  On 
nearer  acquaintance  I  perceived  in  him  a  man  of 
sound,  clear  understanding,  based  upon  emotion, 
(ein  gesunder  Menschen-Ver  stand  der  auf  dein 
Gtmiith  ruhte),  and  liable  to  be  influenced  by  in- 
clination and  passion ;  but  this  same  preponder- 
ance of  the  emotional  in  his  character,  was  the 
origin  of  an  enthusiasm  for  the  good,  the  true, 
and  the  right  in  all  possible  purity.  His  life  had 
been  singular,  simple,  yet  crowded  with  events 
and  manifold  activity.  The  element  of  his  en- 
ergy was  an  indestructible  faith  in  God  and  a 
divine  assistance  flowing  immediately  from  him, 
and  manifesting  itself  in  an  uninterrupted  guar- 
dianship of  the  individual,  and  open  deliverance 
from  impending  evil.  Jung  had  had  experiences 
of  this  kind  not  a  few,  both  previous  to  his  arrival 
in  Strasbarg,  and  recently,  ^ince  commencing 
his  medical  studies  ;  and  to  such  a  degree  did 
this  living  faith  operate,  that,  though  at  no  one 
time  has  he  had  security  of  subsistence  from  one 
quarter  to  another,  he  nevertheless  continued  to 
devote  himself  to  his  studies  with  the  utmost  ear- 
nestness, and  lived  in  a  manner  as  cheerful  as  it 
was  moderate.  In  his  youth  he  had  well  nigh 
b:en  a  charcoal-burner,  but  he  followed  the  vo- 
cation of  tailor,  till  the  knowledge  which  he  ac- 
quired for  himself  in  leisure  hours  enabled  him 
to  try  the  more  dignified  employment  of  a  school- 
master. This  attempt  miscarried,  and  he  re- 
turned to  the  trade,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
once  and  again  called  away  by  different  persons, 
to  whom  his  engaging  character  had  recom- 
mended him  as  a  fit  person  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  family  tutor.  But  for  his  essential  educa- 
tion and  the  formation  of  his  character,  he  was 
indebted  to  that  race  of  men  -who  seek  salvation 
at  their  own  hands  {auf  eigne  Hmd  ihr  Hril  su- 
eken),  and  by  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  and 
devout  books,  as  well  as  by  mutual  exhortations 
and  pious  exercises,  attain  to  a  grade  of  spiritual 
culture  truly  wonderful.  For  inasmuch  as  the 
religious  interest  by  which  they  are  led,  rests 
upon  a  foundation  of  the  purest  morality,  kindli- 
ness and  benevolence,  and  the  varieties  of  cha- 
racter among  men  of  such  limited  circumstances 
are  but  few,  whereby  their  conscience  is  for  the 
most  part  kept  pure  and  their  spirit  cheerful- 
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into  the  nature  and  character  of  German 
Pietism.  "  Theobald,  or  the  Enthusiast," 
though  put  into  the  shape  of  a  novel,  is  in 
reality  a  true  history  of  the  character  and 
doings  of  the  Westphalian  Pietists  of  the  last 
century,  with  regard  to  which  Stilling  could 
concientiously  say — "  et  quorum  pars  magna 
fui ;  "  and  as  such  it  is  one  of  the  most 
curious,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 

in  this  way  there  arose  a  culture,  not  artificial,  as 
some  might  imagine,  but  truly  natural ;  and  in 
this  respect  preferable  to  all  other  sorts  of  cul- 
ture, that  it  embraced  all  ranks  and  all  ages,  and 
was  in  its  nature  essentially  social;  whence  it 
came  to  pass  that  these  people  in  the  circle  that 
understood  them,  were  gifted  with  a  natural  elo- 
quence, that  uttered  itself  on  all  matters  of  the 
heart  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  grace.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Jung.  In  the  company  of  those 
few  who  could  sympathize  with  him,  this  man 
was  not  only  full  of  an  amiable  communicative- 
ness, but  truly  eloquent.  In  particular  he  told 
the  history  of  his  own  life  in  the  most  pleasing 
manner ;  and  there  was  a  peculiar  vividness  and 
truth  in  his  descriptions.  I  asked  him  to  write 
his  biography  ;  and  he  seemed  pleased  to  follow 
my  advice.  But  in  mixed  society  Stilling  never 
felt  quite  at  home  ;  he  was  like  a  somnambulist 
walking  upon  the  top  of  a  house,  whom  you 
must  interrupt,  or  he  will  straightway  be  precip- 
itated to  the  ground;  like  a  smooth  stream,  to 
which  if  you  interpose  any  impediment  it  will 
straightway  roar.  His  faith  could  tolerate  no 
doubt,  his  conviction  no  raillery.  Inexhaustible 
to  communicate,  contradiction  froze  the  virgin 
stream  of  his  eloquence.  On  such  occasions  I 
was  wont  to  interfere  in  his  behalf;  for  which 
kindness  I  received  his  most  sincere  thanks.  I 
was,  indeed,  no  stranger  to  the  sentiments  that 
were  the  soul  of  his  existence :  I  had  had  ample 
experience  of  them  in  some  of  my  own  best 
friends :  their  naturality  and  naivete  rather 
pleased  me;  and  in  this  way  I  of  all  his  fellow- 
students  at  Strasburg  most  easily  tolerated  his 
peculiarities.  The  religious  bias  of  his  mind  I 
delighted  to  contemplate :  and  his  belief  in  ex- 
traordinary providential  interpositions  I  did  not 
contradict.  My  friend  Saltzmann  also  treated 
him  with  great  tenderness;  and  this  was  the 
more  remarkable  in  Saltzmann,  as  he  himself  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  rational  and  sensible 
Christians,  whose  religion  properly  consists  in  a 
rectitude  of  character  and  in  a  manly  indepen- 
dence, and  who  have,  therefore,  a  natural  aver- 
sion to  lose  themselves  in  emotion  which  is  apt 
to  become  cloudy,  and  in  enthusiasm  which  ends 
in  obscurity." 

This  is  a  morceau  truly  Gothian  in  all  re- 
spects; calm,  clear,  benevolent,  with  a  slight 
amiable  tinge  of  indifference  and  self-compla- 
cency. We  may  observe  with  regard  to  Gothe's 
share  in  the  autobiography  affair,  that  when 
Stilling  afterwards  penned  the  first  part  of  it, 
he  entrusted  it  to  Gothe,  thinking  it  wise  to  leave 
the  publication  of  so  singular  a  performance  to 
ihe  discretion  of  the  world-wise  young  poet. 
Gothe,  who  was  very  fond  of  Stilling,  took  the 
whole  responsibility  upon  himself.  The  book 
was  published,  the  success  was  wonderful ;  and 
Stilling  received  from  Gothe  an  honorarium  of 
some  hundred  gulden,  an  Elijah-morsel  amid 
much  need  (he  was  for  a  long  time  closely  pinch- 
ed), and  just  after  the  pious  man  had  been  praying 
to  God  the  whole  morning  for  relief. 
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authentic  documents  that  the  strange  history 
of  religious  aberrations  can  boast.     Perhaps 
no  man  ever  possessed    such    qualifications 
for  writing  a  book  of  this  sort  as  Jung  Still- 
ing, for  he  was  himself  a  Pietist  by  nature  as 
well  as  by  education  ;  and  when  he  exposed 
the  folly  and  madness  of  their  ways,  he  did 
so  in  the  spirit  of  friendly  warning  and  wise 
precaution,  that  every  occasion  of  evil  speak- 
ing might  be  removed,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
gainsayer  silenced.     Herein  he    prefigured 
the  policy  of  O'Connell,  whe  first  taught  the 
multitudes  systematically  to  evade  the  laws, 
without  daring  the  bold  front  of  resistance. 
Thus  Stilling  taught  the  Pietists  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  world,  without  running 
a  muck  against  it ;  remarking  wisely,  that  it 
was  enough  for  a  humble-minded  Christian 
that  the  light  of  God  should  shine  within  his 
soul,   while  the  visible   glory   without  might 
minister  to  the  vanity  of  a  saint.     It  was  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  man,  he  said,  to  respect 
even  the  prejudices  of  those  whom  he  signif- 
icantly  called   the  "  orthodox   heterodox ;" 
much  more  to  avoid  injuring  the  cause  of  true 
evangelical  piety,  by  mixing  up  the  practice 
of  it  with  childish  and    superstitious  observ- 
ances.   Nay,  the  pious  man  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  against  all  sects  and   separatism  of 
whatever  kind  ;  here,  in  showing  himself  to 
have  arrived  at  true  practical  catholicity   of 
soul,  and  differing  from  the  vulgar   declaim- 
ers  against  sectarianism  only  in  this,  that  he 
conceived  the  self-styled  Church  to  be  often 
times  only  a  great  established  sect,  ten  times 
more  pernicious  than  any  other  sect,  jusi  be- 
cause it  was  great  and  because  it  was  estab- 
lished.    When  we  add  to  this  truly  catholic 
spirit  of  mind  a  quiet  observant  eye,  and  a 
conscientious  truthfulness  of  character,  we 
shall  see  how   admirably  fitted  Stilling   was 
for  the  task  which  he  undertook  in  "  Theo- 
bald."    This  singular  work — superior  in  in- 
terest, we  think,  even  to  the  autobiography 
— can  be  designated  no  otherwise  more  fitly 
than  as  a  rank  fermenting  bed  of  religious 
emotion,  wherein  many  noxious  weeds  grow 
rampant,  but  also  a  few  flowers  of  most  deli- 
cate and  surpassing   beauty.     This  variety 
indeed,  and  contrast,  form  the  true  charm  of 
the  work  ;    it  gives  it  a    peculiar  character 
which  it  could  only  have  derived  from  such 
a  man  as  Stilling.     For   while  the  principal 
motive  of  the  writer  was  to  expose  the  mon- 
sirous  extravagances  into  which  a  religion  of 
mere  emotion  necessarily  leads  its  votaries, 
he  is  at  the  same  time  continually    on  his 
guard,  lest  that  which  was  intended  to   warn 
his  friends  from  folly,  should    seem  merely 
calculated  to  give  food  to  the  malice  of  his 
enemies.     Hence  the  beautiful  traits  of  pure 
Christian  character  with  which  this  web  of 
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pietistic  follies  is  interwoven.     Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  following  short  sketch  : 

*'  Hasenfeld  was  a  long  meagre  man,  with 
a  piercing  eye  ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  corn- 
dealer,  not  a  corn-Jew,  however,  but  an  hon- 
est man  ;  and  by  early  inclination  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  theology.  After  fin- 
ishing  his  studies  at  the  university,  he  preach- 
ed with  great  power,  not  like  the  doctors  of 
the  law,  and  tilled  the  whole  country  with  his 
reputation.  On  one  occasion  the  following 
remarkable  circumstance  occurred.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  the  town  where  he  was 
preaching  kept  a  mistress,  and  lived  in  such 
a  licentious  fashion  as  to  be  a  cause  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  whole  community.  Hasenfeld 
knew  this  and  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon 
was  so  carried  away  by  a  pious  enthusiasm, 
as  that,  turning  suddenly  to  the  magistrate, 
he  said,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  'And  you, 
too,  sir  magistrate !  it  is  not  right  that  you 
keep  a  mistress!'  This  did  not  cure  the  evil 
certainly  ;  but  it  was  a  noble  exhibition  of 
moral  dignity,  for  which  the  worthy  licenti- 
ate could  afford  to  pay.  He  was  arrested  and 
confined  in  goal  twelve  weeks,  and  fed  on 
bread  and  .water ;  but  his  pious  friends  sweet- 
ened his  bread  of  tears  with  many  kindness- 
es. After  his  release  from  prison  he  was  in- 
terdicted from  preaching,  at  least  in  the  pul- 
pit ;  but  the  people  dragged  him  out  of  his 
retirement  forcibly,  and  would  have  him  to 
preach.  He  consented,  and  went  to  the 
church,  but  the  magistrate  ordered  a  police- 
man to  stand  on  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  not  al- 
low him  to  enter.  What  did  the  licentiate 
do  1  He  cried,  with  a  loud  voice,  'Let  us  go 
forth  without  the  gate  bearing  the  shame  !' 
The  whole  congregation  followed  him,  and  a 
more  effective  sermon  was  preached  in  the 
church-yard  than  ever  was  preached  in  the 
church.  Hasenfeld  was  a  very  learned  man, 
and  as  his  honest  enthusiasm  had  marred  his 
prospects  in  the  church,  God  provided  a  place 
for  him,  and  he  was  made  rector  of  a  cele- 
brated gymnasium.  His  love  of  truth,  how- 
ever, was  ihe  cause  of  much  suffering  to  him 
even  in  this  situation  ;  he  had  no  idea  of  pay- 
iny  any  regard  to  symbols  and  confessions 
in  his  study  of  the  Bible;  it  never  entered  his 
imagination  that  men  calling  themselves 
Protestant  Christians  should  have  virtually 
imprisoned  the  Holy  Scriptures  within  the 
arbitrary  limits  of  human  creeds;  he  was 
accordingly  discovered  to  be  a  heretic,  and 
castigated  and  scourged  till  the  blood  came 
from  him.*  But  all  this  availed  nothing  ; 
Hasenfeld  had  a  friend  in  high  quarters,  and 

*  We  doubt  whether  to  take  this  literally.  But 
the  stiff  old  orthodoxy  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
was  capable  of  anything,  and  the  civil  de-potism 
was  always  at  hand  to  second  the  ecclesiastical. 
In  other  parts  of  Stilling's  works  ihere  are  but  too 
many  traces  of  the  prostration  of  every  shape  and 
semblance  of  liberty  in  the  German  states,  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  The  wise 
despotism  of  Prusia  was  unknown  before  the 
French  Revolution  :  the  rottenness  that  preceded 
it  is  almost  incredible. 


was  allowed  to  preach  when  and  where  he 
pleased.  At  length  his  zeal  and  unwearied 
application  consumed  him  :  but  his  death 
was  more  glorious  than  his  life.  He  had 
waited  several  days  with  the  utmost  compo- 
sure, expecting  his  dismissal  from  the  body; 
to  those  who  asked  for  his  health,  he  always 
gave  the  same  answer, — '  My  things  are 
packed,  and  I  am  ready  for  the  journey.' — 
At  length,  as  his  pulse  began  to  sink,  he  fix- 
ed his  eyes  steadily  upon  the  window,  and 
with  a  hollow  but  strong  voice,  cried  out 
4  Hallelujah  !'— that  was  his  latest  breath."* 

What  does  the  reader  say  to  this  ?  Is 
there  not  a  living  poetry  in  this  methodism, 
for  which  you  shall  search  in  vain  even  in 
the  pages  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey  ? — 
Some  people  have  celebrated  Gothe's  death, 
because  he  died  as  he  lived,  crying  out 
"  More  light !"  and  others  have  admired  the 
composure  of  David  Hume  who  stept  into 
Charon's  boat  with  a  copy  of  Lucian  in  his 
hand  ;  but  here  wc  have  a  poor  despised 
German  Methodist  looking  quietly  at  the 
grandeur  of  the  sun,  and  breathing  out  his 
pure  soul  in  the  triumphs  of  a  loud  Hallelujah. 
Truly  there  are  many  beautiful  scenes  in  the 
history  of  man's  mind,  that  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  orthodox  chronicles  of  the 
Church,  or  in  the  pages  of  a  fashionable  nov- 
el. 

We  can  afford  merely  to  name  another  of 
Stilling's  works,  which  we  think  may  be  able 
to  command  the  attention  of  the  English 
reader.  We  mean  his  Dialogues  of  the  dead, 
or  "  Sce?ien  aus  dem  Geister-Reiche"  as  he 
calls  them.  Besides  the  usual  element  of 
pure  Christian  feeling  which  ennobles  all  Sel- 
ling's works,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fancy 
displayed  in  this  ;  and  the  student  of  Church 
history  also  will  find  there  much  illustrative 
of  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  the  Neo- 
logist  and  other  learned  men  in  Germany, 
with  reference  to  religion.  Stilling's  system 
of  punishments  in  a  future  world  is  extreme- 
ly ingenious  ;  and  his  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  Hades,  from  lowest  Tarta- 
rus to  highest  heaven,  is  not  less  poetically 
beautiful  than  consistent  with  reason  and  the 
received  opinions  of  a  great  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  We  must  mention,  however, 
that  in  all  matters  regarding  a  future  state, 
Stilling  takes  the  liberty  of  dissenting  from  his 
pmtestant  brethren,  and  holds  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Universalists  ;  h^  is  heretic- 
al in  two  regards,  not  only  believing  in  pur- 
gatory, but  also  denying  strenuously  the  eter- 
nity of  hell  punishments.  Into  the  service 
of  this  double  heresy  he  brings  both  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  with  mnch  anxious  learning,  for 
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he  was  a  good  scholar ;  but  his  principal  ar- 
gument he  drew  down  from  his  own  heart. 

The  reader  will  have  perceived  from  the 
prefixed  list,  that  Stilling  was  a  very  volumin- 
ous writer.  To  put  his  works  into  English 
measure,  the  thirteen  German  volumes  must 
be  multiplied  by  three,  which  gives  us  thirty 
nine  ;  and  the  subject  of  all  these  volumes 
is  one  and  the  same  ;  the  eternal  truth  and 
beauty  of  Christianity,  and  the  superiority  of 
the  supersensible  over  the  sensible  world. — 
A  silly  employment  this  last  (though  by  the 
way,  radically  identical  with  the  other),  will 
no  doubt  appear  to  us  "  practical  Sadducees;" 
but  it  remains  yet  to  be  proved  that  studying 
animal  magnetism,  and  concocting  matter 
into  mind,  is  a  less  ennobling  employment 
than  commenting  on  Jeremy  Bentham,  and 
converting  right  and  wrong  into  mere  pleas- 
ure and  pain  ;  and  it  may  also  be  doubted 
whether  collecting  ghost  stories  be  a  less  edi- 
fying employment  than  fabricating  lies  for 
newspapers, 
and   for  all, 

must  make  a  decided  unconditional  protest 
against  the  one-sidedness  of  English  Ma- 
terialism ;  at  the  same  time  we  are  willing 
to  confess,  that  the  Spiritualism  of  the  Ger- 
mans is  often  a  thing  vague  and  unsubstan- 
tial, like  the  souls  of  the  New  South  Wales 
savages,  (as  they  say),  coming  from  clouds, 
and  going  bick  into  clouds  again  ;  also  that 
the  dew  of  watery  tears  is  too  plenteous  ;  and 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  made  to  comport  it- 
self like  a  mimosa  pudica — all  nerve  and  no 
muscle — so  that  a  German  man  seems  less 
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together  that  you  know  not  whether  the  one 
has  been  solidified  into  stone,  or  the  other 
evaporated  into  clouds.  Then  we  have  the 
book  of  the  Revelation,  and  the  number  of 
the  beast ;  and  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
changed  into  the  •«  The  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father ;"  and  pious  hymns  and  prayers,  and 
a  "  golden  treasury'*  of  meditations  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  and  for  every  text  in  the 
Bible;  and  "a  grey  man"  gliding  quietly 
through  the  throng  and  glitter  of  this  wicked 
world,  and  prophesying  that  in  the  year  1836 
(now  past)  the  millennium  is  to  commence, 
or  the  devil  to  be  let  loose — we  forget  which. 
The  reader  will  excuse  our  going  at  large 
into  the  criticism  of  these  works  ;  they  might 
have  possessed — we  believe  they  did  possess 
—considerable  religious  influence  in  their  day; 
but  they  are  altogether  destitute  of  literary 
value, — and  even  in  a  religious  point  of  view 
they  are  mere  syllabub  and  whisked  foam. 
The  fact  is,  Stilling  (like  many  greater  men) 
orations.  Once  j  spoiled  himself  by  writing  to  much  ;  and  he 
truth. lovinsr  man !  was  spoiled  also  by  writing  exclusively  for  a 
certain  set  of  very  aimiable  people,  who 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  sort  of  god.  Even  in 
sensible  Britain,  these  things  take  place  daily  ; 
how  much  more  in  Germany! 

But  there  is  yet  one  work  of  this  singu- 
lar individual,  not  of  a  strictly  religious 
character,  that  deserves  special  mention. 
We  mean  the  "  Theorie  der  Geister-Kun. 
de;"  a  complete  system  of  the  supersensi- 
ble world,  wherein  the  rights  of  ghosts  and 
spirits,  the  authenticity  of  visions,  and  ex- 
traordinary visitations  of  all  sorts,  are  most 


manly  than  a  British  child  ;  there  is  also  too   nobly  and  manfully  vindicated  against  the 


much  of  old  wives'  gossip,  of  a  morbid  anxi 
ety  about  small  things,  of  a  provincial  im- 
portance given  to  trifles,  and  of  a  national, 
sometimes  also  a  universal  dignity,  to  petty 
domesticities, — and  specially  we  are  willing 
to  confess,  and  we  , forewarn  the  econom- 
ical reader,  that  a  great  part  of  Jung  Stilling's 
works  can  come  under  no  better  category 
than  that  of  pious  drivel.  We  have  much 
that  does  not  rank  far  above  the  vulgar  style 
of  street  preaching  ;  a  great  puff  and  a  loud 
bark,  but  not  a  single  tooth  to  bite.  The 
"  Home-sickness,"  for  instance,  is  a  very 
strange,  but  also  a  very  wearisome  freak  of 
pious  fancy  ;  and  no  wonder ;  from  a  Ger- 
manization  of  John  Bunyan,  and  a  sanctifi- 
cation  of  Tristran  Shandy  (so  the  author 
himself  explains  it),  something  singularly 
fantastic,  but  at  the  same  time  singularly 
diluted  and  pithless,  was  to  have  been  expect- 
ed. It  is  a  most  singular  imagination,  an 
expansion  and  universalizing  of  Stilling's  own 
singular  existence ;  a  jumble  of  real  and  ideal, 
of  plain  and  allegorical ;  heaven  and  earth 
thrown  into  one  lumber-room,  and  shaken  so  * 


incredulity  of  all  gross,  full-blooded  men, 
who  eat  beef-steaks,  drink  porter,  laugh 
loudly,  and  have  their  portion  only  in  the 
material.  It  would  be  premature  to  enter 
into  any  serious  examination  of  this  matter, 
so  long  as  the  prevended  facts  (?)  of  animal 
magnetism  remain  uninvestigated.  These 
facts,  when  ascertained  and  calmly  and  im- 
partially looked  into,  may  possibly  throw 
great  light  on  the  whole  philosophy  of 
dreams,  visions,  and  apparitions.  The  mis- 
fortune is  that  impartial  juries,  and  keen, 
quick-witted  barristers  on  each  side,  are  sel- 
dom at  hand  to  try  the  evidence  on  which 
such  extraordinary  occurrences  rest.  In 
the  meanwhile  Jung  Stilling  sets  out  from 
a  transcendental  principle,  which  we  are 
afraid  will  not  go  far  to  conciliate  his  Eng- 
lish readers.  He  borrows  again  a  leaf  from 
Immanuel  Kant ;  he  proves,  from  the  first 
chapter  of  the  4  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,' 
that  space  and  time  have  no  existence  ex- 
cept in  the  mind;  they  are  mere  ways  of 
looking  at  things,  not  things  themselves ; 
they  have  no  permanent  reality;  consequent- 
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ly  the  whole  of  the  modern  philosophy, 
which  is  founded  on  the  relations  of  space 
and  time — the  mechanical  systems,  as  Stil- 
ling styles  them,  of  Copernicus  and  New- 
ton— are  equally  phantastieal,  equally  un- 
real. There  is  no  permanent  reality  ex- 
cept in  God,  and  in  the  world  of  angels  and 
spirits,  which  the  word  of  God  reveals. 
But  this  supersensible  wot  Id  is  independent 
of  all  vulgar  relations  of  space  and  time, 
and  cannot  be  legitimately  judged  of  by  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  co-existence  and  suc- 
cession of  material  facts.  The  scoffs  and 
sneers  of  the  Sadducean  merely  prove  his 
ignorance.  The  empirical  man  is  himself  the 
shadow  into  which  he  would  convert  the 
intelligible  universe.  Such  is  the  wide  and 
all-embracing  basis  on  which  Stilling  pro- 
poses to  rebuild  the  sacred  temple  in  which 
ghosts  and  spirits,  dreams,  omens,  and  pre- 
sentiments, were  wont  to  be  worshipped; 
and  perhaps  if  the  English  nation  were  not 
so  much  accustomed  to  think  by  the  same 
laws  that  regulate  steam-coaches  and  spin- 
ning-jennies, the  scheme  might  not  appear 
altogether  unreasonable.  There  is  at  least 
this  adventage  (as  Kant  says)  in  going  be- 
yond the  limits  of  experience,  that  no  expe- 
rience can  be  brought  to  contradict  us. 

To  conclude.     Henry  Jung   used  to  say, 
that  he  had  received  more  real   Christian 
kindness  from  that  one  heathen,  Gothe,  than 
from  all  his  brother  Pietists  at  Elberfeld  put 
together.     Possibly,  if  we  were  to  try  the 
experiment,    we  might  find   that  there    is 
more  of  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity  to  be 
borrowed  from  one  of  these  heterodox  neo- 
logians,   or  anti-neologic   German  pietists, 
than  from  a  host  of  our  own  most  orthodox 
doctors.     There  is  nothing  strange  in  this. 
The  mere  novelty  and  contrast  of  the  foreign 
mode  of  thought  acts  as  a  beneficial  stimu- 
lus  to  the  reflective   faculties.     But  inde- 
pendent of  this,  where  shall  we  find  such  a 
sincere    reverential  love  of  truth,    such  a 
scrupulous  conscientiousness  of  investiga- 
tion, such  a  vital   breathing  in    the  atmos- 
phere  of  all  that  is  most  holy,  as  amongst 
these  Germans  ?     It  is  high  time  that  we 
should  do  them  justice  in  the  domain  of  re- 
ligion, as  we  have  already  done  in  the  more 
familiar  walks  of  literature.     Hitherto,   in 
respect  of  matters  theological,  we  have  com- 
forted ourselves  too  much  like  Penelope's 
suitors;  we  feed  upon  another  man's  sub- 
stance, and  call   the  master  of  the  house   a 
bravo.  We  furnish  the  shelves  of  our  libraries 
with  the  fruit  of  their  industrious  research  in 
classical   literature  and    biblical    criticism, 
and    then   we  turn    round  upon  them  and 
denounce  them  as  infidels  and  atheists,  be- 
cause those  very  habits  of  inquiry  by  which 


we  profit  have  led  some  of  them  to  doubt  on 
some  points  with  regard  to  which  we  have 
never  taken  the  trouble  even  to  inquire.     Is 
this  Christian  1     Is  this  gentlemanly  ?    Ve- 
rily, if  we  can  learn  nothing  else  from  Ger- 
man theology,  we  may  learn  toleration,  and 
that,  though  a    mere  negative   thing,  is  a 
great  deal,  for  it   is  negative  of  folly,  and 
puts  a  gag  upon  the  greedy  maw  of  the  all- 
swal lowing  ego    of  dogmatism.     The  vir- 
tue of  religious  tolerance,  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  exercise  it,  is  a  mere  material  and 
outward  thing.       A    man  may  preach   as 
much  nonsense  as  he  pleases,  and  we  will 
not  incarcerate  him.     Very  good.     This  is 
tolerating  another  man's  nonsense  ;  it  is  but 
one  step  above  savage  barbarity  to  do  so  ; 
but  how  shall  we  learn  to  tolerate  another 
man's  sense?     This  is  indeed  a  hard  thing 
for  flesh  and  blood;  for  it  implies  the  coun- 
terpart idea,  that  some  nonsense  may  also  be 
on  our    side.      Practically,  to  tolerate  the 
notion  that  another    man  may  be  light   in 
some  things  while  we  are  in  the  wrong,   is 
a  very  difficult  thing ;  a  thing  very  differ- 
ent from  the  parade  which  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  make  of   religious  toleration ;  a 
thing  which    many  very   orthodox   people 
never  learnt  at  all ;  a  thing  which  only  the 
habitual  spiritual  application  of  that  golden 
rule,    "  Do  unto  others,"  &c.  can  enable  a 
man  to  attain  to.     If  we  are  to  pay  any  re- 
gard to  the  opinions  of  impartial  foreigners, 
oftentimes  repeated,  we  must  confess   our- 
selves,   notwithstanding  our    gold  and  our 
machinery,  to    be   bigots  in    some   things. 
Let  us  go  to  Germany,  and  study  toleration. 
Let  us  remember  what  Guizot  says  ;  •'  It  is 
necessary,   if  religion  is  to  accomplish  its 
end,  that  it  should  become  accepted  by  li- 
berty,— that  man  should  submit  himself  vo- 
luntary and  freely  to  it, — that  he  should  be 
free,  notwithstanding  his  submission.     This 
is  the  twofold  problem  that   religion  is  re- 
quired to  solve."      Therefore  let  neology 
quietly  work  its  own  purification.     "Eras- 
mus has  laid  the  egg:"  God  will  send  some 
"  Luther  to  hatch  it"  when  the  fulness  of 
time   shall  come.       And   if  the    Germans 
have  not  laid  any  real  egg  in  metaphysico- 
theological  matters,  they  have  at  least  start- 
ed   some   new  ideas,   which  we,    with  our 
broad  practical   understanding,  may  conde- 
scend to  lay  hold  of  and  apply.     Even  this 
man,  Jung  Stilling — half  woman  as  he  un- 
questionably is-may  teach  us  much.  He  may 
teach  us  to  unite  the  most  zealous  and  jealous 
evangelism  with  a  certain  freelatitudinarian- 
ism.that  has  not  the  least  kindred  with  indif- 
ference.    We  may  learn  from  him  that  reli- 
gion is  not  theology,  and  piety  is  not  church- 
goings     We  may  learn  to  forego  the  letter 
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which  killeth,  and  seek  after  the  spirit 
which  maketh  alive.  We  may  learn  even 
of  ourselves — even  by  reading  the  depths  of 
our  own  hearts — to  know  that  which  is 
right.  We  may  arrive  at  the  great  and  im- 
portant conclusion,  that  the  practical  re- 
generation of  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
wiiich  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  any  local  ordinance,  whereby  a 
man  is  tattooed  and  tabooed  into  the  tradi- 
tions  of  the  elders. 


Art.  II. — Memoir  es  sur  la  Heine  Hortense 
et  la  Famille  Imperiale,  par  Mademoisel- 
le Cochelet,  Lectrice  de  la  Reine.  (Ma- 
dame Parquin)  4  torn.  Paris,  1836 — 
1838. 

What  a  crowd  of  half-forgotten  sensations 
are  called  up  by  the  phrase  of  the  Imperi- 
al Family  of  France!  Fear,  admiration, 
wonder,  expectancy,  and  depression,  the 
energies  of  late  vengeance,  and  active  hos- 
tility, with  the  pulses  of  final  triumph,  of 
sympathy,  and  even  sorrow  for  those  who 
filled  so  long  so  splendid  a  place  in  histo- 
ry. Yet  this  downfal  and  desolation  were 
as  complete  as  their  earlier  felicity.  The 
feelings  that  then  filled  our  minds,  and 
formed  a  material  part  of  our  every-day 
existence,  as  involving  the  very  principle  of 
our  national,  if  not  individual  welfare,  now 
lie  unnoted  and  overlaid  by  subsequent 
changes  and  events,  or  rise  but  as  half-for- 
gottcn  dreams  amidst  the  long  oblivion  of 
the  past.  The  very  associations  to  which 
those  days  were  attached,  the  circumstances 
that  sprung  out  of  them,  the  order  of  things 
to  which  they  more  immediately  led,  even 
these  are  but  as  the  tale  of  yesterday,  yield- 
ing their  influences  to  those  of  the  actual 
time.  The  system  last  formed  is  based  up- 
on their  ruin,  and  its  foundations  are  com- 
posed of  their  broken  and  jumbled  compo- 
nents. The  rising  generation  but  knows 
them  as  the  theme  of  history  or  a  moral, 
while  that  which  rose,  lived  with,  and  has 
survived  them,  recalls  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty the  scenes  of  their  domination*  It  is  a 
drama  at  which  they  had  once  assisted, 
but  whose  pageants  are  closed  and  the  dress- 
es divested  now;  the  audience  has  long  re- 
tired, while  the  last  expiring  lights  gleamed 
only  on  empty  benches  and  naked  boards, 
daubed  canvass,  the  pulley,  and  the  beam. 


But  names  that  could  once  so  deeply  in- 
terest can  never  lose  all  their  power  over 
the  spirit.  The  charms  of  that  acted  ro- 
mance were  too  closely  interwoven  with  our 
own  youthful  thoughts,  opening  prospeccs, 
and  panting  aspirations  not  to  retain  for  us 
who  have  outlived  them,  and  who  alone  were 
conscious  of  their  stern  but  gorgeous  reali- 
ty, the  tribute  which  the  human  bosom  pays 
ever  to  living  truth  ;  and  this  it  pays  with  a 
sincerity  and  simple  sadness  totally  unlike 
all  the  ideal  of  fancy's  boldest  creations. 
These  beings  of  recent  history  lived  and 
breathed,  felt,  loved  and  hated,  like  our- 
selves. We  grant  the  same  fact  theoretical- 
ly in  other  instances,  but  we  know  it  in  this 
case  of  our  own  experience  ;  and  when  the 
robes  of  pomp  and  tinsel  with  which  cir- 
cumstances invested  them  at  the  moment, 
have  fallen  and  faded  in  the  damps  of  de- 
cay ;  when  the  factitious  glare  of  elevated 
station  has  died,  and  the  sole  light  that  haloes 
their  mouldering  forms  springs  from  the 
cold  corruption  of  the  grave,  the  deepest 
moral  that  human  wisdom  ever  taught  sinks 
upon  the  heart  in  that  silence  of  desolation; 
a  tie  that,  far  stronger  than  interest,  pride, 
hatred,  hope  or  ambition,  binds  man  to  the 
tomb  of  fallen  greatness  in  the  instinctive 
brotherhood  of  humanity.  We  feel  in  them 
for  ourselves:  and  hear  the  echoes  of  their 
destiny  in  mute  consciousness  that  it  is  also 
the  doom  of  our  own  perishable  nature. 

To  emotions  such  as  these  for  the  world 
of  survivors  at  large,  another,  and  not  always 
a  more  creditable  feeling  may  be  added  in 
the  land  of  those  who  filled  the  subordinate 
parts  of  the  drama ;  or  who,  from  their  vicin- 
ity, were  most  mixed  up  with  its  effects.  The 
interest  necessarily  felt  by  those  who  were 
the  instruments  of  that  greatness,  had  led  to 
a  systematic  attempt  on  the  part  of  ingenious, 
but  unprincipled  writers,  to  take  advantage 
of  their  state  of  feeling  for  their  own  sordid 
purposes,  by  mis  leading  public  recollections 
and  falsifying  history.  No  labour,  no  cost, 
no  talent  has  been  spared  to  concoct  incon- 
sistencies and  dovetail  disjointed  facts ; 
filling  up  the  unavoidable  fissures  with 
surmises  instead  of  certainties,  inferences  for 
results  and  bold  assumptions  of  incongruous 
falsehoods,  whilst  art  and  impudence  plaster- 
ed the  whole  together  with  a  layer  of  glossy 
varnish  to  conceal  the  defects  of  workman- 
ship. The  public  bought  and  read,  com- 
mented with  praise  or  censure,  viewed  with 
love  or  detestation  the  objects  of  the  conceal- 
ed writer's  affection  or  hate;  till,  detecting 
the  fraud,  a  general  scepticism  arose,  and  the 
artifice,  like  all  others,  was  found  to  cheat  its 
own  contrivers  at  the  last. 

Tne  eminent  publisher  of  the  volumes  be- 
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fore  us  has  felt,  like  many  of  his  bookselling 
brethren,  the  ill  effects  of  this  reaction  on  the 
public  mind.  To  the  scandal  that  has  been 
so  freely  spread  over  various  members  of 
the  once  Imperial  family  we  shall,  like  him- 
self, only  passingly  allude.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  presenting  these  volumes  to  the 
notice  of  the  world,  to  quote  the  species  of 
certificative  authority  put  forth  for  its  publica- 
tion. 

"  About  a  fortnight  since  a  porter  pre- 
sented himself  in  our  warehouse  with  a 
parcel  directed  to  us:  and  on  it  was  only 
written  '  Papers  on  business.'  No  letter 
of  advice  had  preceded  it,  nor  was  any  de- 
livered with  it. 

"  The  next  day,  a  friend  came  to  us  and 
said  ;  '  You  have  received  a  parcel ;  it 
contains  the  Mimoires  de  Mademoiselle 
Cochelet  (Madame  Parquin):  they  must  be 
printed  by  the  25th  of  this  month,  and  this 
is  the  only  condition  for  their  publication.' 

"  After  reading  the  manuscript  we  found 
that  its  object  was  to  make  known  the 
history  of  an  august  person,  whose  rever- 
ses have  always  been  greater  than  the  at- 
tendant good  fortune;  who  after  twenty 
years'  exile  from  home,  has  left,  not 
France  only,  but  Europe  for  twenty  more, 
in  order  to  rejoin  and  save  a  son,  the  only 
one  who  remained  out  of  three  nourished 
in  the  bosom  of  grandeur.  We  are  proud 
and  happy  to  have  been  chosen  to  contri- 
bute to  the  publicity  of  authentic  facts, 
accompanied  with  irrefragable  proofs,  and 
which  substitute  truth  for  a  series  of  pre- 
judices and  errors,  too  long  believed  and 
cherished. 

"  Lastly  we  have  seen  that  the  manus- 
cript (which  by  dint  of  great  exertions  we 
succeeded  in  publishing  by  the  required 
time)  was  of  a  nature  to  attract  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  to  a  young  girl,  who  has 
just  lost  her  mother,  and  whose  father  is 
confined  on  a  serious  accusation.  These 
various  motives  were  more  than  sufficient 
to  do  away  with  any  scruples  we  might 
have  had.  (Signed)  C.  Ladvocat. 

"Paris,  the  25th  of  November,  1836." 

Mademoiselle  Cochelet  was  the  daughter 
of  the  advocate-general  of  the  bailiwick  of 
Charleville,  belonging  to  the  Prinee  de  Conde, 
and  a  deputy  of  the  tiers-etat.  She  was 
brought  up  at  St.  Germain  under  Madame 
Campan,  and  there  commenced  her  inter- 
macy  with  Mademoiselle  Hortense  de  Beau- 
harnais.  Advanced  to  the  station  of  reader 
to  her  early  friend  at  the  elevation  of  the  latter, 
she  shared  also  her  exile  in  Switzerland  and 
died  lately  at  Thurgovia,  leaving  it  appears, 
a  large  quantity  of  papers  and  correspon- 
dence with  some  of  the  most  celebrated  per- 
sonages of  the  times,  but  of  these  the  only 
portion  intended  for  publicity  are  the  contents 
of  the  present  volumes,  referring  to  the 
years,  1813, 1814,  and  1815. 


From  her  situation  in  the  household  it  may 
be  easily  guessed  that  her  sphere  of  action 
and  vision  was  extremely  confined ;  and 
that  the  impressions  of  characters  received 
by  Mademoiselle  Cochelet  are,  like  those  of 
Chinese  printing,  all  on  one  side.  The  light, 
conventional  tone  of  the  writer's  mind  was 
certainly  better  calculated  for  society  than 
biographic  labour  ;  but  she  was  brought  by 
circumstances  into  contact  with  persons 
whose  names  give  their  characteristic  features 
to  the  events  of  those  times  of  trouble,  and 
the  side-lights  thus  offered  may,  according 
to  the  reader's  own  estimation  of  their  value, 
serve  to  assist  his  judgment,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  as  to  the  parties  referred  to.  The 
work  of  course  is  one  of  the  lightest  possible 
reading,  as  the  reader  may  gather  from  its 
commencement. 

"The  year  1813  commenced  more  sadly 
than  those  preceding  it.  The  first  day  of 
the  year  was  on  a  Friday  ! — what  a  sinister 
presage ! — After  all  the  disasters  of  our 
armies  we  could  not  but  think  that  further 
disasters  were  reserved  for  us — and  every- 
body said  '  What  can  result  from  a  year 
that  bears  the  number  13,  and  begins  on  a 
Friday?  To  what  misfortunes  is  France, 
is  Europe  still  to  be  subjected  ? 

"  Superstition  with  the  majority  is  only 
a  jest — others  attach  importance  to  it.  For 
myself,  I  said,  nothing  can  happen  worse 
than  we  have  experienced  ; — but  the  excess 
of  the  evil  gives  hopes  of  its  termination." 

Marshals,  generals,  and  officers,  she  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  returning  daily,  brought  home 
the  most  fearful  reports  :  but  the  prompt  ar 
rival  of  the  emperor  re-assured  everybody  ; 
hope  returned,  and  gaity  re  appeared. 

A  matter  of  scarcely  less  importance,  to 
the  individual  concerned  at  least,  as  would 
appear,  occupies  the  next  pages.  For 
family  dinners  with  the  emperor,  &c.  the 
queen  was  in  the  habit  of  dressing  in  about 
five  minutes ;  the  children  were  always 
with  her. 

"  While  herhair  was  being  dressed,  they 
amused  themselves  with  running  after  one 
another  between  their  mother's  chair  and 
the  hair-dresser,  who,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  the  hair,  was  obliged  to  keep  at 
some  distance  from  the  chair,  and  thu» 
formed  a  little  arch  under  which  they  pas- 
ed.  The  poor  hairdresser  was  meanwhile 
in  a  cold  sweat,  and  dared  not  complain. 
But  when  the  queen,  with  a  garland  on  her 
head,  which  was  sometimes  put  on  right, 
and  sometimes  wrong,  had  left  the  room, 
he  would  break  out :  '  I  am  losing  my 
reputation  ;  it  is  impossible  to  dress  the 
queen's  hair  well  ;  she  does  not  give  me 
time.'  And  then,  in  the  most  serious  ton;, 
he  would  add  :  '  What  will  the  emperor 
think  or  say  of  me? — That  I  am  an  idle, 
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awkward  rascal,  and  do  not  know  how  to 

dresshair!'" —p.  21. 

The  queen,  notwithstanding  the  especial 
favour  with  which  she  was  regarded  by  Na- 
poleon, and  which  she  appears  to  have  de- 
served by  her  devotion  to  him  throughout, 
was  placed  with  her  household  under  espion- 
nage  by  the  Dukede  Rovigo.  She  express- 
ed utter  indifference  at  this  circumstance, 
ascribing  it  merely  to  his  innate  propensities, 
and  declared  it  harmless  and  not  worlh 
notice. 

—  "  Yes,  the  queen  said  that,  and  never- 
theless the  Duke  of  Rovigo  came  one  day 
to  advise  her  to  observe  me  more  closely, 
as  I  was  in  correspondence  with  Russia, 
and  was  constantly  receiving  visits  from 
foreigners  ;  and  said  that  if  the  Emperor 
knew  it,  he  would  force  her  to  remove 
me."— p,  69. 

The  queen  was  greatly  beloved  by  her 
attendants,  and  deservedly  for  the  mildness  of 
her  manners,  even  in  reproof. 

"  I  have  sometimes  been  a  week  in  en- 
deavouring to  console  one  of  her  women, 
who  felt  great  pride  in  winning  her  appro- 
bation, and  who  never  ceased  weeping, 
only  because  the  queen  had  said,  in  her 
usual  mild  manner, — '  I  have  had  a  very 
bad  night ;  I  have  not  slept  at  all ;  the  bed 
was  not  well  made.'  Any  one  who  had 
seen  the  maid  in  tears,  would  have  said 
that  she  had  at  least  been  beaten  ;  and  if  I 
had  not  myself  heard  the  reproach  made 
with  so  much  midlness,  I  should  have 
imagined  that  she  had  received  a  very 
severe  reprimand." — p.  72. 

A  slight  sketch  of  public  feeling  appears 
in  the  following  passage  : 

"  The  emperor  arrived  at  St.  Cloud  on 
the  9th  of  November  :  his  return  revived 
the  courage  of  every  one,  and  changed 
their  fears  into  hopes.  Every  one  imagin- 
ed that  it  only  depended  on  the  emperor  to 
sign  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  they  exclaim- 
ed against  him  because  he  did  not  do  so 
immediately. 

"  The  queen  went  on  the  15th  with  the 
empress  Maria-Louisa,  to  be  present  at 
opening  the  meeting  of  the  legislative 
body,  when  the  Emperor  intimated  in  his 
speech  that  he  wished  for  peace.  They 
all  said—'  Why  not  make  peace  then  ? 
Cannot  he  do  whatever  he  pleases  V  "— 
p.  172. 

The  following  were  the  first  effects  of  the 
approaching  danger  in  Paris.  The  second 
extract  is  inexpressibly  affecting. 

"  The  2nd  of  February  (which  I  remem- 
ber as  a  time  of  depression  very  nearly 
approaching  to  despair)  we  heard  that  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  had  promised 
his  troops  to  warm  them  in  the  ashes  of 
Paris,  and  said  that  his  brother  the  Empe- 
ror had  sworn  to  sleep  in  the  Tuileries. 


The  panic  was  at  his  height,  and  nothing 
was  thought  of  but  carnage,  massacres 
and  pillage.  The  thoughts  of  the  latter 
evil  infused  the  idea  of  finding  shelter  and 
concealment;  everyone  was  then  occupi- 
ed in  placing  his  most  precious  effects  in 
sure  places;  but  this  was  not  always  very 
easy 


"If  friends  met  in  the  streets,  they  were 
sure  to  whisper  to  one  another — '  Where 
have   you  hidden  your  jewels?'     Many  of 
the  ladies  quitted  Paris,  others  pulled  their 
houses  to  pieces  in  order  to  make  hiding 
places,  which,  at  the  moment  of  danger, 
would  have  served  to  show,  collected  in  one 
spot,treasures  which  would  have  been  more 
secure  from  pillage  in  their  usual  places. 
"  A  person   of   my   acquaintance    had 
caused  the  door  of  a  little  isolated  closet 
to  be  bricked  over,  after  having  put  into  it 
what  he  valued  the   most,  among  which 
were  several  clocks  ;  but  had,  unfortunate- 
ly, forgotten  to  stop  them,  and  for  a  week 
afterwards  they  regularly  struck  the  hours 
all   together  ;  thus  informing  the   neigh- 
bours of  precautions  which  they   did   not 
wish  them  to  suspect.     Others  considered 
their  cellars  the  securest  places,  bundled 
into  them  a  thousand  things  which  were 
afterwards   wanted,   but  when  taken   out 
were  found  to  be  completely  spoilt  by  the 
damp."— p.  192. 

4<  Two  of  her  old  acquaintances  came, 
nothing  doubting,  to  assist  me  in  amusing 
her.  They  were  two  fops  of  former  days, 
of  the  small  number  of  idlers  that  society 
possessed  at  that  grand  epoch  of  our  his- 
tory, when  every  thing  was  serious,  great,, 
important,  or  useful  These  two  gentle- 
men arrived  with  long  faces,  so  different 
from  their  usual  sprightly  air,  that  my  first 
movement  was  to  break  into  a  fit  oflaugh- 
ter.  All  the  ladies  surrounded  them,  think- 
ing that  they  had  some  distressing  news 
which  they  were  unwilling  to  disclose, 
whilst  they  themselves  wished  to  interro- 
gate us,  in  order  to  set  their  minds  at  rest 
on  a  subject  of  uneasiness  which  occupied 
their  thoughts.  They  were  anxious  to 
know  if  the  projects  of  defence  for  the  city 
of  Paris  would  not  put  the  fine  walks  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed.  It  was  there,  in  fact,-  that  they 
loitered  away  the  best  part  of  the  day  ; 
there  wras  the  theatre  of  their  successes 
and  exploits ;  and  was  that  to  be  utterly 
annihilated?"— p.  196. 

On  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Macon, 
Feb.  9,  the  Parisians  consoled  themselves 
with  this  very  satisfactory  pun,  impossible 
to  conceive  in  English.  Macjon,  they  said, 
could  not  possibly  have  held  out,  being  as- 
sailed  by  ^4-poundeis,  (des  pieces  de  vingt 
quatre,)  and  having  nothing  to  oppose  to 
them  but  pieces  de  vingt  (vins). 

No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-cham- 
bre ;  and  we  therefore  take  the  next  extract, 
as  showing  the  Emperor  a  false  prophet, 
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and   not  always  an  Emperor  in  his  ward- 
robe. 

" '  Are  you  afraid  ?'  said  the  Emperor  to 
him  (Tascher).  'No,  sire,'  replied  the 
young  man.  'Do  you  think  you  will  be 
killed  V  '  No,  sire.'  '  And  if  you  thought 
so,  what  would  you  do?'  'I  should  still 
go,  though  not  with  such  confidence.' 
'  Go  then  ;  nothing  will  happen  to  you.'  " 
—p.  200. 

"  At  the  battle  of  Eylau,  the  4th  of  the 
line  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  When 
the  Emperor  reviewed  them  the  next  day, 
he  seemed  much  affected.  He  appeared 
to  be  looking  for  young  Tascher,  whom 
he  could  not  see,  and  asked  after  him  with 
much  solicitude ;  they  told  him  he  was 
slightly  wounded.  He  sent  for  him,  and 
appointed  him  under-captain  of  artillery. 
His  state  of  suffering  and  deprivation  did 
not  astonish  him.  He  said  to  the  young 
man, — c  For  a  Creole  it  is  rather  hard,  is  it 
not  Tascher?  But  you  have  done  your 
duty  ;  I  am  content ;  and  your  evil  day  is 
now  passed.  What  is  it  you  are  in  want 
of  now?  Have  you  shirts ]"  'No,  sir;  I 
have  only  the  one  which  I  have  worn  these 
last  ten  days.'  '  I  cannot  give  you  any,' 
said  the  Emperor,  'for  I  have  none;  but 
you  are  going  to  Warsaw,  where  you 
shall  have  money  to  buy  some.' " — p.  201. 

If  Eylau  could  produce  this  catastrophe, 
we  can  understand  the  diminution  of  respect 
and  subordination  attendant  on  more  fatal 
fields,  and  especially  from  the  harsh  and 
brutal  temper  of  Augereau. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Au  trians  on  the 
Mincio,  in  1814,  Tascher  was  sent  with  ver- 
bal orders  to  Lyons,  to  Marshal  Augereau, 
whom,  after  some  difficulty,  he  found  in 
bed.  He  communicated  to  him  the  Em- 
peror's  directions  to  march  headlong  upon 
Mason,  and  crush  the  corps  of  the  Prince 
of  Homburg  at  once. 

"  '  Have  you  the  orders  written  down  V 
demanded  the  marshal.  '  No,'  replied 
Count  Tascher;  'but  as  aide-de-camp  to 
Prince  Eugene,  I  am  empowered  to  deliver 
verbal  ones,  and  I  repeat  to  you  the  Empe- 
ror's own  expression, — that  you  are  to 
march  upon  M&con,  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
ill-disciplined  troops  which  are  station  in 
that  direction.'  '  I  am  not  a  corporal,  to 
be  made  to  march  in  this  way,'  cried 
Marshal  Augereau  in  a  passion, — 'and  1 
know  what  to  do.'  " — p.  204. 

We  find  a  few  anecdotes  of  the  young 
Napoleon  scattered  here  and  there;  and  to 
those  who  feel  interest  in  his  apparent  des- 
tiny and  early  fate,  and  recal  the  spirited 
resistance  of  that  daring  child  to  quitting 
Paris  with  his  mother,  the  following  in- 
stance of  his  military  taste  mny  not  be  with- 


out interest.     The  writer  pays  a  visit  to  the 
youthful  hero. 

*'  When  I  arrived,  the  young  king  was 
standing  behind  a  chair ;  a  look  from 
Madame  de  Montesquiou  informed  me  that 
it  was  a  punishment :  I  took  the  hint,  and 
did  not  go  to  him  till  after  I  had  chatted 
some  time  with  her.  When  I  approached 
him,  he  concealed  behind  the  chair  his 
face,  red  and  bathed  in  tears,  which  his 
fine  curly  locks  covered  at  every  slight 
motion  of  his  head.  '  Sire,  will  you  not 
say  how  do  you  do  to  Mademoiselle  Coche- 
let,  who  is  come  to  see  you?'  said  Madame 
de  Montesquiou.  '  Your  majesty  does  not 
remember  me,  then  V  said  I,  trying  to  take 
his  hand.  He  drew  it  quickly  back,  and 
said  in  a  voice  smothered  with  sobs, — '  She 
will  not  let  me  see  papa's  soldiers !'  and 
his  tears  fell  fast  again.  Madame  de 
Montesquiou  then  told  me,  that  the  prince's 
greatest  pleasure  was  to  see  the  guard  re- 
lieved at  the  Place  du  Carrousel ;  but  that 
having  been  naughty  a  few  moments  be- 
fore, she  had  said  he  should  not  see  them ; 
that  the  moment  he  heard  the  drums,  his 
despair  and  passion  had  been  so  great, 
that  she  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  extreme  punishment  of  putting  him 
behind  a  chair  in  a  corner." — p.  212. 

The  departure  of  the  empress  from  Paris 
was  no  less  displeasing  to  the  Q,ueen  Hor- 
tense, who  seems  to  have  displayed  con- 
siderable feeling  and  spirit  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dangers  that  menaced  that  capital. 

( I  am  disgusted  with  the  weakness  of 
which  I  have  just  been  witness,"  said  she 
to  us.  "  Would  you  believe  it  ?  They  are 
going !  Is  it  thus  that  one  loses  for  plea- 
sure's sake,  both  France  and  the  Empe- 
ror !  Ah,  in  great  events,  women  only 
have  courage !  I  feel  that  I  am  the  one 
who  will  suffer  the  least  from  the  loss  of 
all  this  grandeur;  but  I  am  indignant  when 
I  see  so  little  energy,  where  so  much  is 
wanted.  When  fortune  has  raised  us  up, 
and  the  destiny  of  a  country  depends  on 
ours,  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  ourselves  in  the 
exalted  station  in  which  we  have  been 
placed."— p.  219. 

"  Count  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely, 
a  colonel  of  the  National  Guard,  asked  to 
speak  with  the  queen,  and  expressed  to 
her  the  discouragement  inspired  by  the 
departure  of  the  empress  and  king  of 
Rome.  The  queen  said  to  him,  I  cannot, 
unfortunately,  replace  them;  but  I  doubt 
not  the  Emperor  will  arrange  so  as  to  be 
here  again  shortly  ;  Paris  must  hold  out, 
and  if  "the  National  Guard  will  defend  the 
capita],  tell  them  that  I  and  my  children 
will  remain  in  it  " — p.  227. 

"In  fact,  at  that  time,  every  one  spoke 
with  praise  and  admiration  of  the  firmness 
which  the  queen  had  just  evinced. "—p.  230. 
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But  even  in  this  crisis  of  emergency  petty 
feelings  and  jealousies  held  their  sway  over 
meaner  spirits. 

"  .  ,  .  they  announced  the  Countess 
Bertrand ;  I  was  not  aware  that  she  was 
accompanied  by  the  Princess  d'Eckmuhl, 
who  remained  in  the  carriage;  when  there- 
fore the  queen  allowed  me  to  admit  the 
countess  Bertrand,  she  did  not  imagine  that 
another  lady  was  with  her  ;  but  afterwards 
I  learnt  that  the  princesss  was  angry  with 
the  queen  for  not  admitting  her,  whilst  she 
received  the  Countess  Bertrand." — p.  225. 

The  danger  however  was  too  great  to  be 
repelled  by  the  scanty  means  then  left  to 
Paris;  notwithstanding  the  successful  re- 
sistance of  the  three  glorious  days  of  July, 
1830,  against  an  armed  force,  which  has 
been  sometimes  absurdly  quoted  as  illus- 
trating the  practicability  of  defence  in  1814, 
the  formidable  array  of  the  allied  forces 
rendered  that  or  any  other  opposition  more 
brilliant  than  effectual. 

"Night  approached;  Count  Regnault 
desired  to  be  introduced ;  I  was  present. 
*Your  majesty,1  said  he,  'I  am  come  to 
give  you  your  promise  back.  Although 
the  National  Guard  are  disposed  to  do 
their  best,  it  is  impossible  to  defend  Paris. 
I  have  just  assured  myself  of  that  fact. 
You  must  not  expose  yourself  and  your 
children  to  be  taken  prisoners ;  and,  I  re- 
peat to  you,  Paris  cannot  hold  out ;  all  the 
generals  assert  the  same." — p.  231. 

Hortense  retired  to  the  Petit  Trianon, 
where  she  listened  deeply  affected  to  the 
cannonade.  The  following  instance  of  af- 
fection for  her  fellow  citizens  is  somewhat 
touching,  but  might  be  termed  decidedly 
French.  The  mind  however  grows,  by 
constant  alarm,  blunted  to  the  general  feel- 
ings  of  nature;  and  sometimes  in  the  very 
depths  of  real  and  unquestionable  affliction, 
catches  by  reaction  at  any  source  of  conso- 
lation even  in  the  shape  of  resignation  to 
the  worst  it  had  previously  dreaded ;  as  in 
the  case  of  David  mourning  for  the  son  of 
Bathsheba. 

"....'  The  fighting  has  ceased,' 
said  she,  "  no  matter  what  has  happened ; 
we  may  breathe  more  freely  now,  because 
we  need  not  fear  that  they  are  killing  our 
dear  Parisians,' 

"  I  could  not  but  observe  how  little  self- 
ishness there  was  in  all  that  she  felt ;  for 
whilst  quitting  Paris  she  had  said  to  the 
empress,  her  sister:  'If  you  abandon  the 
capital,  you  lose  your  crown.'" — p.  237. 

It  is  a  favourite  and  vulvar  cry  of  the 
levellers  of  social  distinctions,  and  admitted 
often  as  a  truth  by  those  even  who  are  op- 
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posed  to  their  sentiments  in  general,  that 
sovereigns  and  princes  are  not  different 
from  other  men  in  their  feelings.  Abstract- 
edly this  may  be  true,  like  the  proposition 
of  our  glorious  port,  that, 

"  — the  harmless  beetle  that  we  tread  upon 
In  corporeal  sufferance  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies." 

Both,  however,  are  erroneous  in  fact: 
the  finer  organization  of  the  nobler  being> 
and  the  infinity  of  nerves  and  consequently 
of  nervous  susceptibility,  must  render  a  vio- 
lent death  of  the  latter  far  more  painful 
throughout  all  its  stages  of  approach  than, 
the  one  pang  of  an  infinitely  inferior  insect, 
the  lowest  class  of  which  are  furnished 
with  but  a  single  pair  of  nerves.  Since  as 
we  descend  the  scale  we  find  that  portions, 
such  as  limbs,  and  even  bodies  and  heads, 
and  eyes,  are  reproduced  without  apparent 
pain  or  suffering  from  loss  of  the  previous 
part,  and  even  that  some,  as  the  Dragon-fly, 
without  a  reproduction  of  the  lost  half  of  its 
body,  will  as  freely  perform  the  functions  of 
life  and  enjoyment  as  before,  we  feel  certain 
that  the  poet's  assertion  is,  philosophically 
speaking,  erroneous.  And  by  the  same 
analogy  we  may  observe,  in  the  case  of  the 
more  elevated  members  of  the  human  race, 
that  feelings  unknown  to  inferior  stations, 
such  as  that  of  love  and  protection  towards 
subjects,  is  a  component  part  of  their  nature. 
Why  is  it,  otherwise,  that  the  public  vices 
of  royalty  are  held  by  mankind  in  greater 
abhorrence  than  those  of  individuals,  when 
the  temptation,  which  in  all  other  cases  we 
willingly  allow  for,  is  so  much  greater  for 
them  than  for  the  rest  of  mankind?  To 
refer  it  to  example  merely  is  only  proving, 
not  denying,  this  proposition;  for  it  is  little 
more  than  saying  in  other  words  that  they 
ought  to  have,  a  greater  recollection  for  man* 
kind  than  other  men. 

At  Rambouillet,  from  the  Kings  Joseph 
and  Jerome,  the  Glueen  learned  of  the  capit- 
ulation of  Paris.  Here  is  a  slight  sketch  of 
some  of  the  ex-ministers. 

*  As  to  ourselves  we  remained  in  the 
first  saloon,  where  all  the  ministers  were  ; 
every  one  of  them  had  a  peculiar  counte- 
nance. I  remember  particularly  General 
Clarke,  minister  of  war,  who  had  an  air  of 
great  pre-occupation  and  depression.  In- 
stead of  giving  orders  for  the  regiments 
which  were  retreating,  he  seemed  to  be 
falling  asleep  in  his  chair.  Count  Daru 
was  walking  up  and  down,  meditating  ; 
the  Duke  of  Gaete,  who  always  wore  pow- 
der, this  time  seemed  to  have  laid  on  even 
more  than  usual  in  order  to  look  spruce ; 
Count  Decres,  who  was  very  fat,  seemed 
light  and  cheerful  enough  to   sing  us  a 
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vaudeville;  this  was  most  certainly,  to 
show  his  courage;  but  we  felt  no  inclina- 
tion to  laugh." 

"  I  was  astonished  to  see  these  ministers 
so  demoralized,  thinking  of  nothing  but 
flight,  caring  for  no  one  but  themselves, 
and  taking  no  measures  to  render  this 
catastrophe  less  cruel ;  1  felt  more  security 
in  being  with  the  queen,  than  with  those 
who  seemed  to  have  entirely  abandoned 
their  duty."— p.  240. 

The  lady's  remarks  are  reasonable  enough; 
the  meanness  and  abject  fear  displayed  on 
these  occasions  are  also  illustrated  by  the 
subsequent  observation  of  Count  Nesselrode, 
whom  Mademoiselle  de  Cochelet  met  in  re- 
turning to  Paris  just  afterwards. 

" These  were  M.  de  Nesselrode's 

own  words.  'Ah!  how  many  mean  and 
vulgar  men  have  presented  themselves  to 
me,'  said  he  to  me.  '  It  is  a  necessary 
evil :  but  it  is  painful  to  have  so  sad  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature.'  And  he 
was  then  talking  of  Frenchmen  !  '  As  to 
the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  nothing  is  yet 
decided  about  her,'  added  he ;  '  they  are 
waiting  for  her  father,  and  she  will  then  be 
at  liberty  to  go  with  her  husband." — p.  273. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  in  the 
course  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  time  when  Spain  was 
siding  with  France  against  us,  so  high  was 
the  national  credit  of  England  in  the  former 
country,  that,  having  no  means  of  safely 
transmitting,  as  previously,  the  galleons  with 
cargoes  of  dollars  from  the  American  colo- 
nies to  the  mother-country,  since  the  British 
flag  swept  the  seas,  the  Spanish  merchants 
were  accustomed  to  entrust  their  specie  to 
the  hostile  British  cruisers  to  be  brought  to 
England  ;  and  they  drew  their  bills  from 
Cadiz,  &c.  upon  London  for  the  amount. 
The  advantage  to  both  countries,  and  go- 
vernments even,  was  great.  A  somewhat 
similar  confidence,  on  a  small  scale,  seems 
to  have  been  reposed  in  Mademoiselle  de 
Cochelet,  for  it  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  in  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  Napoleon, 
Mademoiselle  de  Cochelet,  who  had  several 
intimate  friends  amongst  the  Russian  ladies, 
was  requested  to  take  charge  of  their  jewels 
lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  invaders ;  and  they  were  sent  to  her 
to  Paris  for  this  end.  She  now,  when  the 
tables  were  turned,  returned  to  Paris  in  or- 
der to  save  these  from  foreign  seizure,  and 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Count  de 
Nesselrode  to  be  restored  to  their  owners. 
They  had  been  deposited  in  the  palace  of 
Queen  Hortense  ;  the  following  passage  is 
a  striking  testimonial  from  the  mouth  of  an 
enemy  of  the  discipline  and  order  of  the 


allied  troops,  and  of  the  Swedes  in  particular. 
The  fair  reader  gives  the  fact  without  com- 
ment, or  the  slightest  praise  of  the  modera- 
tion displayed  by  the  military  occupants, 

"  On  my  arrival,  I  found  the  Queen's 
palace  invaded  by  the  Swedes  ;  they  had 
not,  however,  presumed  to  take  possession 
of  her  apartment.  She  had  left  in  her 
book-case  all  her  papers  and  correspond- 
ence. She  had  not  locked  them  up,  for 
she  was  never  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  ;  all 
her  family  letters  were  kept  in  large  band- 
boxes. The  foreigners  might  easily  have 
possessed  themselves  of  all  her  papers  ; 
but  precisely  because  they  were  not  locked 
up,  they  did  not  think  of  it;  the  floor,  on 
which  her  apartment  was,  was  inhabited  ; 
nevertheless  nothing  was  touched  but  the 
books,  and  but  few  of  them  were  afterwards 
missed."— p.  269. 

The  following  is  curious,  and  striking,  if 
true. 

''  Madame, 

"  I  have  just  now  seen  M. 
de  Nesselrode  again;  he  inquired  much 
after  you  ;  the  Emperor  of  Russia  occupies 
the  Elysee-Napoleon.  The  Count  has  told 
me  of  a  report  which  is  being  circulated 
of  a  violent  scene  between  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa,  and  the  two  kings  her  bro- 
thers-in-law. They  wanted  to  take  her  by 
force  into  the  carriage,  in  order  to  remove 
her ;  but  she  resisted,  and  they  even  say 
that  the  King  of  Westphalia  struck  her. 
She  called  for  assistance :  and  it  was  ge- 
neral Caffarelli,  commander  of  the  guard, 
who  saved  her." — p.  283. 

Another  letter  gives  the  following  : — 

"  They  assure  me  that  the  Emperor  said, 
when  talking  with  the  Empress  Josephine: 
'  She  was  right;  I  have  suffered  for  having 
quitted  her.' " 

The  talents  and  amiability,  not  less  than 
the  personal  charms  of  Hortense,  appears  to 
have  made  her  many  friends  ;  amongst  them, 
Alexander  himself. 

Ct  One  evening,  whilst  alone,  I  was  much 
surprised  at  receiving  a  visit  from  the  Em- 
peror Alexander.  I  was  so  embarrassed, 
that  I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  '  I  ani 
come,'  said  he,  4to  talk  with  you  upon 
what  will  be  most  expedient  for  the  Queen : 
I  cannot  get  anything  from  her.  To  be- 
lieve her,  one  would  think  that  she  was  a 
heroine  of  romance.  I  am  sure  she  ima- 
gines that  she  can  live  upon  air,  without 
money.'  I  laughed.  '  Why,  in  fact,  said 
I,  '  she  has  never  felt  the  value  of  money, 
except  in  giving  it  away :  and  she  is  really 
ignorant  of  how  much  is  necessary  in  or- 
der to  live  suitably.'  '  Well,'  said  the  Em- 
peror, '  I  came  on  purpose  to  advise  with 
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you  on  the  subject;  I  never  saw  so  inter- 
esting a  woman :  she  deserves  to  be  happy. 
She  shall  be  as  my  sister,  that  I  may  feel 
no  scruple  in  obliging  her.  Your  queen 
is  so  self-willed  !  But  I  understand  her. 
She  thinks  it  more  consonant  with  her 
dignity  to  receive  nothing:  .she  will  not 
see  a  friend  in  me;  and  I  am  a  sincere 
one.    I  feel  for  her  as  a  brother.'  "—p.  317. 

This  interest  seems  to  have  caused  more 
than  one  source  of  disquietude  to  a  cele- 
brated diplomatist. 

" I  know  that  they  are  already  jea- 
lous of  your  zeal  for  her;  I  must  tell  you 
that  M.  de  Nesselrode  has  even  talked  of 
it  with  vexation.  'Our  Emperor,'  says 
he  '  goes  much  too  often  to  Malmaison ; 
all'the  ministers  as  well  as  the  higher  ranks 
are  displeased  at  it ;  they  fear  that  there 
will  be  an  influence  exercised  over  him 
detrimental  to  the  course  of  policy  he  has 
to  follow.'  "—p.  318. 

The  fair  dames  of  the  Quartier  St.  Ger- 
main appear  to  have  felt  strong  sympathy 
with  their  invaders.  On  the  first  Russian 
prisoners  being  marched  into  Paris,  they 
had  even  incurred  some  risk  of  personal 
danger  from  the  mob,  by  handing  their 
purses  to  the  captives  as  they  passed.  Their 
interest  included  even  Alexander,  who  does 
not  seem  to  have  always  valued  it  corre- 
spondingly. 


"  '  But,'  answered  the  emperor,  !  did  they 
expect  me  to  sound  their  feelings  ?  I  seek 
wit  and  conversation ;  but  I  avoid  every 
thing  which  would  assume  the  empire  of 
affection  over  me.  I  see  self-love  in  the 
case  then,  and  retire.*  Having  said  this, 
he  changed  the  conversation. 

"  '  I  have  just  dined  with  the  king,'  said 
he ;  '  every  one  eats  there  with  a  good  ap- 
petite, and  they  remain  long  at  table.  Do 
you  know  what  happened  to  the  Duchess 
d'Angouleme?  They  told  me,  that  she 
had  asked  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  pointing 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  '  Is  not  that 
the  prince  who  married  one  of  the  prin- 
cesses of  Buonaparte  ?  What  folly  to  ally 
oneself  with  him  '.'  The  Prince  of  Bavaria 
did  not  answer;  but  it  was  unpleasant, 
enough  to  know  that  he  himself  was  allied 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  grand  duke  ; 
and  no  less  so  was  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
who  was  not  far  off,  and  who  might  have 
heard  the  apostrophe.'  "—vol  i.  p.  320. 

"  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  not  a 
man  of  ordinary  cast,  and  his  feelings  in 
particular  were  unlike  other  men's.  He 
was,  what  many  call  in  derision,  senti- 
mental ;  he  felt  happy  in  real  affection,  and 
his  greatest  ambition  would  have  been  to 
be  passionately  loved  for  himself  alone;  it 
can  be  easily  imagined  how  painful  such  a 
disposition  must  have  been  to  him  in  the 
elevated  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  ; 


he  had  often  been  the  dupe  of  the  coquetry, 
intrigues,  or  ambition  of  the  ladies  of  his 
court."— vol.  i.  p.  336. 

A  trifle  might  have  changed  the  march  of 
fate. 

"  I  accompanied  their  majesties  to  the 
machine  of  Marly  ;  the  queen  led  her  eld- 
est son  by  the  hand.  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander had  taken  the  youngest  under  his 
protection,  Prince  Eugene  holding  his  other 
hand.  The  precautions  which  they  took 
for  the  children,  prevented  them  from  tak- 
ing much  care  of  themselves,  and  the  em- 
peror's clothes  passed  so  near  to  one  of 
the  wheels,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
dragged  along  with  it,  if  the  queen,  who 
perceived  it,  had  not  quickly  pushed  him 
away,  at  the  same  time  uttering  a  cry 
which  made  us  start.  By  this  movement, 
he  had  time  to  disengage  the  flap  of  his 
coat,  without  which  he  must  have  been 
dashed  to  pieces." — vol.  i.  p.  347. 

The  two  sons  of  Horfense,  Napoleon  and 
Louis,  appear  to  have  been  most  carefully 
brought  up  under  her  own  eye,  and  her  af- 
fection for  them  was  sometimes  displayed  by 
a  feeling  carried  almost  to  extravagance. 
They  appear  to  some  advantage  in  Made- 
moiselle Cochslet's  Memoirs :  for  instance : 

"  As  they  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
only  the  kings  of  their  own  family,  when 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  were  announced,  they  immediately 
asked  their  governess  if  they  were  also 
their  uncles,  and  if  they  were  to  address 
them  as  such?  'No,'  they  were  told; 
'you  must  only  say  sire.'  ' But,'  said  the 
youngest,  'are  not  all  the  kings  our  un- 
cles]' They  were  informed  that  all  the 
kings  then  present,  so  far  from  being  their 
uncles,  were  come  as  conquerors.  'But 
then,'  replied  the  young  Prince  Napoleon, 
'  if  they  are  the  enemies  of  my  uncle  the 
emperor,  why  do  they  embrace  me  ?'  " — 
vol.  i.  p.  353. 

"  The  young  Prince  Louis,  who  usually 
spoke  very  little,  had  listened  in  silence  to 
the  whole  of  this  conversation.  The  first 
time  that  he  caught  sight  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  again,  he  took  a  little  ring  which 
his  uncle  Eugene  had  given  him,  and  ad- 
vancing on  tip-toe,  that  no  one  might  ob- 
serve him,  slipped  it  into  the  emperor's 
hand,  and  then  ran  away  as  fast  as  he 
could.  His  mother  called  him  back,  and 
asked  him  what  he  had  been  doing. 


had  only  that  ring,'  replied  he,  blushing, 
and  hanging  his  head  in  confusion, 'my 
uncle  Eugene  made  me  a  present  of  it,  and 
I  gave  it  to  the  emperor,  beecause  he  is  so 
good  to  Mamma.'  The  Emperor  Alexan- 
der embraced  him,  and  putting  the  ring 
on  his  watch-chain,  said  with  emotion, 
that  he  would  always  wear  it." — vol.  p.  355. 

The  sketch  of  Madame  de  Stael  has  the 
double  charm  of  possessing   intrinsic  talent 
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and  being  drawn  by  a  distinguished  states, 
mnn,  and  one  of  the  best-qualified  to  judge 
of  others. 

Portrait  of  Madame  de  Stael,  by  M.  Pozzo 

M  BORGO. 

"I  expected  that  Madame  de  Stael  would 
excite  great  curiosity  in  London.  She 
belongs  neither  to  the  sex  one  loves,  nor 
to  that  one  esteems.  She  talks  and  writes 
like  a  man,  but  has  acted  all  her  life  like 
a  woman.  As  she  carries  every  thing  to 
extremes,  those  who  are  pleased  with  her, 
must  ieel  enchanted  ;  those  who  are  not 
will  equally  dislike  her.  The  good  quali- 
ties, faults,  weaknesses,  wit  and  talents  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  divided  into  proportion- 
ate doses,  would  have  formed  a  population 
of  amiable  women  ;  but  all  of  them  con- 
centrated in  one  individual,  have  formed 
almost  a  monster.  If  one  considers  all 
her  qualities  in  a  mass,  she  confounds  the 
strongest  imagination,  and  awes  the  most 
experienced  ;  but  to  one  who  comes  on 
her  at  a  moment  when  she  only  shows  her 
sh:ning  points,  she  is  really  astonishing. 
Do  not  accuse  me  of  betraying  her  when  I 
speak  of  her  to  you  with  so  much  imparti- 
ality. One  judges  rather  than  loves  her, 
although  she  has  desired  the  contrary  all 
her  life."— vol,  i.  pp.  416,  417. 

The  celebrated  Madame  Recamier  is  de- 
scribed  by  Mademoiselle  Cochelet  as  still 
young,  very  lovely,  with  an  air  ot  simplicity  ; 
like  a  girl  just  come  out,  but  disciplined  by 
a  very  severe  duenna,  so  much  did  her  gen- 
tle, timid  manner  contrast  with  the  too  mas- 
culine confidence  of  her  more  brilliant  com- 
panion. 

|{  Madame  de  Stael  however  was  consi- 
dered very  amiable,  especially  to  her 
friends,  and  I  am  only  speaking  here  of 
the  effect  which  she  produced  at  first  sight 
on  those  spectators  to  whom  she  was  a 
stranger.  The  dark  mulatto  complexion 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  her  very  original  toi- 
lette, her  entirely  bare  shoulders,  either  of 
wiiich  would  have  been  pretty,  but  it  did 
not  agree  with  the  other;  in  fact  the  tout 
ensemble  nearly  realised  the  idea  I  had 
formed  of  the  authoress  of  Delphine  and 
Corinne.  1  almost  expected  to  find  one  of 
these  heroines  in  her  who  had  so  well 
drawn  their  characters,  and  could  scarcely 
recover  from  my  surprise.  After  the  first 
moment,  however,  1  gave  her  credit  for  a 
pair  of  fine  and  expressive  eyes  j  still  it 
seemed  impossible  to  fall  in  love  with  such 
a  face,  and  yet  I  was  told  that  she  had 
often  inspired  the  tender  passion." — vol.  i. 
p.  430. 

"  The  prince  was  placed  at  the  right  of 
the  queen,  and  Madame  de  fc-tael  at  her 
left.  The  servant  of  the  latter  had  placed 
on  her  napkin  a  little  twig,  which  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  turning  about  in  her  fingers 
while  she  was  talking.    The  conversation 


was  very  animated,  and  it  was  droll  to  see 
her  twisting  the  twig  about  while  gesticu- 
lating. One  might  have  thought  that  a 
fairy  had  given  her  this  talisman,  and  that 
on  that  little  branch  depended  all  her 
genius." — vol.  i.p.  436, 

No  one  who  ever  met  the  distinguished 
woman  here  described  in  society,  but  must 
have  noticed  her  inexhaustible  oowers  of  con- 
versation,  displayed  not  less  in  the  range  of 
thought  than  in  the  ceaseless  exertion  of  her 
lungs.  It  was  our  fortune  once  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a  conversation  held  by  her  with  an 
eminent,  bookseller  of  our  metropolis,  re- 
markable for  his  sound  judgment,  and  per- 
spicuous and  courteous  taciturnity.  The 
lady's  flow  of  language  and  illustration,  and 
she  had  a  point  to  gain,  reminded  us  strong- 
ly of  Gray's  simile — 

"Good  Gods  T  'tis  like  a  rolling  river, 
That  murmuring  flows,  and  flows  for  ever." 

The  single  monosyllables,  affirmatively 
introduced  by  our  much-enduring  interlocu- 
tor, seemed  only  to  have  the  effect  of  peb- 
bles in  the  current.  In  truth  amongst  the 
phlegmatic  English  she  had  the  undoubted 
reputation  of  M  talking  to  death."  Her  curi- 
osity was  not  less  remarkable.  "  Pray  take 
my  place,"  said  a  late  English  secretary  to 
his  friend,  in  evident  alarm  as  she  approach- 
ed him,  "  I  have  forgotten  my  Catechism." 
u  You  will  learn  it  all  now,  and  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  my  lesson,"  replied  the  other, 
quitting  the  spot  with  equal  dismay. 

Our  fair  biographer  gives  a  naif  remark  on 
the  same  subject ;  and  her  commencing 
supposition  is  good-natured  at  least,  il  not 
correct,  viz.  that  it  was  to  ascertain  the 
child's  capacity — 

"'Did  you  love  your  uncle1?'  'Very 
much,  madam.'  '  Would  you  like  to  make 
war  against  him?'  'Yes,  if  that  did  not 
cause  so  much  mischief/  '  Is  it  true,  that 
he  often  made  you  repeat  the  fable  begin- 
ning with  the  words,  'The  reason  of  the 
strongest  is  always  the  best  V '  '  He  often 
made  me  repeat  fables,  but  not  that  one 
more  than  any  other.'  " 

"The  young  Prince  Napoleon,  whose 
understanding  w7as  astonishing,  and  judg- 
ment precocious,  answered  all  she  said 
deliberately ;  and  when  the  interrogatory 
was  over,  he  turned  to  Madame  de  Bou- 
bers  and  myself  and  said, '  This  lady  is 
very  inquisitive ;  is  that  what  you  call 
genius  V  " — vol.  i.  p.  440. 

We  have  the  following  portrait  of  an  inte- 
resting personage. 

"  I  was  struck  by  the  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  the  Empress  of  Russia's  coun- 
tenance.    Her  form  was  tall  and  majestic, 
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her  beautiful  skin  seemed  to  have  suffered 
from  intense  cold ;  seen  from  a  little  dis- 
tance she  appeared  to  have  been  weeping, 
which  increased  the  interest  she  inspired. 
The  Queen  of  Sweden,  although  not  so 
distinguished,  was  yet  very  beautiful ;  her 
complexion  was  more  fresh  than  her  sis- 
ter's, but  her  eyes  had  not  the  same  mild- 
ness. The  Queen  of  Bavaria,  tall  and  im- 
posing, and  perhaps  less  beautiful  than 
her  sisters,  had  a  more  brilliant  expres- 
sion, and  something  indefinable  in  her 
looks  which  was  extremely  winning." 
vol.  ii.  p.  49. 

"  The  Empress  was  more  remarkable  for 
the  expression  of  her  face  and  the  soft 
languor  of  her  whole  demeanour  than  even 
for  her  beauty,  which  was  so  much  cele- 
brated. The  tone  of  her  voice,  her  every 
accent  placed  me  under  a  spell,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  her  carriage  came  so  soon." — 
vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

The  transition  is  easy  from  a  Russian  em- 
press to  a  Russian  soup ;  a  novelty  to  an 
English  menage. 

"  I  looked  for  some  good  French  soup 
to  invigorate  me;  but  instead  of  that  they 
brought  me  a  sort  of  broth,  more  like  cher- 
vil-water that  had  steeped  fish.  This  was 
actually  my  impression  after  tasting  this 
Russian  soup,  the  outlandish  name  of 
which  I  have  forgotten.  I  saw  indeed  the 
queen  just  put  her  lips  to  it  and  send  it 
away  again  immediately;  but  as  she  al- 
ways ate  so  little  this  did  not  surprise  me, 
and  I  waited  with  impatience  for  my  turn 
to  be  served;  fully  resolved  not  to  send 
away  a  drop.  However  the  first  spoonful 
was  enough  for  me.  The  coldness  of  this 
broth  chilled  and  forced  me  to  make  a  wry 
face,  as  if  I  had  scalded  my  mouth.  The 
King  of  Bavaria,  who  was  the  first  to  ob- 
serve my  reluctance  to  take  another  spoon- 
ful, began   to  laugh     .     .     . — vol.  ii.  p.  51. 

The  empress,  who  had  some  suspicions  as 
to  its  acceptability  beyond  the  limits  of  Rus- 
sia, asked  the  opinion  of  Madame  Hortense 
upon  the  soup. 

"  The  Queen  answered  very  frankly 
that  the  custom  she  had  of  beginning  her 
dinner  with  hot  soup,  might  have  spoiled 
her  taste  for  this  broth,  which  was  quite 
cold. 

'•'Ah!  it  is  not  the  coldness,'  said  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  'for  I  will  give  you  ano- 
ther day  some  cold  soup  which  you  will 
find  delicious  ;  but  as  to  this  stuff,  the  de- 
vil must  be  in  you  if  you  can  bear  it.'  " — vol. 
ii.  p.  52. 

The  important  matter  was  brought  to  a 
termination  at  the  King  of  Bavaria's  apart- 
ments. 

'  This  famous  soup  was  to  be  cold ;  every 
one  was  prepared  for  that,  and  therefore 


found  it  very  good.  It  was  a  sort  of  apri- 
cot ice,  and  if  it  had  appeared  at  the  des- 
sert instead  of  beginning  the  dinner  there 
would  have  been  nothing  to  say  about  it." 
vol.  ii.  p.  67. 

The  revelations  of  Madame  Krudner  are 
somewhat  curious,  as  justified  by  events ;  it 
will  be  recollected  that  she  was  said  to  have 
possessed  great  influence  over  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  She  insisted  upon  seeing  the 
Queen,  who  appears  to  have  appreciated  her 
predictions  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  result 
bore  out. 

"'I  come  to  disclose  to  her  what  God 
wills  that  she  should  know.  You  know 
how  much  I  love  her !  Since  1809,  I  have 
not  seen  her  but  I  have  often  prayed  for 
her.  She  must  yield  to  her  destiny.  God 
loves  her.  The  poor  Queen  of  Prussia, 
that  angelic  princess,  and  Queen  Hor- 
tense, are  my  two  celestial  types  of  women 
and  martyrs.  God  has  commissioned  me 
to  assist  them;  I  wrote  to  you  all  that  I 
have  done  for  the  first.  Now  I  know  all 
the  evils  which  await  the  second.  Since 
I  last  saw  her  she  has  lost  her  crown,  her 
brilliant*  position  in  society,  a  friend,  a 
tender  mother !  I  know  all  that ;  but  God 
loves  her,  and  will  prove  her;  let  her  be 
resigned,  for  she  is  not  yet  at  the  termina- 
tion of  her  misfortunes !' 

"•What  do  you  know  of  all  that,  my 
dear  Madame  de  Krudner  ?  come  sit  down, 
and  let  us  talk  together  as  formerly  ;  do 
not  alarm  me  thus  on  the  fate  of  a  person 
equally  beloved  by  yourself  and  me.' 

"  '  Yes,  she  will  be  happy,  her  soul  is  so 
pure  and  sublime !  But  let  her  expect  no- 
thing from  men ;  God  will  be  her  protect- 
or. Above  all,  she  must  not  return  to 
France  ;  let  her  go  to  Russia,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  will  prove  a  refuge  for  the  un- 
fortunate.' 

'"You  alarm  me.  What  more  misfor- 
tunes can  happen  to  her  after  all  she  has 
actually  suffered]' 

'•'Ah!  you  do  not  know  what  a  fatal 
year  181 5  will  be.  You  think  that  the  Con- 
gress will  be  ended ;  undeceive  yourself. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  will  come  from 
his  island  again.  He  will  be  greater  than 
ever,  but  those  who  adhere  to  this  party 
will  be  hunted  down,  persecuted,  punish- 
ed !  They  will  not  know  where  to  lay 
their  heads  !' 

"She  had  remained  standing  whilst  she 
spoke  thus  with  much  energy.  Her  small 
spare  form,  her  excessive  leanness,  her 
fair  hair  hanging  in  disorder,  her  spark- 
ling eyes,  all  about  her  had  really  some- 
thing supernatural,  and  chilled  me  with  a 
terror,  for  which  I  myself  could  give  no 
reason." — vol.  ii.  p.  71. 

" '  That  is  just  like  you,'  said  the  Queen, 
'  a  heated  fancy  has  caused  these  impres- 
sions. I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  a 
visit  from  Madame  de   Krudner,  whom  I 
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much  esteem,  for  she  is  an  excellent  wo- 
man ;  but  as  to  believing  her  to  be  a  pro- 
phetess, that  is  quite  another  thing.' 

"  The  next  day  I  introduced  Madame 
de  Krudner  to  the  Glueen,  and  left  them  to- 
gether. At  her  departure,  she  said :  '  What 
an  angel  your  Q,ueen  is !  God  will  re- 
ward her ;  but  let  her  take  my  advice,  and 
not  return  to  France,  but  go  to  Russia.' 

"  I  returned  to  the  Q,ueen,  and  found 
that  she  had  been  weeping.  'Ah,  your 
majesty,'  said  I,  kissing  her  hand,  '  has  she 
grieved  you." 

"'How  could  it  be  otherwise?  She 
opens  all  the  wounds  in  my  heart  by  talk- 
ing, to  me  of  what  I  have  lost — 

vol.  ii.  p.  87. 

"c  ....  I  do  not  think  Madame 
de  Krudner  mad  for  saying  to  me,  '  Do 
not  return  to  France  ;'  for  she  was  perhaps 
right.  From  the  turn  that  affairs  are  tak- 
ing, I  perceive  that  I  should  find  it  difficult 
to  live  there  in  peace.  But  when  she  says 
that  I  must  go  to  Russia,  that  the  Con- 
gress will  break  up,  that  Napoleon  will 
come  from  the  Island  of  Elba,  and  that 
those  who  return  with  him  will  be  lost, 
how  can  she  know  that  ?  I  told  her  quiet- 
ly that  I  could  not  go  into  Russia ;  that  it 
was  the  Emperor  Alexander,  whom  she 
called  the  universal  protector,  who  had 
fixed  my  lot  in  France ;  and  I  added  that 
if  the  Emperor  Napoleon  returned  to 
France,  as  she  predicted,  I  could  not  for- 
get I  was  his  daughter ;  and  that,  even  if 
those  evils  were  to  befal  me  which  she 
foretold  for  his  adherents,  my  place  was 
at  his  side,  and  I  could  not  forsake  it.' " — 
vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

Amongst  the  books  read  by  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cochelet  to  the  Queen  were  Miss 
Porter's  Wallace,  and  Rene,  by  Chateau- 
briand, and  the  first  impression  it  had  crea- 
ted on  the  mind  of  Hortense  is  just  and  sound 
enough. 

" She    had   read   it  when 

very  young,  and  told  me  that  this  work, 
which  I  praised  so  much,  had  displeased 
her  exceedingly.  I  exclaimed  against 
this :  '  I  was  shocked,'  said  she,  '  to  see  the 
purest,  truest,  most  consolatory  sentiment 
of  life  placed  under  an  aspect  which  did 
not  belong  to  it.  The  affection  of  a 
sister  for  her  brother  is  a  love  without 
pain,  a  joy  without  alloy  !  we  love  all  who 
love  a  brother.  Ah !  there  is  no  trenching 
upon  what  is  most  pure  and  disinterested 
in  the  heart  of  man." 

There  are  abundant  notices  of  Colonel 
Labedoyere  scattered  throughout  the  vol- 
ume. His  own  words  sum  up  the  causes  of 
his  conduct  better  than  all  the  glosses  which 
have  been  given  to  it,  and  account  sufficient- 
ly for  the  general  interest  excited  in  France 
by  his  fate. 


" '  Can  you  conceive,'  he  would  often 
say  to  me,  'that  I  was  brought  up  a  Bour- 
bonist,  and  detested  the  Emperor.  When 
I  went  to  Coppet  and  performed  tragedy 
with  Madame  de  Stael,  it  did  not  diminish 
my  antipathy  for  him  who  kept  her  in 
exile.  I  was  very  young  then.  They 
forced  me  to  enter  the  army.  I  rose  to  be 
aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Lannes,  and  af- 
terwards to  Prince  Eugene.  I  was  witness 
of  the  divorce,  at  which  I  was  indignant; 
to  abandon  so  excellent  a  woman  in  order 
to    marry    an    arch-duchess  of  Austria  I 

•  *  *  *  I  think  that  I  could  have  kill- 
ed the  Emperor  with  my  own  hand,  so 
much  was  I  incensed  against  him !  But 
afterwards,  I  saw  our  misfortunes ;  I  learnt 
to  understand  the  projects  of  the  enemies 
of  France;  I  studied  our  history  and  at 
the  same  time  studied  this  hero,  and  I  felt 
that  in  this  man  was  our  glory,  our  destiny ; 
those  who  abandon  his  cause  abandon 
without  knowing  it  the  common  cause  of 
France.  So,  wounded  as  I  was,  and  hav- 
ing scarcely  approached  him  while  with 
the  army,  1  placed  myself  by  his  side  at 
Fontainebleau.  If  every  one  had  thought 
as  I  thought,  he  would  not  have  abdica- 
ted ;  and  he  alone  can  save  our  country. 
The  queen  is  always  talking  to  us  of  peace 
and  tranquillity ;  but  can  a  people  subjected 
and  humbled  remain  tranquil  1  I  for  one 
will  never  consent  to  it.  I  was  wounded 
whilst  charging  at  the  head  of  my  regi- 
ment, and  did  not  return  to  it  afterwards. 
It  submitted  without  my  consent.  They 
allowed  me  to  keep  it,  thanks  to  my  alliance 
with  all  the  Damas  and  Chatellux.  I  have 
not  taken  any  oath,  and  I  hold  myself  free 
to  belong  to  whichever  party  suits  me 
best.  I  am  a  republican  in  principle;  but 
all  the  old  French  republicans  are  dead, 
or  become  the  weakest  portion  of  the  em- 
pire; Carnot  is  the  only  one  of  them  that 
I  like;  as  for  Fouche,  he  appears  to  me  a 
mere  intriguer.  I  see  none,  therefore,  but 
our  generation  that  can  worthily  revenge 
our  present  abasement,  and  I  shall  not  fail 
to  seize  the  moment  as  soon  as  it  presents 
itself."— ii.  166. 

"«  ....  You  think  then  that  they 
have  restored  you  the  Bourbons  for  the 
good  of  France  !  Do  not  deceive  your- 
selves, our  enemies  are  not  such  fools. — 
They  have  given  you  an  apple  of  discord 
that  will  last  you  for  centuries  ;  and  whilst 
they  talk  to  you  about  liberty,  you  will  re- 
sume your  chains.  They  will  re-establish 
tithes;  the  peasants  will  no  longer  be  al- 
lowed to  learn  to  read,  for  fear  they  should 
have  again  the  audacity  to  become  the 
marshals  of  France;  it  appears  very  disa- 
greeable at  court  to  bear  with  those  that 
are  already  there,  and  who  are  stupid 
enough  to  serve  as  laughing  stocks  for 
greater  fools  than  themselves.' " — vol.  ii. 
p.  169. 

The  following  notices  possess  the  inter, 
est  which  attaches  to  every  thing  respecting 
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our  national  hero. — But  it  is  not  from  a  lady, 
and  in  Mademoiselle  de  Cochelet's  position, 
that  an  opinion  can  be  formed  upon  a 
great  political  event  like  that  to  which 
the  last  sentence  of  the  following  quotation 
refers — 

"  Lord  Wellington  had  charged  Mon- 
sieur de  Recamier  to  request  the  queen  to 
receive  him.  He  was  admitted,  even  with 
pleasure ;  for  at  this  time  the  queen  was 
tormented  with  anxiety  as  to  the  Emper- 
or's fate.  From  the  recent  measures 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  property  of  the 
Bonaparte  family,  it  seemed  but  little  pro- 
bable that  the  treaty  made  wTith  Napoleon 
on  the  11th  of  April  would  be  held  sacred. 
In  fact,  this  was  not  intended  :  and  even 
the  private  property,  which  should  never 
have  been  touched,  was  seized  and  appro- 
priated. '  I  will  speak  of  it  to  Lord  Wel- 
lington,' said  the  queen  to  me;  'the  Eng- 
lish government  has  some  honour,  they 
say ;  its  ministers  signed  the  treaty  of  the 
11th  of  April,  and  Lord  Wellington  can 
require  the  French  government  to  fulfil 
the  engagements  it  entered  into  with  the 
Emperor.' 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  visited 
the  queen,  she  spoke  to  him  to  the  same 
effect.  He  answered  with  his  English 
calmness,  his  penetrating  watchful  eyes 
fixed  upon  her, '  This  is  an  injustice  which 
England  will  not  permit ;  I  will  remind  the 
French  government  that  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  is  sacred  and  must  be  fulfilled 
to  the  letter.'  The  queen  repeated  these 
words  to  me  the  next  day  with  much  plea- 
sure. Little  did  she  think  that  the  man 
who  spoke  thus  in  1814  could  himself  sign 
a  treaty  in  1815,  and  abandon  it  afterwards 
so  unfairly." — ii.  245- 

The  following  is  equally  singular  and 
novel. 

"  '  You  remember  that  Maubreuil  who 
detained  my  sister-in-law  Catharine,  and 
robbed  her  of  her  diamonds  ? — Well !  He 
was  charged  to  go  and  assassinate  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  all  his  family  !  At 
the  instance  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
who  would  have  the  queen  of  Westphalia's 
diamonds  found,  he  was  arrested,  and  he 
has  at  his  examination  confessed  all  ; 
therefore  they  will  not  have  him  executed. 
They  are  afraid  his  disclosures  will  be- 
come public,  and  he  will  therefore  remain 
in  prison.' 

"'  Can  the  Bourbons  be  guilty  of  such 
infamous  conduct !'  said  I  to  the  queen. 

"'No.  The  King  had  not  yet  come,  and 
him  I  believe  to  be  incapable  of  such  a 
crime.  But  you  will  never  guess  the  man 
who  gave  all  these  orders  to  Maubreuil.  It 
is  Monsieur  ***,  one  of  the  counsel  they 
have  given  me !' 

"Maubreuil  reflecting  on  the  conse- 
quences which  the  assassination  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son,  and  of 


the  princess  of  Wurtemberg  might  bring 
upon  him,  he  had  returned  to  ask  the  same 
Monsieur  ***  what  he  should  do  with  per- 
sons so  nearly  related  to  the  allied  sove- 
reigns ?  '  Are  they  comprised  in  the  gen- 
eral measure  ?'  he  asked.  Then  Monsieur 
L***  answered  angrily — 'What,  you  are 
not  gone  yet  1  go  quick,  and  do  whatever 
you  please  with  them.'  Maubreuil  had 
passports  from  all  the  powers ;  but  those 
who  gave  them  were  doubtless  ignorant 
of  the  object  of  his  mission." — vol.  ii.  pp. 
311,  312. 

Upon  the  news  of  the  return  from  Elba, 
the  state  of  the  capital  and  the  uncertainty 
and  doubt  that  attended  the  first  announce- 
ments are  given  with  considerable  effect 
and  at  great  detail.  Madame  Hortense  ap- 
pears to  have  been  totally  confounded  by 
the  attempt,  to  have  utterly  discredited  it  at 
first,  and  when  placed  beyond  a  question, 
to  have  augured  the  worst  possible  results 
from  it,  as  certain  of  failure.  Watched,  sus- 
pected, and  cut  off  from  all  other  means  of 
intelligence,  she  betakes  herself  to  the  win- 
dow :  and  the  following  extract  has  some- 
thing ingenious  in  its  development  of  femin- 
ine quickness  of  apprehension. 

li  '  What  are  you  doing  there,  Mad- 
ame V  said  I ;  '  take  care  that  you  are  not 
seen.' 

"  '  I  am  doing  like  the  diable  boileua:,1 
replied  she.  '  I  can  observe  all  that  passes 
in  all  the  apartments  opposite  to  me,  and 
I  endeavour  to  guess  events  by  examining 
what  passes  under  my  eye.  Just  now,  a 
regiment  of  cuirassiers  passed  the  Boule- 
vard. If  you  had  seen  their  disdainful  air 
when  every  one  was  crying  around  them, 
'  Long  live  the  king  !'  They  did  not  open 
their  lips,  but  maintained  a  mournful  si- 
lence ;  now  if  these  men  were  sent  against 
the  Emperor,  I  have  no  great  difficulty  in 

guessing  what  they  would  do A 

moment  before  I  saw  old  men  and  young, 
with  their  arms  and  baggage,  but  without 
uniforms,  shouting  '  Long  live  the  king !' 
loud  enough  to  kill  one.  Madame  Lefebvre 
says  they  are  the  royal  volunteers.  I  ob- 
served their  lassitude;  they  would  have 
done  well  to  use  their  muskets  as  w7alking 
sticks,  for  they  seemed  to  have  scarcely 
strength  left  to  carry  them,  If  the  Bourbons 
have  no  other  defenders  than  these,  they 
are  lost.  Now  look  at  that  apartment  on 
the  first  floor  exactly  opposite — it  is  occu- 
pied by  some  young  men  of  the  body- 
guard. They  often  come  there  in  uniform. 
Hitherto  they  were  always  gay  and  tri- 
umphant ;  but  to-day  they  looked  very  se- 
rious, and  the  woman  who  seems  to  be 
their  mother,  appeared  plunged  in  such 
deep  sorrow  that  she  saddened  me.  They 
are  about  to  depart,  no  doubt.  You  see  I 
enter  into  all  the  feelings  of  my  neigh- 
bours ;  they  are  at  present  my  only  ac- 
quaintance, and  I  feel  an  interest  in  them. 
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As  to  the  window  on  the  third  floor,  where 
you  see  that  thin  and  withered  old  woman, 
I  have  learnt  from  Madame  Lefebvre  that 
she  is  the  wife  of  a  violent  Bourbonist — 
She  often  talks  to  her  husband  at  the  win- 
dow ;  he  always  carries  a  fleur-de-lis  cross 
a  yard  long,  and  I  can  assure  you  he  has 
now  abandoned  his  pencils,  and  is  occu- 
pied entirely  with  political  events.  His  wife 
and  he  continually  gesticulate  with  much 
vehemence,  and  when  the  royal  volunteers 
passed  by  they  did  not  feel  quite  easy.' " — 
vol.  ii.  p.  383. 

When  the  king  had  quitted  Paris,  Sebas- 
tiani  induced  Lavalette  to  resume  the  direc- 
tion of  the  post  office,  as  one  means  of  obvi- 
ating the  incipient  confusion. 

"  M.  de  Lavalette  was  at  last  persuaded 
—but  he  wished,  before  he  acted,  to  know 
what  Cambaceres  thought  of  this  step;  the 
latter  having  often  governed  during  the 
absence  of  the  Emperor,  might  be  consid- 
ered at  that  moment  as  his  representative. 
He  went  to  the  chancellor  Cambaceres, 
and  found  him  very  indifferent  about  the 
matter.  'Do  whatever  you  please,'  said 
he  to  Monsieur  de  Lavalette ;  '  as  to  my- 
self, I  shall  not  interfere  by  giving  any  or- 
ders. I  remember  too  well  how  the  Emper- 
or reproached  me  on  his  return  from  Rus- 
sia, about  Mallet's  affair.  There  was  need 
of  promptitude  in  judging  and  executing 
such  criminals.  I  espected  to  be  praised 
for  this ;  instead  of  which,  the  Emperor 
said  to  me  with  great  severity,  '  Monsieur 
Cambaceres,  you  have  arrogated  to  your- 
self the  right  of  executing  Frenchmen 
without  my  knowledge !  If  now,  I  had 
chosen  to  use  my  prerogative  and  pardon 
them  ?  Oh  !  I  am  not  dead  yet' — '  Since 
that  time,'  said  Cambaceres  to  Monsieur 
de  Lavalette,  { I  take  nothing  upon  myself, 
nor  meddle  with  the  matter,  till  I  have 
the  Emperor's  positive  orders.' ' — vol.  ii. 
p.  392. 

That  this  jealousy  of  power,  in  Napoleon, 
was  not  unaccompanied  with  the  far  hum- 
bler jealousy  of  siate,  this  anecdote  will 
evince. 

"  The  Emperor  had  established  so  severe 
an  etiquette  for  the  princesses  of  his  family, 
that  they  had  contracted  the  habit  of  being 
always  surrounded  by  many  attendants, 
and  never  going  out  to  walk." 

The  following  possesses  some  interest, 
as  one  of  the  recorded  instances  of  private 
feelings  in  Napoleon. 

"The  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  Q,ueen  went  early  to  the  Tuille- 
ries,  and  took  with  her  her  two  sons,  who 
were  very  anxious  to  see  their  uncle  igain. 
He  received  them  with  tenderness,  caress- 
ed them  much,  and  kept  them  a  long  time 
with  him  ;  he  seemed  desirous  to  lavish  on 
these  two  youthful  heads  the  affection 
which  he  could  no  longer  show  to  the  son 


of  whom  he  was  deprived.  He  showed 
them  with  pride  to  the  people  who  were 
crowding  under  his  windows  ;  and  they 
were  present  at  the  parade,  which  was  a 
great  treat  to  them." 

No  very  distinct  light  has  ever  been 
thrown,  that  we  are  aware  of,  upon  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  following  once  widely- 
asserted  fact. 

"  I  have  since  learnt  that  the  Due  de  Vi- 
cence  had  shown  to  the  agent  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  some  papers  found  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Count  de  Blacas,  at  the 
Tuileries,  the  hurry  of  whose  departure 
had  not  allowed  him  time  to  think  of  car- 
rying them  away  or  destroying  them.  It 
was  a  treaty,  an  alliance  concluded  be- 
tween France,  Austria,  and  England, 
against  Russia,  but  the  apparition  of  the 
Emperor  overturned  all  the  hostile  pro- 
jects, and  directed  them  against  himself." 

The  next  is  a  step  beyond  the  preceding 
in  the  realms  of  improbability. 

"  I  have  been  told  that  a  worthy  English- 
man coming  to  France  during  the  first 
year  of  the  restoration,  said,  whilst  look- 
ing at  the  Place  de  Carrousel,  '  So  it  is 
here  that  Bonaparte  used  to  cause  one  or 
two  persons  to  be  shot  every  day,  and  di- 
verted himself  by  looking  at  the  spectacle 
from  his  windows.'  " — vol.  Hi-  p.  6. 

A  few  anecdotes  of  Napoleon  possess  in- 
terest solely  from  their  relation  to  a  charac- 
ter so  little  generally  understood. 

"  The  first  time  the  Emperor  saw  Mar- 
shal Soult  again  (who  was  minister  of  war 
at  the  time  of  his  disembarkation  at 
Cannes,  and  who  had  spoken  so  ill  of  him 
in  his  proclamation  to  the  army,)  he  said 
to  him — 'Duke  ofDalmatia,  do  you  know 
that  you  have  fired  at  me  with  grape  shot  V 
-  It  is  true,  Sire  ;  but  it  was  a  shotthat  could 
not  touch  you.'  The  Emperor  made  him 
major  general  of  the  army,  a  situation 
which  had  always  been  filled  by  Berthier. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  Emperor  said, '  Why 
has  the  Prince  of  Neufohatel  quitted 
France  ?  Why  did  he  not  present  himself 
at  the  Tuileries  ?  I  should  have  given  him 
but  one  punishment,  and  that  would  have 
been  to  appear  the  first  time  before  me  in 
the  full  uniform  of  captain  of  the  body- 
guard to  Louis  the  Eighteenth.'  "—  vol.  iii. 
p.  27. 

♦'  After  oreakfast,  they  went  to  see  all  the 
pictures  contained  in  the  fine  gallery  of 
Malmaison,  belonging  to  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  Eugene,  as  a  part  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Empress  Josephine. 

"  '  What  is  the  worth  of  these  pic- 
tures V  said  the  Emperor,  showing  them  to 
Mr.  Denon.  The  latter  estimated  their 
value,  and  the  Emperor  exclaimed  with 
surprise,  '  So  much  as  that !  Ah  !  if  I  had  . 
known  that  they  were  worth  so  much,  I 
would  not  have  given  them  to  Josephine  ; 
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they  must  be  bought  back  again ;  they 
are  fine  enough  to  be  made  national  pro- 
perty.' These  pictures  belong  at  present 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  bought 
them  of  the  Q,ueen  and  her  brother." — vol. 
in.  p.  37. 

"  I  cannot  express  how  delighted  I  was 
to  see  the  Emperor  so  close,  and  with  what 
eagerness  I  examined  him,  and  retained 
every  word  he  uttered. 

"I  imbued  myself  with  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  so 
important  to  study  in  a  man  so  great  and 
extraordinary.  Seen  so  close,  he  impressed 
every  one  with  respect  mingled  with  admir- 
ation ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  touched  the 
heart  with  an  air  of  great  bonhnmmie,  which 
was  the  more  astonishing  to  find  in  him  from 
the  fear  he  generally  inspired.  I  soon  found 
how  much  those,  in  their  judgment  of  his 
mind,  who  accused  him  of  being  unfeeling, 
were  deceived.  Though  strong,  it  was  ac- 
cessible to  all  emotions^of  true  feeling. 

"  '  I  should  like  to  see  the  chamber  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,'  said  he,  in  a  voice  which 
betrayed  his  strong  sensibility.  The  Q,ueen 
rose  from  her  seat.  'No,  Hortense;  sit  still, 
child  ;  I  will  go  alone,  it  would  distress  you 
too  much.'  The  eyes  of  the  Q,ueen  filled 
with  tears ;  she  sat  down  again  without 
speaking,  and  the  Emperor  left  the  room 
much  affected.  He  returned  not  long  after, 
and  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  appear  com- 
posed, one  could  easily  perceive  that  he  was 
much  depressed,  and  that  a  sweet  yet  melan- 
choly remembrance  had  taken  possession  of 
his  soul.  His  eyes  were  moist ;  and  he 
seemed  desirous  of  shrouding  himself  in  seri- 
ousness and  severity,  to  escape  a  weakness 
which  he  wished  neither  to  feel  nor  display.' 
—vol.  iii.  pp.  39,  40. 

•'  When  f  spoke  to  the  Queen  regarding 
Tallien,  who  had  kept  at  a  distance,  she  an- 
swered, '  It  is  not  on  account  of  his  opinions 
that  the  Emperor  has  been  severe  against 
Tallien  ;  bur  he  has  never  forgiven  him  for 
having  left  Egypt  (!)  without  his  permission; 
he  looked  upon  that  as  a  desertion,  which  set 
so  pernicious  an  example,  that  he  has  always 
remained  inexorable  towards  him."' — vol. 
iii.  p.  49. 

The  real  position  of  Bonaparte  is  given 
in  these  few  lines,  more  valuable  than  they 
appear  at  first  from  the  source  from  whence 
they  come — the  bosom  of  his  family. 

"From  the  tenacity  of  resolution  in  the  al- 
lies not  to  treat  with  the  Emperor,  war  ap- 
peared inevitable,  and  this  idea  depressed  all 
except  the  military.  People  began  to  doubt 
theEmperor's  good  fortune;  it  was  discovered 
that  some  officers  who  had  asked  for  active 
service,  had  notwithstanding  gone  to  Ghent : 
it  is  always  at  the  critical  moment  that  the 
weakness  of  some  characters  is  bared  to  the 
view.  As  long  as  the  Emperor  was  fortunate 
every  one  was  for  him ;  but  when  obliged 
again  to  struggle  against  Europe,  he  had  no- 
thing remaining  but  those  good  people  who 
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regarded  him  as  their  support,  and  the  sold- 
iers, who  loved  him  with  enthusiam  and 
without  after-thought ;  but  he  lost  all  those 
who  wanted  only  to  make  their  fortunes,  and 
the  number  was  unhappily  very  great.  Be- 
sides, we  must  be  just,  the  Bourbons  had 
been  mild  and  indulgent;  they  had  received, 
more  or  less,  all  parties,  without  showing 
themselves  vindictive.  If  their  nobility  and 
their  emigrants  had  crushed  much  self-love, 
the  Bourbons  felt  still  so  little  strength  that 
they  worked  only  in  the  dark." — vol.  iii.p.52. 

Fouche  had  his  admirer,  as  well  as 
Nero. 

"  She  (Mademoiselle  de  Ribou)  was  inex- 
haustible in  her  admiration  of  the  Duke.  He 
appeared  to  her  eyes  a  great  citizen  and  at 
the  same  time  the  best  of  fathers,  the  most 
perfect  friend,  and  a  man  of  most  amiable 
heart.  As  a  highly  skilful  minister  she 
thought  him  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  cause 
to  which  he  seemed  entirely  devoted;  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  fine  protestations,  I 
learned  indirectly  that  he  held  correspond- 
ence with  Austria,  and  that  he  received  from 
M.  de  Metternich  messages  which  he  kept 
secret.  The  minister  at  the  court  of  Vienna 
professed,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  the  most 
pacific  and  generous  dispositions  towards 
France  ;  but  always  refused  to  treat  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  expulsion  he  de- 
manded as  the  first  condition  tor  the  main- 
tenance of  peace." — vol.  iii.  p.  104. 

We  preserve  a  lady's  bon-mot  and  some 
minor  traits  of  a  celebrated  statesman,  whose 
general  talent  for  the  agreeable,  in  female 
society  especially,  has  been  the  basis  and 
stepping-stone  of  one  half  of  his  power. 

"  The  Countess  Dulauloy  was  not,  as  may 
well  be  thought,  in  odour  of  sanctity  in  the 
noble  faubourg,  where  Madame  Alf ....  de 
N  .  .  .  .  had  given  her  the  nick-name  of  '  Le 
Grenadier  tricolore,'  in  allusion  to  her  tall 
and  fine  figure'  as  well  as  to  the  opinions  this 
lady  professed.  She  again  had  retaliated  by 
calling  the  other  'the  Venus  of  the  Pere  la 
Chaise.'  And,  to  those  who  knew  the  lean- 
ness of  Madame  Alf .  .  .  .  de  N  .  .  .  .,  the 
application  was  very  diverting,  and  the 
laughers  were  not  on  her  side." — vol.  iii. 
p.  56. 

"M.  de  Metternich,  young,  amiable,  intel- 
lectual and  brilliant,  was  not  the  least  re- 
markable of  those  I  remember.  He  was  the 
soul  of  our  parties,  and  we  delighted  to  have 
him.  He  brought  into  vogue  the  thousand 
little  nothings  which  became  afterwards 
sources  of  variety  and  amusement;  to  him 
we  owe  the  language  of  the  flowers,  which 
was  in  many  circles  a  symbolical  mode  of 
understanding  one  another  at  all  times; 
amongst  others  they  spoke  of  a  lovely  and 
amiable  lady,  whom  M.  de  Metternich  visited 
every  day,  and  all  whose  impressions  were 
interpreted  by  the  flowers  that  surrounded 
her.  One  day,  troubled  with  vapours,  she 
crowned  herself  with  marigolds;  her  dress, 
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her  apartments,  were  covered  with  garlands 
of  this  flower,  her  vases  and  baskets  were 
filled  with  them ;  another  day,  roses  were 
mingled  with  heartsease,  scabius  with  sweet- 
briar;  and  on  entering  the  hall  one  could  at 
once  divine  the  sentiments  of  tenderness, 
jealousy,  hatred,  or  indulgence  which  occu- 
pied the  goddess  of  the  mansion. 

"It  was  also  Monsieur  de  Metternich  who 
taught  us  to  use  jewels  for  alphabets  ;  every 
precious  stone  stood  for  an  initial  letter,  and 
thus  were  names  or  devices  framed  which 
became  necklaces,  rings,  or  bracelets.  I  had 
one  made  in  this  way  for  the  Queen,  who 
wore  her  name  thus  formed." — vol.  iii.  p.  117. 

The  catastrophe  followed  close  the  re- 
joicings. 

**On  the  17th  of  June  we  were  suddenly 
waked  at  day-break  by  the  report  of  cannon, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  certainty  that  a 
victory  had  been  won  by  the  Emperor,  dis- 
sipated all  our  gloomy  presentiments  ;  a 
battle  had  taken  place  and  we  had  won  the 
victory :  confidence  and  hope  revived  in 
France,  and  the  old  good  fortune  of  our  ar- 
mies, so  often  triumphant,  favoured  us  again. 
The  next  day,  the  18th,  the  same  success,  a 
more  complete  victory  than  the  day  before, 
and  more  detailed  intelligence  of  what  had 
occurred  ;  our  joy  was  at  the  highest  pitch !" 
— vol.  iii.  p.  120. 

"In  the  evening,  the  Queen  received  as 
usual  those  who  generally  visited  her  ;  at  the 
moment  that  the  conversation  became  more 
animated  by  a  gay  and  amusing  discussion, 
the  subject  of  which  the  Queen  had  supplied, 
she  was  told  some  one  wished  to  speak  pri- 
vately with  her :  the  names  of  those  who 
were  waiting  for  her  were  mentioned  in  a 
whisper,  and  she  passed  into  her  saloon  to 
receive  them;  her  absence  was  long.  When 
she  returned,  I  did  not  observe  any  other 
change  in  her  countenance  than  that  she 
looked  somewhat  paler.  She  resumed  the 
conversation,  disclosed  nothing  to  any  one, 
but  dismissed  them  all  earlier  than  usual. 

•'  We  were  scarcely  alone  when  she  said 
to  me,  *  Well,  now  misfortune  is  come ;  all 
that  I  feared  has  been  realised  ;  the  Empe- 
ror is  beaten,  France  is  in  danger,  the  allies 
are  marching  upon  Paris !" — vol.  iii.  p.  123. 

"We  both  walked  silently  by  the  side 
of  the  Queen,  who  did  not  even  lift  her 
eyes  to  those  pretty  houses  for  which  she 
had  made  such  elegant  plans;  she  did  not 
now  look  at  them  ;  doubtless  she  thought 
it  was  no  longer  in  France  that  she  could  lay 
her  plans  for  the  future. 

"  We  were  walking  towards  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde ;  at  the  moment  that  we  turned 
into  the  Allee  de  Marigny,  I  observed  with 
astonishment  a  lady  very  elegantly  dressed, 
who  had  stopped  close  to  a  sentinel  placed 
at  the  gratings  of  the  garden,  and  was  talk- 
ing to  him  with  much  vehemence  and  great 
gesticulation.  As  her  back  was  turned  she 
did  not  perceive  us  ;  the  thing  seemed  so  sin- 
gular, that  I  could  not  resist  my  curiosity  to 
know  what  it  was;  I  pointed  her  out  to  the 


Queen,  and  at  the  moment  we  approached  I 
heard  the  lady  say  to  the  soldier, ■ They  de- 
ceive you,  he  is  beaten  ;  there  are  no  longer 
any  hopes  for  him  :  the  allies  are  advancing, 
and  there  is  no  safety  but  with  the  Bour- 
bons.' 

"'Let  me  alone,  with  your  Bourbons !'  said 
the  soldier,  turning  away  abruptly 

'"Is  it  then  possible,'  said  the  Queen,  as 
she  walked  away,  *  that  they  even  attempt  to 
win  the  Emperor's  guards  !" — vol.  iii.  p.  130. 

"  The  Queen  went  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
Elysee,  whither  I  had  the  honour  of  accom- 
panying her.  I  remained  in  the  saloon  whilst 
the  Queen  was  with  the  Emperor ;  I  presently 
saw  her  walking  in  the  gardens  with  Madame 
Mere,  whilst  the  Emperor,  a  few  paces  fur- 
ther off,  was  talking  with  his  brother  Lucien. 
All  at  once  cries  of  '  Long  live  the  emperor,' 
made  us  run  to  the  windows.  Crowds  of 
people,  exasperated  by  the  abdication,  sur- 
rounded the  palace  and  gardens,  calling 
loudly  for  the  emperor;  and  when  they  per- 
ceived him  walking,  several  men  scaled  the 
walls  to  approach  him  ;  they  threw  them- 
selves at  his  feet,  and  with  those  touching 
tones  which  come  from  the  heart,  besought 
him  not  to  abandon  them,  to  renounce  the 
project  of  abdication  which  drove  them  to 
despair,  and  to  put  himself  at  their  head  to 
go  and  repulse  the  enemy. 

"  'Well!'  said  Count  Real,  who  was  with 
us,  'I  have  been  doing  nothing  else  but  en- 
deavouring to  repress  outbreaks  like  this,  and 
to  prevent  similar  scenes.'  " — vol.  iii.  p.  141. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  too,  another 
faithful  follower,  Labedoyere,  insisted  that 
the  abdication  was  void  if  the  young  Empe- 
ror was  not  recognized.  He  bitterly  re- 
flected on  the  members  and  military  chiefs 
holding  an  opposite  opinion,  recalled  their 
oaths,  and  concluded  by  saying — 

"•Shall  we  never  hear  in  this  precinct 
any  thing  but  perjuries  V 

"  At  these  words,  furious  cries  arose  on 
every  side ;  Monsieur  de  Valence  fidgetted  on 
his  chair,  crying, '  I  do  not  listen  to  you  ;  re- 
cant what  you  have  said.' — vol.  iii.  p.  147. 

"  Monsieur  de  Labedoyere  being  still  with  us 
at  six  o'clock,  the  Queen  kept  him  to  dinner. 
At  the  moment  of  sitting  down  to  table,  some 
one  made  the  remark  that  there  were  thirteen 
of  us.  Although  not  superstitious,  I  do  not 
like  to  find  myself  one  of  a  party  amounting 
to  this  number.  I  mentioned  this  to  my 
neighbour  ;  Labedoyere  heard  me.  '  Do  not 
be  alarmed,  Mademoiselle  Cochelet,'said  he, 
•  from  the  turn  events  are  taking,  the  thir- 
teenth is  probably  myself,  who  will  be  absent 
from  the  invitation  of  this  day  twelvemonth.' 
— vol.  iii.  p.  148. 

The  following  we  preserve  as  interesting 
from  the  name  of  the  narrator  as  well  as  the 
actors.  The  artistf  even  when  absorbed  in 
grief,  had  a  keen  eye  to  effective  expres. 
sion. 
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"  The  Emperor's  mother  was  the  last  of 
the  imperial  family  who  came  to  take  leave 
of  the  Emperor.  Talma,  who  in  the  uniform 
of  the  National  Guard,  had  repaired  to  Mal- 
maison  to  see  the  great  man*  before  his  de- 
parture, visited  me  the  next  day,  and  told 
me  how  much  ho  had  been  affected  at  the 
Emperor  having  received  him  after  the  order 
had  been  given  not  to  let  another  person  en- 
ter; that  the  Emperor  appeared  gratified  at 
his  visit,  and  had  manifested  much  interest 
for  him.  'Of  what  a  fine  tragic  scene  have 
I  been  witness,  Mademoiselle  Cochelet!'  said 
Talma,  with  the  fiery  animation  of  his  cha- 
racter. '  What  a  spectacle  was  the  separa- 
tion of  Madame  Mdre  and  her  son  !  She 
could  not  draw  any  sign  of  emotion  from  the 
Emperor ;  but  what  expression  she  threw 
into  those  fine  features,  that  attitude,  and  how 
much  probably  was  in  her  thoughts!  The  emo- 
tion of  the  Empress-mother  declared  itself 
in  two  large  tears  which  trickled  down  her 
fine  antique  face,  and  her  tongue  pronounced 
only  these  three  words,  when  she  gave  him 
her  hand  at  the  moment  of  departure,  f  Fare- 
well, my  son  !'  The  Emperor's  answer  was 
equally  laconic,  'My  mother,  adieu!'  then 
they  embraced ;  such  was  their  separation, 
doomed  to  be  eternal." — vol.  iii.  p.  172. 

Two  anecdotes  of  Madame  Mere  may  be 
introduced  here.  The  second  refers  to  the 
visit  of  the  Cardinal-secretary  of  His  Holi- 
ness at  the  instance  of  the  French  Ambas- 
sador, Blacas,  who  insisted  that  the  ex-Em- 
press-Mother was  fomenting  insurrection. 

"  After    the    defection    of   Murat,    which 
caused  so  much  evil  to  our  arms,  and  which  j 
contributed    greatly   to  the   misfortunes    of  j 
France,   the   Empress-Mother  broke  off  all  | 
connection   with  her  daughter,  the  Queen  of  i 
Naples.  The  attempts  which  the  latter  made  , 
towards  reconciliation  were  vain  ;  at  last,  one  | 
day  she  forced  her  way,  presented  herself  to 
her  mother,  and  with  all  the  tenderness  and 
affection  of  a  daughter,  asked  what  she  had 
done  :o  merit  such  treatment  1     The  only  an- 
swer she  received  was  in  these  remarkable 
words,  '  What  you   have  done  !     You  have 
betrayed   your   brother,    your    benefactor!' 
The  Queen  of  Naples  urged  with  reason  that 
her  husband  was  the  sole  master  of  his  politi- 
cal   actions ;   that    imperious  circumstances 
and  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  had  driven 
him  to  his  rupture  with  France,  and  that  no 
one,  much  less  her  mother,  could  with  reason 
denounce  her  as  guilty.     You  have  betrayed 
your  benefactor,'  repeated  the  Empress-Mo- 
ther, 'you  ought  to  have  used  all  your  influ- 
ence with  your  husband,  in  order  to  dissuade 


♦The  expression  Talma  always  used  when 
speaking  of  him,  especially  since  the  day  when 
performing  at  Tilsit  in  CEdipus,  before  the  Em- 
peror Napolecn,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  this  last,  seizing  the  allusion  at 
the  moment  when  Talma  said,  "  The  friendship 
of  a  g^reat  man  is  a  boon  from  ihe  gods,"  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Napoleon.  ,cHow  far 
those  two  sovereigns  are  from  being  so  intimate 
now !"  said  Talma  to  me,  with  a  deep  sigh. 


him  from  his  fatal  resolutions;  Murat  should 
have  had  to  pass  over  your  corpse  before 
committing  such  a  crime:  the  Emperor  was 
no  less  his  benefactor  than  yours;  retire,  Ca- 
roline:' and  she  turned  her  back  upon  her. 
It  was  only  after  the  Emperor's  death  that 
Madame  Letitia  became  reconciled  to  her 
daughter." — vol.  iii.  p.  173. 

"Madame  Letitia,  who  had  let  him  speak 
without  interruption,  then  answered  with  dig- 
nity : — 'My  Lord  Cardinal,  I  have  not  mil- 
lions; but  be  pleased  lo  say  to  the  Pope,  so 
that  my  words  may  come  to  the  ears  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  that  if  1  was  happy  enough  to  possess 
the  fortune  so  charitably  ascribed  to  me,  I 
should  not  employ  it  in  fomenting  troubles  in 
Corsica,  nor  in  making  partisans  in  France 
for  my  son;  he  has  enough  of  them;  but  in 
equipping  a  fleet  whose  special  object  should 
be  to  liberate  the  Emperor  from  the  Island  of 
St.  Helena,  where  the  most  infamous  want  of 
faith  detains  him  prisoner.'  Then,  saluting 
the  Cardinal,  she  retired  to  her  interior  apart- 
ments."— vol.  iii  p.  177. 

It  is  singular,  and  proves  that  "  Reality  is 
more  extraordinary  than  Romance,"  as  By- 
ron observed,  that  nearly  the  same  means  of 
safety  which  the  noble  poet  censured  Hook 
for  introducing  in  his  play  of  Tekeli,  should 
have  been  actually  proposed  to  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  great  bard's  idol,  the  fallen 
master  of  Europe. 

"At  his  arrival  at  Rochefort,  the  Emperor 
met  there  his  brother  Joseph,  who  was  about 
to  embark  for  the  Netherlands  in  a  vessel  of 
that  nation  ;  the  voyage  was  completed  with- 
out mishap,  avoiding  the  English  cruizers.  A 
Danish  Captain,  whose  vessel  was  considered 
a  fast  sailer,  and  which  was  in  the  road  of  La 
Rochelle,  offered  to  transport  the  Emperor  to 
New  York,  and  said  he  would  answer  with 
his  head  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise  ;  but 
he  made  one  special  condition  ;  it  was,  that 
the  Emperor  should  embark  alone,  and  should 
conceal  himself  in  a  chest :  the  Emperor  re- 
fused. 

''There  was  yet  a  means  of  delivering  the 
Emperor  from  the  English  ;  the  attachment 
which  his  brother  Joseph  felt  for  him  was  a 
guarantee  that  it  would  not  have  been  pro- 
posed in  vain.  Joseph  must  have  put  on  the 
grey  great  coat  and  the  peculiar  hat  of  the  Em- 
peror, and,  surrounded  by  faithful  adherents, 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  by  the  En- 
glish in  his  stead.  The  striking  resemblance 
in  face,  and  not  an  inch  difference  in  height, 
would  have  made  it  almost  impossible  to  dis, 
cover  the  ingenious  stratagem.  The  English, 
in  possession  of  Joseph,  would  have  hastened 
to  conduct  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames! 
then  the  Emperor  would  the  more  easily 
have  passed  into  America,  as  the  English 
cruizing  fleet  would  have  left  the  coast. 

"  I  have  often  reasoned  on  this  subject  with 
the  Queen,  and  we  both  agreed  as  to  its  suc- 
cess. •  If  the  Emperor  or  his  brother  had 
thought  of  it,  it  would  have  been  a  noble  page 
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in  the  history  of  Joseph's  life,'  said  the 
Queen,  *  and  I  know  him  well ;  he  would  not 
have  let  such  an  opportunity  escape  of  de- 
voting himself  for  his  brother." — vol.  iii.  p. 
177. 

Every  thing  relating  fo  Talleyrand  is  an 
object  of  more  than  usual  interest  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

"  With  M.  Talleyrand  conversation  is  car. 
ried  on  by  a  few  words,  whch  he  launchesas 
oracles  ;  he  puts  into  them  all  his  wit  and 
genius :  they  are  retained  and  circulated  ; 
and  even,  on  occasion,  words  are  put  into  his 
mouth.  Here  is  one  which  at  the  time  was 
much  repeated  :  *  This  affair  is  a  question  of 
legitimacy  for  Europe.'  Thus  in  the  opinion 
of  him  who  had  been  the  soul  of  all  the  di- 
plomatic measures  against  France,  every  fo- 
reign prince  should  feel  a  personal  interest 
in  it ;  this  explains  their  animosity  against 
all  that  related  to  the  Emperor." — vol.  iii.  p. 
214.  : 

The  restoration  produces  a  singular  scene. 

"On  the  3d  of  July  Louis  XVIII.  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Paris.  It  was  the  more 
brilliant,  as  dukes,  marquises,  and  counts 
composed  the  attending  crowds ;  quality  sub- 
stituted quantity.  The  excitement  was  almost 
to  madness  :  the  cries  and  gestures  were  con- 
vulsive, so  violent  was  the  joy  of  the  winning 
party.  Fine  equipages  of  elegant  ladies  im- 
peded the  passage  of  the  sovereign  surnamed 
The  Desired  ;  they  went  and  came,passed  and 
repassed  unceasingly,  waving  their  white 
handkerchiefs  ;  they  stretched  their  hands  to 
one  another  out  of  the  carriage  windows ; 
they  embraced  each  other  on  meeting  ;  in 
fact,  in  the  midst  of  these  transports,  where 
voices  failed  in  prolonged  cries,  a  great  lady, 
whose  equipage  was  stopping  on  the  Boule- 
vart  de  Grand,  was  seen  to  take  her  coach- 
man round  the  neck,  and  embrace  him  con- 
vulsively."— vol.  iii.  p.  215. 

Of  two  very  opposite  anecdotes  which  we 
select  for  our  readers,  the  first  is  not  known 
so  widely  as  it  ought  to  be ;  the  second  is  of 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  might  have  been  wor- 
thy Sheridan. 

"I  was  informed  that  one  day  the  Prus- 
sians wanted  to  blow  up  the  Bridge  of  Jena. 
Louis  the  XVIII.  had  exclaimed  against  it 
warmly  to  the  allies,  and  told  Blucher,  that  if 
he  persisted  in  blowing  up  the  bridge,  he 
would  place  himself  on  it  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion.  The  bridge  was  left  unmolested." 
— vol.  iii.  p.  217. 

''  He  was  one  day,  he  said,  absolutely  in 
want  of  twenty-five  louis,  his  purse  being 
empty,  although  General  Murat,  governor  of 
Paris,  and  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  often 
assisted  him  with  his :  but  this  time  the  latter 
resource  failed  him ;  and  the  quarter's  al- 
lowance which  he  received  from  the  consul 
had  been  spent  in  advance.    What  was  he  to 


do  1  To  whom  address  himself?  to  his  other 
brothers  7— they  were  absent.  Joseph  and 
Louis  commanded  regiments  at  a  distance  ; 
Lucien  was  on  an  embassy  to  Lisbon  or  Ma- 
drid. As  to  his  mother,  she  could  not  see  any 
reason  for  giving  money  to  a  young  scape- 
grace like  him,  whom  she  loved  tenderly,  but 
whose  morals  she  was  more  anxious  lor  than 
his  prodigality.  What  could  he  think  of]  It 
come  into  his  head  to  pay  a  visit,  to  a  holy 
man,  his  uncle  Fesch  (become  a  cardinal.) 
He  presents  himself,  and  is  well  received  by 
this  worthy  relation,  at  whose  house  a  numer- 
ous party  is  assembled.  He  is  invited  to  din- 
ner; after  dinner  they  passed  into  the  saloon 
to  take  coffee.  At  this  moment  Jerome 
watches  the  Cardinal  entering  another  room  ; 
he  follows  him  thither,  draws  into  a  corner 
this  dear  uncle,  whom  he  had  already  so  often 
wheedled  out  of  money,  and  requests  the 
same  favour  again  :  but  the  other  is  immove- 
able, and  refuses  flatly. 

t£  Cardinal  Fesch,  it  was  well  known,  was 
always  a  great  lover  of  pictures  ;  now  the 
room  in  which  they  were,  formed  the  com- 
mencement of  his  fine  gallery,  which  has  be- 
come so  remarkable  for  its  collection  of  the 
master-pieces  of  all  schools.  When  Jerome 
heard  this  positive  refusal,  he  turned  abruptly 
round.  'See  !'  said  he,  'there  is  a  rascal  who 
seems  to  be  laughing  at  the  affront  I  have  re- 
ceived. I  will  be  revenged.'  At  the  same 
time  he  draws  his  sabre,  and  directs  the  point 
aj^ainst  the  face  of  a  fine  old  mon  (painted  by 
Van  Dyck,)  whose  eyes  he  threatens  to  cut 
out.  It  may  be  imagined  what  a  fright  the 
Cardinal  was  in  at  seeing  him  ready  to  trans- 
pierce a  masterpiece  ;  he  attempts  to  stay  his 
arm  ;  but  the  young  man  will  not  hear  reason, 
till  the  twenty-five  louis  have  been  promised 
him.  The  uncle  capitulates,  peace  is  made, 
and  they  embrace. — vol.  iii.  p.  219. 

Hortense  was  greatly  surprised  and  pain- 
ed at  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  AlexanJer, 
who  on  his  return  to  Paris,  though  he  once 
entered  the  Queen's  hotel,  according  to  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Cochelet,  never  made  the  least 
attempt  to  renew  the  former  intimacy.  She 
expressed  her  feelings  to  Madame  St.  Au- 
laire,  who  repeated  them  to  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia. 

" But  the   King,  in  order  to 

stop  her  mouth,  told  her  that  a  letter  had  been 
seized,  which  Queen  Hortensia  had  written  to 
her  brother,  and  in  which  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander was  very  ill  spoken  of:  he  whom  she 
had  praised  so  much  in  1814.  It  was  pre- 
tended that  the  Queen  described  him  as  a 
man  without  mind,  without  decision,  over 
whom  it  was  easy  to  gain  an  ascendant  and 
turn  him  any  way." — vol.  iii.  p.  230. 

This  assertion,  which  the  fair  biographer 
does  not  hesitate  to  call  a  wanton  falsehood 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  was  certainly  not 
the  p!ea  set  up  by  a  follower  of  the  Czar. 
It  is  singular  that  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
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land  his  Imperial  Majesty  should  have  been 
prevented  from  paying  a  visit  on  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  apologists  in  these  cases,  he 
had  so  much  set  his  heart,  by  the  personal 
anxiety  of  the  respective  monarchs,  if  we  can 
trust  the  same  authorities  ;  which  assuredly 
we  do  not. 

" He  (M.  Boutikim)  insisted 

much  on  the  point  that  his  sovereign  was  not 
master  to  do  whatever  he  pleased,  and  was 
answerable  for  the  slightest  act,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  France,  to  the  sovereigns  his  al- 
lies :  that  they  had  reciprocally  engaged  not 
to  do  any  thing  but  by  common  consent. 
Then  with  an  air  of  mystery  Boutikim  added, 
that  it  had  pained  the  Emperor  Alexander 
much  not  to  see  the  Queen ;  that  it  was  a 
great  constraint  on  his  inclinations,  but  that 
Louis  XVIII.  had  so  strongly  urg.'d  him  not 
to  do  it,  that  the  Emperor  did  not  know  how 
to  refuse  promising  ;  that  he  had  been  pained 
to  see  an  old  man  so  tenacious  on  this  head  ; 
and  that,  fearing  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  pe- 
tition on  his  knees,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
give  his  word  not  see  the  queen. 

"  The  importance  attached  to  a  simple  act 
of  politeness  towards  a  lady,  and  the  idea  of  a 
King  of  France  supplicating  thus  the  Emper- 
or of  Russia,  appeared  to  me  so  ridiculous, 
that  I  conducted  Boutikim  to  the  Queen,  that 
he  himself  might  tell  her  this  incredible  fact. 
She  smiled,  but  did  not  seem  to  give  much 
credence  to  it." — vol.  iii.  p.  245. 

Not  less  ignoble  were  the  fears  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Stael,  for  she,  it  seems,  candidly 
confessed  them  to  the  exiled  ex-Queen.  But 
we  hope  she  could  not  really  apprehend  that 
Louis  XVIII.  would  have  denied  a  just  debt 
had  she  acted  otherwise,  and  been  heroic 
enough  to  see  a  Queen  and  a  friend  in  ad- 
versity. 

"  One  could  not  be  near  Coppet,  where  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  resided,  without  desiring  to 
see  this  literary  wonder  of  our  times.  Mon- 
sieur de  Voyna  paid  her  a  visit ;  he  was  well 
received,  and  returned  charmed  with  her  wit, 
and  still  more  with  the  beauty  of  her  daugh- 
ter, then  a  fine  and  graceful  girl,  whose  pre- 
sence at  Coppet  was  an  additional  attraction 
for  the  numerous  visitors.  Monsieur  de  Voyn 
did  not  fail  to  return  thither  several  times. 
Madame  de  Stael  begged  him  to  present  her 
compliments  to  the  Queen,  and  to  express  her 
regret  at  not  being  able  to  come  and  pay  her 
respects  to  her ;  that  she  would  leave  her  to 
judge  of  her  position  ;  that  at  that  moment  she 
was  prosecuting  a  claim  of  2,000,000  of 
francs,  lent  by  Monsieur  Necker  to  the  Bour- 
bons ;  that  this  obliged  her  to  be  circumspect, 
to  avoid  injuring  her  interests.  The  Queen 
liked  her  frankness,  and  let  her  know  that 
she  should  be  grieved  if  any  attempt  to  see 
her  should  do  her  injury.  The  Queen  had 
the  mere  merit  in  thus  answering  Madame  de 
Stael,  as  she  had  never  wished  so  much  to 


talk  with  her.  A  phrase  of  hers  proves  how 
great  is  the  fascination  of  success,  since  it 
misled  even  her  superior  mind.  Madame  de 
Stael  said  of  the  Emperor,  after  the  last  events, 
*  Really  I  cannot  understand  it ;  I  always 
looked  upon  him  as  a  great  man  !" — vol.  iii. 
p.  308. 

The  preservers  of  ancient  relics  may 
take  a  lesson  from  this  discovery  of  the  value 
of  History  to  Archaeologists. 

"  The  Queen  had  graciously  received  the 
envoy  of  General  Rochemann,  and  had  invit- 
ed to  dinner.  At  the  hour  fixed  the  aid-de- 
camp arrived  in  full  uniform,  wearing  at  his 
side  a  sword,  which  he  was  not  long  in  making 
us  observe.  It  was  his  favourite  subject ;  he 
said  that  this  sword,  which  was  a  very  old  and 
handsome  one,  had  belonged  to  Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion.  It  had  been  found,  he  said, 
after  his  captivity  in  Germany  on  his  return 
from  the  Crusades,  and  had  been  preserved 
with  great  care  as  a  precious  relic  of  such  a 
valiant  and  illustrious  warrior.  The  aid-de- 
camp wore  it  as  a  remembrance  of  his  ances- 
tors, who  had  transmitted  it  from  father  to 
son. 

"  The  Queen,  who  had  scarcely  listened 
to  our  conversation,  asked  in  a  careless  man- 
ner to  see  the  sword,  which  we  were  passing 
from  hand  to  hand,  accompanying  it  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  admiration  it  excited  in  us. 
The  Austrian  officer  presented  to  her  the 
weapon,  on  which  was  actually  engraved  the 
name  of  Richard.  The  queen  examined  it  with 
great  attention,  and  then  returned  it,  saying 
very  quietly  that  it  was  very  handsome,  and 
had  very  likely  belonged  to  a  king  of  England, 
called  Richard  the  Third,  but  could  not 
possibly  have  been  worn  by  Richard  Cceur- 
de-Lion,  for  among  the  ornaments  on 
the  hilt  was  the  device  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  which  was  not  instituted  till  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Third. 

"The  Queen  did  not  observe  the  stupefac- 
tion of  the  poor  officer.  I  believe  I  was  the 
first  to  understand  the  whole  extent  of  his 
annoyance.  A  single  word  had  sufficed  to 
ruin  completely  the  importance  of  possessing 
so  precious  a  weapon  ;  he  saw  vanish  at  once 
the  authenticity  of  a  title  to  nobility,  which 
had  procured  him  much  politeness  from  sev- 
eral great  personages,  and  particularly  the 
favourable  opinion  of  Englishmen,  who  al- 
ways feel  great  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
their  national  remembrances.  This  sword 
had  got  him  invitations  to  dinner,  great  at- 
tentions, and  once  the  offer  of  a  considerable 
sum,  which  he  now  most  surely  repented 
of  not  accepting.  He  must  have  regretted 
this  discovery  the  more  as  it  was  now  evident 
that  the  sword  could  only  have  belonged  to 
the  wicked  Richard,  who  is  accused,  not  with- 
out foundation,  of  the  murder  of  his  two 
nephews." — vol.  iii.  p.  343. 

The  sword  of  Marshal  Ney  was  produc- 
tive of  a  more  serious  catastrophe — 
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H  Marshal  Ney  was  arrested  on  the  11th 
of  August  at  the  Castle  of  Bessoines  the  prop- 
erty of  one  of  his  wife's  relations.  These  are 
a  few  particulars  of  his  arrest:  the  marshal 
had  been  some  days  in  this  retreat,  when  a 
Bourbon ist  of  the  neighbourhood,  at  a  visit 
he  made  to  the  castle,  observed  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  a  sabre,  which,  from  its  richness 
and  military  emblems,  he  imagined  to  belong 
to  some  great  military  personage.  In  his 
opinion,  the  owner  of  this  sabre  could  be  none 
other  than  either  Marshal  Ney  or  Murat. — 
From  this  clue  it  was  guessed  that  one  or 
other  of  these  two  illustrious  fugitives  was 
concealed  at  Bessoines;  official  information 
was  forwarded  to  Monseiur  Locard,  prefect 
of  Cantal,  and  to  the  under-prefect  of  Auril- 
lac,  who,  seconded  by  a  captain  of  gens 
d'armes,  had  the  castle  surrounded,  and  took 
the  marshal,  whom  they  immediately  con- 
veyed to  Paris." — vol.  iii.  p.  346. 

Of  Lavalette  we  hear  little,  of  his  wife 
less :  of  the  former  we  are  told — 

"  When  he  knew  who  composed  the  jury 
summoned  to  judge  him,  he  bent  down  his 
head  and  said  in  the  ear  of  his  counsel,  •  I  am 
condemned  !'  Monseur  Tripier,  who  had 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his 
cause,  would  not  give  any  credence  to  these 
sinister  words ;  when,  therefore,  he  heard 
the  terrible  declaration,  he  was  so  over- 
whelmed that  he  fell  back  on  the  bench, 
where,  being  a  short  man,  he  was  almost  out 
of  sight.  Lavalette,  turning  at  the  moment 
the  words  *  to  the  pain  of  death*  were  being 
pronounced,  gave  him  his  hand,  saying,  '  Af- 
ter all,  my  friend,  it  is  but  a  cannon  shot.' 
Saluting  with  his  hand  the  officers  of  the 
post  who  had  appeared  as  witnesses,  he  said 
to  them  in  the  kindest  manner,  'Farewell, 
gentlemen  of  the  post-office.' " — vol.  iv.  p. 
120. 

Of  Fouche  as  a  dreamer  the  anecdote 
must  be  new  ;  here  is  his  letter  to  Made- 
moiselle Cochelet — 

"  Dresden,  June  5th. 

''You  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  you 
made  a  conquest  of  me  ;  I  dreamed  that  I 
had  also  made  a  conquest  of  you,  and  this 
dream  is  not  without  some  reality,  as  you 
will  see. 

"  We  were  walking  together,  last  week,  in 
the  outskirts  of  Constance ;  the  heat  of  the 
sun  drew  us  towards  the  lake,  and  in  an  in- 
stant I  saw  you  in  the  middle  of  the  water, 
and,  plunging  in  after  you,  brought  you  to 
the  shore.  As  a  good  action  always  has  its 
recompense,  guess  what  will  be  mine  !" — vol. 
iv.  p.  196. 

We  conclude  with  two  little  anecdotes — 

"  At  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  the  Em- 
peror Jerome  with  a  Princess  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  kings  stood  waiting  in  the  anti-cham- 
ber of  the  Tuilleries,  which  caused  Monsieur 


de  Montesquiou  to  say  to  the  emperor,  when 
the  latter  reproached  him,  generally  so  punc- 
tual, for  being  ten  minutus  behind  his  time, 
'What  was  1  to  do,  sire?  in  crossing  the 
apartments,  I  was  stopped  by  a  crowd  of 
kings,  who  all  asked  after  your  majesty's 
health.' 

"At  this  great  epoch  foreign  kings  and  prin- 
ces flocked  to  Paris ;  the  primate  was  of  ihe 
number;  during  his  stay  in  the  capital,  he 
had  contracted  the  habit  of  repairing  every 
day  to  the  house  of  the  witty  Fanny  de  Beau- 
harnais,  god-mother  to  Queen  Hortensia  ;  she 
was  an  old  and  esteemed  acquaintance  of  his. 
He  generally  spent  an  hour  there  ;  he  never 
took  leave  of  her  without  pressing  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  both  his  cheeks  to  her's.  One 
day,  when  the  separation  had  been  more  af- 
fectionate than  usual,  the  primate  went  from 
Fanny  de  Beauharnais  to  the  Tuilleries, 
where  he  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  the 
emperor.  He  had  scarcely  entered  when 
a  footman,  approaching  respectfully,  told 
him  that  his  cheeks  were  quite  red.  His 
highness  immediately  remembered  the  fare- 
well embrace  of  his  old  friend,  and  turning  to  a 
mirror,  saw  that  his  face  was  coloured  by  the 
contact  with  the  rouged  cheeks  of  Fanny  de 
Beauharnais.  Having  remedied  this  disor- 
er,  or  rather  excess  of  toilet,  he  causes  him- 
self to  be  announced  to  the  emperor,  of 
whom  he  asks  permission  to  give  a  pension  of 
1200  francs  to  a  valet  of  his  majesty's,  who,  by 
a  timely  hint,  saved  him  from  a  ridicule  which 
could  not  have  failed  to  attach  to  him  ;  the 
primate  then  related  what  had  happened  at 
the  house  of  the  empress's  relation.  The 
emperor  and  the  company  laughed  heartily  ; 
but  he  to  whom  the  affair  was  the  most 
agreeable  and  advantageous  was  the  valet, 
who  they  say  did  not  blush  to  accept  the 
primate's  bounty." — vol.  iv.  p.  325,  326. 

We  must  however  make  room  for  one 
reminiscence  of  Talleyrand — 

"The  members  of  the  imperial  family 
might  have  expected  all  sort  of  chicanery 
from  him.  It  is  stated  that  the  animosity  of 
this  diplomatist  against  all  that  related  to 
the  emperor,  arose  from  a  misadventure  he 
had  had  in  consequence  of  the  return  from 
the  island  of  Elba.  He  was  then  at  Bern  as 
French  minister,  and  gave  a  brilliant  eve- 
ning party,  at  which  several  amateurs  per- 
formed a  comedy  ;  he  himself  took  the  char- 
acter of  a  miller,  and  in  order  to  be  more 
correct  in  his  costume,  he  covered  himself 
with  flower  from  head  to  foot ;  he  was  white 
all  over,  clothes,  hands  and  face.  As  he  was 
about  to  come  upon  the  stage,  and  promised 
himself  much  applause,  a  secretary  of  embas- 
sy approached,  and  delivered  him  a  packet. 
What  did  it  announce?  The  disembarka- 
tion of  the  emperor  in  the  gulf  of  Juan.  This 
was  a  thunderbolt  for  the  ambassador. — 
Without  taking  time  to  change  his  clothes, 
he  dismissed  the  party,  and  with  his  secre- 
taries, occupied  himself  all  night  in  expedit- 
ing despatches  to  his  court,  as  well  as  to  the 
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different  cabinets  of  Germany.  This  engaged 
him  till  day-break ;  presently,  some  one 
knocked  violently  at  the  door  of  the  house; 
it  is  opened  ;  and  in  comes  Monsieur*  *  *  * 
ambassador  from  one  of  the  German  courts, 
who,  absent  from  Bern  since  the  day  before, 
had  returned  in  haste,  and  presented  himself 
to  his  colleague  to  ask  him  the  details  of  an 
event  which  was  in  every  body's  mouth.— 
What  was  the  astonishment  of  his  German 
excellency,  on  entering  Monsieur  de  Talley 
rand's  closet,  to  see  him  dressed  as  a  miller. 
As  the  carnaval  had  long  been  over,  he 
thought  that  this  diguise  was  the  effect  of  a 
too  early  apprehension. 

"  This  anecdote  ran  through  the  whole  city, 
and  since  that  time  Monsieur  dc  Talleyrand 
was  never  designated  by  any  other  title  than 
of  the  ambassador-miller."— vol.  iv.  p.  96. 

The  style  of  these  volumes  is  slight,  and 
they  are  serviceable  chiefly,  as  already  ob- 
served by  us,  in  displaying  the  general  ami- 
ability of  Madame  Hortense,  and  the  system 
of  scandal  so  active  and  widely  ramified 
through  French  society,  where  every  report, 
however  obviously  impossible,  obtains  ample 
belief  throughout  its  day.  The  details  we 
have  quoted  assist  our  impressions,  and  give 
fair,  though  slight  and  incidental  lights  into 
characters  for  whom  once  all  the  world 
was  a  stage. 


Art.  TIL  A  Dissertation  on  the  Nature 
and  Character  of  the  Chinese  System  of 
Writing,  by  Peter  L.  Du  Ponceau,  LL. 
D.  :  to  which  are  subjoined  a  Vocabulary 
of  the  Cochinchinese  Language,  by  Fa- 
ther Joseph  Morrone,  Roman  Catholic 
Missionary  at  Saigon  ;  with  References  to 
Plates,  and  Notes  showing  the  Affinity  of 
the  Chinese  and  Cochinchinese  Lan- 
guages, SfC,  by  M.  de  la  Palun  :  and,  a 
Cochinchinese  and  Latin  Dictionary,  in 
use  among  the  Roman  Catholic  Missions 
in  Cochinchina.  8vo.  Philadelphia, 
1838. 

The  short  existence  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America  as  an  independent  na- 
tion, and  the  fact  ol  that  existence  having 
been  engendered  in  a  high  state  of  civilization, 
has  naturally  led,  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  itself,  as  on  that  of  its  contempo- 
raries in  Europe,  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
invidious  comparison.  The  newly-formed 
people,  conscious  of  individual  intellect  and 
civilization  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  collective 
energy  on  the  other,  have  been  but  too  prone 
to  forget  that  the  first  aim  and  business  of  na- 


tions, as  of  individuals,  must  be  to  assure  the 
means  of  existence  by  internal  exertion  and 
increase  of  the  necesoaries  of  life  ;  and  thus 
progressively  to  concentrate  such  a  mass  of 
provision  and  its  resources,  of  wealth,  and  of 
numbers,  at  home,  as  to  render  its  commer- 
cial, and  next,  its  political  lelations  with  oth- 
er  powers    an   object   of   national   interest 
abroad.     The  rapid  progression  of  domes- 
tic colonization  and  agriculture,  the  ceaseless 
development  of  manufacturing  and  trading 
activity,  and  the  eager   spirit  of  enterprise 
and   speculation  thus  generated  and    borne 
with  avidity  into  foreign  lands,  have  secured 
for   America  a   broad   basis  of  stability  at 
home,    and    a     weight    and    consideration 
amongst  the  ancient  states  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere  totally  unparalleled  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  world.     But,  comparing  with  honest 
and  rational  pride  her  actual  growth  and  ex- 
traordinary  development  of  resources,   the 
American  nation  appears  in    some  measure 
to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  growth  and 
maturity  were  necessarily   successive :   and 
that  in  the  physical  as  well  as  political  world 
the  activity  of  the  limbs  impedes  to  a   cer- 
tain degree,  though  it  cannot  altogether  pre- 
vent,  the   loftier  efforts  of  the  mind  ;  and 
therefore,  that  the  highest  class  of  intellectu- 
al   exertion,    requiring    the  absorption  and 
concentration  of  all  the  mental  faculties  for  its 
own   object  and  purposes,  though  likely  to 
need  an  occasional  stimulus  from   physical 
motion,  was  yet  incompatible  with  a  gener- 
al system  of  movement.       While  foreign  na- 
tions therefore,  and   England  in  particular, 
supplied  the  staple   of  American   literature, 
the  latter  claiming,  and  with  justice,  the  ear- 
lier  triumphs  of  British    achievements  as, 
equally  with   ours,  her  just   inheritance  of 
fame,    yearned  also  for  intellectual  distinc- 
tions   of  her    own  ;  and  felt  and  resented 
with  a  national  and  pardonable  prejudice  the 
apparent    injustice  when  her  writers  in    a 
common   language  were  not  admitted  to  the 
full    participation  of  modern  British  literary 
glories. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  and  eager 
development  in  America  of  energies  and  re- 
sources already  alluded  to  as  unparalleled 
in  the  pages  of  history,  created  in  the  older 
world,  and  most  of  all  in  Great  Britain,  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  on  some  points,  and  a 
tendency  to  disparagement  on  all.  England 
could  not  behold  the  successful  rivalry  in 
commerce  of  her  own  political  offspring 
without  an  indefinite  sense  of  doubt  for  the 
future,  and  of  mortification  at  the  remem- 
brance of  a  portion  of  the  past.  She  was 
therefore  no  way  disposed  to  grant  to  her 
forward  child  a  single  concession  that  could 
be    fairly    withheld  from  her;  and  to  the 
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claim  for  literary  distinctions  she  replied, as 
Leonidas  to  the  Persians'  demand  for  arms 
— "Come  and  take  them."  Equally  in 
either  case  the  first  assumptions  of  an  untried 
power  could  expect  no  other  answer. 

But  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  a 
state  of  mutual  distrust  and  irritation  is  less 
often  the  result  of  malevolence  than  of  mu- 
tual ignorance.  A  freer  intercommunication 
is  re-knitting  the  ties  which  war  and  jea- 
lousies had  broken  asunder;  and  perhaps 
in  the  political  as  in  the  human  frame,  the 
union  of  the  severed  parts,  if  not  carried  on 
through  precisely  the  same  channels  as  be- 
fore, may  yet  be  confirmed  and  maintained 
by  an  increase  of  vessels  at  each  point,  mul- 
tiplying simultaneously  on  both  sides,  and 
sympathetically  and  instinctively  seeking 
and  uniting  with  each  other.  The  name 
and  fame  of  Washington  Irving  in  Great 
Britain  were  tangible  evidences  to  the  United 
States  that  no  mean  jealousy  of  her  literary 
powers  depreciated  the  merit  of  her  writers 
amongst  the  English.  The  author  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  true,  won  golden  opinions  from 
ourselves  by  his  eager  and  almost  sacred 
veneration  of  this  his  ancestral  land  ;  but  in 
all  cases  of  irritation  a  generous  concession 
on  one  side  produces  corresponding  conces- 
sion on  the  other ;  and  our  "  nation  of  shop- 
keepers" rendered  the  truth  mathematically 
demonstrable  to  their  brethren  of  "the 
stores"  by  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  hos- 
pitality and  money.  The  heads  of  houses 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  welcome  to 
the  stranger:  the  peers  opened  to  him  their 
doors;  the  booksellers  their  purses;  and  all 
was  triumph  and  gratulation,  from  Mel- 
bourn  to  Murray. 

If  of  all  literature  the  wings  of  imagina- 
tion were  foremost  in  crossing  the  broad 
Atlantic,  the  praise  which  has  since  attended 
the  names  of  Bryant,  and  Percival,  Brown, 
Cooper,  and  Willis,  has  had  its  consequent- 
ly due  effect  in  the  west  The  theological 
labours  of  Dwight  and  Channing,  the  sci- 
ence of  Silliman  and  a  host  of  fellow-labour, 
ers,  following  in  the  same  train  of  distinc- 
tion, have  strengthened  the  cordialities  of 
brotherhood  in  birth  and  pursuits  ;  and  the 
learned  labours  of  Doctor  Du  Ponceau 
evince  how  frank  and  honest  is  the  literary 
feeling  subsisting  between  the  two  countries. 
Every  page  of  the  volume  before  us  bears 
evidence  for  the  author  of  the  sympathy  he 
entertains,  and  justly  expects  from  us  in  re- 
turn, for  all  that  refers  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge.  Were  there  no  other,  this 
in  itself  would  be  the  proudest  of  triumphs 
for  literature  ;  that  by  acting  on  the  common 
springs  of  feeling,  and  searching  out  the 
common  sources  of  our  best  emotions,  it 


[has  produced  union  where  only  discord  ex- 
isted, lulled  the  clash  of  arms  by  the  deep 
breathings  of  the  lyre,  converted  hostile  ri- 
!  valry  into  generous  emulation,  soothed  jar- 
ring interests  into  consentaneous  intercourse, 
brought  countries  that  the  ocean  separated  to 
rejoice  and  hail  openly  a  facilitated  commu- 
nion, and  even  led  the  sterling  sense  of  the 
great  American  nation  to  reprobate  the  wild 
outbreak  of  their  borderers  against  their 
peaceful  sister.  To  the  just  and  impartial 
tone  so  nobly  assumed  by  the  best  periodi- 
cals of  America  in  the  late  unfortunate 
events,  a  tone  in  which  her  literature  pre- 
scribed and  echoed  abroad  the  real  honesty, 
honour,  and  interest  of  the  nation,  we  may 
firmly  attribute  the  discouragement  shown 
by  the  government  at  Washington  to  law- 
less outrage,  and  the  continuance  of  peace, 
so  jeopardized  by  those  acts.  "The  wea- 
pons of  war,  we  will  trust,  have  perished  ;" 
and  Jonathan  must  claim  from  us  hence- 
forth the  remembered  "pleasantness"  of  a 
brother. 

It  is  with  these  feelings  we  open  the  vol- 
ume before  us,  in  a  spirit  of  frank  and 
friendly  criticism  ;  the  more  so  as  being  the 
first  work  of  this  nature  which  it  has  fallen 
to  our  lot  to  review,  and  the  candid  and 
moderate  tone  of  the  writer  invite  us  to  a 
discussion,  for  the  purpose  of  ultimate  union 
rather  than  difference.  Though  we  must 
confess  ourselves  to  differ  widely  from  the 
author  on  many  points,  and  more  particu- 
larly on  the  first  of  his  two  propositions,  we 
trust  to  be  able  to  express,  with  our  dissent, 
our  high  opinion  of  that  independence  of 
judgment,  which  spurns  following  a  tract 
merely  because  it  is  usual,  and  assumes  for 
itself  a  course  of  inquiry  which  is  certainly 
open  to  all.  In  England,  we  are  aware,  it 
is  but  too  much  the  fashion  to  hold  certain 
opinions  on  oriental  language  and  history 
as  so  many  articles  of  faith,  and  the  more  so 
when  all  known  facts  militate  the  most 
strongly  against  them.  Herein,  it  is  true, 
consists  the  merit  of  such  faith,  but  the 
credo  quia  impossibile  est,  is  the  favourite 
dogma  of  the  philological  Catholic;  and  all 
who  gainsay  that  doctrine,  upon  whatever 
grounds,  are  guilty  of  the  sin  that  shall  not 
be  forgiven  unto  men. 

Doctor  Du  Ponceau's  work  is  put  for- 
ward to  maintain  these  two  propositions: 

1.  That  the  Chinese  characters  primarily 
represent  words ;  and  not  ideas,  as  is  gene- 
rally asserted. 

And  he  deduces  from  this  as  an  absolute 
corollary — so  at  least  we  consider  his  argu- 
ment— 

2dly.  That  other  nations  cannot,  as  is 
asserted,  employ  or  understand  the  Chinese 
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character,  independent  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, for  a  system  of  pasigraphy,  or  uni- 
versal writing. 

To  the  first  of  these  propositions  we  must 
distinctly  demur. 

To  the  second  we  reply, that  it  is  a  question 
of  fart,  not  of  argument;  requiring,  as  the 
learned  author  renders  evident,  very  distinct 
proofs  to  maintain  it. 

But  we  hold  that,  whichever  way  the  fact 
may  lie,  the  second  proposition  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  first. 

The  station  held  by  Doctor  Du  Ponceau 
as  President  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  of  the  Philadelphian  Athe- 
naeum, &c,  entitle  his  opinions  to  careful 
consideration.  But  in  our  quality  of  Re- 
viewers, looking  less  at  persons  than  things, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  that  the  arrangement 
of  his  book  appears  to  us  defective ;  that 
there  is  a  want  of  the  first  principle  of  logic, 
definition  j  that  assertion,  however  frequent- 
ly made  and  dexterously  managed,  requires 
the  aid  of  argument  and  proof;  and  that  from 
the  vocabularies,  furnished  by  the  volume, 
the  author  ought  to  have  drawn  particular 
illustrations  of  hie  argument. 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  we  shall 
come  to  the  remainder  of  the  objections,  and 
therefore  only  the  first  needs  notice  here. 
The  question  is  opened  and  discussed  in  an 
Introduction  of  thirty-two  pages,  which,  it 
appears,  was  written  last ;  then  follows  the 
body  of  the  work,  consisting  of  102  pages, 
and  going  over,  of  course,  the  same  line  of 
argument  which  appears  for  the  third  time 
as  A.  in  the  Appendix,  and  is  condensed 
there  into  a  letter  of  fourteen  pages  addressed 
to  Captain  Basil  Hall.  These  successive 
discharges  may  b^  extremely  serviceable  in 
the  way  of  platoon  firing;  but  we  doubt 
whether  any  American  tactitian  would  make 
this  main  battle  against  so  formidably 
trained  a  host  as  the  Chinese  scholars  whom 
the  Doctor  so  gallantly  assails:  he  should 
r  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  bush-fighting  at  Saratoga,  but  that 
his  adversaries  are  the  learned  of  all  Europe 
and  China  itself,  whom  he  attacks  upon 
their  own  ground,  confessing  himself  igno- 
rant of  the  locality. 

We  must  differ  from  our  author  in  the 
first  sentence  of  the  Introduction. 

"  It  is  a  just  and  true  remark  of  the  Rev. 
M.  GutzlafT,  that  '  nothing  has  so  much 
puzzled  the  learned  world  in  Europe  as  the 
Chinese  language.'  We  need  not  go  very 
far  to  find  out  the  cause  of  this  embarrass- 
ment. It  is  produced,  like  many  other  dif- 
ficulties that  occur  in  almost  every  science, 
by  the  abuse  of  words,  by  the  use  of  meta- 
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phors  instead  of  plain  intelligible  language, 
and  by  looking  beyond  nature  for  the  ex- 
planation of  her  most  simple  operations." 
— p.  ix. 

The  remark  concerning  China  seems  a 
favourite  with  the  learned  Doctor,  for  he 
subsequently  quotes  it  a  second  time  (p.  16) 
with  a  similar  expression  of  concurrence ; 
yet  it  can  scarcely  be  just  and  true,  we  sub- 
rait,  since  India  and  Egypt  have  both  of  them 
puzzled  the  learned  world  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  the  Chinese  language — nor  can 
we  discover  the  slightest  evidence  through- 
out the  volume,  of  metaphors  substituting 
plain  language  by  way  of  cause,  or  of  any 
one  **  looking  beyond  nature"  for  it. 

Doctor  Du  Ponceau  proceeds  to  say, 

"  The  learned  writer  above  cited  does 
not  tell  us  what  he  means  by  the  words 
4  the  Chinese  language.*  If  he  meant  the 
spoken  idiom  (as  it  is  affected  to  be  called,) 
there  does  not  appear  any  difficulty  or 
cause  of  embarrassment.  The  Chinese 
language,  (properly  so  called)  is  a  simple 
idiom,  and  peculiarly  the  Kou-wen,  or  an- 
cient language,  essentially  elliptical ;  its 
words  are  monosyllabic,  and  its  syntax 
chiefly  consists  in  the  juxtaposition  of  those 
words,  aided  by  a  certain  number  of  parti- 
cles, which  stand  in  the  place  of  our  gram- 
matical forms  and  inflexions.  A  great 
number  of  those  words  are  homophonous, 
but  they  are  distinguished  by  accents  and 
tones ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  peo- 
ple who  speak  this  language  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  each  other.  It  is 
perhaps  more  elliptical  than  any  other; 
more  is  understood  by  it  than  is  actually 
expressed;  but  no  difficulty  arises  from 
it.  Ideas  and  perceptions  are  awakened 
by  the  Chinese  monosyllables,  as  well  as 
by  those  grammatical  forms  which  may 
be  called  the  luxury  of  our  idioms. 

"  Here,  then,  is  nothing  that  can  puzzle 
the  philologists  of  Europe.  But  if,  by  the 
Chinese  language,  the  learned  author 
meant  the  written  characters,  (and  in  that 
sense  only  I  can  understand  him,)  he  says 
what  is  unfortunately  too  true  ;  and  by  the 
use  which  he  makes  of  the  word  language, 
he  shows  that  he  has  not  yet  discovered 
the  true  cause  of  the  embarrassment  which 
he  very  properly  notices,  and  which  must 
strike  every  one  who  has  attended  to  the 
subject 

"  The  Chinese  characters  do  not,  more 
than  any  other  graphic  system,  constitute 
a  language  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
Metaphorically,  indeed,  they  may  be  so 
called,  and  so  may  the  groups  formed  by 
the  letters  of  our  alphabets.  We  do  not 
read  by  letters ;  we  read  by  groups  of 
those  little  signs,  representing  words  and 
sentences.  No  one,  who  is  not  in  his  ABC, 
will  spell  a  word  when  he  reads,  or  even 
think  of  the  sounds  of  its  component  fig- 
ures. This  is  so  true,  that  there  are  words, 
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such  as  the  word  awe,  in  which  not  a  single 
one  ot  the  sounds  attached  to  the  three 
letters  that  compose  it  is  heard  when  it  is 
read.  In  the  word  ought,  none  is  heard  but 
that  of  the  letter  U  Our  eye  catches  the 
group,  and  our  mind  the  sound  and  sense 
of  the  written  word,  all  at  the  same  mo- 
ment; it  does  not  stop  to  take  notice  of 
each  letter ;  the  physical  and  mental  pro- 
cesses are  performed  at  the  same  instant, 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  which  is  ex- 
ceeded by  nothing  that  we  can  form  an 
idea  of  These  groups,  therefore,  might 
also  receive  the  name  of  ideographic  signs 
or  characters,  and  their  aggregate  and  va- 
rious combinations  might  be  called  a  writ- 
ten language.  But  every  one  will  under- 
stand that  this  word,  so  applied,  would  be 
only  metaphorical." — pp.  ix»  x. 

We  shall  pause  here  to  remark,  that  if 
we  do  not  read  by  letters,  we  read  by  the 
sounds  they  recall.  By  these  sounds  we 
do  not  mean  the  names  we  give  to  these 
letters ;  but  though  letters  when  grouped 
are  sometimes  modified  in  sound  as  regards 
each  other — and  this  is  all  the  Doctor's  ar- 
gument can  fairly  reach — do  they  therefore 
lose  their  essential  nature  in  the  group? — 
How  can  we  judge  of  the  whole  group  with- 
out its  parts?  not  separate,  certainly,  but  in 
combination.  What  is  the  whole  but  the 
sum  of  components?  And  can  this  sum,  or 
combination  of  parts,  exist  without  them? 
What  is  awe,  but  the  short  a  or  uh  (one  of 
the  sounds  of  a  in  English  ;)  the  w,  (u,  u,) 
prolonged  by  the  final  e  ?  the  three  letters, 
or  elementary  sounds,  collapsing  into  one 
complex  sound,  or  word,  so  received  and 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  speech. 

"  To  apply  these  principles  to  the  Chinese 
system  of  writing  is  the  object  of  the  follow- 
ing dissertation.  All  those,  I  believe,  (Imay 
say  almost  without  exception,*)  who  have 
written  on  the  subject,  have  represented  the 
writing  of  the  Chinese  as  a  separate,  inde- 
pendent language,  unconnected  with  the 
:  ounds  of  the  human  voice,  and  consequently 
with  speech  ;  a  language  acting  vi  propria, 
and  presenting  ideas  to  the  mind  directly 
through  the  eye,  without  passing  through  the 
mental  ear,  in  which  it  is  said  to  differ  from 
our  alphabetical  system.  Hence  it  has  been 
called  ideographic,  and  the  language  prop- 
erly so  called,  the  oral  language,  is  repre- 
sented as  nothing  more  than  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  that  which  has  usurped  its  name  and 
its  place. 

{|  In  proof  of  these  assertions,  it  is  said  that 
the  Chinese  writing  is  read  and  understood 
by  nations  who  cannot  speak  or  understand 
one  word  of  the  spoken  idiom,  but  who  make 

*  "  Dr.  Morrison  is  the  writer  who  has  said 
the  least  upon  the  subject.  He  has  been  more 
cautious  than  his  brother  sinologists.  He  does 
not,  however,  contradict  the  opinion  that  is  gen- 
erally received." 


use  of  the  same  characters.  How  far  this  is 
founded  in  truth,  the  subjoined  vocabularies 
of  the  Cochinchinese  language,  which  em- 
ploys in  its  writing  the  Chinese  characters, 
will,  I  think,  sufficiently  show.  However  it 
may  be,  it  will  not  affect  the  principles  on 
which  I  intend  to  demonstrate  that  the  Chi- 
nese graphic  system  is  founded  ;  nor  will  it 
in  the  least  support  its  pretended  extraordin- 
ary, and  I  might  say,  almost  miraculous  pro- 
perties. 

11  I  endeavour  to  prove,  by  the  following 
dissertation,  that  the  Chinese  characters  re- 
present the  words  of  the  Chinese  language, 
and  ideas  only  through  them.  The  letters  of 
our  alphabet  separately  represent  sounds  to 
which  no  meaning  is  attached,  and  are  there- 
fore only  the  elements  of  our  graphic  system  ; 
but,  when  combined  together  in  groups,  they 
represent  the  words  of  our  languages,  and 
those  words  represent  or  recall  ideas  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  I  contend  that  the  Chi- 
nese characters,  though  formed  of  different 
elements,  do  no  more,  and  that  they  repre- 
sent ideas  no  otherwise  than  as  connected 
with  the  words  in  which  language  has  clothed 
them,  and  therefore  that  they  are  connected 
with  sounds ;  not  indeed  as  the  letters  of  our 
alphabet  separately  taken,  but  as  the  groups 
formed  by  them  when  joined  together  in  the 
form  of  words." — pp.  xi.  xii. 

In  opposition  to  this  we  must  assert,  that 
the  Chinese  characters  do  represent  differ- 
ently from  ours;  for  they  are  arbitrary  and 
convey  their  object,  not  the  name  of  it,  to 
the  mind  ;  and  this  without  direct  reference 
to  its  sound  :  whereas  our  alphabetic  forms 
always  refer  primarily  to  sound. 

Doctor  Du  Ponceau  seems  much  embar- 
rassed by  the  want  ofa  term  familiar  enough, 
we  should  have  imagined,  in  England,  to 
render  it  so  in  America  likewise  ;  we  mean 
syllabary,  or  table  of  syllables,  as  distinct 
from  an  alphabet,  or  table  of  letters. 

All  savage  nations  began  with  picture 
writings,  says  Doctor  Du  Ponceau;  "the 
original  forms  ofa  number  of  their  charac- 
ters show  that  the  Chinese  began  in  the 
same  manner.',  We  would  refer  the  Doc- 
tor to  the  oldest  specimen  extant,  as  given 
by  Hager,  from  an  ancient  sculptured  rock, 
wherein  but  two  characters  bear  any  resem- 
blance to  actual  form,  and  these  are  of  ser- 
pents. We  would  remark  to  our  readers, 
that  one  of  these  bears  the  serpent  form  in 
combination  with  a  smaller  sign;  which 
combination  is  precisely  the  form  signifying 
hostility  amongst  the  Nabatheans,  as  the 
serpent  alone  signified  with  them  guile  or 
artifice. 

The  Chinese  in  general,  we  are  aware, 
refer  to  the  same  origin,  and  they  are,  pos- 
sibly, right,  judging  by  analogy :  but  the 
inscription  referred  to;  the  Chinese  tale  of 
characters  drawn  from  the  tortoise's  shell, 
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from  the  foot-prints  of  animals,  and  from 
constellations;  the  absence  of  the  original 
pictorial  system  in  that  kingdom ;  and  the 
fact  we  instanced  in  a  previous  number,  of 
distinguishing  the  genders  by  perfect  and 
imperfect  lines,  all  seem  to  point  to  an  op 
posite  conclusion  from  Doctor  Du  Pon- 
ceau's, and  justify  the  general  opinion, 
(which  was  also  that  of  De  Pauw,)  that  the 
two  systems  are  radically  distinct.  Our 
author  is  perhaps  right;  but  how  can  he 
take  upon  himself  to  affirm  positively  that 
their  primary  signs  were  in  part  "the 
abridged  forms  of  their  pictures  and  meta- 
phors, but  so  altered  as  to  be  no  longer  re- 
cognized V* 

He  then  proceeds  to  observe, 

'♦  The  number  of  those  primary  or  simple 
characters  is  not  known  ;  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  it  was  not  greater  than  could  be  easily 
retained  in  the  memory.  The  Chinese  gram, 
marians,  under  the  name  of  keys,  or  radicals, 
have  reduced  them  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  ;  but  of  these  several 
are  compounded,  se  that  the  number  was 
probably  still  smaller.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
two  hundred  words,  more  or  less,  having 
signs  or  characters  to  represent  them,  by  join- 
ing two,  three,  or  more  of  them  together,  and 
using  them  as  catch  words  to  lead  to  one  that 
had  no  sign  to  represent  it,  could  produce  an 
immense  number  of  combinations;  andastill 
greater  one,  by  joining  to  these,  and  combin- 
ing with  them,  the  new  compounds ;  and  so 
they  might  proceed  in  the  same  manner  ad 
infinitum.  By  means  of  that  system,  with 
some  modifications,  the  Chinese  succeeded 
in  representing  all  the  words  in  their  lan- 
guage. The  ideas  were  only  an  ingredient 
in  the  method  which  they  adopted,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  their  object  to  present  them  to 
the  mind  unaccompanied  by  the  word  which 
was  their  model,  and  which,  if  I  may  use  a 
bold  metaphor,  sat  to  them  for  its  picture  ;  a 
picture,  indeed,  which  bore  no  resemblance 
to  the  object,  but  which  was  sufficient  to  re- 
call it  to  the  memory. 

tC  From  this  general  view  of  the  Chinese 
system  of  writing,  it  is  evident  that-  the  object 
of  its  inventors  was  to  recall  to  the  mind,  by 
visible  signs,  the  words  of  which  their  lan- 
guage was  composed,  and  not  to  represent 
ideas  independent  of  the  sounds  of  that  lan- 
guage. But  the  number  of  those  words  being 
too  great  to  admit  of  merely  arbitrary  signs, 
the  forms  of  which  could  not  easily  be  re- 
tained, without  some  classification  to  help 
the  memory,  they  thought  of  some  mode  of 
recalling,  at  the  same  time,  something  of  the 
meaning  of  each  word,  and  that  was  done  by 
combining  together  the  signs  of  several  of 
them,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  definition,  far, 
indeed,  from  being  perfect,  but  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  And 
that  is  what  the  Chinese  literati,  and  the  si- 
nologist* after  them,  have  been  pleased  to 
call  ideographic  writing  ;  while,  instead  of 


ideas,  it  only  represents  words,  by  means  of 
the  combination  of  other  words,  and  there- 
fore I  have  called  it  lexigraphy" — pp.  xiii. 
xiv. 

After  noticing  the  three  first  classes  of 
characters,  our  author  repeats  his  previous 
assertion, 

"  It  has  been  seen  that  the  first  has  long 
be  ?n  entirely  out  of  use,  and  is  now  super- 
seded by  arbitrary  signs,  which  have  no  con- 
nection with  ideas,  except  by  recalling  to  the 
mind  the  words  by  which  the  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed."— p.  xvii. 

Now  it  appears  to  us  clear,  that  if  the 
form  or  character  did  not  represent  a  sound 
it  could  not  be  said  to  represent  a  word : 
but  that  simply,  the  thing  which  that  word 
represented  to  the  ear,  the  character  repre- 
sented to  the  eye  :  the  idea  conveyed  by  the 
picture  of  a  horse  or  dog  was  transferred  to 
the  character  substituted  for  that  picture: 
but  as  all  the  world  would  understand  what 
the  picture  itself  represented,  the  natives  of 
all  countries  would  understand  it  without  a 
reference  to  the  sound  of  the  name,  and 
without  necessarily  recalling  that  sound .**— 
But  as,  if  they  did  recall  it,  each  country* 
man  would  give  it  a  different  sound  ;  as 
horse,  cheval,  pferd,  asp,  &c,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  character  answering  to,  and  recall- 
ing, so  many  various  sounds,  could  not  be 
confined  to  any  one  of  them;  i.  e.  not  to 
any  one  word. 

But  the  author  proceeds  thus,  quoting 
from,  and  animadverting  on,  M.  de  Re- 
musat. 

'• {  To  express  abstract  ideas,  or  the  acts  of 
the  understanding,  they  (the  Chinese)  have 
altered  the  sense  of  those  simple  or  compound 
characters  which  represent  material  objects, 
or  they  have  made  of  a  substantive  the  sign 
of  a  verb,  which  expresses  a  corresponding 
action.    Thus  the  heart  represents  the  mind  ; 
a  house  is  taken  for  man;  a  hall  for  woman; 
a  hand  for  an  artificer  or  mechanic,  &c.' — 
Unfortunately  for  this  theory,  the  sense  of 
the  characters   (as   corresponding  with  the 
words)  has  not  been  in  the  least  altered  ;  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  words  that  has  been  changed, 
and   the  characters  have  followed.     In  the 
Chinese  spoken  language,  a  sailor  is  call- 
ed a  ship-hand,   a  monk  a  reason  house,  or 
house  of  reason,  &c,  and  the  writing  only 
applies  the  appropriate  character  to  each  of 
these  words.    The  language  is  full  of  similar 
metaphors;    east-west  signifies  a   thing,    or 
something ;  eider  brother  with  younger  bro- 
ther, signify  simply  brother,  without  distinc- 
tion of  age,  &c.     The  writing  does  no  more 
than  represent  these  words  by  the  characters 
appropriated  to  each  ;  the  metaphor  is  in  the 
language,  not  in  the  writing. 

14  Dr.  Marshman  wonders  that  he  has  never 
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seen  a  Chinese  treatise  on  the  grammar  of 
the  spoken  idiom.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  Chinese  affect  to  ascribe  every  thing  to 
their  system  of  writing,  which  they  would 
have  us  believe  to  be  an  admirable  philoso- 
phical invention,  independent  of,  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  language,  which  they  con- 
sider only  as  the  oral  expression  of  the  cha- 
racters, while  the  reverse  is  the  exact  truth. 
That  a  vain,  ignorant  nation  should  entertain 
such  notions,  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at ; 
but  that  grave  and  learned  European  philo- 
logists should  adopt  them  without  reflection 
is  truly  astonishing." — pp.  xvii.  xviii. 

Without  stopping  to  combat  what  we  can- 
not but  consider  as  farther  fallacies,  it  is 
evident  that,  in  any  case,  the  non-connection 
between  characters  and  words  is  a  defect 
originating  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  The 
Chinese  do  not  pretend  to  have  had  an  al- 
phabet previously,  and  to  have  rejected  this 
for  their  present  characters:  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  acceptance  of  a  sign  for  one  sound, 
as  shan,  a  hill,  and  of  a  totally  different  sign 
for  the  similar  sound  of  shang,  above,  must 
have  been  conventional,  and  was  used  be- 
cause no  nearer  or  more  satisfactory  medi- 
um presented  itself,  to  mark  corresponding- 
ly to  the  eye  their  similarity  to  the  ear. — 
Our  alphabet,  which  does  this,  is  conse- 
quently essentially  different  in  nature  from 
the  Chinese  character  system  ;  and  yet  Doc- 
tor Du  Ponceau  has  not  hesitated  to  declare 
that  the  two  represent  words  in  one  and  the 
same  manner ! 

Speaking  of  the  fifth  class  of  the  Chinese 
characters,  which  combines  two  or  more  to 
represent  a  word,  our  author,  guessing  that 
Dr.  Morrison's  definition,  M  association  of 
ideas  in  compounding  the  characters,"  is 
but  a  translation  of  the  Chinese  definition, 
adds, 

"  We  take  the  liberty  to  define  it  thus  : — 
*  The  association  or  combining  of  several 
words  in  their  appropriate  characters  to  re- 
present another  word.'  Thus  we  combine 
the  letters  of  our  alphabet  to  give  them  a 
meaning  which,  separately,  they  have  not. 
The  Chinese  combine  theii  significant  cha- 
racters to  give  to  the  groups  thus  formed  a 
meaning  which  none  of  them  possess  sepa- 
rately. The  meaning  is  in  the  words  to  which 
the  characters  are  applied,  and  that  meaning 
they  only  hint  at  by  the  association  of  other 
words  represented  by  their  appropriate 
signs." — p.  xix. 

This  seems  to  us  the  strongest  possible 
case  of  a  petit io  principii — and  let  the  read- 
er judge  for  himself.  The  characters  ex- 
pressing the  Sun  and  Moon  stand  for  Light: 
those  of  Man  and  Mountain  signify  Hermit ; 
a  Bird  and  a  Mouth  express  Song ;  and  the 


verb  to  hear  is  represented  by  an  Ear  and  a 
Door.     Now,  if  the  sound  or  name  of  the 
two   objects  represented  gave  the  name  of 
the  third,  the  characters  might  be  said  to  re- 
present the  word  (or  third  name)  intended  : 
but  this  is  as  little  the  case  in  the  Chinese  as 
in  the  English  ;  and  if   bird-mouth  could  in 
any  shape  convey  the   meaning    of  song, 
would  it   not  be  in  the  association  of  ideas 
or  combination  of  attributes,  rather  than  in 
the  sound  of  a  word  ?     By  the  same  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  Man  and  Desert  might  repre- 
sent a  Hermit  to   an   English  eye  or  sense, 
but  Man-Mountain,  so  efficient  for  this  end 
to  a  Chinese,  to  a  Briton,  and  probably  an 
American    also,    would    but  recall    Captain 
Samuel  Gulliver  in  Lilliput — and  why  1  Be- 
cause  the   imaginative  association  of  Swift 
forms  an  integral    and  sole   portion  of  our 
ideas  in  this  combination,  to  the  exclusion  of 
that    conventional  combination  accepted   in 
the  Celestial  Empire,  and  which  we  acquire 
but  subsequently. 

An  idea*  is  simply  an  apprehensory  im- 


*  Doctor  Du  Ponceau  can  scarcely  object  to 
the  explantions  of  his  learned  countryman,  Doc- 
tor Webster,  whose  very  complete  and  elaborate 
Dictionary,  rejecting  the  false  brilliance  of  com- 
pendious and  antithetic  definitions,  is  careful  to 
give  the  complete  sense  of  each  term.  We  quote 
part  of  the  three  definitions  of  character,  idea, 
and  word. 

"  Character,  n.  (L.  character  ;  Fr.  caractere  ; 
Sp.  caracter ;  It.  carattere  ;  Gr.  %apciKTrip,  from  the 
verb  %apa<r(ru},  ^aparrw,  to  scrape,  cut,  engrave. 

"1.  A  mark  made  by  cutting  or  engraving,  as 
on  stone,  metal,  or  other  hard  material ;  hence, 
a  mark  or  figure  made  with  a  pen  or  style,  on  pa- 
per or  other  material  used  to  contain  writing ;  a 
letter,  or  figure  used  to  form  words,  and  commun- 
icate ideas.  Characters  are :  literal,  as  the  let- 
ters of  an  alphabet ;  numeral,  as  the  arithmetical 
figures ;  emblematical  or  symbolical,  which  express 
things  or  ideas,  and  abbreviations. 

"  2.  A  mark  or  figure,  made  by  stamping  or 
impression,  as  on  coins. 

"  3.  The  manner  of  writing ;  the  peculiar  form 
of  letters  used  by  a  particular  person,  &c. 

"  Idea,  n.  (L.  idea  ;  Fr.  idee ;  Gr.  iSia,  from 
eUu,  to  see  ;  L.  video.) 

"  1.  Literally,  that  which  is  seen.  Hence, 
form,  image,  model  of  any  thing  in  the  mind; 
that  which  is  held  or  comprehended  by  the  un- 
derstanding or  intellectual  faculties. 

"  2.  In  popular  use  idea  signifies  notion,  con- 
ception, thought,  opinion,  and  even  purpose  or 
intention. 

"  3.  Image,  in  the  mind. 

"  4.  An  opinion  ;  a  proposition,  &c. 

Word,  n.  [Sax.  pojib  or  pyrtb  ;  G.  icorl  ,•  D. 
woord  ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  ord ;  Sans,  wartha.  This 
word  is  probably  the  participle  of  a  root  in  Br, 
and  radically  the  same  as  L.  verbum ;  Ir.  abairim, 
to  speak.  A  word  is  that  which  is  uttered  or 
thrown  out. 

"  1.  An  articulate  or  vocal  sound,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  articulate  and  vocal  sounds,  uttered  by 
the  human  voice,  and  by  custom  expressing  an 
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pression  ;  a  perception  conveying  intelligence 
to  the  mind  ;  and  we  express  the  subject  of 
that  intelligence  by  a  word  rather  than  the 
intelligence  itself.  The  subject,  or  thing  it- 
self then,  furnishes  the  idea  (or  intelligence) ; 
and  this  creates  the  name  or  word.  Now  if 
the  Chinese  character  is  not  a  picture,  but  a 
sign  substituting  a  picture,  it  recalls  primari- 
ly but  the  thing  it  represents  ;  and  the  name 
of  that  thing  it  recalls  only  collaterally,  or 
by  its  connection  with  it.  The  process  in 
this  case  is — the  sign,  the  thing  signified  by 
it,  and  then  the  name.  With  us,  it  is,  1st 
the  alphabetic  combination  representing,  2nd 
the  name,  and  through  this,  3rd,  the  thing 
named — a  converse  process  to  the  former, 
we  submit.  If  we  take  jih  and  yue,  Sun 
and  Moou,  how  will  any  combination  of  these 
names  make  the  sound,  or  spoken  word,  ming, 
Light  ?  How,  then,  shall  we  obtain  this  last 
but  by  the  impression  of  the  common  attri- 
bute of  those  two  planets  ?  And  does  not, 
therefore,  the  name  come  through  the  idea  in 
this  instance  ?  Is  not,  in  fact,  the  applica- 
tion of  a  fresh  word  instead  of  the  two,  com- 
pound, terms,  creating  a  word  for  the  result 
of  that  compound,  i.  e.  for  the  new  idea? 

"  It  very  often  happens  that  those  combi- 
nations are  mere  enigmas,  and  present  no  de- 
finite idea  to  the  mind,  and  sometimes  one 
entirely  contrary  to  its  object ;  but  they  serve 
the  purpose,  precisely  as  our  groups  of  letters 
when  they  represent  different  sounds  from 
those  attached  to  the  separate  characters." — 
p.  xx. 

We  do  not  see  that  this  fact  helps  the 
Doctors  argument,  or  has  anything  to  do 
with  it  pro  or  contra.  The  idea  resulting 
from  these  enigmas  arises  from  the  impres- 
sion their  enigmatical  objects  convey  by  jux- 
taposition, whether  through  similarity  or  con- 
trast ;  and  this  result  being  simply  conven- 
tional, the  consequence  that  follows  assimi- 
lates to  our  own  system,  which  is  purely  one 
of  rules.  We  shall  offer  in  illustration  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  the  Norsemen's  enigmatical 
mode  of  conveying  ideas  pictorially  by  words. 
A  snake  is  the  symbol  of  a  circle,  which  is 
the  form  of  a  ring  :  the  hand  is  the  bridge 
that  carries  the  falcon — the  end  of  that  bridge 
is  the  finger — the  gallows  on  which  a  shield 
is  hung  must  be  the  arm — and  to  hang  is  to 


idea  or  ideas  ;  a  single  component  part  of  humam 
speech  or  language. 

"A.,  in  English,  is  a  word;  but  few  words  con- 
sist of  one  letter  only.  Most  words  consist  of 
two  or  more  letters,  as  go,  do,  shall,  called  mono- 
syllables ;  or  of  two  or  more  syllables,  as  honor, 
goodness,  amiable. 

"2.  The  letter  or  letters,  written  or  printed, 
which  represent  a  sound  or  combination  of  sounds, 
&c." 


place.  A  lover  therefore  says,  "  I  hang  the 
snake  at  the  end  of  the  falcon's  bridge  on  the 
gallows  of  the  shield" — this  gives  the  idea  it 
seems  of"  I  put  a  ring  on  thy  finger  !" 

As  to  the  sixth  and  last  class  of  characters 
we  need  merely  observe,  that  since  the  Chi- 
nese admit  these  to  be  phonetic,  they  are 
capable  of  recognizing  the  connection  between 
form  and  sound  :  and  since  they  thus  distin- 
guish this  class  from  the  rest,  it  is,  probably, 
because  a  difTerence  exists  between  those  and 
these  ;  the  former  being  an  exception  to  the 
latter.  This  obvious  consideration  seems  to 
have  been  wholly  overlooked  by  our  author, 
who  goes  on  to  consider  the  phonetic  system 
as  applied  to  foreign  words  and  names,  a 
part  of  his  argument  also.  Yet  Phonetic 
characters  lose  their  sense  necessarily  when 
assuming  syllabic  sounds. 

The  Chinese  have  other  modes  of  employ- 
ing their  characters  to  represent  the  sounds 
of  words  or  proper  names  of  foreign  origin ; 
but  they  are  not  included  in  the  above  six 
classes.  They  are  fully  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing dissertation,  in  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  the  Chinese  system  of 
writing  is  essentially  phonetic,  because  the 
characters  represent  words,  and  words  are 
sounds  ;  and  because,  if  not  connected  with 
those  sounds,  they  would  present  to  the  mind 
no  idea  whatever." — pp.  xxi.  xxii. 

The  argument  or  rather  illustration  by 
our  usual  numerical  figures,  though  amply 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
generally  applied,  is  met  by  our  learned  au- 
thor in  a  way  that  shows  him,  we  strongly 
suspect,  to  have  little  considered  this  portion 
of  the  question.  We  shall  recur  to  it  here- 
after, and  probably  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent article. 

It  is  but  just  to  give  the  author's  own  words 
as  to  the  second  object  of  his  publication, 
and  his  summary  of  the  views  that  actuate 
the  whole. 

u  Another  object  of  this  publication  is,  to 
discover  what  ground  there  is  for  the  popular 
notion  that  several  nations  entirely  ignorant 
of  each  other's  oral  language,  communicate 
with  each  other  in  writing  by  means  of  the 
Chinese  characters.  As  it  regards  nations 
whose  languages,  like  the  Japanese,  are  poly- 
syllabic, and  have  inflections  and  grammati- 
cal forms,  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  proved 
that  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  under- 
stand the  Chinese  writing,  unless  they  have 
learned  the  Chinese  language,  though  they 
may  not  be  in  the  habit  of  speaking  it.  But 
it  may  be  otherwise  with  respect  to  those  na- 
tions whose  languages  are  monosyllabic,  and 
formed  on  the  same  model  with  the  Chinese, 
and  who  have  adopted  the  same  system  of 
writing.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  words, 
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having  the  same  meaning  in  both  languages, 
are  represented  by  the  same  characters,  they 
may  so  far,  but  no  farther,  communicate  with 
each  other  in  writing.  How  far  that  can  be 
the  case,  can  only  be  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  their  languages,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  make  use  of  their  written  signs." 
— p.  xxiv. 

**  On  the  whole,  by  the  publication  of  this 
book,  I  have  had  in  view  to  establish  the  fol- 
lowing propositions : — 

Ml.  That  the  Chinese  system  of  writing  is 
not,  as  has  been  supposed,  ideographic  ;  that 
its  characters  do  not  represent  ideas,  but 
words,  and  therefore  I  have  called  it  lexigra- 
phic. 

"2.  That  ideographic  writing  is  a  creature 
of  the  imagination,  and  cannot  exist,  but  for 
very  limited  purposes,  which  do  not  entitle  it 
to  the  name  of  writing. 

"3.  That  among  men  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  speech,  all  writing  must  be  a  direct  re- 
presentation of  the  spoken  language,  and  can- 
not present  ideas  to  the  mind  abstracted  from 
it. 

"4.  That  all  writing,  as  far  as  we  know, 
represents  language  in  some  of  its  elements, 
which  are  words,  syllables,and  simple  sounds. 
In  the  first  case  it  is  lexigraphic,  in  the  se- 
cond syllabic,  and  in  the  third  alphabetical  or 
elementary. 

"5.  That  the  lexigraphic  system  of  the 
Chinese  cannot  be  applied  to  a  polysyllabic 
language,  having  inflections  and  grammatical 
forms  ;  and  that  there  is  no  example  of  its  be- 
ing so  applied,unless  partially  or  occasionally, 
or  as  a  special  elliptical  and  enigmatical 
mode  of  communication,  limited  in  its  uses ; 
but  not  as  a  general  system  of  writing  intend- 
ed for  common  use. 

"  6.  That  it  may  be  applied  to  a  monosyl- 
labic language,  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
Chinese ;  but  that  it  will  necessarily  receive 
modifications  and  alterations,  which  will  pro- 
duce material  differences  in  the  value  and 
significations  of  the  characters  between  dif- 
ferent languages,  however  similar  in  their 
original  structure;  and  therefore, 

"7.  That  nations,  whose  languages  like  the 
Japanese,  and  as  is  said,  the  Loo-chooan,  are 
polysyllabic,  and  have  inflections  and  gram- 
matical forms,  although  they  may  employ 
Chinese  characters  in  their  alphabet,  cannot 
possibly  understand  Chinese  books  and  ma- 
nuscripts, unless  they  have  learned  the  Chi 
nese  language ;  and  that  if  those  nations 
whose  languages  are  monosyllabic,  and  who 
use  the  Chinese  characters,  lexigraphically, 
can  understand  Chinese  writings  without 
knowing  the  language,  it  can  only  be  to  a 
limited  extent,  which  it  is  one  of  the  objects 
of  this  publication  to  ascertain. 

"  Although  strongly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  these  propositions, 
it  is  nevertheless  with  great  deference  that 
I  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  learn- 
ed."— pp.  xxxi.  xxxii. 

In  differing  widely,  as  we  regret  to  do, 
from    Doctor    Du   Ponceau's   opinion,    we 


would  not  wish  it  supposed.that  a  man  of  his 
confessed  talents,  judgment,  and  acquire- 
ments, will  go  wrong  generally  and  upon  an 
enlarged  scale ;  but  that  his  error  lies  in  the 
misapplication  of  general  principles  to  a 
particular  case.  The  following  passage 
from  his  first  section,  will  illustrate,  we 
conceive,  both  his  general  acuteness  and  the 
particular  error: 

"  When  in  the  last  century  the  Chinese 
language,  through  the  writings  of  the  Catho- 
lic missionaries,  became  known  to  the  learn- 
ed of  Europe,  great  astonishment  was  ex- 
cited by  its  simple,  ungrammatical  structure, 
by  its  complicated  graphic  system,  and  by  the 
small  number  of  its  monosyllables,  compared 
with  the  immense  quantity  of  the  charac- 
ters employed  in  writing.  Every  new  and 
extraordinary  object  must,  with  the  mass  of 
mankind,  be  a  monster  or  a  miracle  j  the  lat- 
ter was  preferred.  Admiration  succeeded 
surprise,  and  then  imagination  did  its  work. 
The  Chinese  writing  was  called  hieroglyphic, 
ideographic,  and  said  to  represent  ideas  en 
tirely  independent  of  speech.  It  was  almost 
exclusively  considered  as  the  language,  and 
the  spoken  words  were  called  its  pronuncia- 
tion, as  as  if  they  were  only  a  secondary 
mode  of  communicating  ideas,  and  dependent 
upon  the  ocular  method.  At  last,  it  was  said 
that  the  Chinese  characters  were  read  and 
understood  as  in  China,  by  nations  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  spoken  idiom.  In  short  those 
visible  signs  were  held  up  by  enthusiasts  as 
a  model  for  an  universal  language  which 
should  reach  the  mind  through  the  eyes, 
without  the  aid  of  articulate  sounds." — p.  7. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  our  inge- 
nious author  has  occasion  to  touch  upou  va- 
rious opinions  of  previous  writers.  He  is 
especially  severe  upon  the  Quarterly  and 
Edinburgh  Reviews;  the  former,  for  imagin- 
ing "  that  a  language  was  made  and  words 
invented  for  the  purpose"  of  giving  a  pro- 
nunciation to  the  characters  after  they  were 
framed  ;  and  the  latter  for  stating  that 

"  'The  Chinese  have  for  ages  employed  a 
multitude  of  ideagraphic  (sic)  characters,  de- 
rived by  composition  and  otherwise  from  a 
limited  number  of  elementary  pictures  or  re- 
presentations of  external  objects  called  keys, 
without  making  the  least  step  towards  an 
alphabet.'  And  further  :  "  The  Egyptians 
seem  likewise  to  have  remained  contented 
with  their  hieroglyphic  system,  or  at  least 
not  to  have  advanced  a  step  beyond  it.'  " — 
p.  17. 

Our  periodical  brethren  are  sufficiently 
able,  and  we  doubt  not  willing  to  defend  their 
own  opinions,  and  we  shall  not  therefore  un- 
dertake so  gratuitous  a  task  farther  than  by 
observing  that  the  opinion  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  here  quoted,  is  that  of  all  sinolo- 
gists, and  that  the  non-progression   of  the 
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Egyptians  beyond  a  certain  point  arose,  in 
all  probability,  from  the  reluctance  of  their 
priestly  scribes  to  simplify  their  system  for 
the  vulgar,  as  well  as  from  the  (in  part  at 
least)  contemporary  existence  of  an  alpha- 
betic system,  applicable  of  course  to  the 
commoner  purposes  of  life.  The  hypothe- 
sis of  the  Quarterly  is  also  less  startling 
than  might  be  supposed  at  a  first  glance; 
for  though  it  is  not  possible  to'believe  speech 
itself  discovered  after  writing,  yet  this  is 
not  the  sense  of  the  passage,  as  the  Doc- 
tor's quotation  might  induce  us  to  suppose  ; 
nor  could  the  able  journal  in  question  have 
fallen,  by  any  possibility,  into  such  an  ab- 
surdity ;  but  that  a  system  of  spoken  sounds, 
that  is  to  say,  monosyllables,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  polysyllabic  words,  should 
have  been  simplified  from  words  of  exist- 
ing languages  expressly  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  this  artificial  Chinese  character  is 
surely  no  extravagant  theory,  and  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  less  credible  than  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  many  of  the  artificial  construc- 
tion of  the  Sanscrit  language. 

With  regard  to  the  opinions  of  Remusat, 
Fourmont,  and  Adelung,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted here  to  observe  of  the  first,  that  the 
inference  he  draws  respecting  Fourmont's 
reputed  assertion  is,  for  aught  we  can  see, 
altogether  gratuitous  and  unfounded.  The 
statement  of  the  latter  that  the  Chinese 
characters  were  anterior  to  the  words,  by  no 
means  bears  out,  as  our  immediate  argu- 
ment has  shown,  M.  Remusat's  apparent  con- 
clusion that  Fourmont  considered  Speech 
itself  subsequent  to  Writing.  The  pro- 
found learning  and  careful  investigations  of 
Fourmont  have  most  materially  smoothed 
the  path  of  Chinese  literature  for  subse- 
quent scholars  ;  and  the  seriously  recorded 
opinion  of  such  a  man, — viz.  that  the  Chi- 
nese writing  was  the  invention  of  philoso- 
phers, who  subsequently  communicated  it  to 
the  nation  at  large, — is  not  to  be  lightly 
sneered  down  by  the  far  humbler  authority 
of  Marshman,  yet. 

■  We  can  hardly  imagine,"  says  Dr.  Marsh- 
man,  ''  that  while  most  of  the  languages, 
formed  on  the  alphabetic  plan,  bear  evident 
marks  of  being  formed  rather  by  accident 
than  design,  a  number  of  Chinese  sages 
should  have  sat  in  deep  divan,  in  order  to  se- 
lect certain  objects  as  the  basis  of  the  imita- 
tive system;  yet  we  shall  find  that  these  ele- 
ments include  most  of  the  objects  of  sense, 
which  are  remarkably  obvious,  few  being 
omitted  which  from  their  form  or  frequent 
use  might  be  likely  to  attract  notice." — p.  11. 

The  difficulties  pointed  out  by  this  last 
writer  as  attending  the  formation,  or  more 
probably,  selection    of  the   214  characters 


must  have  attended,  toties  qunties,  any  other 
system  in  its  formation.  Will  any  scholar 
doubt  that  the  Sanscrit  or  the  Abyssinian 
grammatical  systems  bear  evident  marks  of 
being  formed  by  design?  The  former 
especially  rejecting  so  many  accidental  im- 
perfections and  redundancies  of  other 
tongues,  and  completing,  evidently  by  de- 
sign, the  auxiliary  tenses,  left  imperfect  in 
all  other  tongues — and  could  its  wonderful 
precision  have  been  the  work  of  a  single 
mind?  Whence  came  Hermesian,  Secret, 
Masonic,  and  Cypher  Alphabets?  How 
worse  than  idle  or  childish  then  to  sneer  at 
the  idea  of  "  sages  in  deep  divan"  which 
could  only  be  incomprehensible  to  a  writer 
so  superficial  as  Marshman  often  proved  ; 
and  he,  after  all,  offered  nothing  better  or 
more  satisfactory. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  detract  from 
the  real  merits  of  Doctor  Marshman,  who 
lived  long  enough,  we  believe,  to  retract 
some  material  errors,  and  whose  Clavis  Si. 
nica  may  be  considered  the  most  complete 
popular  view  of  the  Chinese  language. 
Still  less  would  we  desire  to  lessen  the  just- 
ly-earned fame  of  M.  de  Remusat,  whose 
name  as  a  scholar  can  be  emulated  but  by 
few.  Still  the  truth  must  be  admitted,  that 
on  several  occasions,  where  means  perhaps 
of  due  examination  were  wanting,  he  tried 
to  supply  their  place  by  theories,*  ingeni- 
ous indeed,  and  learned,  but  hastily  adopted 
and  superficial  to  a  degree  not  easily  con- 
ceivable in  a  linguist  of  such  undoubted 
talents,  erudition,  and  research  :  and  on  this 
point  he  forms  the  strongest  possible  con* 
trast  with  his  great  rival  Siivestre  de  Sacy. 

Of  Adelung  who  lived,  unfortunately  for 
his  own  fame,  at  a  time  when  philology  was 
yet  in  its  infancy,  but  to  whom  that  nascent 
science  owes  so  much  for  his  invaluable, 
though  imperfect  work,  the  Mithridates ; — 
of  him  we  must  be  permitted  to  observe 
that,  wide  as  was  the  extent  of  his  own 
knowledge  of  tongues,  yet  the  universal 
nature  of  his  scheme  was  beyond  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  single  faculty;  and 
that  consequently  he  was  often  reduced  to 
quote  the  opinions  of  others,  not  always  the 
best  authorities,  on  points  to  which  his  own 
researches  had  not  extended;  and  that 
therefore  many,  thus  unavoidable,  errors  are 
mixed  up  in  his  account  of  the  connection 
and  grammatical  structure  of  languages. 
Like  all  other  sinologists,  however,  he  is  of 
the  opinion  assailed  by  Doctor  Du  Ponceau, 
as  the  following  passage  from  his  work 
evinces  distinctly: 


*  For  one  instance  see  Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view, Oct.  1836,  David's  Turkish  Grammar. 
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" It  differs  from  all  others  in  this;  that  it 
neither  consists  of  natural  or  symbolic  hiero- 
glyphics, nor  of  an  alphabet  of  syllables  or 
letters,  but  represents  whole  ideas,  each  idea 
being  expressed  by  its  own  appropriate  sign, 
without  being  connected  with  speech.  It 
speaks  to  the  eyes  as  the  arithmetical  figures 
of  Europe,  which  every  one  understands, 
and  pronounces  after  his  own  manner.  Thus 
it  may  be  learned,  without  knowing  a  word 
of  the  language." 

But  we  must  return  to  our  author:  and 
extract  a  specimen  of  his  reasoning: 

"  The  Chinese  language  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions that  do  not  at  all  bear  upon  my  ar- 
gument, is  essentially  monosyllabic.  I  do 
not  mean  that  by  the  junction  of  its  compo- 
nent monosyllables  polysyllabic  words  can- 
not be  formed ;  but  I  think  I  may  safely  say, 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  every  syllable  is 
significant,  and  constitutes  what  we  call  a 
word.  These  syllables  may  be  united  in 
speech,  as  in  welcome,  welfare,  household,  or 
in  the  French  word  bienfait ;  or  they  may  be 
separated,  as  in  well  done,  well  made,  bad 
work,or  in  tha  French  phrase,  C'est  bienfait. 
The  difference  does  not  appear  in  the  rapi- 
dity  of  speech,  we  are  only  aware  of  it  by 
the  typographical  arrangement  of  the  sylla- 
bles. It  is  therefore  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  Chinese  language,  as  spoken,  be 
called  monosyllabic  or  polysyllabic,  but  it  is 
important  to  know  that  every  one  of  its  syl- 
lables is  a  word,  and  as  each  character  re- 
presents a  syllable,  which  is  called  its  pro- 
nunciation, it  necessarily  follows  that  each 
character  represents  a  word?' — pp.  18,  19. 

This  opening  is  immediately  followed  by 
this  curious  nonsequitur  :  unless  connecting 
with,  is  representing. 

"It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  the  Chinese 
characters  are  unconnected  with  sounds,  un- 
less it  should  be  contended  that  a  syllable 
is  not  a  sound." — p.  19. 

One  great  pervading  defect  of  our  author's 
argument  is,  as  we  have  mentioned  before, 
the  want  of  definition,  and  here  we  con- 
ceive the  defect  to  be  very  obvious;  but  be- 
fore entering  at  large  upon  this  point,  we 
will  quote  the  completion  of  the  para- 
graph : 

4<  But  the  syllabic  alphabets  of  Japan  and 
ofCitra-Gangetic  India  have  never  been  con- 
sidered otherwise  than  as  the  representa- 
tion of  sounds,  and  it  has  never  been  pretend- 
ed they  were  not  phonetic.  A  syllable,  in- 
deed, may  by  analysis  be  reduced  to  more 
simple  elements ;  but  though  composed  of 
those  elements,  it  is  still  a  reverberation  of 
the  human  voice,  produced  at  once  and  in  the 
same  breath  by  the  organs  of  speech.  If, 
then,  syllables  are  sounds,  monosyllabic 
words  are  so  likewise  ;  and  the  characters 
which  represent  them  cannot  be  said  not  to 
be  connected  with  them  as  such,"— p.  19. 


Had  Doctor  Du  Ponceau  previous  to  dis- 
cussing the  subject  defined  the  meaning  of 
syllable  and  word,  it  would  have  saved  the 
confusion  that  everywhere  embarrasses  the 
reader  throughout  his  argument.  Now 
there  are  obviously  two  kinds  of  syllables 
referred  to  above,  and  the  distinction  between 
them  is  unnoticed.  What  we  generally 
understand  by  the  term  syllable  is,  a  sound 
created  by  a  vowel,  or  by  the  combination 
of  a  consonant  and  a  vowel — and  such  a 
syllable,  generally  speaking,  has  no  mean- 
ing with  us — it  is  but  a  part  of  a  word. 
The  Chinese  syllable,  on  the  contrary,  is 
usually  a  complete  word,  and  is  expressed 
in  writing,  not  by  a  letter  or  combination  of 
letters,  but  by  an  arbitrary  sign  ;  therefore, 
it  does  not  form  the  sound  by  combining  its 
own  several  elements  into  one,  but  merely 
represents  the  combination  already  formed. 
In  our  alphabetic  system,  p,  e,  would  form 
pe,  and  the  two  letters  would  in  any  other 
combination  each  bear  always  its  own  pro- 
per sound.  In  the  syllabary  system,  (Abys- 
sinian, for  instance,)  pe  would  always  remain 
pe,  for  it  knows  no  division  of  syllables  into 
letters  ;  but  in  the  Chinese  or  character 
system,  pe  combined  with  another  sign 
would  lose  entirely  the  sound  of  pe,  and  the 
second  sign  its  own  proper  sound  also,  and 
the  combination  of  these  two  signs  would 
represent  a  third  monosyllable  possessing 
not  one  sound  in  common  with  either  of  its 
component  signs.  Thus  the  monosyllable 
wei  is  composed  of  the  five  monosyllables, 
shet  urh,  ho,  yew,  and  sin,  in  Chinese;  and 
is  not  this  wholly  different  from  the  in- 
stances quoted  where  weLcome?  icel-fare, 
house-hold,  bienfait,  combine  the  sound  as 
well  as  sense  of  the  components. 

Doctor  Du  Ponceau  seems  also  to  have 
overlooked  the  difference  of  conventional 
forms,  as  primary  and  secondary.  Of  the 
primary  are  Letters :  it  is  obvious  that  in 
selecting  one  to  represent  the  sound  of  B 
and  another  of  G,  we  (or  our  forefathers) 
did  this  conventionally,  granting  a  basis, 
that  a  system  may  be  formed  from  it.  This 
conventional  understanding  has  not  every- 
where existed  the  same,  for  the  Ethiopic, 
Armenian,  Georgian,  Pelasgic,  Runic,  and 
other  systems  often  use  one  particular  letter 
as  a  different  sound  in  the  several  langua- 
ges: thus  the  English  U  in  the  Armenian 
expresses  S ;  in  the  Ethiopic  syllabary  Hoi : 
the  Egyptian  e,  was  the  old  Persian  a;  the 
Zend  Jch,  is  the  Egyptian  S ;  the  Gothic  th, 
is  the  Greek  psi ;  &c.  Yet  wherever  one 
particular  alphabet  was  known  and  used, 
the  U,  e,  kh,  or  *,  of  that  alphabet  retained 
its  sound,  however  combined  ;  and  thus  U 
and  G  form  the  first   syllable  of  no-ly;  of 
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bug,  slug,  plug,  &c.  And  U,  G  can  never 
form  ti;  nor  ac  become  bo;  &c.  But  in 
Chinese,  as  we  have  shown,  two  conven- 
tional signs  do  not  blend  into  one  sound,  ex- 
cepting only,  and  this  is  the  strongest  possi- 
ble confirmation,  in  the  modern  system  of 
the  compilers  of  the  Imperial  Dictionary, 
but  which  system  is  rejected  by  the  nation 
at  large.  It  follows  then,  that  in  alphabet- 
ical systems  the  elementary  forms  only  are 
conventional ;  and  that  the  syllables  arc 
formed  on  an  established  principle,  of  neces- 
sity deduced  from  them  ;  whilst  in  Chinese, 
the  element  does  not  (so  to  say)  exist,  and 
the  syllable  itself  is  whole  and  indivisible 
and  there/ore  conventional.  Both  kinds 
are  undoubtedly,  as  the  Doctor  affirms  them 
to  be,  sounds,  as  the  language  stands:  but 
the  former  necessarily,  the  second  by  suffer- 
ance only.  Sun,  Moon,  could  never  be 
sounded  light;  but  jih,  yue,  are  sounded 
ming. — Is  it  not  then,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
idea  (created  by  the  combination)  that  sup- 
plies the  word  ? 

We  extract  the  following  for  its  justice, 
and  possible  usefulness: 

"  The  Portuguese  orthography  was  once 
exclusively  used  to  represent  the  sounds  of 
the  Chinese  words  by  means  of  the  letters  of 
our  alphabet,  and  it  was  adopted  and  under- 
stood by  all,  until  national  vanity  and  indi- 
vidual caprice  interfered.  Nol  only  every 
nation,  but  every  sinologist  has  his  own  mode 
of  spelling  Chinese  words.     The  English,  the 


fallen  into  the  strange  mistakes  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage. 

"The  difference,  in  point  of  numbers,  be- 
tween the  written  and  spoken  words  of  the 
Chinese  language,  is  not  so  great  as  is  gene- 
rally imagined.    In  the  first  place,  there  are 
a  great  number  of  homophonous  words,which 
being  pronounced  alike  are,  as  I  presume,  in 
calculating  the  numbers  of  those  significant 
syllables  considered  as  one  and  the  same 
pronunciation  of  different  characters,  and 
not  so  many  different  words  in  relation  to 
their  sense.     It  is  the  same  as  if,  in  our  lan- 
guage, we  should  consider  as  one  the  words 
fain,  fane  and  feign,  because  pronounced 
alike,  although  they  differ  in  meaning  widely 
from  each  other.    There  is  another  mode  of 
computation  which  is  directly  the  reverse  of 
this.     Because  the  monosyllables  of  the  Chi- 
nese language    are  significant,   they  alone 
have  been  honoured  with  the  name  of  words, 
and  their  numerous  compounds  have  been 
left  out  of  view.    I  have  said  above,  that  those 
monosyllables  might  be  compounded,  pre- 
cisely as  those  of  our  own  language  in  wel- 
come, welfare,  &c;  and  I  may  add  here,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Chinese   idiom  is 
formed  of  those  compounds,  which  are  sepa- 
rated only  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
exhibited  to  the  eye  when  written.     Thus,  in 
our   dictionaries,   shoemaker  is  found    as    a 
polysyllabic  word,  while  pear  tree  is  not,  but 
each  of  its  component  syllables  must  be  look- 
ed for  in  its  proper  place,  according  to  the 
alphabet.     And  yet  it  would  seem  that  pear- 
tree  is  as  much  a  word  in  English  as  shoe- 


maker, shipwright,  and  so  many  others 
PreSch"  and  the  Germans,  haV^each  adopted  i  There  are  fnZlis}  words  which  in  Chinese 
a  mode  of  spelling  suited  to  their  own  Ian-  are  expressed  by  five  significant  monosylla- 


spelling 

guage.  But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here; 
every  writer  has  a  spelling  of  his  own  ;  Mor- 
rison does  not  spell  like  Marshman,  nor  Re- 
musai  like  De  Gnignes.  Where  will  this 
confusion  end  ?  For  my  part,  I  adopt  in  this 
disquisition  the  spelling  of  the  writer  that 
first  comes  to  hand.  I  shall  certainly  not 
try  to  reconcile  them,  or  show  a  preferance 
to  one  over  the  other.  I  only  wish  that  the 
old-fashioned  Portuguese  mode  of  spelling 
had  been  preserved  ;  or  that  the  alphabet  of 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  Pickering  was  as  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  learned  of  Europe  and 
America,  as  it  is  by  our  missionaries  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  elsewhere." — pp.  20, 
21. 

But  our  author  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  definite  notion  of  the  difference  between 
syllables  and  words.  It  may  be  diffic: 
separate  the  two  in  Chinese:  but  had  he 
been  careful  to  define  both,  or  either,  he 
would  not,  we  conceive,  have  been  led  into 
rror.  Yet  there  could  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  determining,  as  we  must  for 
him,  that  a  syllable  is  a  sound  without  (ne- 
cessarily) a  meaning,  and  that  a  word  is  a 
sound  with  a  meaning.  Had  the  Doctor 
kept  this  in  mind  he  would  scarcely  have 

vol.  xxi.  24 


bles,  such  for  instance  as  the  word  puberty, 
which  is  called  fa-shin-teih-she-how.  I  am 
not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage to  explain  the  meaning  of  each  of 
these  five  monosyllables  ;  I  leave  the  task  to 
sinologists.  But  it  is  evident,  that  nothing  is 
wanting  but  to  give  to  the  Chinese  com- 
pounds the  denomination  of  words,  to  make 
that  language  as  rich,  perhaps,  as  those 
whose  composition  is  disguised  by  the  foreign 
origin  of  the  monosyllables,  or  the  more  arti- 
ficial manner  in  which  they  are  joined  to- 
gether."—pp.  21,  22. 

With  regard  to  the  first  sentence  of  this 
quotation,  if  there  is  any  difference  what- 
ever between  the  numbers  of  the  written  and 
spoken  words,  it  is  of  itself  fatal  to  the  learn- 
ed author's  argument,  "  that  every  charac- 
ter necessarily  represents  a  word."  If  so, 
how  is  it  that  many  characters  extant  have 
confessedly  lost  their  sounds?  The  Yun- 
heo  being  formed  to  preserve  the  remainder 
by  collecting  homophonous  finals  together. 

Words  of  the  s#7/?esound  (homophonous) 
are,  it  is  clear  from  his  own  statement,  re- 
presented by  different  and  dissimilar  cha- 
racters because  they  convey  dissimilar 
ideas.     Nor  is  it  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
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same  (we  beg  the  Doctor's  pardon,  as  our  i  racter,  such  as  we  have  seen  that  and  these, 
words  fain,  fane,  feign:  the  ai  in  the  first  prevented  the  amalgamation  of  the  sounds 


of  these,  the  a-e  in  the  second  and  the  eig  in 
the  third,  are  clearly  equivalents  by  combi- 
nation, and  hence  the  almost  identity  of 
sound;  but  what  is,  or  can  be,  a  Chinese 
equivalent,  when  the  slightest  change  of 
character  would  produce  a  complete  altera- 


tion, both  in  sound  and  meaning  also;  that  and  the  26th  century  before  Christ; — then  it 


by  the  immalleability  of  the  characteis.  If 
such  a  process  had  begun  amongst  sounds 
in  China  previous  to  the  formation  of  its 
written  characters,  and  the  process  was  as 
probable  there  as  everywhere  else,  in  the 
interval  between  the  creation,  or  the  deluge, 


is  not  unlikely  that  at  the  time  of  forming 
those  characters  the  compound  or  polysyl- 
labic terms  that  had  come  by  habit  and  usage 


is  to  say,  would  make  a  totally  different 
word;  thus  by  the  slight  change  of  trans- 
posing  or   adding   a   small    stroke  shang, 

above,  would  become  hea,  below,  or  die,  to  I  were  simplified  into,  or  in  some  cases  re- 
stop.  Therefore,  since  homophonous  words  jjected  for,  monosyllables.  If  the  articula- 
have  wholly  different  characters  in  Chinese,  j  tory  organs  of  the  Chinese  did  not  differ 
those  characters- do  not  represent  the  homo- j  from  those  of  the  whole  human  race  be- 
phonous  sounds;  and  consequently  cannot  j  sides,  the  process  of  language  must  have 
represent  words  spoken  of  which  those  been  similar  in  all,  until  checked  by  some 
sounds  are  the  integral  portion.  cause   operating  in  them  alone:    and    we 

The  next  oversight  in  this  extract  is  i  know  of  none  so  obvious,  simple,  and  natu- 
scarcely  less  striking:  because  w el-come,  ral  as  this,  for  returning  to  simplicity  of 
wel-fare,  shoe-maker,  pear-tree,  ship-wright,\\a.nguage:  and  these  considerations  vindi- 
are  single  words  in  English,  the  Chinese !  cate  the  proposition  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
combinations of  terms  should  be  also  called  |  view,  as  of  Remusat,  Fourmont,  and  others 
single   words;    and    hence    the    language!  all  nearly  the  same,  and  all  assailed  by  the 


might  fairly  be  termed  polysyllabic  !  Now 
if  those  English  words  were  the  only  poly- 
syllabic forms  of  our  language,  this  might 
be  fairly  called  monosyllabic,  we  suggest : 
but  how  two,  four,  or  five  words,  as  in  the 
Chinese  instance  quoted,  each  having,  and 
preserving  its  separate  and  complete  sense, 
should  by  mere  juxta-position  become  syl- 
lables, i.  e.  without  a  sense,  we  cannot 
imagine.  Even  words,  used  phonetically, 
lose  their  sense. 

We  must  distinctly  avow  our  opinion 
that  the  difference  between  existing  and 
original  languages,  is  not  in  general  suffi- 
ciently attended  to.  For  instance,  it  is 
usually  considered  (and  Doctor  Du  Pon- 
ceau is  no  exception)  that  languages  were 


ridicule    of  the    learned   President    of    the 
American  Philosophical  Society. 

We  must,  however,  in  fairness,  make  an 
ample  extract  of  the  writer's  argument  as  it 
proceeds : 

"The  learned  authors  of  the  historical  and 
descriptive  account  of  China,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  collection  called  'The  Edinburgh 
Cabinet  Library,'  are  therefore  under  a  mis- 
take, when  they  say  that  'the  idea  of  making 
the  written  subservient  to  the  spoken  lan- 
guage, seems  never  once  to  have  occurred  to 
the  mind  of  a  Chinese.'  On  the  contrary, it 
is  clear  that  the  primary,  and  indeed  the  sole 
object  of  the  inventors  of  the  writing,  was  to 


give  representative  signs,  to  the  words  of  the 
oral  idiom,  and  consequently  to  make  their 


we  can  examine  them  closely,  we  find  their 
words  consist  of  a  double  term,  or  of  a  pre- 
fix or  affix  conjoined;  or  else  of  an  interfix 
or  infix,  as  it  is  usually  called.  Wc  en- 
tirely doubt  the  existence  of  this  last,  for 
wherever  we  can  detect  it,  we  have  reason 
to  suspect  it  is  the  affix  to  the  preceding  or 
prefix  to  the  following  syllable,  or,  more 
properly,  word :  being  in  itself  simply  the 
sign  of  a  case,  or  at  other  times  an  epithet; 
but,  in  its  apparent  state,  forming  (with  it- 
self) two  other  monosyllabic  words  into  a 
polysyllable.  These  combinations  have 
descended  into  subsequent  forms  of  language 
as  genuine  polysyllables,  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  them — excepting, 
possibly,  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  where, 
if  we  may  assume  a  fact,  the  intrinsic  dis- 
connection between  the  sound  and  the  cha- 


China  should  entertain  a  different  opinion, 
and  'consider  speech  as  an  altogether  second- 
ary and  subordinate  mode  of  communication,' 
is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at ;  their  exces- 
sive vanity  led  them  into  this  prejudice,  and 
maintains  them  in  it. 

"  So  far,  at  least,  no  sign  appears  of  an 
ideographic  language,  as  the  Chinese  writing 
has  been  called.  Its  object,  as  far  as  we  have 
seen,  is  not  to  recall  ideas  to  the  mind  ab- 
stracted from  sounds,  but  the  sounds  or  words 
in  which  language  has  clothed  those  ideas. 
The  written  signs  do  not,  indeed  represent 
sounds  in  the  elementary  form  of  letters,  but 
in  the  compound  form  of  syllables  and  words. 
They  have  precisely  the  same  effect  as  our 
groups  of  letters,  and  do  not  advance  a  step 
farther  into  the  ideal  world.  Then  we  may 
say  that  it  is  not  an  idea  that  each  character 
represents,  but  a  word  ;  and  if  it  represents 
the  idea  at  all  it  is  through  the  wordwhich  it 
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calls  to  mind ;  and  such  is  the  operation  of 
our  alphabetical  writing.  The  'five  letters 
which,  placed  next  to  each  other,  form  the 
word  horse,  present  to  our  minds  the  idea  of 
the  animal  so  called,  quite  as  well  as  the  ho- 
rizontal and  perpendicular  strokes  of  the 
Chinese  character  answering  to  the  same 
word.  That  group  of  letters  might  also  be 
called  ideographic,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  but  the 
sign  of  a  spoken  word." — pp.  24,  25. 

The  question  here,  however,  is  not  wheth- 
er the  idea  is  as  well  represented,  but  wheth- 
er by  the  same  process.     Again, 

"  Man  spoke  before  he  wrote,  and  lan- 
guages were  fixed  before  any  system  of  writ- 
ing was  invented.  Before  the  invention  of 
their  characters,  the  Chinese  communicated 
by  means  of  knotted  cords  like  the  Quipos  of 
the  Peruvians.  They  might  be  yet  in  a 
savage  state  when  they  invented  their  writ- 
ing, but  nevertheless  they  spoke  and  under- 
stood each  other.  Their  ideas,  then,  had  re- 
ceived an  external  shape,  the  impression  of 
which  was  made  through  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, and  therefore  they  were  not  driven,  like 
those  born  deaf  and  dumb,  to  give  them  an 
original  form,  derived  only  from  their  sensa- 
tions. Where  a  solitary  language  exists,  be 
it  ocular  or  auricular,  ideas  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind  clothed  in  the  forms  that 
that  language  has  given  them.  The  deaf 
and  dumb  man,  before  he  has  learned  to  read, 
thinks  in  the  visible  signs  by  means  of  which 
he  communicates  with  his  fellows;  when,  by 
the  art  of  De  l'Epee  and  his  followers,  he  has 
learned  to  understand  some  written  language, 
he  thinks  in  the  groups  of  letters  or  charac- 
ters the  meaning  of  which  he  knows,  and 
which  memory  presents  to  his  recollection 
through  the  mental  eye.  Without  these  helps 
his  ideas  would  be  vague  and  confused,  hav- 
ing nothing  on  which  to  fix  themselves;  and 
they  would  be  reduced  to  the  feeling  of 
present  sensations  and  the  recollections  of 
ihe  past." — p.  25. 

These  *«  visible  signs  "  are  conventional, 
not  elementary. 

':  When  we  say  hand-maid,  we  think  of  a 
female  servant,  not  of  the  part  of  the  body 
called  the  hand.  When  we  say  Bridewell, 
we  neither  think  of  a  bride  nor  of  a  icell,  much 
less  of  St.  Bridget  or  St.  Bride,  after  whom 
the  place  was  denominated ;  we  think  only 
of  a  house  of  detention.  When  we  say  a 
hogshead,  (meaning  a  cask  to  contain  liquor,) 
we  do  not  think  of  the  animal  called  hog,  nor 
any  part  of  nis  body.  When  we  speak  of  the 
hands  of  a  ship,  we  think  of  the  men,  not  of 
their  hands.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Chinese. 
The  word  she  or  chi,  which  signifies  time,  is 
represented  in  writing  by  a  group  of  three 
characters,  which  severally  signify  the  sun, 
the  earth,  and  a  measure;  as  who  should  say, 
•the  sun  measuring  the  earth,' or  in  plainer 
language,  *  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  round 
the  earth ;'  a  very  just  and  ingenious  meta- 
phor. But,  though  these  three  characters 
separately  represent  the  several  words  affixed 


to  each,  and  through  them  the  idea  which 
those  words  contain  ;  when  grouped  together 
they  only  bring  to  mind  the  word  she,  and 
the  abstract  idea  of  time.* 

JNow  in  the  English  cases  here  quoted  is 
it  not  evident  that  the  separate  words  go  for 
nothing  in  themselves,  but,  combined,  are 
signs  of  one  idea ;  and  that  we  think  and 
perceive  by  this  alone  and  through  associa- 
tion ?  In  fact,  do  not  ideas  pass  through  our 
minds  incessantly  without  giving  us  the  time 
to  shape  them  into  words  ?  and  if  we  wish  to 
detain  them  is  it  not  by  mentally  shaping 
them  into  words  ?  To  argue  otherwise  and 
insist,  with  our  author,  that  the  word  pre- 
cedes the  idea,  would  be  to  make  the  mate- 
rial more  fleet  and  less  tangible  than  the 
immaterial — to  affirm  that  thought  is  slower 
than  speech. 

If  it  be  replied,  that  it  is  not  the  word  itself, 
but  the  idea  of  the  word  that  suggests  itself, 
this  is  but  shifting  the  ground  without  for- 
warding the  argument ;  for  it  is  only  saying 
that  we  prefer  the  idea  of  the  representation 
to  the  idea  of  the  reality,  and  in  our  wish  to 
see  the  thing  itself  we  turn,  instead,  to  its 
reflex. 

In  the  Chinese  illustrations  of  the  latter 
part  of  our  quotation,  we  think  the  Doctor 
satisfactorily  refutes  his  own  argument — and 
we  have  already  examined  a  precisely  simi- 
lar instance. 

From  his  resolute  adhesion  to  the  opinion 
that  ihe  system  in  question  represents  words 
and  not  ideas  it  naturally  arises  that  the 
learned  president  cannot  enter  in  the  feeling 
of  pleasure  boasted  by  the  Chinese  as  de- 
rived from  the  bare  inspection  of  their  writ- 
ten characters.  Having  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  process  by  which  these  impress  the 
understanding  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
formative  syste/n  of  our  alphabets,  he  is  con- 
tent to  refer,  in  a  somewhat  bantering  and 
sceptical  tone,  the  perception  of  those  "  pic- 
turesque beauties"  to  the  force  of  imagina- 
tion in  natives,  and  in  scholars  also.  The 
Chinese — says  one  of  their  writers — lay  the 
stress  on  the  characters,  not  on  the  sounds. 
Foreign  nations  prefer  sounds,  and  these  are 
sonorous  and  admirable.  The  Chinese  pre- 
fer symbols,  as  more  perspicuous  and  far 
more  readily  varied.  They  seek  delight  by 
the  (  ar.  Our  fair  characters  charm  the  eye, 
our  chief  medium  of  communication.  "  It 
seems  to  me  impossible,"  says  M.  de  Remu. 


*  '  However  complicated  any  character  may 
appear,  still  the  compound,  though  it  embrace  six 
or  seven  characters,  like  compounds  in  Greek 
and  Sungskrit,  expresses  only  one  idea,  and  still 
remains  an  adjective,  a  substantive,  a  verb  &c, 
as  capable  of  union  with  other  characters,  as  the 
simplest  character  in  the  language.  Marshm. 
Clavis  Sinica,  p.  4," 
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sat,  "  to  express  in  any  language,  the  energy 
of  those  picturesque  characters,  which  pre- 
sent to  the  eye,  instead  of  barren  conven- 
tional signs  of  pronunciation,  the  objects 
themselves,  figured  by  all  that  is  essential  in 
them,  so  that  it  would  require  many  sentenc- 
es, to  exhaust  the  signification  of  a  single 
word." 

Little  consideration  .will  suffice  to  show, 
that  if  an  agreeable  object,  a  woman,  or  a 
flower,  is  expressed  by  a  character  that  com- 
bines the  thing  itself  with  its  several  attributes, 
as  sweetness,  grace,  beauty,  so  as  to  con- 
dense  that  and  these  into  a  single  impression 
through  the  eye  on  the  sense,  the  impression 
must  be  stronger  than  when  the  result  is  at- 
tempted by  a  successive  enumeration,  which 
heightens  gradually,  but  by  that  very  gradu- 
ation partially  distracts.  A  finished  picture 
produces  a  more  striking  effect  than  when 
we  see  the  successive  finishing  strokes  ap- 
plied. A  hideous  figure,  invested  with  all 
the  attributes  of  terror,  produces  a  far  great- 
er effect  when  seen  at  once  by  the  eye  than 
when  these  attributes  are  successively  as- 
sumed ;  and  still  more  than  when  read  of,  or 
described.  This  last  is  the  more  appropri- 
ate s:mile,  since  our  words  excite  the  ideas 
for  the  understanding,  while  Chinese  charac- 
ters ha.f-picture  the  objects  on  the  retina ; 
and  those  characters  consequently  may  be 
considered  as  holding  a  power,  inferior  in- 
deed, to  the  reality,  but  superior  to  the  rela- 
tion of  it  in  words ;  they  are  a  conventional 
picturesque. 

That  there  is  some  difficulty  in  conceiving 
this  fact,  is  perhaps  an  additional  argument 
in  its  favour.  Doctor  Du  Ponceau  admits 
the  occasional  validity  of  an  argument  a  pri- 
ori, and  uses  it  himself.  We  here  follow 
the  example :  for  as  the  mind  creates  no- 
thing, but  at  the  utmost  simply  combines  the 
results  of  its  own  or  of  others  experience,  we 
may  fairly  affirm  that  our  experience  of  al- 
phabets never  could  have  helped  our  alpha- 
betic races  to  the  above  conclusion  or  asser- 
tion by  the  Chinese  of  the  effect  their  charac- 
ters produce  ;  and  that  to  produce  an  effect 
so  different  from  our  experience  and  so  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  when  asserted  and  untried, 
must  require  a  system  essentially  different 
from  our  own. 

If  further  proof  were  necessary  it  would 
be  found  in  this  passage  from  Marshman's 
grammar :  "  The  sound  of  no  character," 
says  he,  "  is  inherent  therein  :  it  may  be 
totally  changed  without  affecting  the  mean- 
ing of  the  character.  Thus  to  the  character 
ofyin,  a  man,  might  be  affixed  iao  or  Zee,  or 
any  other  name,  and  the  character  would 
still  convey  the  same  idea,  because  the  writ- 
ten language  speaks    wholly  to   the   eye" 


And  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  adds  : 
"  Some  characters  have  two  names  widely 
different  from  each  other." 

The  President  conceives  he  answers  this 
by  the  remark  that  ough  is  pronounced  dif- 
ferent in  ought,  bough,  dough,  through, 
enough  ;  and  that  the  sound  of  a  differs  in 
grace,  bad,  all.  We  think,  wound,  subst. 
and  verb,  would  be  a  better  illustration.  Now 
these  are  but  modifications  of  sound  produced 
by  combination,  and  resulting  from  the  vari- 
ous sources  whence  our  etymology  is  de- 
rived— partly  from  neighbouring,  partly  from 
ancient,  partly  from  oriental  nations.  They 
are,  we  repeat,  modifications,  or  at  the  ut- 
most, and  in  some  very  few  instances,  di- 
gammic  changes,  but  in  no  case,  like  the 
Chinese,  completely  and  essentially  different 
and  independent  sounds — such  as  would  be 
the  change  of  bad  to  cole  or  line ;  of  bough 
to  trip ;  of  ought  to  slide,  &c. 

u  Of  course  the  same  thing  may  happen 
with  the  Chinese  characters.  And  if  this  fact 
proves  any  thing,  it  is  rather  in  opposition  to 
Dr.  Marshman's  principle,  than  in  favour  of 
it :  for  it  proves  that  the  characters  thus  vary- 
ing their  pronunciation  may  represent  differ- 
ent words,  precisely  as  our  letters  represent 
different  elementary  sounds." — p.  35. 

If  bought,  dough,  &c,  so  grouped,  had 
each  two  sounds,  the  cases  might  be  parallel. 
Characters  are  exactly  like  groups  first,  then 
letters  or  parts  of  groups,  as  suits  our  author 
best.  If  they  have  the  qualities  of  both,  they 
can  be  neither. 

The  concluding  argument  of  this  section 
refers  to  poetry — 

"  If  the  Chinese  writings  were,  as  it  is  call 
ed,  ideographic,  or,  as  it  is  asserted  to  be,  a 
complete  ocular  language,  independent  of  the 
oral  mode  of  communication  and  unconnect- 
ed with  it,  it  would  have  its  poetry  and  its 
prose,  and  a  *tyle  peculiar  to  itself.  It  would 
be  translated,  not  read.  But  how  does  the 
fact  stand?  The  poetry  of  the  Chinese  is 
addressed  to  the  ear.  It  is  measured,  and 
has  even  recourse  for  its  harmony  to  the  jin- 
gle of  rhyme.  How  could  a  poem  be  read  if 
every  character  did  not  represent  a  single 
word,  and  if  those  characters  and  the  words 
which  they  are  intended  to  express  were  not 
placed  in  the  same  order  of  succession  ]  And 
as  to  prose.  There  are  some  who  believe 
that  there  are  beauties  in  the  selection  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  characters  in  the 
formation  of  a  period.  As  to  the  selection  ; 
if  the  character  from  among  which  one  is  se- 
lected represent  or  recall  the  same  word, 
which  they  must  necessarily  do,  I  have  shown 
that  their  etymography  can  have  no  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  which  seizes 
upon  the  word,  and  through  it  receives  the 
idea.  As  to  a  different  arrangement  of  signs 
representing  different  words,  as  the  syntax  of 
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the  Chinese  language  depends  chiefly  on  their 
juxtaposition,  it  would  create  a  cacophony  in 
reading  that  word,  to  the  hearer,  make  the 
sense  of  the  characters  perfect  nonsense.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  to  accede  to  such  a 
supposition  ;  the  writing  must  servilely  follow 
the  words  spoken,  otherwise  there  will  be 
two  different  languages,  and  one  must  be 
translated  into  the  other.  But  this  is  not  pre- 
tended. Besides,  prose  as  well  as  poetry  is 
written  for  the  ear  and  not  for  the  eye. 
There  is  a  harmony  ©f  sounds  which  every 
writer  is  bound  to  attend  to,  and  to  attempt 
to  combine  it  with  a  supposed  harmony  of 
signs,  would  be  a  task,  in  my  opinion,  beyond 
the  power  of  talent  and  of  genius,  however 
exalted,  to  compass." — pp.  35,  36. 

Referring  to,  rather  than  repeating  former 
arguments,  we  shall  merely  say,  that  if  from 
his  earliest  years  a  Chinese  understands  that 
a  certain  character  is  to  recall  a  certain  sound, 
it  will  do  so  with  him  as  regularly  as  if  the 
character  absolutely  expressed  that  sound. — 
The  figure  2  does  not  express  the  sound  we 
give  to  it,  but  implies  or  recalls  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  line  would  thus  furnish  a  rhyme  to 
true,  though  its  appearance  amongst  syllables 
might  be  irregular  enough.  But  our  author 
everywhere  repeats  that  such  a  process  is 
translating,  not  reading.  The  objection  is 
not  to  the  act,  but  to  the  word  ;  to  translate 
is  to  render  from  one  language  into  another, 
but  he  insists  that  characters  do  not  form  a 
language  ;  it  cannot  then,  by  his  own  show- 
ing, be  called  translating.  But  the  term  is  a 
mere  quibble,  and  our  objection  little  better. 
We  need  not  stand  on  either  ;  the  idea  or 
thing  has  a  representative  sign  or  written 
character  ;  and  a  spoken  sign  or  term  :  the 
two  may  be  independent  of  each  other,  yet 
not  be  the  more  for  this  unconnected,  as  Dr. 
Du  Ponceau  would  dextrously  imply ;  but 
proceed  collaterally,  like  the  two  sides  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  from  the  idea,  or  common 
point  of  junction,  to  their  basis  in  the  mind, 
where  they  are  connected  with  each  other. 

We  take  as  a  specimen  of  Chinese  poetry 
the  commencement  of  the  Ode  on  Tea. 

Mei-hoa  che  pou  yao 
Fo-cheou  hiang  tsie  kie, 
Soung-che  ouei  fang  ny  ; 
San  pin  tchou  tsing  ktie. 
Pong  y  tche  kio  tang, 
Ou  tend  tcheng  koang  hiue, 
Houo  heou  pien  yu  hie, 
Ting  yen  y  cheng  mie. 
Yue  Ngueou  po  sien  jou, 
Tan  lou  ty  tchan  yue., 
Ou  yun  king  tai  pan 
Ko  ou,  pou  ko  choue. 

Suppose  every  individual  had  been  ac- 
customed through  life  to  give  these  sixty 
Chinese  words  as  the  sound  of  the  first  sixty 
of  our  numercial  figures,  and  no  other,  would 


not  each,  on  seeing  those  figures  so  placed 
in  fives,  give  them,  from  one  to  sixty,  the 
Chinese  sounds  as  they  appear  before  us  ? — 
And  would  any  one  pretend  that  these  figures 
therefore  contained  in  themselves  those  (al- 
phabetic) sounds  ?  It  follows  then  that  all 
Chinese  wonld  read  alike  the  characters  that 
represent  those  sounds  as  conventionally  es- 
tablished, and  much  the  same  as  if  they  were 
written  for  us  alphabetically,  and  hie  and  mie 
would  rhyme  sufficiently,  though  no  part  of 
the  written  character  hi£  conesponds  with 
any  part  of  the  written  chatacter  for  mie. 

Doctor  Du  Poncheau  further  makes  use  of 
an  argument  or  assumption,  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  strangely  contrary  to  universal 
experience,  namely,  that  from  "  words  spelt 
in  the  same  manner  no  confusion  ensues." 

*c  Nor  would  it  in  the  Chinese,  if  one 
character  only  was  employed  to  represent 
all  the  words  which  are  pronounced  in  the 
same  manner.  M.  Remusat  himself  gives 
us  a  fact  in  support  of  this  proposition,  too 
strong  to  be  omitted.  He  says,  that  at  this 
time  the  merchants,  mechanics,  and  other 
unlettered  men  in  China,  paying  very  little 
attention  to  the  symbols,  are  contented 
with  making  use  of  one  single  character  for 
each  pronunciation,  in  whatever  sense  the 
syllable  may  be  used,  while  the  literati 
write  them  with  different  characters. 

Now,  nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than 
that  if  any  thing  peculiarly  requires  clear- 
ness in  the  mode  of  writing,  it  is  the  con- 
tracts of  merchants  and  mechanics,  and 
their  correspondence  on  matters  of  busi- 
ness. This  act  appears  to  me  sufficient 
to  settle  the  whole  question." — p.  64. 

The  author  is  a  scholar,  but  can  have 
made  tittle  use  of  his  acquired  learning  in 
this  assertion.  We  put  it  to  every  man  liv- 
ing, if  confusion  does  not  constantly  arise 
from  the  source  referred  to  ?  And  if  it  is  not 
merely  from  the  context  that  the  sense  in 
these  cases  is  discoverable,  who  can  tell 
whether  the  word  sound,  the  Doctor's  own 
illustration,  standing  singly,  signifies  •■  noise, 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  healthy,  orthodox,  or  try- 
ing a  depth  ?."  Is  not  the  omission  of  the 
diacritical  points  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian ; 
the  adoption,  through  negligence,  of  one  or- 
thography for  total  different  words  ;  the  con- 
founding by  one  sign  ^>  #>  s,  t,p,  for  instance  ; 
by  *>  ch,  j,  kh,  h ;  by  a  d  and  z  ;  by  ^j  z,  r, 
and  zh;  an  endless  stumbling-block  to  na- 
tives themselves  ?  But  in  the  particular  case 
of  merchants  and  mechanics,  does  not  the 
Shekesteh  writing  of  Persia,  and  Hindostan 
use  but  a  single  character  for  each  pronunci- 
ation, without  reference  to  scientific  correct- 
ness of  orthography,  as  t,  k,  t,  for  iukht  1  and 
does  not  eternal  confusion   ensue?     Is  not 
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this  the  objection,  too,  to  stenographic  writing 
in  every  newspaper  printing-office  ?  And 
did  not  "  the  man  of  business,"  in  Joe  Mil- 
ler, who  represented  things  by  "one  single 
character,"  create  some  confusion  by  charg- 
ing his  customer  with  a  cheese  instead  of  a 
millstone  1 

We  have  endeavoured  at  this  ample  length 
in  consideration  of  his  name  and  talents,  to 
combat  the  proposition  of  Doctor  Du  Ponceau 
that  the  Chinese  characters  represent  words, 
and  ideas  only  through  them  :  and  we  have 
considered  this  in  the  only  two  shapes  into 
which  it  appears  to  us  resolvable — namely. 

1.  That  the  Chinese  character  contains, 
like  alphabetic  spelling,  the  elemeuts 
of  the  sound  or  word. 

2.  That  the  word,  or  name  of  a  thing,  pre- 
cedes the  idea  of  it  in  the  mind. 

And  we  have  striven  toishow  the  contrary  of 
both  these  assertions  by  the  facts — 

1.  That  our  groups  of  letters  give  the  spo- 
ken name  tangibly,  and  in  succession, 
to  the  eye. 

2.  That  the  Chinese  characters  give,  not 
the  spoken  name,  but  only  the  correla- 
tive sign  of  the  thing  to  the  eye. 

In  the  former  case  we  doubt  whether,  even 
in  the  alphabetic  system,  the  mind  always 
takes  cognizance  of  the  name  or  word  itself, 
though  presented  to  it. 

In  the  latter  we  consider  that  to  affirm  it 
is  to  beg  the  question,  and  to  say  that  the 
mind  thinks  in  words,  and  not  in  ideas  :  in 
which  case  we  could  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a 
word,  nor  forget  a  name,  expressing  our 
ideas. 

Noticing  that  we  conceive  the  passage  re- 
specting Clemens  of  Alexandria  to  contain  a 
slight  error,  we  may  observe,  that  Williams, 
in  his  excellent  essay  upon  hieroglyphics,  has 
proved  undeniably  that  the  picture  form  (to 
the  eye)  recalled  the  sound  (to  the  ear),  and 
that  this  last  corresponded  with  the  similar 
sound  of  the  thing  phonetically  represented  : 
so  that  the  process  in  the  first  part  was  the 
was  the  converse  of  that  in  the  latter  ;  alto- 
gether showing  that  in  some  cases  ideas  pre- 
cedes words,  in  otheis  that  words  precede 
ideas,  and  therefore  that  the  two  are  not  in- 
divisible, as  Doctor  Du  Ponceau's  argument 
would  make  them. 

Without  detracting  from  the  merits  of 
Champollion  the  younger,  we  certainly  can- 
not grant  him  the  blind  confidence  proposed 
by  our  author,  when,  in  a  totally  unfounded, 
or  at  least,  unsupported  assertion,  made  by 
that  ardent  inquirer,  the  Doctor  takes  for 
granted  that  the  former  must  have  had  good 
grounds  for  making  it.  The  principle  of 
supposing  a  thing  to  exist  because  we  have 
no  proof  of  it,  is  new  in  logic :  but  from  the 


known  changes  of  hazardous  opinions  in  the 
writings  of  Champollion,  we  must  hesitate  at 
this  free  concession  to  his  authority  on  a 
point  unproved. 

Whilst  in  the  mood  of  differing  so  widely 
from  the  learned  President  of  the  Philosoph. 
ical  Society,  we  shall  remark  upon  his 
groundless  assumption  that 

"  At  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  primi- 
tive language  was  forgotten  and  entirely 
obliterated  from  the  minds  of  men,  and 
they  were  left  to  their  own  resources  to  in- 
vent new  ones,  the  decendants  of  Noah 
had  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  as  at  the 
same  time  they  were  dispersed  through 
the  different  parts  of  the  world." — p.  37. 
The  9th  verse  of  the  11th  ch.  of  Genesis 
surely  does  not  bear  out  this  obliteration  and 
oblivion  by  the  mere  term  "confounding." 

The  sequel  seems  equally  extravagant : — 

"  Anxious  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood, some  of  them  attempted  to  express 
the  sense  of  a  whole  proposition  by  a  sin- 
gle word.  Someancestorof  the  Delaware 
Indians,  being  invited  by  his  neighbor  to 
partake  of  some  food,  said,  Nschingiwipo- 
ma,  and  made  him  understand  by  signs 
that  it  meant,  '  I  do  not  like  to  eat  with 
you.'  To  his  mistress  he  said,  Kdahoatel, 
and  that  was  to  say,  I  love  you;  to  which 
she  doubtingly  answered,  Mattakdahoaliwi, 
'  You  do  not  love  me.'  Thus,  by  endeav- 
ouring to  say  a  great  deal  at  once,  a  poly- 
synthetic  language  was  formed,  which,  in 
the  course  of  time,  was  regularized  by 
method  ;  for  without  some  method  in  lan- 
guage, it  would  be  impossible  for  men  to 
understand  each  other. 

"  In  some  other  country,  say  in  China, 
or  in  the  country  of  the  Othomi  Indians, 
whether  from  the  difficulty  of  articulating 
sounds,  or  from  some  other  cause,  men 
stuck  to  syllables,  and  conveyed  their  ideas 
successively,  affixing  to  each  a  simple  or 
compound  articulation,  that  is  to  say,  a 
simple  elementary  vocal  sound,  or  a  sylla- 
ble. Thus  were  formed  monosyllabic 
languages." — p.  38. 

We  are  aware  that  in  Esquimaux  the  few 
numerals  (and  we  take  the  strongest  case) 
are  long  polysyllabic  terms  ;  the  three  ex- 
pressed by  thirteen  syllables.  But  will  Doc- 
tor Du  Ponceau  take  upon  himself  to  say  that 
these  are  not  compound  words,  and  never 
were  so  1  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  they 
were  in  their  origin  decomposeable  syllables 
or  words,  rudely  distinguishing,  the  exact 
number  signified  from  other  objects  ?  Is  not 
such  clumsy  attempt  at  distinguishing,  the 
very  characteristic  of  uncivilized  races,  and 
even  ofprovincials,  though  in  a  less  degree? 
And  does  not  civilization  check  this  redund- 
ance of  language  by  symplifying  it  to  single 
and  definite  terms  ?     Writing  diminishes  the 
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extreme  length  of  words.  The  Ceylonese 
even  substitutes  conventional  signs  for  letters 
and  thus  the  words  are  reduced  to  half  their 
length,  as  the  Esquimaux,  &c.  might  be  also. 

But  how  can  Doctor  Du  Ponceau  imply, 
as  originally  single  words,  terms,  as  above 
quoted,  clearly  decomposeable  now  ?  In  the 
Iroquios,  for  instance,  are  not  the  words  kings 
nations,  Niyadeyoughwentsyodeashon,  Ragh- 
seanowanea,  respectively  compounds  of  these 
seven  and  ten  syllables  ?  And  this  too, 
partly  from  Oriental  languages?  Are  not 
the  verb  Tewakightaghkouh,  (I  believe,)  and 
the  adjective  Tawightaghkone,  (believing,) 
varied  forms  of  Tessightaghkouh,  (belief)  ? 
Is  not  in  these,  as  in  the  word  angel  also, 
(Karonghyakeghroh?wn,)  the  idea  of  one 
thing  obviously  deduced  from  the  names,  at- 
tributes, &c.  of  several?  Is  not  this  precise- 
ly analogous  to  the  Chinese  Lighc,  signified 
by  Sun  and  Moon  1  For  Iroquois  informa- 
tion we  might  well  apply  to  Dr.  Du  Ponceau  ; 
will  he  allow  us  to  offer  an  illustration  from 
the  Chinese  combination  he  declares  himself 
ignorant  of?  (See  p.  303,  1.  9.)  If  Pu. 
berty  is  signified  by  Fa-shin-teih-she-how,  can 
we  not  take  it  loosely  as,  man,  feeling  love 
in  the  course  of  time,  becomes  creative  ;  or 
She-urh-ho-yew-sin,  as,  the  possession  of 
faith  reconciling  occurrences,  to  signify 
Tranquillity  1  We  may  observe,  by  the  way 
that  were  this  not  the  case,  still,  as  combining 
the  same  sound  in  part  for  the  same  meaning 
the  American  would  bear  no  parallel,  even 
in  a  spoken  tongue,  to  the  written  language 
of  China,  whose  similarity  of  character  is  not 
the  representative  of  identity  of  idea. 

But  to  return.  We  find  Doctor  Du  Pon- 
ceau further  indulging  in  two  very  bold, 
and,  we  will  venture  to  say,  more  than  sus- 
picious assertions;  first,  that  the  Indians 
aforesaid  never  had  any  songs  ;  and,  second, 
ly,  that  grammatical  forms  are  rarely  bor- 
rowed by  nations  even  from  their  neigh- 
bours. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  allegations,  we 
must  observe  that  it  contradicts  all  past  and 
even,  to  some  degree,  our  every-day  expe- 
rience. In  civilized  society,  where  the 
passions  are  much  under  control,  emotion 
constantly  breaks  out  in  a  prolongation  of 
certain  sounds:  it  requires  little  effort  to  a  r- 
range  these  into  tones,  or  as  songs  :  and 
this  fact,  which  we  considered  more  largely 
in  our  last  October  No.  (*'  Arabian  Antiqui- 
ty"), is  borne  out  by  a  passage  to  precisely 
the  same  effect  quoted  by  Mr.  Davis  (in  his 
valuable  account  of  China)  from  a  Chinese 
writer.  We  may  add,  that  as  since  every 
nation  of  which  we  can  form  a  tolerable 
judgment  commenced  its  literature  with 
songs,   we    have    no    right  to  suppose,  still 


less  possitively  to  affirm  with  Doctor  Du 
Ponceau,  the  reverse  of  this  as  respects  the 
Indians,  of  whose  early  habits  and  origin 
we  know  nothing  whatever. 

It  may  here  be  the  place  to  notice  the  ex- 
travagant opinion  of  Voltaire  and  the  earli- 
er sceptics,  followed  by  Malte-Brun  and 
the  fancy-loving  learning  of  Niebuhr; — an 
opinion,  too,  embraced  with  modifications 
by  the  more  sober  judgment  of  Von  Hum- 
boldt himself,  that  the  American  Indians 
are  a  wholly  different  aboriginal  race  from 
that  of  the  old  world.  It  is  boldness  to  an 
excess  which,  in  the  case  of  men  so  justly 
distinguished  in  general  for  the  highest 
mental  attributes,  we  shall  certainly  not 
presume  to  characterize,  to  set  up  a  theory 
wholly  presumptive  in  opposition  to  estab- 
lished facts — facts  which  no  learning  can 
shake,  no  hardihood  question.  The  Amer- 
ican tribes  of  the  north  invariably  refer 
their  origin  to  migrations  from  the  quarters 
which  form  the  point  of  contact  between 
Asia  and  America  :  there  exists  a  rude  iden- 
tity of  many  customs  amongst  them  with 
those  of  the  earliest  eastern  nations:  simi- 
larity of  veneration  likewise  is  preserved 
for  the  very  wrecks  of  certain  identical 
names,  offices,  and  feelings :  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  names  of  the  oldest  tribes,  wherever 
significant  in  their  own  language,  precisely 
corresponded  to  those  of  Asiatic  nations! 
and  wherever  the  same  have  no  meaning  or 
definite  etymology  in  their  own  tongues, 
that  etymology  may  invariably  be  found, 
and  always  on  the  same  principle,  in  the 
Scytho-Tatar  languages.  Another  fact, 
but  too  long  disregarded,  is,  that  their  al- 
phabetic and  even  grammatical  systems  in 
their  numbers,  deficiencies  and  excesses, 
advantages  and  defects,  are  intrinsically  the 
same  as  those  of  original  Asia. 

If  these  coincidences  are  the  mere  off- 
spring of  chance,  then  all  toher  coinciden- 
ces may  be  equally  attributed  to  it, and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  identity.  If  they  are, 
as  may  be  argued,  the  result  of  a  mere 
analagou  snature,  what  proof,  or  what  proba- 
bility is  there,  we  ask,  that  those  analagous 
natures  are  different  and  not  identical  ? 

Is  then  the  sacred  and  founded  record  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  be  doubted  or  dis- 
regarded, in  the  pure  and  abstract  love  of 
a  theory  which  res»s  on  no  basis,  ends  in  no 
conclusion ! 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  former  ex- 
tend to,  and  even  of  necessity  include  the 
second  assertion ;  that  nations  rarely  bor- 
row their  grammatical  forms  from  each 
other.  How,  we  would  ask,  does  it  happen 
then  that  the  totally,  or  almost  totally,  differ- 
ent languages  of  America,  from  North  to 
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south,  have  but  one  general  grammatical 
structure?  And  can  Doctor  Du  Ponceau 
forget  that  he  himself  has  been  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  discoverers  of  this  truth? 
Did  even  the  entire  obliteration  of  Babel 
annihilate  words,  those  spoken  characters  of 
ideas,  and  yet  leave  in  existence  (what  he 
asserts  to  be  impossible  absurdity)  ideas, 
without  words'?  For  he  surely  cannot  ima- 
gine the  yet  more  palpable  absurdity  of  a 
grammatical  structure,  or  arrangement  of 
words  surviving  the  words  that  compose 
it. 

Yet,  whether  or  not  the  signs  of  ideas 
represent  also  and  of  necessity,  equally,  the 
sounds  of  those  ideas — the  fact  either  way, 
we  submit,  has  no  positive  connection  with 
its  assumed  consequence ;  viz.  that  nations 
speaking  different  languages  cannot,  as  is  ge- 
nerally asserted,  communicate  freely  in  the 
Chinese  character.  We  shall  give  Doctor 
Du  Ponceau's  own  words. 

'*  Indeed,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
idioms  of  the  nations  in  the  vicinity  of  China 
should  bear  a  great  analogy  to  that  of  the 
Chinese,  to  have  made  the  former  adopt,  with- 
out an)  alteration,  the  characters  of  the  lat- 
ter, so  as  to  be  able  to  read,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, books  written  in  a  different  idiom  ;  the 
structure  of  both  languages,  the  syntax,  the 
order  in  which  the  words  are  placed,  the  in- 
versions, the  metaphors,  should  be  exactly 
the  same ;  the  particles  and  signs  of  relation 
should  always  be  employed  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, and  put  in  the  same  place  ;  all  these 
analogies  would  suppose  a  complete  similari- 
ty in  the  genius  of  all  those  languages,  and 
that  would  be  a  phenomenon  which  the  differ- 
ence between  the  words  would  render  still 
more  difficult  to  explain.  It  will  not  there- 
fore excite  surprise,  to  find,  on  examination, 
that  things  are  not  exactly  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, which  it  will  be  easy  to  demonstrate." 
— p.118. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  room  to  dis- 
cuss the  propriety  of  illustrating,  as  is  gene- 
rally done,  this  question  of  pasigraphy  by 
figures  or  numerals.  Different  nations,  it  is 
true,  understand  figures  alike,  though  they 
name  them  differently  ;  as  the  one  of  En- 
gland is  the  eek  of  Persia.  But  this  is  only 
an  imperfect  parallel ;  for  the  numeral  ap- 
pears but  as  a  fixed  quantity  always — its 
very  principle  is  isolation,  while  that  of 
words  is  combination,  and  the  arrangement 
of  these,  as  the  above  quotation  shows,  may, 
and  does,  vary,  while  the  numeral  preserves 
its  own  meaning  without  any  modification 
whatever. 

The  probabilities  seem  to  us  decidedly  in 
favour  of  Doctor  Du  Ponceau's  argument ; 
but  the  question,  as  we  have  already  remark- 
ed, is  one  of  fact,  and  the  author's  opponents 


are  our  distinguished  countryman  and  trav- 
eller, Captain  F.  W.  Beechey,  R.  N. ;  and 
a  writer  in  the  Canton  Register,  whose  ex- 
perience, .he  declares,  has  proved  the  con- 
trary ;  to  say  nothing  of  various  other 
sinologists,  Mr.  Davis  included,  to  whose  in 
teresting  volumes  (vol.  ii.  p.  147,)  we  refer 
the  reader  for  the  statement  generally  re- 
ceived.* We  shall  simply  observe  that  if 
two  nations  give  different  sounds  to  the  same 
character,  it  is  clear  this  cannot  express  in 
itself  one  particular  sound  only. 

But  we  doubt  the  connection  of  the  two 
arguments  :  it  is  obvious,  we  apprehend,  that 
whether  the  Cochin  Chinese  reads  as  Ma-qui 
what  the  Chinese  calls  Mo-Kouey,  both  un. 
derstand  the  same  thing  by  it — Devils,  In 
like  manner,  if  the  former  calls  Trai  what 
the  latter  calls  Ko,  both  receive  the  same 
idea  from  it — Fruit.  Consequently,  a  char- 
acter is  but  the  element  of  one  fixed  sound 
everywhere,  oris  the  mere  conventional  sign 
of  two,  or  of  twenty,  sounds,  it  bears  but  a 
single  sense  under  every  variety  of  denomi- 
nation ;  and  therefore  the  question  of  sense 
has  nothing  of  necessary  dependence  upon 
that  of  sounds.  The  form  of  the  Hebrew  v, 
Shin,  assimilates  perfectly,  and  especially  in 
its  ancient  shape,  (see  Giovan  Bait  is ta  Pala- 
tino.  Lettera  Antica  et  Moderna,  Roma, 
mdxxxxv.)  to  that  of  the  Chinese  character 
of  a  Ship,  and  nearly  approximates  to  it  in 
sound,  yet  signifies  only  Substance.  The 
zigzag  line  which  in  some  Chinese  characters 
represents  water  (shwy),  in  Egyptian  gives 
the  sound  both  of  s  and  m,  and  signifies 
water  also. 

We  consider  ourselves  to  have  made  out 
our  third  allegation,  that  the  assertions  of 
Doctor  Du  Ponceau  are  not  supported  by 
any  proof  ;  for  in  the  passages  already  quot- 
ed, where  there  is  the  greatest  appearance  of 
it.  there  seems  to  us  to  be  also  the  greatest 
failure  of  argument, 

On  the  question  of  the  perfect  adaptation, 
however  of  the  Chinese  characters  for  a 
system  of  scientific  pasigraphy,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  express  strong  doubts  ;  and  the 
more  so  as  Mr.  Davis,  whose  attainments  in 
the  Chinese  tongue  no  man  can  dispute,  and 
who  seems,  in  the  work  already  referred  to, 
to  incline  to  this  eligibility,  has  himself  been 
accused  of  a  serious  error  :  but  this  most 
unjustly.  The  case  serves  at  least  for  a 
curious  illustration.  It  will  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  all,  that  this  learned  sinologist  has 
given  a  translation  of  the  motto  upon  a  por- 
celain vessel  in  his  volumes.  His  translation 
is  seriously  impugned  by  a  writer  in  one  of 
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our  Indian  newspapers,  who  asserts  also  that 
he  had  shown  it  to  a  native  Chinese  teacher, 
and  that  the  latter  recognized  the  line  in  ques- 
tion as  the  first  of  a  well-known  Chinese 
couplet,  and  supplied  the  second  from  me- 
mory. It  is  nevertheless  but  common  jus- 
tice to  state,  that  European  scholars  who 
have  resided  many  years  in  China,  agree 
thai  Mr.  Davis'  translation  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect, and  that  the  Chin\man  is  decidedly  in 
the  wrong,  both  as  to  the  altered  sense  of 
the  first  line,  and  its  contusion  with  the 
second.  If  such  difference  of  opinion  can 
exist  as  to  the  meaning  of  characters,  we 
doubt  of  their  eligibility  to  the  purposes  of 
pasigraphic  science  universally. 

With  regard  to  the  relation,  whether  of 
affinity  or  contrast,  between  the  Chinese  and 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  systems,  notwithstand- 
ing the  length  to  which  our  present  paper 
has  run,  we  must  be  permitted  to  make  a 
few  observations. 

But  first,  of  China,  we  may  incidentally 
remark,  that  notwithstanding  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  her  characters  for  stereotype 
printing,  as  noticed  by  Davis,  yet  the  art  of 
printing  was  not  known  there  till  the  tenth 
century  after  Christ.  It  is  obvious  then  that 
she  could  have  had  no  notion,  directly  or 
through  intermediate  nations  in  early  days, 
of  that  Assyrian  process,  which  printed  or 
stereotyped  their  mystic  cuneiform  charac- 
ters upon  the  bricks  of  Babylon,  &c;  and 
between  which  and  the  transfer  of  the  pro- 
cess to  paper,  there  could  otherwise  have 
been  but  a  short  interval. 

That  China  was  early  separated  from  the 
rest  of  mankind  we  see,  if  only  from  this 
one  instance,  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt.  ; 
any  more  than  that  Egypt  was  early  peopled 
by,  and  remained  in  constant  intercourse 
with  other  nations.  From  these  facts  we 
may  draw  a  conclusion,  essentially  distinct, 
we  believe,  from  any  that  has  ever  been  offer- 
ed before  ;  and  which,  if  correct,  may  go  far 
to  explain  the  causes  of  difference  in  the 
two  hieroglyphic  systems,  as  they  are  vul- 
garly termed. 

It  is  consonant  with  experience  to  believe 
that  pictures  formed  the  first  mode  of  ex- 
pressing ideas  of  objects:  and  Mr.  Cory, 
with  that  distinguished  ability  for  which  we 
have  ever  given  him  credit,  has  successfully 
applied  this  fact  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
earliest  traditions  of  mankind.  It  is  assert- 
ed however  everywhere,  and  in  especial  for 
Egypt  and  China,  that  Pictures  led  to  Pic- 
ture-Writing, and  that  thence  arose  Charac- 
ters— the  signs  of  China,  and  the  syllabaries 
of  the  West". 

Do.'tor  Du  Ponceau,  with  many  others, 
has  justly  remarked  upon  the  necessary  im- 
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perfection  of  these  picture.signs,  and  the 
very  confined  mode  of  communication  they 
must  induce,  intermingled  at  the  best  with 
arbitrary  or  conventional  signs.  Widely, 
and  in  fact  universally,  as  the  opinion  has 
been  received,  of  the  correctness  of  the 
foregoing  process  in  all  its  stages,  we  must 
express  our  doubts  of  it  to  a  great  extent — i. 
e.  almost  entirely,  everywhere. 

The  Chinese  writers  may  be  thought  de- 
cisive on  this  point,  so  far  as  regards  their 
own  country  ;  and  they  do  most  unquestion- 
ably affirm  that  Pictures  led  to  Picture-writ- 
ing This  is  the  point  where  our  scepticism 
begins.  We  would  fain  examine  their  evi- 
dence, generally  and  in  mass,  for  the  sake  of 
conciseness. 

Pictures,  say  they,  led  to  Picture-writing. 
There  is  no  clear  proof,  we  think,  existing 
of  this  ;  and  beyond  a  few  casual  efforts  we 
do  not  believe  the  assertion.  Our  doubts 
refer  both  to  the  history  and  the  probability 
of  the  fact. 

In  Morrison's  Chinese  Dictionary  the 
forms  ofsome  picture-writings  are  given  from 
their  native  writers.  They  are  but  few,  and 
confessedly  a  secondary  invention,  by  Paou- 
she.  This,  therefore,  does  not  advance  us 
one  step  nearer  the  truth,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  those  specimens  are  authorities, 
that  they  are  received  as  such  by  the  Chi- 
nese, and  that  their  authenticity  is  uncontra- 
dicted by  authority  equal  to  that  which  sup- 
ports it. 

The  fact  entirely  rests  upon  an  apparent 
probability,  and  as  such,  would  be  embraced 
in  general,  and  without  consideration.  Yet, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  there  are 
several  accounts,  all  differing,  some  contra- 
dictory of  the  rest,  and  some  from  their  very 
nicety  erroneous.  The  marks  on  the  tor- 
toise's shell,  constellations,  footprints  of 
animals  and  birds,  are,  collectively  and  va- 
riously, stated  to  have  been  the  origin  of  char- 
acters ;  either,  as  some  affirm,  by  direct 
imitation,  or  according  to  others,  by  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  written  signs.  Now  this 
last  is  itself  clearly  a  distinct  process  from 
pictures,  and  not  less  so  from  the  diminished, 
or  picture-signs,  both  these  being  imitative, 
while  that  was  arbitary  ;  for  it  is  never  pre- 
tended that  the  characters  were  meant  to 
give  the  idea  of  footprints  merely — they  were 
simply  shape  or  lines  applied  to  and  hinting 
ideas,  without  picturing  them.  These  va- 
rious forms  too  were  not  made  at  once  ;  but 
successive  systems  arose  for  successive  indi- 
viduals. Thus  the  Tortoise-characters  were 
invented  in  the  time  of  Tayu,,  and  the  Ho-tu, 
in  the  time  of  Fohi,  and  so  forth  ;  but  Fohi 
and  Ta-yu  were  distinct  personages  by  the 
native  accounts,  whereas  the  Ho-tu  charac- 
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ters  are  identical  with  the  Tortoise.  These 
few  facts,  and  there  are  abundance  more, 
suffice  to  show  the  utter  doubt,  confusion, 
contradiction,  and  ignorance,  that  reign 
through  the  very  sources  of  information, 
and  they  serve  to  prove  that  the  early 
history  of  writing  in  China  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  ;  for  of  their  immense  varieties 
of  characters — and  a  single  series  contains 
above  thirty  ; — one  mountain  seventy-two ; — 
all,  it  seems  were  derived  either  from  others, 
or  from  imitation  of,  not  the  absolute  forms 
but  portions  of  the  forms,  of  birds,  &c. 
This  last  source  may  have  given  a  phonetic 
basis,  now  forgotten. 

Symbols,  according  to  the  most  probable 
data,  were  the  invention  of  Tsang-hee,  in  the 
reign  of  Hwang-te  :  and  previous  to  this,  as 
Dr.  Kidd  and  Dr.  Morrison  inform  us,  i.  e. 
up  to  the  year  2600,  b.  c.,  knotted  cords 
were  in  use,  like  the  Peruvian  quipos  ;  in 
other  words,  picture-writing  was  unknown 
altogether.  How  then  can  we  credit  the 
Chinese  writings,  that  affirm  this  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  characters?  Be  it  distinctly 
understood  that  the  term  symbols  used  above, 
is  to  be  considered  as  meaning,  not  imitative 
forms,  but  arbitrary  signs — such  as  the  bird- 
marks  already  mentioned,  which  were  suc- 
ceeded by  imitation  of  objects.  As  the  Ta- 
chuen-wan,  of  Chow,  800,  b.  c.  :  a  whim  to 
carry  hieroglyphics  to  the  utmost. 

Now  as  the  oldest  forms  of  character 
known  are  those  of  the  inscription  of  Ta-yu, 
referred  to  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-ho  ; 
and  as  these  are  not  in  the  least  imitative, 
what  basis  is  there  in  history  for  the  picture- 
writing  story? 

But  is  this  mode  really  as  probable  in  itself 
as  is  considered  ?  We  make  no  question  of 
absolute  pictures,  as  men  might  draw  these 
for  posterity  in  order  that  all  might  under- 
stand great  or  public  events ;  but  could 
natural  objects,  as  sun  or  moon,  a  man,  a 
horse,  a  dog,  or  a  house  or  tree,  &c.  convey 
the  ideas  of  private  intercourse,  and  not 
distract  oftener  than  illustrate.  A  mouth 
and  an  apple,  for  instance,  might  signify  eat 
ing,  but  also  hunger  :  arbitrary  signs  then 
must  intervene,  the  instant  pictures  changed 
to  picture-writing ;  and  this  last  could  have 
had  scarcely  an  existence  ;  it  must  have  been 
an  almost  absolute  nonentity,  used  perhaps 
as  by  the  Nabathaeans..  for  pictures,  and  for 
symbolical  attributes.  So  on  the  triumphal 
pillars  of  Sesostris,  the  male  or  female  imita- 
tive sign  typified  valour  or  cowardice. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Chinese  have  no 
authentic  original  picture-writing  ;  the  Chal- 
deans clearly  had  no  idea  of  its  original 
existence  ;  for  in  the  alphabets  preserved 
to  us  by  Ben  Washih,  the   reputed  antedi. 


luvian  letters  are  all  arbitrary,  as  far  as  it  ap- 
pears. 

But  the  Phoenicians,  it  is  said,  and  the 
Celts  and  the  Hebrews  also,  pictured  ani- 
mals,  &c.  by  letters.  If  so,  we  agree  that 
the  fact  perhaps  goes  near  to  subvert  our 
proposition  altogether.  But  we  submit  that 
the  converse  is  nearer  the  truth.  Let  us  ad- 
mit as  unquestionable  fact  the  instances  re- 
ported on  both  sides. 

The  Phcenican  Aleph  represented  an  ox. 
The  Celtic  tree-alphabet  supplied  the  element* 
of  letters,  (as  we  noticed  in  one  instance 
among  the  Chinese).  But  these,  we  affirm, 
formed  only  an  arbitrary  or  conventional 
phonetic  basis  of  letters.  Thus  in  the  for- 
mer the  ery  of  the  ox  gave  the  sound  a,  or  ra- 
ther as  the  Hebrews  and  Persians  pronounce 
it,  o  }  the  name  of  the  birch  tree,  beit,  in  the 
second,  and  of  beth,  a  house,  or  a  thorn  tree? 
in  the  third,  gave  the  sound  of  B,  and  so  on. 
Natural  objects  then,  by  this  view,  supplied  a 
basis  for  elementary  sounds  ;  for  the  name 
of  the  ox,  house,  tree,  being  given  in  the 
spoken  language  first,  on  the  subsequent  in- 
vention of  letters,  the  letter  picturing  the  ob- 
ject representing  a  sound  or  name,  was  un- 
derstood by  all  as  itself  representing  that 
sound  :  such  as  in  a  former  part  of  this  ar- 
ticle we  have  described  as  necessarily  con- 
ventional ;  but  nothing  further  :  and,  that  ba- 
sis established,  the  sources  fell  into  oblivion. 
This  clearly  then  was  also  different  from 
what  is  understood  by  Piclu re- Writing. 

Hence  the  only  original  picture-writing, 
strictly  speaking,  of  which  we  have  proofs,  is 
that  of 

EGYPT. 

We  have  in  remarking  on  the  Chinese 
system  above,  intimated  a  doubt  whether  the 
general  opinion  of  picture-writing,  as  a  sys- 
tem to  any  extent,  being  derived  from  pic- 
tures, be  not  rather  an  apparent  than  a  real 
probability.  The  transition-state  in  Egypt 
is  an  obvious  objection  :  but  is  not  this  an 
exception,  the  grounds  of  which,  on  exami- 
nation, as  differing  in  circumstance  from  any 
other,  will  strengthen  our  negation  ? 

All  the  assertions  of  ancient  authors  re- 
specting the  invention  of  writing  appear 
equally  vague,  as  equally  grounded  on  tradi- 
tion alone  (Diod.  4.  74):  but  as  the  writers 
we  shall  here  refer  to  may  fairly  be  consi- 
dered entitled  to  equal  credit,  we  shall  give 
those  assertions  the  weight  of  facts,  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other  ;  noticing  only  with  Zoe- 
ga,  that,  after  all,  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  equally  in  ignorance  on  the  subject. 

The  Egyptians,  says  Tacitus,  were  the  first 
to  express  ideas  by  outward  signs ;  they  pic- 
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tured  sentiments  by  forms  of  animals  ;  their 
hieroglyphics  were  wrought  in  stone,  (Ann. 
xi.  14).  The  Egyptians  claim  also,  he  adds, 
the  invention  of  letters,  and  say  that  the 
Phoenicians  found  legible  characters  in  use 
there,  which  they  bore  to  Greece.  It  is 
evident  that  the  accurate  historian  holds  their 
claims  to  hieroglyphics  and  to  letters  in  two 
different  degrees  of  credibility.  We  shall 
refer  to  the  second  point  hereafter. 

Lucan  affirms  that,  by  tradition,  the  Phoe- 
nicians first  assumed  to  fix  sounds  by  rude 
letters;  adding,  that  the  Egyptians  up  to  (hat 
time  had  merely  sculptured  animals  on  stone 
preserving  a  mystic  tongue  (magicas  lin- 
gua,*)   Pharsal.  1.  i.  c.  12. 

The  Phoenicians,  says  Athenasus,  were  the 
inventors  of  letters,  (1.  2.  Deipn.)  :  Cadmus 
was  a  Phoenician,  as  stated  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Str.  1.  1.)  :  Herodotus  calls 
the  Phoenicians  the  bearers  of  letters  ;  Dio- 
doras  calls  them  Pelasgian  :  i.  e.  from  East- 
ern Coasts. 

Plato,  as  we  have  noticed  elsewhere, 
speaks  of  the  invention  an  reputed  Syrian  ; 
and  the  Phoenicians  were  Syrians,  as  settled 
in  that  country. 

Pliny  calls  the  invention  Assyrian  ;  and 
these  were  the  lords  of  Syria,  and  used  its 
language  in  common  life. 

The  passage  in  Justin,  "  Imperium  Assy- 
rii  qui  postea  Syri  dicti  sunt,"  and  the  con- 
verse reading  of  Scaliger,  "  Syrians  called 
afterwards  Assyrians" — (Solin.),  together 
with  the  distinction  made  by  Herodotus, 
"  called  Syrians  by  the  Greeks,  by  the  bar- 
barians Assyrians,"  leave  no  doubt  here. 

We  are  farther  to  observe,  that  our  gene- 
ral notion  of  the  Assyrians,  as  Heeren  ob- 
serves, is  drawn  from  the  Jews,  as  one,  and 
a  conquering  nation  ;  whereas  the  Greeks 
applied  the  name  to  various  nations  on  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris;  but  his  remark  must 
be  received  with  limitations,  as  Dionysius, 
Kc<p.  Kt;  and  as  not  extending  to  the  Latins, 
for  Justin  after  Trogus  Pompeius,  l.  i.  2,  3, 
and  Velleius  Paterculus,  l.  i.  6,  7,  refer  to 
the  Assyrians  proper. 

The  whole,  then,  of  these  historical  testi- 
monies are  perfectly  reconcileable  with  each 
other,  and  all  unite  against  the  Egyptian 
claim  as  to  the  original  letters. 

jMoses,  apparently  without  a  miracle,  since 
he  has  not  recorded  it,  could  read  the  Tables 
of  the  Law.  He  might  have  learned  them 
either  in  Egypt  or  in  Syria  ;  in  Midian  with 
Jethro,  or  else  after  the  Exodus  in  the  desert. 
Mahommed  acquired  them  similarly. 

The  crr<HX£iwi  ypa<pjv  of  Sanchoniatho,  in  re- 
cording Thoth's  invention,  though  rendered 
by  Mr.  Cory — Letters,  might  refer  equally 
in  arrangement,  as   of  the  Zodiac. 


to  signs 


(Euseb.  and  Sal  mas.)  It  must  probably  ever 
remain  doubtful  whether  Thoth  compiled  his 
History  from  mere  pictures  alone ;  but  if 
otherwise,  ho  could  not  have  invented  hiero- 
glyphic or  alphabetic  writing.  Was  Thoth 
really  an  Egyptian  ? 

The  Syro-Phoenicians,  then,  had  the  repu- 
tation of  the  alphabet,  not  the  Egyptians; 
but  the  Egyptian  literati  or  priests  used 
pictures  figurative/y,  symbolically,  and  pho- 
netically;  and  their  progress  towards  letters 
is  unquestionable.  So  far  as  we  see,  howe- 
ver, these  modes  were  imperfect,  voluminous, 
and  clumsy  in  the  last  degree,  and  employed 
only  in  religious  and  state  documents,  public 
edicts,  contracts,  &c  originally.  The  Na- 
bathaeans  and  Brahmins  furnish  somewhat 
parallel  cases. 

Of  these  hieroglyphics  such  infinite  varie- 
ties exist  as  to  make  us  suspect  the  necessity 
of  infinite  numbers  of  systems.  Des  Guig- 
nes,  it  is  true,  pretended  to  have  found  a  key 
of  214  characters  in  those,  as  in  the  Chinese; 
but  his  work,  however  curious,  has  never 
been  published,  though  it  might  be  worth 
bringing  forward  now;  and  he  wrote  in  ig- 
norance of  recent  discoveries. 

We  cannot  wonder  then  that  the  infinity 
of  signs  produced  infinite  confusion ;  and  if 
moderns,  as  Kircher  and  others,  have  read 
the  philosophy  of  life  and  the  psalms  of  Da- 
vid in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  it  is  con- 
soling to  know  or  suppose  that  the  vulgar  of 
Egypt  were  no  better  informed.  But  we 
have  no  trace  at  all  of  approximation  between 
the  Phoenician  letters  and  the  Egyptian 
picture-writing,  or  the  letters  immediately 
derived  from  this. 

The  origin  of  letters  therefore  is  not  trace- 
able to  a  system  of  picture-writing.  Far- 
ther, as  presumptions, 

Admitting  the  stone  in  Athanasi's  collec- 
tion to  the  antiquity  claimed  for  it,  we  have 
there  proof  of  hieroglyphics  in  the  time  of 
Joseph  at  oldest.  The  oldest  proof  of  Letters 
is  of  the  time  of  Cadmus,  i.  e.  in  round  num- 
bers, 200  years  later;  and  Job,  who 
wished  his  words  written  down,  engraved 
with  a  pen  of  iron  in  lead  and  on  the  rock,  is 
admitted  of  superior  antiquity  to  Moses  and 
the  Exodus.  He  was  a  borderer  of  Chaldea, 
where  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are  not  pre- 
tended to  have  been  used,  but  where  Letters, 
if  not  really  invented  there,  were,  from  the 
very  circumstance  of  this  attribution,  in  early 
use.  The  Assyrian  letters,  according  to 
Herodotus,  were  used  monumentally  by 
Darius  the  Persian,  and  his  predeces- 
sors' monumental  inscriptions  in  Persia  are 
in  the  cuneiform  character  ;  no  way  resem- 
bling the  old  hieroglyphic  pictures  and  pic- 
ture-writings, but  proceeding  on  a  different 
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system  entirely ;  for  they  unite  aspirates  with 
vocals,  rudely  but  ingeniously,  to  produce 
sounds,  and  combine  elements  into  alphabetic 
words. 

The  words  of  Job,  ch,  xix.  are  indicative 
only  of  a  public  inscription  ;  as  in  lead,  on 
the  rock  :  but  his  wish  that  his  adversary 
would  write  a  register,  or  book,  of  his  errors, 
(and  Job  alone  could  have  borne  the  reading 
of  it,)  intimates  that  letters  were  then  suffi- 
ciently common  to  be  applied  to  private 
purposes  ;  and  this  holds  even  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  imaginary  adversary  of  this 
(presumed  Arabian)  prince  was  a  prince 
also. 

Admitting,  then,  Thoth's  invention  of 
hieroglyphics,  the  above  shows  that  Letters 
were  freely  in  use  out  of  Egypt  within  about 
a  century  and  a  half  after  Thoth's  invention  ; 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
considerable  time  in  those  early  ages  elapsed 
between  the  first  formation,  and  the  free  use, 
of  an  alphabetic  system — possibly  the  cunei- 
form, as  we  have  shown,  and  perhaps  others 
also.  (Diodorus,  1.  5.)  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  tradition  of  centuries  between  the 
Egyptian  and  Phoenician  inventions,  the 
cuneiform,  or  some  such,  must  have  been 
almost  or  quite  cotemporary  with  the  hiero- 
glyphic system.  Had  this  last  been  long 
previous  to  the  other,  it  must  have  spread  ; 
for  other  nations  would  have  borrowed  the 
idea,  even  if  the  key  of  the  existing  system 
had  been  withheld  from  them,  and  tiny 
would  have  made  something  resembling,  if* 
not  identical  with  it.  But  the  alphabetic 
system,  if  discovered  soon  after,  would  natu- 
rally prevent  its  diffusion. 

Picture-writing  therefore  was  not,  so  far 
as  appears,  the  prototype  of  the  alphabetic 
writing  in  Phoenicia,  in  Persia,  or  in  China. 
Consequently  it  is  not  the  primary,  and  first 
essentially  necessary  modification  of  pictures 
into  writing. 

How  then  came  it  so  in  Egypt? 

We  answer — For  the  essential  purposes 
of  mysticism  and  concealment  only;  to 
uphold  the  power  of  the  priests,  by  incapaci- 
tating rivalry  in  the  knowledge  of  archives 
and  documents  ;  to  render  their  knowledge  a 
miracle,  their  rites  and  ceremonies  awful ; 
their  origin,  hopelessly  obscure;  their  influ- 
ence, universal  and  supreme. 

The  absence  of  all  literature  is  a  suspicious 
fact.  Hermes  or  Thoth  set  ihe  example  ; 
36.000  volumes  of  the  Hermesians  followed, 
we  are  told.  Yet  the  priests  could  tell  He- 
rodotus nothing  of  their  330  kings,  because 
they  left  no  monuments,  as  Mceris  and  others 
did.  Then  the  hieroglyphic  system  was  not 
so  old  as  the  330  kings ;  a  ridiculous  eonse- 
quence ;  and  also,  the  priests  could  have  no 


archives,  nor  writing  !  and  were,  at  that  time, 
behind  even  the  Greeks  in  this  branch  of 
art !  How  then  could  they  invent  Letters, 
unless  they  meanfonly  their  own  demotic? 
and  this  perhaps  is  the  invention  which  they 
claimed  according  to  Tacitus,  and  in  igno- 
rance confounded  those  with  the  Phoenician 
letters,  which  they  also  claimed,  as  we  find 
elsewhere.  Egyptian  literature  was  un. 
known  to  antiquity  as  to  ourselves,  and  the 
Coptic  MSS.  are  evidently,  from  the  charac- 
ter, as  above  shown,  late.  Had  they  then 
any  literature  after  those  early  traditions  ? 
We  may  presume  not. 

The  imperfections  of  the  Egyptian  system 
become  obvious  to  us  in  its  earliest  extant 
and  known  contact  with  foreigners — the  time 
of  Herodotus.  It  was  then  such,  that  we 
have  only  to  choose  between  wilful  falsifica- 
tion by  the  priests,  or  ignorance  in  these  of 
their  own  historical  events.  This  last  is  the 
conclusion  of  Herodotus  and  Heeren  ;  and 
the  increase  of  their  symbolical  characters, 
probably  designed  to  remedy  the  evil,  has 
probably  aggravated  it.  We  doubt  not  they 
deceived  themselves  as  well  as  others. 

It  is  soundly  remarked  (Edinb.  Rev.  Oct. 
1836),  that  the  Egyptians  and  ihe  Chinese, 
having  proceeded  to  a  certain  point,  went  no 
farther  in  their  improvement  of  written  cha- 
racters. But  the  causes  of  this  stoppage 
we  suspect  to  be  essentially  different  in  the 
two  cases.  Upon  Egypt,  we  have  dwelt 
largely. 

In  China,  where  the  doctrines  of  Confu- 
cius were  found  so  essentially  servicahle  to 
the  state,  that  the  government  embraced  and 
interlaced  itself  with  his  moral  system,  as 
others  have  done  with  leligious — and  where 
in  consequence,  as  Mr.  Davis  well  observes, 
(China,  vol.  ii.  p.  47,  &c.)  no  change  or  im- 
provement, however  slight,  is  permitted  in 
that  moral  system  ;  it  is  but  extending,  we 
submit,  the  same  principle,  to  suggest,  that 
the  written  medium  of  those  morals  is  for  the 
same  reason  unchangeably  retained.  If  ihe 
more  refined  age  and  superior  intellect  of 
Meneius  was  confined  to  illustrating  rather 
than  enlarging  on  Confucius  ;  and  the  sus- 
picious internal  policy  of  China  long  after  the 
death  of  A  eucius,  hesitated  to  grant  h.m  the 
due  honours  of  his  career  ;  we  can  uel!  ima- 
gine how  sacredly  they  would  maintain  their 
wriiten  barrier  against  all  innovation  from 
succeeding  mental  efforts,  boih  at  home  and 
from  other  countiies. 

One  scriptural  word,  tending  to  establish 
the  Christian  church,  has  been  extended  to 
support  also  the  extravagances  of  modern 
priesthood  and  assumption.  One  scriptural 
word,  tending  to  establish  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  dispensation,  has  been  misunderstood 
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as  giving  also  the  sanction  of  Deity  to  the 
extravagance  of  Egyptian  priestcraft.  The 
Noan,  or  loisdom,  of  Egypt — does  it  signify 
the  real  wisdom  of  that  land  in  all  those 
denunciations  that  mark  only  her  tendency 
to  long  established  and  besotted  corruption? 
Is  it,  can  it  be,  from  a  thousand  texts,  in  any 
way  understood  to  refer  to  more  than  her  ac- 
quisitions, perverted  and  abominable,  of 
knowledge  and  skill?  Yet  the  word  has  for 
ages,  perhaps  unconsciously,  given  a  sort  of 
divine  sanction  to  the  exaggerated  adminis- 
Iranon  of  antiquity.  There  is  enough  on  the 
soil  of  Egypt  to  impress  the  mind,  enough  in 
her  memorials  to  bewilder  thought.  Her 
relics  are  as  fragments  of  eternity  ;  her  tern- 
pies  the  home  of  infinitude.  Time  has  toiled 
there  vainly  for  ages  only  to  confess  the 
power  of  Man  ;  and  nature  has  heaped  for 
centuries  the  boundless  sands  of  the  desert 
upon  her  bosom  but  to  preserve  and  deve- 
lope  his  mightier  works.  The  history  of 
ear'h  may  sleep  beneath,  but  its  acts  are  bu- 
ried, its  language  unknown  to  the  ear;  the 
voir  e  of  Egyptian  knowl  dge  is  an  unbroken, 
unbounded  silence  ;  and  her  pregnant  hiero- 
glyphics but  the  painted  shroud  of  the  Past. 
Her  being,  like  that  of  her  own  pyramids, 
stands  vast  and  objectless;  the  mountain- 
mansion  of  a  vacant  cell;  framed  for  blind 
awe,  or  admiring  science,  to  eternize  a  mon- 
arch by  enshrouding  a  beast.  Modern  dar- 
ing has  lifted  the  veil  of  that  Holiest  Holy, 
and  found  Deify  fled,  though  the  shiine  of 
glory  remains;  the  empty  presence  of  a 
nameless  worship,  whose  rites  are  mockery 
and  its  signs  unmeaning! 

Admit  the  magnificence  of  Egypt :  yet 
what  was  Egypt  itself?  A  trampled  slave, 
the  living  footstool  ofevery  conquerer.  She 
was  the  vacant  womb,  the  inn  of  the  He- 
brew, the  Yang  of  Chinese  creation,  void, 
passive,  and  shapeless,  for  foreign  energies 
alone  to  act  upon  :  "a  servant  of  servants" 
was  the  doom  of  the  child  of  Ham  ;  and  even 
Wilkinson,  an  enthusiastic  but  a  candid 
an  I  sagacious  scholar,  rejects,  in  his  splen- 
did and  eloquent,  and  almost  rival  labours, 
the  wild  vision  of  her  native  glories. 

But  for  her  intellectual  powers:  the  wis- 
do  Ti  of  Egypt  was  secresy  ;  her  Philosophers 
sought  concealment  from  the  world.  Did 
Gieece  and  Persia,  did  Israel  or  China, 
Moses,  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Confucius,  or 
Zoroaster  hide,  like  the  Brahmins,  their 
knowledge  from  others,  and  from  them- 
selves? The  reservations  of  Herodotus' 
time  became  mystiscism  and  priestcraft  in 
the  days  ot  Plutarch  and  Horapollo ;  and 
Manetho,  the  priest,  himself  either  mistook 
his  native   and    priestly  symbols,   or  but  so 


explained  them  as  to  be  mistaken  by  man- 
kind. 

And  what,  we  would  fain  know,  was  the 
object  of  all  this  secresy,  unless  the  Egyptian 
priests  were  ashamed  to  own  the  truth? 
How  could  they,  like  the  Brahmin,  devote 
themselves  to  science,  yet  trample  out,  like 
him,  every  spark  of  the  torch  of  history. 
Every  gleam  of  the  truth  has  been  thrown 
but  by  the  stranger ;  and  the  bare  registered 
chronology  of  the  last  trusting  votary  of  their 
race  makes  loyalty  infinite,  and  elongates  an- 
tiquity into  the  impossible.  Manetho  is 
placed  on  one  horn  of  this  dilemma  ;  he  did 
not  understand  his  own  labours,  or  he  has 
left  it  unintelligible  to  us. 

The  alphabetic  characters  were  co-exist- 
ent in  the  land  with  their  own  hieroglyph- 
ics ; — and  from  one  to  two  centuries  is  the 
utmost  of  exception: — yet  the  Priests  of 
Egypt  preferred  the  latter.  This  prefer- 
ence of  the  complicated  to  the  simple,  of  the 
inefficient  to  the  effective,  arraigns  their 
judgment  if  not  their  honesty:  and  see  the 
empty  details  even  thus,  and  so  carefully 
recorded.  Their  adherence  to  this  picture- 
writing  evidently  arose  from  its  concealment 
and  mysticism  ;  and  because  this,  and  no 
other,  in  all  its  varieties  and  derivations  was 
essentially  the  Priestly  character,  the  sole 
HiERO-glyphic  in  the  world.  It  will  proba- 
bly never  afford  any  thing  beyond  a  mere 
document  or  collateral  fact. 

Egypt  with  all  her  splendours  has  never 
benefited  mankind:  her  existence  was  self- 
ish, as  a  conquered  colony.  The  toil  of 
her  subjec's  raised  those  masses  for  the 
stranger  ;  and  her  sciences,  commerce,  con- 
duct, and  foreign  intercourse,  were  all  ere* 
ated  and  perfected  by  these — or  else  lan- 
guished, unimproved  and  unnourished,  on 
her  barren  breasts.  Her  genius  for  war 
and  warlike  array  was  rivalled,  if  not  first 
infused,  by  the  barbarous  Scythian  :  her 
commerce  was  Tyrian  ;  her  merchandize 
Arabian  :  her  letters  Syrian,  if  not  her  hie- 
roglyphics also;  her  astronomy  was  Chal- 
dean ;  her  reformed  calendar  Persian ;  her 
architecture  Ethiopic;  her  anatomy  and 
medicine,  alike  Babylonian  :  but  these  were 
a  dubious  guess  and  an  arrogated  ignorance  ; 
the  former  was  only  of  exterior  form,  the 
latter  guarded  from  improvement  under  pain 
of  death.  Her  art  of  design  was  but  formal 
measurement;  her  colouring,  of  brilliant, 
half-impossible  hues.  A  stranger  taught 
her  need  to  re-mete  the  flooded  soil  by  ge- 
ometry ;  to  fix  quantities  ;  to  note  the  cardi- 
nal points;  divide  the  calendar;  and  calcu- 
late the  rising  of  the  stars;  a  stranger  too 
and  beyond  her  soil,  carried  mathematics 
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to  perfection.  Her  skill  in  sculpture  and 
the  goldsmith'3  craft  were  surpassed  by 
Etruria  and  even  India  ;  and  her  distinctive 
boast  of  the  Pyramid  itself  was  eclipsed  by 
the  labour  of  the  Pali  shepherd. 

Of  what  then  can  the  Egyptians  boast? 
— They  who  regarded  fire  as  a  devouring 
animal  were  no  better  in  their  stored  ages 
of  traditionary  wisdom  than  the  first  savage 
ignorance  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  If  such 
was  their  natural  philosophy,  could  their 
genius,  their  morals,  their  worship,  or  their 
psychology  raise  them  higher? 

Their  very  literature  was  either  borrowed 
or  unimproved  in  the  land  that  brought  it 
forth ;  their  picture  symbols  repelled  the 
two  Syrian  inventions  of  syllabic  writings 
and  alphabetic  characters.  Their  divisions 
of  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  were,  first  to 
record,  and  the  next  to  conceal,  themselves. 
Their  morals  were  but  laws;  their  philoso- 
phy, a  deeper  darkness;  their  theology,  a 
confused  phrensy  of  material  and  immate- 
rial ;  their  worship,  a  debasement  of  hu- 
manity ;  their  revelations,  mystery.  Even 
their  priests  were,  not  the  guides,  but  the 
masters  of  the  people.  Religion  with  them 
was  the  golden  chaos  of  their  craft ;  the  hu- 
man form  was  but  a  barrier  asfainst  worms  ; 
the  human  soul,  the  navigator  of  a  dismal 
swamp ;  the  aim  of  human  hopes,  to  resusci- 
tate a  beast;  and  the  shrine  erected  to  the 
worship  of  Deity  itself,  was  deemed  hon- 
oured and  sanctified  by  the  residence  of  a 
brute.  With  such  notions  as  these,  and  who 
can  wonder  that  their  subterraneous  cham- 
bers were  one  delusion  more?  or  who  can 
doubt  that  their  ideas  of  futurity  clung  to  Be- 
ing with  an  intensity  proportioned  to  its  dark, 
if  not  dreaded  incertitude  ?  Why  should  we 
then  fondly  persist  in  believing  that  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  was  their  doctrine;  and 
colour  this  with  our  own  impression  of  that 
truth,  when  it  is  clear  that  its  durability  was 
all  they  contended  for;  that  they  held  its 
migration  and  return  to  the  body  after  three 
thousand  years ;  and  to  prevent  its  disap. 
point  me.nt,  embalmed  the  body,  lest  it  should 
perish  from  the  worms.  They  furnished 
the  chambers  of  the  dead  more  carefully 
than  the  houses  of  the  living;  and  this,  it 
is  thus  evident  from  the  act  itself,  in  a  doubt- 
ful and  dark — uncertain  but  trembling — 
hope;  a  hope  too,  which  the  earth-worm 
might  mock,  and  a  reptile  annihilate  immor- 
tality !  It  was  clearly,  then,  not  a  belief  of 
futurity — a  place  for  souls — but  a  mere 
yearning  after  life  itself,  in  the  body,  even 
amidst  chambers  of  sempiternal  gloom. 
Existence  was  their  want,  prolonged  or  re- 
newed— stil  dear  to  their  earthly  aspira- 
tions, whether  sunk  to  the  brute  or  shroud  I 


ed  from  the  day.  Thus,  all  they  sought 
was  resuscitation,  not  resurrection;  and 
this  was  all  they  made  of  the  sublime  doc- 
trine of  an  eternal  and  immaterial  existence, 
which  they  borrowed  to  debase,  down  to  the 
level  of  their  own  comprehensions,  unable 
to  grasp  this  purer  tenet  of  the  Assyrian's 
creed. 

Granting  then  to  Egypt,  as  all  must 
grant,  the  possession  of  every  marvel  of  her 
wonder-fraught  realities,  still  we  must  not 
and  cannot  grant  her  the  praise  of  wisdom 
and  intellectual  eminence,  due,  not  to  her, 
but  to  her  masters  from  every  age.  We 
judge  from  what  is  before  us  :  of  that  which 
is  concealed  we  can  frame  no  conclusion, 
beyond  the  stigma  justly  attached  to  the 
ignorance  that  hid  itself  in  systematic  con- 
cealment. 

We  are  aware  that  this  low  appreciation 
of  Egyptian  intellect  may  appear  extrava- 
gant or  paradoxical ;  but,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  Egyptians  have  been  viewed 
imperfectly,  with  a  feeling  that  the  unknown 
was  sublimity ;  and  stand  enlarged  to  super- 
human proportions,  like  the  shadow  on  the 
Brocken,  even  by  the  first,  far,  misty  rays 
that  fall  upon  them.  The  preservation  to 
this  day  of  those  monuments,  the  praise  of 
antiquity,  and  the  very  improvements  of 
other  nations  upon  parts  of  their  system,  all 
conspire  to  present  them  as  through  a  haze 
to  our  imagination,  and  elevate  them,  if  we 
may  carry  on  the  simile,  by  the  consequent 
refraction.  Credit  might  be  due  to  them 
had  they  originated  the  sources  of  those 
improvements ;  but,  since  the  labour  was 
not  theirs,  the  light  it  affords  sheds  a  false 
lustre  upon  them. 

Greece,  that  in  ignorance  claimed  every 
earthly  fiction  as  her  own,  in  equally   vain 
ignorance  has  pandered  to  the  historic  ag- 
grandisement of  Egypt.     She   listened  to 
the  voice  of  tradition  till  she  deemed  it  in- 
spired, and  gazed  upon  splendours  till  she 
raised  them  to  divine    Her  vanity  first  appro- 
priated for  her  proper  antiqu  ity  what  she  had 
received  from  others,  but  received  in  legiti- 
mate descent ;  her  royal  gods  and  godlike 
abominations,  her  own  especial  deluge  and 
autocthonic   dreams.      When    this    theme 
was  exhausted,  she  flew  to  marvelize  Egypt: 
the  tale  of  mysteries  has  at  length  had   its 
day,  and  more  sober  evening  approaches  to 
dissipate  the  parhelion's  beams.     Preceded 
by  the  torch  of  Arabian  curiosity,  the  inves- 
tigation of  Europe  has  penetrated  the  Pyra- 
mid, copied  the  inhumed  images  of  the  royal 
chambers,  and  sought  out  the  mummy  from 
its  catacomb:  and  what  is  the  development? 
A  broken  coffin,  a  contracted  dynasty,  mi- 
nute and  inane  triflings  of  feeblv  consecrated 
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superstition  !  With  all  that  has  filled  our 
ears  and  bowed  our  sight  down,  even  to 
earth,  we  shall  find,  to  reward  our  abject 
belief,  that  the  forms  of  Greece  were  but 
a  glowing  phantasy,  and  Egypt  one  mighty 
and  magnificent  lie! 


An  Egyptian  Society  has  lately  been  formed 
at  Cairo,  and  their  first  Report  is  already  pub- 
lished. Fer  the  particulars  we  refer  the  reader 
to  our  Literary  Notices,  under  the  head  of  Egypt. 


Art.  IV. — Deutsche  Mythologie,  von  Jacob 
Grimm.     Gdttingen,  1835.     8vo. 

There  is  no  subject  of  inquiry  relating  to 
the   history   ot   a  peoole   more  interesting 
than   its  popular   mythology  and   supersti- 
tions.    In   these   we  trace  the  early  forma- 
tion of  nations,  their  identity  or  analogy,  their 
changes,  as  well  as  the  inner  texture  of  the 
national  character,  more  deeply  than  in  any 
other  circumstances,  even  than  in  language 
itself.     Not  many  months  have  passed  by 
since  our  attention  was  called  to  one  division 
of  this  subject  by  the  curious  work  on  the 
old  legend  of    Friar  Rush,  by  Ferdinand 
Wolf  and  Dr.  Encllicher.*     We  have  much  I 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  state  that  these  j 
two  distinguished  scholars  have  now  nearly  j 
ready  for  publication  a  much  more    com-  j 
plete  work  on  the  same  class  of  the  beings 
of  this    popular   creed,   including    all    the  j 
legends  of  the  Gerrr.an  Rush  and  the  Eng- 
lish  Robin   Goodfellow.     But   the    subject  j 
has  been  brought  before  us  in  oil  its  gener-  j 
ality  by  the    arrival  of  the  long-expected  j 
Mythologie   of    Dr.    James    Grimm.     Our  I 
opinion  of  Dr.  Grimm's  work  may  be  stated  I 
in  a  few  woids — we  consider  it  to  be  one  of  j 
the  most  admirable  books  that  Germany  has  | 
ever  sent  us.     But  it  is  in  itself  too  exten-  j 
sive,  and  at  the  same  time  by  far  too  compact, 
to  allow  of  our  attempting  to  give  an  analy- 
sis of  its  contents. 

Christianity  was  first  introduced  among 
the  Teutonic  tribes  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  when  a  few  missionaries 
carried  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  to 
the  Alamanns  and  Goths.  Among  the  lat- 
ter people  it  obtained  a  permanent  establish- 
ment  during  that  century,  being  first  adopted 
by  the  West-Goths,  and  afterwards  by  the 
East-Goths.     In   their    footsteps    followed 

♦See  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  Part  XXXV. 
p.  180. 


soon  after  the  Vandals  and  Gepidse.  The 
Burgundians,  in  Gaul,  became  Christians 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
the  Suevi,  in  Spain,  about  fifty  years  later. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  the  Franks  were  con- 
verted, and  they  were  followed  by  the  Ala- 
manns and  the  Langobards.  In  the  seventh 
and  eigth  centuries  followed  the  conversion 
or  the  Bavarians;  in  the  eighth,  that  of  the 
Frieslanders,  the  Hessians,  and  the  Thurin- 
gians;  and  towards  the  ninth,  that  of  the 
Saxons.  In  Britain,  the  Anglo-Saxons  had 
received  the  Gospel  about  the  conclusion  of 
the  sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century.  In  the  tenth  century  the  Danes 
became  Christians;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh,  the  Norwegians:  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eleventh,  the  Swedes  and  the 
Icelanders. 

The  period  of  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Slavic  and  Hungarian 
tribes  varied  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh 
century.  The  Lithuanians  were  not  con- 
verted till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  ;  and 
the  Laplanders  are  scarcely  more  than  half 
Christians  at  the  present  day. 

Just  as  in  our  island  we  have  districts 
where  the  people  are  much  more  ignorant 
than  in  others,  and  where  the  popular  super- 
stitions still  retain  their  hold  on  the  peasan- 
try, so  was  it  with  the  Teutonic  tribes  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  their  Christianity.  In  the 
midst  of  the  Christian  peoples,  there  were 
still  districts  where  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
had  not  penetrated.  Thus  in  Neustria,  the 
banks  of  the  Loire  and  the  Seine — in  Bur- 
gundia,  the  Vosges — in  Austrasia,  the  Ar- 
dennes were  inhabited  in  the  sixth  and  se- 
venth centuries  by  people  who  were  mere 
Pagans.  Similarly  their  dwelt  pagan  tribes 
towards  Friesland  and  in  Flanders,  long  af- 
ter the  surrounding  tribes  had  been  convert- 
ed. From  this  circumstance  it  arises,  that 
among  some  of  the  earlier  monkish  writers 
we  have  notices  of  heathen  customs  which 
they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing, 
and  allusions  to  articles  of  the  older  creed 
which  still  in  their  time  survived  partially,  and 
which  now  throw  great  light  on  the  history  of 
Teutonic  Mythology. 

However,  when  Christianity  was  fully  es- 
tablished, in  their  conversion  the  old  pagans 
had  received  a  new  belief,  without  quitting 
altogether  their  old  one.  There  were  cer- 
tain beings  of  the  ancient  creed  who  were 
worshipped  as  gods,  and  with  whom  the  peo- 
ple were  only  acquainted  through  their 
priests  ;  and  with  these  Christianity  of  course 
clashed  at  its  first  introduction.  But  there 
was  a  much  larger  class  of  beings  of  the  po 
pular  belief,  with  whom  the  people  supposed 
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they  had  a  nearer  connection,  and  whose  in- 
fluence,  good  or  evil,  they  believed  them- 
selves to  be  daily  experiencing  ;  these  were, 
like  themselves,  works  of  the  Creator— with 
passions,  too,  like  themselves,  and  in  whose 
invisible  society  they  were  themselves  fre- 
quently living.  They  were  substantial  be- 
ings aiso,  but  of  a  far  more  refined  nature, 
and  infinitely  more  powerful.  They  wielded 
the  elements,  caused  most  of  the  visible  con- 
vulsions of  nature,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
accidents  with  which  humanity  was  visited. 
While  Christianity  destroyed  every  where 
the  worship  of  Woden,  the  belief  in  the  airy 
spirits  of  the  popular  creed  was  unimpaired  ; 
for  whatever  different  opinion  the  monks 
might  entertain  of  ther  nature  and  calling, 
they  found  nothing  in  their  own  faith  which 
directly  proscribed  them. 

In  fact,  the  popular  belief  in  these  things 
and   their  effects  was  so   intimately  interwo- 
ven  in  the  national  character,  that  they  held 
by  it  like   the    language,    with  which,  also, 
they    had    a  strong   tie   in  the  multitude  of  j 
words   and   names    for  things  and  circum-  j 
stances  which   called  them    perpetually    to  j 
men's  minds.     The  common  ceremonies  of 
life  at  every  minute  bore  allusion  to  them  ;  j 
things  so  difficult  to  eradicate,  that  now,  after 
so   many  centuries  of    successive   improve-  j 
ment,  and  refinement,  in  our  salutations,  in 
our   eating    and  drinking,  even  in  our  chil- ' 
dren's  games,  we  are  perpetually,  though  un- 
wittingly,  doing   the  same  things  which  our 
forefathers  did  in   honour  or  in  fear  of  the 
elves  and  dwarfs  of  the  heathen  creed. 

Many  of  these  ceremonies  and  customs  ap. 
peared  to  the  monks,  and  with  reason,  to  be 
much  more  objectionable  than  others.  Some 
of  them  bore  too  pointed  an  allusion  to  the 
worship  of  the  old  pagan  deities — others 
were  of  a  degrading  nature,  or  of  a  mis- 
chievous tendency,  which  was  quite  at  va- 
riance with  the  lowest  estimate  of  Christian- 
ity. Some  of  these  were  marked  out  for 
public  punishment  in  the  laws  of  the  different 
states  :  but  many  more  are  entered  in  the 
penitentiaries  and  eclesiastical  laws  among  the 
crimes  to  be  atoned  for  by  that  spiritual  pun- 
ishment, which  the  penitence  of  the  offender 
was  made  to  inflict  upon  himself.  Hence  to 
us  these  penitentiaries  and  laws  are  the  most 
valuahle  authorities  for  the  early  history  of 
the  popular  superstitions.  The  Anglo  Saxon 
penitentiaries,  in  particular,  are  full  of  cu- 
rious  details  of  this  nature,  whether  we  find 
them  written  in  the  Latin  or  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  in  both  of  which  they  are  tolerably 
abundant.  A  few  specimens  may  amuse 
some  of  our  readers,  both  from  their  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  which  we  are  speak 
ing,  and  from   the  curious  manner  in  which 


the  punishments  are  doled  out.  We  prefer 
giving  them  from  inedited  sources,  in  a 
valuable  Penitentiary  printed  in  a  collection 
of  Anglo-Saxon  remains  not  yet  published,are, 
among  others,  the  following  no.ices  :  — 

"  If  any  man  destroy  another  by  witchcraft, 
let  him  fast  seven  years  ;  three  on  bread  and 
water  and,  during  the  other  four,  three  days 
n  we^k  on  bread  and  water." 

"If  any  one  observe  lots,  or  divination: 
or  keep  his  wake  (watch)  at  any  wells,  or  at 
any  other  created  things,  except  at  God's 
church  ;  let  him  fast  three  years,  the  first  on 
bread  and  water,  and  the  other  two,  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays,  on  bread  and  water  ; 
and  the  other  days  let  him  eat  his  meat,  but 
without  flesh."* 

"  The  same  for  a  woman,  who  useth  any 
witchcraft  to  her  child,  or  who  draws  it 
through  the  earth  at  the  meeting  of  roads, 
because  that  is  great  heathenness." 

*'  If  a  mouse  fall  into  liquor,  let  it  be  taken 
out,  and  sprinkle  the  liquor  with  holy  water, 
and,  if  it  be  alive,  the  liquor  may  be  used,  but 
if  it  be  dead,  throw  the  liquor  out  and  clean 
the  vessel." 

"  He  who  uses  anything  that  a  dog  or 
mouse  has  eaten  of,  or  a  weasel  polluted,  if 
he  do  it  knowingly,  let  him  sing  a  hundred 
psalms;  and  if  he  know  it  not,  let  him  sing 
fifty  psalms." 

'*  He  who  gives  to  others  the  liquor  that 
a  mouse  or  weasel  has  been  drowned  in,  if  he 
be  a  layman,  let  him  fast  three  days  ;  it  he  be 
a  churchman,  let  him  sing  three  hundred 
psalms.  And  if  he  did  it  without  his  know- 
ledge, but  afterwards  knew  it,  let  him  sing 
the  psalter." 

In  a  Saxon  homily  against  witchcraft  and 
magic,  preserved  in  the  public  library  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  we  have  several 
notices  of  the  heathen  superstit  ons  of  our 
forefathers,  at  a  comparatively  short  distance 
of  time  from  their  conversion.  "  We  are 
ashamed,"  says  the  writer,  "to  tell  all  the 
scandalous  divinations  that  every  man  useth 
through  the  devil's  teaching,  either  in  taking 
a  wife,  or  in  going  a  journey,  or  in  brewing, 
or  at  the  asking  of  something  when  he  be- 
gins any  thing,  or  when  any  thing  is  born  to 
him."*  And  again,  "Some  men  are  so  blind, 
that  they  bring  their  offerings  to  immoveable 
rocks,  and    also   to  trees,   and   to  wells,  as 

*  Gyf  hwa  hlytas  osse  hwatunga  bega ;  og&e 
his  waeccean  ast  aenigum  wyjle  habbe,  o&se  ast 
aenigre  opregesceafte  butan  set  G  des  cyricean  ; 
faeste  he  in  gear,  past  an  on  hlafe  and  on  waeiere. 
and  pa  Iwa  on  Wodnes-dagum  and  Frige-da- 
gum  on  hlafe  and  on  waelere,  and  pa  ogre  dagas 
bruce  his  metes  butan  naesceanum. 

i  Us  sceameS  to  secganne  ealle  8a  sceandlican 
wiglunga  pe  ge-hwaes  nienn  drifaS,  purh  deofles 
lare,  o5$e  on  wifimge,  o&&e  on  wadunge,  otoe 
on  brywlace,  oppe  g'f  hi  manhwaes  bitt  ponne  hi 
hwast  onginna&,  oppe  hi  hwaet  bis  accenned. 
—M.S.  Bibl.  Pub.   Camb.  Ii.  1,  fol.33,  395. 
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witches  teach,  and  will  not  understand  how 
foolishly  they  do,  or  how  the  lifeless  stone  or 
the  dumb  tree  may  help  them,  or  heal  them, 
when  they  themselves  never  stir  from  the 
place."*  "  Moreover,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"  many  a  silly  woman  goes  to  the  meeting  of 
ways,  and  draweth  her  child  through  the 
earth,  and  so  gives  to  the  devil  both  herself 
and  her  offspring. "f  In  fact,  as  the  same 
early  writer  observes,  every  one  who  trusts 
in  divinations  either  by  fowls,  or  by  sneez- 
ings, or  by  hor3es,  or  by  dogs,  he  is  no 
Christian,  but  a  notorious  apastate.''^  Among 
the  many  Latin  penitentia.ia  in  the  British 
Museum,  there  is  one  which  is  very  full  in  its 
enumeration  of  such  offences  against 
"  Christendom,"  although  it  seems  that  many 
of  them  were  criminal,  chiefly  when  commit- 
ted by  a  priest  or  a  monk.  Amongst  other 
offenders  are  here  enumerated — 

"  He  who  endeavours  by  any  incantation 
or  magic  to  take  away  the  stores  of  milk,  or 
honey,  or  other  things  belonging  to  another, 
and  to  acquire  them  himself. 

"  He  who,  deceived  by  the  illusion  of  hob- 
goblings,  believes  and  confesses  that  he  goes 
or  rides  in  the  company  of  her  whom  the 
foolish  peasantry  call  Herodias  or  Diana,  and 
with  immense  multitude,  and  that  he  obeys 
her  commands. 

4'  He  who  prepares  with  three  knives  in  the 
company  of  persons,  that  they  may  predes- 
tine happiness  to  children  who  are  going  to 
be  born  there. 

''He  who  makes  his  offering  to  a  tree,  or 
to  water,  or  to  any  thing  except  a  church. 

"  They  who  follow  the  customs  of  the  pa- 
gans in  inquiring  into  the  future  by  magical 
incantations  on  the  first  day  of  January,  or 
begin  works  on  that  day,  as  though  they 
would  on  that  account  prosper  better  the 
whole  year. 

"  They  who  make  ligatures  or  incantations 
and  various  fascinations  with  magical 
charms,  and  hide  them  in  the  grass,  or  in  a 
tree,  or  in  the  path,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  cattle. 

"  He  who  places  his  child  on  the  roof  or  in 
a  turnace  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  or 
for  this  purpose  uses  any  charms,  Or  charac- 
ters, or  magical  figment,  or  any  art,  unless  it 

*  Sume  men  synd  swa  ablende  paet  hi  bringas 
heora  lac  to  eor»-faestum  stanura,  and  eac  to 
treowum,  and  to  wyl-springum,  swa  swa  wiccan 
taecab,  and  nellaft  understandan  hu  stuntlice  hi 
do&,  osse  hu  &e  deadestan  os&e  paet  dumbe  treow 
him  mage  ge-helpan,  os»e  hrele  for-gifan,  ponne 
lnsvllene  a-styria&  of  paere  stowe  naefre. — lb. 
fo  1/396. 

t  Eac  sume  ge-witlease  wif  fara»  to  wega 
gelffitum,  and  teos  heora  end  purh  sa  eor&an,  and 
swa  deofle  be-taecaft  hi  sylfe  and  heora  beam. — 
lb. 

t  Eall  swa  ge-lice  se  pe  ge-lyf&  wiglangum 
o&se  be  fugeium,  osse  be   fnorum,  o&se  be  hor- 
sum,  os»e  be  hundum,  ne  bi&  he  na  Cristen  ac 
bis  for-cus  wifter-saca. — lb.  fol.  394. 
vol.  xxi.  26 


be  holy  prayers,  or  the  liberal  art  of  medi- 
cine. 

*'  He  who  shall  say  any  charm  in  the  col- 
lecting of  medicinal  herbs,  except  such  as 
the  paternoster  and  the  credo." 

Many  of  the  customs  alluded  to  in  the 
foregoing  extracts  may  be  traced,  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  nearly  up  to  the  present  day  ; 
and  none  more  so  than  well-worship,  some  of 
the  ceremonies  of  which  are  still  performed 
in  different  parts  of  our  island.  We  are 
tempted  to  point  out  two  inedited  allusions  to 
this  latter  branch  of  popular  superstition, 
which  we  think  extremely  curious.  When 
the  Saxon  hero,  Hereward,  was  holding  so 
bravely  the  marshes  of  Ely  against  the  Nor- 
man Conqueror,  he  one  day  repaired  in  dis- 
guise to  William's  court,  and  before  present- 
ing himself  there,  passed  the  night  in  a  cot- 
tage in  the  town  where  the  court  was  then 
held.  It  happened  that  at  the  same  time  there 
resided  in  the  cottage  a  noted  witch,  who  was 
employed  by  the  King  to  daunt  the  courage 
of  Hereward's  soldiers  by  her  incantations. 
Being  disturbed  at  midnight  by  hearing  the 
witch  in  conversation  with  his  hostess,  he  fol- 
lowed them  into  the  garden.  They  repaired 
to  a  fountain  of  water  which  flowed  towards 
the  east,  and  there  he  heard  them  holding 
converse  with  the  spirit  of  the  fountain.*  In 
the  following  rather  humorous  song,  preserv- 
ed in  a  manuscript  at  Cambridge,  written  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we 
have  an  allusion  by  name  to  the  ceremony  of 
waking  the  icell,  mentioned  before  in  the 
Anglo- Saxon  Penitentiary,  (see  p.  200.) 

/  have  for-sworne  hit,  while  I  life%  to  wake  the 
well. 

The  last  tyme  I  the  wel  woke, 
Sir  John  caght  me  with  a  croke, 
He  made  me  to  swere  be  bel  and  boke 
I  shuld  not  tell. 

Yet  he  did  me  a  wel  worse  turne, 
He  leyde  my  hed  agayn  the  burne,f 
He  gafe  my  maydenhed  a  spurne, 

And  refej  my  bell. 

Sir  John  came  to  oure  hows  to  play, 
Fro  evensong  tyme  til  light  of  the  day, 
We  made  as  mery  as  flowres  in  May, 
I  was  so  gyled. 

Sir  John  he  came  to  our  hows, 
He  made  it  wonder  copious,§ 

*  Porro  in  medio  noctis  silentio  illas  ad  fontes 
aquarum  in  orientem  affluentes  juxta  [h]  ortum 
domes  etam  (sic)  egressas  Harwardus  precepit: 
Ctuas  statim  secutus  est,  ubi  eas  eminus  collo- 
quentes  audivit,  nescio  a  quo  custode  fontium 
responsa  et  interrogantes  et  sui  expectantes. — De 
Gestis  Herwyrdi  Saxonis:  This  curious  work 
will  soon  be  published. 

t  Towards  the  stream. 

t  Stole. 

§  Came  frequently. 
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He  seyd  that  I  was  gracious 

To  beyre  a  child. 

I  go  with  childe,  we]  I  wot; 
I  schrew*  the  fader  that  hit  gate, 
Withowten  he  fynde  hit  myike  and  pape 
A  long  while  ey.f 

If  we  believe  the  satirical  writings  of  the 
reformers,  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  the 
popular  superstitions  had  frequently  a  simi- 
lar denouement  to  that  which  in  the  present 
instance  followed  the  waking  of  the  well. 

Not  only  were  the   popular  superstitions 
of  our  pagan  forefathers  preserved   in  their 
full  force,  after  the  introduction  of  Christia- 
nity, from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
considerable  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
monks  themselves  ;  but  the  first  missionaries, 
by  adopting  many  of  the  objects  and  places 
of  former   worship,  in  the  hope  of  turning 
more  readily  the  piety  of  their  converts  along 
with  them  into  another  direction,  and  some- 
times in  the  pride  of  showing  how  the  new 
religion  had  seated  itself  in  the  very  strong- 
holds of  idolatry,  were  the  cause  of  preserv- 
ing, in  the  traditions  of  the  people,  many  le- 
gends  and  articles  of  former  belief,  which 
otherwise  would  have  perished  with  the  ob- 
jects to  which  they  had   been  linked.     Our 
extracts  have  afforded  us  several  proofs  how 
general  was  the  worship  of  trees  ;  they  were 
looked  upon  originally  as  the  temple  of  the 
object,  and  not  as  the  object   of  worship. 
Every  body  who  pays  any  attention   to  the 
subject,  knows  how  commonly,  even  at  the 
present  time,  legends  and  popular  traditions 
of  the  most  grotesque  forms  are  connected 
with  trees  that  are  venerable  for  their  age 
and  magnitude.     Numerous  notices  in  early 
writers,  the  greater  part  of  which   will   be 
found  collected  in  Grimm's  Mythologie,  show 
us,  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  western  pagan- 
ism such  trees  were  universally  the  objects 
of  superstitious  reverence.     When  St.  Bo- 
niface, sometime  between  the  years  725  and 
731,  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Martel, 
visited  the  Hessians,  he  found,  that  though 
the  greater  number  of  them  had   embraced 
the  Christian   faith,  there   were    still   many 
who  followed  their  old  idolatry.     Boniface 
was  determined  to  do  all  he  could  to  root 
out  heathendom,  and,  by   the  advice  of  the 
converted  Hessians,  he  resolved  on  cutting 
down  "an  oak  of   wonderful    magnitude" 
which  stood  in    a    place    called   Gaesmere 
(Geismar),  and  to  which  their  pagan  forefa- 
thers  had  given,  in   their  language,  a  name 
which  signified  the  Oak  of  Jupiter  (Thor's 


*  I  curse 

t  MS.  Pub.  Lib.  Camb.  Ff.  5,  48. 


Oak  ?).*  The  work  of  felling  this  vast  tree 
was  commenced  in  presence  of  an  immense 
crowd  of  spectators,  many  of  them  pagans, 
who  believed  that  their  oak  would  be  proof 
against  the  power  of  the  axe,  and  who  seemed 
to  regard  this  trial  as  a  test  of  the  superiority 
of  the  one  religion  over  the  other.  But  the 
Oak  of  Jupiter  bowed  and  fell  with  a  terrible 
crash,  and  hundreds  of  its  worshippers  be- 
came Christians  on  the  spot.  Thereupon 
Boniface,  by  the  advice  of  his  companions, 
cut  up  the  sacred  tree,  and  wilh  the  timber 
built  an  oratory  on  the  spot,  which  he  dedi- 
cated lo  Saint  Peter.  The  life  of  St.  Aman- 
dus,  a.d.  674,  speaks  of  trees  dedicated  to 
demons  (ar bores  qua  erant  damonibus  dedu 
calce). 

In  like  manner,  it  was  a  very  common 
thing  to  place  a  Christian  church  on  the 
same  spot  where  had  stood  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  some  one  of  the  German  divinities. 

Besides  these  causes  of  the  preservation 
of  traces  of  the  earlier  Teutonic  mythology, 
the  language  itself,  in  all  its  dialects  and 
varieties,  at  every  step  bears  marks  of  the 
original  creed  of  the  people  who  spoke  it, 
not  only  in  the  names  of  the  different  mythic 
beings  and  of  their  habitation  and  worship, 
but  in  multitudes  of  expressions  and  terms 
applied  at  a  later  period  to  other  objects  and 
actions,  which  by  their  formation  show  how, 
at  an  early  period,  those  objects  and  actions 
were  connected  with  the  popular  culture. 
These  are  found  more  particularly  in  the 
names  of  plants  and  diseases,  and  of  some 
animals,  and  in  the  apparently  unmeaning 
formulae  which,  at  a  much  later  period,  igno- 
rant people  used  as  magical  charms.  Grimm 
has  given  several  popular  rhymes  in  vogue 
among  the  peasantry  of  different  parts  of 
Germany,  in  which  are  found  the  names  of 
Woden  and  Irmen.  The  names  of  the 
Teutonic  gods  are  still  preserved  in  those  of 
the  days  of  the  week. 

The  information  which  these  different  au- 
thorities afford  us,  concerning  the  early  forms 
of  Teutonic  mythology,  is  tolerably  copious, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  unconnected  and 
vague,  that  it  required  all  the  industry  and 
genius  of  a  Grimm  to  reduce  it  to  order,  and 
to  elicit  from  it  the  outline  and  the  derails  of 
a  system.  The  materials  of  an  early  date 
come  chiefly  through  the  hands  of  those 
who  seized  most  readily  on  the  terrific  and 
disagreeable  points  of  the  popular  mythology. 
They  do  not  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
more  harmless  elves    and  fairies,  although 

*  Gluorum    consultu    atque   consilio  arborem 
quandam  mirce  magnitudinis,  quae  prisco  paga- 
norurn  vocabulo  appellator  robur  Jovis,  in  loco  qui 
dicitur  Gaesmere. —  Vita  Bonifac.  ap.   Grimm,  p 
44; 
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there  are  sufficient  traces  of  them  to  take 
away  all  doubt  of  their  having  formed  a  part 
of  the  creed  of  our  forefathers  at  that  remote 
period.  The  elves  and  dwarfs  are  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  Legends  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Saints ;  and,  though  they  are  much 
disguised  under  the  name  of  devils,  or  rather 
of  hobgoblins,  yet  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  from  that  period  to  the  time 
when  it  becomes  more  perfectly  known  to 
us,  in  this  particular  the  popular  belief  had 
not  altered.*  The  while  ladies  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Life  of  Hereward,  already 
quoted,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  on  our  minds  of  their  having  been 
identical  with  the  fairies  of  later  times. 

The  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  and 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  was  the  period 
when  the  feudal  barons  possessed  the  great- 
est power.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  the 
age  when  literature  was  most  patronized, 
and  the  writings  which  it  has  left  us,  whether 
in  prose  or  verse,  in  Latin  or  Anglo-Nor- 
man, (for  those  were  the  two  languages  in 
which  people  wrote,)  show  more  spirit,  ele- 
gance, and  imagination,  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  middle  ages.  The  chronicles 
at  this  period  become  far  more  interesting 
than  they  had  been  before  ;  there  is  more 
of  life  and  anecdote  in  them  ;  and,  curiously 
enough,  they  abound  in  fairy  legends.  What 
makes  them  still  more  valuable  is,  that  those 
legends  are  evidently  given  as  told  by  the 
peasantry,  without  any,  or  at  least  with  very 
little,  adventitious  colouring.  In  Gervase 
of  Tilbury,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  Wil- 
liam of  Newbury,  we  have  the  elves  and 
fairies  in  all  their  frolicsome  airiness  and  in 
all  their  glory,  and  we  trace  them  in  their 
dances  and  gambols  by  moonlight  in  their 
under-ground  country,  and  in  their  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  men.  From  this  time 
the  documents  of  the  history  of  popular  my- 
thology are  very  abundant,  and  appear  in 
multifarious  shapes,  like  the  superstitions  to 
which  they  relate.  Strange  it  is  that  so  ma- 
ny centuries  after  the  abolition  of  paganistn, 
these  superstitions,  so  intimately  grounded 
upon  it,  should  still  keep  their  hold  on  peo- 
ple's minds  so  firmly  as  from  time  to  time 
to  give  even  a  character  to  the  age.  At 
one  time  they  turned  the  philosopher  into  a 
magician,  and  led  the  scholar  in  wilder  va- 
garies after  the  philosopher's  stone  and  elixirs 
than  ever  Robin  Goodfellow  put  upon  the 
benighted  traveller.  At  a  still  later  period 
of  European  history,  when  education  had 
been  much  more  widely  spread,  in  the  great 
cry    against    witchcraft,   these   superstitions 


*  See  our  article  on  Friar  Rush  and  Ike  Frolic- 
some Elves,  in  Foreign  duarterly  Review,  No.  35. 


drenched  England,  as  well  as  France  and 
Germany,  in  torrents  of  blood.  When  we 
see  that  at  that  period,  the  learning  which 
had  been  so  widely  spread  only  served  to 
defend  the  popular  belief,  we  shall  easily 
perceive  how  impossible  it  was  for  the  pri- 
mitfve  missionaries  to  eradicate  it  from  the 
minds  of  theit  converts. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  among 
the  Teutonic  people,  the  Monks  supposed 
that  the  elves  and  fairies  of  the  people  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  so  many  devils, 
whose  business  it  was  to  delude  people ;  so 
that  in  transmitting  to  us  the  outlines  of  the 
popular  legends  they  give  them  a  colouring 
of  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  divest  them. 
At  later  periods,  without  going  so  far  as  to 
make  them  absolutely  devils,  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  writers  had  very  curious 
ideas  about  their  origin.  Giraldus  tells  us 
of  a  fairy  who  lived  some  years  with  a  north- 
ern bishop  as  a  faithful  servant.  Before  he 
left  the  service  of  his  master,  he  told  him 
who  and  what  he  was.  He  said  that  the 
elves  and  fairies  were  a  portion  of  the  angels 
who  fell  with  Lucifer  from  Heaven ;  but 
inasmuch  as,  though  they  had  been  seduced 
and  deluded,  they  were  not  so  criminal  as 
their  fellows,  their  sentence  had  been  less 
severe ;  but  that  they  were  allowed  to  live 
on  the  earth,  some  of  them  having  their  pe- 
culiar dwelling  place  in  the  air,  others  in  the 
waters,  some  again  in  trees  and  fountains, 
and  many  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth.  He 
confessed,  also,  that  as  Christianity  spread 
they  had  much  less  liberty  than  formerly. 
As  much  of  the  popular  middle-age  legends 
relating  to  the  fall  of  the  angels  was  probably 
rooted  on  the  older  mythology,  this  story 
may  itself  be  the  shadow  of  an  earlier  article 
of  pagan  creed  relating  to  the  origin  of  the 
elves. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  monks  exerted 
an  influence  over  the  superstitions  of  the 
people,  in  modifying  them  into  apparent 
accordance  with  Christianity,  these  super- 
stitions were  also  influencing  the  latter,  and 
without  doubt  gave  rise  to  that  multiplicity 
and  multiformity  of  demoniacal  agency 
which  pervades  the  monkish  legends.  In 
their  system  the  whole  world  was  believed 
to  be  peopled  with  innumerable  hordes  of 
devils,  who  possessed  only  a  certain  decree 
of  power,  which  they  used  in  tormenting, 
seducing,  and  misleading  mankind.  Dis- 
eases were  often  the  effect  of  their  maligui- 
ty,  and  conflagrations  and  numerous  fatal 
accidents  were  commonly  supposed  to  be 
brought  about  by  their  agency.  They  also 
exerted  an  influence  over  the  elements,  and 
caused  storms,  floods,  and  even  greater  con- 
vulsions of  nature.     The  monks  sometimw 
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invented  strange  stories  to  account  for  the 
influence  which  the  devils  thus  exerted, 
because  they  were  not  aware  of  the  real 
source  from  which  they  had  been  adopted. 
An  inedited  English  poet  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  afier  explaining  in  a  popular  man- 
ner the  nature  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
proceeds  to  show  how  it  happens  to  cause 
so  much  mischief.  When  Christ  suffered 
death,  he  says,  he  bound  the  devil,  and 
broke  down  hell-gates  in  order  to  let  out 
those  who  suffered  there.  His  visit  was 
attended  with  such  terrible  thunder,  that 
the  devils  have  been  afraid  of  thunder  ever 
since;  and  if  any  of  them  happen  to  be 
caught  in  a  storm,  they  fly,  as  quick  as 
wind,  and  kill  men  and  destroy  trees,  &c. 
which  they  meet  in  their  way.  This  is 
the  reason  that  people  are  killed  in  a  storm.* 

As  we  have  just  observed,  it  required  all 
the  masterly  skill  of  a  Grimm  to  reduce  the 
scattered  and  often  apparently  discordant 
materials,  which  such  authorities  have  left  us 
for  the  history  of  the  mythology  of  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes,  into  order  and  system  ;  to  show 
their  analogies  and  connections  with  each 
other;  to  snatch  facts  from  beneath  the 
adventitious  garb  which  time  and  error  had 
given  them;  to  make  ceremonies  and  super- 
stitions of  a  later  period  guide  back  to  the 
substance  of  which  they  were  only  the 
shadow.  This  is  what  James  Grimm  has 
undertaken,  and  he  has  done  it  completely 
and  satisfactorily.  His  Deutsche  Mylholo- 
gie  is  a  storehouse  of  facts,  and  of  discov- 
eries, relating  to  every  part  of  this  curious 
subject. 

The  first  eleven  chapter^  (something 
more  than  200  pages  of  the  book)  are  de- 
voted to  that  branch  of  the  subject  which, 
with  the  exceptions  of  a  few  stray  traces, 
belonged  more  exclusively  to  the  period 
when  Paganism  reigned  undisturbed  over 
the  minds  of  our  forefathers.  They  treat 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  their  temples, 
their  priests,  and  their  worship.  One  of 
these,  Irmen,  the  Eormen  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  same  name  that  the  Romans 
called  Arminius,  has  an  important  connec- 
tion with  our  own  national  antiquities.  Like 
all  the  names  of  the  Saxon  gods  and  heroes, 
that  of  Eormen  is  very  frequently  used  in 


*  We  subjoin  the  passage  for  the  sake  of  its 
quaintness : — 

"  Ye  mowesigge  whan  thundre  is  menging  of  fur  and  wete, 
Hou  is  thai  hit  quelletli  men  by  weyes  and  by  strete, 
And  smyt  adoun  grete  treow,  and  doth  mem  other  wonder  ? 
Therefore  ic  mot  you  telle  more  of  the  cunde  of  thunder. 
Tho  oure  Loverd  an  urthe  tholede  deth,  the  devel  he  bond 

anon, 
And  debruaede  helle  gates,  with  thundre  thider  lie  com  : 
Therfore  ever  eft  afterward  wher  so  develen  beo, 
Of  thundre  hi  beoth  so  sore  agast  that  hi  nute  whoder  fleo, 
And  sleth  men  bi  the  wey  as  hi  fleoth,  as  me  may  ofte  i-seo, 
That  mochefere  hem  geve  God  that  he  the  worse  ne  beo." 
MS.  Harl.,  No.  2277,  foh  129. 


composition  in  the  proper  names  of  our 
forefathers,  as  Eormenrced,  Eormenburh, 
Eormenhild,  &c.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  a  German  name  was  Hermunduri. 
We  have  met  with  an  instance  where  an 
Anglo-Saxon  prince  gave  to  all  his  four 
daughters  names  beginning  with  Eormen. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  composition  in  the 
names  of  plants,  &c.  as  Eormen-leaf,  a 
name  found  in  one  of  the  old  glosses  for  the 
malva-erralica.  The  head  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  this  god  was  the  district  about 
Lower  Saxony,  where  his  name  was  in 
modern  times  preserved  in  nursery  rhymes ; 
as,  for  example,  the  following,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  Saxon  Hesse : 

"Hermen,  sla  dermen, 
Sla  pipen,  sla  trummen, 
De  kaiser  wil  kummen 
Met  hamer  und  stangen 
Will  Hermen  uphangen. 

{Grimm,  p.  211.) 

'*  Hermen,  strike  harp, 
Strike  pipe  and  strike  drum, 
For  the  Emperor  is  coming 
With  hammer  and  staff, 
Will  hang  Hermen  up." 

Grimm  thinks,  with  much  probability, 
that  this  rhyme  is  part  of  some  old  song  on 
the  destruction  of  the  great  temple  of  Irmen 
(the  Irmenseule),  by  theFrankish  emperor 
Charles.  What,  however,  is  the  most  in- 
teresting to  us,  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
name  is  given  to  one  of  our  great  ancient 
roads,  the  Erming-street  (which  Somner 
very  absurdly  derives  from  Here-man-slr&t, 
via  strata  militaris.)  It  also  seems  probable 
that  the  name  of  another  of  these  great 
ways,  theWatling-street,  has  a  similar  deri- 
vation. And,  what  is  particularly  curious, 
the  same  name  of  \\  ailing-street  was  for- 
merly given  to  the  milky  way. 

"  Chaucer  (House  of  Fame,  2,  427)  describ- 
ing that  region  of  the  heaven,  says: — 

"Lo  there  (quod  he),  cast  up  thine  eye, 
se  yondir,  lo,  the  galaxie, 
the  whiche  men  clepe  the  milky  way, 
for  it  is  white  ;  and  some,  par-fay, 
y-callin  it  ban  Watting estretp, 
that  onis  was  brente  with  the  hete, 
whan  that  the  sunn  is  sonne  the  rede, 
which  that  hite  Phaeton,  wolde  lede 
algate  his  fathirs  carte  and  gie." 

"  In  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  p.  90,  it  is 
said  of  the  comet :  "  it  aperis  oft  in  the  quhyt 
circle,  callit  circulus  lacteus,  the  quhilk  the 
marinalis  callis  Vatlantstreit."  In  the  Vir- 
gil of  Gawin  Douglas,  p.  85: 

"  Of  every  storne  the  twynkling  notis  he, 
that  in  the  still  hevin  move  cours  we  se, 
Arthurys  house,  and  Hyades,  beiaikning 
zane, 
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Watlingstrete,  the  Home,  and  the  Charle- 1 

wane, 
the  feirs  Orion  with  his  golden  glave." 

"  Wsetlinga  is  the  gen.  pi.  ;*  who  the  Wcet- 
lingas  were,  how  they  came  to  give  their 
names  to  a  street  in  earth  and  heaven,  we 
know  nor.  Chaucer,  who  could  perhaps  have 
told  us,  chose  rather  to  introduce  the  Grecian 
legend  of  Phaeton."—  Grimm,  p.  213,  214. 

In  his  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters, 
Grimm  carries  us  through  the  families  of 
the  wise  women,  wood  nymphs,  fairies,  and 
the  wights  and  elves,  and  dwarfs,  nickers 
and  kobolds,  in  all  their  shapes  arid  varie- 
ties. Most  of  our  readers  will  have  learnt, 
thit  in  the  transformation  of  the  elves  and 
fairies  of  our  forefathers  into  devils,  by  the 
monkish  legends,  the  names  were  some- 
times retained,  and  very  curiously  applied. 
Our  popular  name  for  the  evil  one,  Old 
Nick,  is  a  word  of  this  class.  The  nickers 
held  a  conspicuous  place  in  German  ro- 
mance and  story — they  are  frequently 
spoken  of  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Romance  of 


"  Kukuk  vam  haven, 
wo  lange  sail  ik  leven  1" 

In  other  parts  of  Germany  they  say, 

"  Kukuk,  beckenknecht, 
sag  mir  recht, 
wie  viel  jahr  ich  leben  soil  1" 

In  Sweden  the  rhyme  is, 

"  Gok,  gok,  silt  p  a  quist, 
sag,  mig,  vist, 
hur  manga  ar 
jagogiftgar?" 

The  same  superstition  was  prevalent  in 
Poland  and  Bohemia.  In  one  of  the  old 
French  poems  of  the  cycle  of  Renard  the 
Fox,  we  have  an  allusion  to  it  as  existing 
in  France  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Caesar 
of  Hiesterbach  tells  a  story,  which  occurred 
about  ad.  1221,  of  a  man  who,  to  save  his 
soul,  was  on  the  point  of  entering  a  monas- 
tery and  becoming  a  monk,  but  on  his  way 
there  he  chanced  to  hear  the  cuckoo  for  the 
first  time.  He  stopped  to  count  the  num- 
ber of  repetitions,  and  finding  them  to  be 


Beowulf.  They  were  water  fairies,  and  (twenty-two,  "Oh !"  said  he,  "  since  I  shall 
dwelt  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  as  well  as  in  be  sure  to  live  twenty-two  years,  what  is 
the  sea.  So  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  a  the  use  of  mortifying  myself  in  a  monastery 
MS.  dictionary  in  English  and  Latin  ex- (all  that  time?  I'll  e'en  go  and  live  merrily 
plains  nicker  by  '  sirena.'  At  present,  in  ]  for  twenty  years,  and  it  will  be  all  in  good 
our  island,  the  word  is  only  preserved  in  I  time  to  betake  me  to  a  monastery  for  the 
the  name  of  the  devil,  Old  Nick.  The  four- 1  other  two/'  And  so  saying,  he  went  his 
teenth  chapter  of  the  Mythologie  treats  on  way. 
the  giants  both  of  ancient  romance  and  of  J      The  seventeenth  chapter  treats  of  heaven 


more  modern  popular  fiction.  The  fifteenth 
chapter  treats  of  the  elements,  and  of  the 
superstitions  connected  with  them  and  the 
invisible  beings  who  were  supposed  to  live 
in  and  rule  them. 

The  sixteenth  chapter  of  this  interesting 


and  the  stars,  and  all  things  belonging 
thereunto;  the  eighteenth,  of  day  and  night, 
winter  and  summer,  times  and  seasons,  and 
the  superstitions  connected  with  particular 
days;  the  twentieth,  of  the  world,  hell,  the 
day  of  judgment,  &c.  &c. ;  the  twenty-first, 


book  lays  before  us  the  popular  superstitions  |  of  the  soul;  the  twenty-second,  of  death; 


concerning  trees  and  animals.  Among 
quadrupeds,  those  which  were  chiefly  re- 
garded in  a  superstitious  light,  were  horses, 
bears,  and  wolves,  and  sometimes  foxes. 
Among  birds,  none  has  been  so  famous  in 
all  ages  as  the  cuckoo.  But  in  the  Teutonic 
mythology,  this  bird  was  not,  as  at'  present, 
the  emblem  of  conjugal  infidelity  ;  it  played 
a  far  different  part.  It  was,  and  in  some 
parts  is  still,  the  universal  belief,  that  if  any 
body  noted  the  number  of  times  the  cuckoo 
repeated  its  note  the  first  time  he  heard  it 
in  the  spring,  it  would  tell  him  the  number 
of  years  he  had  to  live.  We  believe  that  a 
similar  superstition  exists  in  some  parts  of 
England.  We  find  a  rhyme  in  most  of  the 
Gorman  dialects  to  this  purpose.  Thus  in 
Lower  Saxony  they  say — 


the  next,  of  fortune  and  fate.  The  twenty- 
fourth  chapter  brings  before  us  the  fertile 
subject  of  spectres,  and  the  numerous  per- 
sonages of  this  class  who  appear  in  the  Ger- 
men  Kinder  und  Haus-Marchen.  The 
twenty-fifth  chapter  treats  of  the  stories  of 
people  who  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
fairies,  and  of  hidden  treasures,  as  well  as 
of  the  dragons  who  guard  them.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  next  chapter  is  the  devil.  The 
twenty.seventh  is  a  long  chapter  on  magic, 
and  witchcraft,  and  charms.  The  twenty- 
eighth  chapter  is  devoted  to  miscellaneous 
superstitions,  which  could  not  be  arranged 
under  any  of  the  former  heads;  and  the 
twenty-ninth  and  last,  to  superstitions  con- 
nected with  diseases  and  their  cures.  A 
large  supplement  contains  numerous  collec- 
tions illustrative  of  the  popular  superstitions 
*  Probably  not  here:  the  final  syllable  is  evi-  described  in  the  latter  chapters  of  the  book, 
dent  y  tne  Greek,  Latin,  O.  Pers.  Zend,  O.  Celt.,  c      u-  ,     ,   ^  ,    r    r  ,  ,' 

Ch.,  Poly.,Alg.,  'in  fact  'everywhere,  theprincipU    many  of  which    we  believe,  were   brought 
of  existence.— En.  \  together  after  the   text   was    printed.      Of 
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thess  we  should  have  been  induced  to  give 
several  extracts  before  we  left  the  subject, 
were  it  not  our  intention,  on  some  early 
occasion,  to  give  a  separate  article,  or  per- 
haps more  than  one,  on  magic,  witchcraft, 
charms,  prognostications,  and  dreams. 

Before  we  lay  down  the  Deutsche  Mytho- 
logie,  we  cannot  neglect  the  opportunity  it 
has  given  us  of  expressing  our  sincere  plea- 
sure to  see  that  within  a  few  years  so  much 
has  been  done  towards  publishing  the  docu- 
ments of  our  popular  mythology  ;  including, 
under  that  term,  both  the  legends  and  oral 
traditions  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  docu- 
ments of  our  old  popular  literature.  There 
is  much  yet  to  be  done,  and  we  hope  the  in- 
defatigable and  successful  labours  of  Grimm 
will  draw  others  to  the  task.  We  have  on 
our  table  a  volume  published  recently  in 
France,  which  deserves  to  be  much  more 
generally  known  than  it  is.  It  is  entitled 
The  Book  of  Legends*  and  is  the  work  of 
a  young  and  most  zealous  labourer  on  the 
remains  of  ihe  older  literature  of  his  coun- 
try, M.  Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  already  known 
in  the  world  by  several  other  works.  The 
volume  which  has  appeared  is  only  intro- 
ductory to  the  main  design,  which  is  to 
publish,  in  a  series  of  volumes,  all  the  most 
curious  inedited  pieces  relating  to  the  legen- 
dary history  of  the  middle  ages.  The  un- 
dertaking, we  confess,  is  somewhat  large, 
yet  we  are  desirous  that  it  should  be  perse- 
vered in ;  for  whether  it  be  completed  or 
not  according  to  the  design,  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  most  valuable  collection. 

In  the  introductory  volume  of  the  Livre 
des  Legendes,  M.  Le  Roux  de  Lincy  has 
given  a  slight  prefatory  sketch  of  his  sub- 
ject, interspersed  with  several  curious  inedi- 
ted scraps.  The  first  section  treats  of  the 
state  of  the  sciences  in  the  middle  ages,  in- 
troductory to  the  numerous  legendary  fa- 
bles connected  with  them.  In  the  second, 
we  have  an  essay  on  what  he  terms  the  Sa- 
cred Legends,  including  the  fables  which 
took  rise  during  the  dark  ages  relating  to 
the  persons  and  circumstances  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  to  Christ  and  his  disci- 
ples and  apostles,  and  to  the  saints  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  third  division  of  the 
work  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  legends  relating 
to  celebrated  men  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  curious 
legends,  this  division  of  the  work  will  be, 
to  our  taste,  the  least  interesting.  The 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  often  knew  more 
about  the  ancient  heroes,  and  other  cele- 
brated men,  than  they  had  anv  irood  grounds 

*  Le  Livre  des  Legendes,  par  Le  Roux  de 
Lincy.  8vo.  Paris,  Silvestre.  London,  Pick- 
ering. 


for.  Benoit  de  Sainte-More  wrote  a  long 
poem  in  Anglo-Norman  on  the  Siege  of 
Troy,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Homer  as  but 
a  contemptible  authority,  and  gives  us  a 
curious  anecdote,  for  which  we  may  look 
in  vain  elsewhere.  "  Homer,"  says  he, 
41  was  a  wonderful  poet;  he  wrote  on  the 
siege  and  destruction  of  Troy,  and  why  it 
was  deserted  and  has  never  since  been  in- 
habited. But  his  book  does  not  tell  us  the 
truth,  for  we  know  without  any  doubt,  that 
he  was  born  a  hundred  years  after  the  great 
army  was  assembled,  so  that  he  certainly 
was  not  a  witness  of  the  events  he  describes. 
When  he  had  finished  his  book,  and  it  was 
brought  to  Athens,  there  was  a  wonderful 
contention  about  it.  They  were  on  the 
point  of  condemning  him,  and  with  reason, 
because  he  had  made  the  gods  fight  with 
mortal  men,  and  the  goddesses  in  the  same 
manner;  and  when  they  recited  his  book, 
many  refused  it  on  that  account;  but  Homer 
was  such  a  great  poet,  and  had  so  much  in- 
fluence, that  he  ended  by  prevailing  on  them 
to  receive  his  book  as  good  authority." 

The  fourth  division  of  M.  Le  Roux  de 
Lincy's  book  is  to  comprise  legends  relating 
to  peoples  and  towns;  the  fifth,  legends  re- 
lating to  countries,  forests,  mountains,  and 
waters;  the  sixth,  legends  relating  to  pre- 
cious stones,  plants,  &c.  ;  the  seventh,  le- 
gends relating  to  animals.  The  eighth  di- 
vision begins  the  wonderful  world,  compri- 
sing spectres,  ghosts,  &c. ;  the  ninth  treats 
on  giants  and  dwarfs;  the  tenth  comprises 
the  elves  ;  the  eleventh,  the  fairies  ;  and  the 
twelfth,  the  Loups-Garoux.  We  may  add, 
that  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  con. 
tains  some  very  curious  extracts  from  early 
manuscripts,  illustrative  of  various  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  text.  We  must  confess 
that  the  introductory  volume  of  this  work 
has  created  in  us  a  desire  to  see  the  rest. 


Art.  V. — Congris  de  Verone ;  Guerre 
d'Espagne,  Negociations ;  Colonies  Es- 
pagnoles.  Par  M.  de  Chateaubriand. 
2  torn.  8vo.     Leipzig,  1838.* 

M.  Chateaubriand  must  pardon  us  if 
in  going  through  this  his  latest  work,  we 
do  not  always  bear  in  mind  that  which  is 
obviously  its  principal  object,  namely,  to 
elevate  the  importance  of  M.  Chateaubriand 
himself,  and  set  forth  the  part  which  he  lias 
had  in   the  great  events  of  his  time.      We 

*  Sold  in  London  by  Black  and  Armstrong. 
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are  obstinate  Englishmen,  and  our  purpose 
in  examining  this  work  is  to  see  how  it  il- 
lustrates the  policy  and  interests  of  England. 
We  have  adopted  a  tone,  in  treating  of  our 
affiirs  abroad,  which  repeated  and  anxious 
consideration  satisfies  us  is  the  most  condu- 
cive to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  Eng- 
land. One  of  our  earliest  efforts  in  this  line 
had  a  special  regard  to  the  transactions 
which  our  French  contemporary  now  re- 
lates,  and  of  which  our  two  countries  took 
a  different  view ;  let  us  see  whether  the  new 
light  thrown  upon  them  by  him  who  was 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris  during 
the  period,  should  alter  the  position  in  which 
we  contemplate  them. 

Our  preliminary  remarks  shall  be  but 
few.  One  peculiarity  in  the  events  of  1822, 
— for  that,  as  our  title  indicates,  is  the  pe- 
riod to  be  considered, — is  noticed,  we  believe, 
for  the  first  time ;  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  three  countries,  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  were  all  poets.*  This  is  a  bare  fact, 
an  unfruitful  coincidence  ;  we  expected  it  to 
be  followed  up  by  an  averment  that  the 
ministers  took  a  poetical  view  of  affairs,  or 
that  the  similarity  of  their  tastes  led  to  an 
assimilation  of  their  systems ;  but  we  are 
only  told  (from  Montaigne)  that  a  true  poet 
would  prefer  to  be  the  father  of  the  jEneid 
than  of  the  finest  boy  in  Rome. 

Mr.  Canning's  poetry  was  a  secondary 
qualification,  and  a  secondary  sentiment. 
His  mind  sometimes  conceived  very  poetical 
images,  but  they  are  more  striking  in  his 
speeches  than  in  any  poem  which  he  wrote. 
If  his  prose  was  thus  sometimes  poetical, 
his  verse  was  a  little  prosaic.  It  had  all 
the  merits  of  his  prose, — precision,  vigour, 
point,  and  chasteness;  but  it  had  not  the 
qualities  which  would  lead  one  to  say,  this 
is  indeed  a  poet. 

Although  sensible  that  we  are  digressing, 
we  will  here  mention  one  similarity  in  the 
histories  of  Chateaubriand  and  Canning — 
somewhat  curious,  and  much  more  charac- 
teristic than  their  poetry.  Chateaubriand 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  In- 
stitute, in  the  room  of  Chenier.  The  rules 
required  that  he  should  pronounce  an  eulogy 
upon  his  predecessor  : — "  reversing,"  as 
we  have  formerly  said.f  "  the  disobedience 
of  Balaam,  he  turned  the  panegyric  into  an 
anathema,"  and  thereby  lost  the  appoint- 
ment. 

When  Canning  was  at  Christchurch,  it 
was  on  some  public  occasion  his  duty  to 
pronounce  an  oration  in  praise  of  the  foun- 
der and  benefactors  of  the  College  or   Uni- 


*  Vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  37. 
t  Vol.  X.  p.  398. 


versity.  By  appointment  or  choice  (we 
forget  which)  hit-  hero  was  Daniel  Finch, 
Earl  of  Nottingham.  Our  recollection  of 
this  youthful  composition  enables  us  to  pro- 
nounce it  full  of  all  the  merits  which  after- 
wards characterized  his  speeches ;  and  it 
was  in  one  sense  a  panegyric  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  the  pious  founder,  because  it  proved 
in  forcible  terms  that  the  profligacy  of  Not- 
tingham was  not  quite  so  eminent  as  that  of 
Sunderland,  and  of  other  statesmen  of  his 
time,  whose  respective  demerits  were  mark- 
ed by  epithets  appropriate  and  severe.  The 
big-wigs  were  shocked  and  offended, — or 
pretended  to  be  so ,  however,  young  Can- 
ning did  not  lose  his  studentship.* 

Passing  over  a  brilliant  interval,  let  us 
now  contemplate  Mr.  Canning  addressing, 
not  the  doctors  of  Oxford,  but  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  assembled  in  congress  at 
Verona ;  where  it  was  his  task  to  oppose, 
and,  so  far  as  he  could,  to  counteract  the 
counsels  of  our  present  author. 

One  object  of  the  book  before  us  is,  to 
show  that  the  French  invasion  of  Spain  was 
not  the  work  of  the  allies,  but  of  France 
alone,  and  most  particularly  and  eminently 
of  the  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand. f 

We  have  no  desire  to  rob  M.  Chateau- 
briand of  the  glory  of  the  Spanish  war.  M. 
Villele,  we  believe  with  him,  was  much 
more  pacifically  inclined.  The  Due  Ma- 
thieu  de  Montmorency,  it  is  true,  was  even 
more  chivalrously  bent  upon  war  than  our 
viscount,  and  it  was  for  some  cause  con- 
nected with  these  matters  that  he  lost  his 
office  of  Foreign  Minister.  M.  Chateau- 
briand slid  into  it,  with  the  same  sentiments, 
at  that  time  more  cautiously  disguised  or 
managed;  and  unwilling  perhaps  to  identify 
the  dismissed  with  the  promoted  minister, 
he  represents  the  cause  of  the  dismissal  as 
still  a  mystery.  Chateaubriand  furnishes 
no  reason  for  disputing  Mr.  Canning's  ver- 
sion,^: which  was  this:  Montmorency  wished 
to  make  the  Spanish  war  an  European  con- 
cern ;  Chateaubriand  certainly  desired  to 
make  it  French.  And  it  was  because  the 
former  could  not  realize  at  Pan's  the  expec- 
tations he  had  held  out  at  Verona,  that, 
with  the  honourable  feeling  of  the  Mont- 
morencies,  he  resigned. 

Chateaubriand  was  not  acceptable  to 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  M.  Marcellus,  the  French 
minister,  has  represented  Mr.  Canning  as 
asking — n  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  est-il  aussi 
parvenu  au  ministere  contre  la  volonte  du 


*  We  are  surprised  that  this  paper,  which  we 
know  to  be  extant,  is  not  published, 
t  Ch.  xiii.  p.  50. 
t  Pari.  Deb.  viii.  1495. 
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roi?"*  We  know  that  George  IV.  had 
some  prepossessions  against  his  new  secreta- 
ry, (!o  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  be- 
came warmly  attached,)  but  we  are  slow  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Canning  announced  himself 
as  minister  against  the  king's  will.  Not  a 
hint  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  his  own 
letters,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he 
would  say  that  to  Marcellus  which  he  would 
not  say  to  Chateaubriand. 

It  now  fell  to  the  lot  of  Chateaubriand  to 
manage  on  the  part  of  France  the  question  of 
interference,  to  put  down  by  force  the  con- 
stitutional or  revolutionary  government  of 
Spain  ;  nearly  at  the  moment  when  it  became 
the  duty  and  the  chosen  purpose  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning to  prevent,  if  possible,  France  from  in- 
terfering, but  at  all  events  to  keep  England 
out  of  the  scrape. 

We  have  formerly  shownf  that  the  neu- 
trality of  England  had  been  determined  upon 
before  Mr.  Canning  returned  to  office.  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  about  to  proceed  to  Verona 
to  announce  and  enforce  that  determination, 
when  death  interrupted  him,  and  his  friend 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  proceeded  in  his 
stead. 

Chateaubriand  and  Canning  had  formed, 
while  the  former  was  ambassador  in  London, 
something  apparently  more  than  a  mere  offi- 
cial intimacy.  They  had  conversed  perhaps 
of  literature  as  much  as  of  politics,  and  had 
put  off  some  of  that  stiffness  which  certain 
diplomates  think  it  becoming  to  preserve. — 
We  know,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Canning  at 
one  time  forwarded,  or  attempted  to  forward, 
the  personal  interests  of  Chateaubriand  at  his 
own  court.  There  was  thus,  no  doubt,  a 
kindness  between  them,  but  as  to  any  friend- 
ship, calculated  in  any  degree  to  amalga- 
mate political  views,  or  even  soften  political 
asperity,  there  was  none. 

Between  a  Frenchman  and  an  English- 
man, communicating  upon  politics,  there  is — 
to  use  an  expressive  word,  often  employed 
when  its  appropriate  meaning  is  forgotten — 
and  always  must  be,  a  misunderstanding. 
Very  possibly  we  do  not  entirely  compre- 
hend the  French  policy  ;  but  of  this  we  are 
certain,  that  no  Frenchman  can  be  brought 
to  comprehend  the  simple  views  of  a  straight- 
forward English  politician. 

These  letters  of  Mr.  Canning,  now  first 
published,  throw  no  new  light  upon  the  trans- 
actions of  the  time,  because  the  frankness 
which  they  display  on  Mr.  Canning's  part 
was  equally  apparent  in  his  public  declara- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding  a  remark   of  his  corres 


»  P.  422. 

t  Vol.  viii.  p.  56. 


pondent  to  the  contrary,  his  point  was  dis- 
tinct, and  he  never  lost  sight  of  it.  [f  you  ask 
me  my  opinion,  says  Mr.  Canning  in  his 
first  letter,* — 

"I  give  it  you  in  the  words  of  our  Lord 
Falkland  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  Peace  ! 

Peace!  Peace !f Am  I  for 

peace  because  I  hate  revolutions  less  than 
you  do  ]  You  give  me  full  credit  for  shar- 
ing your  invincible  hostility  to  them.  But 
it  is  because  the  lovers  of  revolutions,  in  all 
countries,  pray  for  war,  that  lam  the  most 
anxious  for  the  prevention  of  it.  .  .  .  • 
A  war  in  Europe,  at  th?#  moment,  against 
the  revolutionary  principle,  would  shake 
the  monarchy  of  France  and  its  yet  un- 
confirmed institutions  to  their  foundations. 
What  shook  so  fearfully  your  institutions 
would  no  doubt  try  ours,  but  ours  have 
root  enough  to  stand  the  trial.  And  wrap- 
ping ourselves  up,  as  we  should  be  wise  enough 
to  do,  in  a  strict  and  imperturbable  neu- 
trality, depend  upon  it,  we  might,  if  we 
were  so  disposed,  turn  your  distractions 
to  our  own  account,  but,  depend  upon  it,  we 
have  no  such  disposition.  Rather,  much 
rather,  will  we  exhaust  our  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  on  which  we  think  your 
prosperity  depends." 

Mr.  Canning  here  takes  the  same  view  of 
the  state  of  the  political  mind  of  Europe, 
which,  when  presented  at  a  later  period  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  exposed  him  to  so 
much  misrepresentation.^  Ultra  principles, 
on  both  sides  ultra,  prevailed  throughout 
Europe;  and  Mr.  Canning  "much  feared" 
that  if  the  violent  on  both  sides  came  into 
hostile  conflict,  England,  if  she  took  any  part, 
would  see  "  ranged  under  her  banners  the 
restless  and  dissatisfied  of  any  nation  with 
which  she  might  come  into  conflict."  This 
probability  was,  with  Mr.  Canning,  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  not  taking  a  part. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  are  unneces- 
sarily reviving  by-gone  controversies.  There 
are  those  who  now  vindicate  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning's precepts — we  know  not  whether  any 
one  is  hardy  enough  to  cite  his  example — 
our  officious  intermeddling  with  Spain. 

It  is  thus  not  only  to  exhibit  the  unvaried 
tone  of  Mr.  Canning's  neutral  policy,^  that. 
we  call  attention  to  this  announcement  of 
"imperturbable  neutrality."      We  would  uil- 

i       --  i-i.    ■  i  '  %  ■    " ' 

*  January  11,  1823,  p.  304.  There  is  one  pre- 
vious, in  French,  merely  a  comp  iment. 

t  "  When  there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of 
peace,  he  (Falkland)  would  be  more  erect  and 
vigorous,  and  exceedingly  solicitous  to  press  any 
thing  which  he  thought  might  promote  it  ;  and 
sitting  among  his  friends,  often,  alter  a  deep  si- 
lence and  many  sighs,  would  with  a  shrill  and 
sad  accent  ingeminate  the  word  Peace,  peace." — 
Clarendon,  iv.255. 

t  See  F.  a  R.  vol.  viii.  422-424. 

$  See  F.  Q,  R.  vol.  viii.  406, 
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lingly  impress  it  again  and  again  upon  those 
who,  professing  to  admire  and  to  follow  Mr. 
Canning,  have  set  at  nought  (as  we  shall 
presently  show)  his  choicest  principles. 

Chateaubriand  in  his  reply,*  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  existing  government  of  France 
would  be  exposed  to  more  danger  by  the  tri- 
umph of  the  revolution  in  Spain  : — 

"Si  l'Espagne  revolutionnaire  peut  se 
vanter  d'avoir  fait  trembler  la  France  mon- 
archique,  si  la  cocarde  blanche  se  retire 
devant  les  descamisados,  on  se  souviendra 
de  la  puissance  de  Vempire,  et  des  triomphes 
de  la  cocarde  trieolore :  or,  calculez  pour 
les  Bourbons  1'effet  de  ce  souvenir.  .  .  . 
Un  succes  rattacherait  pour  jamais  l'ar- 
mee  au  Roi,  et  ferait  courirtoutela  France 
aux  armes.  Vous  ne  sauriez  croire  tout 
ce  qu'on  peut  faire  parmi  nous  avec  le  mot 
honneur  ;  le  jour  ou  nous  serions  obliges 
de  peser  sur  ce  grand  ressort  de  la  France 
nous  remuerons  encore  le  monde;  per- 
sonne  ne  profiterait  impunement  de  nos 
depouilles  et  de  nos  malheurs." 

Chateaubriand  has  here  gone  some  way 
towards  le  fond  of  his  penste  about  the  war 
in  Spain.     He  desired  to  give  employment 
to  the  army,  and  bulletins  of  victory  to  the' 
people,   and  thus    to   feed    the    passion  of  j 
Frenchmen  for  military  glory ;  but   his  ob- ' 
ject  was  not  merely  to  rally  the  army  and 
people  round  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  — 
He  tells  us  in  the  present  book,f  that  he  had 
a  horror  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna  ;  and  he ! 
hoped  to  raise  up  a  victorious  French  army  I 
which  should  recover  for  France  the  territory 
wrested  from  her  by  the  Allies  in  1814  and 
1815.    And  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  was 
desirous  that  no  other  of  the  powers  assem- 
bled at  Verona    should  march  troops  into 
Spain      It  was  necessary,  not  only  that  the 
revolutionary    government    should    be    put 
down,    but  that    it  should  be  put  down  by; 
France,  and  France  alone,^  and  by  France: 
wearing  the  white  cockade. 

There  is  no  important  novelty  in  Cha- ; 
teaubriand's  statement  of  the  different  views' 
of  the  Allies  at  Verona.  §  Russia  was  the 
most  warlike,  and  was  well  enough  inclined 
to  take  a  part,  but  had  some  jealousy  of 
France.  Austria  had  no  mind  to  go  to  war, 
and  was  jealous  both  of  Russia  and  France. 
Russia  too  was  for  confining  herself  to  the 
appui  moral.  We  know  not  whether  this 
expression,  so  much  a  favourite  with  our 
present  ministers,  took  its  rise  at  Verona. — 
Chateaubriand  tells  us  that  Austria,  and  the 
minister  Metternich  were  very  much  inclined 

*  January  14,  p.  311. 
t  I.  ch.  19. 

t  See  particularly   his  letter  of  31    October, 
1822,  ch.  29,  p.  98. 
§  Ch  13  and  29;  see  Stapleton,  i.  147. 
roL.  xxi.  27 


to  England ;  we  fear  that  Mr.  Canning  did 
not  reciprocate  the  feeling. 

We  shall  make  no  further  remark  upon 
these  differences,  than  that  they  strikingly 
illustrate  what  we  have  elsewhere  said  of 
the  tendency  of  alliances  to  dissolve  them- 
selves. 

Chateaubriand  pretended,  for  his  present 
avowals  authorize  us  to  call  it  pretence,  to 
wish  for  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  Span- 
ish question  : — 

"  La  paix,"  he  tells  Mr.  Canning,  "  est 
dans  vos  mains.  Si  sans  nuire  la  marche 
des  puissances  continentales,  vous  aviez 
cru  devoir  tenir  au  gouvernement  espag 
nol  une  langage  severe ;  si  vous  lui  aviez 
dit  confidentiellement,  'Nous  ne  serons 
point  contre  vous,  mais  nous  ne  serous 
pas  pour  vous  ;  votre  systeme  politique 
est  monstrueux  ;  changez-le,  ou  ne  comp- 
tez  sur  aucun  appui,  sur  aucun  secours 
d'armes  ou  d'argent  de  la  part  d'Angle- 
terre,'  je  n'en  doute  pas  dans  un  moment 
tout  etait  fini,  et  l'Angleterre  avaitla  gloire 
de  conserver  la  ?aix  de  l'Europe."* 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  public  cor- 
respondence can  fail  to  anticipate  Mr.  Can. 
ning's  reply : — 

"  The  language  which  you  put  in  our 
mouths  as  that  which  you  say  you  wish 
we  had  employed  in  speaking  to  Spain, 
what  is  it  but  the  language  which  we 
have  actually  employed'?  ....  Do 
you  imagine  that  knowing  we  shall  not 
be  contre,  she  has  reason  to  flatter  herself 
that  we  shall  be  pour  elle  in  a  war  with 
France  ?  Be  assured  she  is  under  no  such 
misapprehension. "f 

Mr  Canning  gives  unanswerable  reasons 
why  England  could  not  use  the  same  lan- 
guage with  France  :  "  If  your  interest  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Spanish  constitution  is 
?uch  that  you  feel  justified  in  saying,  amend 
it,  or  we  make  war  upon  you  :  if  ours,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  only  such  as  may  authorize  us 
to  say,  amend  it  for  your  own  sakes,  we  con- 
jure you,  or  you  hazard  war  with  France  ;  is 
not  the  difference  between  the  two  addresses 
such  as  makes  it  impossible  that  they  should 
be  uttered  in  concert  V* 

Mr.  Canning  took  great  pains  to  impress 
upon  M.  Chateaubriand  the  moral  as  well  as 
military  difficulties  which  would  attend  the 
invasion  of  Spain.  These  difficulties,  no 
doubt,  our  minister  much  miscalculated.  We 
cannot  examine  thoroughly  the  cause  of  his 
erroneous  estimate  ;  but  we  may  say  that 
the  result  confirms  that  which  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  always  held  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  for  which  he  was  exposed  to  much  un- 
merited  censure — that   it    was    not  by  the 

*  January  14, 1823. 

+  January  21,  1823,  p.  322. 
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Liberals  of  Spain  that  the  great  opposition 
was  made  to  Napoleon's  invasion,  or  that  in- 
domitable and  indefatigable  spirit  shown, 
which  so  materially  assisted  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  recovering  the  country. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussions  between  the 
two  ministers,  Louis  XVIII.  thus  addressed 
the  chambers  :| 

"  One  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen,  com- 
manded by  a  prince  of  my  family,  by  him 
whom  my  heart  delights  to  call  my  son,  are 
ready  to  march,  invoking  the  God  of  St.  Lou- 
is, for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  throne  of 
Spain  to  a  descendant  of  Henry  IV. — of  pre- 
serving that  fine  kingdom  from  its  ruin,  and 

of  reconciling  it  with  Europe 

Let  Ferdinand  VII.  be  free  to  give  to  his  peo- 
ple institutions  which  they  cannot  hold  but 
from  him.,  and  which,  by  securing  them  tran- 
quillity, would  dissipate  the  just  inquietudes 
of  France.  Hostilities  shall  cease  from  that 
moment" 

This  language  was  thought  so  portentous, 
that  a  paragraph  strongly  indicative  of  neu- 
trality, was  consequently  left  out  -of  our 
king's  speech.*  Mr.  Canning  invoked  his- 
tory in  his  correspondence  with  the  French 
minister;*  and  addressed  to  him  an  expo- 
sition, perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated,  of 
the  universal  feeling  of  indignation  against 
France,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Canning, 
prevailed  among  Jacobins,  Whigs,  and 
Tories. 

Perhaps  in  endeavouring  to  impress  upon 
M.  Chateaubriand's  mind  the  arguments 
which  the  language  of  France  might  sug- 
gest to  Spain,  our  accomplished  statesman 
imagined  a  regard  for  general  principles, 
which  never  occurred  to  the  ministers  of 
Spain,  and  which  the  minister  of  France 
laughed  to  scorn. 

But  that  which  most  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Mr.  Canning  was  the  language  of  the 
king  of  France  himself.  Ferdinand,  as  it 
appeared  to  our  sensitive  minister,  was  to 
be  restored  to  power,  because  he  was  a  Bour- 
bon, and  inherited  the  claims  of  Philip  V. 
**  You  remind  us,"  said  Mr.  Canning,  in 
substance,  "of the  time  when  we  vainly  re- 
sisted France  in  establishing  this  succes- 
sion, but  you  teach  us  also  to  remember  our 
more  recent  and  successful  efforts  to  restore 
a  Bourbon  to  Spain  in  spite  of  France. — 
There  is,  on  your  part,  a  triumph  and  a 
threat,  a  boast  of  what  you  did  formerly 
against  England  in  Spain,  and  a  defiance  of 
England  now  that  it  is  to  be  done  again. — 
We  English  cannot  hear  this  without  re- 
membering, that  if  you  foiled  us  a  century 


*  Jan.  28,  1823,  Ann.  Reg.  p.  149. 
t  See  Canning's  Speech  in  Pari.  Deb.  viii.  1506. 


ago  we  foiled  you  the  other  day.    Why  re- 
vive these  irritating  topics? 

But  further,  you  told  us  that  you  invaded 
Spain  because  you  apprehended  danger  to 
France  from  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution 
there;  you  now  tell  us  that  you  interfere 
because  the  king  is  one  of  your  own  royal 
family ;  and  moreover,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  wishes  of  the  people,  nothing  but 
what  he  shall  grant  shall  be  suffered  to  re- 
main to  them.  This  appears  to  England 
as  an  interference,  for  the  sake,  not  of  Spain 
but  of  France;  which  allers  the  character 
of  the  measure,  and  prevents  us  from  de- 
claring at  once  her  neutrality. 

"Still  less,"  wrote  Mr.  Canning,  "could 
England  admit  a  peculiar  right  in  France  to 
force  her  example  (of  institutions  emanating 
from  the  will  of  the  sovereign)  specifically 
upon  Spain  ;  in  virtue  of  the  consanguinity  of 
the  reigning  dynasties  of  those  two  kingdoms. 
— This  latter  reason  would,  on  the  contrary, 
suggest  recollections  and  considerationswhich 
must  obviously  make  it  impossible  for  Great 
Britain  to  be  the  advocate  of  pretensions 
founded  upon  it."  * 

One  further  letter,  after  a  considerable 
interval,  from  Chateaubriand,  who  left  all 
these  topics  unnoticed,  closed  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  two  poet  ministers,  of 
which  Mr.  Canning,  and  probably  Chateau- 
briand also,  had  now  discovered  the  utter 
inutility. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning made  distinctions  more  accurate  than 
important.  If  France  were  to  invade  Spain, 
in  the  cause  of  monarchical  power,  it  mat- 
tered little  to  England  whether  she  appealed 
to  the  consanguinity  of  the  two  kings,  or  to 
the  common  interests  of  princes.  If  Mr. 
Canning's  remonstrance  could  have  been 
made  before-hand,  and  the  French  king's 
speech  worded  accordingly,  the  danger  to 
arise  from  a  union  of  France  and  Spain 
would  have  been  neither  more  nor  less. 

If  Mr.  Canning  laid  too  much  stress  upon 
the  language  of  France,  France  entirely 
misinterpreted  the  language,  and  miscon- 
ceived the  principles  of  England.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  said,  at  Verona, 
that  England  would  not  interfere  with  Spain 
unless  her  own  essential  interests  were  af- 
fected. The  French  minister  pretended  to 
think,  and  perhaps  did  think,  that  commer- 
cial interests  were  intended,  and  that  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state 
would  be  justified,  if  thereby  a  better  mar- 
ket could  be  obtained  for  the  goods  of  Eng- 
land.      And    he  conceived   that    what    he 


*  Letter  to  Sir  W.  A'Court.  in  Pari.  Deb.  viii. 
948. 
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deems  the  interference  of  England  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  for  the  sake  of  colo- 
nial trade,  was  analogous  to  the  march  of 
the  French  army  into  Spain,  to  prevent  ap- 
prehended dangers  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

Not  to  mention  minor  circumstances,  this 
difference  is  entirely  overlooked ;  that  in 
one  case  force  was  used,  in  the  other  none. 
H;id  France,  for  her  own  reasons,  good  or 
bad,  declined  to  acknowledge  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  or  had  she  recognized  only 
the  regency  of  Urgel,  there  would  have  been 
some  analogy  to  the^conduct  of  England. 
Had  England  assisted  the  South  Americans, 
by  her  fleets  and  armies,  to  throw  off  the 
supremacy  of  the  mother-country,  there 
would  have  been  some  analogy  in  England 
to  the  conduct  of  France. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  note  did  not 
assert,  nor  has  England  anywhere  asserted, 
a  right  to  extend  its  commerce  by  force  of 
arms.  She  only  claims  a  right  to  protect 
her  subjects  and  commerce :  and  if  the  exist- 
ence of  any  particular  government,  or  the 
absence  of  government  in  any  country  of  the 
world,  occasions  piracies  or  other  unlawful 
interruptions  to  her  commerce,  she  holds  her 
self  at  liberty  to  put  down  that  government, 
and  not  to  confine  herself  to  the  capture  or 
punishment  of  such  of  the  individual  offend- 
ers as  her  ships  may  happen  to  catch.  She 
would  be  justified,  in  the  case  supposed,  in 
taking  possession  of  the  country  itself.  To 
assist  one  party  against  another,  so  as  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment capable  of  causing  her  rights  to  be 
respected,  is  a  mitigated  exercise  of  the  ex- 
treme right  of  self- redress. 

•;  The  existing  relations,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  ''  between  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  have,  for 
a  long  time,  placed  his  Britannic  Majsty  under 
the  necessity  of  recognizing  de  facto  the  gov- 
ernments that  have  been  formed  in  the  differ- 
ent provinces,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  in  or- 
der to  treat  with  them:  the  relaxation  of  the 
authority  of  Spain  in  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  world  has  occasioned  the  rise  of  a  host  of 
pirates  and  buccaneers  ;  it  is  impossible  for 
England  to  extirpate  this  insupportable  evil 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  local  autho- 
rities who  occupy  the  coast ;  the  necessity  of 
this  co  operation  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  some 
new  act  of  recognition  in  respect  of  one  or 
more  of  these  self-created  governments."* 

Not  one  of  the  continental  powers  ven- 
tured to  controvert  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's positions,  and  Chateaubriand  himself 
seemed  much  inclined  to  occupy  the  same. 
He  owns  that  he  found  the  note  difficult  to 

•  Chat.  i.  62,  cb.  xvi 


answer;  not  only  because  its  reasoning  was 
just,  but  because  he  desired,  on  the  part  of 
France,  some  portion  of  the  trade  which  Eng- 
land was  seeking  for  herself.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  for  him  to  recognize  the 
principles  of  the  English  note,  at  the  same 
time  that,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  the  para- 
mount importance  of  maintaining  the  legi. 
mate  authority  of  the  mother  country,  he 
suggested  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  to  settle,  in  concert  with 
Spain,  the  question  between  her  and  her 
colonies. 

Obviously  this  would  not  suit  England, 
whose  relations  towards  the  question  were 
totally  different  from  those  of  the  contin- 
ental powers;  but  we  cannot  go  further 
here  into  the  question  of  recognition.*  Our 
point  is,  that  not  only  did  England  not  inter- 
fere by  force  in  South  America,  with  a  view 
to  her  commercial  interests:  but  she  did  not 
avail  herself  of  her  early  connection  with 
the  new  states,  to  obtain  for  herself  any  ex- 
clusive privileges. 

Her  stipulation  has  always  been  that 
which  is  technically  known  as  that  of  the 
"  most  favoured  nation  ;"  that  is,  she  claimed 
a  right  to  be  treated  with  the  same  favour 
with  any  other  foreign  state  ;  she  was  quite 
willing  to  compete,  in  the  newly-opened 
markets,  with  France  or  the  United  States, 
upon  equal  terms. 

In  reasoning  upon  the  right  ^interven- 
tion, Chateaubriand  quotes,  as  a  precedent, 
the  assistance  given  to  our  American  Colo- 
nies by  France,  notwithstanding  that,  as  he 
owns,  she  could  not  allege  that  her  interests 
were  affected. f  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
an  instance  of  more  reckless  profligacy 
than  the  interference  of  France  in  our  dis- 
pute with  America  ! 

Nothing  is  more  apparent  in  these  ex- 
tracts than  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the 
writer  towards  England.:]:  But  his  hostility 
was  accompanied  by  a  very  respectful  jea- 
lousy. In  one  letter  he  advises  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia  not  to  assemble  too  large  an 
army  in  Poland,  lest  England,  feeling  satis- 


*  See  Stapleton,  ii.  c.  8,  noticing  Mr.  Can- 
ning's masterly  letter  of  25th  March,  1825. — 
State  Papers  of  1824-5,  p.  909. 

i  Ch.  46. 

t  \V  e  have  not  time  to  follow  Chateaubriand 
through  all  his  misrepresentations  of  England 
and  Englishmen  ;  but  we  must  find  room  for  an 
indignant  protest  against  such  expressions  as  this, 
borrowed  from  the  most  vulgar  of  English  radi- 
cal journals  : — "  Le  Marquis  de  Londonderry  et 
le  Due  de  Wellington,  ennemis  des  franchises  de 
leur  pays  ;"  and  another,  too  notoriously  false  to 
be  found  even  in  the  worst  of  English  journals — 
"  AJ.  Canning  el  tuns  ces  Torys  adverses  pendant 
trente  ans  a  la  motion  de  Wilberforce  ;*'  on  the 
Slave  Trade.— ch.  xiv.  p.  34. 
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fied  that  Russia  intended  to  interfere,  should 
interfere  on  the  other  side.  This  advice, 
however,  had  partly  another  origin  in  the 
tortuous  policy  of  Chateaubriand.  He  was, 
though  upon  other  grounds,  as  anxious  as 
Mr.  Canning  that  Russia  should  obtain  no 
share  of  the  glory  to  be  acquired  in  Spain; 
and  he  was  a  little  alarmed  when  Mr.  Can- 
ning's publication  of  his  communications 
with  England  showed  the  pains  that  he  had 
taken  to  disclaim  the  alliance,  and  to  treat 
the  question  as  entirely  French.  "  I  was 
obliged,"  he  says  to  Russia,  "to  pretend 
that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,* 
in  order  to  avoid  a  war  with  England."  In 
another  letter  he  is  assured  that  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  must  rejoice  at  the  French 
triumphs  of  Spain,  that  France  might  again 
become  "the  natural  bulwark  of  Europe 
against  the  power  of  England.;' f 

Chateaubriand  attached  the  most  exag- 
gerated importance  to  the  successes  of  the 
French  army  in  Spain.  They  were,  un- 
questionably, more  rapid  than  Mr.  Canning 
had  thought  probable,  but  to  speak  of  them 
as  a  glorious  triumph  is  ridiculous  Our 
author  ascribes  to  them  the  insurrection 
militaire  of  France,  such  as  to  give  uneasi- 
ness to  the  court  of  Vienna.  This  opinion 
he  imparted  to  M.  de  Serre,  confidently, 
because  noire  metier ',  he  said,  est  un  peu 
contraire  a  la  franchise*  Russia  had  no 
such  jealousy ;  but  of  England  he  says,  in 
terms  which  can  excite,  in  an  Englishman, 
nothing  but  a  smile, 

'*  L'Angleterre  a  joue  une  triste  r6le  ;  elle 
a  ete  a  la  fin  injurieuse  et  faible,  mais  comme 
cette  puissance  a  des  forces  a  part,  et  d'ami- 
rables  institutions,  elle  reprendrait  toute  sa 
poussance,  si  au  lieu  de  s'opposer  par  de  pe- 
tits  moyens  a  la  delivrance  du  roi  d'Espange, 
elle  se  joignail  a  nous  pour  mettre  ce  prince 
en  liberte,  et  terminer  de  concert  avec  nous 
la  grande  affaire  des  Colonies  Espagnoles." 

England  did  nothing  of  this  yet  we  re- 
cognise no  diminution  of  strength  or  pow- 
er. 

Yet  this  self-complacent  man  fed  himself 
with  the  idea,  that  if  Mr.  Canning  had  but 
joined  in  his  projects  he  might  have  avoid- 


*  Chateaubriand  to  M.  Ferronnais,  at  Peters- 
burgh,  21st  April,  1823.— ch.  ii.  p.  4. 

t  May  27.— p.  25. 

t  Cb.  ii.  p.  93.  There  are  other  passages 
which  we  could  have  placed  in  our  article  upon 
diplomacy,  in  vol.  xiii.  "  Clue  ces  conferences 
soient  toujours,  ou  presque  toujours,  des  conver- 
sations dans  lesquelles  vous  montrerez  toujours 
le  plus  grand  desir  d'agir  avec  les  allies,  mais 
coneluez  tres  peu ;  c'est  la,  votre  metier  et  le 
mien  :  bonhomme  sans  etre  dupe,  vbila  l'affaire  en 
deux  mots."— Letter  to  M.  Taluru,  July  16. 1823. 
p.  68. 


ed  the  inquietudes  of  his  latter  days  !  And 
this  he  says  with  singular  infelicity  of  ar- 
rangement, just  before  informing  us  what 
those  projects  were. 

To  such  a  pitch  of  patriotic,  we  ought 
perhaps  to  say  poetical  exaltation  did  the 
victories  in  Spain  carry  M.  Chateaubriand, 
that  although  he  thought  himself  worthy 
of  a  riband  for  preserving  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope by  his  own  single  act,  he  contemplated 
nothing  less  than  a  war  for  the  recovery  of 
the  French  frontiers ;  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  as  he  says,  listened  to  his  pro- 
jects, probably  without  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  assisting  him  to  realise  them.  How- 
ever, he  himself  thought  so  much  of  them, 
that  when  disappointed  of  a  riband,  he  re- 
tained on  their  account  his  post  in  the  gov- 
ernment, though  he  might  have  retired,  (in 
all  this  we  speak  his  own  words,)  in  the 
mostbrilliant  manner  after  the  war  in  Spain. 
"Nous  pouvions  braver  l'Angleterre;  une 
guerre  avec  celle-ci  ne  nous  eut  point 
effrayes  ;  nous  aunons  voulu  faner  les  lau- 
riers  de  Waterloo.  Telles  furtnt  les  cau- 
ses qui  nous  determinerent  a  re&ter."* 

So!  the  latter  days  of  Mr.  Canning  were 
to  have  been  made  comfortable  by  the  re- 
flection, that  he  had  contributed  to  blight  the 
laurels  of  Waterloo  ! 

Surely,  if  the  disclosures  (a  re  they  such  ?) 
of  the  French  ex-minister  prove  any  thing, 
they  prove  that  Canning  was  right  in  dis- 
claiming all  participation  with  France. 
If  they  would  justify  a  deviation  from  neu- 
trality, it  would  be  a  deviation  the  other 
way.  Charles  X  was  not  far  wrong  when 
he  said  that  "Chateaubriand  had  a  good 
heart  and  a  hot  head." 

In  one  remark  only  of  M.  Chateaubriand 
can  we  in  any  way  concur  "  Premier  minis- 
trey  he  says,  alluding  to  Mr.  Canning, 
"  d'un  grand  royaume,  je  n'aurais  pas  fait 
des  voeux  publics  contre  un  autre  etat,  si,  en 
meme  temps,  je  n'avais  pas  tire  l'epee.'t 
Our  neutrality,  perhaps,  would  have  been 
more  admirable,  if  it  had  b;  en,  in  Mr. 
Canning's  phrase,  more  imperturbable,  and 
had  not  been  disturbed  by  words  or  gesture. 

But  this  is  of  little  importance,  it  was 
only  in  Chateaubriand's  ideas  that  England 
was  "  fort  amoindrie"  by  the  part  she  took. 
What  interest  of  England  has  been  affect- 
ed, or  put  in  jeopardy,  by  the  measures  or 
events  of  1823? 

We  have  no  space  for  tracing  Spanish  af- 
fairs from  1823  to  1834,  when  the  Whig 
government — if  such  we  may  call  one 
which  entrusts  its  foreign  affairs  to  the     Id 


*  Ch.  vii.  p.  176. 

t  Letter  to  M.  Ferronnais,  Nov.  1,  1823. 
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Tory,  Lord  Paimerston — laid  aside  the  sys- 
tem of  non-interference. 

And  we  may  now  reverse  the  question 
which  we  asked  before.  What  interests  of 
England  have  been  benefitted  by  the  mea- 
sures of  1834  and  later  years  ? 

In  observing  upon  the  policy  and  measures 
of  Lord  Paimerston,  in  respect  to  Spain,  we 
may  throw  aside  much  of  that  which  has 
been  said  about  it,  on  both  sides,  with  great 
ability.  We  shall  pursue  no  critical  inqui- 
ry into  the  stipulations  of  the  Quadruple 
Treaty,  as  compared  with  the  employment 
of  marines  or  guns.  If  that  treaty  was 
founded  in  good  policy,  not  only  ought  it  to 
be  carried  into  effect  according  to  its  spirit, 
liberally  construed,  but  all  further  measures 
ought  to  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  same 
good  policy.  It  d  )es  not  follow  that  all  the 
measures  adopted,  such  as  the  suspension  of 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  have  been 
wise  ;  but  it  is  no  sufficient  objection  to  them 
that  they  are  not  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  provided  that  they  tend  to  that  end 
which  the  treaty  was  intended  to  accom- 
plish. 

We  are  sure  that  it  will  be  found  that  if 
in  any  part  of  his  elaborate  speeches  Lord 
Paimerston  has,  after  close  argument,  ap- 
peared to  be  successful,  his  triumph  has 
been  always  over  some  minute  or  technical 
objection  to  the  construction  of  his  treaty,  or 
the  mode  of  his  operations  ;  and  that  he  has 
entirely  failed  in  justifying  his  interference. 

It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  denied  that  we 
have  a  right  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  proof 
of  necessity  or  expediency  upon  him  who 
contracts  any  stipulation  with  another  state, 
or  who  meddles  in  the  affairs  of  another 
country;  still  more  upon  one  who,  in  what- 
ever mode,  employs  warlike  force.  Least 
of  all  will  this  be  denied  by  a  person  who 
undertook  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  for 
the  first  time,  under  a  minister  who  inau- 
gurated himself  in  a  speech,  of  which  this 
is  an  important  passage. 

"Our  true  policy  is,  to  maintain  universal 
peace ;  and  therefore  non-interference  is 
the  principle,  the  great  principle  which  ought 
to  be,  and  will  be,  heartily  adopted  by  the 
present  administration."* 

Our  question  then  is,  whether  our  inter- 
ference in  Spain  forms  a  justifiable  excep- 
tion? 

King  Ferdinand  died  in  September,  1833. 
Our  king  soon  afterwards  announced  to  his 
parliament  that  he  had  not  hesitated  to 
acknowledge  the  young  Queen  Isabella, 
and  that  he  should  "  watch  with  the  greatest 

*  Speech  of  Earl  Grey,  Nov.  22,  1830.  Pari. 
Deb.  3d  Ser.  ch.  i.  p.  610. 


solicitude  the  progress  of  events  which  may 
affect  the  stability  of  a  government,  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  which  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  this  countrv,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  tranquility  of  Europe."* 

New,  we  take  our  stand  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  proceeding.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  recognition  of  Isabella ;  perhaps  it 
was  hastily  done,  but  it  is  unquestionably 
convenient  to  have  an  acknowledged  sover- 
eign every  where,  and  although  the  queen's 
possession  was  neither  undisputed  nor  undis- 
turbed, it  might  be  enough  to  justify  ac- 
knowledgment. 

Neither  do  we  inquire  here,  whether  we 
ought  to  have  acknowledged  Don  Miguel 
as  king  of  Portugal;  though  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for 
saying,  that  as  this  de  facto  king  perform- 
ed his  part  of  the  treaties  between  the  two 
countries,  we  ought  to  have  performed  our 
part  also;  and  that,  "  the  civil  war  in  Spain 
grew  out  of  the  civil  war  in  Portugal, 
which  was  fomented  in  this  country:"! 
fomented  it  certainly  was,  as  indeed  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  ministers  themselves, 
who,  in  this  instance,  took  their  first  depar- 
ture from  the  "great  principle." 

But  we  venture  to  call  in  question  the 
very  g™at  importance — to  those  English 
interests,  which  alone,  again  and  again,  we 
say,  it  is  England's  duty  to  maintain — of 
the  undisturbed  tranquillity  of  Spain.  These 
phrases  run  ofT  so  glibly,  they  have  been 
put  into  king's  speeches  by  so  many  states- 
men of  all  parties,  that  nobody  inquires  what 
they  mean.  That  question  we  now  venture 
to  ask. 

Take,  first  political  dangers.  It  is  doubt- 
less true,  that  civil  war  may  generate  foreign 
war,  and  that  war  between  any  two  other 
powers  may  involve  England  in  hostilities ; 
and  hostilities  we  admit  with  Lord  Grey  in 
opposition  to  Lord  Paimerston,  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  avoided. 

Is  this  probability  so  great,  as  to  require 
us  to  enter  into  stipulations  which  bind  us 
to  an  indefinite  expenditure,  which  require 
the  employment  of  our  naval  and  marine 
forces,  and  which  involve  us,  as  auxiliaries 
at  least,  immediately  in  war  ? 

But  imagine   Spain    peaceably  settled 

flourishing  in  commerce  and  navigation, 
strong  in  forces,  military  and  naval.  Is 
there  no  danger  then?  What  is  it  that  our 
ancestors  for  now  more  than  a  century  have 
apprehended?  What  is  it  that  has,  in  our 
own  time,  we  will  not  say  put  our  fleets  in 
jeopardy,  but  opposed  to  them  a  formidable 


*  King's  Speech,  Feb.  4,  1834. 
t  Pari.  Deb.  xxi.  12. 
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enemy? — The  union  of  France  and  Spain, 
in  a  state  of  internal  peace.  Has  Spain, 
tranquil  at  home,  been  to  us  at  any  time  an 
efficient  ally?  No.  Has  she  been  hurtful 
as  the  ally  of  our  enemies  ?  Yes. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, that  England's  interest  lay  in  the  quar- 
rels of  all  oth?r  nations;  let  them  fight 
among  themselves,  was  his  doctrine;  let 
us  be  neutral  and  trade  with  them  all.  This 
doctrine  of  the  older  Temple  we  repudiate, 
because  we  fear  that  is  not  practicable;  if 
we  could  really  preserve  our  neutrality,  it 
would,  in  a  political  view  only,  be  perfectly 
sound.  Our  security,  the  great  object  of 
policy,  would  be  increased  ;  our  trade  would 
not  necessarily  be  diminished.  Neverthe- 
less for  the  sake  of  humanity,  and  with  our 
principles  of  commerce,  we  would  gladly 
see  Spain  in  peace; — but  it  is  clear  that  the 
passage  in  the  speech  meant  much  more 
than  a  general  aspiration  for  tranquil  lit}'. 
Indeed  it  was  followed  at  no  long  interval  Dy 
the  famous  Quadruple  Treaty. 

This  treaty  has  two  parts,  concluded  at 
two  different  times.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  show  that  the  additional  articles  of 
the  18th  of  August,  1834,  grew  necessarily 
out  of  the  original  treaty  of  the  22d  of 
April  preceding;  and  Lord  Palmerstonhas 
argued  this  point  with  great  plausibility  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  so  hap- 
pened that  ministers  were  not  called  upon 
for  an  explanation  between  April  and  Au- 
gust. 

But  Lord  Melbourne  did  give  an  expla- 
nation in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  he 
distinctly  stated  that  the  main  ground  of 
the  treaty,  on  the  part  of  England,  was  to 
take  care  that  the  march  of  Spanish  troops 
into  Portugal  (for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
Don  Carlos  and  Don  Miguel)  should  take 
place  under  a  treaty  which  would  limit  the 
parties  from  doing  more  than  was  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  object.* 

The  additional  articles  went  considerably 
further,  inasmuch  as  they  bound  England  to 
furnish  arms  and  stores,  to  assist  the  Queen 
of  Spain  with  a  naval  force,  without  any  par- 
ticular reference  to  Portugal ;  and  France 
was  to  prevent  supplies  from  being  sent  to 
the  Carlists  in  Spain. 

And  this  extension  of  the  effect  of  the 
treaty,  from  Portugal,  the  object  of  our  pe- 
culiar protection,  to  the  whole  peninsula, 
constitutes  the  great  difference  between  the 
two  editions  of  the  treaty.  We  have  the 
official  testimony  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 


*  See  Pari.  Deb.  5th  August,  1834,  xxv.  953,  and 
see  the  reference  to  this  in  the  debate  of  21st 
April,  1837,  xxxviii.  158. 


(for  he  spoke  of  what  occurred  when  he  was 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,)*  to  a  ques- 
tion arising  in  the  very  year  1834,  as  to  the 
more  or  less  extensive  purvieu  of  the  treaty. 

But  the  Duke  condemned  the  whole  ; — as 
uniting,  contrary  to  our  ancient  policy,  the 
two  kingdoms  of  the  peninsula,  and  connect- 
ing both  with  France  ;  and-as  leading  to  a 
perpetual  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  embarking  us  in  a  series 
of  operations  of  which  no  man  would  see 
the  end.f  It  is  at  least  clear  that  the  treaty 
in  its  new  form  went  far  beyond  the  original 
intention  of  the  prime  minister,  as  avowed 
by  himself.  But  it  appears  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  master  of  the  cabinet  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, had  always  a  more  extensive  scheme. 
His  first  exposition  of  the  treaty  claimed  it 
as  the  alliance  between  the  four  powers  of 
the  West,  England,  France,  Constitutional 
Spain,  and  Constitutional  Portugal.  Spain 
under  Carlos  would  not  be  as  efficient  an 
ally  for  England  "  in  the  spirit  of  the  Quad- 
ruple Alliance  "  as  under  the  queen.  .  •  . 
.  .  The  maintenance  of  peace,  not  only 
in  the  peninsula,  was  the  great  object  which 
that  Quadruple  Alliance  was  intended  to  ef- 
fect 4 

Upon  this  Sir  Robert  Peel  asked, — 

li  What  nation  might  not  find  in  such  a 
principle  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  do- 
mestic concerns  of  another  1  To  interfere  on 
a  vague  ground  that  British  interests  would 
be  promoted  by  intervention,  on  the  plea 
that  it  would  be  for  our  advantage  to  see  es- 
tablished a  particular  form  of  government 
in  a  country  circumstanced  as  Spain  was,  is 
to  destroy  altogether  the  general  principle  of 
non-intervention,  and  to  place  the  indepen- 
dence of  every  such  power  at  the  mercy  of  a 
formidable  neighbour." 

Nothing,  surely,  could  be  more  vague 
than  Lord  Palmerston's  exposition.  If,  aid- 
ed by  subsequent  explanations,  we  under- 
stand him  at  all,  he  means  that  a  constitu- 
tional government  in  Spain  was  more  likely 
than  a  despotic  government  to  preserve 
peace.  Is  not  this  a  gratuitous  assumption  ;§ 
but,  peace  with  whom  ?  Does  he  mean  that 
either  Isabella  or  Carlos  were  likely  to  attack 
England,  or  in  any  way  to  injure  us?  Does 
he  mean  that  Carlos  would  attack  Portugal? 
Admitting  (at  least  for  the  present)  that  it 
is  our  policy  and  our  duty  to  defend  Portu- 
gal, should  we  not  serve  her  more  effectually 


*  Debate  of  21st  April,  183'. 

t  August  5th,  1834,  xxv.  955. 

t  June  24th,  1835,  Pari.  Deb  xxviii,  1148. 

§  See  in  Foreign  Gluarteily  Review,  vol.  viii. 
404,  Mr.  Canning's  opinion  of  the  comparative 
tendency  to  war  in  governments  of  a  monarchical 
and  a  republican  character. 
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by  leaving  her  neighbours  alone,  telling  them 
that  they  might  manage  their  own  affairs  as 
they  might  choose,  provided  they  left  her  un- 
molested? 

Lord  Palmerston  did  not  boldly  meet  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  assertion  of  principles  ;  but 
he  stated  in  reply  that  it  became  necessary 
that  the  understanding  between  Spain  and 
Portugal  as  to  the  expulsion  of  the  princes, 
should  be  recorded  in  a  treaty  ;  and,  "  it 
was  therefore  deemed  expedient  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  England  to  adopt 
the  agreement,  and  to  adopt  parties  to  the 
treaty  concluded  between  these  powers." 

Beseeching  attention  to  the  word  in  italics 
we  would  ask  wherefore  ?  Could  illogical 
ingenuity  devise  a  more  remarkable  non  se- 
quitur  ? 

But  Lord  Palmerston  proceeded  to  show, 
from  the  preamble, 

''That  the  immediate  object  of  the  treaty 
was  to  establish  internal  peace  in  the  penin- 
sula, and  the  means  by  which  it  proposed  to 
effect  that  object  was,*the  expulsion  of  Don 
Carlos  and  Don  Miguel  from  Portugal.  .  .  . 
When  Carlos  returned  to  Spain  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  frame  the  additional  ar- 
ticles." 

Now,  leaving  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  settle  between  them  what  their  joint  object 
really  was,  we  will  admit,  in  argument, 
that  the  object  of  the  treaty  was,  to  maintain 
the  constitutional  governments  in  both  king- 
doms, and  to  effect  the  pacification  of  the 
whole  peninsula.  We  admit  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston that  there  was  a  complete  identifi- 
cation of  interests  between  Queen  Isabella 
and  William  IV.  We  admit  the  fact  of  the 
connection,  but  contend  that  it  was  useless 
and   burdensome. 

Our  secretary  contended,  in  the  same 
speech,  that  when  there  is  a  civil  war,  all 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations  agreed  that 
other  powers  ight  take  part  with  either  of 
the  two  belligerents.  It  is  possible,  that  pas- 
sages to  this  effect  may  be  found  in  systema- 
tic writers,  though  not,  as  we  suspect,  without 
the  condition  annexed,  that  the  safely  or  es- 
sential interests  of  the  stranger  requires  that 
interference  ;  but  let  jurists  have  said  what 
they  may,  we  hold  by  the  doctrine  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  that 

"  No  war  is  justifiable  which  is  not  either 
strictly  a  war  of  defence,  or  one  in  which  the 
interests  involved.are  of  such  magnitude  as 
fairly  to  give  it  a'tiefensive  character." 

We  wish  to  view  the  treaty  in  every  light 


*  March  18, 1836,  xxxii,  387. 


in  which  its  author  has  placed  it.     On  ano- 
ther occasion,  Lord  Palmerston  said  : — 

"  In  former  periods,  Spain  had  been  con- 
nected with  different  countries;  at  one  time 
with  Austria,  at  another  time  with  France. 
The  object  was,  that  for  the  future  there 
should  be  neither  an  Austrian  Spain  nor  a 
French  Spain,  but  a  Spain  which  should  be 
Spanish  ....  If  Spain  was  to  be  im- 
portant in  the  balanceofpower.it  was  neces- 
sary that  she  should  be  rich  and  independent. 
— She  could  not  be  so  under  such  a  govern- 
ment as  that  of  Ferdinand,  (or  Don  Car- 
los.)"* 

Surely,  the  noble  lord's  views  are  not  here 
very  clearly  stated.  It  is  true  that  the  Kings 
of  Spain  have  been  successively  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  and  of  the  House  of  Bourbon; 
of  the  family  which  furnishes  sovereigns  to 
an  important  portion  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  of  the  family  of  the  Kings  of  France. 
Lord  Palmerston  approves  of  neither  one  of 
these  connections,  but  would  make  Spain, 
Spanish.  This  would  be  more  intelligible 
if  he  were  labouring  to  place  in  the  Escuri- 
al  some  noble  Castilian,  equally  unconnected 
with  Vienna  and  Paris.  But  he  will  make 
Spain  independent !  How?  By  giving  her 
a  government  incapable  of  maintaining  it- 
self  without  foreign  aid.  To  make  Spain 
independent,  we  have  already  said,  is  not  our 
fair  :  if  it  were,  we  must  set  about  it  in  ano« 
ther  manner. 

But  we  have  still  one  more  authorised  ver- 
sion of  the  treaty,  and,  as  the  speech  which 
contains  it  is  the  latest  and  the  most  elabo- 
rate, we  presume  that  it  is  the  favourite  of 
its  author. 

It  was  clear,  said  Lord  Palmerston  in  the 
last  Session,^  that  out  of  the  change  made 
by  Ferdinand  in  the  internal  institutions  of 
Spain,  mus<;  arise  "  a  change  in  the  tenden- 
cies of  its  external  policy."  From  Ferdi- 
nand's death,  there  was  a  change  in  the  po- 
licy of  Spain  as  to  Portugal. 

"England  had  at  first  remained  neutral  in 
the  contest  that  was  going  on  in  Portugal. 
What  was  then  our  language  to  Spain  1  We 
said  to  the  Spanish  government,  *  If  you  send 
armed  men  across  the  frontier  of  Portu- 
gal to  assist  Don  Miguel,  the  British 
fleet  in  the  Tagus  will  instantly  co-operate 
with  the  forces  of  Donna  Maria  ;  if  you  do 
not  send  troops  and  do  not  otherwise  inter- 
fere, we  will  not  take  part  in  the  contest.' 
What  was  the  result!  Spain  remained  pas- 

*  March  10,  1837,  Pari.  Deb.  xxxvii.  267. 

t  April  19,  1837,  xxxviii  69.  In  this  debate 
(xxxvii.  1410)  Mr.  Maclean  quoted  as  Heeren's, 
a  passage  fiom  our  19th  vol  p.  184.  It  was  our 
comment  upon  Heeren. 
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sive,  and  England  continued  neutral.* — Af- 
ter Ferdinand's  death,  the  new  Spanish  gov- 
ernment  sent  to  request  England  to  assist  in 
expelling  Don  Miguel  from  Portugal  and  to 
establish  Donna  Maria  ; — because  Don  Car- 
los was  in  Spain  organizing  an  army.  Eng 
land  refused  ;  'We  will  not  comply  with  your 
request,  we  will  not  give  the  military  assist- 
ance you  desire  to  the  cause  of  Donna  Maria. 
We  have  taken  our  line  of  policy  and  from 
that  line  we  do  not  intend  to  depart.  We  will; 
however  give  you  something  which  will  be 
of  advantage  to  you.  We  will  give  you  a 
treaty.' " 

And  then  comes  what  we  suppose  we 
must  take  for  the  explanation  of  the  therefore 
in  the  former  speech.  The  expulsion  of 
Carlos  required  a  treaty  between  Spain  and 
Portugal.     England  said, 

44  We  will  embrace  the  occasion  which 
this  convention  affords  us,  to  join  the  four 
great  powers  of  the  West  of  Europe  in  one 
alliance,  for  the  attainment  of  one  common 

and  general  object."     44  England 

and  France  had  for  ages  been  enemies,  Spain 
and  Portugal  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
regard  each  other  with  jealousy.  To  convert 
these  former  enemies  and  rivals  into  friends 

and  allies  was  surely  a  good  deed 

and  tended  to  preserve  peace." 

The  treaty,  it  is  added,  produced  the  surren- 
der of  Miguel.  It  was  thus  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  expectation,  that  the  union  of  England 
and  France,  and  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  one 
common,  though  temporary  object,  would  do 
away  all  the  causes  of  enmity  and  rivalry 
between  these  respective  states.  France 
and  England,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  going 
on  very  well  together  ;  there  was,  at  least, 
as  much  sympathy  between  I  hem,  as  be- 
tween either  of  them  and  any  other  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  order  to  improve  this  good  un- 
derstanding they  make  stipulations,  not  equal, 
not  very  clear  or  definite, — not  limited  in 
duration,  except  by  an  event  of  incalculable 
occurence. 

We  should  have  said,  a  priori,  and  we  are 
sure  that  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  alliances^  will  say  too  that,  a  trea- 
ty of  this  sort  was  more  likely  to  lead  to  the 
breach  than  the  improvement  of  friendship. 
And  so  it  is  that  the  only  known  differences 
between  France  and  England  have  arisen 
out  of  this  very  transaction. 

*  We  have  no  space  for  the  Portuguese  ques- 
tion ;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  the  English  gov- 
ernment was  bona  fide  neutral  in  the  contests  be- 
tween Pedro  and  Miguel ;  they  professed  neutra- 
lity, but  took  no  pains  to  enforce  it.  And  they 
encouraged  France  to  oppress  Portugal;  and 
would  not  give  her  the  benefit  of  the  treaties  with 
England,  of  which,  nevertheless,  they  compelled 
her  to  perform  her  part. 

t  See  F.  a.  R.  vol  xix.  p.  135. 


But  Lord  Palmerston's  speculations  were 
much  deeper. 

44  The  establishment  of  Don  Carlos  on  the 
throne  of  Spain  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  independence,  the  security  and  'tranquil- 
lity of  France  ;  and  thus  peace  would  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  rest  of  Europe." 

These  distant  speculations  are  justified  by 
a  story  (to  which,  however,  the  noble  Secre- 
tary does  not  pledge  himself) — that  when 
Charles  X.  was  dethroned  in  1830,  and  some 
of  the  Continental  powers  thought  of  interfer- 
ing, one  of  them  sent  to  invite  Spain  (then 
under  the  government  of  Ferdinand)  to  send 
40,000  men  across  the  Pyrenees  whileFrance 
was  attacked  on  the  Rhine.  We  suppose 
that  the  far-fetched  inference  is,  that  so  soon 
as  the  Continental  powers  saw  a  government 
in  Spain,  supposed  to  sympathise  in  their 
views,  they  would  attack  France,  and  Spain 
would  give  them  powerful  aid.  Or  is  it  that 
Spain  would  quarrel  with  France,  and  the 
Continental  powers  assist  her  ? 

Passing  over  the  novelty  of  this  overween- 
ing anxiety  lest  France  should  be  attacked 
and  embarrassed — for  we  do  not  desire  war 
anywhere — we  ask  whether  the  possible  oc- 
currence of  this  confederacy  against  France, 
which  did  not  occur,  under  those  which  are 
represented  as  similar  circumstances,  can  be 
seriously  adduced  as  a  motive  for  our  inter- 
ference in  Spain  ? 

Does  Lord  Palmerslon  think  that,  if  we 
let  Spain  alone,  the  Spaniards  will  place  Don 
Carlos  upon  the  throne?  If  that  is  his  opi- 
nion, he  must  talk  no  more  of  his  liberal  and 
popular  principles  ;  but  he  has  said,  we  be- 
lieve, that  the  majorit}'  is  with  the  Queen. 
Then,  where  is  the  danger  ?  What  chance 
is  there  of  a  Carlist  government?  And  in 
this,  and  in  all  such  cases  whatever,  we  ask 
how  much  of  probability  is  there  that  when 
the  events  occur  against  which  we  are  pro- 
viding— if  thevdo  occur — our  friends  and  our 
enemies,  our  preferences  and  our  wishes,  our 
points  of  interest  and  security,  will  still  be  the 
same. 

We  have  scarcely  room  for  the  two  topics 
which  remain — Colonel  Evan'  legion,  and 
our  discussions  with  France. 

We  know  that  works  may  be  quoted  against 
us,  but  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  state 
ought  not  to  permit  its  subjects  to  engage  in 
a  war,  except  under  circumsiances  which 
would  authorize  the  employment  of  the  na- 
tional troops  ;  and  therefore  condemning  the 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain — 
as  not  being  required  by  paramount  and  un- 
equivocal English  interests — we  necessarily 
condemn  the  permission  to  private  persons 
to  serve  the  Queen.     Lord  Melbourne  holds, 
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that  "  no  obstacle  should  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  engaging 
in  war,  and  who  were  desirous  of  'learning 
that  which  was  merely  a  practical  art  !"*  If  this 
were  the  motive  of  the  prime  minister,  why 
were  the  scholars  restricted  to  one  school  1 
The  permission  ought  in  this  view  to  be  gen- 
eral. 

But  if  the  defeat  of  Don  Carlos,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Queen's  government  in 
Spain,  really  is  of  so  much  importance  as 
our  ministers  have  taught  us  to  believe,  how 
sadly  have  we  neglected  our  duty  in  sending 
these  volunteers  only !  Don  Carlos,  says 
Lord  Palmerston,  is  not  Napoleon  ;  a  small- 
er force  is  sufficient  to  expel  him.  But  we 
have  not  expelled  him.  Our  force  is  not 
sufficient.  We  have  not  tranquillized  Spain. 
We  have  not  made  Spain  independent  and 
rich  !  Just  in  proportion  as  one  admits  Lord 
Palmerston's  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  must  he  calculate 
the  disgrace  of  its  failure.  Or  if  it  be  true 
(as  it  probably  is)  that  no  exertion  which  we 
could  make  would  really  effect  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Spain,  where  is  the  wisdom  of  engag- 
ing, without  any  limitation  of  time,  to  attempt 
it? 

Lord  Palmerston,  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
has  properly  said  very  little  of  his  discussions 
with  France  ;  but  he  has  lauded  without  qua. 
lification  a  pamphletf  which  is  more  explicit. 
The  speeches  of  Louis  Philippe  himself — one 
of  them  condemning  us  in  no  unequivocal 
language,  for  the  matter  of  the  legion:}: — in- 
dicate pretty  clearly  a  difference  of  opinion, 
and  no  very  friendly  feeling.  But  the  advo- 
cate of  the  ministerial  policy  in  Spain  has  no 
reserve,  unless  it  be  in  the  use  of  one  diplo- 
matic figure  of  speech,  whereby  he  "has  no 
right  to  doubt"§  that  which  he  intends  us 
positively  to  disbelieve.  It  is  quite  clear,  ac» 
cording  to  this  favoured  writer,  that  France 
has  separated  herself  from  England  in  the 
matter  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  And  the 
same  announcement  was  distinctly  made  by 


*  March  18,  1836  xxxii.  395. 

t  The  Policy  of  England  towards  Spain. 

t  "  I  entertain  the  most  sincere  desire  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  throne  of  Isabella  II.,  and  I 
trust  that  the  constitutional  monarchy  will 
triumph  over  the  perils  with  which  it  is  threaten- 
ed. But  I  applaud  myself  for  having  preserved 
France  from  sacrifices,  the  extent  of  which  can- 
not be  appreciated,  and  from  the  incalculable 
consequences  of  any  armed  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  peninsula.  France  reserves 
the  blood  of  her  children  for  her  own  cause,  and 
when  she  is  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of 
summoning  them  to  shed  that  blood  in  her  de- 
fence, it  is  only  under  our  own  glorious  colours 
that  the  soldiers  of  France  march  to  battle." — 
[December  27,  1836.] 

§  Page  149. 
vol.  XXI.  28 


M.  Thiers.  "  Quant  a  notre  alliance  avec 
l'Angleterre,  elle  en  est  considerablement 
amoindrie.  .  .  .  L'Angleterre  est  desormais 
bien  avertie  qu'elle  ne  peut  plus  compter  sur 
vous  qui  lui  aviez  promis  de  cooperer  avec 
elle  dans  cette  question  tres  difficile  ou  elle 
est  engagee,  et  dangereusement  engagee  si 
elle  ne  reussit  pas  ...  .  vous  avez  l'Angle- 
terre avertie  qu'elle  ne  peut  pas  compter  sur 
la  France  dans  une  situation  difficile,  et  aver- 
tie qu'elle  n'a  a  songer  qu'a  ses  propres  in- 
terets.,>*  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  the 
speech  of  an  ex-minister.  It  is  adopted  as 
the  creed  of  an  English  diplomate,  whose 
views  of  Spanish  affairs  are  commended  by 
our  Foreign  Minister.  According  to  this 
writer  the  effect  of  the  Quadruple  Treaty 
upon  the  relations  of  France  and  England 
has  not  been  friendship,  but  estrangement. 
He  speaks  loudly  of  the  union  of  those  two 
powers,f  and  of  its  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
world,  until  he  treats  of  it  in  reference  to 
Spain  :  and  then,  it  has  developed  in  our 
near  ally  an  "inexplicable  policy" — "a  fast 
and  loose  policy" — "a  Machiavelian  policy  ;" 
and  it  is  distinctly  affirmed  that  France  has 
turned  her  back  upon  England. 

Yet  while  these  hard  words  are  launched 
at  Louis-Philippe,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
has  violated  the  treaty ;  he  is  justified  by  its 
letter,  and  he  has  an  equal  right  with  Lord 
Palmerston  to  interpret  its  spirit.  Yet  we 
may  say,  either  he  has  failed  in  his  perform- 
ance, or  we  failed  egregiously  in  our  stipula- 
tion. 

The  author  of  the  pamplet  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,J  that  if  France  had  in  June,  1835, 
made  the  movement  beyond  the  frontier 
which  England  recommended,  the  object  of 
the  alliance  would  have  been  accomplished. 

The  writer  here  speaks  with  a  degree  of 
confidence  which  no  knowledge  can  justify  ; 
but  surely,  if  so  slight  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  France  would  p  \cify  Spain,  and  that  pa- 
cification has  really  the  importance  which 
our  ministers  ascribe  to  it,  it  is  their  duty  to 
make  greater  efforts  to  attain  it.  And  if  the 
favoured  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  good  autho- 
rity, England  could  of  herself  annihilate  the 
Carlists.§  If  this  be  so,  which,  however,  we 
greatly  doubt,  the  ministers  are  traitors  to  the 
interests  which  they  acknowledge. 

Now  what  is  the  result  of  the  policy  of  the 
Whigs? 

They  made  a  treaty  to  pacify  Spain,  and 
to  strengthen  their  intimacy  with  France. 
They  have  not  pacified  Spain ;  and  they  have 


*  Speech  of  M.  Thiers,  January  14,  1837. 
t  Page  107. 
t  Page  1 13. 
§  Page  138, 
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created  a  cause  of  difference  with  France  to 
last  as  long  as  their  treaty.  And  though 
they  do  not  advance  one  step  towards  their 
object,  they  are  obliged,  even  now  that  the 
tragical  episode  of  the  legion  is  at  an  end,  to 
feed  at  some  expense  an  unfruitful  warfare. 

France  has  found  out  her  error,  and  her 
engagements,  more  cautiously  framed  than 
ours,  permit  her  to  withdraw  without  a  breach 
of  faith,  leaving  us  alone  in  the  scrape. 

Our  alliance,  therefore,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  already  dissolved,  even  as  to  its 
primary  object.  What  right  then  have  we 
to  expect  that  it  should  be  operative  for  those 
more  indefinite  and  speculative  purposes 
which  Lord  Palmerston  had  in  view  ?  We 
say,  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  in  view,  for 
it  is  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  this 
transaction,  that  its  most  interested  motives, 
and  most  considerable  ends,  have  never  been 
publicly  acknowledged,  save  by  one  only 
of  the  parties. 

Surely,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  history, 
which,  net  for  party  purposes,  but  in  the 
shape  of  a  systematic  treatise,  we  lately 
gave  of  our  continental  connections,*  the 
Quadruple  Treaty  is  obnoxious  to  every  ob- 
jection made  upon  principle,  and  illustrative, 
in  its  results,  of  the  soundness  of  our  doctrine. 
Viewed  as  a  speculative  scheme  for  making 
friends,  to  be  useful  in  some  unknown  and 
unforeseen  situation  of  affairs,  it  bears  some 
resemblance  to  Mr.  Pitt's  Triple  Alliance  of 
1788  ;  but  that  alliance  commenced  with  suc- 
cess, whereas  this — we  speak  of  the  extend- 
ed treaty  of  August — has  had  no  result  but 
controversial  if  not  angry  discussion  between 
the  principal  allies,  and  unfruitful  expedition, 
and  an  useless  expense. 

In  the  former  case,  a  war  soon  arose,  out 
of  causes  altogether  unforeseen,  and  under 
circumstances  entirely  new.  Our  ally  has 
soon  been  numbered  among  o  jr  enemies. 

We  will  not  deal  in  the  speculation  which 
our  principles  teach  us  to  mistrust,  by  pointing 
at  a  quarter  in  which  an  enemy  may  appear; 
but  we  would  ask  Lord  Palmerston  to  point 
out  the  possible  enemy,  formidable  to  our 
maritime,  colonial,  or  commercial  interests, 
against  which  our  partners  in  the  Quadruple 
Treaty  would  cordially  assist  us. 

But  waving  all  these  more  general  consi- 
derations, and  looking  only  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Spain,  let  us  do  one  of  two  things.  If 
the  object  is  really  important,  and  if  it  might 
(as  we  are  told)  be  accomplished  by  one  con- 
siderable exertion,  let  ministers  go  boldly  to 
parliament  for  the  means,  and  do  that  upon 
which,  they  say,  the  peace  of  the  world  de- 
pends.    If  not,  let  them  disengage  us  from 

*  Vol.  xix. 


the  Quadruple  Treaty,  by  the  payment  of 
one  sum  of  money  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  ; 
and  return  to  that  "imperturbable  neutrality" 
which  Mr.  Canning  enforced  and  practised. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Nederlandsche  Legcnden  in 
Rijm  gebracht  (Netherland  Legends  ver- 
sified), by  M.  J.  van  Lennep.  6  Vols. 
8vo.     Amsterdam,  1832. 

3.  De  Pleegzoon,  een  verhaal  (The  Adopted 
Son,  a  Tale),  by  M.  J.  van  Lennep.  2 
Vols.  8vo.  Amsterdam,  1835,  22d  edi- 
tion. 

3.  Het  Dorp  oi:er  de  Grenzen,  eene  Schets 
nit  den  laalsten  Veldtoccet  (The  Village 
beyond  the  Frontiers,  a  Sketch  from  the 
last  Campaign),  by  M.  J.  van  Lennep. 
Amsterdam,  1831. 

4.  Johanna  Shore,  Treurspel  (Jane  Shore, 
a  Tragedy),  by  A.  van  der  Hoop,  jun., 
Dordrecht,  1834. 

5.  Poezij  (Poetry),  by  A.  van  der  Hoop, 
jun.     8vo.     Amsterdam,  ^36. 

6.  De  Renegaat,  een  berijmed  Verhaal 
(The  Renegade,  a  poetic  Tale),  by  A.  van 
der  Hoop,  jun.     8vo.    Amsterdam,  1838. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  our  labours*  we 
thought  it  incumbent  to  communicate  to  our 
readers  the  astounding  fact,  that  the  dykes, 
diiches,  and  marshes  of  Holland  boast  their 
Parnassus  !  Nor  is  it  perhaps  a  fact  less 
startingly  inconsistent  with  our  national  opin- 
ion and  ideal  of  a  Dutchman,  that  those  vo- 
taries of  the  muse  who  steal  a  few  hours 
from  money- making,  or  from  needful  recre- 
ation  amongst  tulips  and  tobacco,  to  climb 
the  forked  hill,  are  loved  and  honoured  in 
that  most  trafficking  of  communities,  instead 
of  being  hooted  for  pursuing  an  idle  trade, 
as  is  the  excellent  and  established  practice 
of  our  own  land.  Yet  so  it  is.  Vondel  and 
Cats  amongst  elder  poets,  Bilderdyk  and 
Tollens  amongst  the  living — i.  e.  when  we 
last  turned  our  eyes  their  way — are  assuredly 
not  the  names  in  which  their  countrymen 
take  least  pride.  Since  we  thus  wrote,  the 
Dutch  literary  world  has  experienced  chang- 
es ;  Bilderdyk,  fondly  denominated  the  Dutch 
Gothe,  is,  like  his  prototype,  dead,  and  Tol- 
lens has  ceased  to  publish.  But,  to  supply 
their  places,  a  new  swarm  of  poets  has  ap- 
peared, inspired,  it  may  be,  in  some  measure 
by  patriotic  zeal  to  redeem  their  native  lan- 
guage from  the  obloquy  cast  upon  it  by  their 
former  fellow-snbjects,  the  Belgians,  in  the 

*  See  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  IV.  p.  36. 
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vanity  of  half  Gallicism,  at  the  time  of  sepa- 
ration ;  and  as  their  German  King  Leopold 
has  lately  discovered  that  Belgian  indepen- 
dence must  be  a  non-entity  if  not  Teutonic, 
he  is  accordingly  endeavouring  to  revive  the 
old  Flemish  or  Low  German  language  in 
his  dominions. 

But  our  business  is  with  the  literature  ol 
Holland,  and  to  that  we  return.  The  writer 
now  in  activity,  to  borrow  a  French  idiom, 
and  who  has  most  nearly  succeeded  to  Bil- 
derdyk's  popularity,  is  Van  Lennep,  at  this 
moment  one  of  the  chief  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  formerly  mentioned  as  a  promis- 
ing poet,  known  by  his  translations.  He 
has,  however,  long  since  discarded  the  lite- 
rary go-cart  of  translation,  and  although  ap- 
parently aspiring  less  to  actual  originality 
than  to  the  title  of  a  Dutch  Walter  Scott,  has 
set  forward  independently  in  the  various 
paths  of  the  poet,  the  novelist,  and  the  comic 
dramatist,  following  his  great  prototype  both 
in  the  selection  and  treatment  of  his  subjects. 
We  shall  speak  of  him  in  his  several  capaci- 
ties, and  first,  in  due  order,  as  a  poet. 

Van  Lennep  possesses  considerable  poetic 
powers,  but  he  has  not  happily  selected   his 


model,  however  delightful  that  model  in  itself, 
Scott's  excellences  are  of  a  kind  to  super, 
sede  the  very  highest  strains  of  genius.  His 
vivid  graphic  touches,  the  drama  of  his 
scenes,  the  s  rong  individuality  of  his  person- 
ages, and  the  living  spirit  of  his  verse,  hurry 
the  reader  along,  leaving  him  no  leisure  to 
miss  the  depth  of  thought  or  those  loftiest 
powers  of  poetry  which  seem  the  native 
element  of  Shakspeare  and  Byron.  In  all 
his  imitators  we  h:ive  invaiiably  felt  this  want 
of  a  rich,  high,  and  glowing  tone ;  and  Van 
Lennep,  though  far  from  deficient  in  general 
powers,  though  he  describes  faithfully,  and 
brings  the  past  strongly  before  us — though 
his  characters  are  vvell-eonceivrd  and  indi- 
vidualized, and  his  verse  spirited — is  no  ex- 
ception from  the  rule. 

The  Netherland  Legends  are,  as  the  name 
imports,  all  founded  upon  the  early  history 
of  the  Seven  Provinces ;  we  select  Adegild, 
not  as  superior  to  the  War  with  Flanders, 
but  because  the  placing  of  the  scene  amongst 
the  heathen  Frisians,  gives  it  more  originality. 
The  poem  opens  with  the  celebrated  answer 
of  i he  Frisian  King  to  the  missionary  about 
to  baptize  him. 


The  Monarch  spake  ;  and  dread  the  words  of  fear 
Smote,  in  that  sacred  choir,  the  Bishop's  ear. 
No,  priest ! — thy  words  are  vain : — to  Charles  return ; 
Firm  to  my  gods,  your  damning  creed  1  spurn. 

What  boots,  for  me,  your  paradise  divine, 
If  there  I  meet  not  my  ancestral  line? 
Rather  than  lose  them  thus,  I  mock  outright 
Your  idle  waters,  and  baptismal  rite. 
Here  I  remain,  and  with  my  people  dwell, 
Content  with  mine  own  heaven  and  native  hell. 

The  Frisian  spoke,  and  with  indignant  look 
From  his  wet  limbs  the  dripping  waters  shook: 
Snatched  from  prompt  hands  the  fur-lined  mantle  warm, 
And  eager  flung  around  his  naked  form. 
The  rite  was  o'er — the  grateful  choral  strain, 
The  hymn  of  praise,  to-night  was  said  in  vain — 
The  priest's  rejoicing  tones  no  more  arose ; 
Hushed  in  the  silence  of  that  awful  close. 
*  *  * 

"  Return  so  soon,  blest  Lord  ! — fulfilled  each  rite  ? — 
In  sooth  yon  Frank  hath  spared  his  Neophyte  i 
He  tires  you  not;  but  soft — a  heathen  I, 
In  silence  sage  my  hopes  of  favour  lie." 

Thus  Grimwald,  taunting,  sought  the  royal  ear, 
Unheeding  how  received  that  biting  sneer; 
Grimwald,  the  Wilt,  with  savage  heathen  bred, 
Retained  each  sterner  pulse  his  nature  fed. 


Two  of  the  principal  characters  being  thus 
introduced,  the  story  of  the  poem  may  be 
brefly  dispa  tcherl.  It  turns  upon  the  neces 
sitv  of  Ming  Rad  bod's  atoning  for  his  intend- 
ed  apostacy,  by  a  human  sacrifice.  To  pro- 
cure victims,  he  sends  out  his  son,  Adegild, 


upon  a  Viking  expedition,  under  the  control 
of  Grimwald.  They  capture  a  vessel,  on 
board  of  which  are  a  Christian  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Northumberland,  with  a  suite  of 
ecclesiastics.  Adegild  and  Grimwald  quarrel 
about  the  treatment  of  their  prisoners,  and 
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Grimwald  throws  the  princess  overboard; 
Adegild  plunges  into  the  sea,  to  rescue  her, 
when  the  savage  Wilr,  leaving  them  to  their 
fate,  returns  home  with  his  prize,  and  before 
the  king  imputes  Adegild's  loss  to  the  sor- 
cery of  the  Christian  captives.  One  of  the 
best  passages  in  the  poem  is  the  following 
scene. — The  monarch  is  mourning  in  soli- 


tude  for  his  lost  son,  when  the  bard  forces 
his  way  in,  to  communicate  his  suspicion  that 
Elegast,  Charles  Martel's  envoy,  is  plotting 
the  escape  of  the  victims.  The  king,  who 
was  sitting  as  if  turned  to  stone,  rushes 
furiously  upon  the  intruder  with  his  drawn 
sword. 


Yet  how ! — the  poet's  face  no  terrors  paint : 
The  upraised  arm,  now  faltering  sinks  and  faint ; 
Down  from  his  hand  that  deadly  weapon  falls, 
Where  no  resistance  meets,  nor  fear  appals. 


iJARLOF  S  SONG. 


Why  fill'st  thou,  oh  Wolf !  all  the  valley  with  howling  1 
For  whom  have  thy  claws  dug  a  grave  in  the  sand  ? 

Whom  seek  those  grim  glances,  and  why  art  thou  prowling? 
Lo  I  wildered  by  terrors,  all  flee  from  the  land. 

WOLF. 

Slain  by  the  hunter's  murderous  hand, 
For  my  cubs  am  I  digging  this  grave  in  the  sand, 
By  the  hand  of  the  hunter  my  young  have  bled, 
And  I  seek  revenge  on  the  guilty  head. 

•  *  * 

We  have  little  room  for  this  spirited  passage,  but  take  another  short  portion, 

Sleeps  all  forgot  the  monarch's  might, 
That  drove  his  foes  to  shameful  flight  1 
Is  hand  of  righteous  vengeance  tamed  ] 
Is  artful  Charles  more  dread  proclaimed  ? 
Can  he  his  hosts  immortal  make ! 
'Tis  battle's  hour ; — oh,  Kadbod  wake ! 

Let  bucklers  clash ;  let  banners  wave : 

Still  we  seek  war,  still  danger  brave  : 

All  have  not  fled  thy  need  ; — arise, 

For  altars,  hearths,  and  liberties! 

That  arm  barbarians  sink  beneath 

Gives  Friesland  freedom ;  Charles,  his  death. 


This  last  song-  effee  ually  rouses  the  king, 
and  the  prisoners  are  secured.  On  the  fes- 
tival day,  as  a  concession  to  the  French  en- 
voy, a  duel  between  a  Frisian  and  a  Christ- 
ian is  to  decide  the  issue  of  the  contemplated 
war,  and  also  whether  the  prisoners  shall  be 
sacrificed  or  peace  concluded  with  Charles 
Martel.  The  Frisian  champion  is  Grimwald, 
to  whom  it  has  been  prophesied  that  if  alarm- 
ed he  is  lost,  but  that  whoever  falls,  Frisian 
shall  be  the  triumph ;  and  at  the  moment  of 
the  prophecy,  a  vision  of  the  drowned  Ade- 
gild had  scared  him.  The  Christian  cham- 
pion selected  is  the  captive  prince,  a  mere 
boy,  and  in  holy  orders.  The  duel  proceeds 
as  might  be  expected.  The  Christian's 
weakness  is  evident,  and  a  blow  of  Grim- 
wald's  axe  shatters  his  helmet.  It  is  Ade- 
gild himself! 

Adegild  and  his  beloved  had  been  pre- 
served from  the  waves,  and  by  an  almost 
miraculous  coincidence  Radbod  and  his  na- 
tion are  converted,  and  the  tale  ends. 


We  turn  to  prose  and  to  the  Adopted  Son 
a  tale  of  those  troublous  timts  which  resulted 
in  the  independence  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces.  The  story  of  this  histoiic  novel 
is  too  complex  to  be  analyzed  within  our 
limits,  wherefore  a  few  words  as  to  its  tenor 
must  suffice.  The  whole  turns  upon  an  in- 
volvement of  civil  war  disasters,  which  lead 
Baron  van  Lonheuvel  to  adopt  the  infant  son 
of  his  dearest  friend,  believing  the  child  to 
be  the  offspring  of  a  Spaniard,  the  murderer 
of  that  friend  ;  and  the  hero's  real  parentage 
is  at  length  revealed  by  a  series  of  events 
nearly  as  complicated,  whilst  the  loves  of  the 
baron's  daughter  and  his  adopted  son  are 
thwarted  or  crowned,  as  the  cloud  thickens 
or  clears  up.  The  novelist  in  his  course 
takes  occasion  to  paint  the  disorders,  miseries 
and  conspiraci  ?s  of  the  limes ;  the  arts  and  plots 
of  a  somewhat  caricatured  Jesuit ;  and  the  the- 
ological squabbles,  engendering  bitter  hostility 
between  the  Remonstrants  and  Contra-remon- 
strants.      The   scene    in    which   the  Jesuit. 
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Pater  Eugenio,  is  first  introduced,  would 
exceed  our  limits,  and  we  confine  ourselves 
to  a  passage  of  historical  interest  and  histori- 
cal painting,  by  the  introduction  of  two  sons 
of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  Prince  Mau- 
rice, and  Frederic  Henry,  his  successor.  It 
will  only  be  requisite  to  state  that  the  Jesuit 
has  sown  dissension  between  the  brothers, 
casting  upon  the  younger  a  suspicion  of  plot- 
ting with  the  Arminiansor  Remonstrants  for 
the  usurpation  of  his  elder  brother's  stadt- 
holdership  ;  and  he  sends  a  packet  of  letters, 
of  course  designed  for  interception,  by  the 
hero  of  the  novel,  Joan  van  Cravinhorst. 
The  unsuspecting  messenger  is  in  conse- 
quence arrested  and  imprisoned.  At  an 
hour  considerably  later  than  usual  for  visit- 
ors, Joan  is  summoned  from  his  room  to  a 
stranger. 

*'  It  was  growing  dark,  and  the  last  lin- 
gering of  twilight  scarcely  fell  upon  the 
room;  so  that  Joan  did  not  immediately 
recognize  the  man  who  sat  by  the  table  in 
a  comfortable  arm-chair,  his  legs  crossed 
and  his  arms  folded  ;  the  rather  that  his 
head  was  covered  by  a  wide-brimmed  hat 
and  his  person  by  a  large  cloak.  Some 
minutes  elapsed,  during  which  the  stran- 
ger, without  speaking,  looked  Joan  steadi- 
ly in  the  face ;  who  at  length,  in  an  of- 
fended tone,  asked,  "  Was  it  me  your  ho- 
nour wished  to  see,  or  is  there  any  mis- 
take ?' 

"  '  There  is  no  mistake  whatever,  young 
man,'  was  the  reply.  '  You  seem  not  to 
recollect  me,  yet  we  have  met  before.' 

•"It  is  true,'  said  Joan,  'that  your  voice 
is  not  unknown  to  me;  but  this  room  is  so 
extraordinarily  dark,  that ' 

"  '  Captain  Holtvast  of  the  Guard  at  your 
service  :  we  met  a  month  ago  at  Tiel.' 

"'Right,  I 
could   your 


recollect  perfectly-^but  how 
honour  know  I  was   at  the 
Hague,  and  in  this  prison?' 

***** 

M  '  Come  here  and  sit  down 1  can  do 

more  than  visit  you  :  I  come  to  offer  you 
the  means  of  liberation.' 

"'Indeed!'  cried  Joan,  grasping  the 
captain's  hand.  'Believe  that  m'v  grati- 
tude  ' 

"  '  Gratitude !'  repeated  the  captain.  '  Ay, 
ay  !  Reckon  upon  gratitude  !  Gratitude 
is  bell-metal  for  fools  ;  I  have  never  been 
better  paid  than  in  assurances  of  gratitude. 
Gratitude  is  the  orange-peel  that  is  thrown 
away  when  the  juice  is  sucked.  Grati- 
tude! Ay,  in  the  Devil's  name!  Ha! 
ha!  ha!'  And  Captain  Holtvast  laughed 
a  forced  laugh,  even  whilst  he  seemed  lost 
in  reverie. 

" '  It  would  seem  that  your  confidence 
has  been  abused,'  said  Joan,  in  a  voice  of 
embarrassment. 

"  '  What  say  you,  boy  V  Holtvast  rather 
thundered  than  asked,  as  he  rose  and  flung 
his  cloak  over  his  shoulder.    '  Who  should 


dare  to  do  that  ?   Or  rather  in  whom  should 
I  have  placed  confidence?' 

'Joan  was  silent  in  amazement. 

***** 

" '  To-morrow  is  your  final  examination, 
young  man !  Then  comes  your  sentence, 
and  you  cannot  escape  the  gallows,'  said 
Holtvast  with  perfect  coolness.' 

***** 

" '  Impossible  !  I  have  committed  no 
crime,  and  thus  guiltless ' 

"'What  matters  that?'  said  Holtvast 
laughing.    '  If  only  the  guilty  were  hung. 

But  I  ask  not  whether  you  be  guilty  or 

innocent,  I   would    help    you,  my  young 
friend.' 

" '  You  would  not  help  me,  believing  me 
guilty?' 

"  *  Hark  ye !'  said  Holtvast  laughing,  and 
taking  hold  of  him,  '  It  is  just  because  I 
believe  you  guilty  of  what  is  laid  to  your 
charge  that  I  am  willing  to  help  you.  I 
know  that  it  is  through  you  that  Count 
Frederic  Henry  corresponds  with  Grob- 
bendonck.' 

"  'Very  possibly,'  Joan  calmly  replied; 
'  but  it  was  without  my  privity.' 

" '  How !  Very  possibly  !'  exclaimed  the 
captain,  starting  up.  '  Do  you  think  it 
very  possible  that  Count  Frederic  Hen- 
ry  ' 

" '  Why  not  ?  asked  Joan,  '  The  judges 
who  questioned  me  seemed  to  hold  it  very 
possible.' 

" '  Even  so,'  said  the  captain,  who  had 
recovered  his  composure,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded in  a  whisper,  'But  you  cannot  be 
unawares  of  the  plot  for  placing  Frederic 
Henry  at  the  head  of  affairs.' 

'* '  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  it.' 
replied  Joan.  *  *  *  *  '  I  know  nothing 
of  the  Count  of  Grobbendonk,  nor  of  the 
letters.  I  brought  a  packet  from  the  exiled 
Remonstrant  gentleman  without  knowing 
i  its  contents,  and  that  is  my  only  offence.' 

" '  Then  you  believe  the  Count  innocent]' 
asked  Holtvast  precipitately. 

"'I  hold  m)  self  to  have  been  deceived, 
and  judge  no  one.' 

"'So  3rou  will  not  accept  my  assistance 
to  rescue  you  from  this  dreary  prison,  and 
a  certain  death  !' 

*  "  I  have  not  heard  the  conditions  upon 
which  you  offer  me  your  assistance.' 

"'The  first  is,  that  you  speak  to  me 
frankly,  and  no  longer  affect  an  ignorance 
that  can  avail   you  nothing;  the  second, 

that  you   take    a    part  in   the  design 

which  you  well  know.' 

"'If you  speak  only  in  riddles,'  said 
Joan,  turning  away,  '  it  were  best  to  end 
the  conversation.' 

"'  Well,  well,  I  mean  the  design Do 

you  understand  me  now?'  asked  Holtvast, 
making  with  his  hand  the  gesture  of  stab- 
bing. 

"  '  What !'  exclaimed  Joan  indignantly. 
'A  design  to  murder  Prince  Maurice?' 

"'  Why  not?  His  father  was  murdered 
before  him.' 
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" '  And  you  a  captain  of  his  guard  !  Vil- 
lain !  But  you  shall  pay  for  it!  Here 
gaoler !  Turnkeys  !  This  man  would  mur- 
der the  prince !'  As  he  spoke,  Joan  sprang 
upon  him,  and  grappled  with  Holtvast, 
who  roughly  flung  him  off  into  the  arm- 
chair. At  this  moment  the  gaoler  entered, 
and  ere  Joan  could  rise  up  again  the  cap- 
tain had  vanished. 

"  '  Softly,  softly  !'  said  the  gaoler  ;  what 
is  all  this  hubbub  about?' 

" '  Away  with  you  to  your  cage,  block- 
head,' returned  the  gaoler,  '  and  sleep  your- 
self sober,  that  you  may  answer  rationally 
at  your  morning's  examination.'" 

The  same  night  Joan  escapes  from  prison 
in  company  with  his  chamber-fellow  and  early 
playmate,  Hendrick  Raesfelt,  a  zealous 
young  Arminian,  who  has  won  the  heart  of 
the  gaoler's  daughter,  herself  infected  with 
the  same  heresy.  The  guide  to  whom  she 
commits  the  safety  of  the  fugitives  leads 
them  to  an  Arminian  conventicle,  where  one 
of  our  author's  most  dramatic  scenes  occurs. 
Joan  there  meets  with  a  busy-body  ac- 
quaintance, Heer  van  Bleiswyk,  and  sees 
the  judge  who  had  examined  him,  while 
Groenhovius,  a  Remonstrant  minister,  is 
preaching  rebellion  from  the  Old  Testament 
after  the  manner  of  a  Cameronian.  The 
young  Arminian,  whose  heresy  was  unmin- 
gled  with  politics,  is  indignant  at  what  he 
hears. 

"'  Raesfelt  could  contain  himself  no 
longer ;  but  starting  up  he  pressed  through 
the  crowd  to  the  pulpit,  and  seizing  Groen- 
hovius by  the  arm,  passionately  exclaimed, 
'Hence,  s^n  of  Belial !  Who  authorized 
you  to  preach  such  horrible  doctrines? 
Dare  you,  a  teacher  of  peace,  exhort  the 
unhappy  common  people  to  sedition? 

"'YVell  said!  exclaimed  van  Bleiswyk 
aloud.  '  That  is  intelligible  language ;  the 
other  was  too  deep  to  be  understood  by 
any  but  the  learned.' 

'"  What  imprudence  !'  murmured  Joan 
to  himself;  and  at  the  same  time,  taking 
advantage  of  the  general  bustle  produced 
by  the  incident,  he  likewise  pressed  nearer 
to  the  pulpit,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to 
assist  Hendrick  in  case  of  need.  He  had 
done  more  wisely,  perhaps,  had  he  follow- 
ed the  example  of  those  who,  during  the 
first  movements  of  confusion,  escaped  from 
the  room. 

"•Who  are  you,  young  man,  who  thus 
boldly  interupt  mel'  asked  Groenhovius. 
'Am  I  not  the  messenger  commissioned 
from  on  High  to  teach  the  people  what  it 
is  needful  they  should  know?' 

"  '  False  prophet !'  exclaimed  Hendrick, 
raising  his  voice  above  that  of  Groenho- 
vius.   '  Do  you  preach  Christianity  ]  Your 

words  are  the  words  of  the  evil  one!' 
*  *  *  * 

s;  'Youth  !'  said  the  man  in  a  velvet  cap, 


who  sat  next  to  Groenhovius,  and  pushing 
Hendrick  aside,  '  touch  not  the  holy  man 
who  utters  the  words  of  truth.  Look  about 
you — the  great  deliverer  of  Israel,  to  whom 
he  alluded,  is  amongst  us  ;  is  present  in 
this  congregation  to  convict  your  menda- 
cious accusation  of  falsehood.' 

"'Hah!  whom  have  we  here?  cried 
Joan,  as  recognizing  the  voice,  he  sprang 
forward,  and  teaiing  off  the  false  white 
beard  of  the  unknown,  added,  'Pater  Eu- 
genio  amongst  Arminians!' 

"All  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  Jesuit,  who 
stood  thus  revealed  amongst  them  ;  but  at 
the  same  moment  the  general  attention  was 
drawn  to  another  bystander,  who  rose,  and 
throwing  off  his  cloak,  discovered  himself 
to  be  Count  Frederic  Henry ;  and  said, 
'Yes,  I  am  present,  but  by  no  means ' 

'"  What  imprudence!'  said  Ludwig  (the 
prince's  treacherous  secretary)  and  a  tool 
of  the  Jesuit's,  who  stood  beside,  and  tried 
to  wrap  the  cloak  again  about  his  master. 
'For  heaven's  sake,  your  highness ' 

"'Forbear,  Ludwig!'  cried  the  count. 
'I  must  explain  my  conduct;  I  must  tell 
these  ill-advised  people ' 

"  '  That  explanation  you  shall  give  me,' 
said,  in  a  half-smothered  yet  stern  tone,  a 
man  enveloped  in  a  large  mantle,  who  rose 
up  behind  him,  and  touched  his   shoulder. 

"•Maurice!'  ejaculated  the  count,  turn- 
ing round  with  a  start. 

"'Silence!'  said  the  prince  in  his  ear. 
'I  shall  expect  you  at  home.  Come,  van 
Kinschot,  let  us  go.'  And  uttering  these 
words  he  made  his  way  out  in  great  agita- 
tion, followed  by  the  judge.    *    *    *    * 

"'Oh,    van    Kinschot!'  exclaimed    the 
Stadtholder,  as  upon  reaching  the  palace 
he  flung  himself  into  an  arm-chair;  '  and 
he  who  betrays  me  is  my  brother!' 
*  *  *  * 

"A  chamberlain  announced  his  excel- 
lency Count  Frederic  Henry.  A  cold 
shuddering  seized  the  prince,  but  quickly 
recovering  himself,  he  ordered  his  brother 
to  be  admitted,  and  desired  the  judge  to 
wait  in  another  room.    *    *    *    * 

"  Frederic  Henry  entered,  and  advanced 
some  steps  towards  his  brother,  when,  con- 
founded by  the  sternly  penetrating  look 
which  Maurice  fixed  upon  him,  he  sudden- 
ly paused,  cast  down  his  eves,  and  stood 
like  a  culprit  before  the  tribunal  that  is  to 
pronounce  his  doom.  Maurice  suffered 
him  to  remain  some  minutes  in  this  pos- 
ture, as  though  expecting  him  to  speak 
first.  He  hoped  that  consciousness  of  his 
guilty  purpose  would  impel  the  count  to 
fall  at  his  feet  and  sue  for  pardon,  and 
wished  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  for 
so  doing.  But  when  he  saw  him  thus  root- 
ed to  his  place,  he  asked  in  a  low  yet  earn- 
est voice,  '  Well !     What  would  you  V 

"  The  tone  of  this  question  struck  the 
count's  heart  like  an  electric  shock.  He 
recognized  in  it  the  accents  of  the  rigid 
judge,  combined  with  those  of  the  deeply- 
wounded   brother.    But    arming    himself 
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with  courage,  he  raised  his  head,  and  said 
in  a  broken  voice  that  betrayed  the  dis- 
turbance of  his  soul,  'You  summoned  me, 
Maurice  !' 

"•And  only  therefore  are  you  come?' 
asked  Maurice  with  a  burst  of  passion. 
'  Had  I  not  summoned  you,  you  were  not 
here  1     Then  I  want  you  not !' 

"'Maurice!'  said  the  count,  stepping 
forward  and  endeavouring  to  take  his 
brother's  hand.  'Not  thus  should  we  speak 
to  each  other.' 

"  '  Back  !'  said  the  prince  recoiling.  '  Not 
a  step  nearer  !  I  will  not  give  you  an  op- 
portunity of  committing  fratricide!' 

"  '  Almighty  God  !'  exclaimed  the  hor- 
ror-stricken Frederic  Henry,  '  Who  can 
have  given  you  such  an  idea  of  me  V 

"  '  Who  ?  yourself.  He  who  has  so  far 
degenerated  that  he  can  with  the  dissem- 
bling smile  of  innocence  deceive  his 
brother  and  his  prince,  apostatize  from  the 
worship  of  God,  betray  his  country,  and 
howl  with  crafty  knaves — he  is  fully  capa- 
ble of  fairicide !' 

"  In  the  Count's  mind  indignation  at 
such  a  catalogue  ofunmerited  accusations 
now  overpowered  sorrow  and  alarm ;  he 
emphatically  said  '  Maurice,  dare  you 
suspect  your  father's  son  of  such  guilt?' 

"  '  I  suspect  you  no  longer,'  returned 
the  Prince,  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 
'  This  morning  I  did  ;  but  where  certainty 
exists,  suspicion  ceases. 

"  '  Do  you  condemn  me  unheard  ?' 
asked  Frederick  Henry;  'to  me,  your 
brother,  do  you  deny  what  is  due  to  the 
vilest  criminal?  Is  that  the  boasted  jus- 
tice of  Prince  Maurice  ?' 

"  '  I  listen,' said  the  prince;  '  What  have 
you  to  urge  in  your  defence?' 

11 '  I  must  first  know  of  what  I  am  accu- 
sed i'  returned  his  brother,  with  the  pride 
of  a  clear  conscience. 

"  '  Wretch  !'  cried  Maurice,  starting  up 
furiously  ;  then  recovering  his  self-com- 
mand, he  added  calmly  but  bitterly, '  You 
are  in  the  right ; — you  must  know  your 
offence.'  " 

The  Stadfhoder  now  questions  his  brother 
touching  his  alms  to  Arminian  widows  and 
exiles,  and  his  presence  at  the  conventicle. 
Frederick  Henry  alleges  the  first  to  have 
been  mere  acts  of  charity,  and  says  of  the 
second  charge  ; — 

"  '  It  was  foolish,  nothing  worse.  I  had 
been  warned  that  at  such  assemblages  the 
preachers  occasionally  instilled  mischie- 
vous and  seditious  notions  into  the  broth- 
erhood ;  and  I  wished  to  ascertain  for  my- 
self whether  this  accusation  were  just, 
whether  my  charity  had  been  ill-bestowed.' 
******* 

"  '  Did  I  not  myself  see  and  hear  the 
whole,'  returned  Maurice. — '  Did  you  not 
rise  up  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  to  con- 
firm the  words  of  one  of  the  knaves,  to 
show  that  you  really  were  present  V 


"  '  To  prove  the  preacher  of  rebellion  a 
liar,  and  to  undeceive  his  hearers  as  to 
my  views,'  answered  the  Count.' 

"  '  Indeed  !'  said  Maurice,  bitterly.  '  It 
is  very  true  I  did  not  let  you  conclude 
your  speech.  It  would  have  been  worth 
hearing.' 

"  '  With  your  leave,'  said  Frederick 
Henry,  hoping  to  lighten  the  weight  of  the 
imputation  by  retorting  it  upon  his  broth- 
er ; — "  Of  what  do  you  accuse  me?  Did 
you  not  yourself  honour  the   assemblage 

with  your  presence  ?' 

******        * 

"  Maurice's  face  became  purple  with 
rage.  His  hands  shook  like  the  leaves  of  the 
aspen,  and  his  voice  seemed  the  hoarse 
roar  of  the  tiger,  insnared  in  the  hunter's 
pit,  as  he  bellowed,  '  Hah  !  Snake  !  Is  that 
thine  infernal  craft  ?  Wouldstthou  discov- 
er my  objects,  to  make  them  thine  own 
cloak  ?  Yes,  I  also  went  thither  ; — I  went 
because,  like  thyself,  I  had  been  warned 
that  rebellion  was  there  preached,  and 
that  -  -  -  my  brother  participated  in  it.' 

'"  Vou  went  then  as  a  spy  upon  me?' 
asked  Frederick  Henry,  quietly  drawing 
back.     A  rare  trait  of  brotherly  love  !' 

"  '  Wilt  thou  further  insult  me,  traitor?' 
thundered  Maurice,  whose  rage  had  now 
reached  its  acme.  '  Tremble  at  my  wrath  I' 
As  he  spoke  he  grasped  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  with  his  right  hand,  whilst  he  raised 
his  left,  in  menace  against  his  brother. 

"  '  Maurice,  recollect  yourself!'  said 
the  deeply-moved  Count.' 

"  '  The  words  were  scarcely  spoken, 
when  the  Prince  was  himself  again.'  " 

The  production  of  the  letters  and  cyphers 
discovers  the  forgery  ;  the  secretary,  Lud- 
wig,  is  sent  for,  and  his  fears  induce  him  to 
confess  every  thing.  The  brothers  are 
again  happy  in  restored  confidence,  and 
Maurice  proceeds  to  announce  to  Joan  the 
secret  of  his  birth,  as  now  revealed  by  Lud* 
wig. 

lt '  We  have  met  before  now,'  said  the 
Prince,  taking  Joan  by  the  hand,  and  look- 
ing upon  him  complacently.' 

•'  '  Captain  Hoitvast,'  cried  Joan,  in 
amazement.' 

"  '  I  bore  that  name  at  Tiel,'  rejoined 
Maurice  ;  '  here  I  am  called  Maurice  of 
Nassau.' 

"  '  Your  highness  ! — Oh,  can  you  pardon 
my  unwitting — ' 

rJ  No  pardon  can  be  needful  where 
there  was  no  purpose  to  offend, '  returned 
the  prince.  '  I  formerly  offered  you  my 
services,  and  will  now  make  my  word 
good  by  revealing  to  you  the  secret  of  your 
birth.' " 

With  this   discovery,    that   <s  Snowdon's 

Knight   is  Scotland's    King,"  we   close    the 

Pleegzoon,  and  take  leave  of  our  author's 

|  more  important  work.     The  only  specimen 
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of  his  dramatic  productions  that  has  reached 
us,  is  a  mere  comic  opera  or  vaudeville. 
which  not  even  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  from  the  first  moment  of  its  appear- 
ance been  the  rage  at  the  Dutch  theatre, 
could  entitle  to  our  notice,  but  for  its  politcal 
character.  The  village  beyond  the  Frontiers 
owes  its  extraordinary  popularity  not  to  its 
dramatic  interest,  or  comic  effects,  nor  yet 
to  the  skill  of  the  composer,  but  to  the  ridicule 
which  it  unsparingly  lavishes  upon  the  detest- 
ed Belgians.  Viewing  it  under  this  aspect, 
as  a  dramatico-political  lampoon,  we  feel 
justified  in  taking  from  it  some  specimens 
both  of  the  farcical  tone  of  Dutch  drollery 
and  of  Dutch  estimate  of  their  former  fellow- 
subjects,  whom  they  still  consider  as  little 
more  than  temporarily  successful  rebels 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  Belgian  frontier 
village,and  the  rising  of  the  curtain  displays  an 
Orangeite  Belgian  manufacturer  at  breakfast 
with  bis  daughter  in  a  verandah  on  the  high 
road.  Their  conversation  discovers  the 
complete  stagnation  of  trade  consequent 
upon  the  insurrection,  the  avoidance  by  all 
real  patriots  of  any  connection  with  the  revolu- 
tionary government,  the  mischiefs  of  interven- 
tion by  foreign  demagogues  and  fortune. hunt- 
ing adventures,  and  the  recent  arrival  of 
King  Leopold.  Upon  the  village  burgomaster, 
Pluysken,  being  announced,  the  manufactur- 
er escapes  to  read  the  newspaper,  leaving 
the  task  of  entertainment  to  his  daughter, 
and  she,  finding  it  a  rather  a  heavy  one,  by 
way  of  resource  offers  the  visiter  some  break- 
fast. The  rustic  dignitary,  whose  Belgic 
accent  and  affectation  of  French  phrases  are 
as  diverting  to  a  Dutch,  as  broad  Yorkshire 
or  Somersetshire  to  a  London  audience, 
courteously  answers,  condescendingly : 

"  Pluysken.  Yes  ;  a  tasse  de  Caffe  I  wiil 
take — But  what  do  I  see  !' 

"  Anna.  Why  what  do  you  see  ? 

"  Pluysken,  snatching  a  cheese*  from  the 
table  sings, 

How  a  cheese  ?  Yes  a  cheese ! 

Of  crime  dread  load  in  this  abode  ! 

'Tis  a  cheese !  Your  fears  should  freeze ! 

Mercy  there  is  none  for  cheese, 

Don't  your  conscience  stricken  stand  ? 
Treason's  here  and  contrabrand  ! 
'Tis  a  cheese!     Oh!  dreadful  thought! 
A  cheese  from  Holland  hither  brought! 

How,  a  cheese  ?  Yes,  a  cheese  !  "  &c.  &c. 

"  Anna.    Well  ;    and   may   we   not  eat 
cheese  ? 
"  Plays.  Mamselle,  your  honoured  papa 


*  Such  readers  as  have  not  visited  Holland 
maybe  ignorant  that  cheese  is  as  indispensable  a 
part  of  a  genuine  Dutch  breakfast  as  bread  and 
butter. 


has  long  been  suspet;  but  now  that  a 
cheese,  actually  a  Dutch  cheese,  has  been 
found  in  his  house,  he  is  proved  to  be  no 
good  patriot. 

"  Anna.  Oh  !  It  is  clearly  high  treason 
to  eat  cheese] 

•'  Plays.  High  treason,  as  you  have  well 
said.  And  I  take  it  when  his  worship  the 
district  commissioner,  whom  we  are  ex- 
pecting, shall  arrive,  he  will  look  queer  at 
such  things.  By  the  bye,  it  would  be  awk- 
ward if  the  corpus  delicti  should  meanwhile 
be  made  away  with — (tries  to  pocket  the 
cheese). 

No  evil  ensues,  however,  upon  the  adven- 
ture of  the  cheese,  which  is  forgotten  in  the 
greater  treason  that  follows.  Two  young 
Dutch  sharpshooters,  seeking  their  regiment 
after  leave  of  absence,  have  unconsciously 
crossed  the  frontier,  whence  the  boundary 
stakes  have  been  stolen  for  fuel  by  our  Bel- 
gian villagers.  They  begin  to  suspect  their 
predicament,  and  seeing  the  burgomaster 
approach,  strip  off  and  hide  their  uniforms, 
&c ,  and  take  to  fencing  with  sticks  ;  they 
also  persuade  the  Belgian  that  they  are  a 
German  and  an  Englishman,  who  cannot 
speak  Dutch,  (they  fear  that  the  purity  of 
their  accent  must  betray  their  country,) — 
that  to  travel  without  a  coat  is  an  English 
fashion,  and  that  they  are  sent  to  announce 
Leopold's  coming :  whereupon  the  burgo- 
master hurries  off  to  prepare  for  the  king's 
reception,  by  converting  the  gallows  into  a 
triumphal  arch.  Anna  finds  her  lover, 
Wildervanck,  in  one  of  the  strangers  ;  and 
as  the  arrival  of  the  district  commissioner, 
Tortu,  who  is  quartered  upon  Braafhart,  the 
manufacturer,  prevents  their  retreat,  she 
conceals  them  in  the  room  of  her  absent 
brother.  We  shall  extract  part  of  a  seene 
that  occurs  upon  the  commissioner's  surpri- 
sing  the  Dutchman,  disguised  in  the  brother's 
clothes,  with  Anna,  who  replies  to  Tortu's 
questions,  that  they  are  guests.  They  sing 
a  duet,  full  of  flattery  of  the  would-be-great 
man,  who,  thus  propitiated,  says — 

"  Gentlemen,  you  flatter  me.  With 
whom  have  I  the  honour — 

"  Vogelcer.  As  Mejuforouw  (Miss  Braaf- 
hart) said,  unexpected  guests.  That 
gentleman  is  her  cousin ;  lam  her  brother. 

"  Tortu,  to  Anna.  I  thought  your  brother 
was  in  England. 

"  Vog.  Yes;  I  have  but  just  now  return- 
ed thence  with  Leopold. 

"  Tortu.  With  his  Majesty  !  So,  so  ! 
(bows  profoundly.) 

Enter  Braafhart  and  Peter. 

"  Braafhart.  Yes  ;  lay  the  cloth  here. 
You  will  give  him  leave,  colonel  1  A  little 
collation  here  will  not  disturb  you  ] 

"  Tor.  Not  at  all.  And  allow  me  to  con- 
graulate  you  Mynheer  Braafhart :  you  had 
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not  told  me  of  the  return  of  Mynheer  your 
son. 

"  H ni nf.  My  son  ? 

w  Tor.  \  i  I  I  am  charqtf  to  have  made 
his  acquaintance. 

"'  Braaf.  But  1  do  not  understand  — 

M  Vog.  Yes,  papa,  and  I  am  no  less  de- 
lighted to  have  met  with  the  colonel. 

''  Braaf.   What  can  it  all  mean? 

"  An.  How,  papa  ;  had  you  not  preseut- 
ed  my  brother  to  the  colonel? 

"  Tor.  Excuse  me ;  it  is  I  who  should 
have  been  presented  to  Mynheer  Braaf- 
hart's  son. 

"  Braaf.  (aside.)  Who  the  deuce  is  the 
dupe  ? 

"  An.  Dearest  father,  might  I  speak  with 
you  ? 

"  If  ildervanck.  Yes,  dear  uncle,  we  have 
something  particular  to  say  to  you. 

•'  Braaf.  (aside.)  Uncle,  too?  I  have 
seen  those  lads  before. 

(aloud.)  With  your  leave,  Myn- 
heer Tortu. 

*****  * 

"  Tortu  (to  Vogelaer  as  the  rest  withdraw). 
Might  I  ask  a  minute's  conversation  with 
you.1 

"  Vog.  With  all  my  heart.  How  can  I 
serve  you  ? 

'•  Tor.  Shall  we  not  sit? 

liVog.  With  all  my  heart.  (They  sit 
looking  at  each  other  in  silence,)  He's  at  a 
loss — I  have  him  !  Tis  but  lying  shame- 
lessly— like  a  Belgian. 

"  Tor.  Mynheer  has  just  arrived  from 
England. 

11  Vog.  With  King  Leopold. 

"  Tor.  I  did  not  see  your  honour  with  his 
majesty. 

"  Vog.  Of  course  not.  I  obtained  a  fort- 
night's leave  of  absence  on  landing. 

*{  Tor.  Does  your  honour  hold  any  office 
at  court? 

'♦  Vog.  His  majesty  has  done  me  the 
honour  of  appointing  me  Governor-General 
of  Belgic  India. 

*  Tor.  Belgic  India  !     Where  lies  that? 

4{  Vog.  How?  Can  Mynheer  be  still  igno- 
rant of  our  having  conquered  Java? 

"  Tor.  Is  it  possible? 

"  Vog.  Yes.  A  secret  expedition.  Two 
trekschuyts  and  a  barge,  taken  last  autumn 
in  the  Southern  Willem's  canal,  were  con- 
verted by  our  minister  of  marine  into  men  of 
war.        *         *        *        * 

''  Tor.  And  you  are  governor-general. 

u  Vog.  At  your  service.  *  *  *  *  But  to  the 
point.     You  wished  to  speak  with  me. 

{'  Tor.  Very  true.  Is  your  excellency 
aware  that  I  am  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the 
bewitching  Anna? 

i:  Vog.    I   have  heard 
kind  ;  but  that  is  out  of  the  question.    The 
sister  of  a  governor-gen*  ral  of  Belgic   In- 
dia— 

u  Tor.  Your  excellency  is  right ;  and  yet 
a  district  commissioner,  and  colonel  of  the — 

"  Vog.  Pooh,  pooh!  What  is  thvtl  (ris- 
ing   and    speaking    pompously.)      Do    you 
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know,  mynheer,  that  a  governor-general  of 
Belgic  Fndia  never  9tira  abro    '  without  an 
»rt  of  a  hundred  nlack  princes?  that  he 
ind  drinks  out  of  jewelli  Is?  that 

only  sultana  ire  privileged  to  wait  upon  him 
;ii  table .'  i  at  .,  rig  .  .<  -  ?s  him?  th  it 
two  Arab  princesses  si  rnd  beside  hi  n  with 
fans,  to  drive  away  the  flies?  Do  you  know 
all  that,  mynheer? 

''  Tor.  No,  Mynheer,  I  did  not  know  it. 

"  Vog.  (quietly  silting  down  again.)  So, 
Mynheer!     Then  you  know  it  now. 

'■'Tor.  (aside.)  That's  a  tempting  country. 
(Aloud.)  But  I  consider  one  thing.  I  have 
now  been  a  colonel  these  two  months,  which 
in  our  army  is  a  good  while. 

"  Vog.  That  I  allow  ;  more  than  ten  years 
in  other  countries. 

"  Tor.  I  have  therefore  a  claim  to  be 
made  a  general. 

"  Vog.  I  see  your  drift;  but  were  you 
made  minister  at  war,  it  were  of  no  avail. 
My  whole  family  accompany  me  to  Batavia. 

''  Tor.  But  supposing  I  was  named, through 
your  influence,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
B.'lgic  army  in  India? 

"Vog.  Why  that  would  make  a  difference. 
But  then  I  would  recommend  your  losing  no 
time,  for  there  are  plenty  of  lovers  in  the 
field. 

"  Tor.  I  will  immediately  repair  to  Brus- 
sels.    I  can  soon  dispatch  my  business  here. 

"  Vog.  That  would  be  my  advice. 

"  Tor.  There  is  still  one  consideration.  I 
cannot  bear  the  sea,  so  can  only  go  to  Bata- 
via over  land. 

Enter  Plutsken. 

"  Pluys.  Colonel,  a  column  of  the  enemy 
has  entered  the  village. 

"  Vog.  (aside.)  That  is  this  morning's 
goose. 

(i  Tor.  What  say  you? 

u  Pluys.  Yes;  two  Dutch  sharpshooters 
were  discovered  this  morning.  They  came 
from  the  heath,  entered  the  village,  and  have 
not  been  seen  to  leave  it  again.  So  they 
must  still  be  there. 

'*  Vog.  (aside.)  Logically  deduced. 

" Pluys.  I  have  ordered  all  underarms. 

"  Tor.  Very  wisely  done. 

'*  Vog.  Very  foolishly  done.  A  couple  of 
sharpshooters,  and  you  make  a  fuss  as  if  van 
Greene's  whole  division  had  marched  in. 
Shame  upon  you!  Why  did  you  not  hang 
them  at  once? 

"  Pluys.  (aside  to  Tortu.)  That  is  the  Eng- 
lish milord  of  this  morning.  But  then  he 
spoke  nothing  but  English. 

Vogelaer  easily  baffles-  the  burgomaster; 
but  a  ca/ntai/i-adjutant,  with  more  sense 
than  his  colonel,  discovers  the  real  charac- 
ters of  Wilclervanck  and  Vogelaer,  notwith- 
standing the  ready  wit  and  effrontery  of  the 
latter.  They  are  seized,  and  ordered  to  be 
shot  as  spies,  and  Braafhart  with  them,  as 
their  harbourer  and  accomplice.  Anna  now 
interferes,  and  says,  speaking  with  effort 
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"  Mynheer  Tortu  !  You  have  sought  my 
hand.     Release  them— and  I  am  yours. 

"  Tor.  Aha  !  The  proud  beauty  is  grow- 
ing rational.  Well,  well ;  that  way  some- 
thing might  be  done. 

"  Braaf.  No,  my  child,  no.  You  shall  not 
sacrifice  yourself  for  my  sake.  Now,  and 
forever,  I  refuse  my  consent  to  such  a  mar- 
riage. 

"  Vog.  And  I  mine. 

"  Wildervanck.  Oh  that  I  but  had  my 
sword. 

Enter  Peter. 

"Peter.  Colonel,  here  are  two  millions  of 
Dutchmen  marching  on  the  viilage. 

'*  Tor.  Then  must  the  whole  nation  be  in 
the  field.  (A  cannon  shot  is  heard.)  Heaven 
defend  us ! 

"  Pastol.  Your  orders,  colonel] 

"  Tor.  I  don't  know.  1  have  no  instruc- 
tions for  such  a  case.  Twill  be  best  to  have 
my  horse  saddled,  and  ride  off  to  the  general 
to  report  the  occurrence.  {To  Peter.)  Where 
is  my  servant  ? 

"  Peter.  He  has  just  ridden  away  on  Myn- 
heer's horse. 

"  Tor.  The  devil !  (runs  ont.) 

During  this  confusion  the  Dutch  captives 
have  got  hold  of  their  arms,  with  which 
they  now  put  their  guards  to  flight,  and  then 
sallying  forth,  make  some  progress  in  tak- 
ing the  village,  even,before  the  two  millions 
of  Dutchmen,  who  prove  to  be  their  own 
regiment,  arrive  to  their  support.  It  is  su- 
pererogatory to  say  that  ail  ends  satisfacto- 
rily, but  not  so,  perhaps,  to  add  that  the 
happy  catastrophe  is  the  emigration  of  the 
Belgian  manufacturer  to  Holland. 

We  now  quit  M.  van  Lennep  for  some  of 
the  younger  poets  who  have  arisen  since 
his  fame  was  fully  established  in  Holland. 
The  first  of  these,  and  second  to  Van  Len- 
nep in  popularity,  is  Van  der  Hoop  ;  and  to 
him  we  shall  for  the  present  confine  our  at. 
tention.  A.  van  der  Hoop  is  a  Rotterdam 
merchant,  whose  time  is  mainly  devoted  to 
his  commercial  affairs;  and  the  modest  re- 
gret he  expresses  in  one  of  his  prefaces  for 
his  want  of  a  learned  education — a  deficien- 
cy which,  he  adds,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
remedy  by  unremitted  diligence  in  the 
hours  of  relaxation — disposes  us  to  look 
kindly  upon  the  fruits  of  his  exertions.  The 
mercantile,  like  the  legal  poet,  first  formed 
himself  by  translation  ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  publish,  in  almost  incredible  abundance, 
occasional  poems,  fugitive  pieces,  poetic 
tales,  and  tragedies.  Of  these  last,  his  Jo- 
hanna Shore  is  esteemed  the  best.  But  it 
will  be  requisite  first  to  glance  cursorily  at 
the  character  of  the  Dutch  theatre. 

Dutch  tragedy,  with  which  only  we  are 
concerned,  assumed  at  its  rise  a  form  neither 
altogether  imitative,  nor  yet  original.  It 
aimed   at  the  old   classic  model,  retaining 


even  the  chorus,  so  uncongenial  to  the  ha- 
bits and  feelings  of  modern  life :  it  preferred 
narrative  to  action  ;  and  adopted  for  iis  lan- 
guage the  French  fashion  of  the  Alexan- 
drine couplet,  the  heaviest  and  most  mono- 
tonous of  metres;  thus  carefully  combining 
every  thing  to  prevent  the  excitement  of 
strong  sympathy  in  a  modern  audience. 
Far,  even  beyond  French,  did  Dutch  trage- 
dy discard  truth  and  nature,  sacrificing  the 
sympathies  of  domestic  grief,  and  even  the 
loftier  idealization  of  sorrow,  without  ever 
inducing  the  spectator's  forgetfulness  that  he 
was  contemplating  a  work  of  art.  In  illus- 
tration, and  as  affording  a  standard  by  which 
Dutch  dramatists  should  be  measured,  we 
may  refer  to  an  old  play,  still  considered  as 
the  masterpiece  of  the  Dutch  drama,  to  wit, 
Vondel's  Gysbrecht  van  Amstel. 

This  national  tragedy  professes  to  drama- 
tize the  surprise  of  a  Dutch  town  in  olden 
times,  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the  taking  of 
Troy.     But  all  is  narrated,  nothing  acted,  ex 
cept  the  treachery  of  the  Dutch  Sinon.     The 
scene  first  announces  the  raising  of  the  long- 
continued  siege,  when  the  present  joy  and 
past  sufferings    of   the  inhabitants  are  de- 
scribed.    So  are,  successively,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  vessel  laden  with  firewood,  under 
which  lurk  hostile  soldiers — the  adroitness 
of  the  Sinon  in  preventing  its  being  immedi- 
ately unloaded :  and  so  too,  finally,  are  the 
fighting,  massacre,  and  other  horrors  that 
ensue,  when  the  ambushed  troops,  issuing 
from  their  concealment,  admit  their  friends, 
and   fall  upon  the  unwary  citizens.     The 
piece  ends  with  the  flight  of  the  hero,  Gys- 
brecht and  his  family,  when  resistance  has 
become  hopeless.    In  this  play  the  chorus  is, 
not  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  one  immutable 
body,  but  divided  into  as  many  separate  cho- 
ruses of  nuns,  warriors,  young  ladies,  &c  , 
as  happens  to  suit  the  occasion.     The  lyric 
strains  assigned  to  these  choruses  are  by  far 
the  most  pleasing  parts  of  the  piece,  being 
poetical  and  spirited,  while  the  dialogue  is 
often  heavy,  as  indeed  Alexandrine  must  be. 
Some  of  the  characters,  however,  are  well 
drown,  especially  that  of  Gysbrecht. 

In  process  of  time  Vondel,  though  still 
admired,  ceased  to  occupy  the  stage,  or  to 
be  the  model  of  his  successors.  But  he  was 
unluckily  superseded  only  by  the  classic 
French  tragedians ;  and  the  chief  change 
effected  was  discarding  the  chorus,  whilst 
all  trrat  should  be  dramatized  and  seen  in 
action  is  still  tediously  narrated  in  Alexan- 
drine couplets.  Upon  this  model  is  written 
Van  der  Hoop's  Johanna  Shore,  blending,  as 
the  author  avers,  the  tragedies  of  Rowe  and 
le  Mercier;  and  superadding  an  infusion  of 
Shakspeare's  Richard.     In  his  preAice  the 
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poet  declares  that  Dutch  taste  requires  the 
rhymed  couplet ;  but  that  had  he  written  for 
the  theatre  of  Paris,  Vienna,  or  London,  the 
tragedy  should  have  been  in  prose  ;  and 
then  he  would,  amongst  other  improve- 
ments, have  made  Jane  Shore  not  a  peni- 
tent, but — (how  shall  we  express  it  deco- 
rously?)— an  unfortunate  female,  and  her 
husband  an  uxorious  idiot,  caring  only  to 
get  her  back ! 

Is  this  irony?  Or  is  it  possible  that  a 
good  English  scholar,  as  our  poet  unques- 
tionably is,  and  an  admirer  of  Shakspeare 
to  boot,  can  confound  the  genuine  English 
drama  with  the  vicious  prosaic  monstrosities 
of  Dumas  and  Victor  Hugo?  However 
this  may  be,  of  a  rhyming  tragedy  the  con- 
duct as  well  as  story  of  which  is  familiar  to 
every  one,  it  were  idle  to  offer  analysis  or 


extracts.  It  is  by  his  poems  that  van  Hoop 
must  be  judged  in  this  country. 

Of  his  poetic  tales  the  newest  is  De  Rene- 
gaat,  originally  designed  for  an  episode  of  a 
heroic  poem  upon  the  French  conquest  of 
Algiers;  whichlarger  work  was  abandoned, 
when  the  African  expedition  lost  its  inter- 
est amongst  the  successful  abortive  revolu- 
tions that  followed. 

The  Renegade  for  a  substantive  tale  has 
too  little  story,  and  that  little  so  clearly  sug- 
gested by,  or  at  least  so  necessarily  recalling 
the  Giaour,  as  to  subject  the  Dutch  poet  to 
unfavorable  comparisons,  even  in  the  best 
passage  of  the  poem,  the  drowning  of  the  un- 
faithful slave.  We  therefore  close  De  Re- 
negaat,  and  select  a  short  extract  from  an 
allegorical,  mythological  poem,  entitled  Her- 
cules. 


See,  yon  bright  shield  flings  back  the  torch's  shine, 
Where  in  Thebes'  kingly  halls,  two  youths  recline  ; 
How  fair  the  blush  that  tints  each  cheek  of  rose  ! 
How  calm,  how  soft,  the  spell  their  slumber  throws ! 
Sleep  on  in  peace,  fair  boys,  till  earth  again 
Glows  in  the  glories  of  the  solar  reign — 

*  *  * 

Two  glossy  snakes  crawl  in,  athirst  for  blood, 
Glide  on  the  floor,  and  seek  their  human  food  j 
With  eyes  of  darting  flame,  heads  reared  on  high, 
And  fangs  that  threaten  doom'd  mortality  ; 
Mocking  the  Epidaurian  leech-god's  skill 

They  come,  dread  instruments  of  Juno's  will. 

*  *  * 

One  shrieks  and  flies,  and  round  the  buckler  clings  : 
With  bolder  heart  the  elder  boy  upsprings  : 
Nervous  and  iron-strong,  he  turns,  where  they 
Approach  by  stealthy  coils,  athirst  for  prey ; 
Grasps  each  huge  neck,  and  views  their  writhing  length. 
Serene  as  godhead,  playing  with  their  strength. 
Vain  all  their  wrath  those  folds  to  disengage ; 
The  might  that  holds  them  masters  their  wild  rage. 
Shout — the  child  triumphs  ! — wearied  and  out-done 
The  gasping  monsters  yield  ;  the  strife  is  won  ; 
Powerless,  outstretched,  supine,  they  gasp  for  breath  : 
He  holds  them,  strains  them,  casts  them  off,  in  death. 


We  would  recommend  this  Author  to 
write  less,  and  learn  to  condense  his  thoughts. 
In  composition  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  accu- 
mulate, but  to  reject  ideas. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  II  DucaoV  Atene,  Narrazione 
(The  Duke  of  Athens,  a  Narration),  by 
N.  Tommaseo.  12mo.  Paris,  1837. 
II  Primo  Viccri  de  Napoli  (The  first  vi- 
ceroy of  Naples),  by  E.  C.  di  Belmonte. 
12mo.     Parigi  :   Londra,  1838. 


2. 


Not  many  years  ago  the  novel,  as  we  under- 
stand the  word,  might  have  been  considered 


as  unknown  in  Italy ;  and  now  Italian  his9 
toric  novels  and  novelists  are  actually  swarm- 
ing, in  numbers,  if  not  quite  equal  to  those  of 
France  and  Germany,  yet  approaching  very 
near  to  our  own  present  home  growth. — 
Four  authors  of  this  class  we  some  seven  or 
eight  numbers  back  introduced  to  our  readers 
and  are  now  called  upon  to  perform  the 
same  friendly  office  to  two  more  of  the  frater- 
nity, who  have  arisen  since  that  time.  These 
are  the  Signori  Tommaseo  and  di  Belmonte ; 
which  last  is,  however,  as  we  are  assured  up- 
on good  authority,  a  mere  nom  de  guerre, 
assumed  in  compliance  with  a  German  fash- 
ion. The  author's  true  patronymic  is  Capoc- 
cio,  and  he  himself,  we  apprehend,  a  descen- 
dant, if  not  the  direct  representative  of  an 
Italian   warrior  celebrated   in  his  novel,  and 
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one  of  the  champions  of  Ttalyin  the  well-known 
combat  of  thirteen  French  knights,  fought  for 
the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  rela- 
tive military,  or  rather  chivalrous  prowess  of 
the  two  nations  ;  and  in  which  victory  deci- 
ded nearly,  if  not  quite,  for  the  last  time,  in 
favour  of  the  former  mistress  of  the  world. 

Both  //  Duca  d  Atene,  and  //  Prima  Vi- 
ce r^  di  Napoli,  are  extremely  popular  in 
Italy,  and  are  moreover  considered  there  as 
decidedly  historical.  They  nevertheless  dif- 
fer very  materially,  not  to  say  essentially. 
from  each  other  in  character  ;  and,  to  speak 
sooth,  neither  of  them  answers  precisely  to 
our  idea  of  the  historic  novel.  II  Duca  d 
Atene  is,  in  conception  and  situation,  pretty 
much  what  our  last  number  predicated  of  Ida 
delta  Torre,  save  that  it  has  far  less  intermix 
ture  of  love  story  :  in  fact  there  is  very  liule 
of  love  itself,  and  of  incident  arising  out  of 
the  passion,  none.  Its  merits  lay  in  embody- 
ing the  humors  of  the  democratic  Florentine 
nobles,  people,  and  populace,  in  their  repub- 
lican condition  ;  and  presenting  vivid;  strik- 
ing, and  instruc  ive  views  of  the  naiure  of 
democracy,  even  in  a  small,  highly  cultivated 
and.  for  the  times,  highly  enlightened  state. 

11  Prima  VicBti  di  Napoli  on  the  contra- 
ry, ill  due  compliance  with  the  most  approv- 
ed recipes  for  the  concoction  of  these  same 
historic  novels,  combines  a  regular  iovestory 
with  a  fragment  of  history,  but  does  not  blend 
them.  The  history  comes  first  ;  and  the  love 
story,  with  the  exception  of  a  bare  mention 
of  its  existence  in  the  early  part,  follows  only 
when  all  historical  curiosity,  nil  doubr,  and 
sjmpathy  are  ended.  Uufortunalely,  too, 
lor  our  gentlest  renders,  this  portion  is  inter- 
es  ing  chiefly  for  the  picture  it  affords  of  the 
state  of  the  country  at  the  opening  of  the  six- 
teen h  century.  Hut  we  mu>t  speak  of  these 
works  separately,  and  somewhat  more  in  de- 
tail, beginning  with  ihe  former  and  far  better 
performance,  //  Duca  d1  Atene,  inasmuch  as 
it  takes  precedence  in  time  both  of  action 
and  of  publication. 

As  every  render  may  not  be  so  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  Italian  republics  as 
M.  Sismonde  de  Sismondi,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  give  the  origin  of  the  tale,  for  tho 
sake  of  rendering  intelligible  the  portion  of 
history  wrought  out  of  this  narrative,  as  Sig- 
ner Tommaseo  is  pleased  to  call  it. 

The  Florentines,  who  long  alternated  be- 
tween the  extrerrxsof  self-government,  to 
adopt  the  favourite  liberal  expression  for  a 
son  of  dictatorship,  in  June  1842  elected  the 
French  Comte  de  Biierme.  titular  Duke  of 
Athens,  Captain  and  Signor  of  Florence  for 
one  year.  In  the  following  September  they 
were  induced  by  the  duke  to  make  the  term 
of  his  rule  coequal  with  that  of  his  natural  life  ; 


and  on  the  26th  of  the  following  July,  exaspe- 
rated  by  his  arbitrary  tyranny,  they  rose  in 
rebellion  against  him.  This  insurrection  is 
the  subject  of  the  narration  before  us. 

The  opening  of  the  book  exhibits,  in  a 
series  of  sketches,  the  vindictive  grief  of 
parents  unjustly  bereaved  of  their  children 
by  legal  or  illegal  murders;  the  insolence 
and  licentious  amours  of  the  duke's  creatures, 
whether  foreigners,  or  the  yet  more  detested 
exiles  of  neighboring  Italian  cities ;  and 
conspiracy  ripening  amongst  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  Florence.  This  too,  not 
in  one  indivisible,  nor  even  in  a  federate 
form,  but,  as  it  .vould  seem,  a  variety  of  un- 
connected conspiracies,  scarcely  aware  of 
each  other's  existence  ;  whilst  the  moment 
that  is  to  cali  them  all  into  action  appears  to 
be  still  remote  and  uncertain.  But  so  many 
important  secrets,  each  known  to  so  many 
persons,  were  not  likely  to  remain  long  im- 
penetrable to  the  ruler  ;  and  accordingly  we 
early  find  the  fears  of  one  conspirator  reveal- 
ing that  which,  as  implicating  the  principal 
nobles,  appears  the  chief  conspiracy,  to  the 
duke,  who  immediately  secures  the  person 
of  its  leader,  Adimari.  This  blow  brings 
the  heads  of  the  scattered  conspiracies  to- 
gether on  the  very  night  of  the  arrest  ; 
when,  in  order  if  possible  to  save  Adimari 
from  death  or  torture,  the  ensuing  morning 
is  appointed  for  the  general  rising,  and  an 
introductory  popular  movement  is  ananged 
to  collect  and  exci'e  the  rabble.  The  out- 
break affords  a  lively  picture  : 

''As  nine* o'clock  struck,  a  tumult  arose 
in  Porta  San  Fiero:  an  ■  apprentice  first 
commenced, screaming  from  hisshop  door 
to  a  neighboring  apprentice, — '  We  are 
now  not  Florentines  but  Frenchmen,  I  tell 
you,  having  a  French  ruler  :  he  who  calls 
himself  a  Florentine  is  a  traitor  ! 

"  '  Who  denies  it  V  cried  the  other,  with 
the  full  strength  of  his  lungs,  'We  are 
Frenchmen;  1  well  know  that  !' 

"'Thou  art  flouting  me,  and  dost  not 
speak  as  thou  truly  thinkest,'  replied  the 
fir.*t ;  and  thou  liest  in  thy  throat  ! 

"  'And  1  tell  thee  that  Florence  is  no  Flor- 
ence now,  and  that  thou  art  a  scoundrel,  the 
very  refuse  of  Porta  8an  Piero. 

*'  From  all  sides  the  people  flocked  to  the 
scene  of  strife. 

"T.ower  down,  in  Mercato  Vecchio,  two 
blackguards  got  up  another  quarreil. — 
1  Thou  grumblest,'  said  the  one,  '  because 
wine  is  dear  ;  and  I  tell  thee  the  dearer  wine 
is,  the  better  it  relishes,  and  cheers  without 
•-idling  into  the  head,  and  leaves  us  free  to 
think  of  the  mercies  of  our  lord  the  duke.' 

''  To  which  the  second  replied,  'Who  de- 

*  Italian  hours  are  counted  from  sun-set :  so 
this  would  be,  in  July,  between  four  and  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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nies  the  duke's  mercies  ?  Villain,  would'st 
set  me  at  loggerheads  with  Guilio  d'  Assisi  ? 
( the  bargello,  or  the  head  of  the  police.) — 
I'll  have  a  bout  with  the  first.' 

"  And  grappling  each  other,  they  rolled 
together  in  the  kennel.  T  he  noise  attracted 
a  crowd. 

"  When  hark  !  a  cry  of  '  To  arms !  bursts 
from  one  of  the  nearest  houses,  and  then 
from  an  opposite  and  distant  street,  and 
now  it  resounds  on  all  sides,  filling  the  city 
like  the  deep  voice  of  a  bell  in  the  silence 
of  the  night.  Some  shops  are  already  closed 
and  the  owners  hurrying  along,  shouting 
4  To  arms!'  Other  tradesman  are  precip- 
itately shutting  up  theirs  ;  artificers  and 
labours  run  each  to  his  own  ward,  whilst  a 
few  companies,  some  mounted,  others  on 
foot,  impetuously  scour  through  the  town. 
Men  in  the  streets  call  forth  their  com- 
rades who  had  remained  at  home.  Cries 
hurtle  in  the  air  like  arrows  in  battle.  Ban- 
ners with  the  arms  of  the  people,  a  cross 
gules  on  a  field  argent,  some  with,  some 
without  the  regal  portcullis,  waved  from  the 
mansions  of  the  noble  and  the  citizen,  and 
even  from  the  meanest  hovels.  The  red 
lily  too  was  there ;  whilst  the  duke's  ban- 
ners were  thrown  down,  and  dragged  by  a 
rabble  of  boys  through  the  filth  and  the 
blood  from  the  slaughter-houses,  with  cries 
of  '  Death  to  the  duke  and  his  minions  ! 
Long  live  the  people  and  commonwealth 
of  Florence  !'  One  thought,  that  of  mutual 
assurance,  filled  every  mind.  From  the 
windows  the  women,  loudly  reiterated  the 
cries  of  '  Death  !'  and  '  Long  life  !'  threw, 
one  a  flag,  another  a  spear,  to  husband  or 
to  father.  Others  knelt  to  pray,  but  inter- 
rupted their  devotions,  to  chorus  from  their 
windows  the  cry  of  '  Death  !  Death  !'  The 
streets  were  instantly  thronged  with  peo- 
ple, active  as  ants  expecting  rain.     *    * 

"All  was  in  order;  every  man  ranged 
under  the  banners  of  his  ward  ;  and  they 
moved  as  lightly  under  the  weight  of  their 
arms  as  in  the  burgher  frock  ;  both  traders 
and  artificers  being  well  trained  to  break 
opposing  breastplates  with  the  charge  of 
their  spears.  The  Adimari  rode  through 
the  six  wards,  preparing  for  attack  and 
defence  ;  of  the  other  conspirators,  each 
provided  for  his  own  district.  Even  the 
Medici  appeared,  as  if  from  underground, 
stirred  partly  by  shame,  partly  by  the 
desire  of  vengeance  for  the  fate  of  Giovanni 
de  Medici,  sentenced  to  death  a  year  be- 
fore by  the  duke.  *  *  *  *  Barriers 
were  erected  at  the  end  of  every  street. 

"  The  duke's  soldiers  armed  hastily  at  the 
sound  of  the  tumult,  and  hurried  to  their 
posts.  The  best  marksmen  thronged  the 
windows  of  the  palace,  the  horsemen  the  pi- 
azza below.  But  many  were  made  prison- 
ers on  their  way  thither  ;  one  was  intoxicat- 
ed ;  ihe  right  foot  of  another  was  grappled 
by  ;\  boy,  whilst  the  left  was  already  in  the 
stirrup ;  others  were  set  upon  unawares, 
bound,  and  stripped  of  their  splendid  ar- 
mour.    *     *     *     * 


"One  Burgundian  giant,  his  shield  cover* 
ed  with  a  tiger's  skin,  brandishing  bis  huge 
spear,  and  uttering  terrific  threats,  routed  all 
before  him:  but  a  tanner,  armed  with  a  scythe, 
came  behind,  and  aiming  at  the  joint  of  the  ar- 
mour between  the  neck  and  the  head,  cut 
right  through.  The  body  fell  to  the  left,  the 
spear  to  the  right,  and  the  head  in  its 
helmet,  spun  a  nongstthe  horse's  feet.  Two 
fair  twin  youths,  reared  under  the  joyous  sun 
of  Provence,  covered  with  gold-pointed  and 
beautifully  carved  shields,  and  mounted  on 
white  mares,  were  galloping  with  unloosed 
visors,  when  two  arrows  struck  them,  and 
they  fell  dead  at  the  same  instant.  The  wo- 
men set  up  a  cry  of  pity  ;  but  two  of  the  pop- 
ulace, catching  the  flying  mares,  exclaimed, 
1  Thanks  to  the  good  duke  for  the  gift!  Oh, 
the  Florentine  people  for  ever  !'  " 

The  duke  and  his  guards  are  shut  up  in 
the  ducal  palace,  where  they  are  first  be- 
sieged, then  blockaded ;  whilst  the  leaders 
of  th,'  conspiracy  new  model  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  people  revel  in  atiocious  re- 
venge upon  all  such  of  the  duke's  creatures 
as  fall  in  their  way.  Many  scenes  of  their 
cannibal  triumph  are  taken  from  contempo- 
rary writers,  and  graphically  given  ;  but  the 
subject  is  revolting,  and  some  of  the  passag- 
es are  too  coarse  and  too  horrible  to  trans- 
late ;  neverless  as  a  specimen,  we  select  one 
of  the  least  offensive,  yet  still  characteristic 
from  the  blending  of  buffoonery  with  ruth- 
less cruelty. 

"It  was  well  that  the  better  citizens  provided 
for  the  concerns  of  the  republic  ;  the  people 
heeded  them  not,  engrossed  with  their  past 
sufferings  and  present  joys.  *  *  *  *  The 
worst  amongst  them,  like  drunkards  to  whom 
a  holiday  is  nothing  beyond  an  opportunity 
for  intoxication,  were  in  keen  pursuit  of  ven- 
geance. Meanwhile  the  blockake  continued; 
hunger,  noiseless  and  invincible  as  death, 
pressed  on  each  separately,  fixing  a  gnawing 
tooth  under  the  steel  cuirass.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  soldiers  were  loud  ;  the  more 
delicate  barons  were  silent  from  pride,  which 
assumes  the  mien  of  many  a  virtue. 

•'  The  inferior  citizens  meanwhile  were 
hunting  for  victims;  but  they  sought  not  so 
much  the  pages  and  courtiers  of  the  merci- 
less duke,  as  the  ministers  of  his  cruelty. — 
Forgetting  in  their  blind  fury  that  the  bargello 
(or  minister  of  the  police)  with  his  sonlppo- 
lito  were  shut  up  with  the  duke,  they  sought 
him  in  his  usual  abode  ;  he  and  Cerrettieri 
Visdomini  being  the  main  objects  of  the  pop- 
ular rage.  Spreading  themselves  throughout 
the  city,  making  every  alley,  byeway,  and 
corner,  a  mesh  of  the  net  designed  to  entan- 
gle their  foes,  the  people  hunted  their  prey 
by  the  scent,  impatient  to  tear  it  with  their 
fangs.  Bindo  Alioviti  surprised  a  notary,  a 
man  well  known  for  cruelty,  who,  in  female 
apparel,  crossing  the  street  like  a  truant  cat, 
was    stealing    down   the    bank    to    crouch 
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amongst  the  reeds  at  the  places  in  the  river. 
Altoviii,  noting  his  mistrustful  glances  and 
masculine  step,  guessed  the  truth  unmasked 
and  pointed  him  out  to  the  attendant  rabble; 
intending  to  deliver  him  to  contumely,  not 
murder.  The  populace,  stripping  him  of  his 
borrowed  garments,  and  tearing  those  prop- 
er to  his  own  sex,  proceeded  to  inflict  flagel- 
lation upon  the  delinquent.  The  poor  wretch 
invoked  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  and  his  tor- 
menters  shouted,  •  My  lady's  going  to  lie  in  ! 
What  fresh  crime  art  about  to  bring  into  the 
world  ?  Perhaps  a  new  compact  betwixt 
the  duke  and  the  commonwealth,  guarded 
with  securities  and  oaths,  like  the  first  ? — 
Ah,  dog  of  a  notary !  Ah,  slave  of  the 
bargello!  Tell  us  how  many  hast  sent 
to  the  gallows,  ho  v  many  to  the  rack  !' — 
Every  word  was  accompanied  with  a 
blow.  Suddenly  a  corn-sifter  collared 
him,  exclaiming, '  We  must  make  as  many 
mouthfuls  of  this  rascal  as  he  has  betrayed 
citizens.'  To  utter  these  words,  to  tear  the 
miserable  man  quarter  from  quarter,  limb 
from  limb  ;  sawing  his  flesh  with  blunt  saws, 
while  it  still  creaked  and  palpitated,  gnawing 
his  fingers  and  other  limbs,  as  they  seem- 
ed spasmodically  to  seek  their  perhaps  still 
living  fellows — all  this  was  the  work  of  a 
moment." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  famine  com- 
pels the  duke  to  capitulate,  and  the  only  con- 
dition upon  which  he  can  obtain  permission 
for  himself  and  his  guards  to  leave  Florence 
unharmed,  is  the  surrender  of  Guilio  and  Ip. 
piloto  d'Assisi  and  Cerrettieri  Visdomini  to 
the  brutal  pleasure  of  the  people.  The  duke 
rejects  the  infamous  terms.  Our  last  ex- 
tract from  this  volume  shall  be  the  struggle 
that  extorts  his  consent. 

"Duke  Gualtieri,  to  strengthen  himself 
against  temptation,  summoned  Rinaldo,  Conte 
d'Altavilla  (alias  Comte  d'Hunteville,  his  al- 
most only  virtuous  French  follower),  and 
sent  him  to  intercede.  The  count  invited 
Pino  d'Rossi  (one  of  the  balia,  or  ruling 
council)  to  a  conference,  and  offered  what- 
ever the  Florentines  should  desire,  except 
blood. 

"  Pino  d'Rossi,  lowering  his  voice  in  deep 
shame,  replied,  *  The  people  insist  upon 
blood.' 

"  *  But  of  what  avail  those  three  guilty 
heads  V 

"'  They  avail  to  save  a  fourth  yet  more 
guilty.  Hard  as  it  is  to  say  it,  suffer  the  fate 
of  these  miscreants  to  be  fulfilled.  In  a  well- 
ordered  town,  would  they  not  already  be  the 
prey  of  the  gallows]  *  *  •  Let  us  yield 
to  iron  necessity,  and  give  thanks  that  it  is 
no  worse.'    *    * 

,{ The  duke's  internal  struggle  continued, 
and  wearied  therewith  he  could  bear  no  con- 
versation. *  *  *  *  All  the  ball  a,  the 
bishop  excepted,  and  the  Siennese  envoys, 
repeatedly  came,  separately  or  together,  to 
urge  the   imminence  of  the  danger,  and  the 


necessity  of  submission  ,  which  he  some- 
times resented  as  ihough  he  had  been  the 
victor.     *     * 

"  The  soldiers  sent  a  corporal  to  pray  the 
duke  to  yield,  but  to  pray  in  words  of  com- 
mand. He,  either  offended  from  pride,  or 
perhaps  inspired  by  his  good  angel,  answer- 
ed '  No !'  One  only  honourable  course  was 
open  to  him ;  to  have  bargained  for  the  lives 
of  his  followers  as  the  price  of  his  own,  then 
to  have  gone  forth  and  died  with  the  courage 
of  a  Frenchman.  But  of  this  he  thought  not. 
And  grievous  indeed  it  were  could  the  wick- 
ed repair  a  foul  life  by  a  fair  end.  Even  to 
the  good  it  is  not  easy  to  die   well.    *    * 

"Twelve  of  the  chief  soldiers  were  sent 
back  to  the  duke.  *  *  One  of  them  grasp- 
ed the  hilt  of  his  sword  with  his  right  hand, 
outstretched  the  left  to  his  lord's  face,  and 
said  'You  must  now  choose,  lord  duke,  be- 
tween these  three  heads  and  your  own.' 

"Recoiling  as  from  the  touch  of  a  ser- 
pent, Gualtieri  exclaimed,4  What  is  that1?' 

'''My  will,  and  the  will  of  my  three  hun- 
dred comrades  without.' 

"  •  It  is  our  will,'  re-echoed  the  three  hun- 
dred as  one  man  ;  some  clashing  their  arms, 
others  striking  theirs  against  the  ground. 

"4I  am  your  commander,  and  mine  is  the 
will  that  must  govern.' 

"'Today,  sire,  we  are  more  dukes  than 
you,  because  the  unanimous  will  of  three 
hundred  men  is  stronger  than  your's.  You 
cannot  make  our  three  hundred  heads  fly 
from  that  window  ;  your's  sire,  we  can.' 

"Gualtieri  spoke  not.  The  soldier  struck 
with  the  thought  of  having  said  too  much, 
with  astonishment  at  what  he  had  done,  with- 
drew, followed  by  his  comrades,  one  only  re- 
maining. To  him  the  duke  said,  *  Return  in 
two  hours.  If  I  then  neither  speak  nor  make 
sign,  be  the  three  surrendered.  If  T  say,  '  No, 
have  respect  for  a  while  to  my  will,  my  con- 
science.' With  a  trepidation  that  seemed 
intreaty,  he  added,  '  But  for  a  while.'  *    * 

"The  two  hours  elapsed.  At  noon  a  Bur- 
gundian  silently  appeared — '  No !'  Two  more 
hours  passed — 'No!'  Another  two — 'No!' 
But  the  rage  within  and  without  pressed  like 
the  executioner's  noose ;  the  increasing  yells 
were  fearful,  insupportable.  *  *  *  They, 
the  soldiers,  entered.  The  duke  moved 
neither  tongue  nor  muscle  ;  and  the  torture 
of  that  immoveable  silence  surpassed  all  he 
had  ever  endured  from  crimes  perpetrated  or 
suffered  under.  They  went  out,  and  he 
would  have  recalled  them,  but  fancied  it  too 
late.  And  bitter  was  his  remorse  for  thus 
deceiving  himself." 

The  victims  being  surrendered  are  actual- 
ly torn  piece-meal  and  half-devoured,  with 
circumstances  of  more  atrocity  than  in  the 
case  of  the  notary,  although  without  the  hor- 
rible intermixture  of  buflbonery.  Trie  duke 
departs  in  safety  with  his  followers,  and  the 
narration,  ere  it  closes,  returns  for  a  moment 
to  the  loves  of  the  French  Rinaldo  d'Altavil- 
la with  Matilda  degli  Adimari,   daughter  of 
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the  chief  conspirator.  Their  loves  had  ear- 
ly been  mentioned,  and  we  are  now  briefly 
told  that  they  married,  and  Matilda  died  in 
childbed  within  the  year. 

The  historical  subject  of  II  Primo  Vi- 
cere  de  Napoli,  is  the  conquest  of  Naples  by 
the  troops  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  Fer- 
dinand V.  of  Spain  ;  the  quarrel  to  which 
the  division  of  the  spoil  between  the  royal 
plunderers  gave  rise,  the  consequent  war, 
and  the  final  seizure  of  the  whole  by  the 
Spaniards  under  the  conduct  of  the  able, 
though  we  grieve  even  to  say  it,  not  equally 
conscientious  great  captain,  Gonsalvo  di 
Cordova.  The  book  opens  with  the  first  en- 
trance of  the  French  troops  into  the  Neapo- 
litan dominions  ;  and  perhaps  we  cannot  se- 
lect a  fairer  specimen  of  the  author's  talent 
than  a  scene  at  the  very  beginning,  exhib- 
iting, the  deadly  spirit  of  faction  and  pri- 
vate feud,  that  has  for  so  many  centuries 
mainly  contributed  to  lay  Italy  at  the  foot  of 
every  invader. 

"It  was  a  fair  morning  of  the  month  of 
June  when  two  warriors  who  had  recently 
met,  rode  through  a  wood  towards  a  camp. 
Both  were  in  the  flower  of  youth ;  the  one, 
very  tall,  was  too  slender  to  be  called  well- 
proportioned ;  the  other,  scarcely  surpassing 
the  middle  stature,  impressed  the  beholder 
at  first  sight  by  his  perfect  symmetry  of 
limb  and  grace  of  carriage.  The  first  rode 
a  powerful  bay  charger ;  the  second  a  black 
jennet.  The  richly  chisselled  armour  of  the 
former  showed  a  man  of  high  rank;  that  of  the 
latter,  though  of  fair  temper  and  well  burn- 
ished, was  far  inferior  in  precious  work. — 
But  whatever  difference  of  rank  might  be  in- 
ferred betwixt  them,  their  manners  betoken- 
ed perfect  equality. 

u  •  Kind  indeed  have  been  my  stars,'  said 
the  seemingly  more  considerable  of  the  two,' 
in  bringing  to  meet  me,  ere  I  reach  the  camp, 
him  I  most  wished  to  see.' 

4C  '  And  but  too  happy  am  I,  my  Pompeo,' 
rejoined  the  other,  to  return  thither  in  thy 
company.  Who  could  have  thought  that 
upon  my  foraging  mission  I  should  fall  in 
with  thee !  And  the  enemy  so  near  !  Oh 
my  heart  wept  to  see  our  lances  in  rest  with- 
out thee !' 

"  *  At  Capua  I  was  charged  to  use  despatch! 
My  uncle  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  the 
orders  of  which  I  am  the  bearer.  Did  he 
suppose  such  injunctions  could  add  to  the 
speed  of  him  who  is  hurrying  to  camp  in  the 
hope  of  a  battle  V 

"  *  Thou'rt  in  good  time,  friend  ;  thou'lt 
share  in  the  very  first  banquet.' 

•'  •  What  delight  !  To  mount  so  fine  a 
charger;  to  brandish  such  splendid  arms! 
The  time  is  come,  Gianni,  to  practice|  in 
earnest  the  sports  of  childhood.  This  will 
be  a  rare  tilting  bout  with  a  real  enemy  con 
fronting  us !' 


"  '  Add  too,  a  detested  enemy.' 

"*  Right,  Gianni,  right.  Methinks  this 
sword  would  cut  less  sharply  were  it  weiided 
against  other  than  the  Orsini.' 

"  *  I  am  more  desirous  to  wield  mine  against 
the  pestilence  from  beyond  the  Alps.  Hap- 
py I,  if  this  yet  virgin  blade,  still  pure  from 
blood,  be  never  stained  by  blood  of  Italy.' 

"  ■  Oh  thou  hast  not  had  a  father  slain  by 
those  villians  !  Thou  didst  not  last  year  see 
the  slaughter  of  Monticelli !  When  Marc- 
antonio  and  I  reached  the  combatants,  those 
we  best  loved  were  falling  like  leaves  under 
their  blows.  Signor  Antonio,  the  bravest 
man  of  the  house  ofLavelli,  dying  between 
my  feet !  And  I  myself,  had  not  Capoccio 
arrived  in  time  with  his  squadron.'    *    *    * 

"  •  I  understand ;  but  when  the  fate  of  all 
is  at  stake,  private  hatreds  and  enmities 
should  be  forgotten.  *  *  *  *  Such  quar- 
rels and  mistrust  amongst  ourselves, with  such 
indifference  towards  the  foreigner  !  Why 
when  King  Charles  came,  we  were  all  on  his 
side,  and  the  Orsini  of  course  on  the  Neapo- 
litan.    And  now  'tis  the  very  reverse  !' 

"*  What  would'st  thou  have?  An  enmity 
of  206  years  standing!  Thou  knowest  too 
with  whom  originated  the  new  rupture.  After 
the  peace  concluded  with  Carlo  Orsini,  whilst 
he  was  still  our  prisoner,  was  it  fair,  was  it 
seemly  to  engage  themselves  to  the  infamous 
Caesar  Borgia  V 

"  *  I  say  not  that  the  fault  was  your's ;  but 
I  know  that  its  punishment  will  light  upon  us 
all.'  " 

A  few  months  later  this  prediction  is  ful- 
filled, the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  is  com- 
pleted,  and  the  whole  Colonna  party  proceed 
to  join  the  Spaniards  under  Gonsalvo  di  Cor- 
dova ;  but  we  must  stop  here. 

If  such  conversation  as  we  have  extracted 
can  ever  be  entertaining,  it  must  be  to  the 
interlocutors  alone  ;  and  we  may  hint  to  our 
readers  that  there  are  verifications  every- 
where of  the  proverb  to  go  farther  and  fare 
worse.  Let  him  therefore  rest  content,  at 
we  doubt  not  he  will,  with  this  specimen  of 
the  Viceroy,  the  author  of  which,  whether 
Belmonte  or  Capoccio,  does  not  possess 
either  the  dramatic  or  graphic  power  of 
Tommaseo.  We  must,  however,  bestow  on 
him  the  praise  of  giving  a  fair  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  during  the  unhappy 
times  in  which  he  has  laid  his  scene,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  degree  to  which,  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  it  was  infested  by  banditti, 
who  bid  defiance  to  any  minister  of  justice, 
less  powerful  than  a  troop  of  soldiers. 

From  the  mediocrity  of  the  extract  given 
we  are  satisfied  to  refer  any  more  curious 
reader  to  the  work  itself  for  further  speci- 
mens, confessing  that  its  merits  cannot,  in 
our  judgment,  warrant  us  in  proceeding  far- 
ther. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Atar  Gull  (Atar  Gul,)  par 
Eugene  Sue. 

2.  La  Coucaratcha  Roman  maritime,  (The 
Cockroach,  a  Naval  Romance,)  par  Eu- 
gene Sue. 

3.  La  Salamandre,  Roman  maritime,  (The 
Salamander,  a  Naval  Romance,)  2  torn., 
par  Eugene  Sue. 

It  is  singular  that  maritime  novels  should  be 
of  foreign  origin,  when  the  sea  itself  has 
been  so  long  the  favourite  and  boasted  pos- 
session of  Great  Britain,  and  the  members  of 
the  naval  profession  were  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  our  political  existence  and  habits 
of  thought  as  the  great  bulwark  of  national 
defence.  To  Englishmen,  the  service  was 
a  kind  of  embodied  idealism,  rough  in  its  out- 
line  and  peculiar  failings  perhaps,  but  ex- 
empted generally  from  the  usual  besetting 
sins  of  landsmen,  that  is,  of  the  larger 
portion  of  the  human  race  :  to  say  nothing  of 
the  lustre  cast  upon  it  by  the  universal  senti- 
ment  of  respect  and  admiration  entertained 
for  those  who  brave  unwonted  dangers.  All 
these,  and  many  more  considerations  had 
united  to  produce  among  us  so  high  an  ap- 
preciation of  maritime  life,  that  it  is  not  a 
little  singular,  we  must  repeat,  that  English 
literature,  when  the  failing  voice  of  fiction 
was  infused  with  fresh  energy  by  Scott, 
should  have  entirely  overlooked,  even  amidst 
the  very  eagerness  of  search  for  novel 
phases  of  life,  the  ample  scope  afforded  by 
ihe  boundless  wastes  of  ocean.  There,  too, 
all  the  machinery  of  natural  terrors,  display- 
ed constantly  to  the  eye  and  physical  appre- 
hension, is  heightened  by  the  corresponding 
weight  of  superstition,  and  nourished  by  all 
that  most  forcibly  appeals  to  imagination  : 
and  this  little  checked,  or  even  modified,  by 
that  actuality  which,  however  potent  on  land, 
but  feebly  opposes  the  hourly  spells  that 
seem  to  reign  in  supremacy  over  the  world 
of  waters. 

It  was  with  a  wonder,  therefore,  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  which  attended  the  mortifying 
intelligence  of  our  first  defeats  on  our  fa- 
vourite element,  that  the  British  public  found 
our  transatlantic  brethren  equally  prompt 
and  successful  in  their  rivalry  of  our  favour- 
ite branch  of  literature  also  :  the  Hornet,  the 
Constitution,  &c.  were  not,  in  their  way, 
more  productive  of  astounding  disclosures  of 
rival  strength,  than  were,  in  another  form, 
the  Spy,  the  Pilot,  and  the  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans ;  and  in  both  cases  the  national  vanity 
like  that  of  Mrs.  Primrose  in  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  at  her  daughter's  dancing,  com- 
forted itself  by  whispering,  with  at  least  as 
much   of   jealousy    as    approbation,     "  that 


though  the  little  chit  did  it  so  cleverly,  all  the 
steps  were  s'olen  from  herself." 

The  allegation,  probably  true  in  either 
case,  did  not,  however,  lesson  the  merit  of 
the  thief;  but  the  emulation  awkened  b\r 
these  successes  over  ourselves,  roused  the 
national  energy  in  every  point  of  view  ;  and 
to  the  portion  of  this  developement  that  re- 
gar.  Is  our  literary  pursuits,  we  shall  refer 
in  its  place,  after  a  few  preliminary  obser- 
vations. 

In  this  question  the  name  of  Smollett  has 
been  naturally  brought  forward  as  the  real 
originator  of  the  seafaring  novel ;  and  Mr. 
Cooper  has  been  considered  as  only  tread- 
ing, to  a  certain  degree,  in  his  footsteps. 
We  cannot  hold  with  the  opinion  in  the 
least. 

The    subject    of   Smollett    was,    strictly 
speaking,  less  the   seafaring    life  than   sea- 
fearing   individuals.     It  was  the  manners  of 
the  man  rather  than  the  occupation    of  the 
class  ;   it  spoke  of  the  sailor,  not  of  the  sea. 
The   whims   and    eccentricities  of   nautical 
thought  and   language,  as   called  forth  inci- 
dentally and  by  collision  ;    the  steering  of  a 
chaise,  the  lee-shore  of  a  road  post,  the  me- 
nage of  a  cock-pit,  or  the  brutality   and  ig- 
norance   of    a  commander;   ail    that   could 
bring  us  close  into  intimacy  with  this  amphi- 
bious variety  of  the  genus  homo,  was  traced 
by  the  pen  of  genius  before   our  eyes,  and 
mingled  with  our  subsequent  recollections  by 
inimitable  powers  of  comic  extravagance  and 
frolicsome    humour.     Humour    too    that  at 
times  led  of  necessity  to  pathos,  for  humour 
itself  is   but   the   irony  of   affection.     That 
this  result  of  pathos,  occurs  more  seldom  in 
Smollett  than    might    have    been    imagined 
from  the  depth  and  richness  of  his  humorous 
vain,    is    no    argument   against    the  conse- 
quence we  have  drawn  ;  and  may  be  easily 
accounted  for   by  the    circumstances  of  his 
life  and  habits,  and  the  thence  induced  cyni- 
cism of  his  character.   But  his  power  in  such 
scenes  is  unquestionable  :  and,  as  an  instance 
of  this,  we  refer  to  the  passage  immediately 
following  that  where  the  whimsical   propen- 
sities and  prejudices  of  the  old  commodore 
have  closed  with  his  life  and  the  especial  direc- 
tion for  his  epitaph  :   namely  that  it  must  be, 
not  in  your  outlandish  Latin  lingo,  but  in  good 
plain  English,  in  order  that  the  angel  who  is 
to  pipe  all  hands  from  under  hatches  may  be 
able  to    read    it.     The  scene  begins  thus  : 
"  Every  thing  being   duly  arranged,  all  the 
rest  had  left  the  room  :   Pipes  stood  over  the 
body  of  his  old  commander.    *  Well  fare  thy 
soul,'   (he    said,)   'old    Hawser    Trunnion! 
Fifty  years  have  I  sailed  with  ye«  man  and 
boy,  and  a  better  seaman  never  broke  a  bis- 
cuit,' "  &c.  &c. 
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But  if  individual  incident  and  portrait  were 
thus  sketched  or  worked  out  with  singular 
power,  the  phenomena  of  nature  the  dangers 
of  the  deep,  and  the  triumphs  of  human  skill 
and  resolution — all  that  form  the  real  staple 
of  the  seaman's  existence,  were  totally  be- 
yond the  province  of  Smollett.  Still  less  was 
he  calculated  for  attempting  to  depict  those 
yearnings  of  the  heart  that  arise  in  the  lone- 
liness of  dignity  that  invest  the  state-cabin 
and  the  quaner-deck  ;  in  the  solitude  and 
isolation  of  the  night-watch,  and  in  that 
stronger  solitude  of  the  heart  itself,  which 
feels  in  the  long  intervals  of  forced  repose, 
that  those  around,  though  united  for  a  time 
in  the  same  vessel,  have  no  one  point  or  ca- 
pacity of  sympathy  with  its  private  ties  :  and 
that  it  cannot,  like  the  landsman's,  seek  out 
these  when  most  desirable. 

The  very  bustle  and  motion  of  the  crowd 
that  constantly  surround  the  seaman,  while 
it  keeps  an  incessant  but  moderate  degree  of 
excitement  in  his  mental  system,  prevents 
him  from  the  general  leisure  of  a  landsman's 
spirit,  that  can  indulge  the  mood  and  give  it 
vent.  Checked  and  chilled  on  the  contrary 
with  the  sailor,  it  sinks  into  the  mind  succes- 
sively, if  we  may  venture  on  a  similitude,  like 
the  reiterated  trace  of  frosts  into  the  bssom 
of  earth — unseen  but  ineffaceable ;  and 
keeps  like  that,  its  deep,  indelible  re- 
gister to  mark,  more  strongly  than  ex- 
ternals can  be  expected  to  retain  it,  the  im- 
pressions and  effects  of  past  states  and  feel- 
ings. But  there  are  times  when  these  feel- 
ings rise  in  concentrated  strength ;  such  as 
when  called*  from  society  or  the  mess-room 
in  all  the  flush  of  mirth  and  enjoyment  to 
keep  the  midnight  or  the  morning  watch,  to 
see  the  gallant  vessel  hold  her  own  and  in  due 
trim  ;  to  mark  the  changes  of  the  wind  and 
the  strength  or  slumber  of  the  waters ; 
to  see  the  sun  sink  or  rise,  to  gaze  on  the 
moveless  track  of  the  moon,  and  commune 
in  lowlines3  with  the  stars  that  so  often  have 
lighted  far  other  hours ;  while  the.  necessity 
of  a  vigilant  but  restrained  attention,  and  the 
dignity  of  command,  give  a  slight  though 
certain  elevation  to  the  spirit.  It  is  then  that 
the  light  voice  of  the  breeze,  the  murmuring 


sound  of  the  waves,  the  motion,  the  serenity, 
the  dreamy  softness  of  night,  all  combine 
to  fill  the  breast  with  unuttered  emotion  :  all 
this  the  sailor  feels,  but  the  voice  of  his  feel- 
ing is  dumb. 

Such  a  state  might,  and  must  necessarily 
have  given  a  power  of  positive  poetry  to  the 
seaman,  but  for  the  counteracting  influence 
of  those  ruder  and  more  stirring  energies 
that  every  moment  of  change  and  vicissitude 
calls  into  play :  these  hourly  calls  of  action 
fling  emotion  into  the  shade  ;  and  on  glancing 
back  he  finds  that  he  has  outsailed  them,  like 
the  ocean  weed  that  a  moment  before  was 
floating  over  the  bow,  drifting  now  with  the 
current  far  behind  the  stern.  The  sailor 
thus,  if  he  is  prevented  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  life  from  becoming  actively  imaginative, 
is  always  in  proportion  more  susceptible  of 
that  power  ;  sensitive  beyond  other  men  to 
the  influence  of  the  finer  pulses,  though  less 
able,  or  less  willing,  at  least,  to  attempt  to 
sway  them. 

Who  can  wonder  then,  that  imbued  with 
the  living  energies  of  nature  and  the  ocean  ; 
constantly  in  contact  with  powers  whose  re- 
collection is  the  very  poetry  of  existence,  the 
navy  were  among  the  foremost  to  hail  the 
genius  that  gave  these  their  first  tangible 
form,  in  the  verse  of  the  first  of  energetic 
poets.  If  the  voice  of  passion  had  been  re- 
strained on  land,  that  of  the  seaman  had  never 
existed  at  all,  till  Byron  felt  the  stirring 
might  of  the  waters  and  imagined  the  exciting 
inspiration  of  scenes  and  characters  denied 
to  his  actual  experience.  With  what  delight 
seamen  dwelt  upon  his  nautical  descriptions 
and  partialities  the  foregoing  suggestions 
may  aid  us  to  imagine,  and  what  pleasure  too 
they  derived  from  those  effective  delinea- 
tions, which  some  writers  absurdly  charac- 
terize as  picturesque  not  poetical  ;  as  though 
the  mighty  lord  of  the  lyre  had  not  been  com- 
petent to  detect  that  the  picturesque  was  only 
the  poetry  of  the  eye.  We  need  not  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  gorgeous  panorama 
of  the  archipelago  in  Childe  Harold,  or  in  the 
Letter  to  Bowles,  but  instance  the  following 
passage : 
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"  The  sails  were  fill'd,  and  fair  the  light  winds  blew, 
As  glad  to  waft  him  from  his  native  home; 
And  fast  the  white  rocks  faded  from  his  view, 
And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam  : 
And  then,  it  may  be,  of  his  wish  to  roam 
Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
The  silent  thought."—  Childe  Harold,  Canto  1. 

"  Adieu,  adieu  !  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue; 
The  Night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  seamew. 
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Yon  Sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  flight ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 

My  native  Land — Good  Night! 

"  A  few  short  hours  and  He  will  ri3e 

To  give  the  Morrow  birth  ; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  skies, 

But  not  my  mother  Earth." — Ibid. 

J*He  that  has  sail'd  upon  the  dark  blue  sea 

Has  view'd  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight  f 

When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  beT 

The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight; 

Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right, 

The  glorious  main  expanding  o'er  the  bow, 

The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight, 

The  dullest  sailor  wearing  bravely  now, 
So  gaily  cuil  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 

"  And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within  r 
The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy, 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din, 
When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  man'd  on  high  : 
Hark  to  the  Boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  ery  ! 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle  glides  j 
Or  schoolboy  Midshipman  that,  standing  by, 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides, 
And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 

"  White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain, 
Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  Lieutenant  walks : 
Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks, 
Silent  and  fear'd  by  all — not  oft  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  Fame:  but  Britons  rarely  swerve 
From  law,  however  stern,  which  tends  their  strength  to  nerve. 

"Blow  !  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale  ! 

Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  his  lessening  ray; 

Then  must  the  pennant-bearer  slacken  sail, 

That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 

Ah  !  grievance  sore,  and  listless  dull  delay, 

To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest  breeze  I 

What  leagues  are  lost  before  the  dawn  of  day, 

Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas, 
The  flapping  sail  haul'd  down  to  halt  for  logs  like  these  I 

*  The  moon  is  up;  by  Heaven  a  lovely  eve  ! 

Long  streams  of  light  o'er  dancing  waves  expand; 

Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  maids  believe: 

Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  land ! 

Meantime  some  rude  Arion's  restless  hand 

Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  love; 

A  circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand, 

Or  to  some  well-known  measures  featly  move, 
Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  free  to  rove." — Ibid.  Canto  2. 

"  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — roll ! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain; 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 

Stops  with  the  shore  ; — upon  the  watery  plain 

The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 

A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 

When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown." 
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4t  Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time, 

Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 

Dark-heaving; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 

The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 

Of  the  Invisible  ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 

The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. " — Ibid.  Canto  4 

More  imaginative  and  in  a  different  vein,  but  not  less  magnificent  and  impressive,  are  the 
following : 

"  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free. 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home! 
These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway — 
Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 
Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change. 
Oh,  who  can  tell  ?  not  thou,  luxurious  slave  ! 
Whose  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave; 
Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease  ! 
Whom  slumber  soothes  not — pleasure  cannot  please — 
Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried, 
And  danced  in  triumph  o^er  the  waters  wide, 
The  exulting  sense — the  pulse's  maddening  play, 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way? 
That  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching  fight, 
And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight ; 
That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than  zeal, 
And  where  the  feebler  faint — can  only  feel- 
Feel — to  the  rising  bosom's  inmost  core. 
Its  hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar  I 
No  dread  of  death — if  with  us  die  our  foes — 
Bave  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  repose  ; 
Come  when  it  will — we  snatch  the  life  of  life — 
When  lost — what  recks  it — by  disease  or  strife  1 
Let  him  who  crawls  enamour'd  of  decay, 
Cling  to  his  couch,  and  sicken  years  away ; 
Heave  his  thick  breath,  and  shake  his  palsied  head ; 
Ours — the  fresh  turf,  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 
While  gasp  by  gasp  he  falters  forth  his  soul, 
Ours  with  one  pang — one  bound — escapes  controul. 
His  corse  may  boast  its  urn  and  narrow  cave, 
And  they  who  loathed  his  life  may  gild  his  grave ; 
Ours  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed, 
When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead." — Corsair,  Canto  1. 

" 4  A  sail ! — a  sail  V — a  promised  prize  to  Hope  1 
Her  nation — flag — how  speaks  the  telescope  ? 
No  prize,  alas  ! — but  yet  a  welcome  sail : 
The  blood-red  signal  glitters  in  the  gale. 
Yes — she  is  ours — a  home-returning  bark — 
Blow  fair,  thou  breeze  !— she  anchors  ere  the  dark. 
Already  doubled  is  the  cape — our  bay 
Receives  that  prow  which  proudly  spurns  the  spray. 
How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes  ! 
Her  white  wings  flying— never  from  her  foes- 
She  walks  the  waters  li^  a  thing  of  life, 
And  seems  to  dare  t^e  elements  to  strife, 
Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-fire — the  wreck — 
To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  ? 

u  Hoarse  o'er  her  side  the  rustling  cable  rings ; 
The  sails  are  furl'd  ;  and  anchoring  round  she  swings: 
And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  land  discern 
Her  boat  descending  from  the  latticed  stern. 
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Tis  man'd — the  oars  keep  concert  to  the  strand, 

Till  grates  her  keel  upon  the  shallow  sand. 

Hail  to  the  welcome  shout! — the  friendly  speech  I 

When  hand  grasps  hand  uniting  on  the  beach ; 

The  smile,  the  question,  and  the  quick  reply, 

And  the  heart's  promise  of  festivity  !" — Ibid.  Canto  1, 

"  Still  onward,  fair  the  breeze,  nor  rough  the  surge, 
The  blue  waves  sport  around  the  stern  they  urge  \ 
Far  on  the  horizon's  verge  appears  a  speck, 
A  spot — a  mast — a  sail — an  armed  deck  1 
Their  little  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry, 
And  ampler  canvass  woos  the  wind  from  eye  5 
She  bears  her  down  majestically  near, 
Speed  on  her  prow,  and  terror  in  her  tier; 
A  flash  is  seen — the  ball  beyond  their  bow 
Booms  harmless,  hissing  to  the  deep  below. 
Up  rose  keen  Conrad  from  his  silent  trance* 
A  long,  long  absent  gladness  in  his  glance  : 
'  Tis  mine — my  blood-red  flag !  again — again— 
I  am  not  all  deserted  on  the  main  !' 
They  own  the  signal,  answer  to  the  hail, 
Hoist  out  the  boat  at  once,  and  slacken  sail. 
1  Tis  Conrad !  Conrad  P  shouting  from  the  deck,. 
Command  nor  duty  could  their  transport  check  I 
With  light  alacrity  and  gaze  of  pride, 
They  view  him  mount  once  more  his  vessel's  side  : 
A  smile  relaxing  in  each  rugged  face, 
Their  arms  can  scarce  forbear  a  rough  embrace. 
He,  half  forgetting  danger  and  defeat, 
Returns  their  greeting  as  a  chief  may  great, 
Wrings  with  a  cordial  grasp  Anselmo's  hand, 
And  feels  he  yet  can  conquer  and  command." — Ibid.  Canto  3. 


In   spite,  however,   of  these  magnificent 
lines  from  the  Corsair,  there  is  a  limit  which 
genius  itself  cannot  pass,  and  where  its   ut- 
most efforts  must  yield  to  the  humbler  pow- 
ers of  experience.     However  admirably  we 
may  describe  from   a  previous  description, 
there  is  an  artifice  or  feebleness  about  such 
labours  that,  if  it  does  not  absolutely  betray 
its  own  origin,  yet  always  leaves  upon  the 
observant  mind  a  sense  of  doubt,  ineffective- 
ness, and  insufficiency.     It   is  not  that  the 
details  furnished  are  incorrect  or  incomplete, 
but  that  the   hand  that  borrowed,  did   not 
gather  them   itself:   different  objects    strike 
different  minds,  according  to  their  composi- 
tion and  nature,  and  the  utmost  art  cannot 
use   another's    knowledge    like    its    own. 
Thus  the  splendid  shipwreck  of  Don  Juan, 
though  combined  from  both,  yields  to  the 
simple   narratives  of  the  Meduse  and  the 
Disasters  at  Sea,  recorded  by  witnesses  of 
the  events,  and  who  have   given  their  own 
real  impressions,  not  imaginations,  to  the 
relation. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  public  mind  had 
been  thus  led  to  nautical  scenes,  and  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  and  enjoy  them,  that  the 
full  development  of  their  fascination  met  its 
eye.  Bred  in  the  American  navy,  and  evi- 
dently no  ordinary  lover  of  his  gallant  pro- 
fession, nor  an  ordinary  observer  of  its  de- 
tails and  vicissitudes,  Mr.  Cooper  may  be 


justly  styled  the  creator  of  the  maritime 
novel,  the  type  of  one  phase  of  literature 
and  human  feeling.  The  general  reluctance 
and  ignorant  dislike  felt  by  the  many  for  a 
mode  of  life  so  utterly  distinct  from  all  their 
ideas  and  habits,  strengthened  by  total  un- 
acquaintance  with  the  nautical  vocabulary, 
all  disappeared  before  the  hand  of  the  mas- 
ter. The  storm,  that  before  had,  in  every 
relation,  been  fhe  object  of  fear  and  avoid- 
ance to  the  mind,  now  lost  its  terrors,  and 
became  rather  the  point  of  attraction  and 
subject  of  our  wishes,  as  affording  an  agree- 
able excitement; — a  mere  obstacle  the 
more  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  and,  like 
all  the  rest,  to  be  surmounted  by  the  per- 
sonages of  the  tale — a  foil  to  render  human 
skill  and  courage  more  conspicuously  tri- 
umphant at  the  end. 

Perhaps  none  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
essayed  their  talents  in  this  class  of  compo- 
sition, were  so  fitted  as  Cooper  to  effectuate 
this  diversion  in  public  taste.  With  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  details,  there  is 
blendtd  in  him  a  power  of  acute  observa- 
tion and  pbvreption  of  external  circumstanc- 
es, and  an  unwearying  fondness  for  display- 
ing every  variety  of  atmospheric  change  or 
marine  difficulty,  as  met  and  obviated  by  a 
corresponding  exertion  of  nautical  science 
and  firmness.  As  the  wind  shifts  and  chops, 
the  reader  learns  in  succession  the  power  of 
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every  sail,  the  use  of  every  rope,  the  object 
of  every  distinct  manoeuvre;  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  pilot,  lavishly  callt-d 
into  aciion,  bears  the  vessel  in  safety  along 
the  imminent  edge  of  a  reef  or  quicksand, 
over  shallow  or  rocky  bottoms,  and  through 
dangerous  shoal-water,  with  every  shift  and 
risk  of  tides  and  currents  into  the  safe  sound- 
ings of  a  deep  channel;  a  chase  displays 
the  vessels  going  large,  off  the  wind,  hoist- 
ing, reefing,  or  shaking  out,  under  press  of 
sail,  or  shifting  ;  the  engagement  brings  out 
all  the  nice  points  of  wind,  weathergage, 
and  lee-shores,  hauling  in,  raking,  broad- 
sides, and  boarding.  The  reader  and  the 
author  go  through  all  the  manoeuvres  to- 
gether,  and  share  the  toils,  anxieties,  and 
success  of  the  crews;  nor  is  it  the  author's 
fault  if  we  are  not  speedily  as  skilful  as  him- 
self, for  he  has  brought  us,  not  only  a  new 
pleasure,  but  a  new  science  to  heighten  it. 

The  very  forte  of  Mr.  Cooper  is,  however, 
too  often  his  foible.  He  is  too  apt  to  forget 
that  there  must  be  an  end  to  even  excite- 
ment, that  his  readers  are  not  familiar  with 
his  technicalities,  and  that  we  soon  cease  to 
feel  an  interest  when  we  cease  to  under- 
stand. Farther,  whilst  that  which  is  novel 
is  unintelligible  to  the  landsman,  to  the 
sailor,  though  intelligible,  it  is  not  novel. 
With  winds,  waves,  and  vessels,  Mr.  Cooper 
has  the  might  and  sympathies  of  poetry,  but 
beyond  these  he  has,  unfortunately,  little 
power.  His  genius  is  for  the  tangible,  both 
in  action  and  sensation;  of  abstract  feeling 
he  has  scarcely  an  idea  in  his  works.  Un- 
rivalled in  physical,  he  has  little  or  no 
moral  development;  his  personages  have 
no  intellect,  but  what  gets  them  into  or  out 
of  danger.  He  has  no  wit,  no  probability 
of  tale,  no  common  sense  of  conduct,  no 
pathos,  and  little  humour.  His  romantic 
portions  are  generally  bad  in  taste  and  tone, 
his  land  scenes  ineffective;  his  heroines 
mawkish  and  monotonons,  unreflecting  and 
forward.  His  plots  are  impossible  and 
thread-bare,  the  action  never  proceeds,  but 
the  characters  are  discussing  to  infinity  mat- 
ters of  no  consequence  whatever.  The 
author  is  unfortunate  too,  we  think,  in  apply- 
ing and  shaping  his  narrative  aad  conversa- 
tions to  certain  and  peculiar  objects  not 
absolutely  within  the  scope  of  the  story; 
and  his  benevolent  endeavours  to  improve 
his  countrymen  at  home  are  brought  too 
prominently  forward,  instead  of  being  veiled 
by  his  satire:  nor  are  his  sneering  attacks 
upon  religious  establishments  and  forms 
either  in  belter  taste  or  better  managed. 
There  is  nothing  like  strength  or  condense- 
ness  of  phrase  in  his  works.  Even  on  the 
sea,  though  we  cannot  profess  to  be  equal 


judges  with  Mr.  Cooper  in  their  relative 
value  in  the  American  service,  we  doubt 
whether  an  English  commander  would  risk 
and  lose  a  vessel,  like  the  Ariel,  for  the 
sake  of  a  friend  and  lieutenant. 

Long  Tom  Coffin  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
exception  to  our  remarks  upon  the  naval 
tales  of  Mr.  Cooper;  he  is  certainly  a  cha- 
racter, strictly  speaking  ;  and  such,  also,  is 
Hawks  eye  in  the  Indian  novels.  The 
merit  and  success  of  those  two  portraits  ren- 
der it  obvious  that  the  author's  monotony 
and  general  failures  on  this  head,  arise,  not 
from  want  of  the  power,  but  from  neglect  or 
inconsideration.  A  writer  of  such  talent 
can  scarcely  fail  where  he  wishes  to  suc- 
ceed— yet  his  characters  have  no  mental 
elevation — he  makes  them  trivial  instead  of 
amiable,  and  extravagant,  not  energetic. 
Still  it  is  but  justice  to  confess,  that  Mr. 
Cooper's  is  the  genius  of  inanimate  nature: 
his  strength  is  fear:  his  force  is  in  anxious 
agony. 

The  English  imitators  or  successors  of 
Cooper  cannot  rival  him  on  this  ground: 
their  merits  are  essentially  different.  The 
Tom  Cringle,  &c.  of  Basil  Hall,  is  full  of 
talent,  power,  and  variety:  his  descriptions 
are  as  beautiful  as  his  narrative  is  replete 
with  intense,  but  always  living  interest — 
and  to  these  his  admirable  and  eloquent  de- 
lineations of  nature  and  the  elements  are 
always  subservient:  his  humour  is  bold, 
varied,  and  in  perfect  keeping. 

The  humour  of  Marryatt  is  distinct  from 
this.  It  is  more  simple,  eccentric,  and 
whimsical:  the  ridiculous  is  his  forte,  and 
carried  often  to  excess,  but  always  effective- 
ly. A  strong  bias  for  truth  and  reality,  a 
plain  manliness  and  simplicity  of  concep- 
tion, composition,  and  conduct  of  story,  dis- 
tinguish him  as  the  painter  of  the  British 
navy:  nor  is  this  lessened  by  his  extreme 
propensity  to  fun.  The  defects  of  Captain 
Marryatt  are  few,  but  really  serious — his 
romantic  characters  are  demoniacal;  and 
his  grossness,  fortunately  rare,  is  as  uncalled 
for  as  unpardonable. 

If  the  difference  between  Cooper  and 
Marryatt  may  be  considered  as  characteris- 
tic in  some  degree  of  the  two  countries  ;  the 
former  displaying  more  of  physical  and 
practical  energy  than  abstract  intellect,  and 
the  latter  preserving,  with  some  painful  ex- 
ceptions, a  calmer  and  more  general  display 
of  finished  development,  M.  Eugene  Sue  may 
be  considered  to  hold  the  same  place  in  re- 
lation to  the  two,  that  his  country  maintains 
with  respect  to  both  theirs.  This  author's 
powers  of  composition  are  lighter,  more 
various  and  brilliant,  with  a  more  delicate 
and  feminine,  though  not  in  the  least  effem- 
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inate  fancy.  His  love  of  fun  is  whimsical, 
with  a  touch  of  sarcasm;  his  sentiment  is 
imaginative  and  tender,  if  not  enthusiastic; 
his  fancy  is  gay,  but  wandering  and  desul 
tory,  even  to  affectation;  and  his  tendency 
towards  the  mystical  of  influential  sympathy 
is  extravagant  though  effective.  His  de- 
scriptive  powers  are  considerable,  but  con- 
tinually carried  to  excess  in  his  living  cha- 
racters, while  they  seem  curtailed  in  the 
severer  scenes  of  nature,  and  elaborated  in 
the  softer  and  more  gentle.  Like  the  vota- 
ries of  one  school  in  France,  he  seems  to 
delight  in  the  savage  and  revolting,  and 
reminds  us  of  Voltaire,  not  certainly  in  his 
religious  feelings,  which  are  less  devout 
than  impassioned,  but  in  the  tendency  to 
sneer  at  the  usual  objects  of  human  interest 
and  ambition,  and  also  in  his  propensity  to 
to  humiliate  our  nature  by  degrading  the 
very  persons  he  had  at  first  seemed  most 
inclined  to  honour. 

With  M.  Sue  and  the  personages  of  his 
tales,  we  are  continually  reminded  of  the 
restless  and  versatile  susceptibility  of  the 
French  character  in  general.  Its  passions 
and  emotions  lie  on  the  surface,  and  are 
easily  moved  therefore  by  the  lightestbreath, 
and  are  more  easy  also,  in  the  end,  to  divert 
than  allay.  Its  impetuosity  and  vehemence 
are  no  less  strongly  distinguished  from  the 
rough  phlegmatism  of  England  or  the  froz- 
en enthusiasm  of  the  German,  than  from  the 
southern  nations,  whose  characteristics  it 
appears  at  first  sight  more  closely  to  resem- 
ble. The  passions  of  these  last,  though  at 
least  as  fierce,  are  of  a  more  settled  and  se- 
date complexion.  Their  very  might  and 
force  keep  each  the  other  in  check,  so  far 
as  regards  externals:  their  depths  are  more 
slowly  roused  also  ;  and  the  motion  of  these 
is  more  furious  perhaps,  assuredly  more 
lasting,  and  more  uniform  in  development; 
less  easily  excited,  they  are  also  diverted 
less  easily.  But  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on 
preliminary  points  that  will  require  consid- 
erable extracts  for  their  illustration,  and 
these  consequently  we  mean  to  give  with 
no  more  of  remark  than  shall  make  them 
conducive  to  our  observations,  and  bringing 
out  national  differences  and  peculiarities  of 
French  maritime  habits  and  character. 

The  merits  of  the  writer  require  this  in- 
troduction of  his  works  at  some  length  to 
our  countrymen. 

We  take  our  first  extract  from  Atar-Gul: 

"  The  crew  of  the  brig,  overwhelmed  by 
the  heat,  had  doubtless  retired  below.  All 
slept  in  the  vessel  except  the  helmsman,  and 
three  other  sailors,  who  were  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  mainmast. 


'♦  The  steersman  sounded  eight  times  the 
little  bell  close  to  him,  and  cried  aloud,  'Now 
relieve  the  watch.' 

"  The  noise  this  manoeuvre  occasioned 
awakened  doubtless  the  inhabitants  of  the 
poop ;  for  the  curtain  moved,  coughing, 
grumbling,  and  motion  followed,  and  a  man 
came  forth,  rubbing  his  eyes  twenty  times 
over,  and  yawning  desperately. 

"  It  was  M.  Claude  Borromee  Martial  Be- 
noit,  captain  and  owner  of  the  brig  Catherine, 
of  300  tons,  and  copper-bottomed." 

We  need  not  give  at  any  length  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  worthy  slave  trading 
captain  beyond  the  vest  and  trowsers,  the 
check  cravat,  and  the  straw-hat  that  covered 
his  grey  hairs. 

"  *  Well,  my  lad,'  said  he  to  the  helmsman, 
gaily  pinching  his  ear;  'the  Catherine  goes 
before  the  wind  like  a  good  girl  ahead  of 
her  mother.' 

" 'Yes,  captain,  but  she  rolls  like  a  por- 
poise, the  gipsy.  There — there's  a  heave; 
— and  there  again.' " — *  * 

At  this  moment  their  conversation  is  in- 
terrupted by  a  man  from  the  look  out,  who 
had  failed  to  catch  a  second  view  of  a  dis- 
tant schooner,  through  the  fog.  The  cap- 
tain comforts  himself  that  he  shall  not  be 
detected  shipping  his  cargo  of  ebony ;  i.  e. 
negroes.  He  retires  to  indulge  his  golden 
dreams  with  songs  and  gin,  with  his  com- 
panion, the  mate. 

"  All  at  once  the  sky  is  shrouded,  the  sea 
is  troubled,  the  wind  moans.  Leave  your 
songs  and  half- empty  glasses  below  there, 
clear  your  looks  and  brave  death,  for  he 
threatens. 

"  The  crew  ran  on  deck,  sad  and  silent,  for 
the  worst  was  yet  to  come. 

"The  brig  had  righted  from  the  previous 
shock,  though  with  the  loss  of  her  topmast. 
But  the  waves  were  becoming  heavier,  the 
sky  was  covered  with  vapours,  murky  and 
red,  like  the  smoke  of  a  conflagration,  and 
which,  reflected  on  the  waters,  cast  a  grey 
and  melancholy  tint  over  the  ocean,  lately 
so  calm  and  blue. 

"  *  That's  a  hint  of  what  the  storm  pro- 
mises, and  it  means  to  keep  its  promise,'  said 
Benoit,  who  knew  the  symptoms  ;  and  scarce- 
ly were  the  topmasts  lowered  when  a  dull 
moaning  was  heard  and  a  large  zone  of 
clouds,  thick  and  black,  that  seemed  to  unite 
the  sky  and  the  sea,  moved  rapidly  from  the 
north-west,  driving  before  it  a  mass  of  boil- 
ing foam ;  a  fearful  proof  of  the  fury  of 
the  waves  that  came  on  with  the  tempest. 

"  Those  faces,  till  now  unmeaning  as  the 
light  breeze  that  plays  with  the  ship's  cord- 
age, seemed  roused  as  from  a  lethargy  :  these 
vulgar  men,  these  dwarfs  during  a  calm,  en- 
larged ;  enlarged  with  the  hurricane ;  be- 
came dauntless  giants  on  the  first  shock  of 
the  storm. 

"  The  dull   and  stupid  air  of  the   captain 
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disappeared ;  his  face,  heretofore  heavy, 
assumed  a  brilliant  daring,  as  in  defiance  of 
the  skies. 

4' '  Never  mind,'  roared  the  captain,  for  al- 
ready the  storm  out-raged  the  thunder,  { ne- 
ver mind,  boys,  its  only  wind  and  water. 
Haul  down  that  standing-top.  Simon,  go 
ahead  ;  we'll  try  to  hold  the  cape  with  reefed 
main-sail ;  and  try  on  a  tack.  Ho,  steers- 
man, down  with  your  helm — go  to  it,  two  or 
three  of  you,  for  the  wind  is  coming  down  on 
the  brig  like  a  mutinous  child  against  his 
father.  So,  my  boys;  we  wont  give  way — 
its  a  bad  example. 

"  The  Catherine  staggered  long  under  the 
force  of  the  formidable  waves  that  broke 
against  each  other,  and  even  disappeared  at 
times  in  the  showers  of  foam  brought  by  the 
tempest;  while  the  incessant  cracking  of 
the  wood- work  in  various  parts  sounded  loud 
and  sharp  as  the  blows  of  a  hammer  on  the 
anvil.  Overwhelmed  by  immense  masses  of 
water  which  broke  upon  deck  with  horrible 
fury,  sweeping  its  whole  length ;  borne  on 
the  crest  of  enormous  waves,  or  plunging  in- 
to unfathomable  abyss,  the  unfortunate  brig 
seemed  every  moment  on  the  point  of  being 
swallowed  up. 

"  *  Hold  fast  by  the  shrouds  and  yards," 
cried  Benoit, ■  its  nothing ;  its  only  cooling  us 
this  hot  weather ;  and  then  the  Catherine 
will  be  all  right  to-morrow.  Ho  there;  down 
with  the  helm  : — luff,  luff;  or  else' — 

"  Before  he  had  ceased  speaking  a  moun- 
tain of  water,  heaving  as  high  as  the  tops, 
came  upon  the  poop,  swept  along  the  deck 
covering  it  with  wrecks,  and  passed  over  the 
bows,  bearing  with  it  two  of  the  crew,  who 
disappeared  in  the  waters.  These  men  had 
married  two  fresh  and  pretty  sisters  of 
Nantes;  they  were  attached  to  each  other  with 
all  the  strength  of  sailors'  friendships — they 
kept  watch  together,  got  drunk  together, 
fought  together;  one  married  because  the 
other  did ;  and  thus  flung  himself  into  the 
water  to  save  the  other,  or  be  like  him — 
drowned.  They  ended  as  they  began — to 
gether — *  * 

"*Caiot,  my  good  fellow,' cried  the  cap- 
tain, port  your  helm, — look  out.'  *  Oh,  cap. 
tain,'  he  replied,  raising  his  head, ■  there  is  no 
fear  while  she  answers  her  helm — steady.'    * 

" '  Take  care,  take  care,  captain,'  cried 
Simon,  for  he  saw  an  enormous  sea  rising  ; 
which  threatening  the  ship,  remained  motion- 
less for  the  short  time  that  its  summit  poised 
on  the  base;  the  force  of  the  wind  drove  it 
on ;  it  curled  over,  rolled  heavily,  carrying 
before  it  a  sheet  of  white  water,  broke  furi- 
ously upon  the  vessel's  stern,  and  then  was 
lost  awhile  under  the  mass,  which  roared 
like  thunder. 

"  So  violent  was  the  blow,  that  the  rudder, 
struck  by  its  force,  gave  the  tiller  a  tremen- 
duous  shock  ;  the  three  men  stationed  at  the 
wheel  were  thrown  down  on  the  deck ;  and, 
owing  to  this  unfortunate  event,  the  brig  com- 
ing to  the  wind,  the  mainsail  failed  and 
backed. 

"  The  mainmast  hardly  resisted  for  two  se- 


conds ;  it  bowed,  creaked,  and  broke  with  an 
alarming  noise,  and  bearing  with  it  the  rig- 
ging of  the  windward  side,  fell  on  the  lar- 
board rails  and  thence  into  the  sea ;  the 
shrouds  and  cordage  still  held  it  to  the  ves- 
sel. 

"  This  state  of  things  was  dangerous,  for 
the  mast,  at  the  mercy  of  the  furious  waves, 
beat  backwarks  and  forwards  against  the 
vessel,  and  acting  like  a  battering-ram  upon 
its  sides,  threatened  to  make  a  breach  that 
would  have  sent  all  to  the  bottom. 

"  Only  one  thing  remained ;  namely,  to 
cut  the  cordage  which  retained  it  to  the  brig. 

"  •  No  time  for  considering ;  it  is  danger- 
ous, but  it  is  for  our  lives  ;'  and  Benoit,  seiz- 
ing a  hatchet,  mounted  across  the  railing." 

Simon  the  mate,  precipitates  himself  on 
the  mast  to  save  his  superior  from  risk.  He 
succeeds  in  dist  ngaging  the  vessel,  but  is 
downed  in  the  gallant  task. 

The  vessel  reaches  the  Fish-river  in  a 
state  of  distress.  Our  next  extract  must  be 
of  a  different  cast  from  the  preceding.  Be- 
noit meets  with  the  slave-dealer,  Van-Hop, 
commissioned  on  the  part  of  King  Taroo ; 
and  he,  after  previous  discussion,  introduces 
the  captain  of  the  brig  to  his  sable  majesty. 

"  King  Taroo,  seated  majestically  upon  a 
table,  with  his  legs  crossed  like  a  tailor,  was 
smoking  a  huge  pipe. 

"He  was  an  ill-looking  negro  of  about 
forty,  arrayed  in  full  state :  proudly  sur- 
mounted by  an  old  three-cornered  cocked- 
hat  with  narrow  copper  lacing,  and  bearing 
by  way  of  all  garment  a  large  cane  with  a 
silver  head  and  a  rag  of  red  cloth  which 
scarcely  sufficed  for  propriety." 

After  an  hour  of  vigorous  discussion 
through  the  interpreter,  Van  Hop,  a  treaty 
of  sale  is  signed  ;  some  of  the  articles  how- 
ever being  objected  to,  and  discussed  by 
Benoit  with  the  interpreter,  the  objections 
are  explained  to  the  king  at  his  especial 
command  ;  but  as  his  majesty  did  not  in  the 
least  comprehend  their  drift  when  refer- 
ring to  European  customs,  he  declared  his 
comprehension  by  various  glasses  of  rum. 
When  the  sale  was  fairly  concluded,  he  got 
dead  drunk  and  tumbled  down.  The  un- 
happy negroes  were  led  or  hauled  onboard 
according  as  they  went  quietly  or  resisted. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  say,  that  the  negroes 
allowed  themselves  to  be  led,  hoisted,  chained 
on  board,  in  stupid  insensibility.  Notimagin 
icg  any  other  object  for  their  purchase  than 
that  they  were  to  be  eaten,  they  exerted 
their  utmost  courage  to  remain  passive. 

11  Before  weighing  anchor,  M.  Benoit  had 
a  fair  distribution  made  of  salt-fish,  biscuit, 
and  water  with  a  little  rum  in  it. 

"But  they  would  scarcely  touch  it;  *  *  for 
the  blacks,  it  is  well  known,  remain  general- 
ly the  first  five  or  six  days  of  the  voyage  al- 
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most  entirely  without  eating,  and  it  is  then 
that  mortality  is  greatest  among  them." 

They  set  sail,  and  speedily  discover  a 
schooner  with  her  raking  masts  and  singu- 
lar equipment,  standing  off  them  about  a 
mile.  They  endeavour  to  escape,  but  are 
soon  chased,  brought  to  by  the  friendly  ex- 
pedient of  a  cannon  shot  in  the  mainvyale. 
The  conference  commences  thus  auspicious- 

iy- 

"<  Brig  ahoy  !  send  a  boat  with  the  cap- 
tain aboard.' 

"  *  With  the  captain  aboard,'  ironically  re- 
peated Benoit  to  himself.  *  *  (But  his  soli- 
quy  is  not  suffered  to  go  to  any  inconvenient 
length.) 

"  The  schooner's  speaking  trumpet  repeat- 
ed, in  the  same  style  as  before,  the  same 
words : 

*•  ■  Brig  ahoy  !  send  a  boat  with  the  cap- 
tain aboard.' 

«'  And  a  match  was  seen  burning  on  the 
gangway  of  the  unknown  vessel. 

"  \ ,  I  understand  it  all ;  muttered 

Benoit,  and,   striving  to  evade  the  requisi- 
tion, replied  in  his  turn  with  great  volubility, 

"  *  Schooner  ahoy  !  where  are  you  bound 
from  r 

•' « What  do  you  want  with  the  captain?' 

it  i  why  don't  you  hoist  your  flag  !' 

"*  What  countryman  are  you?' 

*'  'I  dont  know  you.' 

"  '  I  am  French.' 

'"  I  am  from  Nantes  for  Jamaica.' 

"« I  have  not  fallen  in  with  anything,' 

"  The  schooner's  speaking  trumpet,  the 
huge  mouth  of  which  was  pointed  to  them 
the  whole  time,  bore  with  this  volley  of  ques- 
tions ;  and  after  a  moment's  silence  repeated 
in  the  same  style,  the  same  words  : 

" 4  Brig  ahoy  !  send  a  boat  on  board  with 
the  captain.' 

"  And  the  explosion  of  a  cannon,  which 
injured  no  one,  concluded  the  speech  by  way 
of  peroration. 

"  '  The  dog  !  Is  he  bamboozling  ?'  said 
Benoit  *  *  Caiot,  let  down  the  yawl,  and 
four  men  in  her.' 

" '  Look  out,  captain,'  said  Caiot,  ■  she  has 
to  me  the  look  of  a  pirate.' 

m  i  vVhy  the  d should  he  touch  me  ;  he 

wants  water,  perhaps,  or  stores.    *  *     Who 
ever  heard  of  a  pirate  touching  a  slaver?' 

"  '  Perhaps  : the  boat  is  ready,  cap- 
tain.' 

"  And  the  unfortunate  Benoit  got  into  it 
half  dressed,  without  arms  or  a  hat,  just  as 
the  accursed  speaking  trumpet  repeated  once 
more  in  the  same  style,  the  same  words  : 

"  Brig  ahoy  !  send  a  boat  with  the  captain 
aboard." 

The  captain,  whose  suspicions  are  in- 
creased  as  he  makes  for  the  stranger,  is 
somewhat  reassured  by  the  boatswain's 
whistle  as  he  mounts  the  deck,  a  mark  of 
nautical  civility  to  personages  of  distinction 


His  first  glance  is  at  the  crew,  and  the  deck. 
The  former  do  not  impress  favourably,  even 
after  his  own,  the  hapless  captain,  who, 
"though  engaged  in  a  trade  not  laudtd  by 
everybody,  yet  carried  it  on  honestly  ;"  and 
after  all,  as  he  declared,  he  did  it  forthe  sup- 
port of  the  colonies.  The  deck  of  the 
stranger  ship,  like  the  crew,  had  a  sinister 
phisiognomy. 

"Everything  was  confused  and  thrown  to- 
gether ;  arms  scattered  here  and  there,  that 
they  might  be  always  at  hand.  The  very 
planks  moist  and  dirty,  covered  in  some 
places  with  large  spots  of  a  blackish  red ; 
the  cannon  were  ready  for  action,  but  all 
grease  and  rust;  on  some  of  their  carriages 
were  traces  of  the  same  blackish  red,  mixed 
with  certain  membraneous  fragments,  dried 
and  hardened  in  the  sun,  and  which  Benoit, 
shivering,  recognised  as  the  remains  of  strips 
of  human  flesh. 

"  '  You  have  taken  long  enough  for  heav- 
ing to,  old  curmudgeon,'  was  the  salutation 
addressed  to  him  by  a  man  of  very  forbid- 
ding aspect,  and  but  one  eye.  This  winning 
character  was  but  half  clad,  in  ragged  trow- 
sers,  and  old  red  woollen  shirt  filthy  with 
grease  and  tied  round  his  waist  with  a  rope  ; 
under  which  was  thrust  the  huge  blade  of  a 
knife  with  a  wooden  handle. 

''  Benoit  rallied  his  dignity,  his  courage, 
and  replied  calmly, 

"  '  You  have  sixteen  guns,  and  I  have  not 
one  ;  it  is  easy  work  to  be  overhauling  us  at 
this  rate.' 

l"  More  reason,  my  old  puffer,  for  keeping 
a  taut  hand  ;  good  sense  is  always  on  the 
side  of  guns.'  *  *  *  * 

''  *  But  you  have  hailed  me,' said  Benoit  im- 
patiently, '  What  do  ye  want  ?  I'm  losing 
the  wind  ;  how  much  more  yarn  are  you  go- 
ing to  spin  ?' 

"  ■  There  a'nt  none  but  the  commodore  can 
give  you  an  answer  to  that  :  so  keep  calm 
and  gnaw  your  cables  to  keep  your  gums 
from  grinding.' 

"  '  Commodore  !  ah  !  you  have  a  captain 
on  board  ?  That  at  least  is  something  ;  said 
Benoit  imprudently,  and  with  a  kind  of  dis- 
dainful grimace. 

"  '  Hold  your  tongue,  you  old  swabber, 
or  I'll  have  it  out  to  fling  to  the  fishes.' 

"'Lubber  of  h ,'  cried  the  unhappy 

captain,    'what   do   you  want;    water  or 
stores?' 

"  '  Water  and  stores,  water  and  stores, 
that's  it,  and  rum  too— what  can't  do  no 
harm.' 

"'Say  at  once  then:  Jean  you  there,' 
cried  Benoit  to  one  of  his  boatmen,  '  get 
aboard,  and  stow  in  the  yawl .' 

"  '  You  there.'  said  Benoit's  interlocu- 
tor to  the  man  addressed,  'You,  Jean 
Louis,  I'll  just  put  a  brace  of  bullets  into 
your  carcase  if  you  go  to  cast  off.' 

An  intimation  that  they  should  help  them- 
selves, and  not  ask  Benoit's  leave,  induces  a 
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sudden  movement  of  the  latter's  tongue  into 
his  cheek,  and  his  finger  to  his  nose  : 

"  The  pantomine  was  harmless,  you  per- 
ceive, but  appeared  an  insult  to  the  dignity 
of  the  gentleman.  With  one  blow  of  his 
huge,  black  hand  he  stretched  poorBenoit 
on  the  deck,  and  called  out, 

"  'Do  you  take  old  Blind-eye (le  Borgne) 
for  a  lubber  then — Here,  you  there,  tie  up 
this  brute  by  the  legs.' 

"  This  was  clone  despite  the  reiterated 
exclamations  of  Benoit.  The  boat's  crew 
did  not  interfere,  from  respect  to  le  Borgne 
and  his  worthy  friends. 

"  A  huge,  hideous,  curly  head  now  ap- 
peared above  hatches,  calling  out — '  Le 
Borgne,  Le  Borgne,  captain  wants  to  know 
what's  all  this  jaw  on  deck.' 

"  'It's  this  here  old  alligator  that  owns 
the  brig;  he  is  being  kept  quiet.' 

"  Down  went  the  great  head, 

"Up  it  came  again — 

"  '  Here,'  said  the  cabin  boy,  '  here,  le 
Borgne,  captain  says  that  'ere  gentleman  is 
to  come  below.' " 

He  is  transmitted  accordingly  down  the 
hatches  to  the  doorway  of  the  cabin  of  the 
lord  and  master  of  the  Hyena,  and  meets  this 
gracious  reception  : 

"A  voice  of  thunder  cried  out, 
"'Cut  him  in  two,  the  old  blazes,  if  he 
an't  quiet.      Aha!    he's    here.    Let   him 
come    in— we'll    see    the    whites   of  his 
ey  >s  !' 

"Claude  Martial  Borromee  thought  of 
Catharine  and  Thomas,  buttoned  his 
coat,  passed  his  hand  through  his  grey 
hair ;  coughed  twice,  blew  his  nose,  and 
entered." 

The  old,  half  worn  out  blue  shirt,  tied  with 
a  rope's-end  round  the  waist,  that  formed  the 
single  equipment  of  M.  Brulart,  the  com. 
manderofthe  Hyena,  was  not  more  ceremo- 
nious than  his  reception  of  the  stranger ; 
nevertheless 

"  Benoit,  wishing  to  spare  him  the  trou- 
ble of  beginning,  opened  the  conversation 
with  dignity : 

•' '  I  want  to  know  what  for' — but  Bru- 
lart's  loud  voice  interrupted  him — 

"'What  for,  yourself; — dog,  don't  ask 
me  questions,  but  answer  them.  Why  have 
you  been  so  long  coopering  up  your 
tub?'    •    *.  • 

" '  Where  are  you  bound  from  V 

"'I'm  from  the  African  coast;  I  have 
made  a  purchase;  got  my  cargo  on 
board,  and  am  going  to  Jamaica  to  sell 
my  blacks' — 

'"I  know  that  better  than  you:  I  only 
asked  to  see  if  you'd  tell  me  a  lie.' 

"'You  knew  it?' 

" '  I  have  been  after  you  from  Goree.' 

vol.  xxi.  31 


" '  It  was  you  then  that  I  saw  before  the 
storm— in  the  fog?' 

"  '  A  glimpse — hold  there,  shipmate,  your 
servant' — said  Brulart,  pulling  a  lock  of 
his  thick  hair  as  if  it  had  been  a  corner  of 
a  cocked  hat: — 'aye,  aye!  we  make  a 
treaty:  and  so  will  I : — I'm  quite  delight- 
ed!' 

"  '  I  was  sure  we  should  understand  each 
other,'  answered  Benoit,  a  little  reassured 
by  this  parity  of  situation. 

"'But  tell  me,  where  did  you  get  your 
blacks  ? — for  the  hurricane  parted  us, 
and  I  have  only  found  you  again  this 
evening.' 

"  '  On  he  coast — mouth  of  the  Fish  Riv- 
er ;  they  were  sold  me  by  a  chief  of  the 
Kraal  of  the  Great  Namaquois ,  it  is  a  party 
of  Little  Namaquois,  taken  in  war.' 

"  '  Indeed'— 

'"Oh  yes:  I  had  some  thoughts  of  de- 
scending to  the  Red  River  to  make  up 
my  cargo  with  Grand  Namaquois — for 
they  take  prisoners  on  both  sides  ;  and 
if  the  Great  Namaquois  sell  the  Little, 
these  eat  the  Great.  Now,  if  they  eat  them, 
they  would  sell  them  cheap;  and  I  tell  you 
of  this  place  as  a  great  secret.' 

" '  Oh,  I  get  my  cargoes  of  blacks  in  an- 
other way — quite  another  thing — a  kind  of 
tontine — but  I  fund  largely.' 

"  '  But  now  you  see  I'm  losing  time :  all 
I  can  do  for  you  is  to  give  you  six  casks 
of  water  and  two  barrels  of  biscuit ;  and 
considering  I  have  twenty  in  crew  and 
eighty  blacks  on  board,  it  is  a  great  deal ; 
I  am  giving  my  blood  for  you' — 

"  '  That's  the  word,'  observed  Brulart, 
with  a  peculiar  smile. 

" c  I  can't  spare  a  particle  more,'  said  Be- 
noit, with  an  air  of  decision, 

'• 'I  swear  nevertheless  *    that  you 

shall  do  more  for  me ;  you  Mister  of  the 
Grand  Namaquois.' 

"  •  Will  you  betray  me  V  said  Benoit, 
pale  as  death. 

'"I  betray  you?'" 

Offended  by  the  laugh  that  followed,  the 
choleric  captain  assaults  the  corsair. 

"But  Brulart,  seizing  his  two  arms  in 
his  iron  fist,  while  with  the  other  hand  he 
untied  the  cord  round  his  waist,  Benoit 
was  in  a  few  moments  doubled  up  and 
bound  neck  and  heels,  so  that  he  could  not 
stir;  Brulart  placed  him  across  his  great 
sea-chest,  saying,  '  Bye  and  bye  we'll  have 
a  laugh  together,  shipmate? 

"  And  be  mounted  the  deck  amidst  all 
the  imprecations,  abuse,  insult,  and  out- 
cries of  the  unhappy  Benoit,  who  moved  by 
leaps  upon  the  chest,  just  as  a  fish  on  a 
sand-bank." 

The  conference  is  shortly  resumed  on  tl 
return  of  Brulart  to  his  prisoner. 

"'Ah,  thief,  rascal,  blackguard,'  cri  d 
the  latter  the  instant  he  saw  him:  'Ah, 
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had  I  had  guns,  and  my  brave  Simon,  you 
should  not  have  taken  me  as  a  beast  in  a 
trap.' 

" '  It's  all  one,  father' — 

«' * No—  rascal — no' — 

"•As  you  like;  *  *  but  now,  let  us 
play  at  some  game;  at  guessing, — come 

fuess,  guess.  Come  now,  guess  what 
am  going  to  do  with  you  and  your 
crew.' 

"'Rascal,  is  it  not  infamy?  to  rob  us, 
villain' — 

*'  *  No,  go  on — try  again' — 

"  '  To  make  us  prisoners,  monster  !' — 

" '  No,  try  again' — 

*' '  Well  then,  to  murder  us  ;  you  are  ca- 
pable of  any  thing' — 

" '  You  burn,  but  that's  not  it  exactly' — 

"  '  Ten  thousand  thunders !  to  be  here 
tied  up,  unable  to  move,  like  an  anchor 
lashed  to  the  bow' — 

"'You  give  up  guessing — well,  listen' — 

"  He  tossed  off  a  large  glass  of  rum,  and 
Benoit  closed  his  eyes. 

"But,  recollecting  himself — "I'll  not 
hear  you,  rascally  vagabond,'  he  ex- 
claimed, 'I'll  stop  your  speaking,  you 
shall  see' — 

"And  Claude  Borromee  Martial  began 
to  gabble,  bawl,  sing,  and  swear,  to  drown 
the  voice  of  M.  Brulart,  and  avoid  hearing 
his  atrocious  jests. 

"  Two  or  three  of  the  sailors,  alarmed 
by  this  infernal  uproar,  ran  to  the  cabin 
door,  thinking  somebody  was  cutting  his 
throat. 

" '  Get  on  deck  again,  rascals,'  said 
Brulart — '  don't  you  see  it  is  only  the 
gentleman  amusing  himself  by  singing 
Namaquois  airs.  Ah  !  wretch  of  a  musi- 
cian.' 

"Poor  Benoit  continued  his  cries,  in 
every  varity  of  tone  *  *  but  he  was 
speedily  gagged :  his  eyes  became 
blood-shot,  and  seemed  starting  from  his 
head." 

The  details  he  had  given  the  corsair  are 
now  turned  against  the  poor  captive  ;  for  Bru- 
lart communicates  his  fate.  He  with  his 
crew  are  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Little  Na- 
maquois, in  exchange  for  the  same  number  of 
captives  these  may  have  made ;  the  induce- 
ments to  the  savages  being,  that  they  may  eat 
the  unhappy  whites  in  revenge  for  the  imput- 
ed murder  of  the  Little  Namaquois  captives 
they  had  bought  of  King  Taroo  :  and  to  sub- 
stantiate this  charge,  one  of  these  last  is  to 
be  drowned,  and  his  body  carried,  as  in  evi- 
dence, by  a  detachment  of  the  pirate  crew,  to 
the  savages.  By  this  Brulart  disposes  of  his 
white  prisoners,  who  are  useless  to  him,  and 
acquires  twenty  blacks  more,  whom  he  can 
sell. 

The  wretched  man,  on  hearing:  this  infer- 
nal  resolution,  bursts  a  vein  and  faints  ;  but  is 
restored  by  some  drops  of  rum  poured  into 


his  eyes  :  he  petitions  for  mercy, — for 
death,  if  his  crew  be  spared  :  but  all  in 
vain.  The  fatal  sentence  is  executed  to  the 
letter. 

We  next  proceed  to  give  our  readers  some 
specimens  from  La  Salamandre.  The  scene 
opens  with  a  tobacco  shop  in  the  Rue  de 
Grammont,  at  Paris  in  1815.  It  was  con- 
stantly  full,  for  a  crowd  of  Germans,  Rus- 
sians, Prussians,  Bavarians,  and  English, 
desirous  of  charming  away  their  leisure  mo- 
ments, always  thronged  M.  de  Formon's 
establishment. 

Unhappily  for  M.  de  Formon's  peace,  the 
day  when  the  story  commences  he  is  absent 
from  the  shop ;  the  customers  are  mystified  by 
this  unwonted  event,  but  he  is  no  farther  off 
than  in  his  own  parlour,  where  he  learns  that 
his  friends  of  the  Restoration  have  procured 
for  him,  with  the  resumption  of  his  own  title 
of  Marquis,  an  appointment  as  captain  of  a 
frigate,  to  which  he  is  in  every  way  incom- 
petent. M.  de  Formon  is  anxious  only  to 
remain  unknown  and  happy  in  his  shop ;  but 
this  base  propensity  receives  small  encou- 
ragement from  his  better  half. 

"The  impatience  of  'his  faultless  part- 
ner,' (as  he  had  just  styled  her)  could  bear 
no  more.  Rising  suddenly  from  her 
chair,  she  seized  her  husband  by  the  arm, 
and  dragged  him  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
room. 

"Then  drawing  back  a  slight  gauze 
curtain,  she  displayed  to  him  the  portrait 
of  a  naval  officer,  whose  costume  denoted 
the  last  century. 

"  '  There,'  she  said,  pushing  back  poor 
Formon  so  violently  that  he  fell  upon  the 
sofa;  'there,  look,  and  die  with  shame  in 
comparing  what  you  might  have  been  and 
what  you  will  be.' 

"'I  refuse  the  command,'  added  he, 
throwing  the  despatch  upon  the  table. 

"'You  refuse  it!'  articulated  slowly  the 
marchioness,  making  him  sensible  at  the 
same  time  of  the  points  of  her  sharp  nails. 
'  You  refuse  it !' — repeated  she.  '  No,  no, 
I  do  not  believe  it;'  and  keeping  her  hus- 
band's arm  compressed  in  her  dry  and 
bony  hand,  she  smiled  with  an  air  truly 
diabolical." 

A  month  after,  the  Marquis  de  Longtour 
set  off  for  Toulon  to  assume  his  command. 
In  his  youth  he  had  been  once  at  sea,  for  he 
had  gone  from  Toulon  to  Rochefort. 

We  have  no  room  for  a  scene  on  board 
the  frigate,  where  the  government  commissa- 
ry pays  the  seamen's  wages,  and  proves  to 
the  astonishment  of  a  sailor,  that  the  latter, 
by  receiving  160  franks  less  than  his  claim, 
is  a  gainer  to  that  amount  in  excess.  We 
cannot  give  the  details,  nor  the  scene  of  the 
crew,  counting  over  their  money,  and  swear- 
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ing  to  spend  it  at  once.     They  are  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  ship. 

**  About  midnight  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
seeing:  tne  weather  perfectly  calm,  and  the 
sea  magniticcnt,  quitted  the  deck  and  went 
to  his  cabin,  desiring  the  boatswain,  La  Joie, 
to  keep  a  good  look-out.  Boatswain  La  Joie 
watched  as  long  as  he  could ;  but  the  wea- 
ther was  superb;  there  was  no  fear  for  the 
ship,  and  he  would  be  awaked  by  the  first 
noise." 

A  cabin-boy  gives  the  signal  to  the  crew: 
they  were  all  dressed  and  ready,  in  their 
hammocks;  the  watch  Jeft  the  deck  and 
^  eighty  sailors  got  out  of  a  port-hole  into 
the  three  boats,  and  rowed  to  shore,  leav- 
ing no  means  of  sending  after  them.  (Such 
tales  are  never  told  of  British  or  American 
seamen.) 

Boatswain  La  Joie,  waking,  pipes  all 
hands  in  great  dudgeon;  but  imagining  the 
crew  afraid  to  come  up  goes  on  gradually 
excusing  them  for  a  timidity  that  so  magni- 
fies his  own  importance;  on  discovering 
his  blunder  he  rouses  the  officers  by  his  fu- 
rious calls.  The  boats  are  gone,  and  the 
crew:  even  the  yawl  has  disappeared;  but 
a  strip  of  an  officer's  uniform,  left  on  the 
rails,  shows  the  lieutenant  that  his  boat 
could  not  have  been  taken  by  the  crew.  His 
son  is  missing-  also. 

A  far  less  anxious  scene  was  meantime 
going  on  at  the  auberge,  or  public-house  of 
St.  Marcel;  so  far  aloft  from  other  inhabi- 
tants, that  the  police-regulations  never  in- 
cluded it  their  visits. 

The  present  guests  had  the  advantage  of 
being  under  the  guardian  care  of"  M.  Mar- 
ius,  a  gentleman  versed  in  the  abstract  sci- 
ences," and  who  had  established  a  scale  of 
proportions  that  proved  mathematically 
that  a  sailor's  money  went  five  times  as 
far  as  others."  "  Accordingly  he  made 
them  pay  five  times  the  value  of  all  they 
took." 

"  There  is  nothing  so  delicious  as  a  fine 
summer  evening  to  prolong  a  gay  repast 
under  the  doubtful  gleam  of  the  moon,  and 
inhale  the  sea-breeze  that  cools  the  burning 
forehead,  flushed  with  generous  wine. 

"To  judge  by  the  cries  and  songs  which 
then  rang  through  the  auberge  of  St  Marcel, 
it  might  be  presumed  the  breeze  would  have 
plenty  of  foreheads  to  cool  that  night." 

The  scene,  it  appears,  was  somewhat 
animated:  "a  noise,  an  infernal  uproar 
shook  the  few  panes  of  glass  that  yet  re- 
mained :" — *  plates,  full  and  empty  bottles, 
glasses,  chairs,  and  furniture,  from  time  to 
time  sallied  forth  from  the  three  windows  of 
the  balcony  and  fell  to  earth  like  bombs." — 
'*  Hats,  garments  of  all  kinds,  shawls,  shoes 


kicked  off,  <fcc.  followed  in  the  same  track. 
The  party  was  under  the  control  of  reason, 
for,  observes  the  author,  u  neither  man  or 
woman  had  yet  been  thrown  from  the  win- 
dow.'' It  seems  however  that  the  last 
named  kind  of  projectile  was  about  to  suc- 
ceede  the  rest,  for  this  way  descended  the 
proprietor  Marius,  pale,  frightned,  raving, 
and  swearing. 

One  of  the  sailors,  Giromon,  appears  at 
the  balcony;  his   hair  carefully  powdered. 

"  '  We  begged  of  you  to  descend,  d'ye  see 
old  curmudgeon,  becanse  you  were  driving 
us  wild  with  your  go  aways.' 

"•But,  brute  that  you  are,'  said  the  other, 
'  you  have  broken  everything  in  my  house, 
and  bilged  my  casks.' 

{| '  We'll  pay  for  them.' 

"'  You  broke  my  tables!' 

"  *  We'll  pay  for  them.' 

'**  You  broke  my  chairs,  glasses,  and , 

"  *  We'll  pay  for  them ;  we'll  pay  for 
them. 

"  '  You  have  twice  nearly  set  my  house  on 
fire!' 

"  '  We'll  payfor  it.  Now  I  consider,  we'll 
pay  for  it,  and  then  it  will  be  ours:  and  if 
you  have  the  ill-luck  to  come  near  it,  we'll 
have  a  dance  on  5'our  carcase.  Now  then, 
what's  the  price  of  your  crib?' 

"Giromon  turned  his  head  away,  examin- 
ed the  exterior  like  an  architect,  and 
said, 

" '  Will  you  take  ten  thousand  franks  for 
the  whole  set  out  as  it  stands,  and  leave  us 
alone  ?  Its  a  bargain ;  the  crib's  ours  ;  and 
before  we  go,  we'll  set  fire  to  it.'    *    *    * 

"In  spite  of  the  refusals  of  Marius,  Giro- 
mon went  in  delighted  with  the  idea.  *  * 
Five  minutes  after  he  re-appeared,  with  two 
heavy  bags. 

" 4  Here's  your  money,  you  dog  of  an  oil- 
eater  ;  *  now  the  house  is  ours.  Be  off,  or 
we'll  give  you  chase  :  Come,  sheer  off;  you 
plague  us,  and  it  makes  us  modest — and 
these  here  ladies  too. — There's  your 
money.' 

"  And  the  bags  came  to  earth  with  a  heavy 
clink.    Marius  picked  them  up. 

"  Ah,  you  drive  me  out  of  my  house, 
thieves,  plunderers,  brigands,  bonapartists  as 
you  are.    *    * 

"  Giromon  returned  into  the  room  with  the 
steadiness  and  confidence  of  a  gentleman  on 
his  own  grounds." 

We  cannot  help  noticing  that  the  term 
Bonapartist  is  sunk  in  the  south  of  France 
to  a  mere  epithet  of  foulest  reproach ;  and 
thioughout  the  books  before  us  does  any- 
thing but  recal  the  glories  of  the  empire, 
and  its  enthusiastic  supporters.  It  is  early, 
perhaps,  for  such  an  excess  of  devotion  so 
to  counterpoise  itself. 

The  drunken  scene  is  given  at  ample 
ength   and    with    considerable  spirit;  but 

*  So  the  Northerns  call  the  Provencaut. 
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we  are  far  from  certain  that  it  is  entirely 
adapted  to  our  pages.  All  readers  familiar 
with  our  neighbours  must  have  remarked 
how  easily  excitable  and  noisy  they  speedily 
became  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
while  our  more  phlegmatic  constitutions 
scarcely  betray  a  symptom  of  its  effect  till 
long  after :  but  though  far  more  peaceably 
disposed  than  ourselves  under  a  tolerably 
strong  stimulant  of  this  kind,  and  inclined 
to  gaiety  rather  than  to  differences  or  quar- 
rals,  as  with  us,  yet  when  carried  to  the 
extreme  of  inebriety  the  former  is  far  the 
more  dangerous  character,  while  the  worse 
humours  of  the  latter  appear  to  have  work- 
ed themselves  off.  In  intoxication,  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Englishman,  generally 
speaking,  is  frolic,  that  of  the  Frenchman 
frenzy.  The  characteristics  of  the  two 
nations  are  ever  the  antipodes  of  humanity. 

At  a  loss  for  amusement  the  sailors  first 
propose  throwing  the  ladies  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  but  as  this  expedient  is  declined  by 
the  parties  chiefly  interested,  they  pile  up 
the  bodies  of  their  insensible  comrades, 
thirty-five  in  number,  with  straw-hats,  scarfs, 
towels,  cudgels,  and  chair-bottoms  heaped 
round  them,  in  order  to  smoke-dry  them  by 
setting  fire  to  the  whole  mass.  This  frantic 
task  is  arrested  at  the  moment  of  execution 
by  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door.  Giro- 
mon  goes  to  the  balcony. 

An  immense  crowd,  grotesquely  habited, 
as  clowns,  satyrs,  fauns,  with  Herod,  Pluto, 
Proserpine,  and  the  Virgin,  all  led  by  a 
ragged,  filthy,  bearded,  gigantic  clown  un- 
der the  guise  of  the  Q,ueen  of  Sheba,  sur- 
round the  house  with  torches,  and  attempt 
to  fo!-ce  the  door.  They  are  hailed  by  Gi 
romon  with  the  broken  neck  of  a  bottle  by 
way  of  speaking-trumpet;  they  charge  him 
and  his  comrades  with  having  robbed  and 
beaten  their  worthy  friend  Marius.  A  table 
is  thrown  down  and  crushes  several  of  the 
assailants:  they  take  to  the  two  fire-arms 
they  have  brought,  and  Giromon  receives 
a  ball  in  the  throat  and  dies,  bequeathing 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  a  comrade.  We 
must  offer  a  specimen  of  every  kind. 

"Avast,  resumed  Giromon  with  diffi- 
culty, you  perceive  I'm  running  aground. 
Good  bye,  my  old  hearties  (flambarts). 
Our  time  is  all  up,  d'ye  see:  our  flag's 
losing  colour ;  the  English  are  boarding 
us  : — I  am  going  to  see  aloft  if  their  ships 
have  stays  and  royals.  Good  bye,  my 
hearties.  Heave  me  overboard  d'ye  hear ; 
and  tie  a  thirty-six  pounder  to  my  legs  ; — 
its  a  sailor's  grave.  Good  bye,  good  bye, 
Parisian  !  Love  my  poor  daughter  a  little, 
and  don't  beat  my  wife  too  much ;  and 


z ds,  you  wont  speak  against  me,  all 

of  you  :  so long  live  the  Emperor  !' 

"  And  he  fell,  dead." 

We  need  not  detail  the  horrible  scene  of 
drunken  and  infuriate  contest  that  ensues 
between  the  two  parties.  The  Queen  of 
Sheba  is  stabbed  by  one  of  the  sailors,  but 
these  arc  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  on 
the  point  of  utter  destruction  when  a  fresh 
party,  sent  to  make  up  the  complement  of 
the  Salamandre,  arrives,  headed  by  La  Joie 
and  Paul,  the  lieutenant's  son  ;  the  Proven- 
caux  are  vanquished  and  bound  with  ropes. 
We  cannot  but  give  our  praise  to  M.  Sue 
for  the  force  and  spirit  with  which  he  has 
pourtrayed  this  revolting  scene.  But  we 
are  glad  to  turn  from  it;  and  fain  would 
ask  if  such  a  state  of  things  is  possible  in 
civilized  France  1  England  assuredly  has 
ample  cause  to  blush  for  outrages  committed 

| at  home,  and  deeds  of  violence  and  fraud: 
but  the  discipline  of  our  navy  seems  to  have 
infused  a  spirit  of  moderation,  to  a  certain 
degree,  into  even  the  common  sailors.  M. 
Sue  is  a  Frenchman,  writing  of  French- 
men;  and   if  his  tale  is,  as  we  imagine  it 

!  must  be,  the  exaggeration  of  a  novelist,  we 
at  least  cannot  give  him  the  credit  of  seek- 
ing to  elevate  the  character  of  his  country- 
men. Monstrosity  is  the  favourite  resource 
of  one  school  of  writers  in  Fiance;  but  we 
doubt  if  a  single  Englishman  could  be  found 
to  outrage  so  extravagantly  his  country's 
navy. 

As  a  sequel  to  our  remarks  we  light, 
curiously  enough,  upon  a  contrast  between 
French  and  English  sailors. 

"  '  You  treat  your  men  too  gingerly  j— 
the  English' — 

"  '  The  English,  the  English,  sir— have 
not  French  blood  in  their  veins.  You 
bring  them  into  action  with  the  cat-of-nine- 
tails ;  and  that  is  a  poor  courage,  sir,  which 
fights  only  when  placed  between  two  dan- 
gers, or  gorged  wrh  rum  and  wine(!)  I 
have  only  given  the  rope's-end  eleven 
times  in  nine  years,  sir ;  I  have  seen  my 
old  shipmates  (flambarts)  under  fire,  and 
I  know  what  they  can  do.'  n 

To  do  M.  Sue  justice,  however,  this  is 
almost  the  only  passage  we  have  met  with 
that  reflects  on  the  courage  of  our  seamen — 
•hey  can  freely  afford  him  the  sneer.  The 
French  themselves  admit  that  the  sea  is  re- 
pugnant to  their  habits;  and  even  if  our 
author  be  correct,  it  only  proves  how  feeble 
is  that  boasted  moral  courage  which  has  so 
often  struck  its  flag  to  this  courage  of  the 
Cat. 
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Art  .IX  —  1.  Scripturce  Li/iguoeque  Phani- 
cicB  Monumenta  quotquot  supersunl  inedita 
et  edila  ad  autographorum  oplimorumque 
Exemplo  rum  Jiuem  edidit,  addiiisque  de 
Scriptura  et  Lingua  Phceuicum  Commen- 
tariisillustravit  Guil.  Gestnius.  4to  Lip 
siae,  1837. 

2.  PalaograjMsche  Studien  uber  phonizische 
und  punische  Schrift.  Herausgegeben 
von  D.  Wilhelm  Gcsenius.  Enthallend, 
\mo.  Franz  Perez  Bayer  uber  Schrift 
und  Sprat  he  der  Phouizier^  axis  dem 
Spanischen,  von  H.  Hoiimann,  mil  An- 
merkur/gen  von  W.  Gesenius;  2do.  W. 
Gesenius  uber  die  punischnumidische 
Schrift,  und  die  damit  geschriebenen 
grosstentheils  unerklarten  Inschriftenund 
Munzlegenden.     4to.  Leipzig.      1834- 

A  considerable  number  of  years  has 
elapsed  since  the  attention  of  the  learned 
was  first  directed  to  the  study  of  a  very  in- 
teresting branch  of  archaeology  and  philo- 
logy, that  of  Phoenician  antiquities.  When 
we  reflect  what  a  vast  extent  of  territory 
the  enterprising  and  commercial  spirit  of 
the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians  led  them  to 
explore  and  colonize,  we  shall  be  only  the 
more  astonished  at  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  monuments  of  those  great  nations 
which  time  has  spared  us.  What  is  left 
consists  of  a  few  inscriptions  and  coins, 
found  principally  not  where  we  should  a 
priori  anticipate,  namely,  at  the  chief  cities 
themselves,  but  at  their  distant  colonies. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  few  huts  which 
constitute  the  present  Tyre  has  furnished  us 
with  almost  nothing  to  attest  the  pristine 
magnificence  of  the  city  of  the  waves.  Car- 
thage indeed  affords  us  somewhat  more, 
and  the  various  colonies  on  the  shores  and 
in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  each 
furnish  us  with  a  small  relic  of  the  very  in- 
teresting nation  from  whence  they  sprung. 
The  extreme  rarity  and  obscurity  of  these 
monuments  adds  largely  to  their  interest. 
It  was  long  ere  the  utmost  sagacity  of  the 
learned  could  decipher  and  explain  their 
inscriptions.  Excepting  these  and  the  few 
verses  in  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus,  nothing 
whatever  remains  to  give  us  the  most  re- 
mote idea  of  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Phoenicians.  Their  whole  literature  has 
perished.  We  know  nothing  of  it  but  at 
second  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin.  We  are  scarcely 
acquainted  with  more  than  the  names  of 
some  of  their  writers,  and  with  but  few  of 
those.  Snnchuniathon,  Theodotus,  Hypsi- 
c rates,  Mochus,  Mago,  Hamilcar,  Hanno, 
Himiles,  Hannibal,  and  Hiempsal,  form  the 
whole    catalogue.     In    this  extraordinary 


dearth  the  few  monuments  that  do  remain 
acquire  a  tenfold  interest.  Many  and  va- 
ried have  been  the  attempts  at  interpreting 
them,  but  the  first  inquiries  were  certainly 
any  thing  but  successful,  and  their  results 
to  the  last  degree  absurd  and  extravagant. 
No  fixed  piinciples  were  ascertained,  the 
power  of  each  letter  was  awarded  to  it  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner.  An  niter  disre- 
gard was  shown  to  the  idiom  and  genius 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  it  was 
agreed  on  all  hands*  afforded  the  only  key 
to  their  explanation.  The  degree  of  eluci- 
dation attained  may  be  guessed  when  an 
inscription  on  a  triumphal  arch  is  interpret- 
ed by  Hamaker  to  mean  "  ut  precatio  prop- 
ter defectum  canalium;"  by  Lindberg, 
"  torcular  reginae  in  loco  perenni;"  by  an- 
other, "  locus  ducum  Romae  excelsas,"  while 
according  to  Gesenius,  it  is  "  principatus 
imperii  Romani  stat  in  aeternum."  It  was 
not  till  Bayer  and  Akerblad  entered  the  field 
of  inquiry  that  we  find  any  thing  like  accu- 
racy resulting.  The  reasons  for  these  dis- 
crepancies are  manifest.  Gesenius  well 
remarks,  that  there  are  four  causes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  the 
nature  of  the  inquiry.  The  first  is  the  pau- 
city of  the  means  of  information,  as  even 
now  ttiere  are  not  altogether  more  than 
about  eighty  inscriptions  and  sixty  coins, 
and  those  moreover  scattered  through  the 
different  museums  of  Europe.  The  second 
cause  is  the  inaccuracy  of  the  copyists  in 
furnishing  fac-similies  of  the  inscriptions; 
and  whether  that  proceeded  from  haste  or 
negligence,  still  their  integrity  and  fidelity- 
remained  for  a  long  time  undoubted:  it 
was  only  by  an  examination  of  the  monu- 
ments themselves  that  Gesenius  has  been 
enabled  to  discover  the  mistakes  which  led 
Hamaker  and  others  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  field  of  Phoenician  archaeology  astray: 
he  did  not  find  a  single  edited  inscription 
which  did  not  swarm  with  errors.  The 
third  cause  he  states  to  be  the  want  of  any 
complete  exposition  of  Phoenician  palaeo- 
graphy. Kopp  indeed  and  Lmdberg  had 
made  some  progress,  still  there  was  no 
great  advance  to  boast  of,  and  the  student 
who  addressed  himself  to  this  pursuit 
launched  himself  upon  a  sea  without  pilot 
or  compass  to  direct  him.     The  fourth  and 


*  We  must  except  the  lucubrations  of  Vallan- 
cey,  strongly  as  he  has  been  lately  supported  by  Sir 
W.  Betham,  as  both  consider  that  the  Phoenician 
and  Carthaginian  language  still  survives  in  the 
Irish.  Some  little  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  Mal-ese  that  their  idiom  is  the 
relic  of  the  language  of  Tyre. 

In  both  cases  we  conceive  a  portion  unques- 
tionable, but  not  at  all  to  the  extent  aasertecL — Ed. 
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last  cause  arises  from  the  renewed  discus- 
sion as  to  the  nature  of  the  dialects  spoken 
at  Tvre  and  Carthage  and  their  dependen- 
cies/ For  although  since  Bochart's  time 
the  learned  world  had  almost  universally 
allowed  that  the  Phoenician  language  was, 
with  few  exceptions,  identical  with  the  He- 
brew, Hamaker  has  lately  put  forth  what 
Gesenius  might  well  call  "  perversam  istam 
et  ternerariam  opinionem;"  that  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  all  the  various  dialects  of  the 
Semitic  branch.  Whether  this  be  correct 
or  not,  must  of  course  be  determined  by  an 
attentive  and  careful  examination  of  the 
monuments  that  remain,  and  we  shall  see 
in  the  sequel  that  Hamaker's  notion  is  en- 
tirely without  foundation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  it  be- 
comes  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  any  accurate  knowledge,  to  revise 
thoroughly  the  labours  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  ;  and  without  rejecting  any  valuable 
hint  and  suggestion  which  they  might  have 
thrown  out,  to  submit  each  individual  monu- 
ment,  whether  even  papyrus  or  inscription, 
to  a  searching,  and  as  far  as  possible,  a  per- 
sonal examination  ;  this  in  a  great  measure, 
Dr.  Gesenius  has  accomplished.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
condensed  account  of  the  results  of  his  la- 
bours. 

As  early  as  the  year  1576,  Goltzius  had 
given  to  the  public  figures  and  descriptions 
of  various  coins  having  what  were  deemed 
Punic  inscriptions,  in  his  Historia  Sicilise  et 
Magnse  Gisecise  ex  numismatibus  illustratis. 
The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in- 
deed, present  us  wiih  a  respectable  number 
of  writers  on  the  medals  and  coins  found  in 
Sicily,  Spain,  Syria ;  among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  names  of  Albrete,  Agostino, 
Gesner,  Irselith,  and  Lord  Pembroke.  Still 
however,  but  little  progress  had  been  made  : 
it  is  true,  indeed,  a  number  of  attempts  had 
been  tried  to  form  something  like  an  a'pha- 
bet  from  the  legends  on  the  coins ;  yet  so 
far  from  these  attempts  being  at  all  success- 
ful, not  one  coin  became  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree more  intelligible  than  it  was  before.  In 
fact,  the  alphabets  were  not  Phoenician  at 
all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  Samaritan,  such  as 
is  seen  on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees.  It 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  the  slightest  good  fortune  seems 
to  have  crowned  the  random  guesses  that 
were  made;  and  the  first  probable  explana 
tion  was  nut  forth  by  Rhenferd,  in  his  Peri- 
culum  Phoenicium  s.  litteraturae  Phoenicia? 
specimine  ;  and  Montfaucon  was  the  first  to 
make  the  lucky  guess  that  the  legend  on  the 
Sidonian  coins  must  be  read  px1?.  Further 
than  this,  no  progress  had  been   made  until 


Swinton  in  this  country,  and  Barthelemy  in 
France,  turned  their  attention  to  the  bilingual 
inscription  found  at  Malta  in  the  year  1735, 
and  those  discovered  in  Cyprus  by  Pococke, 
and  described  by  him*  in  the  year  1745. 
Those  two  able  scholars  approached  their 
task  with  an  industry  and  sagacity  almost 
unparalleled ;  and  having  ascertained  the 
true  power  of  a  number  of  the  Phoenician 
letters,  they  may  be  said  to  be  indeed  the 
first  founders  of  all  Phoenician  Palaeography. 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  like  their  predeces- 
sors in  another  species  of  foundation,  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus,  a  quarrel  ensued.  A 
sharp  and  angry  discussion  arose  between 
them,  both  as  to  the  priority  of  discovery, 
and  likewise  as  to  the  interpretation  of  several 
monuments.  The  truth  with  respect  to  the 
first  point  of  dispute  seems  to  be,  that  to 
Swinton  is  due  the  earliest  interpretation ; 
and  for  the  second,  that  to  Barthelemy  must 
be  awarded  the  credit  of  being  the  more  ac- 
curate.  Swinton,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  much  more  successful  in  decyphering 
than  in  interpreting  the  inscriptions.  After 
them  came  Dutens  and  Bayer,  one  of  whose 
treatises  forms  the  second  heading  of  our 
present  article,  and  Pellerin,  who  collected 
no  less  than  33,000  ancient  meJals  and 
coins.  They  were  followed  with  equal  ar- 
dour by  Kopp,  Tyschen,  Akerblad,  Sir  W. 
Drummond,  Bellermann,  Gesenius,  and  Pey. 
ron  :  monuments  and  inscriptions  multiplied, 
and  new  forces  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  matter;  still,  however,  it  appears  that 
like  their  predecessors,  most  of  the  writers 
on  the  subject  seem  to  have  found  it  a  much 
easier  matter  to  make  out  each  individual 
letter,  than  to  discover  the  signification  of 
the  mysterious  writings  which  they  had  so 
far  at  least  stripped  of  somewhat  of  their  ob- 
scurity. We  shall  not,  however,  incumber 
our  pages  with  a  catalogue  of  all  the  ingeni- 


*  The  following  are  the  titles  of  Barthelemy's 
and  Swinton's  treatises : 

Barthelemy  Reflexions  sur  quelques  Monu- 
mens  Pheniciens  et  sur  les  AlphatetHqui  en  re- 
sultent.  Mi'moires  de  FAcad.  des  Inscriptions. 
Tom.  xxx.  p.  405. 

Lettre  a  M.  le  Marquis  d'Olivieri  ou  snjet  de 
quelques  Monumens  Phenicjens.     Paris,  1766. 

Swinton  Inseriptiones  Cilicae  s.  in  tinas  In- 
scriptiones  Phoenicias  inter  rudera  Citii,  nuper 
repertas  conjecturae.  1750.  Another,  on  two 
more  inscriptions  from  the  same  place,  in  1753. 

A  Dissertation  upon  the  Phoenician  Numeral 
Characters  anciently  used  at  Sidon.  Philos. 
Transact,  vol.  50,  p.  791. 

An  attempt  to  explain  a  Punic  Inscription 
lately  discovered  in  the  Island  of  Malta.  Ibid, 
vol.  53,  p.  274. 

Sime  remarks  on  the  first  part  of  M.  l'Abbs 
Baithelemy's  Memoir  on  the  Phoenician  Letters, 
&c.    Ibid.  vol.  54,  p.  119. 

Further  remarks,  &c.     Ibid.  pp.  393,  436. 
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ous  authors  who  have  written  upon  this  mat. 
ter,1  but  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
of  Dr.  Gesenius  which  heads  our  orlicle. 
Still  the  names  of  Kopp,  Eckhel,  Quatre- 
mere,  cannot  be  passed  without  mention. 
The  first  certainly  is  one  whose  writings, 
though  of  but  trivial  extent,  form  quite  an 
epoch  in  this  most  interesting  branch  of 
study  ;  the  second  is,  if  anything,  rather  too 
fastidious,  and  inclined  to  be  hypercritical. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  of  inquiry  is,  in 
what  regions  did  the  Phoenician  language 
prevail  as  the  idiom  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
was  the  method  of  writing,  that  is,  the  alpha- 
bet used,  identical  in  all  ?  The  Jailer  part 
of  the  question  may  be  shortly  answered  ; 
for  wherever  one  language  was  spoken  it  is 
most  likely  that  one  alphabet  was  in  use  ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  first  we  may  assume 
that  wherever  a  monument  or  monuments 
containing  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been 
found,  it  is  probable  that  the  Phoenician  lan- 
guage was  spoken  in  that  region,  or  at  least 
that  those  who  s  oke  it  occasionally  resided 
there  or  visited  it.  But  then  it  may  be  ob- 
jected that  if  the  Phoenician  be  identical  with 
the  Hebrew,  how  comes  it  that  the  latter  lan- 
guage is  written  in  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter? It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  at  a  cer- 
tain epoch  the  Jews  ceased  making  use  of 
their  ancient  alphabet,  and  adopted  the  square 
Aramaean  character.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  occurred  after  their  return  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity. 

The  most  ancient  document  containing 
Phoenician  characters  that  has  hitherto  been 
found  is  a  Cilico-Phoenician  medal,  struck 
apparently  in  celebration  of  the  naval  victory 
of  the  Persians  at  Cnidus,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  ninety-sixth  Olympiad,  or  309  a  .c.  ; 
and  the  most  modern  is  an  inscription  on  a 
triumphal  arch  erected  at  Tripoli  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus,  a.  d.  203. 
This  is  embracing  a  period  of  nearly  six 
hundred  years,  during  vvhich  we  are  quite 
certain  that  the  Phoenician  language  pre- 
vailed  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  spoken  and  written  at  a  much 
earlier  as  well  as  much  later  date. 

As  wo  before  remarked,  the  enterprising 
mercantile  genius  of  the  Tyrians,  and  their 
descendants  the  Carthaginians,  carried  their 
language,  manners,  and  habits,  throughout 
a  range  of  territory  comprising  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  then  known  habitable  part  of 
the  world.  Starting  from  their  island  city 
on  the  western  coast  of  Syria,  they  in  succes- 
sion visited  and  colonized  almost  every  island 
and  shore  on  the  Mediterranean,  and,  boldly 
venturing  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
founded  Cadiz,  the  ancient  Gadir  or  Gades ; 
it  is  also  believed  that  trusting  themselves  to 


the  winds  and  waves  of  the  Atlantic  they 
even  visited  our  own  islands.  With  Dr. 
Gesenius  however,  for  our  guide,  we  shall 
proceed  to  take  a  survey  of  the  several  locali- 
ties in  which  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the 
use  of  that  dialect  of  the  great  Syrian  idiom, 
called  Phoenician,  at  one  lime  or  oiher  ob- 
tained. Our  own  opinion  is,  that  instead  of 
its  being  a  language  of  itself,  properly  so 
called,  it  was  only  a  branch  of  that  spoken 
in  the  wide  territory  stretching  from  very  far 
beyond  the  western  boundaries  of  Persia  at 
least,  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  once  as 
nearly  related  to,  if  not  identical  with,  He- 
brew, as  the  English  of  Middlesex  is  to  that 
of  Surrey. 

"  That  the  Phoenician  and  Punic  bore  con- 
siderable affinity  to  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Je- 
rome and  Augustin,  of  ancient  authorities, 
have  remarked  more  than  once — the  latter 
indeed  is  a  high  authority  on  the  subject,  as 
living  when  the  Punic  tongue  flourished  in 
Africa.  He  owns  himself  a  Carthaginian 
(contra  Jul.  3.  17).  So  also  in  the  Questions 
on  the  Book  of  Judges,  he  says  'those  tongues 
(Hebrew  and  Punic) are  not  widely  different.' 
The  same  writer  says  (contra  lit.  Petil.  2. 
104)  the  Hebrews  call  him  (Christ)  the  Mes- 
siah, which  word  has  the  same  sound  in  Pu- 
nic, as  have  very  many  otners,  and  in  fact 
almost  all.  On  John,  tr.  15.  ■  These  ltn 
guages  are  cognate  and  neighbouring,  viz. 
Hebrew,  Punic,  and  Syriac.'  De  Dom.  35, 
where  he  explains  Mammon  ;  '  It  is  a  Hebrew 
word  of  Punic  affinity,  for  those  languages 
are  connected  by  a  certain  unity  of  significa- 
tion. Loc.  1.  1.  'And  he  raised  his  hand. 
The  phrase  is  what  I  should  term  Hebrew, 
for  it  is  nearest  allied  to  the  Punic,  in  which 
we  find  many  words  agreeing  in  sound  with 
the  Hebrew.5  So  too  Jerome  (Jer.  5.  25), 
'  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Phoenician  sea  coast;  Carthage  is  their 
colony  ,  whence  also  the  Poeni  are  corruptly 
called  Phccni;  their  language  in  a  great 
measure  resembles  Hebrew.'  In  Jes.  1.  3.  c. 
7, '  In  the  Punic  tougue  also,  which  is  said  to 
come  from  the  Hebrew,  a  virgin  is  properly 
called  alma.'  In  Quaest.  Gen.  36.  24, '  Some 
think  that  hot  water  is  signified  by  this  word 
o«ai,  according  to  analogy  with  the  Punic, 
which  accords  with  Hebrew.'  Priscian,  1.  5. 
p.  123,  asserts,  'In  particular  the  Punic  has 
no  neuter  gender,  in  whLh  it  resembles  Chal- 
daic,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac.'  On  the  other 
hand  Jerome  is  in  error,  Jes.  19. 8,  '  We  can- 
not,'says  he,  'speak  in  Hebrew  but  in  Canaan- 
itish,  which  is  a  mediate  tongue  between 
Egyptian  and  Hebrew,  and  in  great  part  re- 
sembling Hebrew.'  Perhaps  however  for 
^Egyptian  we  should  read  Aramccam. 

"  The  same  has  been  the  opinion  of  more 
recent  Philologists ;  such  at  least  as  have  be- 
stowed their  attention  on  the  relics  of  the 
Phoenician  language,  or  come  toa  conclusion 
respecting  them.  Yet  these  we  find  dividing 
into  two  different  opinions.     For  some  affirm 
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that,  except  a  slight  difference  in  writing  and 
pronouncing,  the  Phoenician  language  is  the 
same  as  (he  Hebrew,  pure  from  the  forms  of 
its  cognate  dialects:  others  think  it  like  the 
Hebrew  certainly,  but  variously  modified  by 
Arabic,  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  and  Samaritan 
forms.  Hamaker  went  beyond  all  bounds  in 
the  repealed  assertion  of  this  latter  opinion. 
He,  calling  the  above  opinion  of  the  simi- 
larity and  affinity  of  Phoenician  with  Hebrew 
perverse  and  rash,  pretends  that  the  learned 
ought  to  reject  it ;  and  blends  together  all  the 
Semitic  tongues  so  far  as  they  can  be  brought 
apparently  to  support  his  conjecture  ;  mak- 
ing for  himself  a  particular  Phoenician  speech 
very  different  from  the  true  Phoenician.  He 
affirms  that  the  Phoenician  is  not  exactly  any 
one  Semitic  dialect,  but  at  one  time  inclining 
to  Arabic,  at  another  to  Syriac,  and  not  un- 
frequently  to  Samaritan  :  at  which  no  one 
can  be  surprized  who  knows  that  the  Sama- 
ritans drew  their  origin  from  Sidon  :  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  not  only  derivatives,  but 
also  radicals,  peculiar  to  themselves,  incorpo- 
rated with  their  own  from  the  common 
mother  of  all  the  Semitic  dialects,  or  from  the 
Lybian ;  all  which  is  proved  by  other  Phoe- 
nician monuments,  as  many  as  are  extant,  as 
well  as  most  especially  by  the  Tuggensian 
inscription,  in  which  almost  all  the  expres- 
sions are  novel  and  unknown.  Quoting  this 
opinion,  of  a  very  learned  man  tor  the  pur- 
poses of  criticism,  we  now,  in  addition  to  the 
remarks  in  our  notes,  return  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  his  opinion,  or  the  causes  of  his 
errors.  Of  these,  upon  reading  Hamaker's 
essay,  we  detect  two.  The  first  and  princi- 
pal source  of  error  consists  in  the  false  read- 
ing of  various  monuments;  and  this  we  per- 
ceive is  to  be  attributed  to  careless  copyists, 
and  more  especially  to  palaeographic  blun- 
ders (in  old  inscriptions).  Respecting  the 
first  of  these  in  fact,  our  readers  should  re- 
member that  such  is  the  prevalence  of  error, 
that,  in  Numidian  inscriptions  especially,  (see 
Tugg.  Num.  3.  4),  we  have  scarcely  found 
two  or  three  continuous  letters  rightly  de- 
cyphered  by  Hamaker.  But  no  Punic  (Eili- 
pus  could  restore  the  legitimate  analogies  of 
the  Phoenician  tongue  from  false  readings. 
All  the  obscurities  of  cognate  dialects  were 
to  be  struck  out ;  and  this  Hamaker  did  ;  so 
that  from  letters  wanting  sense  in  them- 
selves, a  something,  however  silly,  might  be 
made  out. 

"A  second  species  of  error  arises  from 
the  fact  that  Hamaker  also,  as  well  as  Lan- 
cius,  neglected  a  most  important  distinc- 
tion :  for  as  Barthelemy  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  denominate  Phoenician  even  those 
monuments  which  were  discovered  in 
Egypt  (especially  the  Carpentoractensian 
stone),  in  the  Aramaean  dialect,  and  in  a 
certain  peculiar  character; an  error  which 
in  fact  had  already  been  detected  and  expo- 
sed by  Koppius  ;  yet  Hamaker,  biassed  by 
a  preconceived  opinion  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  Phoenician  dialect,  did  not 
hesitate  to  deduce  from  such  a  source  a 
confirmation  of  his  opinions,  the  value  of, 


which  we  need  not  examine  at  any  length. 
Now  since  these  monuments  are  in  reality 
written  in  the  Aramaean  dialect,  modified 
with  a  few  Hebrew  and  other  letters,  and 
found  in  Phoenicia  and  also  elsewhere,you 
may  define  the  nature  of  the  true  Phoeni- 
cian tongue  from  these  about  as  correctly, 
as  if  you  inferred  from  the  Chaldean 
chapters  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  or  from  the 
Targums,  that  the  language  of  the  entire 
Old  Testament  is  full  of  Syricisms  and 
Chaldaicisms." 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  tract  of  country 
bordering  on  Palestine,  and  called  Phoenice, 
we  find  in  the  Old  Testament  the  most  an- 
cient and  undoubted  specimens  in  the  names 
of  places  and  men,  such  as  ■»,  p>x,D-m  It  is 
strange,  however,  that  in  this,  the  native  soil 
of  the  language,  are  found  neither  very 
many  nor  very  ancient  monuments  bearing 
inscriptions  in  the  Phoenician  character  :  of 
marbles  none  are  known  to  exist ;  and 
whatcoins  remain  are  those  of  the  Seleucidee  ; 
the  most  ancient  of  these  date  from  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  IV.,  and  were  struck  a.d.  173. 
The  only  part  of  Asia  besides  Phoenice, 
properly  so  called,  which  presents  us  with 
any  inscriptions  is  Cilicia.  These  are  in- 
deed the  most  ancient,  and  therefore  the 
most  interesting  as  they  date  as  far  back  as 
the  epoch  of  Persian  domination  in  that 
province.  The  cities  whose  Phoenician 
names  these  coins  present,  such  as  Ibaal, 
Baal-melek,  seem  entirely  to  have  vanished  ; 
or  at  any  rate,  if  still  existing,  their  names 
have  merged  into  the  Greek  at  the  period 
when  the  use  of  the  Phoenician  language  fell 
into  desuetude.  This  happened  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Leaving  the  shores  of  Cilicia,  we  come 
uponthi!!  island  of  Cyprus.  In  that  favoured 
region  of  the  goddess  of  love,  the  Phoenici- 
ans founded  many  cities,  such  as  that,  of 
Citium  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island. 
In  this  place  no  less  than  thirty-three  marbles, 
with  inscriptions  in  the  Phoenician  character, 
were  found  by  Pocoke  in  the  year  1788, 
and  described  by  him  :  and  afterwards  by 
Porter  aboul  1750,  who  brought  one  of  ihem 

7  cr 

to  England  :  it  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  libra- 
ry at  Oxford.  The  rest  have  been  copied 
with  more  or  less  accuracy  bj*  both  the  above- 
named  travellers,  and  thus  afford,  perhaps, 
the  largest  collective  body  of  materials  with 
which  to  build  the  edifice  of  Phoenician  Pa- 
laeography. It  is  remarkable  that  none  of 
the  whole  number  is  bilingual,  and  that  no 
Greek  inscription  has  been  found  in  the  same 
locality  ;  we  may,  therefore  conclude  that 
these  marbles  date  from  the  time  when  the 
Phoenician  was  the  sole  language  spoken  at 
Citium  This,  however,  could  not  have 
been  much  later  than  Alexander.    No  coins 
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with  Phoenician  legends  have  been  found  in 
this  place,  and  even  the  extremely  few  that 
have  Greek  inscriptions  are  for  the  most 
part  suspicious. 

Leaving  Cyprus  in  the  course  of  our  peri- 
plus,  the  next  place  we  arrive  at  is   Athens 


his  eyes,  is  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Prot.  p.  43,  Sylb.),  thus  ; 

"  Figures  resembling  the  human  form, 
Artaxerxes,  son  of  Darius,  son  of  Ochus. 
introduced  ;  who  was  the  first  that  erected 
in  Babylon,  in  Susa,  and  Ecbatana,  and 
in  Bactri,  and  Damascus,  and  Sardis,  and 


Here  three  bilingual   inscriptions  have   been   ordered  to  be   worshipped,  the   statue   of 

found  on  very  elegantly  formed  tomh-stones  i  Venus  Tanais. 

erected  in  memory  evidently  of  Tyrian  and 

Sidonian  merchants,  who  have  died  at  Athens. 

One  of  these  marbles  is  at  present  deposited 

in  the  United  Service  Museum.     It  is  form- 

ed  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  of  very  elegant 

shape  ;  the  translation  of  the  Phoenician  part 

of  the  inscription  is, 

"  The  tomb  for  remembrance  among 
the  living,  of  Abd-Tanith,  the  son  of  Abd- 
Shemesh,  the  Sidonian." 


The  other  two  marbles  are,  one  at  Paris 
and  the  second  at  Leipzig. 

The  inscription  which  we  have  just  given 
is  extremely  interesting  ;  the  first  name  an- 
swers  to   the  Greek   Artemidorus,  and  the 


Bulenger  on  Arnovius  reads  Ayainbos. 
Compare  also  Plut.  in  Artax.  27,  where 
he  relates  that  Aspasia  was  chosen  in 
Ecbatana  to  be  priestess  of  Diana,  whom 
they  call  Aneitin  or  Anaitin. 

"  A  fourth  passage  is  from  Eustat.  ad 
Dion.  Per.  846. 

"  The  authority  for  Tanais  is  thus  suffi- 
ciently strong.  Even  the  learned  will  feel 
less  hesitation  in  admitting  it  according 
to  the  vulgar  form,  when  we  come 
to  examine  the  origin  of  both  words.  But 
that  this  Tanais  or  Anais  was  general- 
ly called  Diana  is  confirmed  by  the  pas- 
sage of  Plutarch  just  now  referred  to,  and 
also  by  other  authors  among  ancient  wri- 
ters, and  we  shall  show  hereafter  that  it 
had 


*  the  same  sacred  rites  as  Omanus. 
second  to  Hehodorus.  We  might,  did  our  (  Therefore  the  goddes  ™n}  which  may  be 
limits  permit  us,  enter  into  a^discussion  as  to  I  called  in  Hebrew  rvw  is  the  divinity  which 

'  '  at  one  time  was  worshipped  by  the  Greeks 
|  under  the  foreign  name  of  Tanaitis,  Anaitis; 
|  at  another,  under  the  domestic  appellation 
j  Artemis;  (see  the  passages  just  referred 
i  to  ;)  more  properly  Artemis  the  Persian  j 


what  goddess  is  meant  by  Tanith,  translated 
into  Greek,  Artemis,  and  whether  she  be 
identical  with  that  goddess  and  the  Latin 
Diana.     Dr.  Gesenius  says, 


"  What  in  fact  is  nan  ]  How  is  this  name 
derived  1  What  other  traces  does  anti- 
quity afford  of  such  a  Deity?  These  we 
shall  investigate  severally;  and  in  the 
first  place  from  the  inscriptions  we  have 
referred  to,  three  points  can  be  observed. 
1st.  That  the  Diety  ™n  together  with  Baal 
Chaman,  has  been  worshipped  and  invest- 
ed with  the  titles  of  the  Solar  Baal  (Carth. 
2,  2,  5).  2nd.  That  it  was  of  greater  au- 
thority than  Chaman,  which  it  everywhere 
precedes.  3rd.  That  it  was  usually  as- 
similated with  Diana.  But,  as  it  appears, 
Tanais  or  Tanaitis  was  the  domestic 
name,  not  of  the  Greek,  but  of  the  Oriental, 
Persian,  or  Armenian  Diana,  which  Aker- 
blad  assimilated  long  since  with  run.  In 
this  view  others  were  so  desirous  to  con- 
cur, that  they  discovered  Tanaitis  rarely 
occurs  in  ancient  writers,  or  but  in  one  or 
two  passages,  and  these  probably  vitiated, 
in  which  its  vulgar  name,  Anaitis,*  shonld 


Artemis  Tauropolos,  Urania,  Aphrodite,f 
thence  also  Athene,  which  Creuzer quotes; 
and  thence  also  called  Bellona.  By  Ar- 
taxerxes' order  who  introduced  her  wor- 
ship from  Babylon  into  the  cities  of  Ecba- 
tana, Susa,  Pasargadae,  in  the  Persain 
Gulf,  in  Armenia,  in  Scythia  Taurica,  in 
the  cities  and  countries  of  Asia  Minor,  as 
Zelae,  &c.  in  Pontus,  Comana  in  Cappa- 
docia,  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  in  Lydia,  at 
Ephesus,|  sne  was  worshipped  with  great 
honours,  which  renders  Creuzer's  conjec- 
ture probable,  that  she  represented  the 
moon  or  light-giver,  ^wcr^opoi/.    Everywhere 

*  This  A  rtemis  the  Ephesian  is  rendered  in 
the  Arabic  version  of  Acts,  xxix.  24,  Zoharah, 
(i.  e.  Venus.)  Hesychius,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  Zaretis  (i.  e.  Zoharah),  Artemis,  Persai. 
To  which  also  belongs  Azara,  according  to  Stra- 
bo,  512,  the  temple  of  Minerva  and  Diana,  more 
'  correctly  Diana  herself  or  Venus  (Zoharah). 
Apuleius  the    African,   (Golden  Ass.   xi.  p. 


be  inserted:  the  modern  Persian  name  of  i  254,Bip.),  invoking  the  moon  :  Queen  of  Heaven* 


Venus,  Anahid,  Nahid,  Nahidah,  having 
that  signification.  But  let  these  persons 
be  cautious  lest  they  rashly  blot  out  the 
traces  of  an  older  and  genuine  form  found 
in  various  writers, supported  by  numerous 
MSS.,  and  of  considerable  authority  in  our 
inscriptions.  For  those  passages  of  great- 
er authority  in  which  we  read  Tanais,  are, 
one  in  Strabo,  book  xi.  13,  16  ;  a  second 
in  Eusthatius  II.  14,  295;  a  third,  which 
alone  De  Sacy  seems  to  have  had  before 


*  Strabo,  Plut.,  Paus. 
rot.  XXI, 


Agath.,  Plin. 
32 


whether  thou  art  the  fair  parent  of  corn,  or  the 
celestial  Venus,  or  the  sister  of  Phoebus  *  * 
and  now  adored  in  the  glorious  temples  of 
Ephesus. 

t  Especially  Jerome,  preef.  ad  Ephes.  He  (the 
apostle)  wrote  to  the  Ephesians  worshipping 
Diana;  not  her  the  huntress,  who  bears  a  bow 
and  wears  the  cincture,  but  her  the  many-breast- 
ed whom  the  Greeks  call  noXvpcurrov.  There  was 
a  temple  dedicated  with  great  ceremony  to  the 
same  Ephesian  Diana  at  Carthagena,  near  the 
island  of  Hercules(Strabo  lib.iii.  p.  159/Casaub.), 
and  another  similar  in  the  same  coast  at  Empo- 
ria (Strabo  b.  c.  c.  160.) 
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were  the  images  of  the  goddess ;  in  some 
places  rude,  representing  merely  a  trunk, 
without  head  or  feet ;  or  in  other  places  it 
was  turretted,  armed,  many  breasted,  car- 
ried about  with  great  ceremony  on  certain 
days,  worshipped  in  Pyratheioi  by  the 
Persian  priests,  and  virgins  who  prostitut- 
ed themselves  for  gain  :  in  some  places 
sacred  cows  were  kept  in  honour  of  her. 

Thatthis  same  Diana  was  worshipped  by 
the  Phoenician  Athenians  our  inscription 
shows.  Her  Carthaginian  worship  will  be 
discussed  at  greater  length  hereafter.  But 
there  are  also  other,and  not  obscure,  traces 
extant  of  her  worship  and  even  name,  nin, 
in  the  proper  names  of  Phoenician  and 
Punic  men  and  places.  If  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  a  custom  sufficiently  received  among 
the  ancients,  and  even  among  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  Carthaginians,  proper  names 
were  usually  bestowed  on  men  by  which 
they  confessed  themselves  to  be  worship- 
pers of  this  or  that  Deity,  then,  by  an 
ellipsis  of  the  word  (a  bd),  the  very  names 
of  the  Gods  were  assigned,  as  Aionymus 
Abdalonymus.  Towns  also,  by  a  similar 
ellipses,  then  were  accustomed  to  adopt 
the  name  of  the  Diely  they  worshipped.* 
But  of  the  former  kind  these  examples  are 
cited  :  first,  the  Shield  of  Tanaitis  ;  of  this 
power,  which  it  was  usual  to  represent 
ajrmed,  and  therefore  assimilates  to  Bello- 
na,  sufficiently  appropriate  to  the  worship- 
per of  the  same.  I  cannot  omit  the  remark 
that  in  Pocock's  transcription  of  this  title 
the  middle  letter  seems  rather  to  be^  than 
3 ;  but  experience  has  proved  to  us  what 
little  value  can  be  assigned  to  these  tran- 
scripts. Second,  Tennes,  King  of  Sidon, 
as  it  appears,  instead  of  the  more  ample 
form  n:m:y.  Third,  Mutten  is  the  same 
name  as  Myttonus  of  a  Sidonian  king, 
probably  muttanith,  a  man  of  Artemis  ; 
as  mutto-baal,  a  man  of  Baal  ;  mutto-ash- 
taroth,  a  man  of  Astarte  ;  perhaps,  in  the 
fourth  place,  Masintha  and  Massinissa 
from  masinith,  opus  (ta)  Neithce.^  omitting 

*  Thus  in  the  Old  Testament,  Ashtaroth,  a  city 
ofPersea.  (Deut.  i.  4  ;  Josh.  xiii.  12),  so  called 
from  the  worship  of  Astarte,  more  correctly 
Beth- Ashtaroth. 

Nebo,  the  name  of  a  city  and  mountain,  from 
the  worship  of  the  god  Nebo,  or  Mercury. 

Amongst  the  Egyptians  Amun,  i.  e.  Thebes, 
Mendes,  Bubastis,  so  called  from  deities. 

Among  the  Greeks,  Athenai,  from  the  Wor- 
ship of  Athena. 

With  us,Radegast,  Juterbog,  towns  ol  Saxony, 
from  idols  of  the  same  name,  worshipped  there 
by  the  Slavi. 

t  The  letters  n>  of  the  Egyptian  name  Neith, 
are  found  also  in  the  proper  name  (n:Di<)  Asenaih ; 
Septuag.  Aseneth;  Alex.  MSS.,  Asseneth;  borne 
by  Joseph's  wife,the  daughter  of  Potipehar,  Gen. 
xii.45,  46,20.  Whether  written,  as  by  Jablonski, 
cme-neit,  i.  e.  adorning  Neith,  Opus.  ii.  209, 
Parth.  iEg.  1,  56,  or,  as  I  prefer  it,  ac-neit,  de- 
rated to  Neith,  Thes.  ling,  Heb.  T.  1,  p.  130. 
Other  Egyptian  proper  names  comprising  the 
same  name  are,  Nitetes,  Herod.  31,  i.  e.  given 
by  Neith  ;  Psammenitus,  taught  by  Neith ;  Pa- 
aaeith,  devoted  to  Neith.     Proclus  in  Tim.  31: 


"  of  which  more  presently.  Again  Tw« 
Vo?)  and  Twis  («&$)  Tunis,  (the  Tunis  of 
our  days,)  a  town  near  Carthage,  which  I 
had  written  in  Phoenician  characters  man,  I 
had  explained  as  the  Temple  of  Diana,  i. 
e.  the  Artemesian.  That  the  Upsilon,i.  e. 
the  obscurer  sound  of  the  sixth  Ethiopian 
vowel,  was  pronounced  similarly  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  written  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  Punic  characters,  where 
it  was  either  the  changeable  schwa  or  segol, 
is  evident  from  numerous  examples. 

Secondly,  Tingis,  in  Mauritania,  which 
word  is  written  nin  on  the  coins  generally  as- 
signed to  the  Spanish  Sexti,  I  think  I  have 
myself  discovered.  Among  these  names  are 
two  which  have  the  n  double  ;  and  this  might 
persuade  us  that  the  writing  was  ™n  Tfi»4r, 
or  Tiyyisi  But  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  genuine  and  native  pronunciation 
of  the  name,  although  so  pronounced  occa- 
sionally. 

From  this  extract  we  shall  leave  our 
readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions:  we 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  directing  their 
attention  to  the  immense  mass  of  erudition 
displayed  in  it,  and  we  have  given  only  a 
few  of  the  authorities.  With  respect  to  the 
etymology,  Akerblad  has  suggested  that  it 
may  very  probably  be  the  Neith  of  the 
Egyptians,  with  their  feminine  article  Ta 
prefixed,  and  signifying,  according  to  Miin- 
ter,  Mercy,  Compassion. 

The  second  inscription  is  of  a  similar  na- 
ture to  the  former,  and  its  import  is,  that  it 
is  the  monument  of 

''Ben  Khodsho,  son  of  Abd-Milcart,  son  of 
Abd-Shemesh,  son  of  Tagginez,  of  Citium." 

The  four  names  are  in  the  Greek  part  of 
the  inscription  translated  respectively,  Nu- 
menius,  Heraclius,  Heliodorus,  and  Stepha- 
nus.  We  need  scarcely  point  our  readers* 
attention  to  the  second  name,  which  is  a 
common  Carthaginian  one.  The  third  in- 
scription  will  not  detain  us,  as  it  is  little 
more  than  the  representation,  in  Phoenician 
characters,  of  the  Greek  words  'E^^B^wm, 
The  island  of  Malta  is  the  next  spot  that 
arrests  our  attention.  It  was  early  colonized 
by  the  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards,  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians; consequently,  as  we  may  easily 
imagine,  several  inscriptions  have  been 
found,  but  most  of  them  in  very  imperfect 
condition.  One  monument,  however,  which 
is  bilingual,  consists  of  the  bases  of  two  can- 
dalabra,  one  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Public  Library  at  Malta, 
and  the  other  at  Paris,  whither  it  came  as 
a  present  from  the  Grand  Master  Rohan  to 
Louis  XVI.  Of  this  inscription  several 
interpretations  have  been  given,  and  it  is 
hard  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  two,which 
is  the  most  absurd.     One  interpreter,  plea- 
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santly  called,  by  Gesenius,  "  tribus  Antiey- 
ris  insanabile  caput,"  renders  it  as  follows: 

'*  Urinatori  (magno)  urinatorum  magistro 
(deo)  duci  et  (deo)  absorbenti  in  die  (quo) 
sublevarunt  (anchoram)  et  natarunt  etexier- 
unt  (ad  verbum)  navigarunt  e  Tyro,  portum 
reliquerunt  eum,  coeperunt  invenire  corali- 
um :  exierunt  iterum  e  Tyro,  ecce  vastare 
Lydam. 

We  give  it  in  the  interpreter's  own  Latin, 
professing  our  utter  inability  to  comprehend, 
and  the  same  we  may  say  of  the  next. 

"  Fluebat  libertas,  fluebat  sors,  inimicus 
imperabat  ?  hostis  absorpius  est ;  tunc  in- 
sculptum,  perverse  eum  effecisse,  Cossuram 
rubum  (desertam)  remex  eius  deus  eius  prae- 
cipitavit  eum  cquus  (vel  equitatus)  eius  ema- 
ciavit  eum  ;  pasti  sunt  Cossurenses,  cum  de- 
iiceret  corpus  et  aspectus  eius  (inimici.)" 

The  interpretation  given  by  Gesenius  is 
as  follows: — 

"Domino  nostro  Melcarto,  domino  Tyri. 
Vir  vovens  (est) 

servus  tuus  (i.  e.  sum  ego)  Abd-Osir  cum 
fratre  meo  Osirschamar, 
ambo  filii  Osirschamari,  filii  Abdosiri. 
Ubi  audiverit. 
vocem  eorum,  benedicat  iis." 

The  first  name,  Melcartus,  is,  as  our 
readers  are  probably  aware,  the  Phoenician 
Hercules.  We  may  also  notice,  that  this 
inscription  affords  us  evidence,  were  other 
wanting,  to  prove  that,  if  not  adored  as  the 
Egyptian  name  of  Tanith,  before  alluded  to, 
Osiris  was  at  least  familiar  at  Tyre.  The 
Greek  part  of  the  inscription  contains  the 
same  sentiment,  but  more  shortly  expressed; 
it  is  as  follows:  — 

"AIONYEIOS    KAIAEPAnifiN    01 

SAPAniflNOS  TYPIOI 

HPAKAEI  APXHrETEI." 

Here  we  may  observe,  that  Abd-Osir  is 
represented  by  Dionysius;  and  that  Osiris, 
and  Dionysius  or  Bacchus,  were  considered 
the  same,  we  have  proof  from  Herodotus, 
Diodorus,  and  Plutarch.  There  are  very 
few  coins  found  in  Malta,  and  those  doubt- 
ful, and  most  probably  belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Gaulos,  or  the  pre- 
sent Gozo. 

Sicily,  we  may  easily  conceive,  was  an 
early  object  of  Carthaginian  colonization. 
— There  they   built   many  opulent  cities; 


among  others,  Palermo,  Syracuse,  and  Her- 
aclea  may  be  mentioned.  The  inscriptions 
that  are  found  there  are,  for  the  most  part, 
in  very  bad  condition  ;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  coins  and  medals  are  extremely 
well  preserved  and  well  made. 

We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  towards 
Africa,  and  there  Carthage  occupies  a  pre- 
eminent station.  It  was  not,  however,  in 
Carthage  alone  that  the  Phoenician  language 
prevailed;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  more  or 
less  in  usage  along  the  whole  coast,  from 
Tripoli  and  Leptis,  as  far  as  Tingis,  (Tan- 
gier.) and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  It  must 
not  be  understood,  however,  that  the  Phoe- 
nician language  and  alphabet  were  the 
only  ones  adopted  in  that  vast  and  extensive 
region.  Another,  the  Lybian,  flourished 
at  the  same  time  with  it,  as  is  amply  attested 
by  a  bilingual  inscription  found  at  Tacca, 
and  likewise  by  the  sixteen  verses  in  the 
first  scene  of  the  second  act  of  Plautus's 
Poenulus.  The  first  ten  of  these  are  Car- 
thaginian, and  th*j  latter  six  Lybico-Phoeni- 
cian.  We  shall  conclude  our  present  arti- 
cle by  calling  our  readers'  attention  to  this 
celebrated  fragment  of  a  great  language,  the 
only  one  indeed  in  which  is  found  a  con- 
tinued discourse.  With  the  exception  of 
Vallancey,  O'Connor,  and  Sir  W.  Betham, 
who  have  laboured  hard  to  prove  the  Irish 
Celtic  and  the  Carthaginian  Phoenician  to 
be  one  and  the  same  language,  it  has  been 
pretty  generally  admitted  by  philologists 
that  the  only  key  to  this  fragment  in  Plautus 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  Hebrew;  it  being 
assumed,  as  we  have  before  stated,  and  we 
think  fairly  enough,  that  the  Phoenician  and 
the  Hebrew  were  identical.  But  it  may  be 
said,  how  comes  it  that  the  speech  is  in  three 
different  languages?  It  may  readily  be 
answered,  that  the  intention  of  the  drama- 
tist was,  that  the  actor  representing  the  part 
of  Hanno  should  repeat  the  speech  in  only 
one  of  the  languages;  and  should  select 
that  in  which  he  was  most  skilled,  whether 
that  might  happen  to  be  the  Punic,  the  Ly- 
bian, or  the  native  idiom.  Another  point 
that  may  be  assumed  is,  that  the  three  parts 
have  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  import ; 
that,  in  fact,  they  are  translations,  more  or 
less  literal,  of  each  other.  According  to 
Bochart's  collection,  the  Phoenician  is  to  be 
read  in  the  Roman  character,  as  follows : — 


"  1.  N'yth  alonim  valonuth  sicorath  jismacon  sith 

2.  Chy-mlachai  jythmu  mitslia  mittebariim  ischi 

3.  Liphorcaneth  yth  beni  ith  jad  adi  ubinuthai 

4.  Birua  rob  syllohom  alonim  ubymisyrtohom 

5.  Bythlym  moth  ynoth  othi  helech  Antidamarchon 

6.  Ys  sideli :  brim  tyfel  yth  chili  schontem  liphul 

7.  Uth  bin  imys  dibur  thim  nocuth  nu'  Agorastocles 

8.  Ythem  aneti  hy  chyr  saely  choc,  sith  naso. 
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9.  Binni  id  chi  lu  hilli  gubylim  lasibit  thym 
10.  Body  aly  thera  ynn'  ynnu  yss'  immoncor  lu  sim." 

This  he  renders  in  Latin  thus: — 

**  Rogo  t'eos  et  deas,  qui  hanc  urbem  tuentur, 
ut  consilia  mea  compleantur  :  prosperum  sit  ex  ductu  eorum  negotium  meum. 
Ad  liberationem  filii  mei  a  manu  praedonis  et  hliarum  mearum. 

Dii  (inquam  id  praestant)  perspiritum  multum  qui  est  in  ipsis  et  per  providentiam  suam. 
Ante  obitum  diversari  apud  me  solebat  Antidamarchus, 
Vir  mihi  familiaris :  sedis  eorum  coetibus  iunctus  est,  quorum  habitatio  est  in  caligine, 

(i.  e.  mortuus  est.) 
Filium  eius  constans  fama  est  ibi  fixisse  sedem,  Agorastoclem  (nomine.) 
Sigillum  hospitii  mei  est  tabula  sculpta,  cuius  sculptura  est  deus  meus  :  id  fero. 
Indicavit  mini  testis  eum  habitare  in  his  tinibus. 
Venit  aliquis  per  portam  hanc :  ecce  eum :  rogabo  numquid  noverit  nomen  (Agoras- 

toclis.)" 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  very  consid- 
erable correspondence  in  the  import  of  Bo- 
chart's  interpretation  and  that  of  Plautus, 
still  there  are  several  objections  to  his  read- 


Yth  alonim  valonuth 
Chym  lacchu  yth  tummy 
Liphocaneth  yth  byn  achi 
Birua  rob  syllohom 
Bythlym  moth  ynn 
Ys  sid  dob  rim  thyfel- 
Yth  binu  ys 

Yth  emanethi  hy  chyr  saely 
Id  chi  llu  hily  gubulim 


"1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10.  Body  aly  thera  ynnynnu  ysl  ym 


ing,  which  Gesenius  has  successfully  la- 
boured to  remove.  He  reads  the  passage 
as  follows : — 


siccarthi  simacom  syth 
sthyal  mytthibariim  ischi 
iadidi  ubynuthii 
alonim  ubymysyrthohom 
ochoth  li  vcleeti  Antidamaschon 
yth  chylys  choa  them  lifui 
dibburt  hinn  ocutnu  Agorastocles 
choc  syth  naso;  Bynni 
lasibit  thym 
moncor  lu  sim." 


His  version  of  which  is — 


"  1.  Superos  Superasque  celebro  huius  loci, 

2.  ut,  ubi  abstulerunt  prosperitatem  meam,  impleatur  iussu  eorum  desiderium  meum 

3.  servandi  filium  fratris  mei  e  manu  praedonum  et  filias  meas 

4.  virtute  magna,  quae  diis  (est)  et  imperio  eorum. 

5.  Ante  mortem  ecce  amicitia  (erat)  mihi  tecum,  o  Antidama: 

6.  (qui  erat)  vir  contemnens  loquentes  fatua,  strenuus  robore,  integer  in  agendo  : 

7.  Filium  eius  est  fama  hie  (esse)  cognatum  nostrum  Agorastoclem  : 

8.  Poedus  meum,  (i.e.  tesseram  foederis,)  imaginem  numinis  mei,  pro  more  fero,  indicavit 

9.  Testis,  quod  hae  regiones  ei  (sunt)  ad  habitandum  ibi. 

10.  Servi  ad  ianuam  :  ecce  hunc  interrogabo,  num  cognitum  ei  sit  nomen." 


As  a  means  of  comparison,  we  refer  to 
the  original  of  Plautus,  which  is  manifestly 
a  free  and  metrical  translation  of  the  former 
portion.  This  interpretation  is,  inourmind, 
decisive  of  the  consanguinity  and  mere  dia- 
lectic varieties  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Phoe- 
nician. It  must  remain  for  future  inquiries 
to  examine  from  what  great  stock  they 
themselves  have  branched. 

The  limits  which  we  have  prescribed  to 
ourselves  will  not  permit  us  to  trace  the 
language  on  to  the  continent  of  Europe; 
we  shall  conduct  our  readers  to  the  second 
work  heading  our  article. 

The  Palaographische  Studien  consists  of 
two  parts  :  the  first,  a  translation  of  a  trea- 
tise on  the  alphabet  and  language  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  their  colonies  (Del  a/fa. 
beto  y  lengua  de  los  Fenic.es  y  de  sus  Colo- 
nias,)  which  was  published  at  Madrid  in  ^he  Jou 

1772,  as  an  appendix  to  a  translation  of  Sal.    (alas !)  the  vulgar  tale. 


lust.  The  author  of  this  Phoenician  treatise 
was  Don  Francisco  Perez  Bayer,  tutor  to 
the  Infante,  Gabriel  de  Borbon,  and  a  man 
of  astonishing  learning  and  research.  He 
was  also,  it  is  now  beyond  a  question,  the 
real  *  author  of  the  edition  of  Sallust,  attri- 
buted to  the  Prince.  The  errors  which  this 
learned  writer  fell  into  necessarily  from  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  time  on  such  sub- 
jects, have  been  corrected  by  Gesenius  in 
this  translation. 

The  monuments  discovered  during  the  re. 
cent  investigations  on  the  Carthaginian  soil 
have  thrown,  as  might  be  expected,  great 
light  on  this  hitherto  sealed  question.  To 
add  to  our  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
Punic  Rustic  Writing,  or  Numidian  writing, 
is  the  object  of  this  work- 
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Numerous  monuments  with  Phoenician,  or 
rather  Punic  inscriptions,  have  been  found 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  and  in  the  region  of  North  Africa, 
which  belonged  to  Carthage  and  Nurridia. 
They  are  written  in  a  character  which  in 
some  measure  differs  from  that  of  the  other 
inscriptions. 

These  African  monuments  are  divisible 
into  two  classes.  The  first  consists  o  monu- 
ments in  which  the  writing  is  like  original 
Phoenician.  These  have  all  been  found  either 
among  the  ruins  of  Carthage  itself,  or  at  least 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage.  Hence 
Gesenius  calls  this  kind  of  Punic  writing 
Scriptura  Urbana.  He  refers  as  examples, 
to  an  inscription  now  at  Leyden,  represented 
by  Hamaker  in  his  Miscellanea  Phoenicia, 
Plate  I.  No.  I.  ;  to  another  discovered  by 
Falbe,  the  Danish  Consul,  and  described  in 
his  Emplacement  de  Carthage  ;  and  to  four 
published  by  Hamaker,  Diatribe  Monumen- 
torum  Punicorum  nuper  in  Africa  reperto- 
rum  interpretationem  exhibens.  Leyden, 
1822. 

The  second  class  of  these  African  in- 
scriptions consists  of  those  which  have  been 
found  in  provinces  at  some  distance  from 
Carthage,  partly  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia.  They  are  written  in  a  more  loose 
and  negligent  manner  than  the  others.  The 
letters  consist  of  fewer  strokes,  so  that  those 
which  are  similar  become  undistinguishable  ; 
just  as  five  of  the  Estrangelo  Syriac  letters 
become  undistinguishable  in  the  Cufic.  This 
less-distinctly  characterized  writing,  is  called 
by  Gesenius  Scriplura  Rustica,  or  Numi- 
dica.  The  Spanish  coins  show  the  same 
negligence  in  the  manner  of  inscribing  cer- 
tain letters  of  the  alphabet :  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Numidian  writing,  which  is  found  on 
the  coins  of  Juba  I.  and  II.,  consists 
in  the  prevalence  of  the  same  negligent 
manner  in  all  the  letters.  These  inscrip- 
tions, whether  from  the  provinces  of  Car- 
thage, or  from  Numidia,  belong  to  the  time 
when  those  countries  were  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Rome.* 

The  first  example  of  the  Scriptura  Rus- 
tica, produced  by  the  Professor,  is  that  of  a 
stone  from  Leptis,  formerly  in  the  British 
Museum,  now  at  Virginia- Water  It  formed 
part  of  a  triumrrnl  ar?h.  and  exhibits  the 
Latin  letters  AVG.  SVFF.  for  Augusta- 
Lis  Suffectus,  the  officer  of  honour  to  the 
Imperial  House.  Under  these  le  ters  is  a 
Punic  inscription,  which  Gesenius  explains 
to  signify,  "The  Imperial  House  of  Rome 

STANDS  FOR  EVER." 

The   general   result  is   to  show  a  general 


*  Journ.  of  As.  Soc. 


identi  y  of  language,  writing,  and  religion, 
between  the  Numidians  and  Carthaginians, 
by  the  evidence  of  proper  names,  &c.  ;  thus 
connecting  all  with  the  Phoenicians,  and 
proving  the  extension  of  this  people  along  a 
large  part  of  the  north  coast  of  Africa  lying 
westward  of  Carthage. 

We  shall  be  pardoned  a  few  words  on  the 
general  subject  of  letters — making  Gesenius 
the  basis  of  our  remarks. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  whe- 
ther the  square  Hebrew  characters  or  those 
upon  coins  is  the  oldest  ? 

An  alphabet,  reputed  to  have  been  formed 
from  pictures,  originally  existed,  but  all  trace 
of  it  is  perhaps  hopeless  now.  The  He- 
brews, however,  ha^e  preserved  two  sim- 
plified forms  ;  the  coin-inscriptive,  and  the 
square. 

The  former  is  discovered  on  the  coins  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  may  fairly  be  deemed 
the  earliest  known  Jewish  alphabet,  modified 
necessarily  by  time  and  circumstances  in 
Palestine.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  Sama- 
ritan. The  Palestine- Hebrew  writing  closely 
resembles  the  Phoenician  ;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  from  their  near  relation  to  each 
other,  or  perhaps  absolute  identity,  if 
these  are  not  original  characters,  there  is 
little  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  last. 
Both  bear  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Greek  al- 
phabet. 

The  Hebrew  square  characters,  bearing 
traces  of  the  older  form,  are  Assyrian. 
Beth  this  and  the  coin-inscriptive  charac- 
ter are  obviously  connected  with  the  Greek. 

If  we  glance,  however  slightly,  at  these 
alphabets  we  sha^l  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  the  ancient  Greek, 
Phoenician,  or  Pelasgian.  The  singular 
idea  of  Muller,  therefore,  that  because  the 
Greek  alphabet  did  not  contain  a  regular  se- 
ries of  characters  from  one  other  alphaber,  it 
could  not  have  been  derived  from  any,  we 
have  examined  in  a  former  Number. f  On 
the  contrary,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
that  so  far  as  appearances  sustain  an  opinion, 
there  is  not  a  single  alphabet  in  the  world 
that  may  not  be  traced  with  more  or  less  pro- 
bability, if  not  of  certainty,  to  a  single  source. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  tes- 
timonies differing  only  in  appearance,  as  to 
the  source  of  the  art  of  writing,  by  examin- 
ing the  real  denomination  and  composition  of 
the  nation  contesting  the  claim.  The  fan- 
tastic sources  attributed  to  the  Hebrew  al- 
phabet do  not  deserve  serious  consideration  ; 
for  how  is  beth  like  a  house,  and  dalelh  like 
a  door?  Two  parts  wanting  out  of  the  four 
in  the  latter  case  to  complete   the   simila- 
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rity  ;  and  resh  approaching  to  render  the  as- 
sertion farther  questionable. 

The  difficulties  that  have  arisen  from  the 
want  of  proper  arrangement  and  examina- 
tion of  the  alphabetic  systems  of  various  na- 
tions, arising  partly  doubless  from  their  num- 
ber, but  still  more  from  an  unfortunate  and 
idle  prepossession  of  opinion  that  each  na- 
tion was  best  able  to  afford  the  soundest  au- 
thorities for  the  relics  of  its  antiquity,  may 
be  now  altogether  or  almost  entirely  dissi- 
pated, by  what  might  long  since  have  been 
attempted  ;  viz.  a  comparison  of  the  several 
systems  with  due  reference  to  their  chrono- 
logical connection,  as  far  as  practicable. 

We  must  be  understood  distinctly  to  af- 
firm, that  ample  evidence  exists  of  the  pro- 
gressive changes  of  alphabetic  form  amongst 
nations  the  widest  separated,  as  deduced 
from  one  common  soui  ce  ;  and  that  this  pro- 
gression is  distinctly  traceable  as  a*  connect- 
ed series  with  very  few  interruptions.  We 
admit  there  are  exceptions  at  present :  it  is 
possible  there  may  be  really  such  ;  but  we 
feel  satisfied  in  declaring  further  our  fullest 
and  most  deliberate  conviction,  that  these  ex- 
ceptions are  not  such  in  fact,  but  simpl}' 
proofs  of  the  general  rule.  The  variation  of 
letters,  and  application  of  one  shape  to  anoth- 
er sound  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  to  be  account- 
ed for  by  what  is  now  a  series  of  ascertaina- 
ble facts  ;  and  that  those  which  we  cannot 
absolutely  explain  are  fairly  presumable  as 
coming  under  the  same  principle,  and  that 
any  doubt  left  can  exist  only  so  long  as  our 
ignorance  of  the  state  and  changes  of  pro- 
nunciation amongst  certain  nations  exists, 
and  no  longer. 

The  Greelc  Boustrophedon  has  served  to 
obscure,  it  may  now  be  brought  to  assist  the 
philologist  ;  for  by  this  we  find  that,  whether 
written  dextrally  or  sinistrally,  characters 
were  read  with  equal  fluency.  And  hence 
words  that  exhibit  precisely  converse  ar- 
rangements of  letters,  whether  in  Asia  or  Eu- 
rope, may  be  fairly  presumed  identical. — 
The  Runic  inscription  was  read  only  by 
adopting  a  portion  of  the  Boustrophedon 
principle. 

To  pass  all  the  rest,  as  being  unquestiona- 
bly preserved  and  authentic,  we  need  only 
refer  to  one  of  the  most  in  doubt,  the  Zend. 
However  suspicious  its  history,  the  value  of 
the  written  characters  are  recognized  and 
established  by  comparison  with  other  systems 
of  sound,  as  with  the  Japanese  digamma,  the 
Quichua,  the  ancient  and  modern  Celtic  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  systematic  process  of  the 
Cuneiform.  That  it  can  be  subsequent  to  the 
Greek  of  Alexander's  invasion,  and  borrowed 
thence,  is  impossible,  since  it  contains  sounds 
not  used  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greek  writ- 


ing  of  that  time  is  the  square  character  ;  me 
smaller  alphabetic  forms  not  existing  then  : 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  therefore,  it  could 
not  have  been  borrowed  from  them.  On 
the  contrary,  this  smaller  kind  might  well 
have  been  borrowed  from  that,  which  it  so 
strongly  resembles  ;  and  an  additional  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  Oriental  origin  is 
derivable  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Zend  letters  seem  but  cursive  varieties  of 
the  Cuneiform.  This  we  have  undoubted 
evidence  now  was  of  the  age  of  Darius  at 
latest.  If  indeed,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, we  compare  the  two,  we  shall  find 
that  the  Greek  small  character  is  meielyan 
improvement  of  the  Zend,  and  turned  the 
other  way. 

We  cannot  attempt,  in  the  few  lines  that 
are  left  us,  to  dwell  upon  the  analogies  that 
offer  themselves  spontaneously  to  our  mind  ; 
but  we  conceive  every  difficulty  will  approach 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  elucidation  if  we 
doubt  the  generally  received  opinions  re- 
garding the  earliest  introduction  of  letters 
and  their  inventors.  The  question  now  left 
us  is  most  important — 

Who  were  the  Phoenicians  ? 


A  new  Translation  of  the  Tales  of  a  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights ;  known  in  Eng- 
land as  The  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments ;  with  copious  Notes.  By  Edward 
William  Lane.     London.     1838. 

The  vulgar  scorn  that  delighted  to  exhibit 
its  own  ignorance  in  an  outcry  against  the 
most  delightfully  varied,  wild,  and  fascinat- 
ing display  of  human  fancy  in  the  world,  has 
passed  with  the  ignorance  that  engendered  it. 
It  is  not  in  fancy  alone  that  the  Arabian 
Nights  exceed  every  thing  previously  known 
to  Europe  in  the  shape  of  imaginative  flights. 
The  truth  of  the  delineations  of  situation  and 
feeling,  of  catastrophes  wrought  by  love  and 
tyranny,  the  tremendous  influences  of  ser- 
vility and  despotism,  are  brought  in  these, 
the  most  glorious  of  fictions,  to  our  bosoms, 
and  insensibly  impress  the  best  of  moral 
lessons  on  the  infant  mind  by  displaying  the 
effects  of  the  worst  institutions. 

In  the  midst  of  unparalleled  gorgeousness 
or  overwhelming  might,  the  wealth  of  natur- 
al and  the  spells  of  preternatural  powers,  a 
tone  of  truth  and  simplicity  pervades  every 
page,  and  amidst  all  the  remote  or  the  impos- 
sible, awakes  in  us  the  glow  of  sympathy  not 
less  than  of  admiration.  It  was  to  these  tales 
that  the  brilliant  intellect  of  Canning  turn- 
ed frequently,  to  relieve  the  heavier  labors 
of  the  state,  and  he  qutted  them,  according  to 
his  own  account,  always  with  renewed  admi- 
ration and  regret. 

Tales  of  enchantment !  though  the  world  may- 
fling 
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Its  weight  of  cares  upon  the  weary  heart; 

Th<  ugh  baleful  passions  poison  in  their  spring 
Tt  e  sources  of  our  being,  and  impart 

To  the  galled  bosom  their  envenomed  smart; 
How  sweet  10  turn  auhile  lrom  these,  and  reign 

Lord  of  each  change  of  wonder-woi  king  art ; 
Nor  a*k  the  beam  of  truth — nor  feel  how  vain 
{^  That  long,  long,  polar  day,  whose  veiy  light  is 
pain  ! 

Much  of  the  nightmare  that  oppressed  our 
judgment  as  to  the  supposed  extravagance  and 
impossibility  of  this  collection  has  vanished 
with  the  darkness  of  past  hours;  the  fidelity 
of  the  descriptions  has  been  recognized  as 
giving  the  very  best  picture  possible  of  East- 
ern manners  :  and  this  adherence  to  truth  on 
one,  and  so  material  a  point,  gives  earnest  of 
accuracy  on  others  upon  which  we  cannot 
be  so  well  informed.  Much  of  this  informa- 
tion, however,  Mr.  Lane  has  undertaken  to 
supply,  and  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
his  unrivalled  and  delightful  volumes  on 
Egypt,  can  doubt  that  he  was  absolutely  the 
fittest  of  writers  for  the  task  he  has  undertak- 
en. The  doubtful  and  obscure  become  truth 
and  elucidation  in  his  hands :  we  are  im- 
proved, in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  even  by 
the  very  means  we  seek  to  avoid  it;  and  cus- 
toms, and  manners,  and  habits  of  thought, 
become  familiarized  to  us,  even  as  amongst 
the  chosen  playthings  of  indolent  recreation. 

The  grossness  too  of  eastern  manners  is 
entirely  avoided  in  this  beautiful  and  useful 
edition  of  a  work  which  must  have  readers  so 
long  as  the  heart  is  human.  The  parent 
need  no  longer  fear,  the  maiden  no  longer 
blush,  to  take  up  the  work  or  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  child.  Were  this  the  only  praise, 
it  would  be  no  ordinary  recommendation; 
but  the  beauty  of  the  type,  correct  picto- 
rial embellishment,  and  faithful  expression, 
render  this  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
works  : — a  waking  dream,  tc  sooth  and  wile 
the  listless  and  vacant  hours  that  creep  along 
during  "the  long  siesta  of  a  summer's  day !" 


metre  that  have  been  introduced  no  way  les- 
sening the  fidelity  of  the  translator.  We 
take  from  the  Book  of  Love  one  single  speci- 
men. 

"  Beauty,  like  the  full  moon  fair; 

Eyes,  that  match  the  lily's  beaming; 
Dark,  as  clustering  bt  e>,  the  hair, 

Hues,  more  bright  than  golden  gleaming ; 
Flowing  lines  for  hips  and  breast, 

Like  the  lront  ot  elephants; 
Speech,  as  odours  sweet  content; 

These  are  charms  a  maiden  wants." 


Die  Sprfyche  des  Bhartriharis.  Aus  dem 
Sanskrit  metrisch  ubtrlragen.  (The  Pro- 
verbs of  Bhartriharis:  rendered  into  verse 
from  the  Sanscrit.)  Von  P.  von  Bohlen, 
Professor  der  Orientalischen  Sprachen, 
Konigsberg.     Hamburg,  1835. 

The  Indian  proverbs  and  sayings  known  un- 
der this  title,  were,  about  200  years  since, 
loosely  translated  into  Dutch  by  the  Mission- 
ary Abraham  Roger,  who  obtained  them 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Brahmin  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast.  They  were  paraphrased  by 
Herder  in  his  "  Gedanken  eines  Brahminen." 
This  interesting  collection,  which  from  its 
refined  and  ethical  tendency  assumes  a  high 
place  in  morals,  and  is  singularly  character- 
istic of  its  origin,  is  now  placed  before  Euro- 
peans in  an  authentic  and  accurate  shape  : 
the  slight  and  requisite  changes  of  form  and 


Forschungen  in  Gebiete  der  Heb.  JEgyyt, 
Archaologie.  Erster  Theil.  Zur  Geschi- 
chle  der  Buchslabenschrift,  in  besonderer 
Beziehung  der  Hebraer,  Phonicier,  Grie- 
chen,  und  Aegypter.  (Researches  in  the 
Fields  of  He  brseo- Egyptian  Archaiology. 
Part  I.  On  the  History  of  Letters,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  Hebrews,  Phoeni- 
cians, Greeks,  and  Egyptians.)  Von  Dr. 
J.  L.  Saalschiitx,  Konigsberg.     i838. 

This  commencing  part  is  of  good  augury. 
Authorities,  though  referred  to  with  due 
deference,  are  not  too  implicitly  or  blindly 
followed.  There  is  considerable  merit  in  the 
wide  view  taken  of  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  this  interesting  inquiry  presents 
itself  to  the  eyes  and  mind.  The  labours  of 
Gesenius  form  a  broad  and  novel  basis  for 
such  investigations,  and  will  evince  how 
rashly  on  one  hand  theorists  have  argued, 
and  how  still  more  unfoundedly  the  proba- 
bilities they  have  brought  forward  have  been 
denied  and  ridiculed,  as  we  have  lately  main- 
tained. We  can  recommend  the  work  to 
general  readers,  and  feel  anxious  to  see  more 
of  it. 


Asiatische  Studien.  Von  Carl  Friederich 
Neumann.  Erster  Theil.  (Asiatic  Stu- 
dies, by  C.  F.  Neumann,  Vol.  I.)  Leipzig. 
1837. 

A  work  which  we  eagerly  and  gladly  hail 
as  the  first  of  a  series,  and  trust  that  the  re- 
mainder will  bear  out  the  promise  of  the 
present  volume.  Judgment  and  variety  of 
research  are  so  rarely  united  that  we  feel 
great  pleasure  in  noticing  their  combination 
here.  An  elaborate  view  of  Chinese  speech 
and  writing,  in  which  the  most  recent  author- 
ities are  carefully  consulted,  is  the  fitting  in- 
troduction to  many  curious  details,  from  Chi- 
nese sources,  respecting  the  natives  of  the 
empire  and  the  neighbouring  nations  and 
tribes.  The  volume  contains  also  some  no- 
tices cf  Tartar  speech,  and  a  view  of  the 
present  trade  of  China. 
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A  New  Method  of  Learning  to  Read,  Write, 
and  Speak  the  German  Language  in  six 
Months.  By  H.  G.  Ollendorff.  Translated 
from  the  filth  French  edition,  by  G.  J. 
Bertinchamp,  A.  B.  London:  Bailliere; 
and  Black  and  Armstrong. 

This  is  the  only  mode  ;  the  way  in  which  in- 
fants are  taught ;  to  learn  whatever  is  need- 
ful for  the  one  lesson  before  them,  and  no 
more  :  the  men,  of  but  larger  growth,  require 
only  a  larger  lesson,  and  in  the  same  easy 
form.  German,  to  be  understood  properly, 
must  be  attacked  exactly  like  mathematics, 


and  there  is  no  "  royal  road"  to  knowledge. 
Ollendorff's  method  well  deserves  the  title  of 
Euclid  of  the  German.  After  six  months 
close  application  by  this  method  alone,  can 
this  very  difficult,  but  very  charming  lan- 
guage, be  taught  without  confusion.  Such  a 
method  is  quite  invaluable.  By  it  the  scho- 
lar advances  step  by  step. 

The  opinion  of  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  he 
confesses  himself  a  slow  scholar,  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Ollendorff's  system,  both  for  effective- 
ness and  speed,  is  the  best  eulogium,  for  it  is 
from  a  practical  man. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


GERMANY. 

The  Talmud  is  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  et 
Ecclesiustici  of  the  Jews.  A  lexicon  or  key- 
to  such  a  work — the  compilation  of  a  hun- 
dred writers  during  a  thousand  years — must 
be  a  treasure  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  antiqui- 
ties, and  as  such  we  recommend  Dessauer's 
Haodworterbuch  als  Hilfsmittel  zur  Erlur- 
nung  des  Talmuds,  der  Thargumim  und  Mi- 
draschim.     The  price  is  only  two  dollars. 

The  union  of  science  with  literature  is  the 
object  of  "  Braga,"  a  new  national  journal  tor 
art  and  science,  commenced  with  this  year, 
at  Heidelberg,  by  Winter*  In  this  publica- 
tion, and  in  ibe  Quarterly  Review  just  start- 
ed at  Stuttgart,  by  Cotta,  we  are  rejoiced  to 
find  an  attempt  made  to  divest  the  German  lan- 
guage of  that  too  philosophical  garb  which 
has  made  it  so  repulsive  to  those  foreign  na- 
tions— and  they  are  not  a  few — who  are  un- 
initiated into  the  one-sided  diction  of  Kant 
and  Hegel ;  and  to  bringdown  literature  and 
science  to  the  comprehension  of  the  many. 
Keeping  this  object  steadily  in  view,  the  study 
ol  the  German  language  will  acquire,  by  such 
means,  a  new  impulse  throughout  the  world, 
ai-d  the  language  itself  will  gain  in  power 
and  clearness. 


A  second  edition  of  Hoffman's  Bibliogra- 
phy of  the  Greek  Writers  is  in  the  press, 
thoroughly  revised  and  considerably  aug- 
mented. 

A  new  historical  work  by  Raumer  is  nearly 
readv,  in  3  vols.;  being,  Europe  from  the 
End  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  till  the  End  of 
the  American  War,  (1763— 1783.)  from  docu- 
ments in  the  British  Museum  and  the  French 
Archives. 
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A  Saxon  Glossary,  by  Schmeller,  is  pre- 
paring, being  a  continuation  of  the  Heliand. 

In  the  press,  Test.imentum  Novum  Copto- 
Memphiticum  ex  MSS.  Reg.  Bibl.  Berol. 
emendatum  a  M.  Schwartze. 


Winer  is  about  to  publish  a  new  Greek 
and  German  Lexicon  to  the  New-Testament. 

Died,  at  Jena,  on  the  17th  of  April,  the 
Baroness  Schopenhauer.  She  was  born  at 
Daritzig,  in  1770,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
the  senator  H.  Trosina.  She  was  married 
very  young  to  the  Banker  Schopenhauer, 
with  whom  she  travelled  through  many- 
countries  of  Europe.  After  her  husband's 
death,  she  chiefly  resided,  since  1806,  in 
Weimar,  where  she  collected  around  her 
many  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of 
the  day,  who  eagerly  courted  her  society. 
Her  works,  in  1S34,  were  collected  in  24  vo- 
lumes, in  them  the  reader  will  find  much 
amusement  and  instruction,  the  fruits  of  a 
mind  delicately  sensitive  to  the  higher  duties 
of  women,  and  evincing  great  strength  and 
refined  moral  feeling.  Gabriele — her  best 
work — Sidonia,  and  her  travelling  Sketches, 
are  her  most  popular  productions.  Latterly 
she  was  engaged  in  writing  her  own  Me- 
moirs, of  which  only  the  first  part  is  com- 
pleted, containiug  her  childhood  and  youth. 

Dr.  Mohler,  one  of  the  most  learned  oppo- 
nents of  Protestantism  in  modern  days,  died 
at  Munich,  on  the  12th  of  April.  His  "  Atha- 
nasius  der  Grosse  und  seine  Zeit,  (2  vols. 
1827.)  displayed  profound  learning,  and  deep 
sympathy  with  church  matters ;  but  the  work 
which  attracted  attention  in  Germany,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  was  his  "Symbolik, 
oder  Darstellung  der  dogmatischen  Gegen- 
satze  der  Katholiken  und  Protestanten." "  He 
was  only  in  his  42d  year,  and  was  engaged, 
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at  the  lime  of  his  death,  on  a  commentary  on 
the  Romans,  a  Church  History,  and  an  exten- 
sive work  on  the  History  of  Monachisrn  in 
Europe. 

Leitfaden  zur  Nordischen  Alterthumskunde, 
heransgegeben  von  der  koiglichcn  G(ssel- 
schaft  tiir  nordische  Alterthumskunde.  8vo. 
Kopenhagen,  1837. 

The  Northern  Society  of  Antiquaries,  by 
whom  this  valuable  little  Guide  is  published, 
has  of  late  attracted  considerable  attention 
to  its  labours,  by  the  unexpected  disclosure 
of  its  interesting  records  relative  to  American 
antiquities,  a  field  apparently  so  remote  from 
the  proprr  scene  of  its  investigations.  Such 
researches  into  past  times,  and  regard  shown 
for  the  works  and  deeds  of  the  ancestors  of 
our  common  race,  betoken  a  healthy  state  of 
public  feeling,  and  a  generous  sympathy  with 
man,  that  cannot  be  too  widely  shared  and 
propagated.  Hence  we  look  with  affection 
upon  works  like  the  present,  the  particular 
object  of  which  is  to  point  out  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
north,  and  to  guard  the  public  against  that 
too  frequent  destruction  or  mutilation  of 
them,  when  discovered  in  the  shape  of  relics 
of  the  arts,  which  so  frequently  takes  place, 
by  ignorant  workmen,  or  barbarians  of  high- 
er pretensions.  The  first  chapter  of  this 
Guide  is  on  the  extent  and  importance  of  old 
northern  literature  ;  the  next  presents  an 
abridged  review  of  the  monuments  and  anti- 
quities of  the  north,  and  in  this  part  many 
wood-cuts  are  given,  representing  articles  of 
ornament  and  dress,  and  of  use  in  domestic 
economy;  of  instruments  used  in  war  and 
music,  &c. ;  of  runic  and  other  inscriptions, 
and  of  coins ;  the  whole  opening  up  a  field  of 
most  curious  and  interesting  research.  The 
remains  of  Heathen  and  Christian  antiquity 
are  properly  discriminated,  and  their  various 
periods  assigned.  The  work  is  concluded 
with  some  observations  on  the  discovery  and 
preservation  of  antiquities,  and  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  workmen  employed  on 
such  occasions  should  be  superintended  by 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  the  school- 
master. Museums  are  established  in  various 
parts  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
for  the  reception  and  preservation  of  ancient 
relics;  rewards  are  bestowed  by  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  full  value  given  for  such  arti- 
cles as  are  brought  to  them.  The  effect  of 
nil  this  on  the  nationality  and  character  of  a 
people  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here;  for  our 
readers,  we  hope,  consist  of  that  class  who 
need  no  inducement,  beyond  the  impulses  of! 
their  own  enlightened  understandings,  to  I 
urge  them  to  take  the  lead  in  every  useful  and  j 
patriotic  enterprize. 

Bottiger's  Literarische  Zustande  und  Zeit-  l 
genossen  promise  to  be  a  rich  mine  of  literary 
anecdote  and  criticism,  and  to  afford  valua- ( 
ble  materials  for  contemporary  history  and 
biography.     As  the  work  advances,  we  hope 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  an  interesting  article. 


Died,  Feb.  24,  1838,  at  Leipsic,  the  Privy 
Councillor,  Chevalier  and  Professor  of  Sta- 
tistics, Carl  Heinrich  Ludwig  Politz,  for 
many  years  esteemed  one  of  the  first  writers 
on  statistics,  history  and  politics,  as  also  pro- 
fessor at  the  Leipsic  university.  He  was  un- 
married, and  has  left  considerable  properly. 
His  library,  which  is  very  considerable,  is 
bequeathed  to  the  library  of  the  city  council 
of  Leipsic,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Bonn. — Professor  C.  VV.  Freytag,  having 
finished  his  Arabic  and  Latin  Dictionary,  has 
opened  a  subscription  for  a  work  he  intends 
publishing,  entitled  ''Meidani's  Arabian  Pro- 
verbs." Arabic  and  Latin  ;  together  with 
those  of  other  Arabian  writers,  with  illustra- 
tive notes,  &c. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  the  human  mind, 
none  better  deserve  the  attention  of  men  of 
letters  than  national  proverbs,bearingns  they 
necessarily  do,  the  stamp  of  a  people's  cha- 
racter. The  more  strongly  this  is  reflected 
in  their  Proverbs,  the  more  interesting  and 
valuable  must  be  the  latter;  and  those  of 
Arabia  possess  this  excellence  in  a  superior 
degree.  Proverbs  are  there  the  favourite 
mode  of  expression,  which  accounts  for  the 
extraordinary  number  of  these  in  the  lan- 
guage. They  are  whimsically  quoted  by 
their  authors  ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  obtain 
anything  beyond  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
Arabic,  will  not  omit  examining  them.  Ever 
since  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages 
was  introduced  into  Europe,  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  have  so  applied  themselves. 
Erpenius,  who  especially  contributed  to  turn 
attention  towards  Oriental  literature,  was 
also  the  first  to  make  a  collection  of  Arabian 
proverbs,  (1623).  Golius,Leunert,  and  Reisne, 
followed  his  example.  Pocock,  so  profound- 
ly versed  in  Eastern  tongues,  translated  all 
the  Proverbs  of  Meidana,  probably  with  the 
intention  of  publishing  them.  Albert  Schul- 
tens  having  copied  that  translation  atOxford, 
in  1772,  determined  to  execute  the  design 
abandoned  by  Pocock,  and  bring  out  the 
whole  by  subscription,  in  three  quarto  vo- 
lumes, with  the  addition  of  Latin  notes.  His 
death  put  an  end  to  the  undertaking.  His 
celebrated  pupil,  Schroder,  published,  m 
1795,  only  454  proverbs  out  of  the  entire  col- 
lection. 

Professor  Freytag,  receiving  some  years 
since  a  copy  of  Meidani  from  the  Baron  de 
Sacy,  determined  to  publish  it ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  went  to  Leyden  to  compare  his 
manuscript  with  the  copy  preserved  there. 
But  finding  Hamaker  engaged  on  the  same 
task,  he  relinquished  in  consequence  his  own 
intention.  Several  years  elapsed,  and  Ha- 
maker died,  bequeathing  M.  Freytag  his  ma- 
nuscripts, which  were  enriched  with  many 
notes  by  M.  Weyers,  his  successor  at  Leyden. 
The  publication  is  now  announced  upon  the 
following  plan  : 

1st.  To  give  the  collection  of  Meidani  with 
the  vowels,  and  a  translation  for  those  who 
do  not  understand  Arabic. 

2dly.    To  give  as  concisely  as  possible  the 
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substance  ftf  Meidani's  Commentary,  con- 
taining grammatical,  critical,  historical,  and 
poetical  notes  ;  also  extracts  from  the  works 
of  Scharef-Aldin  Samaschari,*  and  other 
writers. 

«3dly.  Although  the  collection  of  Meidani 
is  very  extensive,  containing  nearly  6000 
proverbs,  it  is  still  far  from  complete.  M. 
Freytag  intends  therefore  to  add  to  it  all  the 
ancient  and  modern  proverbs  he  can  pro- 
cure. 

4thly.  To  give  two  Indexes;  Latin  and 
Arabic. 

5thly.  To  add  a  treatise  a  Arabian  Pro- 
verbs, and  on  the  writers  who  have  collected 
and  commented  upon  them. 

An  edition  of  Schiller's  Works  is  just  pub- 
lished in  small  pocket  volumes,  printed  on  a 
very  fine  paper, and  exceedingly  cheap;  the 
price  not  being  more  than  the  commonest 
edition  has  hitherto  been  sold  for. 


Dr.Gorres  and  Dr.  Phillips,  in  Munich,  have 
publ  ished  a  new  period  ical  entitled  Historisch- 
Politische  Blatter  fur  das  Katolische  Deutsch- 
land,  with  contributions  from  Bayer,  Dollin- 
ger,  Baron  Freyberg,  Professor  Gorres,  Mdh- 
ler.  and  Von  Moy.  It  is  to  appear  twice  a 
month,  and  will  contain  a  short  chronicle  of 
the  most  interesting  events;  a  second  part 
will  be  devoted  to  articles  on  Politics,  Politi- 
cal Economy  and  History,  also  to  Theology, 
so  far  as  this  is  interesting  to  the  public  at 
large;  a  third  part  will  contain  shortNotices 
of  the  most  interesting  Lilerary  Novelties, 
with  Miscellaneous  Remarks,  Historical  and 
Literary. 

The  third  Volume  of  Niehbuhr's  Travels  in 
Arabia  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  printing- 
office  at  Copenhagen.  It  is  in  the  press  now 
at  Hamburgh,  and  will  appear  at  the  close 
of  the  present  year. 

We  may  notice,  though  somewhat  out  of 
our  usual  course,  that  the  recent  work  of  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Travels  in  Germany,  contains  de- 
tails usually  omitted  in  books  of  travels,  such 
as  the  actual  condition  of  the  several  German 
states,  their  institutions,  regulations,  and  all 
those  particulars,  statistical  and  other,  which 
are  so  necessary  for  every  reader,  but  for 
which  he  has  to  search  in  vain,  except  in 
works  expressly  devoted  to  scientific  details, 
and  which  are  not  often  found  in  the  libraries 
of  light  readers. 


FRANCE. 

Milton  et  la  Poesie  Epique.  Cours  pro- 
fesse  &.  l'Athenee  Royal  de  Paris  par  M. 
Raymond  de  Vericour.     8vo.  Paris,  1838. 

This  work  may  fairly  be  called  a  pheno- 
menon in  the  literary  world,  for  it  exhibits 


*  M.  von  Hammer  published  a  small  volume 
of  Samaschari  about  four  years  since. 


the  rare  appearance  of  a  Frenchman  writing 
on  English  poetry  with  knowledge,  discrimi- 
nation and  taste.  The  genius  and  character, 
indeed,  of  Milton,  have  been  so  fully  discuss- 
ed by  his  countrymen,  that  any  further  re- 
marks by  a  foreign  writer  might,  if  we  could 
overlook  the  extraordinary  discovery  of  Gui. 
zot,  be  supposed  to  possess  little  interest ; 
but  such  is  the  love  and  veneration  entertain- 
ed by  M.  de  Vericour  for  his  subject,  that  it 
becomes,  under  his  hands,  replete  with  inte- 
rest, and  to  us,  at  least,  invested  with  all  the 
charm  of  novelty.  Much  of  this,  no  doubt, 
arises  from  the  gratifying  and  unexpected 
style  in  which  the  work  is  written.  Hitherto 
such  a  subject  was  considered  forbidden 
ground  for  a  Frenchman,  above  all  others  ; 
but  such  has  been  the  rapid  course  of  events 
since  the  peace,  and  so  great  the  change  pro- 
duced by  the  free  intercourse  of  nations,  that 
the  literature  and  intellectual  character  of 
each  have  been  studied  and  appreciated  free 
from  the  prejudices  of  bygone  days,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  philosophic,  contemplation  and  im- 
partiality. The  results,  on  the  literature  of 
Europe  and  of  the  world,  are  manifest.  Every 
day  we  see  the  common  domain  enriched 
with  the  intellectual  fertility  of  different  lands, 
and  yielding  a  return  of  increased  knowledge 
and  happiness.  Every  hour  adds  to  the  pos- 
sessions and  enjoyments  of  all — in  rich  argosies 
wafted  from  the  shores  of  nations;  not  hurl- 
ing at  each  other,  as  of  yore,  the  thunderbolts 
of  war,  but  the  welcome  missives  of  books  and 
book-projects.  May  the  friends  of  man,  in  all 
nations,  labour  to  prolong  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  avert  the  demon  of  discord  from 
his  unwearied  task  !  Ours  is  done  when  we 
thus  briefly,  but  conscientiously,  recommend 
to  our  readers  the  work  of  M.  de  Vericour,  so 
honourable  to  his  study  and  just  appreciation 
of  Milton. 


A  splendid  work  is  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation at  Paris,  on  Ancient  Tapestry.  The 
object  is  to  give,  by  means  of  first-rate  cop- 
perplate engravings,  such  representations  of 
the  most  remarkable  specimens  extant,  as 
will  convey  to  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  a 
correct  and  elegant  picture  of  those  curious 
products  of  the  most  unwearied  industry  and 
taste.  The  work  will  be  completed  in  4  vols, 
folio,  each  consisting  of  ten  livraisons,  price 
15  francs,  plain  ;  40  on  India  paper,  and  70 
coloured.  Engravings  on  wood  will  also  be 
given,  consisting  of  portraits,  head  and  tail 
pieces,  &c.  serving  to  embellish  and  illustrate 
the  work. 


Since  the  Revue  Encyclopedique  was  giv- 
en up,  we  have  seen  no  work  that  fills  its 
place  so  well  as  the  Revue  Universelie,which 
is  conducted  on  the  same  plan,  as  the  former  ; 
and  to  those  who  subscribed  to  it  and  regret 
its  loss,  will  prove  a  welcome  substitute. 

A  new  edition  of  Brunet's  Manuel  du  Li- 

braire  is  announced  as  nearly  ready  for  the 

press,  with  the  supplement  incorporated,  and 

!  the  whole  so  revised  and  improved  ns  to  form 
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nearly  a  new  work.  The  appearance  of  this 
edition  has  been  accelerated  by  a  Belgian  re- 
print of  the  whole,  which  is  said  to  be  a  sad 
jumole,  and  utterly  unfitted  for  its  object. 

The  learned  society  of  the  Benedictines 
published,  in  1788,  the  first  volume  of  the 
works  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  were  about 
to  publish  the  second,  when  the  French  Re- 
volution  broke  out,  and  put  an  end  to  the  so- 
ciety and  its  labours.  The  MS.  of  the  second 
volume  having  lately  been  discovered,  it  is 
now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in 
eight  livraisons. 

De  Lamartine  has  just  published  a  new 
poem,  entitled,  La  Chute  d'un  Ange. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  has  a  new  work  on  Ame- 
rica in  the  press;  and  his  friend  and  fellow, 
traveller,  M.  de  Beaumont's  long-expected 
work  on  Ireland  is  also  announced. 


M.  Salvador,  a  Jewish  writer,  the  author  of 
some  interesting  works,  has  just  published  a 
work  on  Jesus  Christ  and  his  doctrines,  with 
the  History  of  the  Church  during  the  first 
century  ;  of  which  we  hope  shortly  to  give 
an  account. 


a  scientific  expedition  to  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  and  Spitzbergen,  the  leader  of 
which  is  M.  Gaimard,  the  naturalist,  who  con- 
ducted the  recent  expedition  to  Iceland  It 
is  said  that  Louis  Philippe,  who  travelled 
through  Sweden  and  Norway,  Lapland  and 
Finland  in  1795,  takes  a  paiticular  interest 
in  the  expedition,  and  has  himself  pointed 
out  the  objects  most  worthy  of  attention. 
The  Svveedish  government  lends  its  cordial 
assistance,  and  a  body  of  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  naturalists  and  engineers  are  to  join 
the  French  savans.  Some  of  the  party  are 
to  winter  in  Hammertest,  near  North  Cape. 
The  vessel  destined  for  Spitzbergen  is  to  at- 
tempt the  passage  northwards  to  the  North 
Pole.  Thus,  as  M.  d'Urville,  who  sailed  last 
year  in  command  of  the  Zelte  and  Astrolabe, 
had  orders  to  approach  the  south  pole  as  near 
as  possible,  the  French  government  will  have 
to  boast  that  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  science 
extended  at  the  same  time  from  pole  to  pole. 


SPAIN. 


A  collection  of  the  principal  Architectural 
Monuments  in  France,  in  the  Byzantine  and 
Gothic  styles,  is  now  in  course  of  publication, 
in  10  livraisons,  at  6  francs  50  centimes  each. 
The  appearance  of  such  a  work,  and  of  a  lit- 
tle volume  which  we  have  lately  read  with 
great  pleasure,  M  Les  Eglises  Gothiques,"  of 
whieh  we  are  happy  to  see  a  translation  an- 
nounced, is  a  proof  of  the  advances  now  mak- 
ing in  France  towards  a  better  appreciation 
and  care  of  her  valuable  remains  in  Gothic 
architecture. 

Mignet,  the  author  dC  the  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  is  now  writing  a  History 
of  the  French  Reformation,  and  has  for  this 
purpose  applied  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wei- 
mar for  the  use  of  the  Ernestine  and  Saxon 
Annals,  through  the  French  ambassador, 
Count  Larochefoucault. 


J.  J.  Porchat, Professor  of  Roman  Literature 
at  Lausanne,  has  by  his  "  Glamires  d'Esope" 
proved  himself  a  singularly  successful  fabu. 
list.  Even  French  critics  allow  that  he  comes 
nearest  of  any  writer  to  Lafontaine  ;  and  this 
praise  from  a  Frenchman  must  be  highly 
flattering  to  M.  Porchat.  His  ideas  and  ex- 
pressions are  both  novel  and  well  chosen.  In 
the  free  country  in  which  the  author  resides, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  state  his  political  opinions, 
which  saves  much  circumlocution. 


Colonel  Mitchell,  author  of  the  Life  of 
Wallenstein,  is  engaged  on  a  Life  of  Napo- 
leon, in  which  he  intends  directly  to  combat 
the  received  opinions  of  the  high  genius  of 
1he  French  Emperor. 

The  French  government  are  about  sending 


The  lovers  of  the  Spanish  drama  have  been 
put  in  possession  of  a  valuable  selection  of 
the  best  pieces,  from  its  origin  to  the  present 
time,  by  the  publication,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  of  the 
Tesoro  del  Tealro  Espanol,  por  Don  Eugenio 
de  Ochoa.  The  first  volume  contains  JNiora- 
tins'  excellent  work  on  the  Origin  ot  the  Spa- 
nish Theatre,  and  biographical  notices  and 
notes  are  interspersed,  which  add  greatly  to 
the  value  and  interest  of  the  publication.  The 
work  is  printed  at  Paris,  by  Baudry. 

The  theatres  of  Madrid  were  of  late  over- 
flowing nightly  to  see  a  dramatic  curiosity, 
a  play  written  by  an  uneducated  and  wholly 
illiterate  man,  a  serjeant  in  the  Spanish  army. 
The  singularity  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  produced  is  said  to  be  the  least 
merit  of  El  Trovador,  so  the  piece  is  called, 
which  is  admitted  by  competent  judges,  and 
there  are  few  so  severe  as  the  Spaniards,  to 
develop  dramatic  talent  of  a  very  high  order. 

Another  dramatic  effort  of  even  higher,  but 
more  cultivated  powers.  U  a  production  enti- 
tled El  Amante,  or  The  Lover,  the  author  of 
which,  however,  is  the  son  of  a  German  se 
tied  in  Spain,  and  like  the  preceding,  in 
rather  humble  life. 

The  suceess  of  these  two  dramas  has  been 
prodigious. 


ITALY. 


There  has  lately  been  found  in  the  Vati- 
can library  a  manuscript  containing  songs 
written  and  composed  by  Abelard,  with  the 
original  musical  notation.  The  Abbe  Baini 
is  employed  in  rendering  them  into  the  mod- 
ern notes,  and  a  German  savant,  to  whom 
this  curious  and  valuable  discovery  is  owing, 
hopes  shortly  to  be  able  to  publish  it. 
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The  Trieste  bookseller,  Marenigh,  has  un- 
dertaken the  publication  of  a  splendid  edition 
of  Tasso's  "  Gerusalemme  Liberata,''  which 
is  s;iid  to  excel  every  thing  that  has  been 
lately  published  in  Italy.  It  will  appear  in 
about  twenty -one  puis,  each  embellished 
with  a  splendid  engraving,  by  the  famous 
Raphael  Morghen.  Tasso's  Life,  his  Funer- 
al Speech,  the  parallel  of  Metastasio  between 
Godredo  and  Orlando,  and  Tasso's  Portrait, 
engraved  by  one  of  the  iirst  masters,  will 
unite  to  render  this  a  most  splendid  and  val- 
uable edition. 


RUSSIA. 

The  Commercial  GazelteofSt.  Petersburg 
contains  a  detailed  statement  of  the  produce 
of  gold  and  platina  from  the  mines  of  the 
Ural,  during  1837  ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  quantity  of  gold  from  the  govern- 
ment mines  was  131  poods :  and  from  those 
belonging  to  individuals,  178  poods  23  lbs. 

The  platina  obtained  from  the  government 
mines  was  only  16  lbs.,  and  that  from  those 
belonging  to  individuals  118  poods  12  lbs. 
The  aggregate  quantity  of  gold  from  the 
Ural  mines,  including  fractions,  was  there- 
fore 309  poods  23  lbs.;  and  of  platina,  118 
poods  28  lbs.  The  same  journal  also  states 
that  the  gold  mines  of  Siberia  produced  130 
poods,  and  that  30  poods  more  were  extract- 
ed from  the  silver  mines  of  Altai  and  Nert- 
chinsk,  which,  added  to  the  produce  of  the 
Ural  mines,  made  the  total  amount  of  gold 
obtained  during  the  year,  in  Russia,  470 
poods,  being  48  poods  more  than  in  1836. 
The  pood  is  equal  to  about  40  lbs. 


riod  of  thirteen  years.  The  highest  amount 
of  gold  raised  was  in  1834,  when  there  were 
obtained  898,000  dollars.  Last  year  only 
282,000  in  gold  were  obtained  from  the 
mines  of  the  United  States.  The  mines  of 
Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia, have  produced  the  greater  portion  of 
gold.  The  total  quantity  raised  in  the  period 
stated  is  5,126;500.  The  official  return 
states,  the  production  of  the  mines  went  on 
increasing  from  1824,  when  the  first  gold 
was  collected  in  North  Carolina,  to  1834, 
when  it  had  reached  its  maximum,  namely, 
898,000.  From  this  time  it  has  declined,  so 
as  to  have  been  reduced  in  the  last  year  to 
282,000. 


SERVIA. 

The  following  works,  original  and  trans- 
lated, have  been  printed  in  the  Servian  lan- 
guage, at  Belgrade  and  Kragujevaty  : 

Life  and  Adventures  of  Demetrius  Obrado- 
vitch. 

Letters  of  Dositheus  Obradovitch ;  i.  e.  a 
continuation  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Demetrius  Obradovitch. 

Fables  of  Esop  and  others. 

Motal  Tales. 

Ethics  from  Soave. 

Moral  Tales. 

Moral  Tales. 

The  Garland  of  the  Alphabet. 

The  Omega. 

Advice  to  Married  Persons.     Belgrade. 

Pizarro,  from  Sheridan. 

Gil  Bias,  5  vols. 

Moral  Tales,  by  Anne  Obrenovitch.  Bel- 
grade. 

National  Proverbs.     Cettigne. 


A  human  skeleton  has  been  brought  to 
Baltimore  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is 
perfect,  and  8  feet  9  inches  high.  "There 
were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days !" 
Antiquarians  have  been  of  opinion  that  this 
continent  was  inhabited  by  a  gigantic  race 
of  men,  antecedently  to  the  Indians,  who 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  so-called 
'' Aborigines  ;"  and  the  circumstance  of  co- 
lossal skeletons  and  human  bones  being 
found  in  the  ancient  mounds  of  the  far  west, 
would  seem  to  favour  the  supposition.  It  is 
clear  that  the  ancient  animals  of  North 
America  were  of  immense  size,  the  Masto- 
don (Mammoth),  to  wit,  the  bones  of  which 
are  quite  common;  and  the  Indian  tribes 
iiave  traditions  of  the  great  beast  that  crush- 
ed the  pine  trees  in  his  walk,  and  fed  upon 
the  tall  branches  of  the  forest,  or  devoured 
men  and  cattle. 


MEXICO. 

Don  Manuel  de  Naxera,  a  learned  native 
of  Mexico,  and  well  known  for  his  researches 
in  the  Ottomi  language  of  that  country,  has 
in  the  attempt  to  decipher  the  old  Mexican 
character  succeeded,  he  considers,  so  far  as 
to  discover  the  distinctive  signs  of  verbs  and 
substantives.  A  report  of  his  labours  hith- 
erto may  be  expected  shortly. 


UNITED  STATES. 
Gold  Mines.— The  return  embraces  a  pe- 


A  work  has  lately  appeared  calculated  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  our  historian  Rob- 
ertson, from  the  charges  of  perversion  and 
exaggeration,  heaped  upon  him  by  the  Span- 
iards, in  his  account  of  the  conquest  of  Mex- 
ico. It  is  entitled  ''Crueldades  de  los  Es- 
panoles,"  and  is  compiled  from  native  au- 
thorities. 


PERU-BOLIVIA. 

There  has  lately  been  published  in  Span- 
ish at  Lima,  the  account  of  a  voyage  on  the 
Amazon  River  from  Lima,  by  Sen.  Ascarate. 
It  is  singularly  illustrative  of  the  narrative  of 
Smythe. 
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EGYPT. 

The  Egyptian  Society. — An  Egyptian  So- 
ciety has  been  formed  at  (Cairo)  Kahira,  of 
which  Alfred  S.  Walne,  Esq.  her  Majesty's 
Vice-Consul,  is  honorary  secretary.  The 
first  annual  Report  has  appeared. 

It  states  that  a  literary  union  is  now  form- 
ed where  nothing  of  the  kind  existed  before, 
and  will  only  require  time  to  render  it  emi- 
nently serviceable  to  antiquarian,  literary  or 
scientific  research. 

The  number  of  members  (twenty)  is  com- 
plete, and  twenty-three  honorary  or  associate 
members  have  joined  the  society  already. 

Many  interesting  volumes  on  the  East 
have  been  contributed  by  various  persons. 

The  funds  are — 

RECEIPTS.  P. 

Donations,  3,599 

Subscriptions,  9,028    10 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Fitting  up  the  temporary  rooms 

of  the  Society, 
Printing  Prospectus, 
Purchase  of  Books, 
Stationery  and  Binding, 
Incidental  Expenses, 


4,614    15 
The  balance,  P.  8,012  :  35  is  available  for 
the  purchase  of  standard  works  for  the  li- 
brary. 

The  society  invite  communications. 
The  objects  of  the  association  are : — 1st. 
To  form  a  rendezvous  for  travellers,  with  the 
view  of  associating  literary  and  scientific 
men  who  may  from  time  to  time  visit  Egypt. 
2d.  To  collect  and  record  information  rela. 
tive  to  Egypt  and  to  those  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  which  are  connected  with,  or  tributary 
to  this  country.  3d.  To  facilitate  research, 
by  enabling  travellers  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  information  as  it  may  be  in  the  power 
of  the  society  to  obtain,  and  by  offering  them 
the  advantage  of  a  library  of  reference  con- 
taining the  most  valuable  works  on  the 
East.  The  Egyptian  Society  is  open  to 
gentlemen  of  all  nations,  and  is  composed  of 
Members,  Honorary  Members,  and  Associate 
Members.  The  members  (the  number  of 
whom  is  at  present  limited  to  twenty)  are  the 
trustees  of  the  institution,  direct  the  disposal 
of  the  funds,  and  have  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  society.  To  be  eligible  as  a 
member,  a  gentleman  must  have  been  at 
least  one  year  an  associate  member,  and  be 
recommended  in  writing  by  three  members. 
The  election  must  take  place  at  a  general 
meeting,  and  be  by  ballot,  one  black  ball  to 
exclude.  Members  pay  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  one  guinea,  but  those  elected  after  the 
25th  March,  1837,  will  pay  in  addition  an 
admittance  fee  of  one  guinea.  The  contribu- 
tion often  guineas  at  once  constitutes  a  life- 
member.  Honorary  members  will  be  elected 
only  from  literary  and  scientific  men,  who 
have  particularly  distinguished   themselves 


in  relation  to  Egypt,  or  from  gentlemen  who 
have  especially  promoted  the  objects  and  in- 
terests of  the  society.  With  the  exception  of 
taking  a  part  in  the  government  ot  the  soci- 
ety, associate  members  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
leges as  the  members.  To  be  eligible  as  an 
associate  member,  a  gentleman,  if  not  usually 
resident  in,  must  at  least  have  visited  Egypt, 
and  have  parsed  two  months  either  in  this 
country,  or  in  those  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia 
which  are  immediately  connected  with,  or 
tributary  to  it.  It  is  necessary  that  he  be 
recommended  in  writtng  by  two  members  ; 
the  election  must  take  place  at  a  general 
meeting  and  be  by  ballot,  two  black  balls  to 
exclude.  Associate  members  pay  an  annual 
subscription  of  one  guinea.  The  contribution 
of  five  guineas  at  once  constitutes  a  life  as- 
sociate member.  The  president,  treasurer, 
secretary  and  council  of  management,  are 
annually  elected  from  the  members. 

Honorary  Members,  The  Right  Honoura- 
ble Lord  Prudhoe;  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Esq. — 
President,  A.  C.  Harris,  Esq. —  Treasurer, 
P.  Taylor,  Esq. — Honorary  Secretary,  A. 
Walne,  Esq, — Members,  H.  C.  Agnew,  Fsq.; 
T.  Bell,  Esq.;  M.  Bonfort;  Lieut.-Colonel 
Campbell ;  M.  Laurin  ;  M.  Fresnel ;  G.  Glid- 
don,  Esq.;  J.  Hanny,  Esq. ;  Hikekvan  Effen- 
di;  J.  Laidlaw,  Esq.;  Rev.  R.  T.  Leider;  M. 
Linant;  W.  Peel,  Esq  ;  M.  Piozin,  Esq.;  A. 
Thurburn,  Esq. ;  R.  Thurburn,  Esq. ;  M. 
Tippel;  J.  Traill,  Esq. — Non-resident  Asso- 
ciate Members,  R  Corden,  Esq. ;  Dr.  W.  P. 
Cumming;  R.  Goff,  Esq. ;  M.  A.  De  Holyns- 
ky;  M.  E.  De  Holynski:  Sir  F.  Hopkins, 
Bart. ;  E.  K.  A.  Hume,  Esq.  ;  Lord  Lindsay  ; 
W.  W.  Ramsay,  Esq. ;  Hon.  M.  Rowley ; 
Lieut.  Wellsted,  R.  J.  N. ;  Dr.  Wilson  ;  Rev. 
J.  Wolffe. — Resident  Associate  Members,  M. 
le  Chevalier  D?Anastasy  ;  M.  Caviglia  ;  M. 
Dumreicher;  M.  De  Lesseps ;  M.  Lubbert; 
M.  Matthieu ;  Dr.  Pruner. 


Remarkable  Antiquities  obtained  by  Dr. 
Lowe. — Since  our  last  Dr.  Lowe  writes  from 
Thebes,  under  date  of  January  21st,  that  he 
has  been  as  far  as  Darrand  Samneh  in  Ethi- 
opia, and  might  have  gone  farther,  but  found, 
after  eight  days  spent  in  the  Ethiopian  des- 
ert, that  for  whatever  he  wanted  he  could  get 
nothing  from  his  servants  but  the  words  rack, 
maksour,  matt — stolen,  broken,  dead  !  He 
met  Dr.  Bowring  at  Esneh,  in  his  way  from 
Essouan  to  Kahira,  and  says  that  that  gentle- 
man had  obtained  from  the  pacha  letters  to 
abolish  the  slave-trade  entirely,  and  expected 
similar  success  regarding  the  Abyssinian 
war. 

The  learned  Doctor  further  states,  that 
could  he  read  hieroglyphics  as  freely  as 
his  mother  tongue,  there  are  enough  in- 
scriptions to  employ  him  for  six  months  at 
Thebes,  which  city  he  very  happily  desig- 
nates, "a  forest  of  monuments" — ''the 
London  of  Egypt."  He  has  also  picked 
up  much  information  respecting  the  Kara- 
ites (lately  in  London),  and  Irusted  to 
learn  something  of  their  literati  in  Kahira. 

Among  the  antiquities    in  Dr.   Lowe's 
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possession  are,  'he  writes,  a  ring  at  least 
1253  years  old,  with  the  cufic  inscription, 

TO  HIM  IS  THE  RELIGION  OP  IBRAHIM.      The  im- 

pression  of  this  ring  is  on  the  wax  of  the 
Doctor's  letter.  The  Arabs,  he  observes, 
called  themselves  so  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Islam.  (See  also  Foreign  Quarter- 
ly Review,  Oct.  1836,  Art.  "  Arabia.")  He 
has  also,  he  states,  "  a  beautiful  polished 
case,  belonging  to  Rameses  the  Great, 
3338  years  old."  Likewise,  "a  ring  to 
which  all  the  instruments  of  masonry  are 
attached  j"  it  is  "  cleverly  executed,"  and 
is  intended  by  Dr.  Ldwe  as  a  present  to  his 
royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 


The  German  traveller,  Albo  von  Katte, 
who,  from  Arabia  passed  over  to  Abys- 
sinia in  July,  1836,  returned  in  December 
last  to  Cairo,  where  he  is  engaged  in  writ- 
ing the  history  of  his  adventures.  He  i.<; 
said  to  be  a  man  of  some  science,  and  to 
have  been  well  provided  with  instruments; 
yet,  as  we  know  that  he  was  soon  robbed 
of  these,  that  he  was  a  long  time  afflicted 
with  ophthalmia,  and  never  penetrated  be- 
yond Tigre,  we  do  not  expect  to  find  much 
that  is  valuable  or  novel  in  his  narrative. 
His  losses  and  sufferings,  however,  have 
by  no  means  damped  his  courage.  Incited, 
we  are  told,  by  the  accounts  which  he  has 
received  from  the  black  merchants  and 
pilgrims  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  respecting 
the  facility  of  penetrating  into  the  heart  of 
Africa  from  the  east,  by  the  way  of  Dar- 
fur,  Beghirme,  Bornu,  &c.  to  Timbuctil,  he 
has  determined  to  make  the  attempt. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  portion  of  this 
route  which  was  once  most  formidable,  is 
now  become  safe  and  easy  under  the  sway 
of  Mohammed  Ali. 


Singular  Discovery  by  Colonel  Vyse. — 
Colonel  Vyse,  who  is  carrying  on  excava- 
tions at  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh  on  a  mag- 
ficent  scale,  has  already  been  rewarded 
for  his  labours  as  they  best  deserve.  He 
has  discovered  no  less  than  three  cham- 
bers over  the  king's  chamber  in  the  Great 
Pyramid:  they  are,  however,  mere  entre- 
sols to  take  oif  the  superincumbent  weight, 
and  contain  nothing.  Colonel  Vyse  has 
designated  two  of  these  chambers  by  the 
names  of  Nelson  and  Wellington  ;  the  third 
he  has  devoted  to  a  lady  of  rank.  The 
last  is  remarkable  as  contain- 
ing this  cartouch  ;  vide  "  e" 
of  the  unplaced  kings  in  Wil- 
kinson's plates.  Rosellim, 
who  found  the  name  in  one  of 
the  tombs,  reads  Seamphis. 

This  curious  discovery  es- 
tablishes that  the  Pyramids 
were  not  built  anterior  to  the 
use  of  hieroglyphics,  and  that  Sephis  was 
the  builder,  as  stated  by  Manetho. 

Many  other  highly  interesting  things  are 
also  brought  to  light,  but  cannot  be  enu- 
merated here. 


NUBIA. 

The  language  of  this  country  is  at  last 
likely  to  come  under  the  notice  of  learned 
Europeans,  Dr.  Lowe  having,  during  his 
residence  there,  completed  a  Nubian 
Grammar  and  Vocabulary,  the  first  ever 
compiled,  as  the  language  has  never  be- 
fore been  reduced  to  writing,  and  which 
will  be  published  immediately  on  the  learn- 
ed author's  return  to  England. 

This  tongue  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
Berber  dialects  of  Algiers  or  Dongola,  or 
any  other  known  to  Dr.  Lowe. 

The  Doctor  has  also  procured  some  spe- 
cimens of  Nubian  poetry. 


H1NDOOSTAN. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Marshman.  the  Chinese  scholar 
and  missionary,  at  Serampore  on  the  5th 
December,  1836,  in  his  seventieth  year. 

He  was  born  in  April,  1768,  at  Westbury 
Leigh,  in  "Wilts,  of  an  obscure  parentage, 
but  traced  his  decent  back  to  an  officer  in 
Oliver  Cromwell's  army,  and  who,  at  the 
restoration,  abandoned  the  service. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Marshman  was  origin- 
ally a  tailor,  but  settled  at  "Westbury  as  a 
weaver,  and  married  there.  At  the  age  of 
eight,  young  Marshman  displayed  an  ex- 
treme propensity  to  reading;  his  studies, 
though  from  his  circumstances  necessari- 
ly desultory,  were  unremitting.  He  would 
often  travel  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  borrow 
a  book.  At  the  age  of  twelve  his  memory 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  history  were 
astonishing.  This  faculty  he  retained  to 
the  last.  At  fifteen  he  was  placed  with  a 
bookseller  in  London  ;  at  seventeen  he  re- 
turned to  the  country,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  had  perused 
more  than  500  volumes. 

He  now  studied  Latin,  and  applied  him- 
self to  reading  works  on  divinity,  without 
any  distinction  of  sect.  At  twenty-three 
he  married  Miss  Clarke,  the  daughter  of  a 
Baptist  minister,  and  at  twenty-five  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  mastership  in  a 
school  at  Bristol,  w7ith  a  salary  of  40/.  per 
annum.  His  leisure  hours  were  occupied 
by  a  school  of  his  own,  and  Mr.  Rich,  the 
late  learned  and  assiduous  British  Consul 
at  Bagdad,  was  one  of  his  pupils.  Marsh- 
man subsequently  entered  as  a  student,  at 
Dr.  Ryland's  Baptist  Seminary,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic. 

In  1799  he  went  out  as  a  missionary  to 
join  Dr.  Carey  in  India,  and  landed  at  Se- 
rampore in  October  of  that  year.  The 
mischiefs  created  by  excess  of  missionary 
zeal  in  various  places,  were  however  a 
subject  of  just  apprehension  to  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  at  that  time:  and  the  more,  as  seve- 
ral French  priests  were  acting  as  emissa- 
ries of  their  government  in  India,  and  an 
invasion  of  the  English  dominions  there 
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was  expected.  A  whimsical  error  added 
to  those  suspicions:  the  arrival  of  Marsh- 
man  was  announced  as  that  of  a  Papist, 
instead  of  a  Baptist  missionary,  and  the 
vigilance  of  Lord  Wellesley  refused  the  ship 
a  port  clearance,  unless  the  captain  would 
engage  to  take  back  the  obnoxious  Papist. 
The  mistake  was  explained;  but  Marsh- 
man,  with  his  companions,  found  it  more 
eligible  to  remain  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Danish  authorities.  Dr.  Carey  soon  after 
joined  them,  and  hence  originated  the  Se- 
rampore  mission. 

The  difficulties  experienced  previous  to 
obtaining  the  charter  of  1813,  which  grant- 
ed free  access  for  missionaries  to  India, 
had  probably  the  salutary  effect  of  re- 
straining the  superincumbent  zeal  of  that 
class  generally,  and  which  has  led  to  such 
disastrous  results  in  places  where  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  authorities  has  unhappily 
slumbered.  The  conduct  of  the  joint-la 
bourers,  Ward,  Marshman,  and  Carey, 
was,  however,  above  all  praise;  and,  in 
addition  to  his  sacred  duties,  the  subject 
of  this  notice  undertook  in  1806  the  study 
of  Chinese,  and  published  subsequently  a 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  that 
tongue  and  also  a  grammar.  He  princi- 
pally contributed  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
Loll-Bazar  Chapel  in  Calcutta,  by  going 
from  house  to  house  to  solicit  contribu- 
tions, for  which  he  was  personated  "  as  a 
pious  missionary  begging  subscriptions  " 
at  a  masqued  ball  given  to  Lord  Minto. 
The  jest  was  extremely  successful,  and  the 
pious  representative  was  said  to  have 
reaped  an  ample  harvest  by  his  ingenuity. 
Marshman,  who  appears  to  have  viewed 
the  matter  in  a  serious  light,  and  was  pro- 
bahly  ignorant  that  similar  freaks  in  Eng- 
land have  had  equal  success,  endeavoured 
idly,  but  with  honest  simplicity,  to  discover 
his  rival  of  an  hour,*  and  render  him  a  fel- 
low-labourers of  the  vineyard  in  earnest, 
by  inducing  him  to  refund  his  acquisitions. 
Dr.  Leyden,  however,  though  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  the  pseudo  missionary, 
would  never  disclose  it,  and  seems  to 
have  considered  the  affair  in  its  real  light. 
This  appears  to  have  offended  Dr.  Marsh- 
man. 

The  establishment  of  the  admirable  Be- 
nevolent Institution  at  Calcutta  was  the 
joint  work  of  Leyden,  Hare,  and  Marsh 
man;  the  latter  became  secretary,  and  re- 
tained  the  office  during  his  life.  He  also 
assisted  Dr.  Carey  in  translating  the  three 
volumes  of  the  Ramayuna,  published  in 
English. 

In  1S26  he  returned  to  England,  and 
urged  every  where  in  public  addresses 
while  travelling  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  the  cause  of  missions.  He 
thence  proceeded  to  Denmark,  and  recei- 
ved from  Frederick  VI.  a  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration for  the  College  of  Serampore,  to 
which  he  returned  in  May  1829.     His  ex- 


ertions in  the  sscred  cause  of  religion  were 
unremitting  to  the  last,  though  his  mind 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  demise  of  Mr. 
Carey  in  June,  1834,  after  a  close  co-ope- 
ration of  thirty-five  years  ;  and  the  painful 
death  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Haviland,  in 
October  last,  gave  a  final  blow  to  his  sys- 
tem, from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
thoroughly  rallied. 

Tall,  strong,  and  of  an  iron  constitution, 
Dr.  Marshman  braved  the  climate  of  India 
without  any  ill  effects.  He  arose  at  four  to 
commence  the  business  of  the  day.  His 
knowledge  and  amiability  rendered  him  a 
delightful  companion  ;  to  his  inferiors  he 
conducted  himself  with  gentleness  and  humi- 
lity ;  and  as  a  husband  and  a  parent,  he  was 
unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable.  Mrs.  Marsh- 
man, who  died,  we  believe,  about  ten  years 
before  her  husband,  bore  him  twelve  children; 
five  of  whom  have  survived  their  father. 

Piety,  firmness,  energy,  and  preseverance, 
were  the  characteristics  of  Dr.  Marshman. 
To  the  labours  of  the  mission  he  was  a  de- 
votee without  bigotry  ;  and  evinced  singular 
personal  disinterestness  in  all  pecuniary  mat- 
ters. 


Thuggees. — The  readers  of  our  last  num- 
ber (XL1.)  will  be  suprised  to  learn  that  a  no- 
torious Thug  has  arrived  at  Madras,  where, 
it  is  stated,  two  hundred  of  the  same  craft 
are  to  be  found  "  practising  their  vocation  !" 

The  wild  Khonds  of  the  Ghoomsoor  coun- 
try bring  up  children  expressly  for  sacrifice; 
above  100  have  lately  been  rescued  by  a  re- 
cent expedition  under  Col.  Campbell. 

Near  Madras  children  are  stolen  for  a  re- 
gularly established  traffic  by  the  natives. 

An  Anglo-Persian  map  of  India,  by  Mr. 
Tassin,  has  been  recently  published  at  Cal- 
cutta, in  six  sheets. 


The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  collecting  mate- 
rials for  the  Early  History  of  Christianity 
in  India,  and  has  procured  various  documents, 
it  is  said  of  considerable  importance,  as 
throwing  a  light  upon  the  difficult  and  ob- 
scure question  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Nes- 
torian  and  Armenian  churches. 


Asiatic  Journal,  May. 


Bombay. — The  last  dawk  (or  post)  from 
Bombay  to  Calcutta  weighs  about  two 
maunds  or  160  lb.,  containing  1500  covers, 
including  newspapers.  An  extraordinary 
increase  of  communication. 


In  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Calcutta, 
it  was  proposed  to  petition  government  for 
continuing  the  commerce  by  the  Red  Sea, 
even  if  steamers  should  be  dispatched  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 


A  petition  has  been  signed  by  thousands 
of  natives  praying  the  government  to  insti- 
tute Sanscrit  schools,  in  order  that  one  ge- 
neral language  may  supersede  the  many  dia- 
lects of  Bengal. 
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FARTHER  INDIA. 

Black  tea  is  now  manufactured  in  our  re- 
cent possession  of  Suddiya,  in  Upper  Assam, 
by  Chinamen,  under  precisely  the  same  pro- 
cess as  in  China,  and  which,  though  simple, 
requires  the  utmost  skill  and  delicacy.  The 
tea  grown  on  the  sunny  sides  of  mountains 
is  the  best,  but  must  be  kept  twelve  months 
before  it  is  drank,  as  new  tea  produces  un- 
pleasant symptoms  even  in  China. 

Shade  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
plant  unless  it  is  brought  out  of  the  jungle, 
but  those  planted  in  the  shade  succeed  better 
than  when  exposed  to  the  sun. — Asiatic 
Journal. 

So  far  as  can  bejudged  from  appearances, 
the  Assam  tea  is  considered  equal  to  that  of 
China,  and  has  officially  been  pronounced 
marketable.  The  difficulty  now  is  the  lead  for 
packing,  of  which  the  Chinese  use  a  peculiar 
quality. 

Burmah. — The  "  schoolmaster  abroad  " 
has  arrived  lately  at  Burmah,  for  a  periodi- 
cal paper  has  recently  been  undertaken  at 
Maulmein.  Forty  of  the  natives  have  sub- 
scribed to  it,  and  it  gains  ground  considera- 
bly among  them. 

The  present  king  of  Burmah,  talking  with 
Col.  Burney  on  the  articles  commenting  upon 
his  conduct  in  the  Bengal  newspapers,  and 
which  have  been  both  frequent  and  severe 
in  their  strictures,  declared  that  he  did  not 
care  what  they  said  of  him,  as  he  meant  to 
establish  a  paper  in  his  own  behalf. 


CHINA. 

The  importation  of  Opium  into  China, 
which  was  formerly  allowed  as  a  medicine, 
but  ever  since  1799  has  been  strictly  prohibi- 
ted, is  now,  according  to  the  latest  accounts 
from  Canton,  permitted,  on  payment  of  an 
impost  dnty  of  3  teals,  3  maies,  and  8  carda- 
rym,  per  pical,  besides  over  and  above  the 
payment  (to  be  hereafter  fixed)  to  be  made 
to  the  office  of  the  Hoppo  ;  the  trade  in  Opi- 
um is  to  be  carried  on  by  the  means  of  the 
Hong  merchants  ;  and  lastly  the  trade  shall 
be  by  barter  for  other  goods,  and  every  pur- 
chase made  for  silver  in  base  or  in  foreign 
coin,  shall  be  punished  by  the  destructionof 
the  opium  and  confiscation  of  the  silver  paid 
for  it.  The  motives  of  this  important  reso- 
lution of  the  Chinese  government  are,  that 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  penalties,  smug- 
glinghas  increased,  because  it  is  so  profitable. 
—  Times,  May,  1837. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Abyssinia. — It  has  long  been  desired  by 
oriental  scholars,  that  the  Ethiopic  MS.  of 
the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  brought  by 
Bruce  from  Abyssinia,  and  deposited  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  should  be  published  in  the 
original.  No  one,  however,  seemed  dispos- 
ed for  such  a  task,  until  the  present  archbis- 
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chop  of  Cashel,  formerly  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  and  well  known  by 
his  many  valuable  and  learned  writings,  has 
set  about  the  work,  which  is  now  in  press. 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  it  happens  that 
Dr.  Hoffman  of  Jena,  has  also  just  announc- 
ed a  similar  publication  of  the  text  of  Enoch, 
from  a  MS.  brought  to  Europe  by  Ruppel, 
the  traveller. 


A  map  of  the  world,  equally  interesting  to 
native  and  foreign  readers  of  our  Journal, 
has  just  been  published,  in  two  sheets,  by 
Mr.  Wyld,  of  Charing  Cross.  It  marks  in 
different  colours,  over  the  extent  of  countries, 
the  great  predominating  classes  of  religions, 
with  the  language  spoken  in  each,  and  into 
which  a  translation  of  the  Bible  have  been 
made  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety. Also  the  number  of  inhabitante  and 
the  proportion  of  Christians,  &c.  &c.  It  is 
equally  curious  and  interesting. 


Universal  Literary  Cabinet. — Our  rea- 
ders will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  foreign  newspapers  in  London 
no  longer  exists.  An  institution,  entitled  as 
above,  is  opened  in  St.  James's  Street,  and  is 
intended  to  receive  all  foreign  newspapers 
and  light  reading,  with  which  the  tables  are 
absolutely  heaped.  The  English  newspapers 
also,  provincial  and  of  the  capital,  are  to  be 
seen  there.  It  is  also  an  Agency  Office  for 
advertisements  for  all  the  Journals  of  Europe. 

The  subscription  is  trifling. 


We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  scheme  set, 
on  foot  by  M.  Alexander  Vattemara  for  in- 
stituting a  regular  exchange  of  duplicates  of 
books,  MS.,  collections  of  natural  history, 
&c.&c.in  the  public  libraries  and  institutions 
of  Europe,  meets  such  general  patronage,  as 
removing  one  great  obstacle  to  the  labours 
of  learning  in  every  country,  and  facilitating 
also  the  literary  intercourse  of  nations.  The 
importance  of  M.  Valtemara's  undertaking 
may  be  gathered  from  the  simple  fact,  that 
in  a  single  library,  that  of  Munich,  there  are 
no  less  then  200,000  duplicates  of  books  ; 
that  a  large  number  of  books,  printed  be- 
tween 1457  and  1520,  are  included  in  the 
duplicates  at  the  library  at  Vienna,  and 
25,000  duplicates  in  the  entomological  por- 
tion of  the  Brazilian  museum  alone  in  that 
city,  while  St.  Petersburg  possesses  even  a 
duplicate  mammoth. 

Not  less  curio  is,  though  less  important, 
is  the  extraordinary  collection  made  by  M. 
Vattemara,  of  drawings  by  the  first  artists  of 
every  country  in  Europe,  verses  by  its  first 
poets,  Moore,  Scott  aud  Byron  included,  in 
their  own  writing  ;  and  the  autographs  of 
all  remarkable  personages,  including  our 
youthful  and  beloved  Queen,  the  King  of 
France,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  &c.  Six 
numbers  of  this  work,  the  Album  Cosmopo- 
lite, which  numbers  our  gracious  majesty 
and  several  of  the  imperial  family  of  Europe 
among  itssubscribers,have  already  appeared. 
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landischen  Kirche.     With  5  Plates.  8vo. 

Leipz.  2s.  6d. 
Pausaniae  Descriptio  Graeciae,  apparatu 

critico,  interpretatione  latina  etindicibus 

instruxerunt  J  H.  C.  Schubart  et  Chr. 

Walz.     Vol  1.     Royal  8vo  Lips.  13s.  6d. 
Platon's  Apologie  des  Socrates,  iibersetzt 

und  erlautert  fur  gebildete  Leser  von   F. 

A,  Nusslin.    8vo.    Mannheim.  3s. 
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Sack's  K.  H.,  christliche  Polemik.  8vo. 
Hamburg.    7s. 

Snarling,  C.  E.,  de  paulo  Apostolo  ej usque 
aaVyersariia  commentalio.  8vo.  Copen- 
hagen.   5s. 

Schmidt,  Max.,  Commentatio  de  Tempore, 
quo  ab  Aristotle  libri  de  Arte  Rhetorica 
conscriptiet  editi  sint.  4to.  Helce.  Is.  6d. 

Seidel,  C,  das  Kreuz  in  der  Mark,  &c. 
12mo.     Berlin.     7s. 

Spitta,  C.  J.  P.,  Psalter  and  Harfe,  eine 
Sammlung  christlicher  Lieder  zur  haus- 
lichen  Erbauung.  5th  Edition.  8vo.  Lei- 
pzig.  3s. 

Stegmann,  C.T.,  Dicta  Classica  Vet.  Test, 
post  G.  L.  Baueri  curav.  Pars  1.  8vo. 
Lips.    4s. 

Sydon's,  Ad.,  Sammlung  geistlicher  Vor- 
trage.     8vo.     Berlin.     8s. 

Tiibinger  Zeitschrift  fiir  1838.  4  Parts. 
8vo.     16s. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Freyburg,  Max.  Freiherr  von.  bayerische 
Gesetzgebung  und  Staatsverwaltung, 
4to.     Leipzig.     10s.  6d. 

Hennequin,  Traite  de  Legislation  et  de  Ju- 
risprudence suivant  l'ordre  du  Code 
civil,  deuzieme  Livre.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  Paris. 
8s. 

Mirufs,  A.,  die  preussisshe  Handels-Geset- 
zgebung.  2d  Edition.  8vo,  Berlin.  12s.  6d. 

Miihlenbruch,  C.  F.,  Lehrbuch  des  Pandeck- 
ten-Rechts.    2d  Edition.     3  Vols.     18s. 

Petri  Blessensis  Speculum  Juris  canonici, 
e  codice  manuscripto,  edidit  T.  A.  Rei- 
mar.     8vo.     Berlin.    4s.  6d. 

Sartorius,  J.  B.,  Lehre  von  der  Widerklage 
nach  dem  gemeinen  deutschen  Civilpro- 
zesse.     8vo.     Erlangen.     9s.  6d. 

Staats-Lexicon,  herausgegeben  von  Carl 
von  Rotteck.  und  Carl  Welcker.  Vols.  I. 
to  VI.     8vo.     Altona.    21.  12s.  6d. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

BayrhofFer,  K.  T.,  die  Idee  und  Geschichte 
der  Philosophic  8vo.     Leipzig.     12s. 

Fischer,  F.,  Lehrbuch  der  Psychologie  fiir 
akademische  Vorlesungen  und  Gymna- 
sialvortrage.     8vo.     Basil.     3s.  6d. 

Kant's  Irani.,  sammtliche  Werke,  heraus- 
gegeben von  Rosenkranx  und  Schu- 
bert. Vols.  I.  to  IX.  8vo.  Leipzig.  1/. 
2s.  6d. 

« Menschenkunde,  oderphilo- 

sophische  Anthropologic,  herausgege- 
ben von  F.  C.  Starke.  New  Edition.— 
8vo.     Quedlinb.    7s. 

Kant's  Imm.,  vorziigliche  kleine  Schriften 
und  Aufsatze,  herausgegeben  von  F.  C. 
Starke.    2  Vols.     8vo.     Quedlinb.    9s. 

goldenes  Schatzkastlein,  herau- 

sgegben  von  Dr.  Bergk.  New  Edition. 
Quedlinb.     2s.  6d. 

Krause's  K.  C.  F.,  handschriftlicher  Nach- 
lass,  herausgegeben  von  Freunden  und 
Schiilern  desselbern.  lste  Abtheilung, 
2te    Reihe.    6s. 

Mendelsohn's,  Moses,  sammtliche  Werke. 


In  one  Volume,  with  Portrait^  in  2  Parts, 
royal  8vo.     Wien.     18s 

J.,  1  heori;-  der  int'erpuncktion  :  us 
der  Idee  des  Satzes  entwickelt.  8vo. 
Lips.     3s.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Hansen,  A.,  Fundamenta  nova  investiga- 
tionis  orbitae  verse  quam  luna  perlustrat 
«fec.    4to.     Gotha.    1/.  10s 

Lacroix,  S.  F.,  Essais  sur  V  Enseignement 
en  general,  et  sur  celui  des  Mathema- 
tiques  on  particulier.  4  Edition.  8vo. 
Paris.      5s. 

Libri,  G.,  Histoire  des  Sciences  Mathema- 
tiques  en  Italic  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo. — 
Paris.     1/.  12s. 

Littrow,  J.  J.  von  Anfangsgriinde  der  ges- 
ammten  mathematik.  8vo.  with  5  plates 
4to.     Wein.  10s. 

Gnomonik,  oder  Anleit- 

ungzur  Verfertigung  aller  Arten  von 
Sonnenuhren.  2d  Edition.  8vo.  with 
5  Plates,  4to.     Wien.    2s.  6d. 

Vega,  G.  von  logarithmisch-trigonometris- 
ches  Handbuch.    4to.  Leipz.    5s.  6d. 

Monge,  G.,  Genometrie  descriptive  ;  suivie 
d' une  theorie  des  ombres,  etdela  pers- 
pective, extraite  des  papiers  de  l'auteur, 
par  M.  Brisson.  6th  Edition.  4to.  Par- 
is. I2s. 

Wacksmuth,  W.,  Europiiische  Sittenges- 
chichte  vom  Ursprunge  volksthiimlicher 
Gestaltungen  bis  auf  unserer  Zeit.  Vol.  I. 
to  V.     Part  I.     3s. 

MEDICAL  AND  NATURAL    SCIENCES,    PHYSICS  AND 
CHEMISTRY. 

Berzelius,  J.  J  ,  Lehrburch  der  Chemie,aus 

der  Handschrift  des  Verhassers  iibersetz. 

von  F.   Wohler.    3  Edition.    Vol.  VIII. 

8vo.     Dresden.     12s. 
Bischoff,  Elder  von  Altenstern,  Grundzuge 

der  Naturlehre  des  Menschen  von  seinem 
Werden  bis  zum    Tode.    Parts  L  and   II. 

8va  Wien.    8s.  6d. 
Brogniart,  A.,  Histoire   des  Vegetaux  fos- 

siles.    Livraisons  XIII  et  XIV.  4to.  with 

10  plates.    Paris.    Each  Livraison,  13s. 
Chaubard,  L.  A.,  Elemens  de  Geologic    2d 

Edition.    8vo.  with  4  Plates.    Paris. 
Dietrich,  Dr.  A.,  Flora  regni  Borussici,  oder 

Abbildung  und  Beschreibung  der  in  Pre. 

ussen  wildwachsenden  Pflanzen.  Vol. VI. 

in  double  parts,  with  72  coloured  plates. 

4to.     Berlin.    2s. 
Deutschland's  Lebermoose  in  getrockne- 

ten  Exemplaren.    Heraussegeben  von  J. 

W.  P.  Hiibener  und  C  F.  Genth.  Parts  I. 

to   IV.  8vo.    Mainz.    Each  5s. 
Endlicher,  S-,  Genera  Plantarum  secundum 

ordines  naturales   disposita.  No.  5.  4to 

Vindobon.    4s.  6d. 
Iconographia    Generum   Planta- 
rum.   No.  I.  II.  and  III.    4to.    Vindobon 

Each  7s.  6d. 
Kiener,  L.  C,  Species  general  et  Iconogra- 

phie  des   Coquilles  vivantes.    Livraison 

I.  to  XX.    8vo.    Each  part,  6s.  The  work 

will  consist  of  100  parts. 
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July, 


Kobel,  Fr.  von,  Grundziige  derMineralogie 
8vo.  Mit  4  Tafeln  in  Folio.  Niirnberg 
12s. 

Koch,  W.  D.  J.,  Synopsis  der  deutschen 
und  schweitzer  Flora.  8vo.  Part  2.  Francf 
8s. 

Leonhard,  K.  C.  von,  Geologic  Parts  IX. 
and  X.     8vo.    Stuttg.    5s. 

Meisner,  C.  F.,  Plantarum  vascularium  Ge- 
nera.    Fasc.  IV.  Folio.     Lips.     7s. 

Perleb,  C.  J.,  Calvis  classium,  ordinum  et 
familiarum  atque  index  generum  regni 
vegetabilis.     4to.     Freiburg.     5s. 

Reichenbach,  L,  Iconographia  botanica. 
Cent  XII    Icones  Florae  Germanicce  Cent. 

II  DecasVII  VIII    4to    Plain,  8s  6d  ; co- 
loured, 15s 

Reyrich,  E,  Beitrage  zur  KenntnissderVers- 
teinerungen  des  Rheinischen  Uebergangs- 
gebirges.  Part  J  Mit  2  Tafeln.  4to  Ber- 
lin.   3s 

Wenzel,  K,  die  Fortschritte  und  Entdeckun- 
gen  unserer  Zeit  im  Gebieteder  medicinis- 
chen  und  chirurgischen   Diagnostik.    Vol 

III  8vo  Erlangen.  2s  6d. 

HISTORY,   BIOGRAPHY,    VOYAGES,    TRAVELS,     &C 

Abrantes,  Duchesse  de,  Histoire  des  Salons 
de  Paris.     Vol  IV  and  V     8vo    Paris.  16s 

Anquetil,  Histoire  de  France,  depuis  les  Gau- 
lois  jusqu'a.  la  mort  de  Louis  XVI  Vol 
VI  New  Edition  12mowith  plate  Paris. 
3s. 

Archis  fur  Naturgeschichte,  herausgeghen 
von  A  F  G  Wiegmann.  4ter  Jahrgang.  6 
Parts    8vo    Berlin.     11  10s 

Biographie  universelle  anciennc  et  moderne. 
VolLXIII    8vo    Paris.     8s 

Burckhardt,E,  Geschichte  deutschen  Bauern- 
kriegs  im  Jahre  1526.  2  Vols.  8vo  Leipz. 
3s 

Chateaubriand,  de,  CongresdeVerone.  Edi- 
tion originale  2  Vols  12mo  Paris  and 
London.     7s 

Cousin's,  V,  Reise  nach  Holland.  2  Vols8vo 
Alton.     13s  6d 

Dezobry,  Rom  im  Jahrhunderte  des  Augus- 
tus, nach  dem  Franzosischen  bearbeitet. 
Von  Th  Hell.     \  ol    IV     8vo     Leipz.     4s 

Erman,  A,  Rcise  um  die  Erde  in  den  Jahrcn 
1828,  1829,  1830  Vol  I  Parts  I  and  II 
Vol  II  Part  I     Berlin     21 

Feller,  F  X  de,  Dictionnairehistoriquc.  9th 
Edition     4  Vols  8vo  Paris.    21 

Fischer,  J  E,  Abbildungen  zur  Berichtigung 
und  Erganzung  der  Schmetter-lingskun- 
de.  Cent  I  Heft  IX  With  5  coloured 
Plates    8vo  Leipz  7s  6d 

Fleck,  Dr  F  F,  wissenchaftliche  Reise  durch 
das  siidliche  Deutschland,  Italien,  Sicilien 
und  Frankreich.  Vol  I  and  II  Parts  I  and 
II  8vo  Leipz.  11  18s. 

Frederich's  des  Grossen  Briefe  an  seinen  Va- 
ter,  geschrieben  in  den  Jahren  1732  bis 
1739.     8vo  Berlin  5s  6d 

Gesta  Trevirorum  integ  lect  variet  et  ani- 
madvers  illustac  indice  dupl  instruct  nunc 
primum  edit.  J  II  Wyttenbach  et  M  F 
Miiller.     Vol  II     4to  Blattnv.     11  8?  6d 


Grosse,  Geschichte  der  spanischen  Revolu- 
tion von  1833,  nebst  der  Constitution  von 

1812     Parts  III  and  IV  8vo    Zwickau  2s 

6d 
Heeger,  E,  Beitrage  zur  Schmetterlingskun- 

de.    8vo    1  coloured  Plate 
Humboldt,  A  de,  Examen   critique  de  l'His- 

toire  de  la  Geographie  de  nouvean  Conti- 
nent, &c.    Vol   III   and  IV    8vo    Paris. 

Each  14s. 
Hurter,  F,  Geschichte  Papst  Innocenz  des 

Dritten  und  seiner  Zeitgenossen.     Vol  III 

8vo     Hamburg.     13s  6d 
Krug's  Gregor  VII  und   Gregor  XVI  order 

altes  und  neues  Papsthum.  8vo  Leipz.  Is 

6d 
Leibnitz,  G  W  F  von,   deutsche   Schriften, 

herausgegeben  von   Dr   G   C   Cuhrauer. 

Vol  I     8vo    Berlin.     12s 
Leo,  Dr  H,  Leitfaden  fiir  den   Unterricht  in 

der    Universal   geschichte.     Vol    I    8vo. 

Halle.     2s  6d 
Memoires  de  V Academie  royale  des  Sciences, 

de  l'Institute  de  France.  Vol  XIV  and  XV 

4to     Paris.     Each  Vol  11  5s. 
Neuer  Kekrolog  der  Deutschen.     14ter  Jahr- 
gang 1836    2  Parts    8vo     Wetmar.     18s 
Rehm,  Dr  F,  Handbuch  der   Geschichte  des 

Mittelalters.     Vol  I   to  IV    Part  II    8vo 

Cassel.    41  lis 
Rommel,  Ch   von,   Geschichte  von  Hessen. 

Vol  I  to  VI     Hamb.     31  3s 
Schouw,  J  F,  Naturskrildringer.    En  Rekke 

af    almeenfattelige    Forelasninger,     med 

Kobb.    8vo  Copenhagen.    5s 
St  Hilaire,   Emile  Mde,  Souvenirs   intimes 

du  Terns  de  1'Empire.    2  vols     8vo   Paris 

15s 
Uschold.  Job,    Vorhalle    zur    Griechischen 

Geschichte  und   Mythologie.     Vol  I  8vo 

Stuttg.     12s 
Villemain,   Cours  de  Litterature  Francaise. 

Ire  Partie.     Vollandll     8vo    Paris.  18s 
Vogel,  J,  physiologische-pathologische  Un- 

tersuchungen  iiber  Eiter  und  Eitcrung,  &c 

With  Plates     8vo  Erlangen.     5s  6d 
Vogt,  P  F  W,  Lehabuch  der  Pharmaco  dy- 

namik.    2  Vols  4th   Edition     8vo    Gies- 

sen.     11  4s. 
Wachler's,  L,  Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  zum 

Gebrauche   in    den    hoheren    Unterrichts 

austalten.     6th  Edition     8vo  Brest.  7s 
Zumpt,  Annalesveterum  regnorum  etpopulo- 

rum.     4to     Berlin.  7s 

BELLES-LETTERS,  NOVELS,  POETRY,  THE  DRAMA. 

Abrantes,  Duchesse  d\  Histoire  des  Salons 
de  Paris.    Vol  III  and  VI     8vo   Paris  8s 

Arnaud,  II,  Espagnoles  et  Francaises.  2 
Vols  18mo    Brux.  7s 

Atterbom,  PDA,  Samlade  Dikter.  2dra 
Bandet.     8vo  Upsal.  12s 

Bazot,  Contes  et  autres  poesies.  3me  Edi- 
tion    18mo     Paris  2s 

Bilderdijk,  W,  Brieven.  5de  deel  8vo  Rot- 
terdam    8s  6(1  Velin  pap    12s 

Braga,  Vaterlandische  Blatter  fiir  Kunst 
und  Wissenschaft.  1838.  6  Parts  8vo 
Heidelb.  20s 
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Chamisso,A  de,  Histoire  de  Pierre  Schlemihl; 
edition  originate,  avec  figures.  8vo.  Leip- 
zig.   5s 

Chateaubriand,  Vicomte  de,  CEuvrcs  com- 
pletes.    Tom  XXXI  8vo    Paris    8s 

Damen  Conversations-Lexicon,  herausgege- 
ben  von  C  Herlossohn.  10  Vols  8vo  Adorf. 
21  18s 

Dante,  die  gottliche  Comoedie,  metrisch  uber- 
setzt,  nebst  beigedruckten  Original  Texte, 
von  A  Kopisch.  In  einem  Bande.  Leif'g 
I&II     Rl8vo    Berlin.     Each  No  Is  6d 

Deutsche  Vierteljahrs-Schrift.  Parts  I  and 
II     1838    Stuttg    Each  9s 

Eckermaun's,  J  P,  Gedichte.  8vo  Leipzig 
7s 

Gervinus,  G  G,  Geschichte  der  poetischen 
National  Literatur  der  Deutschen.  Vol  I 
to  IV    8vo    Leipzig.    21  8s 

Gdrres,  Lchon  Roslein.  12mo  Miinchen.  3s 
6d 

Goethe's  poetische  und  prosaische  Werke. 
2  Vols  Rl  8vp,  with  8  Plates  Stuttgart. 
315s 

Grossi,  T,  Novelle  poetiche.  18mo  Brux. 
4s 

Hagendorff,  A,  Ephemeren,  Novellen  und 
Erzahulungen.     12mo    Zeitz.    5s 

Hahn,  Hahn,  Aus  der  Gesellschaft,  Novelle. 
8vo    Berlin.  7s 

Hanke,  Henriette,  Der  Schmuck,  in  Briefen. 
Vol  II  12mo,    Hanover.     6s 

Haupt,  F,  Mustersammlung  der  Beredtsam- 
keit,  fur  die  Schule  und  das  Leben.  8vo 
Aarau.     5s  6d     Fine  paper,  7s 

Heeringen,  G.  von,  der  Tartar,  Novelle.  2 
vols  8vo  Francf.     12s  6d 

Heinse's,  W,  sammtliche  Schriften,  heraus- 
gegeben  von  Heinrich  Laube.  10  Vols 
8vo  Leipzig.  11  lis  6d  Vol  I  and  II 
Ardinghello 

Schriften,  in  1  Vol  4th  Edi- 
tion   8vo  4s  6d 

Korner's,  Theodor,  sammtliche  Werke,  he- 
rausgegeben  und  mit  einen  Vorworte  be- 
gleitetvon  K  Streckfuss.  4  vols  8vo  Ber- 
lin. 15s 

3te  rechtmassige  gesammt  Ausgabe 

in  einem  Bande.     With  Portrait  and  Fac- 
simile.    Rl.  8vo.     Berlin.     15s 

Lamennais,  F.  Livre  du  Peuple.  18mo 
Brux.     Is  6d 

Lessing's,  G  E,  sammtliche  Schriften  ;  neue 
rechtmassige  Ausgabe.  12  Vols  8vo  Ber- 
lin.   31 

Matthisson's,  Friedr  von  Gedichte.  13th  edi- 
tion    12mo  Zurich.  4s 

Matzerath's,  C  I,  Gedichte.  8vo  Stuttgart 
6s 

Nante  Strumpf's  hinterlassene  Papiere.   Vol 
I     12mo    Berlin.     Vol  I  Nante  Strumpf's 
Weltgang.     Is 
Pigault-Lebrun,    Monsieur    Botte.    4    Vols 

12mo    Paris  6s 
Raupach's,  E.  dramatische  Werke,  ernster 
Gattung.    Vol  XII  Die  Hohenstaufen  Vol 
VIII.     8vo    Hamburg.     7s 
Retzscih's  Umrisse  zu  Shakespeare's  Konig 
Lear,  with  13  Plates    4to  Leipzig.     18s 


Riickert,  F,  Bostein  und  Suhrab,  eine  He- 

dengeschichte.     12mo  Erlang.    63 
Sand,  George,  Indiana.    2    Vols  8vo  Paris. 

12s 
Schoppe,  Amalia,    Cyanen,    Novellen    und 

Erzahlungen.     2  Vols    8vo    Leipzig.   13s 

6d 

Vittoria.   3  Vols    8vo  Leip. 


zig.     18s 
Schwab's,  G,  Gedichte.    Neue  Auswahl.  8vo 

Stuttgart.     12s 
Steffens,    H,   Malcolm,    eine    norwegische 

Novelle.  2nd  Edition  8vo  Breslau,  13s 
Strombeck,    F    K  von,    Darstellungen     aus 

meinem  Leben  und  aus  meiner  Zeit.  Vol 

VI  8vo  Braunschw.  8s 
Thiele,  J  M,  Breve  fra  England  og  Skotland. 

8vo  Copenhag.  10s 
Tiedge's,  C  A,  Urania.     18mo    Leipzig.  Is 

6d 
Tromlitz,  A  von,   sammtliche  Schriften.    9 

Vols  8vo  Dresden.  11  2s  6d 
Waagen's.  G  F.  Kunstwerke    und  Kiinstler 

in  England  und   Paris.    2  Vols  8vo  Ber- 
lin.    11  2s  6d 
Werner,  J  B,  die  Willekuren,  eine  Legende. 

Rl  8vo  Zurich.  Is 

CLASSICAL   LITERATURE    AND   PHILOLOGY. 

ANEKAOTA.     Tomus  I  adnotat.  critica,  in- 

dicibus  instruxit  G  E  Heimbech,  4to  Lip- 

siae.  11 4s 
Augustini,  Sancti  Aurelii,  opera  omnia,  editio 

parisina  altera,  emendata  et  aucta.     Tom 

V  Pars  II  Paris.    14s 
Billroth,  G  lateinische  Schulgrammatik.  2nd 

Edition    8vo  Leipzig.  4s  6d 
Bode,  Quaestiones  de  antiquiss  carm.  orphi- 

corum.  2nd  Edition  4to  Gottingen.  4s  6d 
Ehrenberg,  F,  Eusebia,  Blatter  fur  die  haus- 

liche  Andacht.     2   Vols  8vo  Leipzig.  10s 
Eichhoff,    Cours    de  Litterature  allemande, 

professe  a  la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de  Paris. 

8vo  Paris.  5s 
Fragmentum  iibri  nominum  hebrseorum  an- 

tiquissimum,  edidit  et  illustDr  M  H  Hoh- 

lenberg.  4to     Hanover.  3s  6d 
Geist,  E,  Anthologiae   Grseca   Palatinae  epi- 

grammata  selecta,  in  usum  scholarum.  8vo 

Mogunt.     3s 
Goldhron,  D  J  H,   Commentatio  historico- 

theologica  de  summis  principiis  Theologi- 

se  AbselardesB.     Lipsise.  Is. 
Graff,  E  G,  Althochdoutscher  Sprachschatz. 

Parts  XII  XIII  4to  Berlin.    Each   Part  6s 
Hand,Ferd,  pracktisches  Handbuch  fur  Usch- 

bungen  im  lateinischen  Styl.  8ve  Jena.  5s 
Heusde.  Ph  W  van,  die  Sokratische  Schule, 

oder   Philosophic  f  iir  das  neunzehete  Jahr- 

hundert.     Vol  I  Erlangen.     4s  6d 
Hindoglu     Dictionaire,     turc-francais.      2 

Vols  8vo4l 
Hoist,  H  P,   Dansk  Lasebog,   for  de  hbiere 

Classer.  8vo  Kopenhag.  9s 
Horatii  Flacci  Epistolas  comment  uberr  in- 
struct ediderunt  S  Obbarius  et  Th  Schmi- 

dius.    Fac  I  et  II    Rl  8vo  Lipsiae.    Each 

part  4s  6 
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July,  18S8. 


■  Opera  omnia  ad  optim  lib  fidem  edita . 

24mo  Lipsiae.     Is  6d 
Koster,  F  B,  Propheten  des  Aiten  und  Neuen 

Testaments.     Svo  Leipzig.  8s  6d 
Kiiuzel,  H.  drei  Blicher  der  deutschen  Prosa 

von  Ul  phi  las  bislauf  die  Gegenwart.  Parts 

I  II  III  8vo  Francf  Each  3s  6d 
PJatonis  Apologia   Socratis   et  Crito,  edidit 

C  G  Elberling.  8vo  Copenhagen.  3s  6d 
■ Opera  omnia,  recens.  et  comment  in- 

struxit  G  Stallbaum.    Vol  VII  continens 

Timseum  et  Critiam  8vo  Gotha.  8s 
Schmitthenner,  F,  deutsche   Grammatik  fur 

Schulen.  4th  Edition  Svo  Cassel.  3s  6d 
Volckmar,  C  H,  de  Xenophontis  Hellenicis. 

4to  Gotting.  Is  6d 
Wemberger,  G,  die  Bedeutung  und   Werth 

der  Deulscher  Mundarten.     12  mo  Niirn- 

berg.  3s 
Weissenhorn,  Prof    W,   lateinische   Schul- 

grammatik.  8vo  Eisenach.  6s  6d 
Wesenberg,  Observationes  critical  in  Cicero 

pro  Sestio  orationem.    4to  Viburgi.  3s 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annuaire  de  l'Etat  militaire  de  France  pour 


l'annee  1838,  publie  sur  les  Documens  du 
Ministere  de  la  Guerre,  avec  automation 
du  Roi.     12mo  Strasb  8s  6d 

Chateauneuf,  A  de,  Entwurf  zur  Boise  an 
dem  Adolph's-Platz  in  Hamburg.  Royal 
folio     3  Plates     Berlin.     8s 

Der  Erzbischof  von  Koln  und  seine  Angele- 
genheit.     8vo  Nordh.  2s 

Fliigel,  Dr  I  G,  praktisches  Handbuch  der 
onglischen  HandelsCorrespondenz.  Part 
I  deutche  kaufmannsche  Briefe.  3rd  Edi- 
tion 8vo   Leipzig.  4s  6d 

Triglotte,  or  Commercial 


Dictionary,  in  Three  Languages,  English, 

French  and  German.  8vo  Leipzig.  8s 
Grimm,  J,  iiber  seine  Entlassung.  8vo  Basel. 

Is  6d 
Petersen,  Chr,  Geschichte  der  Hamburgis- 

chen  Stadtbibliothek.     With  4  Plates  and 

5  Facsimiles.  Svo  Hamb  8s  5d 
Die  Protestation  und  Entlassung  der  7  Got- 

tinger    Professoren,    herausgegeben    Von 

Dahlmann.  8vo  Leipzig.  Is  6d 
Thiersch,  F,  iiber  den  gegenwartigen  Zustand 

des  offentlichen  Unterrichts  in  den  westli- 

chen  Staaten   von  Deutschland,  Holland, 

&c.   3  vols  8vo  Stuttg.  11 10s 


INDEX    TO   VOLUME  XXI- 


Abu-1-Hasan  (Muley  Ali),  applies  for  a  renewal 
of  his  truce  with  the  Christians,  47;  refuses 
the  condition  of  vassalage  and  tribute,  47;  re- 
markable words  utlei  ed  by,  to  the  Casuhan  am- 
bassadors, 47;  his  want  of  energy,  47;  address 
of  an  African  warrior  to,  47. 

Africa,  prevalence  of  the  Phoenician  language 
in,  251 ;  inscriptions  found  in,  251,  252. 

Alexander,  character  of,  163. 

Alphabets,  all  derived  from  one  source,  253  ;  no 
real  difference  between  the  ancient  Greek, 
Phcenician,  or  Pelasgian,  253. 

Amaz  >n  river,  claims  respecting  the  navigation 
of  the,  103. 

American  literature,  review  of,  175. 

America  discovered  five  centuries  before  Colum- 
bus, 50  ;  names  of  authors  who  have  written  on 
the  subject,  51 ;  foreigners  supply  the  staple  li- 
terature of,  175;  the  different  languages  of, 
have  but  one  grammatical  structure,  191. 

Animals  lose  their  distinguishing  leatutes  when 
domesticated,  29. 

Antiquitate-  Americana?,  sive  Scriptures  septen- 
trionales  Rerum  ante-Columbianarumin  Ame- 
rica, review  of,  50. 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  remarks  on  a 
new  translation  of  the,  254. 

Arequipa,  the  people  of,  fond  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  96;  time  and  description  of  their 
meals,  97. 

Armenia,  es^ay  towards  a  history  of  the  litera- 
ture of,  126;  antiquitv  of,  126 ;  large  colony 
of,  settle  in  Russia,  127;  its  language  adapted 
for  translation  from  the  Greek,  127. 

Athanasi,  reputed  antiquity  of  a  stone  in  the  col- 
lection of,  195. 

Aux  Canadiens,  Chanson,  104. 

B. 

Beauharnais  (Fanny  de,)  anecdote  of,  174. 
Beauty,  in  England,  greatest  among  the  nobility, 

28.' 
Belmonte   (E.   C).   II  primo  V'cere  de  Napo'd, 

227;  opinion  of  the  work,  228 ;  extract  from, 

231. 
Bertinchamp  (G.  J.),  translation  of  Ollendroff's 

method    of  learning    the  Gejman  language, 

256. 
Biarne,  his  voyage  to  Greenland,  52;  sufferings. 

endured   by,  58;  criticism  on  his  voyage,  59 


Bohlen  (von  P.  von),  die  Spruche  des  Bhartriha 
ris,  aus  dem  Sanskrit  metnsch  ubertragen 
255  ;  opinion  of,  and  extracts  from,  255. 

Bonaparte  (Jerome)  anecdote  of,  172. 

Bourignon,  religious  pride  of,  149. 

Byron  (Lord)  extracts  from  the  works  of,  233 — 
23G. 

C. 

Canada,  constitution  given  to,  105 ;  extracts  from 
a  debate  on  the,  106;  separation  of  the  pro- 
vinces, 107;  resolutions  proposed  for  its  govern- 
ment, 115. 

Canning,  remarks  on  his  poetry,  207;  his  oration 
at  Oxford,  207;  letters  and  conduct  of,  on  the 
invasion  of  Spam,  209;  his  jealousy  of  the 
address  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  chambers 
210. 

Carcano  (G.),  Ida  della  Torre,  Episodio  patrio, 
18  ;  character  of  the  work,  18 ;  extracts  from 
19. 

Carlyle,  his  fitness  for  writing  on  German  theo- 
logy, 145. 

Celts  and  Hebrews,  their  mode  of  picturing  let- 
ters by  animals,  194. 

Chalmers  (Dr.),  doctrine  propounded  by,  151. 

Chateaubriand  (M  ),  Congress  de  Verone;  Guerre 
d'Espagne,  Negociations ;  Colones  Espag- 
noles,  206;  hostility  of  towards  England, 
211;  remarks  on  the  importance  he  attaches 
to  the  success  of  the  French  in  Spain,  212. 

Chili,  invasion  of,  100  ;  repulse  of  the  invaders, 
100. 

Chinese,  their  mode  of  communication  before  the 
invention  of  characters,  186;  their  preference 
of  symbjls  to  sounds,  187;  no  authentic  oiigi- 
nal  picture-writing  possessed  by  the,  193. 

Chinese  and  Egyptian  writing,  notice  of,  175. 

Chinese  language,  puzzling  to  the  learned  in  Eu- 
rope, 177;  the  characters  of,  do  not  constitute 
a  language,  177;  is  separate,  independent,  and 
ideographic,  178;  shown  to  be  arbitrary,  179  f 
primary  or  simple  characters  of  the,  179  ;  com- 
bination of  characters,  180;  phonetic  charac- 
ters of  the,  181  ;  its  introduction  to  Europe  by 
the  missionaries,  182;  opinions  respecting,  of 
Remusat,  Fourmont,  and  Adelung,  183 ;  its 
monosyllabic  character,  184;  conventional 
forms,  primary  and  secondary,  184;  different 
methods  used  in  spelling  the  words  of  the,  185  • 
one  simple  character  used  by  merchants,  me- 
chanics, &c.  189 ;  adaptation  of  its  characters 
for  stereotype  printing,  193. 
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Christianity,  introduction  and  progress  of  among 
the  Teutonic  tribes,  199. 

Cochelet  (Mademoiselle),  Memoiressur  la  Reine 
Hortense  et  la  Famille  Imperiale,  157 ;  her  ori- 
gin, 158  j  coniider.ee  reposed  in,  162. 

Ccchinchinese,  the  Chinese  characters  employed 
in  the  writings  of  the,  178  ;  their  words,  though 
different  in  sound,  have  the  same  meaning  as 
the  Chinese,  192. 

Contra-Manifesto  al  Publicado  por  el  Gobierno  de 
Buenos-Aires,  sobre  las  Razones  con  que  pre- 
tende  lejitimar  la  Guerra  que  declara  a  la  Con- 
federacion  Peru-Boliviana,  notice  of,  127. 

Cooper  (J.  F )  remarks  en  the  naval  tales  of, 
232,  237. 

Courtet  (V.),  La  Science  politique  fondee  sur  la 
Science  de  I'Homme,  ou  l'Etude  dts  Rac'.s  hu- 
muines  sous  le  Rapport  phiiosopinque,  histori- 
que,  et  soci^le,  26;  the  opinions  of  Buffon  dis- 
puted by;  27;  his  system  of  philosophy,  28  ;  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  slavery,  31. 

Cyprus,  Phoenician  inscription  found  in,  248. 

D. 

Davis,  his  account  of  China  referred  to,  182;  his 
knowledge  of  the  language,  182. 

De  Stael  (Madame,)  portrait  of,  164 ;  visited  by 
M.  de  Voyna,  173. 

Devils,  strange  stories  respecting,  by  the  monks, 
203. 

Dhunnie  Khan,  employed  to  trace  and  apprehend 
the  Thugs,  7. 

Dhun  Raj,,  his  power  over  the  Thugs,  11. 

Dighton-writing  rock,  various  opinions  as  to  the 
hieroglyphics  on,  61. 

Pulauloy  (Countess)  bon-mot  of  the,  169. 

Du  Ponceau  (Peter  L.),  dissertation  on  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  Chinese  system  of 
writing,  175;  high  opinion  entertaiued  of, 
176 ;  his  propositions,  182  ;  assertions  that  the 
Indians  never  had  any  songs,  and  that  gram- 
matical forms  are  rarely  borrowed  by  nations, 
190 ;  assumption  that  the  primitive  language 
was  forgotten  at  the  confusion  of  tongues,  190. 

Durham  (Lord),  opinions  en  his  fitness  tor  the 
government  of  Canada,  117. 

Dutch  literature,  character  of,  218. 

E. 

Egypt,  picture-writing  of,  194;  contrasted  with 

other  countries,  196. 
Egyptians,  ancient,  their  inferiority  to  other  na- 
tions, 196;  their  perversion  of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality, 198. 
Egyptian-wricng,  it<?  secrecy  questionable,  196 ; 

denial  of  its  giving'  source  to  the  alphabet, 

195. 
Elves  and  fairies,  supposed  existence  of,  203, 

205. 
Empress-mother,  anecdotes  of,  171. 
Erik-the-Red,  his  migration  to  Greenland,  51  ; 

character  of,  52;  his  disputes  with  Thorgest, 

52. 
Europe,  the  literature  of,  traceable  to  the  east, 

120 ;  owes  its  superiority  of  taste  to  Greece, 

&c.  121. 

F. 
Falconer  (F.),  selections  from  the  Bostan  of  Sadi, 

notice  of,  127. 
Ferringhea,  a  noted  approver  of  the  Thugs,  6. 
Fox,   (C),  his  objection  to  the  introduction  of 

peers  for  life,  108,  noie. 
Fouche,  admired  by   Mademoiselle  de   Ribou, 

169  ;  letter  of,  to  Mademoiselle  Cochelet,  174. 
Freydisa,  projects  a  voyage  to  Vinland,  57  ;  her 

p  'uehies  and  punishment  of  her  followers,  57. 


G. 

Garcin  de  Tassy  (M.),  Les  (Euvres  de  Wali, 
publiees  en  Hindoustani ;  2e  Paitie,  Traduction 
et  INotes,  review  of,  120;  notice  of  the  author. 
123. 

Germans,  their  piety,  143 ;  Christianity  among 
the,  144 ;  superstitions  of  the  concerning  trees, 
animals,  &c,  202. 

Germany,  religious  literature  of,  137 ;  sceptical 
character  of,  138;  tendency  to  injure  Chri- 
tianity,  138;  what  German  Protestantism  is, 
140  ;  effect  of  the  reformation  in,  140 ;  cause  of 
suffering  to  the  Lutheran  church,  141. 

Gesenius,  remarks  on  the  works  of,  245. 

Gothe,  his  description  of  Stilling,  152. 

Granada,  the  last  kingdom  possessed  by  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  46. 

Greece,  errors  of,  respecting  Egypt,  198. 

Grimm  (Jacob  von),  Deutsche  Mythologie,  199. 

Grossi  (Tommaso)  Ulrico  e  Lida,  18;  notice  of 
the  author  and  his  works,  22;  extracts  from, 
23—26. 

Gudrida,  married  to  Thorfinn,  51 ;  her  lineage, 
55;  her  marriage  with  Kailsefne  predicted  by 
her  husband,  64. 

H. 

Hasenftld,  anecdote  of,  154. 

Hebrew  cliaiacter-,  remarks  on  the,  253. 

Hoop  (A  van  e'er),  Johann  Shore,  Treurspel— 
Poezij— de  Renegaat,  een  berijmed  Verhaal, 
218 ;  ch-aiac'er  of  the  author,  226  ;  of  his  works, 
226. 

Hcriense  (la  Reine),  Memoires  sur,  157  ;  friend- 
ship of,  with  Alexander,  162  ;  her  displeasure 
at  his  subsequent  conduct,  172  ;  her  interview 
with  Lord  "Wellington,  167;  singular  conduct 
of,  167;  her  reception  of  the  envoy  of  Gen.  Ro- 
chemann,  173. 

Huree  Sing,  a  noted  Thug,  notice  of,  6. 

I. 

Ibn  Faruj,  address  of,  to  Abu-1-Hasan,  47;  letter 
to  his  master,  47. 

India,  mode  of  travelling  in,  3  ;  scarcity  of  inns 
in,  4. 

Insremann  (B.  S.),  Waldemar  den  Store  og  hans 
Maend,en  episk  Digt — Valdemar  Seier,  en  his- 
torisk  Roman — Ma.saniello,  en  Sorgespil — 
Procne,  en  Samlmg  af  Digte,  72;  his  high 
rank  as  an  author,  73 ;  extracts  from  his 
works,  73—82. 

Irving  (W.),  fame  of,  176. 

Isabel  de  Solis,  her  first  days  of  captivity,  46  ; 
cariosity  raised  by  her  maid,  47;  becomes 
queen,  and  in  danger  of  baing  assassinated,  48. 

Islay,  description  of  the  port  of,  90. 

J. 

Japan  and  Citra-Gangetic  India,  syllabic  alpha- 
bets of,  184. 

Jews,  ancient,  their  identity  with  those  of  the 
present  day,  30;  effect  of  climate  on  the  com- 
plexion of,  30- 

K. 

Kant  i  J),  philosophy  of,  149. 
Koran,  vitiating  tendency  of  the,  122. 
Krudner  (Madame),  revelations  of,  165. 
Kubora,  his  fright  at  seeing  the  Thugs  commit 
murder,  8. 

L. 

Labedoyere  (Col.),  his  opinion  of  Napolern  and 

the  Bourbon?,  166. 
Lane  (E.  W.),  a  new  translation  of  the  Tales  of 
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the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  254;  character 
of  the  work,  254. 

Languages,  difference  between  original  and  ex- 
isting, 186. 

Latin  peniientialia  in  the  British  Museum,  201. 

Leif,  proceeds  en  a  voyage  of  discovery,  53; 
misses  one  of  his  party,  53  ;  discovery  of  vines, 
53.  -       . 

Lennep  (M.  J.  van),  Nederlandshe  Legenden  an 
Rijm  gebracht— de  Pleegzoon,  een  Verbaal— 
het  Drop  over  de  Grenzen,  eene  Schets  uit  den 
laatstenVeldiocht,  218;  character  of  the  author 
and  his  works,  219  ;  extracts  from  his  works, 
219—226. 

Lerminier,  his  opinion  and  character  of  M.  dela 
Mennais,  ?1. 

Letters,  origin  ol,  not  traceable  to  pictures,  195. 

Lima,  revolution  at  99 ;  conduct  of  Dona  Car- 
men, 99 ;  description  and  dress  of  the  women 
at,  101. 

Lincy  (M.  le  Roux  de),  Le  Livre  des  L«gendes 
206. 

Literary  Notices,  miscellaneous,  129—133;  257 — 
265. 

Llama,  curious  particulars  respecting  the,  97. 

Louis  Philippe,  opinion  of,  respecting  Colonel 
Evans'  legion,  217,  r.ote. 

Louis  XV1IL,  triumphal  entry  of,. into  Paris, 
172;  anecdote  of,  172 ;  his  address  to  the  cham- 
bers, 210. 

M. 

Malt  a,  Phoenician  inscriptions  found  in,  250. 

Man,  difference  in  the  physical  organization  of, 
28  ;  beauty  a  distinctive  character  in,  28 ;  di- 
versities in  the  race,  29  ;  whether  colour  is  an 
absolute  distinction  of  different  species  of,  29. 

Marryatt  (Capt.),  observations  on  the  works  of, 
237. 

Marshman  (Dr.),  his  surprise  at  never  having 
seen  a  Chinese  treatise  on  the  grammar  of  the 
spoken  idiom,  and  reasons-  at-signed  for  the 
want,  of  a,  179  :  superficial  nature  of  his  writ- 
ings, 183. 

Maubreuil,  engaged  to  assassinate  Napoleon,  167. 

Mennais  (M.  F.  de  la),  Affairesde  Rome  Pa- 
roles d'un  Croyant — Le  Livre  du  Peuple,  65; 
character  of  the  author,  65  ;  starts  L'Avenir, 
65;  censure  incurred  by  its  conductors,  66; 
his  revolutionary  principles,  and  suppression 
of  his  journal,  68 ;  issues  another,  68 ;  displeas- 
ure of  the  pope,  68;  strange  doctrines  of  the 
author,  69  ;  marriage  not  an  arbitrary  institu- 
tion, 70;  his  opinions  disputed,  and  summary 
of  his  character,  71  ;  extracts  from  his  works, 
65—72. 

Ivlenzel,  Literatur-Blatt,  extracts  from,  139, note. 

Metiernich  (M.  de),  inventor  of  the  language  ot 
flowers,  169. 

Montana!  i  (G.  B.),  l'Esule  Pisano,  18  ;  notice  of 

the  work,  20;  extracts  from,  20. 
Montesquieu,  M.  de),  anecdote  of,  174* 
Morrone    (Father    Joseph),  vocabulary   of  the 
Cochin-Chinese  language,  175. 

N- 

Napoleon,  anecdotes  of,  160,  168;  his  real  posi- 
tion, as  given  by  his  family,  169;  meets  his 
brother  Joseph  at  Rochefort,  171. 

Neander,  character  of,  144. 

Negroes,  argument  proving  them  different  ani- 
mals from  Europeans,  29 ;  opinion  of  Pliny 
regarding  the,  30;  have  little  room  for  brains, 
31". 

Neumann  (von  C.  F.),  Versuch  einer  Geschichte 
ArmeoischenLiteiatur  ;  nach  den  Werken  der 


Mechitaristen  fret  bearbeitet,  review  of,  126  ; 

Asiatische  Studien,  255. 
Ney  (Marshal),  his  arrest,  174. 
Norsemen,  their  enigmatical  mode  of  conveying 

ideas  pictorially  by  words,  181. 
North   (Lord)   his  policy   regarding    America, 

105. 
North  America,  the  short  extstence  of  the  United 

States  of,    led  to  invidious  comparison,  176; 

inhabitants  of,  said  to  be  a  different  aboriginal 

race  from  that  of  the  old  world,  191 ;  source 

of  their  origin,  191. 
Northmen,  the  first  discoverers  of  America,  50 ; 

comparison  between  them  and  Columbus,  50 ; 

discrepancies  of  auihorities  respecting,  60. 

O. 

Ollendorff  (H.  G.),  a  new  method  of  learning  to 
read,  write,  and  speak  the  German  language 
in  six  months,  256. 

P. 

Pacto  y  Ley  fundamental  de  la  Confederacion 
Peru-Boliviana,  reimpresa  por  orden  de  Don 
Vicente  Pazos,  notice  of,  127. 

Pal aographische  Studien  uber  phonizische  und 
punische  Schrift.  Herausgegeben  von  D.  W. 
Gesenius.  Enthaltend,  Imo  Franz  Perez  Bayer 
liber  Schrift  und  Sprache  der  Phonizier,  aus 
dem  Spanischen  von  H.  Hollman,  mit  Anmer- 
kungen  von  W.  Gesenius.  2do.  W.  Gesenius 
liber  die  punischnumidische  Schrift,  und  die 
damit  geschriebenengrosstentheils  unerklarten 
Inschriften  und  Munzlegenden,  245  ;  remarks 
on  the  work,  252 — 254. 

Palmerston  (Lord)  remarks  on  his  policy,  214 — 
218. 

Palun  (M.  de  la),  Cochin-Chinese  and  Latin 
Dictionary,  175. 

Peru,  feast  of  Our  Lady  in,  175  ;  description  of 
the  theatre  and  religious  processions,  97; 
change  in  the  habits,  &c.  of,  97;  antimilitary 
disposition  of  the  people,  100. 

Peterman  (H.),  Grammatica  Lingua?  Arme- 
niacse,  notice  of.  126. 

Phansigars,  see  article  Thug. 

Philosophy,  material,  in  vogue  on  theConiinent, 
26. 

Phoenician  antiquities,  remarks  on,  245. 

Phoenician  language,  identical  with  the  Hebrew, 
246;  a  compound  of  various  dialects,  246; 
doubt  as  to  where  it  first  prevailed,  247:  its  an- 
tiquity, 247. 

Phoenician  palaeography,  the  first  founders  of, 
246. 

Phoenicians,  their  mode  of  picturing  letters  by 
animals,  194  ;  the  reputed  inventors  of  letters, 
195  ;  difficulty  of  proving  the  language  spoken 
by  the,  245. 

Pictures,  first  mode  of  expressing-  ideas  of  objects 
formed  by,  193. 

Pio  (Don),  character  and  occupation  cf,  91  j 
marked  out  for  plunder,  99. 

Poetry,  difference  between  Hindustanee  and 
Hinduee,  124. 

Pusey,  notice  of  his  work  on  German  theology, 
142. 

a. 

Quadruple  treaty,  remnrks  on,  214. 

duinti  Horatii  Flacci  Opera  omnia  recensita  et 
cum  Versione  Germanica  edita,  review  of, 
126. 

R. 

Ramaseeana,  or  a  vocabulary  of  the  peculiar  lan- 
guage used  by  theThugs,  with  an  introduction 
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and  appendix,  descriptive  of  the  system  pursued 
by  that  fraternity,  and  of  the  measures  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  supreme  government 
of  India  for  its  suppression,  1 ;  character  of  the 
work,  1  ;  selections  from,  2 — 18. 

Rafn  (M.),  narrative  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
Northmen,  50 ;  authorities  quoted  by,  51 ;  his 
manuscripts  written  on  vellum,  a  proof  of  their 
antiquity,  51 ;  his  ready  belief  in  ancient  tra- 
ditions, 62. 

Religion,  injury  of  politics  to,  141. 

Remusat  (M.  de)  quotations  from,  and  animad- 
versions on  the  opinions  of,  179. 

Rosa  (Don  F.  M.  de  la)  Dona  Isabel  de  Solis, 
Reyna  de  Granada,  44  ;  notice  of  the  author 
and  his  works,  44  ;  extracts  from,  45,  46,  47, 
48;.his  characters  badly  delineated,  49. 

Russian  authors,  little  originality  in,  33;  absence 
of  truth  in  the  writings  of,  33 ;  want  of  mora- 
lity in,  34. 

Russian  novel  writing,  remarks  on,  32, 33. 

S. 

Saalschutz  (von  Dr.  J.  L.),  Forschungen  im  Ge- 
biete  der  Heb.  iEgypt.  Archaologie.  Erster 
Theil,  zur  Geschichte  der  Buchstabenschrift, 
in  besonderer  Beziehung  der  Hebraer,  Phoni- 
cier,  Griechen,  und  iEgypter,  255. 

Sabbath,  questions  relative  to  the  observance  of, 
the,  142. 

Samling  afdei  Nordens  Oldskrifter  indeholdte 
Eferretninger  om  de  gamle  Nordboers  Opda- 
gelsesreiser  til  America,  fra  det  lOde,  til  det 
14de  Aarhundrede,  review  of,  50. 

Santa  Cruz,  description  and  character  of,  99. 

Saxon  homily  against  witchcraft  and  magic, 
200. 

Scripturae  linguaeque  Phoeniciae  Monumenta 
quotquot  supersunt  inedita  et  edita,  ad  autogra- 
phorum  optimorumque  exemplorum  fidem  edi- 
dir,  addiiisque  de  Scriptnraet  Lingua  Phoeni- 
cum  Commentariisillustravit  Guil.  Gesenius, 
245  ;  extracts  from,  247—252. 

Sleeman  (Capt ),  his  observations  regarding  the 
Thugs,  14, 15. 

Smollett,  remarks  on  the  novels  of,  232. 

Souvremennik,  literaturnii  Zhumal,  review  of, 
41  ;  extracts  from,  41,  42,  43. 

Spain,  remarks  on  our  interference  with,  213. 

Spanish  language,  iis  richness  and  flexibility, 
49. 

Stabler,  anecdote  of,  151. 

Stilling  (Johann  Henry  Jung),  complete  works 
of,  137 ;  character  of,  146 ;  description  of  his 
early  theological  studies,  146  ;  his  four  articles 
of  the  Christian  creed,  148;  his  birih  and  pa- 
rentage, 151 ;  his  interview  with  Stahler,  151 ; 
Gothe's  description  of  him,  152  ;  his  dialogues 
of  the  dead,  154. 

Sue  (E.),  Atar  Gull— la  Coucaratcha,  Roman 
maritime — la  Salamandre,  Roman  maritime, 
232  ;  character  of  the  author,  238 ;  extracts  from 
his  works,  238—244. 

Syro-Phcenicians,  reputed  inventors  of  the  al- 
phabet, 195. 


Tallyrand,  reminiscence  of,  172, 174. 

Talma,  his  description  of  the  separation  of  Napo- 
leon and  his  mother,  171. 

Tea,  Chinese  od-  to,  189. 

Teutonic  mythology,  information  respecting  the 
early  forms  of,  202. 

Theorie  der  Giester-Kunde,  notice  of,  155. 

Tholuck,  character  of,  144. 

Thorfin  ,  his  arrival  in  Greenland,  and  antiquity 
of  his  descent,  51 ;  is  treated  with  splendour. 


i  51 ;  becomes  enamoured  of  Gudrida,  51 ;  makes 
fuither  discoveries,  52;  description  of  country 
and  natives  discovered  by,  53;  departs  with  a 
rich  cargo,  53  ;  curious  anecdote,  61. 

Thorwald,  his  visit  to  Greenland,  meeting  of 
somena'ives,  and  death,  54;  credit  given  to  the 
narrative  of  his  voyage,  58. 

Thoth,his  invention  of  hieroglyphics,  195. 

Thugs,  a  vocabulary  of  the  peculiar  language 
used  by  the,  1;  remarks  on  the  work,  1; 
meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  word,  2, 
note ;  their  dexterity  in  throwing  the  noose,  2  ; 
supposed  origin  of  the,  2;  various  tribes  of  the, 
2;  foi«nd  in  almost  every  province,  3  ;  assume 
various  disguises,  3  ;  mode  of  proceeding  to  ef- 
fect murder,  5  ;  cant  language  used  by  the,  5; 
they  make  their  victims  carry  the  signal  of  de- 
struction, 5 ;  they  abhor  bloodshed,  6,  note ;  cruel 
murder  committed  by  the,  6;  superstitions  of 
the,  7;  their  ceremonies  and  omens,  7  ;  classes 
exempt  from  murder  by  the,  8  ;  their  division 
of  labour,  8  ;  extensive  combination  of  the,  on 
the  river  Ganges,  9  ;  mode  of  inveigling  tra- 
vellers, 9  ;  difficulty  of  eradicating  the  river 
Thugs,  9 ;  little  done  towards  suppressing  them, 
10;  negligence  of  thegovernmem  in  convicting 
them,  12;  arrest  of  a  large  gans:,  14;  plan  for 
their  extermination,  15  ;  mode  adopted  to  iden- 
tify them,  15;  their  supposed  number,  and 
amount  of  crime,  16;  number  tried  and  con- 
victed in  1836,  17. 

Tommaseo  (N.),  II  Duca  d'Atene,  Narrazione, 
227  ;  character  of  the  work,  with  extracts, 
228—230. 

Trees,  acient  worship  of,  202. 

Tristan  (Mad.  F.),  Peregrinations  d'une  Paria, 
82  ;  review  of,  and  extracts  from  the  work,  82 — 
102;  has  a  mission  from  Providence,  85  ;  im- 
morality of  her  writings,  85  ;  her  early  history, 
85  ;  presents  herself  to  M.  Goyaneche,  86  ;  de- 
pans  for  Peru,  86  ;  her  ignorance,  87  ;  immo- 
desty of,  90;  arrives  at  Peru,  90;  addresses 
her  uncle,  and  receives  attention  from  the  Pe- 
ruvians, 91  ;  ingratitude  of,  91 ;  receives  a  let- 
ter from  her  cousin,  93  ;  reaches  Arequipa, 
94  ;  description  of  her  aunt,  95  ;  disgraceful 
condition  proposed  to  her  lover,  96  ;  chosen 
counsellor  by  her  uncle,  99  ;  in  love  wi'hEscu- 
dero,  101. 

Tumour  (Hon.  G.),  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
Ceylon,  compiled  from  native  annals ;  and  the 
first  twenty  chapters  of  the  Mahawanso,  re- 
view of,  125. 

V. 

Valparaiso,  M.  Tristan's  description  of,  90. 
Ve'.tman  (A.),  Poviesti,  32  ;  notice  of  his  works, 

34. 
Voltaire,  his  opinion  that  the  American  Indians 

are  a  different  aboriginal  race  from  that  of  the 

old  world,  191. 

W. 

Wall,  les  CEuvres  de,  120 ;  extracts  from,  124. 

Webster  (Dr.),  his  definitions  of  character,  idea, 
and  word,  180. 

Wellington,  (Lord),  his  interview  with  Clueen 
Hortense,  167 ;  opinions  expressed  by,  at  Ve- 
r;  na,  211. 

Well-worship,  practice  of,  201. 

Works,  new,  published  on  the  continent,  from  Ja- 
nuary to  March,  134— 136 ;— from  April  to 
June,  266-270. 

Z. 

Zotova  (R.),  Niklas  Medviezhia  L^pa,  Ataman 
Kantrabandistov,  review  of,  32 ;  extracts  from 
38,  39. 
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Art.  1. — 1.  Les  Arts  au  Moyen  Age,  By 
M.  Du  Sommerard,Conseil!er  a  la  Cour 
des  Coraptes,  &c.  4  vols.  8vo.  Paris, 
1838. 

2.  Notices  sur  V  Hotel  de  Cluny  et  sur  le 
Palais  des  Thermes.  By  M.  Du  Som- 
merard.     1  vol.  8vo.     Paris,  1834. 

3.  Rapport  de  la  Commission  des  Monu- 
mens  Historiqwes.     1838. 

4.  Rapport  du  Comite  Hisiorique  des  Arts 
et  Monumens.     1838. 

5.  Cours  d1  Archeologie  Chretienne.  By 
Messrs.  Did  rem  and  Albert  Lenoir. 
1838. 

6.  Voyages  Pittoresques  dans  V  Ancienne 
France,  By  Baron  Taylor  and  M. 
Charles  Nodier. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  study  of  the  arts,  the 
architecture,  and  the  manners  of  the  middle 
ages  was  almost  unknown  or  unthought  of 
on  the  Continent,  and  it  was  only  in  Bri- 
tain that  Medi-aeval  antiquarians  attempted 
to  carry  their  knowledge  into  practice,  or 
to  draw  forth  from  the  stores  of  their  dis- 
coveries any  thing  that  might  be  practically 
useful  to  their  fellow  countrymen  or  that 
might  be  in  any  way  reproduced  by  the 
artists  and  architects  of  their  own  tim^s. 
The  legal  and  historical  antiquities  of  the 
middle  ages  had  indeed  had  some  illustrious 
labourers,  numbered  among  the  continental 
literati,  and  such  as  we  cannot  boist  of  in 
our  own  island:  the  names  of  Muratori, 
Ducange,  the  learned  and  indefatigable 
Benedictines,  and  especially  of  Montfaucon, 
will  at  once  recur  to  the  mind  of  the  anti- 
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quariah.  The  last  named,  indeed,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  first  person  of  any 
weight  among  the  learned  of  his  own  na- 
tion, who  turned  his  attention  to  the  archi- 
tectural and  artistical  part  of  the  subject, 
and  the  first  who  attempted  to  bring  the 
works  of  a  few  centuries  back  into  that  re- 
pute from  which  they  had  been  unjustly 
driven.  But  in  general  this  latter  task  was 
left,  entire  and  undivided,  to  the  science  of 
British  antiquarians,  and  the  taste  of  En- 
glish dilettanti.  Horace  Walpole,  with  his 
"Strawberry  Hill  Gothic,"  absurd  as  it 
now  appears,  did  immense  service  to  public 
taste  in  giving  the  ton ; — Browne,  Willis, 
Stukely,  Grose,  and  all  the  names  that,  du- 
ring the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  shed 
lustre  on  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, — a 
list  far  too  long  to  be  repeated  here,  and 
one  of  which  Great  Britain  has  just  cause 
to  be  proud, — settled  the  question  on  our 
side  of  the  water ;  and  turned  the  tide  of 
public  attention  into  a  channel  from  which 
it  has  never  since  deviated,  and  from  which 
the  monumental  treasures  of  this  country 
have  derived  such  valuable  augmentations 
and  such  fostering  care.  England,  from 
the  time  of  the  great  Camden,  has  never 
been  wanting  in  acute  and  laborious  anti- 
quarians, so  far  as  her  own  national  relics 
and  records  are  concerned;  and  few  na- 
tions, if  any,  can  compete  with  her  in  this 
respect  up  to  the  times  of  the  Common- 
wealth, when  Selden,  Usher,  and  Prid- 
eaux,  influenced  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
religious  and  political  circumstances  of  the 
period,  put  an  end  for  a  certain  interval   to 
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the  school  of  British  antiquarians,  and  turn- 
ed national  inquiry  towards  the  Hebraic 
aces  and  the  records  of  the  East.  It  was 
but  for  a  short  period  that  this  cessation 
endured : — the  Augustan  age  of  Anne 
witnessed  the  revival  of  British  enthusiasm, 
and  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  things  were  fast  verging  to  the 
condition  in  which  they  were  found  by 
Horace  Walpole  and  the  men  of  his  school. 
But  in  the  mean  time  on  the  Continent,  and 
more  particularly  in  France,  after  the  first 
brilliancy  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
somewhat  subsided,  the  great  antiquarians 
of  the  Benedictine  school  began  to  explore 
all  the  accumulated  stores  of  knowledge, 
of  all  times  and  nations  ;  and  the  documen- 
tal history  of  Europe,  we  may  add  of  Asia 
also,  was  made  out  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent  than  could  have  been  anticipated  d 
priori;  even  now,  indeed,  we  look  upon 
the  great  monuments  of  their  labours  with 
respect  and  wonder.  At  that  period  Eng- 
land was  doing  comparatively  nothing  in 
the  exploration  of  general  antiquities:  the 
corrupt  and  sordid  character  of  the  early 
Georgian  reigns  threw  a  damp  upon  every 
thing  like  literary  enthusiasm,  and  was 
most  fatal  to  national  art ;  and  hence  re- 
trospective inquiry  flourished  in  those  days 
in  France,  but  certainly  not  in  England. 

The  pursuits  and  the  taste  of  any  epoch 
are  influenced,  doubtless,  to  a  very  great 
degree,  by  the  political  circumstances  of 
the  time  :  but  it  is  a  subject  of  just  surprise 
that  the  aristocracy  of  western  Europe 
should  have  been  so  late  to  awaken  to  a 
sense  of  their  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
national  antiquities,  and  of  its  closely  con- 
cerning their  own  honour  to  see  that  the 
works  of  their  ancestors  suffered  no  damage 
from  the  hands  of  sacrilegious  posterity. 
For,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  is  only  from  their 
having  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
revolutionary  violence  of  popular  tumults, 
that  they  have  at  last  arrived  at  a  true  per- 
ception of  what  we  may  be  allowed  to  call 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  aristocracy  of  England  can 
never  be  pardoned  for  the  avidity  with 
which  they  shared  in  the  spoliation  of  the 
monasteries  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  dissolution  of  which,  whatever  may  be 
the  religious  part  of  the  question,  was  in 
one  sense  at  least  a  most  serious  national 
calamity,  and  greatly  retarded  the  march 
of  civilization  in  our  islands.  As  far  as  art 
and  architecture  are  concerned,  leaving  out 
Inigo  Jones  and  Wren,  we  have  never 
had  a  national  school  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, or  painting  since  then,  until  compara- 
tively quite   recent  times:     while  a   fierce 


iconoclastic  spirit  was  let  loose  on  the  coun- 
try, that  showed  itself  most  fearfully  in  the 
-time  of  Cromwell,  and  by  destroying  all 
respect  for  works  of  former  ages  induced  a 
cold  feeling  of  neglect  that  is  only  lately 
j  extinguished.  But  neglect  in  matters  of  art 
is  near  akin  to  death  ;  and  hence  the  grad- 
ual decline  of  monumental  taste  in  Eng- 
land, and  whieh  may  be  traced  from  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  till  it  reached  the 
lowest  point  of  its  bathos  in  those  of  George 
II.  and  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  Still  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land had  been  advancing  in  wealth,  in 
intelligence,  and  in  numbers.  In  France 
on  the  other  hand,  the  civil  wars  that  pre- 
ceded the^period  of  Louis  XIV.,  while  they 
hindered  much  progress  in  the  fine  arts, — 
for  the  ambition  of  the  nobles  was  turned  to 
far  different  matters, — kept  things  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  from  taking  any  other  direction  : 
their  chateaux  remained  intact, — those,  that 
is  to  say,  which  the  great  cardinal  did  not 
pull  down  about  their  owners'  ears;  and  it 
was  not  until  peace, — internal  peace, — had 
brought  luxury  and  the  arts  of  civilized 
life  again  into  vogue,  that  a  new  school  of 
architecture  and  of  domestic  ornamentation 
began  to  appear.  The  history  of  the  fine 
arts  in  France  and  England  had  also  in 
their  early  periods  this  difference,  which 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account.  While 
Henry  VIII.  was  only  following  the  bent 
of  his  passions  and  thinking  of  himself 
alone,  Francis  I.  had  Titian,  and  Benven- 
uto  Cellini  at  his  court  :  and  France  then 
gained  a  decided  start  in  the  fine  arts, 
which  she  never  lost  till  the  period  of  the 
great  revolution.  During  the  troubled  times 
of  Henry  III.  and  IV.  the  religious  wars 
of  France  no  doubt  did  much  serious  dam- 
age to  some  of  her  most  precious  monu- 
ments: but  these  were  principally  secular; 
and  the  rage  of  the  combatants  affected  cit- 
ies and  bastioned  walls  rather  than  churches, 
monasteries,  and  isolated  mansions.  While, 
however,  the  spirit  of  religious  architecture 
was  dead  in  Britain,  and  all  attempts  at  reli- 
gious decoration  or  ecclesiastical  ornamenta- 
tion had  vanished  with  the  forcible  change 
of  the  national  religion,  there  remained  in 
France  the  great  body  of  the  regular  orders 
of  clergy,  who  were  daily  increasing  in 
power  and  affluence.  These,  though  they 
did  not  carry  out  the  architectural  traditions 
of  their  predecessors  to  the  extent  to  which 
we  should  now  expect,  performed  at  all 
events  the  noble  and  useful  part  of  national 
conservators :  the  religious  mobs  never 
entered  the  monasteries  :  the  holy  limits  of 
their  cloisters  served  as  a  refuge  to  the 
spirit   of  the  arts  of   the  middle  ages  long 
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after  the  Palladian  taste  of  Italy  had  set  the 
fashion  at  court,  and  maintained  the  great 
monuments  of  France  inviolate  until  the 
barbarous  epoch  of  1790-2.  The  taste  of 
the  Italian  school,  to  which  we  haveju>t 
alluded,  prevailed  in  France  at  an  earlier 
period  than  in  England  :  witness  the  wes- 
tern front  of  the  square  of  the  Louvre,  built 
by  Henry  II. :  witness  Chambord,  Chen- 
onceaux,  Amboise,  Blois,  and  a  host  of 
other  royal  and  noble  residences;  all  which 
preceded  in  date  as  they  surpassed  in  grand- 
eur and  elegance  Burleigh,  HaifieUi,  and 
other  similar  edifices  in  England.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Gothic  spirit  (we  must 
be  allowed  this  term  for  the  present,  and 
shall  revert  to  it)  flourished  in  France  at  a 
later  period  than  in  England,  where  no 
building  of  the  same  size  and  beauty  can  be 
found  of  so  recent  a  date  as  the  splendid 
church  of  St  Eustache  at  Paris  (1532 — 
1642);  of  this,  though  the  details'are  Italian, 
the  idea  and  the  disposition  of  the  parts  are 
essentially  those  of  the  best  days  of  the 
pointed  style.  The  dispersion  of  the  monas- 
tic orders  and  the  change  in  the  national 
religion  were  fatal  to  Christian  art  in  Eng- 
land j  and  on  the  other  hand  the  main- 
tenance of  the  faith  of  Rome  and  the  exis- 
tence of  the  religious  orders  in  France, 
were  two  powerfully  conservative  causes 
that  kept  together  the  traditional  taste  and 
the  monuments  of  the  middle  ages  so  firm 
and  extensively,  that  all  the  malice,  all  the 
besotted  ignorance  of  the  revolutionists 
have  not  been  able  to  destroy  them  except 
in  part. 

The  ecclesiastics  of  France,  like  all  other 
orders,  felt  the  influence  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  were  forced  to  give  way  to  the 
classic  flood  that,  filling  every  corner  of  the 
land,  drove  the  spirit  of  the  romayUic  out  of 
literature  and  art  at  the  end  of  the  17th  and 
all  of  the  18th  century.  Whatever  conven- 
tional buildings  were  erected  during  that 
interval  were  of  the  prevailing  style  of  the 
day,  a  law  that  men  observed  without  know- 
ing it ;  but  this  circumstance  very  seldom 
prompted  the  destruction  or  mutilation  of  ex- 
isting buildings  ;  so  that  the  taste  for  pointed 
architecture  declined  and  became  extinct 
gradually,  unaccompanied  by  that  frightful 
destruction  of  monuments  witnessed  in  Eng- 
land in  the  16th  century.  As  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  conservative  spirit  in  France, 
we  may  mention  the  city  of  Avignon,  where 
while  the  Genre  Classique  at  Nismes  and 
Marseilles  was  in  full  vogue  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century,  all  its  best  monu- 
ments and  its  admirable  walls  have  remained 
less  injured  than  those  of  any  other  city  in 
France,  even  to  the  present  day.     It  is  no 


small  praise  for  a  community,  if  devoid  of 
the  genius  or  inclination  to  invent,  to  have 
at  least  the  taste  and  sense  to  preserve  what 
it  possesses  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful ; 
and  whoever  has  visited  Avignon  will  allow 
that  the  remark  applies  there  with  consider- 
able justice.  Similar  observations  may  be 
applied  to  other  localities  in  Provence,  the 
Pays  romantique,  par  excellence  ;  where  the 
architect  and  the  painter  may  pick  up  more 
original  ideas  in  a  week  than  in  all  the  rest 
of  France  in  a  year,  and  where  the  old  feu- 
dal chateaux  that  still  cover  it  would  have 
remained  until  now  in  all  their  primitive  ex- 
cellence  but  for  the  moral  and  political  cata- 
clysm of  the  18th  century.  Another  and 
earlier  instance  of  the  conservative  spirit  of 
the  French  ecclesiastical  orders  is  at  Orleans, 
where  the  first  stone  of  the  last  re-erection 
of  the  Cathedral  was  laid  by  Henry  IV.  in 
1601,  and  where,  with  a  few  anachronisms 
and  inconsistencies,  one  of  the  finest  pointed 
cathedrals  of  that  country  has  been  in  course 
of  construction  almost  ever  since.  Curiously 
enough,  the  principal  exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  in  Paris ;  although  a  notable  instance 
may  be  quoted  at  Rouen,  in  the  abominable 
Ionic  screen  of  the  cathedral  at  the  entrance 
of  the  choir,  which  after  all  was  an  addition 
rather  than  a  demolition  ;  but  at  Paris  the 
Ecole  Classique  broke  out  into  two  or  three 
overt  acts  of  barbarism.  Thus  the  fronts  of 
St.  Eustache  and  St.  Gervafs  were  erected 
at  different  epochs  in  a  pseudo-Roman  style  ; 
the  choir  of  Notre  Dame  was  beautified  by 
Louis  XIV. ;  a  villainous  classic  screen  was 
put  up  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum — the  bijou 
of  the  middle  ages — the  Sainte  Chapelle; 
and  at  length,  not  very  long  before  the  Revo- 
lution, the  old  hall  of  the  great  Palace  of  St. 
Louis, — of  the  Palais  de  Justice, — was  re- 
placed by  the  present  Salle  des  pas  perdus. 
The  sum  total  however  of  all  this  mischief 
to  the  monuments  of  the  country  is  dust  in 
the  balance  compared  to  the  alterations  and 
improvements  carried  on  by  ecclesiastical 
and  other  corporations  in  our  own.  We 
have  scarcely  a  cathedral,  college,  or  parish 
church  that  does  not  bear  impress  of  the 
barbaric  hand  of  classic  innovators,  either  in 
screens  and  choir  work,  or  in  that  most 
Christian  and  fraternal  invention  of  pews  in 
places  of  worship.  What  few  castles  sur- 
vived the  Cromwellian  wars  were  nearly  all 
mutilated  and  dismantled ;  the  sackings  of 
Conway  and  Ludlow  by  the  natural  protectors 
of  such  splendid  national  monuments  are 
only  two  out  of  the  numberless  instances  ; 
and  no  inquirer  of  discrimination  and  taste 
can  avoid  tracing  the  progressive  degrada- 
tion exemplified  in  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
from  the  gorgeoud  structure  of  King's  Col. 
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lege  Chapel,  Cambridge,  one  of  the  latest 
buildings  finished  before  the  Reformation, 
down  to  the  barn-like  appearance  of  St. 
James's  Church  in  London,  the  exterior  of 
which  is  a  most  serious  discredit  to  the  great 
name  oi  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

Before  the  sun  of  Louis  XIV.  had  set,  the 
national  taste  of  our  Gallic  neighbours  was 
firmly  fixed,  and  Rome  was  the  zenith  point 
of  their  admiration.  Then  followed  the  dis- 
solute period  of  the  Regency,  and  the  gay, 
frivolous  times  of  Louis  XV. ;  the  antiqua- 
rians of  the  nation  had  received  an  inevita- 
ble bias;  and,  as  already  observed,  though 
the  documental  remains  of  the  middle  ages 
continued  to  be  acutely  examined,  the  mon- 
umental history  of  those  periods  was  totally 
neglected.  The  great  work  of  Winckel- 
mann,  the  travels  of  Choiseul  Goufrier,  and 
the  series  of  the  numismatical  writers,  may 
be  taken  as  so  many  indices  of  the  antiqua- 
rian taste  of  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Two  exceptions  to  the  men  of  their  epoch 
had  however  occurred  during  that  time,  in 
the  cases  of  Montfaucon  and  the  Count  de 
Cay  1  us. 

•'To  the  Count  de  Caylus  belongs,  in  our 
opinion,  the  honour  of  having  attempted  to 
popularize  in  France  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  taste  for  arch- 
aeological studies,  imported  by  Montfaucon 
from  Italy  ;  for  the  periods  anterior  to  this, 
and  especially  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  carrying 
with  them  their  own  resources  of  practical 
art,  and  calculated  to  turn  away  attention 
from  inquiries  into  the  past,  had  only  pro- 
duced works  of  a  special  nature,  in  which  art 
was  viewed  on  but  one  of  its  faces  and  in  its 
theoretical  application  to  the  current  erec- 
tions of  the  day.    Such  were  the  treatises  on 

architecture  of  Philibert  Delorme,  &c 

It  was  in  1698  that  Montfaucon,  conducted  to 
Rome  by  his  researches  upon  the  works  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  yielded  to  the  intoxicating 
seductions  of  this  paradise  of  the  arts,  and  to 
the  desire  of  endowing  his  own  country  with 
works  analogous  to  those  with  which  Ciam- 
pini  and  several  other  learned  men  had  al- 
ready enriched  Italy.  A  great  source  of  em- 
ulation resulted  to  him  from  the  immense 
labours  to  which  the  learned  conservator  of 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  Muratori, 
was  then  devoting  himself.  Our  illustrious 
Benedictine,  profiting  by  the  gracious  recep- 
tion given  to  him  by  Innocent  Xfl.,  reaped 
an  abundant  harvest  among  the  museums, 
villas,  and  monuments  of  Italy,  and  which, 
after  completing  it  from  other  points,  he 
published  in  France  in  the  fifteen  volumes 
of  his  Antiquite  Expliquee.  This  publication, 
dating  from  1719,  preceded  by  ten  years  his 
historical  and  archaeological  work  on  the 
Monumens  de  la  Monarchic  Franchise;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  in- 
terest inspired  by  this  abundant  harvest,  and 
the  renown  attached  to  the  name  of  Mont- 


faucon, contributed  to  decide  the  vocation  of 
M.  de  Caylus.  This  nobleman,  rich  in  hon- 
ours and  possessions,  sought  and  found  a 
more  real  source  of  distinction  in  the  study 
of  art,  and  in  his  ability  to  patronize  it;  quit- 
ting the  peaceful  enjoyments  which  birth 
and  fortune  had  prepared  for  him,  he  devot- 
ed himself,  soul  and  estate  (corps  et  biens) 
to  the  laborious  occupations  of  an  antiquary." 
— Da  Sommerard,  Les  Arts  au  Moyen  Age, 
pp.  140, 141. 

To  these  succeeded  M.  Seroux  d'Agin- 
court,  and  to  him  Millin ;  who,  had  not  the 
Revolution  interfered  with  his  studies,  would 
probably  have  revived  the  taste  for  ancient 
French  art  among  his  countrymen.  Politi- 
cal events,  however,  were  now  ( 1788 — 1792) 
becoming  too  strong  for  the  softer  influence 
of  civilization ;  the  ancient  monarchy  of 
France,  the  nation  itself,  was  trembling  with 
the  throes  of  the  volcano  on  which  it  stood ; 
and  in  the  great  explosion  that  soon  after 
followed,  the  very  idea  and  name  of  anti- 
quity were  to  all  appearance  totally  lost. 

And  a  melancholy  period  it  was  for  art  of 
every  kind,  for  learning,  for  religion,  for  all 
that  was  great  and  good  of  the  former  state 
of  France  ;  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  the 
natural  fosterers  of  the  fine  arts,  had  for- 
saken or  been  forcibly  driven  from  their 
posts ;  the  hitherto  conservative  influence  of 
the  ecclesiastical  institutions  was  destroyed 
and  despised  ;  brutality  and  ignorance  had 
come  newly  into  power,  and,  drunk  with 
blood,  intoxicated  with  political  elevation, 
were  wreaking  vengeance  on  all  that  bore 
the  stamp  and  title  of  antiquity.  We  may 
be  spared  detailing  the  damage  done  to  the 
public  and  private  monuments  of  France 
during  this  second  night  of  barbarism  ;  the 
history  of  the  excesses  of  that  period  again&t 
all  objects  of  art,  and  especially  against  re- 
ligious edifices,  would  demand  a  volume  to 
itself;  our  present  concern  lies  rather  with 
the  after-spirit  which  was  thereby  engender- 
ed in  the  nation,  and  its  consequences  as 
they  are  now  developing. 

This  however  is  a  division  of  the  history 
of  the  revolution  totally  untouched  in  all  the 
narration  of  that  period  ;  and  it  will  be  a 
sombre  and  ungrateful  task  whenever  the 
pen  shall  trace  it.  After  all,  perhaps,  the 
people  were  scarcely  more  to  be  blamed  for 
their  ignorance  and  exasperation  than  the 
aristocracy  for  having  blindly  allowed  things 
to  come  to  such  a  pitch.  But  it  is  a  picture 
of  the  temporary  madness  of  many  millions 
of  men  that  ought  to  have  acted  as  a  salu- 
tary lesson  in  the  present  day  to  the  nobility 
of  a  neighbouring  and  once  powerful  peo- 
ple ;  who  enervated  by  their  long  possession 
and  abuse  of  wealth  and  power,  have  suffer- 
ed a  devastating  torrent  to  desolate  one  of 
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the  most  interesting  countries  of  Europe, — 
Spain.  The  violent  dissolution  of  her  mo- 
nasteries, the  sacrilegious  spoliation  of  her 
clergy  and  her  churches,  with  the  subsequent 
sale  and  dispersion  of  most  of  her  finest 
works  of  native  art,  form,  although  little 
heeded  by  us,  one  of  the  most  gloomy  pages 
of  the  history  of  our  times. 

For  a  good  account  of  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  French  revolutionists,  details 
of  sufficient  accuracy  are  wanting  : — the 
monumental  statistics  of  France  have  never 
been  sufficiently  looked  after,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  present  day  that  the  two  committees, 
whose  reports  we  have  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  are  endeavouring  to  as- 
certain the  truth.  The  main  objects  of  the 
fury  of  the  mobs  were  the  monasteries,  and 
in  them  also  they  found  their  principal 
spoils.  The  havoc  committed  among  such 
edifices  after  their  dissolution  by  thelaw  of  the 
day  was  immense: — but  the  full  extent  of  it 
can  be  guessed  at  only  by  those  who  have 
visittd  the  provinces  of  France  with  some- 
thing like  au  antiquarian  object.  The  pre- 
cious objects  of  art  found  in  the  churches, 
parochial  as  well  as  conventual,  were  gene- 
rally confiscated  ;  and  the  treasures  of  the 
monastic  residences  as  well  as  the  private 
property  of  the  members  were  recklessly 
seized  and  sold.  The  walls  furnished  stones 
for  the  houses  of  patriotic  citizens,  and  the 
bells  were  melted  down  to  furnish  coin  for 
the  bankrupt  nation.*  We  need  only  allude 
to  the  massacres  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  many 
of  the  monasteries;  their  corporeal  suffer- 
ings and  their  proscription  form  part  of  the 
political  history  of  the  times;  \vc  will  con- 
tent ourselves  with  mentioning  one  or  two 
instances  of  monumental  destruction  which 
the  Anglo-Norman  antiquarian,  and  especial- 
ly the  visiter  of  Paris,  well  know  how  to 
feel  and  lament.  Whoever  has  wandered 
up  the  banks  of  the  lower  Seine,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  rivers  of  France,  will  re- 
collect hearing   of,  if  he  did   not  visit,  the 


*  The  present  copper  currency  of  France,  which 
in  the  greater  part  dates  from  the  Revolution,  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  the  bells  of  churches 
and  convents,  and  maybe  distinguished  by  its  yel- 
lowish white  appearance.  We  may  add  that  few 
ecclesiasical  buildings  in  France  have,  since  that 
time,  had  more  than  one  or  two  bells  suspended  in 
their  towers;  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  con- 
sidered in  Paris  as  a  signal  triumph  on  the  part  of 
the  Cure  of  St.  Roch,  that  he  obtained  leave  to  have 
a  ring  of  four  bells  in  the  steeple.  The  Archbish- 
op of  Paris  went  to  the  church  with  great  ceremo- 
ny to  consecrate  and  baptize  the  bells,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Queen  ;  while  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
and  Alba,  with  the  Countess  Lobau.  stood  godfather 
and  godmother  on  the  occasion.  Insignificant  as 
the  circumstance  may  appear,  it  was  nevertheless, 
pro  tanto,  a  victory  over  the  remains  of  revolution- 
ary barbarism. 


lonely  cloisters  of  St.  Wandrille  and  the 
gaunt  skeleton  of  the  Abbey  of  Jumieges, 
about  halfway  between  Rouen  and  Havre. 
Two  of  the  best  works,  the  former  of  the 
thirteenth  and  the  latter  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, have  here  almost  entirely  vanished  ; 
and  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
hood  can  still  give  a  melancholy  recital  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  monks,  and  of  the  ships 
that  came  up  the  river  to  carry  away  car- 
goes of  materials.  Jumieges  could  not  be 
constructed  again;  parts  of  St.  Wandrille 
might ; — but  from  that  period  two  centres  of 
art  were  obliterated  from  that  part  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  until  within  a  very  few  years 
nothing  more  elevated  in  architecture  than  a 
cotton  factory  has  been  thought  of  all  the 
way  from  the  sea  to  the  capital.*  In  Paris, 
as  may  be  readily  conceived,  the  wanton- 
ness of  destruction  was  in  its  glory ;  and 
the  great  abbeys  of  St.  Victor,  St.  Germain 
des  Pres,  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  and  we 
may  add  of  St.  Denis,  felt  the  full  weight  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  people.  Of  the  first  named 
of  these  buildings  nothing  whatever  remains 
but  a  fountain  in  a  turret,  although  it  cover- 
ed more  than  twenty  acres  of  ground; — it 
has  been  replaced  by  the  cellars  and  store- 
houses of  the  Halle  aux  Vins.  Of  the  others 
better  use  was  made,  for  some  of  their  build- 
ings and  extensive  relics  still  exist.  St.  Dc'- 
nis,  indeed,  has  reverted  to  something  like 
its  original  destination; — but,  as  a  general 
measure,  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries 
and  colleges  (for  one  followed  the  other) 
completely  changed  the  face  of  the  city. 
One  curious  effect  of  this  sweeping  measure 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  architectural  an- 
tiquarian ;  nearly  all  the  principal  buildings 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  Notre  Dame  being 
the  chief  exception,  have  disappeared  from 
the  French  capital ;  and  the  student  of  its 
monuments  comes  upon  a  sudden,  and  what 
would  otherwise  be  an  unaccountable  blank 
in  the  monumental  series,  whenever  he 
looks  for  the  edifices  of  that  epoch. 

To  terminate  our  sketch  of  the  destruc- 

*  Vast  quantities  of  the  more  moveable  debris  of 
Jumieges  found  their  way  to  England,  purchased 
by  amateurs,  many  of  whom  are  doubtless  now  alive, 
and  may  recollect  the  source  whence  their  mansions 
have  been  enriched. — It  may  be  worth  while  to 
mention  the  subsequent  fate  of  those  two  abbeys ; — 
St.  Wandrille  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  hon- 
est fustian  and  fancy  stuff  weaver,  who  while  he  has 
had  the  greatest  part  of  the  abbey  church  pulled 
down  and  sold  for  materials,  has  preserved  the  clois- 
ter intact,  and  admits  strangers  with  considerable 
facility  to  visit  the  remains.  Jumieges  belongs  to 
a  regular  ruin-fancier ;  who,  it  is  true,  preserves 
every  stone  of  it  most  religiously,  but  tries  to  help 
father  Time  a  little  by  ^making  the  remains  lock 
picturesque,  and  has  so  beplanted  and  bedecked  the 
place  that  the  antiquary,  while  sadly  puzzled,  can 
not  but  be  amused.   . 
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tive  influence  of  the  Revolution  on  the  medi- 
aeval riches  of  the  capital  we  will  advert 
to  the  cases  of  the  monasteries  of  the  Celes- 
tins,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  city,  and  the 
Petits  Augustins,  opposite  the  Louvre,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Seine.  The  former 
was  particularly  rich  in  tombs  and  chapels 
filled  with  royal  and  noble  monuments: — 
the  latter  had  not  much  that  was  attractive 
beyond  its  locality.  We  believe  it  was  the 
danger  to  which  the  riches  in  the  church  of 
the  Celestins  was  exposed,  that  first  led  M. 
Alexandre  Lenoir  to  the  idea  of  saving 
something  out  of  the  general  wreck,  and 
forming  a  national  museum,  as  the  only 
means  of  rescuing  the  records  of  ancient 
French  art  from  total  and  irremediable  de- 
struction. It  is  true  that  something  was,  at 
that  time,  doing  even  in  the  National  Con- 
vention for  the  protection  of  national  monu- 
ments ;  for  a  short  account  of  which  we  are 
obliged  to  M.  du  Sommerard.* 

"  A  decree  of  12th  Aug.  1792,  issued  upon 
the  motion  of  Thuriot  and  Lacroix,  ordered 
the  conversion  into  cannons  of  the  statues 
of  the  kings,  and  the  bronzes  of  the  national 
monuments.  Ten  days  afterwards  a  conver- 
sation took  place  in  the  Convention  regarding 
the  destruction  of  our  finest  monuments,  the 
Porte  St.  Denis,  Versailles,  &c.  and  it  was  to 
the  honour  of  Dussaulx,  one  of  the  represent- 
atives, that  he  took  upon  himself  the  courag- 
eous mission  of  defending  the  chef-d'oeuvres 
that  were  menaced.  '  Let  it  be  ploughed  up,' 
exclaimed  a  member,  speaking  of  the  park 
of  Versailles.  '  Be  it  so,'  replied  Dussaulx, 
*  but  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  statues  of  the 
philosophers  ;  the  Platos,  the  Senecas,  &c. 
that  are  in  it, — we  must  surely  preserve  these 
antiques,  even  though  they  are  aristocrats  : 
we  must  keep  them  as  a  simulacre  d'horreur.' 
These  conclusive  arguments  prevailed  against 
all  objections,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  Cam- 
bon's  motion  to  collect  the  moveable  monu- 
ments of  France,  and  to  place  them  in  a  mu- 
seum. Camus  and  Gregoire  deserve,  how- 
ever, to  be  associated  in  the  credit  due  to 
Dussaulx  ;  for  on  the  18th  Oclober  the  first 
of  these  deputies  presented  the  report,  upon 
which  the  Convention  afterwards  instituted 
a  temporary  commission  of  thirty-three  mem- 
bers ;  and  it  was  to  this  commission,  the 
functions  of  which  were  entirely  gratuitous, 
that  we  owe  the  foundation  of  a  national  mu- 
seum and  the  formation  of  the  collection  of 
the  Petits  Augustins." — Notices  sur  VHotel 
de  Cluny,  p.  263. 

This  collection  was  made  by  the  indefati- 


*  "  It  was  about  this  period  (1792)  that  the 
Prussian  Baron  Anacharsis  Clootz,  the  orator  of 
the  human  race,  expressed  himself  in  the  following 
terms,  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  while  thanking 
that  body  for  the  honour  of  being  admitted  a  French 
citizen; — '  Gallophile  de  tousles  temps,  mon  cocur 
egt  fran^ais,  mon  ame  est.  sans  culotte.'" 


gable  energy  and  skill  of  M.  Alexandre  Le- 
noir, who,  appointed  conservator  of  it,  unit- 
ed in  the  stalls  of  the  monastery  alluded  to, 
all  the  "  moveable  monuments"  that  could 
in  any  way  be  collected  from  all  parts  of 
France,  arranged  them  chronologically, 
and  then  described  them  in  the  masterly 
work  that  bears  his  name.  If  we  reflect  upon 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  when 
not  another  architect  or  artist  in  France  be- 
sides himself  dared  to  stand  up  in  behalf  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
idea  of  such  a  collection  was  then  perfectly 
new,  we  are  led  to  form  a  high  estimate  of 
that  gentleman's  real  patrotism  and  discern- 
ment. This  museum  continued  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition  till  the  restoration  ;  and 
acted  most  beneficially  as  a  school  where 
young  artists  might  study,  and  where  the 
public  generally  might  learn  to  lament  the 
excesses  of  which  their  contemporaries  or 
their  parents  had  been  guilty.  Napoleon, 
with  the  usual  tact  of  a  great  mind,  warmly 
patronized  and  protected  it ;  and  the  school 
of  modern  French  architects  and  archaeolo- 
gists may  be  dated  from  its  establishment. 
Thus,  Phoenix-like,  national  ait  was  doomed 
to  rise  from  the  conflagration  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; but  by  a  still  more  strange  and  un- 
foreseen casualty  it  ran  a  narrow  chance 
of  total  shipwreck  from  the  ignorance  of 
those  most  interested  in  its  preservation. 
On  the  return  of  the  former  line  of  kings 
and  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  country, 
it  was  very  natural  that  they  should  lament 
to  find  their  chateaux,  their  churches,  and 
their  family  burial  piactjs  stripped  of  their 
sculptured  honours  ;  and  that  they  should 
reclaim  them.  But  the  altered  circumstan- 
ces of  the  age  required  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  still  more  the  altered  magnitude 
of  their  own  fortunes  ;  in  an  evil  hour  the 
king  was  prevailed  upon,  while  decreeing 
the  restoration  of  monuments  to  their  pos- 
sessors.to  order  the  dissolution  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Petits  Augustins.  His  majesty's  ad- 
visers overlooked  the  services  of  M.  Lenoir 
during  the  days  of  Vandalism,  and  with  the 
strange  carelessness  always  characteristic 
of  the  counsels  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  no  efficient  measures,  or  rather 
no  measures  at  all,  were  taken  to  see  that 
the  restitution  of  those  monuments  was 
made  to  the  parties  who  had  a  legal  right  to 
them.  The  personnel  of  the  museum  had 
been  unceremoniously  cashiered  ;  the  crown 
claimed  and  took  away  what  had  come 
from  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis ;  some  dozen  or 
two  of  noble  families  also  bore  off  their  an- 
cestral effigies,  which  they  afterwards  placed, 
— not  in  their  parochial  churches, — not  in 
their  chapels, — not  in  their  house?, —  but  in 
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their  barns,  or  their  gardens  (as  termini !) 
— or,  still  worse,  in  a  great  many  instances 
sold  them  to  dealers  in  curiosities; — while 
every  body  who  had  a  fancy  walked  into  the 
museum  and  carried  off  whatever  he  chose, 
until  at  length  some  even  came  with  carts 
and  shovelled  into  them  the  antiquarian 
rubbish  !  The  court  probably  remained  ig- 
norant of  the  affair,  the  public  were  indiffer- 
ent or  interested  on  the  wrong  side,  the  aris- 
tocracy had  lost  their  family  pride  ;  and  the 
museum  was  dispersed  forever.  This  took 
place  in  1820!* 

The  fact  is,  that  partly  from  the  influence 
and  causes  noticed  by  us  already  as  acting 
during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
two  successors,  but  more  particularly  from 
the  all-absorbing  effects  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  era  of  Napoleon,  the  French  public 
mind  was  turned  diametrically  away  from 
any  thing  like  a  knowledge  or  appreciation 
of  the  works  of  the  middle  ages.  Our  coun- 
trymen, whose  attention  had  been  kept  alive 

*  The  case  of  M.  Alexandre  Lenoir  has  been 
one  of  most  unmerited  harcUhip,  and  which  the 
lover  of  art  will  duly  af  predate  ;  as  it  shows  how 
the  disinterested  benefactor  of  his  country  is  too 
often  rewaided.  To  witness  the  dispersion  of  his 
museum,  the  fruit  of  thirty  years' labour,  the  pride 
of  his  life,  and  to  lose  the  honourable  position  in 
which  it  placed  him  amongst  the  intellectual  por- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  was  in  itself  a  visitation 
sufficiently  severe.  He  had,  however,  strength 
of  mind  to  bear  up  under  if,  as  he  had  done  in 
worse  times  ;  and  in  his  retirement  he  formed, 
during  another  ten  years,  a  choice  and  valuable 
private  museum  of  objects  of  antique  art,  as  well 
as  of  works  of  the  middle  ages.  The  private  gal- 
lery of  M.  Lenoir  was  in  1835  one  of  the  things 
best  worth  seeing  in  this  way  in  Paris.  When 
the  restoration  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Denis 
was  decreed  by  the  legislature  (since  1830),  it 
was  a  judicious  and  well-merited  compliment  to 
that  aged  antiquarian  to  make  him  inspector  of 
this  important  affair.  Last  year,  however,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  one  of  those  penny- wise 
fits  that  periodically  come  upi  n  elective  assem- 
blies, chose  all  of  a  sudden  to  reduce  their  grants 
for  public  works ;— not  reflecting  that  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  capital  and  the  impulse  given  to 
public  constructions  of  all  kinds  throughout  the 
country,  is  about  the  only  ostensib'e  good  effected 
by  the  Revolution  of  July  ;—  the  allowance  for  St. 
Denis  therefore  was  cut  down  to  a  minimum. 
This  to  the  public  was  a  little  matter,  but  it  car- 
ried with  it  the  suppression  of  M.  Lenoir's  post 
as  inspector,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  that  gentleman  was  forced  to  sell  his  se- 
cond museum  piecemeal,— ^not  a  single  individ- 
ual in  France  having  the  generosity  to  come  for- 
ward to  say  a  word  to  the  legislature  or  the  kin^  in 
his  behalf, — much  less  to  preserve  so  rich  a  collec- 
tion undispensed.  The  proprietor  has  submitted 
to  all  this  with  a  courage  beyend  praise  ;  know- 
ing that  his  name  is  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  history  of  French  art,  and  that  his  son,  one 
of  the  professors  of  Christian  archaeology,  and  a 
highly  distinguished  architect,  is  likely  to  main- 
tain it  undimin'shed  in  honour  amongst  the  ris- 
nd  more  solid  sch  ol  of  French  antiquarians. 


on  the  subject  by  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
London  and  by  English  architects,  can  well 
recollect  on  first  visiting  France  after  the 
fall  of  the  Empire  how  universally  they 
found  the  antiquities  of  the  country  neglect- 
ed, and  how  cheaply  they  could  buy  the  fin- 
est specimens  of  art,  whether  in  painted 
glass,  fretted  stall  work,  or  richly  illuminat- 
ed missals.  The  very  words  "  Le  Moyen 
Age"  were  not  invented  at  that  time  ; — and 
therefore  whatever  has  been  done  to  bring 
again  into  honour  the  arts  and  the  architec- 
ture of  that  period  into  France,  has  been  ef- 
fected since  the  general  peace. 

During  the  period  of  the  Restoration  sev- 
eral important  works  were  undertaken,  con- 
servative of  a  few  of  the  chief  monuments  of 
the  country  :  and  the  Roman  remains  in  the 
south  of  France  obtained  the  attention  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  The  Palais  des 
Thermes  of  Paris  was  rescued  from  the  dan- 
ger of  immediate  destruction  ;  the  church  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pres  was  reconstructed ; 
the  abbey  of  St. Denis  was  repaired  :  and 
the  cathedrals  throughout  France  underwent 
considerable  repairs.  But  the  architects  to 
whom  those  works  were  intrusted  had  not 
sufficiently  studied  the  monuments  of  the 
middle  ages  to  understand  much  about  the 
pointed  styles:  they  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  been  done  in  England  in  this  way ;  and 
the  government,  though  decidedly  well  dis- 
posed to  the  arts,  was  too  much  fettered  by 
its  needy  adherents  and  by  the  last  remain- 
ing oscillations  of  the  Revolution,  to  allow  of 
its  taking  so  active  a  part  as  it  ought  to  have 
done  in  the  monumental  decoration  of  the 
country.  It  is  true  that  the  Societe  Royale 
des  Antiquaires  de  France  was  encouraged, 
and  that  it  had  already  been  of  some  use  ; 
but  while  its  members  were  activelv  engaged 
in  various  antiquarian  pursuits,  its  weight  as 
a  body,  connected  with  the  arts,  was  not 
very  great,  and  in  fact  little  or  nothing  was 
effected  towards  forming  a  national  school  of 
archseology  :  public  taste  had  not  as  yet  set 
in  that  direction.  The  merit  of  rescuing  the 
arts  of  the  middle  ages  from  oblivion,  and 
vindicating  the  skill  and  tas'e  of  the  architects 
of  those  periods  belongs  in  great  part  to  M. 
Lenoir  in  the  first  place,  and  then  to  Messrs. 
de  Caumonf,  Du  Sommerard,  Langlois  of 
Rouen,  Taylor,  Merimee,  and  other  anti- 
quarians of  the  same  school.  The  course 
of  lectures  on  monumental  antiquities  de- 
livered by  M.  de  Caumont  at  Caen  produced 
not  only  a  good  effect  on  his  hearers,  but 
had  their  echo  throughout  the  country.  The 
Voyages  Pittoresques  of  Baron  Taylor  and 
M  Charles  Nodier  had  the  further  merit  of 
rendering  a  taste  for  antiquity  popular  :  and 
the  labours  of  the  Society  of  Norman  Anti 
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quaries,  to  which  we  may  perhaps  add  those 
of  our  own  antiquarians  and  architects  in 
Normandy,  Messrs.  Turner  and  Cotman, 
Pugin,  &c,  became  known,  and  excited  at- 
tention in  France.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, a  gentleman  who,  amidst  the  busy  oc- 
cupation of  a  lawyer's  life,  had  found  time 
to  devote  himself  to  profound  study  of  the 
arts,  and  who  from  early  youth  had  appre- 
ciated the  taste  of  the  middle  ages,  was  tran- 
quilly forming  in  the  capital  a  vast  collection 


that  might  have  served  as  an  admirable  sup-   the  impulse  given   to    her  commerce   and 


ject,  or  who  would  be  able  to  erect  any  large 
pointed  building.  These  two  are  exclusive- 
ly to  be  found  among  the  younger  men  :  but 
the  latter  have  this  in  their  favour,  that  their 
studies  have  been  most  extensive  and  pro- 
found, that  their  knowledge  is  great,  and 
that  they  have  already  given  proofs,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  of  their  ability  to  found 
and  lead  a  real  and  a  lasting  school. 

The  most   striking    benefit    resulting   to 
France  from  her  last  revolution  is  doubtless 


plementary  museum  to  that  of  the  Petits  Au 
gustins.  M.  du  Sommerard  had  devoted 
his  leisure  time  and  a  considerable  part  of 
his  fortune  to  the  purchase  of  all  the  objects 


manufacturers,  as  also  to  her  arts,  by  the 
order  of  things  established  since  1830.  The 
extraordinary  increase  of  her  internal  and 
external  trade,  during  the  last  seven   years, 


of  art  of  the  middle  ages  which  he  could  any  jis  however  scarcely  more  remarkable  than 
where  meet  with,  and  finding  himself  a  ten-  the  activity  she  has  displayed  in  resuscitating 
ant  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  mansions  of  i  and  cultivating  the  fine  arts  of  every  kind, 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries  now  extant,  was  The  government  has  doubtless  exercised  a 
led  to  the  idea,  which  he  has  since  carried  master-stroke  of  policy  in  thus  procuring  oc- 
into  effect,  of  first  making  his  immense  col*  cupation  for  a  large  portion  of  the  population, 
lection  complete,  and  then  of  publishing  a  especially  in  the  metropolis ;  and  has  known 
full  account  of  his  observations  and  inferen-  how  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  nation  by  the 
ccs  for  the  benefit  of  the  antiquarian  world,  i  eclat  it  has  thus  thrown  around  much  that 
Similar  collections,  but  upon  a  much  smaller  j  has  been  obnoxious  in  its  other  acts.  King 
scale,  were  formed   by  other  individuals   of  Louis  Philippe,  like  the  Podesta  of  an  Italian 
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taste  and  fortune  at  the  same  time ; 
spark  of  emulation  perhaps  communicating 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  tending  to  the 
formation  of  what  we  may  now  call  the  Mod- 
ern Archaeological  School  of  France.  The 
architects,  on  the  other  hand — the  profes- 
sional architects — had  a  much  more  difficult 
task  to  perform  ;  such,  that  is  to  say,  as 
wished  to  see  the  pointed  styles  receive  the 
same  share  of  public  favour  in  France  as 
they  had  long  enjoyed  in  England.  There 
was  no  taste,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
demand,  for  pointed  architecture  in  all  the 
land.  No  new  churches  were  to  be  built ; 
or  else  those  that  were  erected  were  like  the 
Madeline  and  Notre  Dame  do  Lorette  of 
Paris,  strictly  copied  from  Greek  or  Roman 
models  :  no  nobleman  in  France  had  the 
means  or  the  inclination  to  erect  a  chateau 
in  the  style  of  the  14th  or  15th  centuries  : 
the  French  crown  had  no  palace  like  Wind- 
sor ;  it  had  hardly  any  thing  older  than 
Fontainebleau  or  St.  Germain  : — Chambord, 
Chenonceaux,  Blois,  Amboise,  were  hardly 
known  to  the  lords  of  taste,  the  frivolous 
Parisians  ;  and  scarcely  a  day  elapsed  but 
some  sapient  municipal  council,  as  at  Rouen, 
or  in  the  capital,  ordered  the  demolition  of 
an  ancient  structure.  Every  thing  tended 
to  discourage  architects  from  studying  the 
pointed  styles  up  to  1830 ;  and  therefore 
we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  we  do  not 
find  among  the  professed  architects  of  the 
day  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  who  have 
made  any  researches  or  studies  on  the  sub- 


republic  in  the  middle  ages,  called  to  the 
head  of  the  state  by  the  voice  of  the  legisla- 
ture if  not  of  the  people,  and  ruling  a  restless 
nation  with  an  iron  rod,  has  had,  like  the 
Medicis  or  the  Viscontis  of  Florence  and 
Milan,  the  discernment  to  patronize  the  fine 
arts  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  Part  too 
of  his  system  of  government  has  been  to 
obliterate  the  traces  of  the  great  revolution, — 
for  doing  which  he  deserves  all  credit, — and 
hence  to  encourage  as  much  as  possible  the 
preservation  or  restoration  of  the  national 
monuments  that  had  suffered  by  that  event. 
The  public  works  executed  or  terminated  in 
the  capital  since  his  accessions  to  the  throne 
are  well  known ;  and  in  canalization,  road- 
improvements,  and  the  formation  of  ports, 
equally  great  things  have  been  done  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  But  there  has  been  at 
work  a  secret  influence,  decidedly  urged  on 
by,  if  not  originating  with,  the  king,  by  which 
the  municipal  councils  and  corporate  bodies 
throughout  France  have  been  induced  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  works  of  art  and 
the  monuments  of  the  midddle  ages.  A 
kind  of  fashion  has  arisen  upon  this  point  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  general  result  has 
been  a  strong  reaction  over  all  the  country 
in  favour  of  any  thing  that  can  be  brought 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Moyen  Age. 
Thus  the  councils-general  of  departments 
and  the  municipal  councils  of  towns  are  vy- 
ing with  each  other  in  the  restoration, — un- 
fortunately  too  sometimes  in  the  beautifying, 
— of  all  the  cathedrals  and  principal  churches 
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of  the  country.  Local  antiquarian  societies 
are  forming  in  various  departments  ;  and 
people  now  set  out  upon  antiquarian  as  well 
as  picteresque  tours,  whereas  in  the  brilliant 
time  of  Napoleon,  the  picturesque  and  the 
antique  were  the  last  things  that  entered  the 
imagination  of  a  Frenchman  :  in  fact — M  Le 
Moyen  Age  est  la  mode,  etla  mode  en  France 
faitlaloi." 

We  ought  not  to  omit  noticing  the  influ- 
ence of  two  eminent  living  writers  in   produ- 
cing this  reaction  ;  namely,  Chateaubriand 
and  Victor  Hugo.     The  former,  by  the  gen- 
eral tone  and  subject  of  his  writings,  and  es- 
pecially by  his  admirable    Genie  du    Chris- 
tianisme,  softened   and  civilized  the  public 
mind,  and  led  men  to  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  religious  monuments. 
The  influence  of  this  estimable  writer  has 
been  highly  beneficial  to  his  country.     Vic- 
tor Hugo,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  fire  and 
energy  of  his  descriptions,  and  particularly 
by  his  Notre  Dame,  worked  up  the  reading 
public  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
middle  ages,  that  the  question  was   at  once 
decided ;  and  the   partisans   of  the  Genre 
Classique  have  been  looked  on  as  imbeciles 
ever  since.     The  effect  of  that  extraordinary 
tale  has  not  been  understood   in  England  ; 
and  as  the  force  of  its  descriptions   applied 
principally  to  the  ancient  state  of  Paris  and 
the  remains  of  the  middle   ages   occupying 
the  centre  of  that  capital,  remains  about  as 
much  known  to  English  visiters  as  the  pyra- 
mids of  Mexico,  the  value  of  the  book  was 
not   felt.     To   a   Parisian,  however,  it  was 
the  romantic  history  of  his  own  capital, — 
that  capital  which  is  to  him  all  the  world ; 
and  as  no  unlucky  provincial  dares  dispute 
the  taste  of  a  Parisian,  but  is  bound  to  read 
and  believe  whatever   the  literary  world  of 
Paris   choose  to  publish,  the  success  of  the 
book  was  complete  throughout  the  whole  of 
France.     In  fact  there  is  hardly  a  dissen- 
tient voice  among  the   authors  of  the  day 
concerning  the  locally  descriptive- part  of  the 
tale  :  the  historian  Michelet  has  called  Victor 
Hugo  "  the   mighty   master  who  has  made 
Notre  Dame  his  own  ;"  and    M.   Didron  in 
his  Cours  d'Archeologie  Chretienne,  while 
alluding  to  the  influence  of  the  two  authors 
in  question,   says  :  "  In  promoting   a  love 
for  the  study  of  the  arts  and  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages,  M.  de   Chateaubriand    laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  pier,  but  Victor  Hugo 
has  completed  the    bridge  over  which   the 
whole  nation  is  now  in  full  march." 

For  some  years  past  the  attention  of  the 
artistical  world  has  been  turned  in  Paris  to 
subjects  of  the  middle  ages  :  everybody  had 
become  thoroughly  tired  with  the  old  acade- 
mic style,  the  Heroic  ;  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
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mans  of  David  and  his  school :  a  want  was 
felt  of  something  original,  of  something  not 
yet  handled  ;    and   the   middle   ages   were 
seized  on.     The  history,  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  dresses  of  those  periods,  have  been 
reproduced  in  most  of  the  ateliers  and  on 
the  stage   of  that  capital :   and  reproduced, 
we  must  say,  with  a  fidelity,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  spirit  rivalled  no  where   but  in 
Germany.     The   young   artists,    and   from 
them  the  republicans,  partially  adopted  the 
costume  of  the  15th  century,  and  the   long 
hair,  the   square   beards,  and   many  other 
particularities  of  the   outward  man,  which 
everybody  who  has  been  to  Paris  since  1830 
cannot  fail  to  have  observed  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Louvre  and  elsewhere,  have   all  had 
their  origin  in  this  source.     It  is  ridiculous, 
no   doubt ;    but  such  is  the    fact :    and   it 
has  had  its  influence  with  the  common  peo- 
ple.    The   rage,   however,    for  the  Moyen 
Age  has  equally  taken  possession  of  the  up. 
per  classes  of  society :  the  drawing-room 
and  boudoir  of  many  a  great  mansion  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  are  filled  with  relics 
of  by -gone  art :  everybody  is  forming  some- 
thing  like  an  antiquarian  collection  :  the  no. 
bility  are  at  length  furbishing  up  their  feudal 
chateaux  :  round  the  capital, — a  thing  posi- 
tively unthought  of  ten  years  ago, — Gothic 
villas  are  fast   rising,   and  at  length   even 
shops  and  cafes  are  built  in  the  pointed  style. 
The  Cafe  Musard  in  the  Rue  Neuve  Vivien- 
ne  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  its 
kind   in   Paris,   but   is  intrinsically  a   very 
chaste  and  admirable   work  of  art.     The 
part  which  M.  du  Sommerard  and  his  muse- 
um have  had  in  this  revolution  of  art  is  by  no 
means   inconsiderable,   as  to  him  reference 
has  generally  been   made  for   authority  on 
points   of  decoration   and   furniture.     It  is 
well   known   that   for  some  years,  with  the 
greatest   liberality  and  urbanity,  he  has  ad- 
mitted the  public,  upon  application,  to  view 
his  interesting  mansion  :  this  good  example 
he  still  sets,  and  at  the  present  time,  on  his 
days  of  reception,   upwards  of  twelve  hun- 
dred strangers  come  to  visit  his  collection. 

We  have  gone  into  these  details,  trifling  as 
they  may  appear  to  some,  because  they  give 
an  intimate  view  of  the  social  tastes  of  a 
great  people  ;  and  as  such  they  are  not  with- 
out their  value ; — the  most  precious  and 
sometimes  the  most  interesting  accounts  that 
we  now  read  of  former  epochs,  are  those 
which  unfold  to  us  the  social  rather  than  the 
politcal  history  of  nations.  It  may  be  asked, 
whether  this  now  prevailing  taste  will  last  ? 
— we  answer,  certainly  not,  beyond  a  limited 
period  :  but  the  subject  having  once  been 
fairly  put  before  the  public,  and  certain  great 
springs  once  set  in  action,  enough  will  have 
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been  done,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  import- 
ant works  been  executed  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  art  in  the  middle  ages  to  be- 
come definite  and  positive :  the  thing  will 
become  historically  true  ;  and  France  will 
be  as  well  informed  upon  that  branch  of  her 
national  antiquities,  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands. 

Upon  all  branches  of  antiquity  that  may 
be   said  to  have  become  really  dead,  our 
knowledge  appears  likely  to  increase  rather 
than  the  contrary :  witness  the  light  recent- 
ly thrown  upon  Egyptian   antiquities,  and 
in  which  the  decyphering  of  the  hierogly- 
phic alphabet  is  opening  a  new  and  illimita- 
ble field;  the  researches  into  the  early  his- 
tory  of  the  Italian  populations,  and  the  new 
aspect  in  which  we  have  been  taught  to  view 
it  by  Niehbuhr  j — or,  what  comes  near  to 
our  subject,  the  interesting  facts  relating  to 
the  early  histories  of  England  and  France, 
elicited  by  the  publication  of  memoirs,  and 
documents  of  all   kinds,    the  existence  of 
which  was  hardly  suspected,  and  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Palgrave,  Thierry,  Ray. 
nouard,  Guizot,  Michelet,  F.  Michel,  and  oth- 
ers.   In  the  same  way  the  distinctive  laws  of 
the  various  styles  of  pointed  architecture 
were  totally  unknown  even  in  England  a  ve- 
ry few  years  ago,  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
by  the  labours  of  Rickman,  Pugin,  Britton, 
Whewell,  Willis,  and    others    who    have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  bring- 
ing science,  as  well  as  taste,  to  bear   upon 
the  question,  and  assisted   by  the  splendid 
and  elaborate  illustrations  of  Neale,  &c.  that 
we  are  at  present  in  possession  of  the  leading 
analogies  of  the  styles  of  the  middle  ages. 
Upon  the  objects  of  medi-aevalart,  notstrict- 
ly   referable   to  architecture,  we    are  still 
greatly  in  the  dark  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  the  ideas  and  rules  of  the  artists  and 
architects  of  the  periods  in  question  may  be 
traced,  and  codified,  and  possibly  carried  out 
in  a  similar  spirit  to  the  forming  of  new  com- 
binations, if  the  subject  be  properly  inquired 
into.     Since  we  have  the  traditions  of  our 
ancestors  in  much  greater  abundance  than 
those  of  the  brilliant  ages  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man art,  there  is  every  reason  to  infer  that 
we  may,  if  we  please,  discover  the  laws  by 
which   they   produced  those  marvels   that 
delight  and  surprise  us,  with    certainly  as 
much  ease  as  we  could  reconstruct  the  Par- 
thenon of  Athens,  or,  if  our  means  allowed 
us,  the  Colosseum  of  Rome.     Ideas  such  as 
these   seem  to  have  taken  firm  hold  of  the 
French  administration,  as    well  as   of  the 
principal  artists  and  savans  of  the  present 
day  :  and  the  result  has  fortunately  been  a 
systematic  inquiry  set  on  foot  into  all  branch- 
es of  the  antiquities  of  the  middle  ages,  from 


which  the  most  important  effects  may  be  an- 
ticipated. 

The  great  work  of  Baron  Taylor  and  M. 
Charles  Nodier, — a  work  not  unknown  in 
England,* — and  the  title  of  which  is  with 
others  prefixed  to  this   article,  had,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  the  merit  at  the  time  of  its 
first  appearance   of  popularizing  the  taste 
for  medi-seval  antiquity :  it   was  prepared, 
and  each  succeeding  number  maintains  the 
character  of  its  predecessors,  with  the  great- 
est taste  and  care ; — but    while   it  gives  a 
general  introduction  to  nearly  all  the  anti- 
quities  of  the  country,  it  does  not  possess  that 
severe  technical   character    which    would 
render  it  a  work  of  professional  reference 
to  the  architect   or  the   antiquarian ;    and 
therefore,  although  it  is  certainly  the  finest 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  Europe, 
something  beyond  this  has  been  required  for 
the  New  Archaeological  School  of  France. 
The  monuments  of  that  country  are  subject- 
ed  to  different  administrations  for  their  re- 
pairs,  maintenance,  &c.      The  cathedrals 
and  churches  come  directly  or  indirectly  un- 
der the  control  of  the  minister  of  justice  and 
public  worship,  and  are  repaired  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  municipal  councils,  or  the  pa- 
rishes, aided  in  some  cases  by  grants  from 
the  legislature,  and  very  frequently  by  the 
gifts  of  royal  or  private  benefactors.     Secu- 
lar monuments  of  all  kinds,  or  nearly  so,  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  and  an  annual  sum  is  voted  by  the 
chambers  for  their  repairs  and  maintenance. 
Several  valuable   edifices  however,  on    ac- 
count of  the  uses  to  which  they  had  been  ap- 
plied, depend  upon  the  minister  of  war ;  such 
is  the  Chateau  of  Vincennes,  near  Paris  : 
and  hence  it  has  been  impossible  to  apply 
to  them  any  single  system  of  superintend- 
ence, or  even  to  obtain  anything  like  a  sta- 
tistical return  of  their  actual  condition.   Th« 
attention  of  government  has   for  sometime 
been   very  forcibly   called  to  this  state    of 
things  ;  and  the  measures  adopted  in  conse- 
quence  have   led  to  the  formation  of  two 
commissions,  whose  reports  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

"  Count  Montalivet,  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, wishing  to  give  to  the  works  requisite 
for  the  reparation  of  our  ancient  edifices,  the 
direction  demanded  on  behalf  of  the  fine  arts 
and  the  study  of  archaeology,  instituted,  by  a 


*  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  great  works 
of  this  kind,  the  price  of  which  is  necessarily 
large,meet  with  but  few  purchasers  in  England, 
tho'  to  use  a  trade  term,  they  are  admirably  suited 
by  their  subjects  and  execution  for  the  market ; 
whereas  in  France,  where  the  wealth  of  the  up- 
per classes  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  similar 
ranks  in  England,  important  and  expensive 
books  are  readily  disposed  of. 
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decree  of  29th  September  1837,  a  commis- 
sion, specially  charged  to  collect  the  docu- 
ments connected  with  our  historical  monu- 
ments, and  to  deliver  its  opinion  upon  all  af- 
fairs touching  their  maintenance  and  preser- 
vation. Its  duty  consisted  principally  in 
designating  to  the  minister,  among  the  nu- 
merous demands  for  assistance  which  are 
yearly  addressed  to  him,  those  of  the  highest 
interest ;  because  the  insufficiency  of  the  an- 
nual credit  allotted  by  the  legislature  for  the 
historical  monuments  of  the  country,  imposes 
the  necessity  of  making  a  selection,  and  un- 
fortunately too  strict  a  one,  among  these  de- 
mands. The  commission  was  composed  of 
M.  Vatout,  administrator  of  public  buildings, 
and  deputy,  as  president ;  Count  de  Montes- 
quiou  deputy ;  M.  A.  Leprevot,  deputy  ;  M. 
Vitet,  deputy  ;  Baron  Taylor  ;  M.  Caristie, 
architect;  M.  Du  ban,  architect ;  and  M.  Me- 
rimee,  Inspector-general  of  historical  monu- 
ments, as  secretary.  The  demands  of  assist- 
ance received  by  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
as  well  as  the  propositions  made  by  the  in- 
spector-general of  historical  monuments  after 
his  tours  of  inspection,  would  of  themselves 
have  furnished  materials  for  very  extensive 
labours:  the  minister,  however,  was  desirous 
that  the  researches  of  the  commission  should 
extend  over  the  whole  of  France,  and  should 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  wants  which  he 
would  be  called  upon  in  virtue  of  his  minis- 
terial department  to  satisfy.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  prefects  of  departments  were  in- 
vited to  make  known  the  monuments  which 
stood  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  govern- 
ment, by  a  circular  letter. 

"  Thanks  to  the  minister's  correspondents 
and  the  numerous  learned  societies  which, 
within  a  few  years,  have  been  multiplied  in 
our  provinces,  there  are  few  departments 
upon  which  the  central  administration  of  the 
interior  has  not  received  detailed  reports,  and 
these  have  been  sometimes  very  remarkable 
for  the  enlightened  spirit  of  critical  examina- 
tion which  they  have  evinced.  A  great  many 
lacuna  still  existed,  but  most  fortunately  the 
special  studies  of  some,  and  the  travels  of 
other  members  of  the  commission,  added  to 
the  reports  of  the  inspector-general,  have 
been  able  in  a  great  many  cases  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  our  previous  information." 

The  report  then  gives  the  return  made 
by  the  prefects  to  the  ministerial  circular, 
with  a  list  of  all  the  most  remarkable  build- 
ings of  France,  not  including  the  cathe- 
drals ; — a  document  which  may  in  future 
times  serve  as  the  monumental  Doomsday 
Book  of  France.  It  is  of  considerable  length 
as  may  be  readily  imagined;  and  we  would 
strongly  recommend  our  antiquarian  friends 
who  may  be  thinking  of  any  excursion  in 
France,  to  consult  this  valuable  record  in 
the  Moniteur  of  May  29th,  1838.  The  re- 
port goes  on  to  observe  that  the  number  of 
monuments  mentioned  in  this  list  may  be 
expected  to  increase  with  the  extent  of  future 
researches,  and  adds, — 


"  The  credit  of  200,000  francs,  allowed  by 
the  Chambers  for  1838,  if  divided  among  all 
these  monuments,  would  only  give  for  each 
edifice  a  sum  absolutely  insignificant  ;  and 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  a  second 
selection  for  the  division  of  this  subsidy. 
For  this  operation  two  systems  presented 
themselves  ; — either  to  concentrate  the  re- 
sources of  the  commission  on  a  few  monu- 
ments of  the  first  order,  and  to  attempt  their 
complete  restoration,  or  else  to  divide  them 
among  the  greatest  possible  number  of  edi- 
fices, in  such  a  manner  that  the  amount  of 
assistance  allotted  in  each  case  may  not  be 
o»t  of  proportion  to  their  actual  wants.  It 
was  the  latter  of  these  plans  that  the  com- 
mittee determined  on  adopting." 

Out  of  fifty-six  departments,  therefore, 
the  commissioners  state  in  their  report  that 
they  have  selected  ninety-five  monuments  of 
all  epochs  as  more^particularly  demanding, 
the  assistance  of  the  administration  ;  and  for 
the  great  Roman  monuments  of  Aries  and 
Orange,  they  recommend  that  application 
should  be  made  for  a  special  grant  to  the 
Chambers,  "  it  being  proved  by  experience 
that  it  is  almost  always  useless,  and  often 
very  burthensome,  for  government  to  pro- 
ceed slowly,  and  by  petty  allocations  of 
money,  in  the  purchase  of  the  sites  of  ancient 
monuments,  or  in  the  making  of  only  partial 
researches."  After  designating  the  Roman 
remains  just  alluded  to,  the  Romanesque 
(Romane)  church  ofVezelavin  the  Yonne, 
and  the  Decorated  church  of  St.  Ouen  at 
Rouen,  as  types  of  the  three  brilliant  epochs 
of  French  architecture,  and  as  such  deserv- 
ing of  especial  care  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
ture,  the  commissioners  observe,  that  "to 
preserve  master-pieces  such  as  these  is  a 
duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  and  an  in- 
heritance for  which  we  are  accountable  to 
posterity."  The  report  is  terminated  by  a 
list  of  nineteen  churches  which  deserve  to  be 
completely  restored,  and  by  the  following 
remarks  : — 

11  It  cannot  be  a  doubt  with  any  one  that 
prompt  succour  is  infinitely  less  onerous  to 
the  state  than  the  restoration  of  a  building 
commanded  by  imperious  necessity ;  that 
the  grants  of  money  consecrated  to  the  keep- 
ing up  of  our  national  monuments  ought  to 
be  proportioned  to  their  importance  and  their 
state  ;  and  that  great  works,  undertaken  sim- 
ultaneously throughout  the  whole  of  France, 
should  cause  to  disappear  from  our  edifices 
those  melancholy  traces  which  were  imprint- 
ed on  them  in  times  of  Vandalism.  At  a 
period  when  the  works  of  the  middle  ages 
are  understood  and  admired,  when  in  all  di- 
rections persons  are  occupied  in  studying 
and  describing  our  magnificent  monuments, 
when  so  many  voices  are  raised  to  lament 
their  degradation,  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  country,  better  informed  with 
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regard  to  the  importance  of  its  riches  of  art, 
will  not  allow  the  glorious  deposit  transmitted 
to  it  by  former  ages  to  perish." 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  de- 
tailing the  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mission, not  only  because  they  are  exceed- 
ingly good  in  themselves  and  applicable  to 
other  countries  besides  France,  but  also  be- 
cause they  indicate  the  wholesome  feeling 
on  this  subject  that  animates  the  administra- 
tive department  of  the  government,  and  cor- 
roborate at  the  same  time  what  we  have  al- 
ready described  as  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing in  that  kingdom. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister  of 
the  interior  in  France  is  the  administrative 
division  of  the  Fine  Arts;  some  of  the  du- 
ties of  which  are  the  searching  after  an- 
tiquities and  the  preservation  of  national 
monuments,  &c.  He  has  also  under  his 
authority  the  Direction  des  Batimens  et 
Monumens  publics,  together  with  the  Con- 
seil  des  Batimens  civils.  This  latter  coun- 
cil takes  cognizance  of  all  repairs  done  to 
every  public  or  civil  building  throughout 
France,  under  whatever  administration  they 
may  fall,  and  thereiore  its  power  is  very 
considerable  :  it  was  immediately  under  the 
control  of  this  council  that  the  commission 
above  mentioned  was  formed.  The  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction  has  under  his  ad- 
ministration a  Division  des  Sciences  et  des 
Lettres,  connected  with  which  are  two  com- 
mittees formed  under  its  superintendence, 
the  Comite  de  PHistoire  politique  et  sociale 
and  the  Comite  de  PHistoire,  de  la  Littera- 
ture,  de  la  Philosophie,  des  Sciences,  et  des 
Arts.  In  December,  1837,  from  what  im- 
me  'iate  cause  we  are  not  quite  aware,  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  organized  a 
third  committee,  the  Comite  historique  des 
Arts  et  Monumens.  the  members  of  which 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  one  last 
named  *  and  the  object  of  which  is  to  watch 
over  and  inspect  the  works  of  art,  as  well 
as  the  monuments  which  may  be  classed 
among  the  antiquities  of  the  country.  We 
do  not  ourselves  see  why  this  committee  and 
the  commission  of  a  similar  nature,  depend- 
ing upon  the  department  of  the  interior, 
should  not  be  joined  together;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  reason  to  expect  they  will 
ultimately  be  so,  if  indeed  the  whole  subject 
of  Monuments  and  the  Fine  Arts  be  not 
made  a  special  and  distinct  ministerial  de- 
partment.    In  the  mean  time,  however,  they 


*  The  list  of  members  includes  Messrs.  Cous- 
in Victor  H  uso,  Leprevot,  Lenormant,  A.  de  Bas- 
tard, Vitet,  Merimee,  Taylor,  Da  Sommerard, 
Albert  Lenoir,  and  several  others,  with  M.  de 
Gasparin  for  president  and  M.  Didron  for  secre- 
tary. 


may  be  looked  upon,  the  one  as  the  legal 
agent,  and  the  other  as  a  stimulating 
power,  that  are  to  carry  into  effect  the  mon- 
umental and  archaeological  works  of  the 
nation  ; — the  legal  and  prescriptive  author- 
ity of  the  commission  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior  being  very  great,  and  its  pecuniary 
means  of  a  certain  importance;  that  of  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  on  the  con- 
trary, having  more  of  a  moral  than  a  mate- 
rial influence,  and  the  money  placed  at  its 
disposition  being  only  25,000  fr.  for  the 
year.  A  slight  spirit  of  rivalry  also  exists 
between  the  two  bodies:  but,  while  we  may 
expect  that  this  will  ultimately  cease,  the 
attention  of  the  country  is  thoroughly 
awakened  by  their  proceedings;  and  the 
active  surveillance  which  they  are  exercis- 
ing cannot  but  be  productive  of  the  most 
desirable  results.*  This  second  committee 
has  also  drawn  up  a  most  elaborate  report, 
published  in  the  Moniteur  of  August  3, 
1838,  and  addressed  to  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  by  the  president;  this  docu- 
ment, like  the  one  quoted  above,  being  gen- 
erally understood  in  Paris  to  be  the  works 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  respective  commit- 
tees, Messrs.  Merimee  and  Didron.  A 
brief  summary  of  it  will  serve  to  acquaint 
our  readers  with  what  is  actually  doing  or 


*  An  amusing  instance  of  the  adminis  rative 
jealousy  of  the  two  commissions,  or  rather  of  the 
president  of  the  one  against  some  of  the  members 
and  the  secretary  of  the  other,  (it  should  be  re- 
membered that  most  of  the  members  of  the  elder 
commission  are  also  members  of  the  younger,)  has 
recently  occurred.  The  Place  Roy  ale  in  Paris  is 
surrounded  by  a  respectable  and  antiquated  set  of 
iron  railings  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  oldest 
monument  now  existing  of  the  iron  work cf  those 
days.  Having,  as  might  very  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, fallen  out  of  repair,  the  municipal  council 
of  Paris — a  most  energetic  body  when  bricks  and 
mortar  are  concerned,  but  possessing  about  the 
same  degree  of  taste  as  the  council  of  aldermen 
of  London  have  the  credit  of  being  endowed  with 
— ordered  it  to  be  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  a 
spick  and  span  new  iron  palisade,  maiJe  of  the 
best  patent  fer  creux  el  lamine,  of  a  neat  modern 
design,  painted  of  a  charming  bronze  colour,  but 
totally  out  of  all  keeping  with  the  architecture  of 
the  surrounding  houses;  and  costing  a  conside- 
rable sum  of  money.  The  Comite  historique  des 
Arts  et  Monumens  raised  an  outcry  against  the 
Vandalism  of  the  act;  and  recommended  that  the 
old  railing  should  be  repaired,  and  the  new  one, 
which  had  been  contracted  for  and  ordered  with 
breathless  hasie,  applied  to  protecting  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Notre  Dame  from  the  defilements 
to  which  it  has  long  been  exposed.  A  little  pa- 
per skirmish  ensued  thereupon ;  and,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  M.  Vatout,  president  of  the. 
other  commission,  feeling  his  authority  infringed 
upon,  wrote  to  the  municipal  council,  ordering 
them  to  proceed  with  the  demolition  of  the  old 
rails  instanter.  It  reminds  us  of  Boileau's  Lu- 
trin. 
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projected  by  the  government  in  the  way  of 
archaeology : — 

"  The  committee,  after  reminding  the  min- 
ister that  they  have  met  eighteen  times  be- 
tween  January  21st  and  June  13th,  state  that 
they  have  divided  themselves   into  several 
sub-committees;   and  that  one  of  the  first 
things  to  which  they  turned  their  attention 
was  deciding  upon  the  qualifications  of  per- 
sons to  be  admitted  as  corresponding  mem- 
bers, and  next,  the  appointing  of  certain  per- 
sons chosen  for  that  purpose.     One  of  the 
main  qualifications  they  looked  to  was  the 
possession  of  a  certain   degree  of  skill  in 
drawing;   and  while  they  selected  seventy 
corresponding  members  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  France  from  among  the  direct- 
ors of  provincial  museums,  antiquarians  and 
architects,  they  were  especially  cautious  of 
admitting  persons  of  the  latter  professional 
class  to  this  honour,  for  fear  of  undue  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  the  circumstance,  and  of 
certain  architectural  enormities  being  per- 
petrated under  the  apparent  sanction  of  the 
committee.     They  also  took  care  to  admit 
several  of  the  clergy  into  their  body,  being 
aware  that  when  they   had  corresponding 
members  from  that  class  there  would  not  be 
so  much  danger  of  monuments  being  white- 
washed, or  disfigured,  nor  of  ignorant  per- 
sons disposing  of  reliquaries,  statues,  screen- 
work,  and  valuable  painted  windows,  at  a  low 
price.    They  mention  in  particular  the  Abbe 
Fournier,  Rector,  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Nantes, 
who  is  on  the  eve  of  erecting  an  entire  church 
in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  at 
a  cost  of  two  millions  of  francs,  £80,000,  as 
being  a  most  valuable  accession  to  the  com- 
mittee.    This  is  the  first  example  of  a  new 
pointed  church  erected  in  France  for  several 
centuries.     Although  persons  resident  in  Pa- 
ris are  excluded  from  becoming  correspond- 
ing members,  exceptions  have  been  made  in 
favour  of  some  of  the  parochial  clergy  ;  and 
in  the  next  session  of  the  committee  arrange- 
ments are  to  be  formed  for  the  adjunction  of 
foreign    members.      Their  correspondence 
they  state  to  have  been  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  activity ;  the  love  of  the  monuments 
of  the  middle  ages  having  become,  as  they 
express  it,  not  merely  a  want  but  a  rage, 
{non  seulement  un  besoin  mais  une  mode,) 
and  in  consequence  of  this  the  subject  of  na- 
tional   art  being  studied  and   watched   in 
every  direction.    The  commissioners  there- 
fore point  out  to  the  minister  the  propriety  of 
bestowing  certain   honorary  compensations 
upon  the  corresponding  members,  either  by 
presenting  them  with  certain  works  connect- 
ed with  the  subjects  of  their  pursuits,  or  in 
some  cases  by  petitioning  the  king  to  confer 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  The 
4  Manuel  de  Palaeographie,'  published  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  committee,  has 
been  circulated  in  this  manner.     The  com 
missioners  then  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  their  own  archaeological  labours,  which 
they  preface  by  observing  that  the  special 
mission  which  they  have  received  is  thorough 


ly  to  examine  the  whole  of  monumental 
France,  to  catalogue,  to  describe,  and  to 
draw  all  the  objects  of  art  disseminated  over 
the  surface  of  the  country,  and  in  fact  to 
make  a  kind  of  archaeological  survey  suffici- 
ently succinct  to  allow  of  monuments  of  all 
ages  and  kinds  being  mentioned  in  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  extensive  enough  for  each  ob- 
ject of  art  to  obtain  in  it  a  place  proportioned 
to  its  intrinsic  or  historical  value.  Two 
orders  of  labours,  they  go  on  to  remark,  have 
been  therefore  presented  to  the  committee : 
first,  the  statistical  accounts  of  all  the  monu- 
ments of  France  without  exception :  and 
next,  the  separate  descriptions  (les  monogra- 
phies)  of  important  monuments  which  could 
not  be  sufficiently  developed  in  the  statistical 
accounts.  It  was  impossible  for  the  com- 
mittee to  execute  all  the  statistical  accounts 
required,  which  would  amount  to  eighty-six 
in  number,  if  they  proceeded  by  departments, 
or  to  350  if  by  arrondi  ssemens ;  nor  could 
they  undertake  to  make  out  all  the  separate 
descriptions  of  monuments,  which  would 
probably  amount  to  300,  that  being  nearly 
the  number  of  important  monuments  inFrance  ; 
time  and  money  would  alike  be  wanting  for 
such  immense  operations.  They  have  there- 
fore determined  on  making  out  statistical  and 
monographical  models,  to  which  all  other 
accounts  of  a  similar  nature  may  hereafter 
be  made  conformable.  With  regard  to  the 
statistical  accounts,  they  may  either  compre- 
hend all  the  monuments  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment,  or  else  all  those  of  a  great  city  :  and 
therefore  they  have  ordered  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Rheims,  as  being  one  of  the  richest 
in  monuments,  to  be  selected  as  the  subject 
of  a  model  statistical  account ;  the  execution 
of  which  has  been  confided  to  M.  H.  Durand, 
architect,  of  Rheims,  for  the  architectural 
drawings;  to  M.  C.  Paris,  public  librarian 
of  the  same  town,  for  the  historical  account 
of  the  edifices  ;  and  M.  Didron,  secretary 
of  the  committee,  for  the  description  of  all 
the  monuments  and  objects  illustrated. 
This  work  is  stated  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
great  forwardness.  The  model  statistical 
account  of  a  great  city  has  been  fixed  to 
have  Paris  for  its  subject ;  and  has  been 
intrusted  to  M.  Albert  Lenoir,  who  by  next 
winter  will  have  the  drawings  and  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  Roman.  Merovingian,  and 
Carlovingian  monuments,  which  formerly 
decorated  the  capital,  fully  made  out  and 
published.  The  scale  of  reduction  and 
elevation  fixed  on  for  the  drawings  of  their 
accounts  is  3  in  1000  for  plans,  and  6  in  1000 
for  views,  &c.  For  the  subjects  of  the  mo- 
del-monogra  phical  descriptions  of  monu- 
ments, two  churches  of  opposite  characters 
have  been  selected :  one,  of  the  severe  and 
simple  style,  (the  romanesque,  or  romane,) 
the  cathedral  of  Noyon,  inthe  department 
of  the  Oise;  which,  though  much  damaged, 
is  a  type  of  a  '  severe  and  original  church ;' 
and  as  a  very  rare  exception  in  France,  it 
has  apsidal  transepts  as  well  as  an  apsidal 
choir,  and  has  a  porch  at  the  west  end.  The 
drawings  of  this  edifice   are  nearly  com- 
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pleted  by  M.  Ramte,  and  the  description 
of  it,  intrusted  to  M.  Vitet,will  include  a 
comparison  of  its  architecture  with  that 
of  the  Rheno-Germanic  churches.  The 
cathedral  chosen  as  a  model  of  the 
most  sumptuous  kind  in  France  is  Char- 
tres,  on  account  of  its  crypt,  which  ex- 
tends the  whole  length  of  the  edifice ;  of 
its  richly  sculptured  portals,  and  of  its  fine 
series  of  early  painted  windows, — the 
figures  included  in  both  of  which  are  not 
less  than  nine  thousand  in  number; — of  its 
two  spires  at  the  western  end,  complete 
models  of  the  architecture  of  the  twelfth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  ;  and  of  the  mag- 
nificent chapel  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
attached  to  the  principal  edifice.  The 
architectural  drawings  of  this  vast  church, 
— nearly  half  as  large  again  as  any  other 
cathedral  in  France, — are  executing  by 
M.  Lassus,  and  are  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
next  annual  salon  at  the  Louvre; — the 
drawings  of  the  statuary  are  confided  to 
M.  Amaury  Duval;  the  history  of  the 
building  is  taken  in  hand  by  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  himself;  and  the 
archaeological  description  by  M.  Didron. 
This  monographical  account,  the  most 
complete  of  the  kind  which  will  ever  have 
been  drawn  up,  is  expected  by  the  com- 
mittee to  take  several  years  for  entire  com- 
pletion: they  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
most  important  works  in  which  they  are 
interested,  and  they  devote  to  it  the  third 
part  of  their  annual  revenue.  The  draw- 
ings of  this  Church  are  making  on  an  im- 
mense scale,  eight  feet  by  six  for  the  west- 
ern front ;  twelve  feet  by  eight  for  the 
longitudinal  view  and  section ;  and  the 
figures  of  the  details  are  eighteen  inches 
in  height  in  their  various  plates.  The 
scale  of  engraving  for  such  a  work  as  this 
is  to  be  a  certain  multiple  of  that  adopted 
for  smaller  buildings ;  and  the  same  rela- 
tive scales  are  to  be  adopted  in  all  future 
monographical  descriptions.  A  third  kind 
of  monographical  account  applies  to  edi- 
fices partly  destroyed,  the  complete  resto- 
ration of  which  is  only  to  be  effected  by 
the  comparison  of  what  remains  with 
other  detached  fragments.  As  a  model  of 
this  kind  the  committee  have  fixed  on  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  and  the  Palais  de  Justice 
of  Paris,  both  of  them  types,  the  one  of  all 
edifices  bearing  a  similar  destination,  the 
other  of  the  royal  habitations  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  architectural  part  of  this 
laborious  and  important  work  has  been 
undertaken  by  M.  Lassus,  and  the  histori 
cal  by  Count  de  Montalembert.  Since 
however  the  funds  of  the  committee  do  not 
at  present  admit  of  it,  this  work  is  post- 
poned until  next  year.* 

*  Several  years  ago  M.  Lassus,  one  of  the  most 
scientific  architects  and  exquisite  draftsmen  of 
the  present  day, — a  very  young  man, — had  occu- 
pied himself  with  a  restoration  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  for  which  splendid  work,  when  exhibi- 
ted, he  was  rewarded  with  the  gold  medal  of  the 
institute.    In  1835  it  was  proposed  to  publish  this 


"The  commissioners  proceed  to  state 
that  they  have  received  numerous  de- 
mands for  the  execution  of  statistical  ac- 
countsfrom  various  departments  of  France, 
but  that  they  have  postponed  them  until 
they  shall  have  obtained  a  more  general 
and  accurate  idea  of  all  the  monuments  of 
the  country,  in  order  that  they  may  direct 
their  attention  to  those  objects  which  are 
most  in  want  of  notice  or  assistance.  In 
order  to  make  a  monumental  survey  (rec- 
onnaissance monumentale)of  France,  they 
have  drawn  up  a  table  of  very  succinct 
and  precise  questions  relating  to  the  Gal- 
lic, Roman  and  Medi-seval  antiquities  of  the 
land ;  so  simple  that  the  answers  required 
are  to  be  merely  yes  or  no ;  the  number 
printed  has  been  36,000,  adapted  for  circu- 
lation in  all  the  communes  of  the  depart- 
ments ;  and  copies  of  this  table  are  to  be 
distributed  to  the  inspectors  of  primary 
schools,  who  by  their  education  may  be 
presumed  capable  of  answering  them,  and 
by  their  office  are  obliged  to  visit  the  re- 
motest corner  of  their  respective  districts. 
From  this  source  the  committee  expect  to 
derive  a  great  deal  of  statistical  informa- 
tion. The  commissioners  are  aware  that 
the  monographical  descriptions  ordered  to 
be  undertaken  by  them  relate  chiefly  to  the 
thirteenth  century  and  to  antecedent  peri- 
ods, whereas  France  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
monuments  of  a  later  date.  They  have 
therefore  had  drawn  up  a  series  of  manuals 
which  comprise  the  whole  of  the  national 
antiquities  under  its  divisions,  architect- 
ure, sculpture  and  painting.  The  first  of 
these,  architecture,  has  been  subdivided 
into  Pagan  and  Christian ;  the  former  of 
which  subdivisions  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication;  and  the  manuals  may  be  ex- 
pected to  appear  during  the  next  annual 
session  of  the  committee. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  forms  of 
Christian  art,  music,  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  commissioners  ;  instruct- 
ions by  M.  Bottee  de  Toulmon  are  drawing 
up  on  this  subject,  and  some  interesting 
observations  are  already  anticipated. 

"  All  these  various  instructions,  the  com- 
missioners   observe,  drawn   up  by  those 

work  in  Paris;  and  as  it  was  judged  advisable  to 
find  an  English  publisher  to  join  in  the  under- 
taking, overtures  were  made,  on  very  advanta- 
geous terms,  to  some  of  the  principle  architectu- 
ral publishers  of  London,  Not  xme  of  them 
would  listen  to  it ;  and  they  all  assured  the  ne- 
gotiators that  any  expensive  work  of  the  kind 
was  totally  unsaleable  in  England : — had  it  been 
in  shilling  or  half-crown  numbers  the  case  would 
have  been  different!  A  similar  objection  was 
started  to  a  splendid  work  in  Italian  and  Euro- 
pean medi-ffival  architecture  by  M.  Albert  Le- 
noir. Both  of  these  works  are  now  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  France 
at  really  high  prices.  A  large  picture  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Saint  Chapelle,  which  was  composed 
from  a  geometrical  survey  of  the  edifice,  and 
took  two  years  in  executing,  by  Messrs.  Albert 
Lenoir  and  Jules  Laure,  was  exhibited  at  the 
Louvre  in  1836,  and  excited  universal  admira- 
tion. 
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members  of  the  committee  who  are  distin- 
guished for  their  special  science,  such  as 
Messrs.  Vitet,  Merimee,  Leprev6t,  Lenor- 
mant,  Lenoir,  Didron  and  Bottee  de  Toul- 
mon.  are  destined  to  settle  the  terminolo- 
gy ofarcheeological  researches  at  present  so 
vague  and  uncertain,  and  to  reduce  the 
study  of  antiquity  to  the  condition  of  an 
exact  science.  To  carry  out  this  idea  still 
further,  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
has,  on  the  especial  reccommendation  of 
the  committee,  institued  and  authorized  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Christian  archaeology 
divided  into  two  heads,  one,  of  Christian 
architecture,  by  M.  Albert  Lenoir,  the  oth- 
er, on  Christian  painting  and  sculpture,  by 
M.  Didron,  and  which,  during  the  late 
spring,  have  been  attended  by  overflowing 
auditories  at  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi.  The 
most  satisfactory  results  have  already 
been  produced  by  this  measure,  and  the 
enthusiasm  excited  by  it  has  been  very 
remarkable.  The  commissioners  therefore 
strongly  call  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to 
the  point,  and  reccommend  the  institution 
of  similar  courses  in  connection  with  the 
eclesiastical  seminaries ;  the  example  hav- 
ing been  already  set  in  this  respect  at 
Troyes.  In  addition  to  this  part  of  their 
subject  the  committee  thank  the  minister 
for  his  having  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
archaeological  library  within  his  adminis- 
trative department,  to  which  considerable 
additions  are  continually  making  and  to 
which  access  will  be  readily  granted.  The 
commissioners  next  point  out  and  express 
their  sorrow  for  the  degradations  which 
several  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the 
country,  and  especially  those  of  Paris, 
either  undergo  or  are  in  danger  of  suffer- 
ing from  the  hands  of  ignorant,  though 
sometimes  well  meaning,  persons ;  and  they 
instance  several  cases  in  which  they  have 
been  successful  in  preventing  mutilations 
from  going  any  further;  stating  at  the 
same  time  thatin  this, and  in  their  otherfunc- 
tions,they  have  met  with  great  willingness  to 
assist  from  the  minister  of  the  interior  and 
his  other  colleagues  of  the  cabinet  After 
observing  that,  in  spite  of  the  best  directed 
attempts  at  preservation,  many  monu- 
ments are  daily  falling  into  partial  ruin, 
and  that  a  vast  number  of  monumental 
fragments  exist  which  it  is  highly  desira- 
ble should  be  collected  and  preserved,  the 
commissioners  have  peculiar  pleasure  in 
stating  that  the  minister  of  the  interior  has 
promised  to  give  up  the  church  of  the  an- 
cient abbey  of  St,  Martin-des-Champs  in 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  forming  in  it  a 
national  museum  of  objects  of  this  kind. 
This  idea,  the  merit  of  which  is  entirely  due 
to  Baron  Taylor,  has  had  the  good  effect 
of  preserving  one  of  the  most  curious  edi- 
fices of  Paris,  next  after  the  church  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pres,  from  being  converted 
into  the  mayory  of  an  arrondissmen.  To 
the  enlightenend  taste  of  the  same  distin- 
guished traveller  and  archaeologist  the 
committee  are  indebted  for  the  suggestion 


transmitted  by  them  to  the  minister,  of  al- 
lowing burials  again  to  take  place  in 
churches,  on  condition  of  the  heirs,  of  the 
deceased  parties  undertaking  to  erect 
monuments  to  their  memory,  subservient 
to  the  control  of  the  committee,  and  calcu- 
lated to  adorn  the  interior  of  the  sacred 
edifices.  The  commissioners  conclude 
their  long  report  by  mentioning  the  use 
which  they  have  been  of  to  young  artists 
and  architects,  in  directing  their  studies ; 
and  stating  that  although  their  functions 
are  entirely  gratuitous,  whenever  any 
question  of  importance  had  to  be  discuss- 
ed by  the  committee,  not  a  single  member 
ever  absented  himself." 

We  have  hardly  any  thing  to  add  to  these 
extended  accounts  of  the  movements  of  the 
archaeological  world  in  France,  further  than 
to  remark  that  they  fully  bear  us  out  in  our 
observations  as  to  the  enthusiasm  now  felt  by 
the  more  enlightened  classes  of  that  lively 
nation  for  whatever  was  good  among  the  arts 
of  their  ancestors  ;  and  that  the  instance  of  a 
hard  working  committee  labouring  gratuitous- 
ly, and  drawing  up  a  lengthy  report  about 
the  expenditure  of  £1000  a  year,  is  a  thing 
which  we  can  well  imagine  many  of  our 
worthy  fellow-countryman  will  be  disposed 
greatly  to  marvel  at.  We  cannot,  however, 
avoid  mentioning  that  the  course  of  Christ- 
ian archaeology  at  the  Biblotheque  du  Roi, 
— the  first  example  of  its  kind  in  Europe  if 
we  except  the  lectures  of  the  learned  M.  de 
Caumont  at  Caen, — were  most  excellent, 
and  that  the  subject  matter  of  both  the  learn- 
ed professors  was  entirely  new  and  original. 
M.  Albert  Lenoir,  who  has  travelled  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, brought  the  most  comprehensive  and 
philosophical  analogies  to  bear  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  while  the  no  less  extensive  information 
of  M.  Didron,  the  fruit  of  many  years'  care- 
ful examination  of  European  monuments,  and 
particularly  of  the  illustrated  documental  re- 
mains of  the  middle  ages,  has  opened  quite  a 
new  field  of  inquiry  to  the  archaeological 
student.  Twelve  lectures  by  one,  and  ten  by 
the  other  professor  have  served  only  to 
break  the  ground  of  their  extensive  subjects  ; 
and  as  their  courses,  though  nearly  roady 
for  the  press,  are  not  yet  before  the  public, 
we  will  not  attempt, — what  indeed  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  do, — giving  any  analy. 
sis  of  them.  Most  sincerely,  however,  do 
we  wish  that  in  our  own  country,  where  ma- 
terials are  so  abundant,  and  where  so  many 
able  lectures  may  be  found,  chairs  of  Christ- 
ian archaeology  were  established  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  in  all  the  universities.  We 
should  then  no  longer  find  our  churches  so 
incorrect  in  the  ornamental  part  of  their 
structure,  nor  our  clergy  so  often  exposed  to 
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the  Vandalism  of  country  churchwardens 
and  provincial  builders.  How  much  soever 
we  may  admire  the  moral  simplicity  of  the 
protestant  forms  of  worship,  we  cannot  avoid 
lamenting  the  mutilations  and  disfigurements 
to  which  the  sacred  edifices  of  England  have 
been  subjected  ;  nor  will  we  cease  from  ex- 
claiming against  the  abominable  want  of  com- 
mon taste  which  is  the  universal  rule  of  our 
land,  in  spoiling  all  the  proportions,  all  the 
picturesque  effect  of  church  interiors,  by  stuf- 
fing them  full  of  the  boxes  and  sheds  called 
pews-  We  may  certainly  amend  our  prac- 
tice in  this  respect  by  copying  our  continent- 
al brethren  ;  there  being  no  reason  why,  for 
all  real  purposes  of  devotion,  the  fair  propor- 
tions  of  the  house  of  God  should  be  made 
subservient  to  the  luxury,  the  ostentation,  or 
the  unsocial  pride  of  a  congregation;  and 
could  we  hope  to  obtain  the  attention  of  the 
archdeacons  of  the  Church  of  England,  we 
would  sound  the  tocsin  for  a  crusade  of  ex- 
termination against  all  pews,  galleries,  organs 
stuck  at  the  entrances  of  choirs,  and  other 
unsightly  specimens  of  bad  taste.  John 
Bull,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  pursuaded 
to  adopt  any  new-fangled  notions, — of  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  years'  standing, 
by  the  way,  throughout  nearly  all  the  rest 
of  Christian  Europe  ;  and  so  we  will  return 
to  the  subject  of  our  notice. 

The  museum  of  M.  du  Sommerard  fur- 
nished a  great  part  of  the  illustrations  and  au- 
thorities for  the  course  of  Christian  archss- 
ology  just  mentioned  ;  and  we  believe,  that 
whoever  has  had  the  advantage  of  inspecting 
that  most  interesting  collection,  will  bear  us 
out  in  saying,  that  a  detailed  description  of 
the  mansion  and  its  contents  must  be  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  the  existing  stores  of  anti- 
quarian knowledge. 

"  The  H6tel  de  Cluny  is  built  in  part  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  of  Gaul,  the  Palatium  Therma- 
rum  ;  the  construction  of  which  is  attribu- 
ted to  Constantius  Chlorus,  father  of  Con- 
stantine,  who  died  a.d.  306,  or  to  his  grand- 
son Julian  ;  and  which,  independent  of  its 
gardens,  comprised  a  vast  extent  of  build- 
ings, as  is  proved  by  foundations  recently 
discovered  in  the  formation  of  sewers,  &c. 
After  having  served  for  several  centuries 
as  a  residence  to  the  kings  of  the  first  and 
second  races,  and  especially  to  Clovis, 
Childebert,  and  Ultrogotha  his  consort,  this 
palace,  ruined  in  part  by  the  Normans, 
was  reduced  to  bear  the  title  of  the  old 
palace,  the  kings  of"  the  third  race,  having 
chosen  for  their  abode  that  of  the  Counts 
of  Paris,  and  of  Hugh  the  Great,  father  of 
Hugh  Capet.  From  1218,  the  time  when 
Phifip  Augustus  gave  it  as  a  reward  to 
Henry,  one  of  his  chamberlains,  until  the 
sale  of  it,  about  1340,  to  Pierre  de  Chaslus 


abbot  of  Cluny,  there  are  traces  of  its  be- 
ing possessed  by  Raoul  de  Meulan,  Jean 
de  Courtenay,  the  Lord  of;Champignelles, 
the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  &c.  The  circumstance  of  its  vi- 
cinity to  the  college  of  Cluny  on  the  Place 
de  la  Sorbonne,  determined  the  abbots  of 
Cluny  to  choose  this  palace  for  their  resi- 
dence ;  and  it  was  Jean  de  Bourbon,  abbot 
of  Cluny,  and  natural  son  of  Jean  I.,  Duke 
de  Bourbon,  who  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  this  hotel :  but  the  undertaking,  in- 
terrupted by  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1485,  was  resumed  only  in  1490,  by  Jaques 
d'Amboise,  then  abbot  of  Cluny,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Clermont "This 

erection,  as  well  as  that  of  the  magnificent 
chateau  of  Gaillon  in  Normandy,  depend- 
ing upon  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  of  that 
city,  constructed  about  the  same  time  by 
George  d'Amboise  brother  of  the  abbot, 
bear  all  the  special  architectural  character- 
istics of  that  epoch  of  transition." — Notices 
sur  PHotel  de  Cluny,  Du  Sommerard,  p. 
8,  &c. 

From  this  period  the  list  of  possessors  of 
this  splendid  mansion  is  rather  uncertain  ;  it 
is  known,  however,  that  the  widow  of  Louis 
XII.,  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  En- 
gland, resided  here  in  1515,  after  the  death 
of  her  royal  consort,  and  was  surprised  by 
the  Duke  de  Valois,  afterwards  Francis  I., 
in  the  company  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  under  such  circumtances  that, 
leading  her  from  her  bed-room  to  the  adjoin- 
ing chapel,  followed  by  the  bishop  of  Cou- 
tances,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  he 
forced  her  to  marry  the  Duke  on  the  spot, 
and  thus  secured  the  crown  of  France  to 
himself  and  his  descendants.  The  chamber 
in  which  this  scene  occurred  is  stHl  called  La 
Chambre  de  la  Reine  blanche  (veuve).  Sub- 
sequent to  this  we  find  James  V.,  of  Scot- 
land, and  Madeleine,  daughter  of  Francis  I., 
residing  here  for  a  short  period  after  their 
marriage  in  1535,  the  hotel  being  at  that 
period  in  possession  of  the  powerful  family  of 
the  Guises  of  Lorraine,  and  remaining  so 
until  1621.  From  this  date,  however,  the 
respectability  of  its  occupiers  began  to  de- 
cline, and  at  the  time  of  the  great  revolution 
we  find  it  tenanted  by  tradespeople  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  its  central  turret  transformed 
into  the  observatory  of  the  celebrated  astro- 
nomer Lalande,  while  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal of  the  section  Marat,  held  its  audience 
within  its  walls.  Since  then  the  hotel  has 
more  than  once  changed  proprietors,  and 
now  belongs  to  a  family  from  whom  it  is  ge- 
nerally believed  that  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  or  the  government,  intend  shortly  to 
purchase  it,  and  to  preserve  it  as  a  national 
monument.  M.  du  Sommerard,  only  one 
of  the  tenants  of  the  house,  has  done  so  much 
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to  it,  and  attracted  such  universal  attention 
to  this  and  similar  edifices,  that  we  may  hope 
to  see  it,  and  the  two  corresponding  mansions 
of  Paris,  the  H6tel  de  Sens,  and  the  Hdtel 
de  la  Tremouille,  remain  free  from  injury. 
We  hope  at  leastthat  the  commissioners  allud- 
ed to  have  their  attention  turned  to  the  subject, 
and  that  as  watchful  guardians  they  will  not 
allow  those  precious  relics  to  suffer  any 
wrong. 

One  of  the  works  placed  by  us  at  the  head 
of  this  article  is  a  very  learned  notice  of  the 
history  of  the  Roman  palace,  and  of  the  Hd- 
tel de  Cluny ;  and  contains,  in  addition,  an 
extended   account  of  the  collection  formed 
within  its  galleries,  accompanied  by  valuable 
and   erudite   dissertations  on  the   arts   and 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages.     It  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  complete  antiquarian  reper- 
tory of  information  on  all  points  connected 
with  the  artists  and  their  works  of  the  epoch 
of  the  renaissance  des  arts  ;  and  will  have 
to  be  consulted  by  whoever  intends  to  study 
those  arts,  at  least  as  developed  in  France. 
From  the  nature  of  its  subject  it  is  not  capa- 
ble of  the  encyclopediac  order  which  would 
otherwise  be  desirable  for  a  work  of  so  much 
discussion  :  but  as  the  whole  is  chronologi- 
cally arranged,    and    as    the   dissertations, 
thrown  mostly  into   notes,   flow  out  of  the 
main  body  of  the  work,  according  as  the 
subject  proceeds,the  reader  is  thereby  assist- 
ed to  discover  the   information  of  which  he 
is  in  need.     Thus,  under  the  head  of  the 
Early  Roman  palace,  we  find  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  Roman  towns  of  Gaul,  and 
the   present  condition  of  their  antiquities; 
another  dissertation  in  the  same  division  puts 
us  in  possession  of  a  list  of  all  the  Royal 
Residences  of  the  Carlovingian  race  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris.     In  treating  of  the 
Hotel  itself,  the  learned  author  introduces  us 
first  of  all  to  the  architecture,  and  then  to  the 
arts  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  with   the  true 
spirit  of  an  antiquarian,  of  which,  however. 
we  have  no  cause  to  complain,  plunges  us 
into  disquisitions  concerning  the  great  artists 
who  reflected  so  much  lustre  on  the  times  of 
Francis  I.  and  his  immediate  successors,  on 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  Jean  Cousin,  Paolo  Pon- 
cio,  the  contemporary  Italian  and  Flemish 
masters,  as  well  as  Bernard  Palizzi,  Germain 
Pilon,  Philibert  Delorme,  and  a  host  of  oth- 
ers     The  painting,  the  sculpture,  the  games, 
the  amusements  and  manners  of  the  middle 
ages,   and  particularly  of  the  latter  periods, 
are  all  passed  in  review  in  this  work ;  and 
the  subjects  of  ancient  arms,  armour,  and 
armorial  bearings,  are  gone  into  at  consider- 
able length.      Upon  early  jewelry,    ivory, 
sculpture,  and  upon  all  that  relates  to  sacer- 
dotal ornaments,  a  great  deal  of  very  curious 
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information  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  M. 
du  Sommerard ;  and  the   whole  work  is  ilr/ 
lustrated  and  accompanied  by  a  series  of  1 00 
plate3  taken  from  subjects  either  contained 
in  or  connected  with  the  H6tel  de  Clun»  ; 
An  album  of  supplementary  illustrations,  400 
in  number,  supplies  an  infinity  of  details  of 
all  kinds ;  and  the  book,  when  completed, , 
will  be  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  arts  of, 
the  middle  ages.     In  drawing  up  this  elabo-., 
rate  history  the  author  has  been  assisted  by 
some  of  the  first  draftsmen  of  tfre  French 
metropolis,  and  especially   by  1V£.  Cha>uy, 
whose  long  practice  and.  experience  in  all 
matters  of  delineation  connected  with  anti- 
quarian art  confers  high  professional  value 
on  his  designs.     The  great  invention  of  M. 
Gavard,  the  Diagraphe,  perhaps  tte  most 
ingenious  instrument  of  the  day,  and. the  ef- 
fect of  which,  by  a  well- combined  system  of 
pullies,   levers,  and   powerful  lecses,  is   to 
make  the  point  of  the  draftsman's  pencil  follow 
the  motion  of  the  pupil  of  his  eye,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  illustration  of  this.vclume  with  ad- 
mirable success.    The  mos>  dedicate  chasings 
of  the  works  of  Benvenuto  Ceflmi,  the  finest 
carvings  of  a  series  of  ebon/'  or  oaken  cab- 
inets, such  as  we  believe  a/e  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  collection  could  evidently 
have  been  only  imperfectly  represented  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  instrument  like  this ;  as  it 
is,  however,  they  are  given  with   the  most 
mathematical   exactness,  and  therefore  are 
exceedingly  bold  and  beautiful ;  we  do  not 
know  where  so  fatth/ul  and  comprehensive 
a  record  of  the  ideas  of  the  great  artists 
mentioned  above   can   be    found    to  exist. 
The  illuminations.  4of  some   very  precious 
MSS.    are  comprised  in   these  illustrations, 
and  as  a  specimen  of  the  taste  and  spirit  of 
the  learned  author,  we  may  mention  that  he 
is  having  engraved,  in  facsimiles  from  the 
scarce  plates   of  Israel  Sylvestre  (1630 — 
1660),  views  of  all  the  ancient  chateaux  of 
any  importance   throughout  France.     We 
must  again  repeat  our  conviction  that  a  work 
of  this  kind  would  never  have  found  either  a 
publisher  or  a  numerous  list  of  subscribers 
in  our  own  country  ;  in  France  it  is  disposed 
of  with  the  greatest  facility,   and  will,  as  it 
ought  to  do,  yield  its  author  a  handsome  re- 
turn for  his  labours,  the  result  of  thirty  year's 
collections  and  studies. 

There  is  a  peculiar  division  of  the  styles 
of  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  in  France, 
wherein  they  differ  more  than  in  any  other, 
from  those  of  England  ;  we  mean  that  which 
is  technically  called  the  style  of  the  Renais- 
sance des  Arts,  The  Decorated,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  Florid  style,  which  be- 
came extinct  in  England  soon'  after  the  year 
1400,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  early 
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lamboyant  of  France,  which,  however,  did 

>t  come  into  vogue  in  that  country  so  soon 

it  did  in  our  own   Islands.     The  reason 

5,  the  desolating  wars  which  the  third  Ed- 

•d  either  himself  caused  in  the  heart  of 

uce,  or  else  stirred  up  amongst  the  pow- 

vassals  of  the  French  crown,  and  which 

the  fourteenth  century  one  of  the  most 


table  periods   of  the   history  of  that 
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ing  restore  arts,  and  especially  architecture, 
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at  Rouen,  and  should  be  compared  with 
works  commenced  in  England  subsequent  to 
A.  d.  1500.  We  hold  that  in  this  peculiar 
style  we  have  little  to  compare  with  the  mag- 
nificence displayed  in  French  edifices  of  that 
era,  and  that  the  grandeur  of  the  style  of 
Francis  I.  is  far  above  that  of  Henry  VIII. 
or  Elizabeth.  This  style,  in  which  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  pointed  epoch  are  preserved, 
although  many  of  the  forms  of  Roman  art 
are  employed,  is  wonderfully  well  suited  to 
all  purposes  of  domestic  use.  It  is  not  so 
well  adapted  to  sacred  buildings,  nor  was  it 
over  much  employed  for  churches ;  but  for 
the  Chateau,  for  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  for  the 
civic  mansion,  nothing  can  be  more  appro- 
priate or  easy  of  application,  nor  more  likely 
to  harmonise  with  the  revived  Palladian  of 
the  present  day.  It  has  been  beautifully 
compared  by  M.  Didron,  in  one  of  his  lec- 
tures to  a  palimpsest  in  which,  like  a  monk- 
ish legend  written  over  a  half  effaced  work 
of  Cicero,  pointed  traditions  and  arrange- 
ments are  strangely  combined  with  traces  of 
classical  ideas  :  and  it  is  this  style,  more  par- 
ticularly than  any  other,  which  has  been 
seized  on  and  utilized  by  the  younger  archi- 
tects of  Paris  at  the  present  time.  They 
have  been  very  successful  in  applying  it  to 
some  of  the  great  works  lately  undertaken 
or  now  in  progress  in  the  capital  and  else- 
where, such  as  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
the  reparations  at  Fontainebleau,  &c. ;  and 
from  its  admitting  almost  an  indefinite  varie- 
ty of  Roman  forms,  we  would  strongly  re- 
commend it  to  the  notice  of  our  own  archi- 
tects and  antiquarians.  It  is  not  so  severe- 
as  our  Elizabethan,  nor  so  heavy  as  the  ear- 
ly efforts  of  Wren;  it  gives  full  scope  to  the 
imagination  and  taste  of  the  designer,  and 
allows  the  architect  to  produce  not  only  those 
grand  effects  of  light  and  shade,  without 
which  no  good  building  ever  yet  existed,  but 
also  to  make  those  arrangements  of  internal 
domestic  comfort  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  inhabitants  of  northern  climates.  In* 
stead  of  the  miserable  bastard  Gothic  of  the 
villas  and  most  of  the  new  district  churches 
that  surround  London,  we  might  have  had 
something  far  better  and  more  suited  to  the 
purpose,  had  the  Elizabethan  or  Franciscan 
styles  been  adopted.  It  is  true  that  in  Lan- 
cashire,-in' the  Preston  district,  the  best  and 
purest  .specimens  of  the  Romanesque  have 
iately  C05J6  from  ,the  hands  of  young  and 
original  architects,  and  in  .one  instance  also 
near  the  metropolis,  at  Hadley,  beyond 
Barnet.  The  happiest  effects  upon  British 
art  may  be  expected  from  this  innovation ; 
but  still  we  would  call  on  young  English  arch- 
itects to  consult  the  continental  styles  a  little 
more  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  and  es- 
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pecially  to  profit  by  the  exa  n^l ,  o/ their 
brethren  of  France,  who  are  now  turning  the 
traditions  of  the  middle  ages  to  profit,  in  the 
embellishment  of  the  capital. 

In  this  respect  we  have  an  advantage  in 
England  that  France  cannot  yet  enjoy  :  we 
have  the  nobles  of  the  land  untouched  in 
their  honours  and  their  wealth,  and  using 
their  influence  and  their  riches  in  patronizing 
art  and  artists  of  every  kind.  This  in  France 
is  left  to  the  slender  means  of  the  old  no- 
blesse, gradually  recovering  themselves,  or 
to  the  uncertain  demand  of  public  bodies 
and  opu'ent  burgesses.  But  on  the  other 
hand, — what  we  never  have  done,  and  pro- 
bably never  shall  do, — France  makes  the 
patronage  of  the  fine  arts  an  affair  of  state, 
and  extends  to  this  branch  of  national  genius 
that  constant  and  fostering  care  without 
which  greatness  is  seldom  achieved.  The 
fine  arts,  if  they  are  really  to  flourish,  if 
they  are  really  to  confer  the  honour  and  the 
advantages  of  their  civilizing  influence  on  a 
nation,  require  perpetual,  steady,  and  pow- 
erful patronage  ;  they  may  indeed  shine  by 
individual  examples,  as  they  do  in  England 
under  the  enlightened  and  generous  pro- 
tection of  her  nobles,  but  if  dependent 
only  on  private  support,  they  will  never  take 
firm  root  in  the  country.  It  is  true  we  have 
a  Landseer,  a  Wilkie,  a  Chantrey,  a  Gib- 
son, names  which  France  cannot  at  the 
present  moment  equal — we  have  a  whole  host 
of  great  names  in  architecture, — and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  collections  of  our  noble 
mansions,and  the  residences  themselves  of  our 
great  families,  are  such  as  are  not  to  be 
surpassed  or  scarcely  equalled  in  France  ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  decorat- 
ing the  capital,  it  appears  that  we  have  no 
grander  idea  of  a  triumphal  arch  than  the 
toy  at  the  top  of  Constitution  Hill.  Do  we 
want  a  gallery  for  our  national  collection  of 
paintings,  our  ne  plus  ultra  is  the  thing  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  and  undoubtedly  there  is 
no  going  beyond  it.  Is  it  required  by  a  pub- 
lic-spirited body  of  subscribers  to  erect  an 
equestrian  statue  to  a  beloved  monarch,  the 
sculptural  taste  of  all  England  is  put  in 
requisition,  and  we  get  the  good  old  pigtail 
in  Pall  Mall  East.  What  are  those  produc- 
tions compared  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
l'Etoile,  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  beyond  the 
Champs  Elysees,  or  the  Ecole  Royale  des 
Beaux  Arts,  or  the  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles,  and  the  eques- 
trian figure  of  Emmanuel  Philibert  of  Sa- 
voy,  by  Marochetti  ?  In  individual  efforts 
we  certainly  surpass  our  Gallic  friends, 
but  in  public  monuments  we  fall  far  beneath 
them. 


Art.  II. — Malkolm,  eine  Norwegische  No- 
velle  (Malcolm,  a  Norwegian  Novel),  by 
Hen  rich  Steffens.  8vo.  2  vols.  Breslau. 
1831. 

In  spite  of  the  4to  volume  entitled  "  Great 
and  Good  Deeds  of  the  Danes  and  Norwe- 
gians," which,  )ike  all  other  good  deeds 
are  lit  le  known  and  less  thought  of  by  the 
world  at  large,  the  north-western  portion  of 
Europe  has  hitherto  excited  but  little  interest 
among  our  travelling  countrymen.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Barrow's  slight  but  ex- 
cellent  volume,  and  the  express  work  of 
Laing,  we  have  nothing  of  recent  times  on 
the  subject  but  the  very  amusing  travels  of 
Mr.  Frank  Hall  Standish;*  and  what  he  haa 
there  stated  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
has  had  the  very  natural  effect  of  turning 
public  curiosity  to  those  points.  A  country 
described  by  Mr.  Standish  as  affording  so 
much  interest  for  sportsmen,  even  the  bold- 
est ;  so  much  of  the  picturesque  for  artists 
and  admirers  of  nature ;  so  much  of  wild, 
lovely,  and  fantastic  scenery  for  lovers  of 
the  sentimental  and  romantic  ;  with  schnaps, 
smoked-salmon,  and  beds  of  straw  in  the 
interior  for  those  who  delight  in  the  varieties 
of  travel :  offering  too  to  strangers  so  warm  a 
welcome  and  such  continuous  and  boundless 
hospitality  it]  the  capital  and  chief  towns, 
with  so  much  frankness,  simplicity,  and  good 
faith  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
must,  we  should  imagine,  require  only  to  be 
mentioned  in  order  to  become  an  object  of 
attraction  to  the  venturous,  at  this  sporting 
season  of  the  year ;  and  facing,  as  it  does 
the  Scottish  coast,  the  passage  in  a  steam- 
boat can  only  add  to  the  inducements  ; 
among  these  may  be  reckoned  that  of  visiting 
the  lobster  on  his  native  coasts,  those  wonder- 
fully clear  and  precipitous  submarine  steeps, 
that  mock  the  gazing  eye,  as  with  a  living 
landscape. 

In  lands  so  little  trodden  by  southern  Eu- 
ropean travellers  the  great  features  of  the 
human  character  seem  like  the  forms  of 
nature  herself,  to  retain  what  is  usually 
termed  their  pristine  simplicity;  that  is  to 
say,  just  enough  of  civilization  to  redeem 
man  from  the  animal,  and  kindle  the  warmth 
of  social  life  without  introducing  those  vices 
of  his  race  which  unfortunately  attend  a 
higher  degree  of  refinement.  With  such 
feelings  we  take  the  work  before  us  to  open 
its  pages  to  our  readers,  but  stop  at  the 
threshold  of  the  volume,  for  the  treatment  is 
even  more  novel  than  the  subject. 

*  Notices  on  the  Northern  Capitals  of  Europe. 
By  F.  H.  Standish,   Esq.     London.    Black    and 

Armstrong.     1838.* 
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To  begin  in  the  very  middle  of  the  series 
of  events,  the  relation  of  which  is  designed 
to  elicit  the  reader's  sympathy,  was  one  of 
the  first  rules  laid  down  by  the  poetic  legis- 
lator for  the  guidance  of  the  epic  poet.  Nor 
is  it  limited  to  his  sole  use.  The  prose  no- 
velist, the  humblest  species  of  the  genius 
Calliope,  who  had  then  no  existence  even  in 
bardic  vaticination,  has  since  often,  and  most 
beneficially  conformed  to  a  precept  equally 
applicable  to  his  easier  and  almost  equally 
delightful  art.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  vaga- 
ries into  which  genius  doves  to  lead  her  ever- 
wandering  children,  never  until  now  have  we 
heard  of  a  writer  who  esteemed  the  castas- 
trophe,  or  end,  the  best  and  most  appropriate 
commencement  of  a  narrative.  This  may 
not  perhaps  be  an  objection  to  the  student  of 
Hebrew,  nor  to  that  learned  monk  who  dis- 
covered ¥  a  book  that  begins  at  the  end  ;" 
but  to  us,  as  lineal  descendants  of  Aristar- 
chus,  it  is  an  offence  of  grave  magnitude 
and  affording  a  desirable  opportunity  for 
laying  on  the  rod  ;  an  opportunity  of  which 
we  are  the  more  tempted  to  avail  ourselves, 
since  it  does  not  always  offer  to  our  critical 
capacity. 

The  first  effect  of  this  unwonted  course  of 
the  author  appears  upon  the  title-page ; 
where,  although  Malkolm  himself  is  a  Swede, 
and  his  scene  of  action,  till  within  a  very 
short  period  prior  to  the  aforesaid  catastrophe, 
is  Sweden,  the  author,  by  beginning  at  the 
close  of  that  period,  is  enabled  lo  call  his 
novel  Norwegian.  We  observe  that  it  is  not 
unusual  with  Steffens  to  catch  at  insufficient 
grounds  for  laying  the  scene  of  his  tales  in 
countries  least  trodden  by  novelists :  thus 
his  Vier  Norweger,  which  the  reader  natu- 
rally opens  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
himself  transported  to  Norway,  presents  him 
with  little  more  than  four  pictures  of  the  state 
of  Germany  at  four  different  periods  of  her 
subjection  and  resistance  to  revolutionary 
France,  as  witnessed  and  participated  in  by 
the  Four  Norwegians.   We  therefore  pass  it. 

A  greater  effect  is  undoubtedly  produced 
in  the  first  instance  by  introducing  so  strik- 
ing a  scene  as  the  catastrophe  of  his  Mal- 
kolm so  early  in  the  novel.  But  in  proportion 
as  this  more  forcibly  impresses  the  mind, 
and  excites  an  expectation  of  growing  inter- 
est,  the  reader  cannot  but  be  irksomely 
disappointed  when  the  story  merely  turns 
back  to  the  incidents  in  which  that  catastrophe 
originated.  So  great  was  our  disappointment 
as  we  read  on,  that  we  bad  proceeded  but  a 
little  way  in  the  second  volume,  when  we 
snatched  up  the  pen  to  indite  the  following 
questions.  Have  the  Germans  lost  all  idea 
of  the  nature  and  spirit  of  novel  and  ro- 
mance?    Do  they,  who  for  so  many  years 


could  irresistibly  captivate  our  feelings  and 
sympathies,  even  in  spite  of  good  taste 
and  the  disgust  of  the  moral  sense  ;  do  they 
no  longer  know  that  interest,  curiosity,  and 
sympathy,  hourly  increasing  until  the  con- 
summation is  attained,  are  as  essential  to 
romance  as  action  to  the  drama?  Here  is 
matter  for  an  excellent  novel,  were  the  reader 
carried  along  with  the  principal  characters, 
(and  these  are  certainly  well  sketched  or 
vigorously  drawn,)  from  scene  to  scene,  as 
the  interest  becomes  more  intense.  In  the 
case  before  us,  however,  the  very  incidents 
which,  properly  used,  would  have  kept  cu- 
riosity and  sympathy  on  the  alert,  become 
tedious  because  the  termination  is  known ; 
and,  thus  strangely  furnished  with  the  means 
of  judging,  we  often  do  not  see  that  they  bear 
upon  it.  The  author,  it  seems,  has  a  reason, 
though  but  a  bad  one,  for  what  he  does ;  viz. 
that  the  catastrophe  would  have  been  less 
striking  in  its  proper  place.  This,  if  any  at 
all,  is  an  unfair  advantage,  and  in  truth  a 
miserable  quackery,  too  dearly  purchased  by 
subsequent  heaviness.  We  give  some  ex- 
tracts to  illustrate  our  criticism. 

The  novel  opens  in  the  winter  of  the 
eventful  year  1814,  and  after  displaying  the 
toils  and  hazards  of  a  mountain  journey  in 
the  snow,  speedily  introduces  us  to  the  house 
of  a  wealthy  Norwegian  country  gentleman, 
named  Heggelund.  As  this  professedly 
Norwegian  novel  gives  nevertheless  but  few 
scenes  of  Norwegian  manners,  we  shall  ex- 
tract one  or  two  that  occur  here,  though  the 
first  is  remarkably  simple  for  its  rude  and 
pristine  simplicity.  Huggelund's  only  child, 
Dorothea,  is  attached  to  Erik  Storm,  the  son 
of  the  parish  priest,  to  whom  her  father 
objects  upon  the  sole  ground  of  the  young 
man's  being  rather  a  modern  European  than 
an  old  Norwegian.  Erik  is  just  returned 
from  fighting  as  a  volunteer  under  Biucher 
against  Napoleon,  and,  after  a  short  inter- 
view with  Dorothea,  is  sent  to  her  father. 
We  give  the  sketch  of  the  old  and  the  young 
Norwegian. 

"Hesitatingly  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
light,  lofty,  and  spacious  room.  The  walls 
were  occupied  with  books  and  maps ;  in  the 
middle  stood  a  large  table  covered  with 
papers  and  books.  The  old  gentleman  sat 
at  a  desk,  surrounded  with  folios  and  ma- 
nuscripts, and  so  immersed  in  his  studies 
that  he  noticed  not  the  youth's  entrance. 
Erik,  collecting  his  courage,  said  aloud, 
1  Father  Heggelund,  I  am  here  to  announce 
my  return  in  person ;'  and  wTalked  straight 
up  to  him.  '  Who  is  that  V  returned  Heg- 
gelund, looking  up  in  annoyance.  '  How, 
what— is't  thou,  Erik?'  and  as  he  spoke, 
up  rose  the  portly,  muscular  figure,  clad  in  a 
greatcoat  of  fine  texture,  while  a  few  scanty 
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grey  hairs  encircled  his  bald  head.  The 
stern  countenance  grew  milder  as  he  look- 
ed at  his  elegantly  formed  visiter,  a  fair 
image  of  fresh  youth  and  innocence. 
1  Erik,'  said  he,  '  thou'rt  welcome,  heartily 
welcome  to  me.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but 
thou'rt  the  same  and  yet  different.  Speak 
out ;  these  paltry  houses,  boors,  and  sa- 
vage mountains,  bear  no  comparison,  do 
they,  with  the  beautiful  South  ?  Thou  must 
find  this  dull  monotonous  life  doubly  hate- 
ful since  thou  hast  made  acquaintance 
with  the *  excitement  of  a  crowd  that,  in 
its  tumultuous  restlessness,  incessantly 
changes  its  morals,  manners,  opinions, 
and  creeds.'  ■  You  are  mistaken,  Sir,' 
replied  Storm  ;  'even  at  a  distance,  and 
amidst  the  animation  of  an  ever-changing 
existence,  I  learned  to  prize  northern  sted- 
fastness  more  highly.  Whilst  I  fully  en- 
joyed what  the  hour,  what  circumstances, 
sometimes  pleasant,  sometimes  gloomy 
afforded,  my  dearest  thought  was  that 
every  passing  day  brought  me  nearer  to 
my  return  home.'  *  *  *  *  '  But  how  is 
this  V  Heggelund  resumed.'  Thou'rt  here 
sooner  than  thou  wast  expected.  Only 
three  days  ago  arrived  at  thy  uncle's,  how 
hast  got  here  so  quickly  1  ■  Over  the  moun- 
tains, with  snow-shoes,  Sir,'  replied  Storm. 
'What,  over  the  mountains  with  snow- 
shoes,  my  dear  boy?'  said  the  old  man, 
kindly  taking  his  hand.'  « And  which  way 
earnest  thou?'  *  *  *  *  'But  that  is  what  no 
one  ever  ventured  to  attempt,  he  exclaimed, 
and  his  manner  was  wholly  changed.  '  It 
was  bold,  fool-hardy,  and  might  have 
turned  out  ill.  But  it  was  gallant.  And  who 
was  thy  companion  !'  'Torger.'  [This  was 
Storm's  early  instructor,  a  rough  Norwe- 
gian, imbued  with  French  liberal  notions, 
and  therefore  odious  to  Heggelund.]    *He  ? 


afraid  of  a  wintry  mountain  1  Go  where 
thou  wouldst  rather  be  ;  I  will  follow — per- 
haps ;  and  if  thou  canst  convince  me  that 
thou  art  and  wilt  be  a  Norwegian,  then 
*  *  *  *  why  then  thou  shalt  not  be  dissatis- 
fied with  me.'  " 

The  celebration  of  Christmas-eve  is  the 
most  truly  national  picture  in  the  two  vol- 
umes. 


Ay,  he's  fool-hardy  enough,  in  this  as  in 
everything.  So  he  dragged  thee  over  the 
mountains  ?  I  thought  so  bold  an  idea  could 
not  be  generated  in  a  brain  spoiled  by  the 
effeminacy  of  southern  Europe.'  Storm's 
patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  passion- 
ately exclaimed,  '  Sir,  Torger  has  nothing 
to  do  here,  where  he  knows  that  he  is  not 
welcome.  But  I  love  and  honour  him,  1 
never  forget  what  I  owe  him.  I  was  drawn 
hither  by  my  parents,  my  youthful  recol- 
lections, my  love ;' — the  old  man  frowned  ; 
— 'yes,  by  my  love.  Torger  dissuaded  me, 
but  I  was  resolved;  and  he  accompanied 
because  he  loves  me.  But  I  see  I  only  dis- 
turb you.  In  truth  this  is  not  the  wel- 
come I  might  have  expected  from  an  old 
Norwegian,  who  knows  what  the  guest  is 
entitled  to  claim  from  his  host.'  He  bowed 
slightly  and  turned  to  withdraw;  but  Heg- 
gelund called  after  him ; '  Stay!  Give  me 
thy  hand,  Erik  ;  so  far  thou'rt  to  my  mind. 
But  dost  think  thou  hast  a  right  to  fall  into 
the  Berserker  frenzy,*  because  thou'rt  not 


*  A  sort  of  maniac  bravery  producing  superhu- 
man strength,  to  which  the  heroes  of  Scandinavian 
legends  were  subject. 


"  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  the 
sun  had  disappeared  behind  the  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  the  long-desired  Cri<tmas-eve  was 
come.    Every  corner  of  the  large  court-yard 
was  cleaned.    Here  arose  a  great  hill  of  care- 
fully piled  logs  of  wood,  there  lay  a  neatly 
arranged  heap  of  smooth  boards  tor  a  future 
building ;    before  the  brewhouse    and    the 
kitchen  stood  symmetrically  arranged  tubs 
casks,  pans,  and  the  other  fitting  apparatus  of 
either  department.     Immense  branches  of 
fir,  with  their  dark  foliage,  were   firmly 
planted  on  the  hard-frozen  snow,  and  form- 
ed an  alley  right  across  the  court,  from  the 
great  gate  to  the  dwelling-house.    A  gigan- 
tic man  of  snow,  provided  by  the  help  of 
coals,   with    eyes,  nose,   and  mouth,   the 
sportive  work  of  the  children,  was  crowned 
with  fir  twigs.     The  clear  sky  and  the  frost 
showed  to  advantage  the  cleanliness  of  the 
stately   court-yard.    The   gay  ringing  of 
bells  was  now  heard,  and  three  sledges  ra- 
pidly followed  each  other  through  the  great 
gate.     All  over  the  north  these  carriages 
are  of  a  light  and  elegant  structure,  and  the 
inner  seat  being  calculated  for  only  one 
person,  even  the  women  drive  themselves. 
In  these  sledges,  covered  with  bearskins, 
wrapped  in  thick  furs,  and  with  bearskin 
caps  on  their  heads,  sat  severally  the  fa- 
ther, mother  and  sister  of  our  hero ;    he 
and  Torger  respectively  behind  the  two 
latter.    The  custom,  indeed, in  Norway,  as 
throughout  the  north  of  Europe,  is  that 
each  family  celebrate  this  evening  beside 
its  own  hearth  ;  but  as  Storm's  parents 
were  old,  and  their  only  daughter  had  long 
been  of  womanly  age,  they  had  for  some 
years    accepted,  though  not   without  re- 
luctance on    the  part  of  the  ladies,  their 
friend's    pressing     invitation     to     keep, 
with  their  whole  household,  this  festive 
evening  under  his  roof.     As  the   Storms 
drove  through  the  gate,  Erik  sprang  down 
from   the  sledge,  throwing  his  cloak  to  his 
mother.     Torger  immediately  quitted  the 
sister's   sledge,  and  they  slowly  followed 
through  the  decorated  court-yard.  All  was 
still.  In  the  stables  the  horses  were  amply 
supplied  with  fodder;  the  maid-servants 
came  forth  in  half  trim,  strewing  corn  for 
the  poultry,   and  when  these    were  suffi- 
ciently provided,  in  separate  heaps  for  the 
pigeons,  ay,  even  for  the   sparrows  and 
rooks ;  while  bunches  of  the  ears  of  grain 
were  fastened  to  poles  and  set  up  in  the 
fields  for  the  more  timid  birds  of  the  woods 
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and  plains.    This  was  the  closing  task  of 

the  day. 

***** 

♦{  On  the  first  floor,  and  directly  opposite 
the  stairs,  double  doors  led  into  a  large 
saloon,  occupying  great  part  of  the  front  of 
the  house,  towards  the  court.  It  was  so 
simply  furnished  as  to  contrast  strangely 
with  the  comforts  and  elegance  of  the  other 
rooms.  The  walls  consisted  of  beams  pro- 
jecting over,  and  the  interstices  of  which 
were  filled  with  moss.  Two  large  stoves, 
placed  at  either  end,  heated  the  specious 
room.  It  was  lighted  with  chandeliers  fas- 
tened to  the  beams,  and  a  number  of 
wooden  seats  were  crowded  together  along 
the  walls.  At  one  end  of  the  room  stood  a 
long  table,  loaded  with  mounds  of  butter, 
and  of  rye  and  barley-bread  cakes,  and  with 
mighty  cylinders,  half  an  ell  in  diameter 
of  that  old  Norwegian  cheese  {Gammelost) 
the  strongly  stimulating  flavour  of  which  is 
so  grateful  to  Northern  palates.  Between 
these,  smoked  large  bowls  of  a  favourite 
kind  of  punch,  made  of  beer,  sugar,  and 
brandy.  This  table  was  repeatly  visited 
until  late  in  the  night,  by  the  guests,  upon 
whose  hunger  and  thirst  no  restrictions 
were  laid.  *  *  *  * 

•'  Our  two  friends  traversed  the  long 
empty  hall  to  the  open  double  doors  of  an 
adjoining  room,  which  was  brilliantly  light- 
ed, and  distinguished  by  its  elegance  from 
its  more  simple  neighbour  the  hall.  Here 
sat  old  Heggelund,  his  wife  and  daughter, 
with  Storm's  family,  Cedersrtom  (a 
Swede)  and  Bull,  in  eager  conversation. 
The  hall  now  rilled;  every  one  freely 
entered  the  inner  room,  greeting  the  com- 
pany  by  offering  a  hand  to  each,  accord 
ing  to  Northern  custom,  and  then  returned 
to  the  saloon.  Two  peasants  leaning 
against  the  wall  made  their  fiddles  sound  : 
and  the  dance  began.  Dorothea  and  Marie 
Storm  danced  with  the  men-servants, 
Storm  and  Bull  with  the  maids  :  our  com- 
mon dances,  as  well  as  Scotch  and  English, 
and  waltzes,  have  found  their  way  into 
those  remote  valleys,  threatening  to  super- 
sede the  national.  Some  supple-limbed 
rustics,  however,  presenting  themselves, 
displayed  great  skill  and  agility  in  these 
last.  While  they  exhibited  their  bold  'ca- 
pers, the  remainder  rested  as  spectators  ; 
and  old  Heggelund,  who  did  not  concern 
himself  about  dancing  in  general,  stepped 
forward  encouraging  them,  and  express- 
ing the  liveliest  approbation.  All  proceeded 
calmly  and  decorously ;  the  men  and 
maids  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  dances 
of  their  superiors  succeeded  tolerably,  es- 
pecially the  former,  who  are  ever  more 
agile  than  the  lasses. 

•*  Thus  passed  two  hours  in  undisturbed 
gaiety.  Not  a  trace  of  intemperance  was 
seen.  Respect  for  the  grave  master  of  the 
house,  without  checking  easy  merriment, 
prevented  excess.  Only  Guttorm,  the 
groom,  had  drank  too  much.  He  was  in  old 
Storm's  service  when  Erik  was  born,  and 


overjoyed  to  see  him  home  again,  as  well  as 
heated  by  the  punch,  he  expressed  his  delight 
rather  vociferously.  The  others  strove  to 
quiet  him,  and  it  was  touching  to  see  how 
carefully  they  endeavoured  to  repress  any 
such  outbreak  of  rapture,  as  might  offend  the 
stern  host,  and  bring  a  reprimand  upon  the 
rioter." 

These  efforts  failing,  and  Heggelund  knit- 
ting his  brows  at  Guttorm's  audible  prognos- 
tication of  Erik's  marriage  with  the  beautiful 
and  good  Dordi  (Anglice  Dolly),  Erik  lures 
the  offender  from  the  room,  and  in  so  doing 
accidentally  discovers  that  an  unknown  dan- 
ger impends  over  Heggelund's  home,  which 
he,  Torger  and  Cederstrom,  hope  to  ward 
off  without  alarming  the  family.  Late  in 
the  evening  their  host  privately  imparts  to 
them  a  vague  menace  that  has  reached  him ; 
to  explain  the  cause  and  meaning  of  which, 
he  relates  an  occurrence  of  two  hundred 
years  back.  The  Scottish  Sinclair,  then  in 
the  service  of  Sweden,  had  attempted  to  trav- 
erse Norway  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
men,  and  had  been  defeated  by  the  Norwe- 
gian peasantry  with  the  loss  of  four-fifths  of 
his  troop.  Sixty  remaiued  prisoners,  and 
the  peasants,  growing  tired  of  supporting 
their  foes,  by  common  consent  put  them  to 
death.  One  of  these  prisoners,  Malkolm,  in 
the  custody  of  Heggelund's  ancestors,  had 
won  the  heart  and  stained  the  honor  of  his 
host's  daughter,  who  vainly  prayed  that  the 
father  of  her  unborn  babe  might  be  spared 
to  restore  her  reputation  by  marriage.  He 
was  murdered  in  her  arms,  and  upon  the 
bleeding  corse  she  swore  vengeance,  impre- 
cating dreadful  curses  upon  her  savage  fam- 
ily. She  fled  to  Sweden,  where  she  bore  a 
son  ;  and  his  posterity,  now  numerous,  had 
always  lived  secluded,  brooding  revenge  up- 
on the  murderers  of  their  forefather,  whose 
descendants  they  had  long  harrassed  by  ev- 
ery means  in  their  power.  This  very  night 
Dorothea,  when  preparing,  after  much  house- 
hold arrangement  consequent  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  festivities,  to  share,  as  usual, 
the  bed  of  her  already  sleeping  mother,  is 
suddenly  seized,  gagged,  and  dragged  out  of 
the  window.  Christmas  morning  sees  the 
whole  male  population  of  Sweden  and  its 
neighborhood  set  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  rob- 
bers and  their  prey. 

We  are  then  transported  to  another  Nor- 
wegian village,  and  presented  with  a  differ- 
ent Christmas-morning  scene,  which  we  ex- 
tract as  descriptive  of  the  country,  and  first 
introducing  the  hero. 

CiA  sledge,  in  which  sat  a  man  enveloped 
in  furs,  with  a  servant  behind,  drove  rapidly 
toward  the  east.  As  the  mountain  road 
wound  along,  the  traveller  discovered  upon  n 
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steep  acclivity  a  small  but  cleanly  wooden 
church  ;  its  moderately  high,  pointed  steeple 
covered  tile  fashion,  like  the  walls,  with 
brown  painted  shingles.  The  church  lay  so 
hidden  as  only  to  be  seen  when  closely  ap- 
proached, and  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  but  an  occasional  glimpse  was  caught 
of  the  steeple,  which  was  instantly  lost  again 
behind  woods  or  hills.  Below  stood  the  quiet 
parsonage,  and  a  couple  or  so  of  small  habi- 
tations ;  near  the  latter  was  a  range  of  open 
sheds,  resembling  booths  at  fairs,  in  which 
appeared  a  number  of  sledges  and  horses  tied 
up  close  together.  The  peasants  whose  dwel- 
lings are  remote,  repair  to  church  in  sledges 
during  the  winter,and  in  two- wheeled  cars  du- 
ring summer,  and  then  these  sheds  look  like 
Oriental  caravanserais. 

"  Not  a  soul  was  visible.  In  the  sheds  the 
horses  stamped  and  neighed,  whilst  eating 
hay  out  of  well-filled  racks.  In  the  closely 
shut-up  houses  all  seemed  dead  ;  but  from 
the  hill-top  resounded  loud  church  music. 
The  first  distant  tones  of  psalmody  seemed 
to  startle  the  traveller;  he  drove  slower,  and 
slower  yet ;  then,  as  taking  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion he  sprang  from  the  sledge,  threw  the 
reins  to  his  servant,  who  received  them  in 
mute  astonishment,  and  hastily  climbing  the 
hill  side,  entered  the  full  church.  The 
preacher  had  just  ascended  the  pulpit.  The 
stranger  glanced  furtively  from  side  to  side 
as  he  stepped  softly  along  the  middle  aisle. 
Every  seat  was  occupied,  and  unable  to  find 
a  vacant  place,  he  wrapped  himself  more 
closely  in  his  furs,  and  leaned  against  a  pil- 
lar opposite  the  pulpit.  His  appearance 
struck  the  congregation.  The  mere  entrance 
of  a  stranger,  after  service  had  commenced, 
was  unprecedented  and  bewildering  in  a  com- 
munity who,  being  well  known  to  each  other, 
regularly  assembled  before  divine  service, 
and  all  entered  the  church  together  in  quiet 
regularity.  But  the  figure  and  the  counte- 
nance of  the  stranger  would  have  fixed  uni- 
versal attention,  independent  of  any  other 
striking  circumstances.  He  was  tall,  and 
even  in  his  now  subdued  movements,  appear- 
ed something  of  boldness,  gravity,  and  com- 
mand. He  did  not  appear  old,  yet  his  face 
was  deeply  furrowed  ;  a  high  aquiline  nose 
enhanced  the  peculiarity  of  his  features  ;  his 
firmly  closed  mouth  indicated  a  mysterious, 
impenetrable  mind  ;  the  flashing  eyes  rolled 
restlessly  around,  and  the  resolution,  audacity, 
and  wildness  that  every  gesture  bespoke, 
were  calculated  to  inspire  dread." 

The  pastor's  sermon,  which  turns  upon  re- 
pentance and  the  atonement  by  which  the 
sinner  should  purchase  pardon,  deeply  touch- 
es the  stranger,  from  whose  countenance 
the  gloom  and  wrath  vanishes ;  but  he  goes 
ofTas  suddenly  as  he  had  appeared,  and  be- 
fore the  last  prayer  and  blessing.  Again 
we  are  transported  to  a  different  scene  ;  a  vil- 
lage filled  with  armed  Norwegian  boors  and 
Swedish  Malkolms,  all  drinking  and  rioting ; 
amongst  whom  suddenly    appears   a    small 


band  of  peasants,  headed  by  the  boldest  of 
the  party,  Guldbrand,  who  was  employed  by 
the  magistracy  to  recal  their  deluded  coun. 
trymen  to  their  duty.  The  subordinate  lead- 
ers present,  who  assert  that  they  are  acting 
by  order  of  government,  and  the  Malkolms, 
are  unable  to  resist  Guldbrand's  influence 
over  the  Norwegians,  and  they  seem  on 
the  point  of  dispersing,  when  suddenly  a 
sledge  drives  up,  from  which  springs  the 
stranger  of  the  village  church. 

"  But  he  was  an  altered  man.  Every  trace 
of  harshness  had  vanished,  and  the  mildness 
that  beamed  in  every  feature  acquired  deep- 
er significance' from  the  disturbed  earnest- 
ness with  which  it  blended." 

The  silence  of  expectation  reigned  through- 
out the  assemblage ;  his  partisans  gazed  at 
him  doubtfully  and  mistrustfully ;  the  ad- 
verse Norwegians  with  eager  curiosity.  He 
appeared  to  have  learned  the  state  of  affairs 
from  the  outposts,  and  addressed  the  assem- 
bly thus  :  *  I  understand  that  you  question 
my  powers,  that  you  require  to  be  convinced 
whether  I  lawfully  hold  the  authority  by 
which  I  have  raised  you.  You  are  entitled  to 
make  the  demand  ;  I  am  bound  to  satisfy  you, 
and  will  act  openly  and  fairly.  Who  is  your 
spokesman  V — Guldbrand  came  forward,  res- 
olutely, and  yet  in  a  manner  evidently  show- 
ing that  even  he  felt  the  secret  influence 
which  this  extraordinary  man  exercised  over 
every  one.  *  It  is  I  who  have  encouraged 
these  deluded  people  to  demand  the  proofs,' 
he  said  ;  'you  dare  not  refuse  them.'  'And 
art  thou  so  certain  lhat  they  are  deluded,  that 
I  am  an  impostor  !'  Malkolm  asked,  going 
calmly  but  not  threateningly  up  to  the  peas- 
ant. With  all  his  steadfastness  Guldbrand 
seemed  staggered  by  this  address.  Malkolm 
beckoned  a  Swede  from  amongst  his  own 
partizans,  and  whispered  to  him  ;  the  man 
hastened  to  the  now  deserted  house.  All 
stood  expecting  their  leader  to  speak  ;  but  he 
gazed  immoveably  at  the  house,  unheeding 
what  passed  around.  No  one  dared  urge 
him  to  speak,  and  the  silence  remained  un- 
broken ;  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  house. 

{*  From  this  issued  a  female,  pale,  and  clad 
in  thick  black  cloth ;  her  dark  tresses  fell  un- 
confined  over  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and  a 
large  veil,  thrown  back  from  her  face,  cover- 
ed the  side  of  her  head  and  person.  Her 
slender  form  leaned  upon  a  maid-servant, 
who  looked  anxiously  and  fearfully  at  her 
mistress.  The  sunken  features  of  the  latter 
showed  traces  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
her  large,  melancholy  eyes  cast  a  glance 
of  unspeakable  suffering  over  the  assem- 
blage as  they  uneasily  sought  out  Malkolm. 
On  discovering  him,  she  at  first  recoiled 
trembling  ;  then  approaching  him  through 
the  crowd,  which  respectfully  made  way  for 
her,  she  said  in  faultering  but  musical  ac- 
cents :  '  It  is  thy  command,  Malkolm-' 
***** 

"  Malkolm  met  her.  '  Beloved  Matilda,' 
said  he,  and  his  voice  was  soft,  indescribably 
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tender,  and  subdued, '  I  have  misjudged  thee, 
as  I  have  myself;  I  have  wronged  thy  true 
love  and  purity.  Thou  lovest  me,  1  know 
and  acknowledge  it.  I  am  lost,'  he  added  in 
a  whisper  ;  *  but  to  thee  my  misfortune  will 
appear  a  blessing.  To  this  has  my  unhappy 
blindness  brought  us.'  She  looked  a  terrifi- 
ed inquiry.  'Take  courage,'  he  resumed, 
4  and  wait  the  event.'  " 

Malkolm  now  gives  papers  to  Guldbrand, 
who  with  surprise  reads  a  commission  from 
the  government  at  Stockholm,  authorizing 
Malkolm  to  raise  the  Norwegian  peasantry 
for  a  secret  service.  Guldbrand  and  his 
followers  are  confounded ;  while  Malkolm's 
more  zealous  partizans  are  about  to  make 
their  opponents  pay  for  their  temerity: — 

"Malkolm's  eyes,  whilst  the  paper  was 
read,  had  dwelt  upon  Matilda,  who  growing 
paler  and  paler,  at  length  sank  with  a  loud 
shriek.  He  hastened  to  her,  exclaiming, 
'  Matilda,  I  comprehend  thine  anguish,  thy 
horror ;  I  dreaded  this  moment,  but  knew 
net  how  to  avoid  it!  Calm  thyself: — by 
heaven,  whatever  thou  mayest  hear,  this  hour 
will  end  differently  from  what  thou  dread- 
est.'  She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him 
hesitatingly.  '  Dare  I  hope — alas !  hope, 
and  shudder  at  the  horrible  hope  V  she  whis- 
pered. •  Thou  mayest,'  replied  Malkolm,  who 
now  first  noticed  the  tumult  around  him. 

"He  hastened  to  release  Guldbrand,  whom 
the  Malkomites  were  dragging  away,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  commanded  tranquillity. 
'Separate  yourselves  !'  said  he.  'Guldbrand 
rejoin  thy  company  ;  let  no  one  stir  from  his 
place  till  I  have  spoken.  Who  gave  you  a 
right  to  touch  that  man  ?  Did  I  command 
it  ?     Who  commands  here  except  myself?' 

"The  dark  wrath,  the  vehement  rage  of 
earlier  times,  seemed  again  to  disfigure  his 
countenance.  All  recoiled  in  terror.  Every 
one  resumed  his  former  place.  In  deep 
thought  Malkolm  strode  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  the  two  parties  ;  then  paused 
and  cast  a  silent  look  to  heaven.  His  coun- 
tenance had  recovered  its  previous  mild  but 
troubled  earnestness. 

''  He  turned  to  Guldbrand,  and  said  :  '  You 
have  nothing  to  object  to  this  paper  V  *  I  know 
not  what  to  say,' the  peasant  answered  as  he 
looked  at  Malkolm  frankly,  yet  in  evident 
perplexity  :  'when  I  think  of  yourself,  and 
your  power  over  these  bands,  and  of  this  pa- 
per, I  confess  I  can  find  no  objection  :  but 
when  I  consider  the  situation  of  my  country, 
the  disorder  you  have  created  in  our  moun- 
tains, and  the  positive  commission  given  me 
by  honest  and  revered  men,  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured, not  without  danger,  to  execute, 
then  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  trust  you.' 

"  •  After  the  communications  I  have  made,' 
said  Malkolm, '  resistance  on  your  part  would 
be  criminal.  You  cannot  deny  that  even  now 
I  might  arrest  you  for  sedition,  for  secretly 
creeping  amongst  us  and  seducing  lawfully 
enlisted  troops;  might  severely  punish,  and 
even  shoot  you.' 


"  Firmly  and  calmly  Guldbrand  answered  : 
'after  what  has  passed   these  men  would 

scarcely  defend  me,  and  I  am  in  your  power.' 

*  *  *  *  * 

" '  You  confess  that  the  suspicions  you  had 
excited  are  annihilated,  that  you  have  no- 
thing to  urge  that  should  induce  me  to  aban- 
don my  purpose?' 

"  •  Alas — I  do,'  replied  Guldbrand,  and  stood 
absorbed  in  meditation. 

"  Silent  and  thoughtfully  Malkolm  again 
walked  backwards  and  forwards.  Then 
stood  before  Guldbrand.  Tears  were  in  his 
eyes.  'My  God  !'  said  he,  'forgive  me  that 
I  have  played  this  game !  Thou  knowest 
it  has  not  been  done  in  vanity.  No !  I,  the 
lost  one,  will  do  all  that  remains  to  me.  I 
sought  but  to  show  that  no  external  power, 
no  fear  actuates  me ;  that  thou  alone  guidest 
and  rulest  me.  Do  thou  give  me  strength 
that  I  may  willingly  and  completely  fulfil 
thy  command.' 

"  He  advanced  between  the  adverse  bands. 
A  moment  he  seemed  to  shrink  within  him- 
self, cast  a  long,  melancholy  look  upon  the 
trembling  Matilda :  then  took  the  papers  that 
had  been  just  read,  tore,  and  threw  them 
away.  'These  documents  are  forgeries,'  he 
said  ;  '  I  am  a  criminal,  deserving  of  death  ; 
and  thy  prisoner,  worthy  Guldbrand.' 

"  All  were  thunder-stricken  ;  his  adherents 
seemed  paralyzed  with  terror ;  but  Matilda 
broke  from  her  maid's  arms  and  fell  at  his 
feet  exclaiming :  '  Yes,  thou  art  redeemed, 
beloved !  How  can  inward  joy  dwell  with 
mortal  agony  in  one  weak  breast  without 
shattering  it !  Now  am  I  thine,  wholly  thine, 
thou  mine,  and  both  of  us  his,  the  Allmerci- 
ful's  !'  And  she  folded  and  wrung  her  hands, 
and  fearfully  resounded  the  deep  lamentation, 
through  rapture,  sorrow,  and  joy  supreme. 

" '  Unfortunate  woman !'  cried  Malkolm, 
'  sever  thee  from  the  criminal.' 

"  '  I  part  from  thee  ? — part  now !  So  may 
God  be  merciful  to  me  as  I  will  not !  Shall  I 
forsake  my  heaven  because  it  hangs  blood 
red  over  me?  Behind  this  fearfully  threaten- 
ing glare  are  the  sun,  and  all  blessedness. 
No,  it  cannot  be  thy  will — thou  wouldst  not 
reject  me,  now  that  thou  art  wholly  mine!' 

"  Malkolm  raised  and  clasped  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  amidst  these  disorderly  masses, 
the  fond,  unfortunate  pair  seemed  to  celebrate 
a  blessed  moment  of  inward  reconciliation 
and  holy  love." 

We  would  ask  any  novel  reader  within 
the  four  seas  whether,  with  all  these  inci- 
dents and  scenes,  to  say  nothing  of  a  sermon 
and  many  a  long  speech,  in  little  more  than 
the  first  150  pages,  we  were  not  fully  justi- 
fied in  expecting  Malkolm  to  prove  a  tale 
of  astonishing  interest  and  excitement?  Fur- 
ther, whether  we  could  form  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  preacher's  eloquence, 
accidentally  heard,  had  converted  a  har- 
dened rebel,  perhaps  a  bandit,  into  a  citizen 
so  loyally  honest  as  to  offer  his  own  forfeit- 
ed life  in  expiation  of  his  offences  against 
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the   Jaws   of    his   country?      And   again, 
w  nether  we  could  conceive  other  of  Matilda 
than  th-it  she  had  either  so  deeply  exaspera- 
ted her  husband  by  unavailing  remonstran- 
ces against  his  criminal  designs,  as  to  pro- 
duce dissension  and  separation,  or  herself 
left  him  in  virtuous  indignation   upon   find- 
ing  her   remonstrances    unavailing?     But 
had  we  previously  read   all  the  preceding 
events,  which   are  given  us  subsequently, 
piecemeal ;  first  a  scene  of  eight  years  back, 
mixed   up  with   an  occurrence  of  the  last 
ye;*r;  then  one  of  two  years  back,  then  one 
of  four,  and  lastly,  the  whole  course  of  Mai- 
kolm's  early  life  and  courtship,  &c.  as  also 
his  father's,  we  should   have  conceived  no 
such  high-flying  notions.     It   seems   that 
Malkolm   had,   by  an    intrigue  consonant 
with  our  ideas  of  Italian  rather  than  of  Scan- 
dinavian nature,  been  hurled  from  high  po- 
litical and  social  estate,  completely  ruined, 
and  made  to  believe  his  wife  faithless,  with 
circumstances  so  implicating  his  hereditary 
foe  Hego-elund,  that  the  old  Malkolm  spirit 
had  revived  in  his  bosom,  and  he  had  raised 
the  insurrection  to  revenge  himself  quite  as 
much  upon  Heggelund  as  upon  the  govern- 
ment; and  had  therefore,  commanded  and 
planned  the  theft  of  poor  Dorothea.     Matil- 
da, sent  by  him  into  Germany  for  security 
from  the  dangers  he  was  incurring,  knew 
nothing  of  his  plots:  he  had,  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  discovered  her   spotless  love  and 
truth;  and  was  hastening  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion, to  be  crowned  perhaps  by  the  dismis- 
sal  of    his   followers,    when,    passing  the 
church  of  an  early  friend,  he  had  stepped  in 
to  look  upon  that  friend  once  again,  as  much 
as  to  hear  him  preach. 

We  have  now  given  all  that  we  consider 
worth  extracting  from  the  novel,  both  of 
description  and  incident,  excepting  indeed 
some  delineations  of  character.  Of  these 
we  have  already  spoken,  but  their  merits 
are  lost  by  the  author's  strange  mismanage- 
ment in  the  conduct  of  his  tale. 

If  this  be  not  the  art  of  sinking,  we  know 
not  what  is  ;  and  heartily  do  we  regret  thai 
a  writer  gifted  with  such  powers  as  Henrich 
StefTens,  and  familiar  with  a  country  so  in- 
teresting, because  not  only  unexhausted  but 
almost  untouched  by  the  novelist,  should  by 
ambitiously  aiming  at  stage  effect,  mar  the 
pleasure  he  is  well  able  to  afford  his  read- 
ers. The  advice  of  Count  Hamilton,  though 
old,  is  never  antiquated  to  such  writers,  and 
we  therefore  address  M.  StefTens  like  the 
far-famed  ram, — Belier,  monami,  si  tu  voulois 
commencer  par  le  commencement,  tu  nous 
fera  grand  plaisir. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Legons  d>Anatomie  comparee 
de  Georges  Cuvier.  Seconde  Edition. 
Tome  1.  II.  revu  par  MM.  F.  G.  Cuvier 
et  Laurillard. 

2.  Tome  IV.,  Premiere  et  Se- 
conde Partie,  Tome  V.  revu  par  G.  L. 
Duvernoy,  M.  D.  P. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  we  at- 
tempted to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
life  and  labours  of  the  Baron  Cuvier,  and 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  return  to  the  subject, 
because,  notwiihstanding  the  publication  of 
five  authentic  tloges,  and  one  equally  authen- 
tic volume  of  memoirs,  there  exists  still  a 
most  unpardonable  ignorance  in  the  minds  of 
many,  concerning  this  truly  great  man.  We 
shall  do  our  best  to  supply  the  deficiency  ; 
but  ages  must  elapse  before  the  extent  of  the 
impulse  he  has  given  to  others  can  be  meas- 
ured, and  generations  must  pass  away  ere 
we  be  allowed  to  remark  freely  upon  the 
character  and  conduct  of  those  who  opposed 
him,  and  which  influenced  some  interesting 
portions  of  his  private  history. 

Varied  as  were  the  services  of  the  Baron 
Cuvier,  he  is  interesting  in  almost  every 
point  of  view;  as  a  man, -a  savant,  a  legis. 
lator;  as  the  great  meliorator  of  education, 
and  as  the  promoter  of  the  Protestant  religion 
in  France.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
then  that  such  a  rare  combination  would 
have  bestowed  on  him  universal  reputation; 
but  we  can  safely  affirm  that  at  least  one 
half  of  the  British  nation  never  heard  of  him, 
and  that  two-thirds  of  the  other  half  view  him 
simply  either  as  an  anatomist,  or  an  infidel. 
Nothing  can  be  more  utterly  unjust. 

There  have  been  few,  if  any,  really  great 
men  of  whose  peculiar  talents  there  was  not 
some  juvenile  indication.  The  early  youth 
of  the  Baron  Cuvier  was  strongly  imbued 
with  sparks  of  the  flame  which  burned  so 
brightly  in  after  life,  and  the  naturalist,  the 
legislator,  and  the  statesman,  may  be  seen 
and  recognized  in  the  boy,  the  student,  and 
the  tutor.  Every  circumstance  of  his  young 
life  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  bearing  on 
the  rest ;  his  family  had  been  the  victims  of 
religious  persecution,  and  were  much  im- 
poverished when  driven  to  settle  at  Montbel- 
iard  ;  his  delicate  health  gave  him  the  habit 
of  seeking  amu-ement  in  quieter  pursuits 
than  those  preferred  by  the  stronger  and 
more  robust ;  he  learned  early  lessons  of 
discipline  and  order  at  the  knees  of  his  firm 
yet  gentle  mother ;  it  was  she  who,  while 
nurturing  every  good  and  moral  feeling,  and 
watching  with  judicious  care  and  affection 
over  the  ailings  of  infancy  till  they  were  con- 
verted into  an  active  and  wholesome  tem- 
perament, yet  accustomed  him  to  employ- 
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ment  and  obedience  ;  she  it  was  who  taught 
him  his  first  hymns,  and  took  such  advantage 
of  his  capabilities,  that  he  always  went  to 
school  better  prepared  with  his  tasks  than 
any  other  of  the  pupils.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  one  of  the  strongest  feelings  in 
Baron  Cuvier's  mind,  was  his  unceasing  af- 
fection for  his  mother,  the  admirable  guide 
of  his  earliest  years ;  and  domestic  happiness 
thus  imprinted  on  his  recollection,  was  sought 
for  by  him  as  the  great  solace  of  after-life. 

Having  distinguished  himself  at  the  schools 
of  Montbeliard,  Georges  Cuvier  became  one 
of  the  candidates  for  the  theological  univer- 
sity of  Tubingen.  The  theme  he  composed 
on  that  occasion  deserved  to  be  ranked 
among  the  highest  of  the  contending  produc- 
tions, and  every  one  round  him  felt  certain 
that  he  would  be  chosen  ;  the  animosity  how- 
ever of  one  of  the  professors  whom  he  had 
ridiculed  in  some  youthful  sally,  prevented 
his  entering  the  class  elected  for  Tubingen, 
and  his  destination  was  consequently  chang- 
ed. This  early  disappointment  and  morti- 
fication were  deepiy  felt  by  the  young  scholar, 
who  had  not  lived  long  enough  to  know  that 
what  we  consider  misfortunes  often  prove 
the  greatest  blessings.  Cuvier's,  however, 
was  not  a  mind  to  be  baffled  by  one  disap- 
pointment, however,  severe  ;  and  as  theolo- 
gical studies  were  now  useless,  he  had  more 
leisure  for  others ;  to  one  of  these  he  de- 
voted himself  with  a  zeal  and  delight  which 
amounted  almost  to  a  passion.  Buffon  had 
thrown  over  him  the  spell  which  he  had  also 
shed  over  so  many  others,  by  the  eloquent 
magic  of  language,  the  richness  of  imagina- 
tion, and  the  lofty  importance  which  he  at- 
tached to  the  study  of  natural  history. 
Scarcely  of  an  age  to  appreciate  them  to 
their  full  extent,  the  writings  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  had  yet  taken  fast  hold  of  the 
youthful  Cuvier ;  every  spare  moment  was 
devoted  to  their  perusal,  and  not  only  did  he 
copy  all  the  figures  contained  in  the  edition 
lent  to  him  by  a  relative,  but  he  even  drew 
also  the  animals  of  which  there  were  merely 
written  descriptions.  His  drawings,  which 
however  were  not  confined  to  the  represen- 
tation of  animals,  were  laid  before  the  Prin- 
cess Royal  of  Wurtemberg,  and  honourable 
mention  was  made  of  his  talents.  The 
Princess  was  interested,  and  the  reigning 
Duke,  Charles  of  Wiirtemburg,  arriving  soon 
after,  she  submitted  the  drawings  to  him.  He 
sent  for  the  boy,  and  on  examining  him,  was 
so  delighted  with  his  answers,  that  taking 
him  under  his  peculiar  protection,  he  gave 
him  a  presentation  to  his  academy  at  Stutt- 
gart. 

The  school  was  military,  the  scholars 
wore  uniforms,  and  were  under  the  orders  of 


a  colonel  and  a  major  ;*  but  the  instructions 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  those  of  a 
military  nature  ;  classics,  philosophy  of  all 
kinds,  mathematics,  commerce,  the  manage- 
ment of  forests,  finance,  administration,  medi- 
cine, law,  the  fine  arts,  oratory,  metaphy- 
sics, natural  history,  in  all  its  branches,  and 
many  other  things  were  there  taught,  almost 
all  of  which  were  followed  with  ardour  by 
young  Cuvier,  of  whom  it  was  even  then 
remarked,  that  he  was  not  contented  with 
merely  skimming  the  surface,  or  learning  by 
rote,  but  understood  the  philosophy  of  the 
sciences  he  studied. 

Natural  history  was  still  a  favourite  pur- 
suit, but  it  was  considered  by  him  as  a  relax- 
ation from  the  severer  subject  of  the  law,  the 
leading  object  of  his  mental  exertions.  Four 
consecutive  examinations  in  various  branch- 
es of  learning,  embraced  by  the  upper  classes 
of  the  academy,  and  in  which  he  eminently 
distinguished  himself,  procured  him  the 
Cross  of  Chevalier,  an  order  of  merit  which 
was  rarely  bestowed,  and  which  placed  the 
wearer  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Duke,  as  destined  for  the  highest  depart- 
ments in  the  administration  of  his  native 
country.  That  country,  however,  soon  be- 
came disorganized  ;  his  patron  was  obliged 
to  abandon  it ;  and  he  himself,  after  a  short 
visit  to  Montbeliard,  accepted  the  office  of 
tutor  in  the  family  of  a  nobleman  in  Lower 
Normandy.  This  was  indeed  a  change 
when  compared  to  the  views  in  which  Cu- 
vier had  been  educated  at  Stuttgart ;  but  the 
tutor  in  the  house  of  the  Count  d'Hericy 
was  not  a  dependant;  he  was  considered  as 
a  friend,  had  opportunities  given  him  for  his 
own  improvement,  and  mingled  with  the  so- 
ciety which  visited  at  the  house.  It  proved 
in  fact  an  advantage  to  the  subject  of  our 
memoir,  inasmuch  as  it  became  the  stepping- 
stone  to  that  career  in  which  he  afterwards 
immortalized  himself.  It  was  an  advantage 
also  in  another  sense,  for  it  sheltered  him  in 
those  times  of  anarchy  and  horror,  when  the 
good,  the  learned,  and  the  innocent,  were 
the  especial  victims  of  popular  fury.  In  the 
quiet  retreat  of  the  Chateau  de  Fiquinville, 
his  amusements  consisted  of  drawing,  dis- 
secting, and  examining  various  objects  of 
natural  history;  and  his  vicinity  to  the  sea 
caused  him  particularly  to  give  his  attention 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  element.  Accus- 
tomed to  examine  every  thing  thoroughly, 
to  follow  it  through  all  its  bearings,  to  gene- 

*  We  particularly  mention  this,  because  a  re- 
port has  existed  of  M.  Cuvier  having  at  one  lime 
been  in  the  army.  The  nature  of  that  academy, 
and  a  visit  once  paid  by  him  with  his  father  to 
his  former  regiment,  when  on  duty  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, form  the  sole  foundation  for  this  report. 
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ralize  the  views  to  which  it  gave  birth,  to 
seize  on  its  most  important  features,  and  pa- 
tiently study  the  minutest  details,  not  to  lose 
himself  in  these,  but  by  amassing,  to  gain  a 
better  comprehension  of  the  whole ;  the  few 
years  thus  passed  had  doubtless  the  happiest 
influence  over  the  rest  of  Cuvier's  life.  He 
was  at  no  trouble  concerning  his  mainte- 
nance, and  consequently  was  not  obliged  to 
hurry  over  a  subject  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  the  printer;  and  he  thus  had  ample  time 
to  verify  his  observations  by  repeating  them 
— to  collect  a  number  of  facts,  and  to  judge 
and  reflect  upon  all  that  he  did.  He  was 
an  excellent  botanist ;  and  his  enlarged  and 
philosophical  mind,  while  doing  justice  to 
the  great  reformer  Linnaeus,  could  not  but 
be  struck  with  the  natural  system  of  De  Jus- 
sieu;  and  even  at  that  early  period,  his 
thoughts  constantly  dwelt  on  the  application 
of  its  principles  to  zoology.  Cuvier's  first 
essay  was  on  the  lowest  class  of  animals, 
and  his  discoveries  already  began  to  make 
important  revolutions  in  natural  history; 
but  as  we  are  now  about  to  dwell  on  his 
public  labours,  it  may  be  as  well  to  throw  a 
rapid  glance  over  the  state  in  which  he  found 
those  several  branches  of  this  science,  which 
were  connected  with  his  future  pursuits ;  by 
so  doing,  a  better  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  services  he  rendered  to  it,  and 
the  assistance  which  he  received  from  his 
predecessors. 

The  absurd  fables  of  ancient  authors  on 
the  subject,  the  repetitions,  the  interminable 
synonymes  which  obscured  natural  history 
were  falling  into  desuetude,  and  a  better 
light  dawned  upon  it  in  the  endeavours  of 
some  remarkable  men,  who,  by  developing 
new  ideas,  and  rejecting  falsehood,  in  a  man- 
ner which  outstepped  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  roused  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world.  Then  came  Linnaeus  and  Buffon — 
the  former,  by  his  precise  and  easy  method, 
so  nearly  sufficing  for  all  that  was  then 
known;  and  Buffon,  by  his  daring  views, 
his  eloquence  and  grace,  so  far  enchanting 
the  minds  of  men,  that  the  two  seemed  to 
have  done  all  that  could  be  done,  and  to  have 
exhausted  the  materials  afforded  by  nature; 
so  that  whoever  were  their  successors,  they 
must  be  but  humble  imitators.  Those  two 
great  men  however  had  but  just  sounded  a 
note  which  was  to  be  echoed  and  re-echoed 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  sea  and  land.  A 
spirit  was  awakened,  and  the  treasures  of  in- 
formation poured  in,  in  such  multitudes  as  to 
prove  that  nature,  far  from  exhaustion,  was 
too  rich  and  fertile  ever  to  want  resources. 
The  inadequacy  of  an  artificial  system  be- 
gan to  be  felt;  nature  herself  contradicted  it, 


and  an  arrangement  more  according  to  her 
laws  became  a  matter  of  necessity. 

The  anarchy  which  followed  was  but  the 
attempt  of  various  zealous  students  to  adopt 
a  classification  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; 
but  none,  with  the  exception  of  Bernard  de 
Jussieu,  was  found  to  have  built  upon  a  solid 
basis.  Speculation  succeeded  speculation, 
but  the  only  result  was  respect  for  each 
effort,  or  admiration  of  its  ingenuity.  Cam- 
per, Blumenbach,  Hunter,  Daubenton,  Vicq 
d'Azyr,  and  others,  had  directed  their  endea- 
vours towards  comparative  anatomy.  De 
Saussure,  Deluc,  Pallas  and  Werner  had 
done  wonder j  for  geology,  but  the  formation 
of  the  ear.h,  as  characterised  by  organic  re- 
mains, was  as  yet  unknown;  none  had  yet 
viewed  these  hidden  treasures  of  preceding 
ages  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  curiosi- 
ties, or  remains  of  the  Deluge;  none  had 
dreamed  that  they  were  to  reveal  the  history 
of  the  planet  on  which  we  live,  much  less 
attempted  to  bring  together  and  arrange  the 
fragments  so  discovered,  and  thence  obtain 
certain  indications  of  the  perfect  animals  of 
a  former  period.  The  strict  followers  of 
the  two  great  men  first  mentioned,  who  will 
ever  stand  gloriously  forth  as  marking  one 
one  great  era  of  natural  history,  had  rather 
adopted  their  defects  than  their  perfections  ; 
the  latter  would  doubtless  have  led  them 
further  than  their  masters,  but  that  which 
with  them  was  a  slight  blemish  in  a  magni- 
ficent whole,  became  with  those  imitators 
the  principal  character.  The  disciples  of 
Linnaeus,  for  instance,  adopted  his  dry,  con- 
cise phrases,  without  considering  that  he 
himself  looked  upon  his  system  as  the  mere 
scaffolding  for  a  much  more  important  edi  - 
fice ;  and  those  of  Buffon  admired  his  bril- 
liancy and  grandeur,  without  recollecting 
that  he  thus  ornamented  established  facts. 
Something  like  a  relapse  into  former  erring 
systems  took  place  ;  the  characters  belong- 
ing to  genera  again  became  confounded 
with  those  of  species;  in  many  instances 
the  same  object  was  described  several  times' 
over  in  its  different  stages,  each  stage  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  being;  and  errors 
were  thus  multiplied  till  the  former  chaos 
seemed  about  to  reappear  for  the  scientific 
world. 

The  class  Vermes,  which  had  been  left  in 
utter  confusion  by  Linnaeus,  as  if  unworthy  . 
of  entering  into  the  scale  of  beings,  received 
a  slight  melioration  from  Bruguieres,  who 
brought  the  Annelidae  together;  and  Pallas 
pointed  out  that  the  absence  or  presence  of  a 
shell  could  not  form  the  basis  for  their  dis- 
tribution; but  he  published  his  glimpses  of 
the  truth  before   they  were  matured,  and 
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never  pursued  the  subject  further.  The  cir- 
culation of  insects  being  wholly  unknown, 
that  class  was  united  to  the  crustaceae. 

The  works  of  the  anatomists  above  men- 
tioned had  been  confined  to  isolated  facts — 
slated  without  any  ultimate  view,  or  without 
offering  any  comparison.  Few  objects  had 
been  thoroughly  examined  ;  one  had  select- 
ed an  individual  part  of  the  human  frame — 
another  had  dwelt  upon  some  curious  me- 
chanism of  the  muscles;  some  had  sought 
for  special  characters  in  internal  organiza- 
tion ;  but  no  one  had  amassed  these  scattered 
observations,  precious  as  most  of  them  were. 
Daubenton  had  indeed  piled  up  a  few  skele- 
tons in  the  museum,  but  after  Buffon's  cool- 
ness towards  him,  the  osteology  of  quadru- 
peds was  wholly  neglected  in  the  continu- 
ance of  their  joint  work. 

M.  de  Lacepede  had  been  the  latest  writer 
of  eminence  concerning  ichthyology;  he 
had  enormously  increased  the  catalogue  of 
fishes,  and  had  classed  them  in  one  great 
table,  in  which  the  branchial  coverings 
formed  a  new  feature,  ingeniously  combined 
by  the  author  with  those  which  Linnaeus  had 
employed  before  him.  His  work  was  writ- 
ten under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, and  during  the  period  when  France 
was  isolated  from  all  other  nations,  and  be- 
came the  scene  of  frightful  struggle  and 
bloodshed.  Even  the  great  work  of  Bloch 
was  not  at  De  Lacepede's  disposal  when  he 
began  to  publish,  and  is  not  quoted  by  him 
till  his  fourth  volume.  His  list  was  taken 
from  Gmelin  and  Bonnaterre ;  and  upon 
them  and  a  few  accidental  opportunities  he 
founded  his  classification.  Those  opportu- 
nities frequently  consisted  of  scattered  mem- 
oranda and  drawings,  some  of  which  were 
not  made  by  ichthyologists;  hence  arose  a 
number  of  mistakes,  such  as  one  species  es- 
tablished from  the  drawing,  and  another 
from  the  description  belonging  to  it.  M.  de 
Lacepede  was  also  obliged  frequently  to 
write  at  a  distance  from  the  papers  he  had 
"consulted,  for  he  too  found  safety  in  flight 
during  the  reign  of  terror.  He  also  com- 
mitted, with  regard  to  ancient  authors,  the 
same  errors  as  many  of  his  predecessors  had 
done  before  him;  he  did  not  make  allow- 
ance for  the  loss  of  colour  or  form  in  that 
which  he  inspected,  and  even  this  confusion 
.  was  increased  by  the  descriptions  which  he 
tried  to  verify,  having  themselves  been 
made  from  specimens  already  changed. 
Thus  the  species  of  this  ichthyologist,  which 
he  augmented  to  1463,  may  be  reduced  by 
more  than  200.  The  implicit  confidence 
which  he  placed  in  other  authors  led  him  to 
suppose,  that  when  he  found  any  difference 
in  his  examinations  he  had  also  found  a  new 


genus ;  and  not  unfrequently  he  repeated 
both  them  and  himself.  His  general  dis- 
tribution was  that  of  Pennant,  inio  bony  and 
cartilaginous,  with  the  subdivision  of  Lin- 
naeus according  to  the  position  of  the  ventral 
fins,  applied  to  each  ;  but  between  these  two 
divisions  he  thrust  in  a  third,  founded  on 
the  absence  or  presence  of  opercula,  and 
branchiostegous  rays.  The  work  of  M.  de 
Lacepede,  as  edited  by  M.  Dumeril,  for  the 
use  ot  students,  made  it  more  popular  and 
gave  greater  facility  for  studying  genera 
than  the  original  edition,  and  consequently, 
it  formed  the  basis  of  many  others  more  im- 
mediately preceding  M.  Cuvier's  great  un- 
dertaking. 

It  was  in  1795  that  our  young  naturalist 
was  drawn  from  his  obscurity.  Ill  health 
and  straightened  circumstances,  two  heavy 
disappointments,  the  counsels  and  cares  of 
his  admirable  mother,  his  own  excellent 
German  education,  and  his  intercourse  at 
Stuttgart  with  those  who  were  distinguished 
for  character  and  talent,  together  with  the 
quiet  shelter  of  his  Norman  retreat,  which 
gave  time  for  digesting  his  rapid  and  ex- 
tended course  of  study,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties  thrown  in  his  way  for  the  indulgence  of 
a  taste  already  formed — all  these  had  puri- 
fied and  prepared  M.  Cuvier  for  the  glori- 
ous  career  which  lay  before  him.  The 
means  by  which  he  came  to  Paris  wore  all 
the  appearance  of  chance;  a  scientific  and 
distinguished  man,  M.  Tessier,  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  turbulent  scenes  passing  in 
the  capital  close  to  the  Norman  residence  of 
M.  Cuvier;  a  society  established  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  agricultural  questions,  of  which 
the  latter  was  secretary,  naturally  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  man  whose  life  and  labours 
had  been  devoted  to  it.  M.  Tessier  was 
present  at  the  meetings ;  the  penetration  of 
the  young  secretary  soon  discovered  him, 
and  thediscriminationof  the  latter  prompted 
him  to  write  to  his  friends  in  Paris,  stating 
that  he  had  found  a  pearl  in  Normandy,  and 
requesting  their  help  in  making  its  value 
known  to  the  world.  The  perusal  of  some 
of  M.  Cuvier's  writings  inspired  those  friends 
with  the  same  wish  ;  the  education  of  the 
pupil  was  now  finished;  M.  Tessier  offered 
him  hospitality  when  it  became  safe  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  capital ;  and  the  letters  of  Geoftroy 
St.  Hilaire  were  most  pressing.  At  the  age 
then  of  twenty-six,  this  master  of  science  en- 
tered the  metropolis  of  France,  where  he 
made  the  most  rapid  steps  towards  the 
pre-eminence  which  he  afterwards  attained: 
natural  history  was  no  longer  to  form  a  re- 
laxation to  other  studies,  it  was  henceforth 
to  be  the  business  of  his  life;  and  thus  was 
his  destiny  changed  for  the  third  and  last 
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time.  He  was  immediately  made  a  member!  as  the  science  itself;  the  spirit  in  which  it 
of  the  Commission  des  Arts,  through  M.  I  is  conceived  must  be  immutable,  because  it 
Millin  de  Grand  Maison,  then  professor  of  |  is  the  result  of  truth  ;  every  young  naturalist 
natural  history  to  the  central  school  of  the  land  philosopher  knows  more  than  either 
Pantheon,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitations  ofj  Aristotle  or  Newton,  and  the  time  may  come 
M.  Geoffroy,  M.  Mertrud,  who  had  been  ap-  when  every  student  will  understand  or- 
pointed  to  the  chair  of  comparative  anatomy  ganization   better  than  M.  Cuvier  did;  but 


atthe'Jardin  des  Plantes,  agreed  to  take  him 
for  his  assistant ;  the  more  desirable,  as  it 
led  to  a  residence  on  the  spot.  No  sooner 
did  Cuvier  find  himself  thus  established, 
than  he  sent  for  all  who  remained  of  his 
family,  viz.  his  father  and  younger  brother 
Frederick,  who  was  married,  to  join  him 
and  share  his  approaching  prosperity. 

From  the  moment  of  being  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  vast  establishment,  the  genius  of 
M.  Cuvier  seemed  to  take  a  new  flight,  and 
to  keep  pace  with  the  immense  means  af- 
forded him  for  investigation.     He  continued 
his  observations  on  the  anatomy  of  mollusca, 
and  while  pursuing  his  researches  on  other 
invertebratse,  he  in  1796  announced  his  dis- 
covery of  red  blood  in  leeches.     In  1797 
he  read  his  celebrated  memoir  on  the  nutri- 
tion of  insects,  and   was  steadily  amassing 
those  materials  which  enabled  him  to  found 
or  establish  the  science  of  comparative  anat- 
omy, discover  the  zoology  of  former  worlds, 
and  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  the  whole  of 
the  animal  kingdom.      He  was  soon  con 
vinced  that  anatomy  and   physiology  must 
form   the  foundation    of  zoology,   that   the 
most  constant  and  general  organic  charac- 
ters must  determine  the  great  divisions,  and 
more  variable  and  individual  facts  trace  out 
the  secondary  portions.     Thus  he  establish- 
ed a  natural  method,  on  the  sole  principle  on 
which  it  can  rest,  viz.  the  arrangement  of 
each  being,  so  that  its  place  shall  give  a 
general  idea  of  its  organization,  and  the  affin- 
ities which  link  it  to  others. 

On  examining  the  modifications  which 
the  animal  kingdom  undergoes  in  the  or- 
gans of  circulation,  respiration,  and  sensa- 
tion ;  instead  of  the  six  classes  of  Linnaeus, 
M.  Cuvier,  established  four  grand  types  : 
viz.  vertebrata,  mollusca,  arliculata,  and  ra- 
diata,  which  he  called  "  embranchements," 
and  which  he  divided  into  classes.  All  this 
appeared  in  the  M  Tableau  elementaire  de 
PHistoire  naturelle  des  Animaux,"  which 
he  published  in  1798,  and  which  is  a  sort  of 
sketch  of  what  his  more  perfect  Repne  Ani- 
mal was  to  be.  Though  the  divisions  into 
families,  genera,  and  species,  are,  it  is  true, 
likely  to  undergo  frequent  changes,  accord- 
ing to  new  observations  and  discoveries, 
and  he  himself  has  said,  "we  shall  grow 
old  in  our  turn,  and  be  superseded  as  know- 
ledge increases,"  yet  his  basis  for  zoologi- 
cal classification  is  likely  to  endure  as  long 


this  will  not  prevent  his  name,  like  those  of 
his  great  predecessors,  from  being  an  eter- 
nal honour  to  the  human  race. 

Four  years  had  scarcely   elapsed  when 
trre  assistant  of  M.  Mertrud  began  to  publish 
his  immortal  lectures  on  comparative  ana- 
tomy, the  second  edition  of  which,  in  its 
commencement,  now  lies  before  us,  and  to 
which   we  shall  return.      Those    lectures 
were  closely  connected  with   that   noblest 
monument  to  h  is  memory,  the  cabinet  of  ana- 
tomy in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  or  Jardin  du 
Roi.     Whatever  Cuvier  taught  in  his  lec- 
tures he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  by  posi- 
tive proof;  and  aided  by   zealous  assistants, 
formed  under  his  own  tuition,   he   brought 
together  the  richest  collection  that  has  ever 
yet  been  amassed.     This  collection,  and  the 
labours  directed  to  it,  led  to  still  greater  dis- 
coveries with  regard  to  geology  ;    and  ad- 
vanced to  maturity  those  ideas  which  had 
frequently  occurred  to  him  in  a  very  early, 
and  in  fact  in  every  stage  of  his  investiga- 
tions.    Considering  that  each  being  formed 
a  complete  system  destined  by  nature  to  play 
a  distinct  part,  and  all  the  portions  of  which 
are  linked  to  each  other,  Cuvier  conceived 
that  so  necessary  a  co-relation  of  forms  must 
exist  between  them,  that  none  of  them  could 
be  modified  without  influencing  the  whole, 
and  that  each  modification  suffices  in  itself  to 
make  known  the  rest  ;  he  thence  concluded 
that  each  bone  of  the  skeleton  of  an  animal 
must  bear  the  characters  of  its  class,  order, 
genus,   and  even  species.       Applying  this 
doctrine   to    the    determination    of  various 
bones  which  had  been  found  under  the  soil, 
he  it  was   who  first  ascertained  that   these 
relics  belong  to  extinct  races.     Further  re- 
search  led  to  a  fact   still    less   anticipated, 
which  was,  that  the  differences  between   re- 
cent and  fossil  animals  augment  according 
to  the  age  of  the  strata  in  which  they  lie,  and 
become  a  chronological  table  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  earth. 

One  glance  will  suffice  to  show  the  vast 
field  which  was  thus  opened  to  future  ob- 
servers. Primitive,  or  the  oldest  formations, 
on  which  all  the  others  repose,  do  not  con- 
tain any  organic  remains  ;  it  must  therefore 
be  concluded,  that  life  has  not  always  existed 
on  our  planet.  Whether  the  temperature 
was  too  elevated,  or  whether  the  necessary 
concomitants  were  not  prepared,  there  has 
been  a  time  when    physical    forces    alone 
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prevailed  on  the  face  of  that  globe  on  which 
the  wonders  of  organization  were  afterwards 
to  be  developed.  Another  discovery  is,  that 
all  organized  beings  were  not  created  toge- 
ther ;  vegetables  have  preceded  animals  ; 
mollusca  and  fishes  have  appeared  before 
reptiles ;  and  these  last  have  been  the  fore- 
runners of  mammalia.  The  species  which 
formed  these  ancient  populations  have  been 
destroyed,  and  replaced  by  others,  and  pro- 
bably the  present  is  the  fourth  series.  Zoolo- 
gy has  thus  been  furnished  with  a  guide 
through  the  subterranean  paths  which  she 
presents;  and  as  the  great  discoverer  ad- 
vanced with  rapid  strides,  he  divided  the 
stratified  crust  of  the  earth  into  two  classes, 
one  formed  by  fresh,  and  the  other  by  salt 
water ;  several  parts  of  our  soil  having  been 
alternately  covered  with  the  deposits  of  each. 

As  the  cabinet  of  anatomy  was  an  accom- 
paniment to  M.  Cuvier's  lectures  and  re- 
searches on  that  point,  he  in  like  manner 
formed  a  collection  of  fossil  remains,  which 
is  now  the  finest  in  the  world  ;  a  great  many 
were  presents  ;  for  the  spirit  he  had  awaken- 
ed spread  in  every  direction,  and  all  were 
eager  to  assist  him.  Besides  these,  he  pur- 
chased a  great  number  at  an  enormous  ex. 
pense  to  himself,  and  placed  all  in  the  galle- 
ries of  the  Museum,  merely  receiving  in 
return  some  of  the  duplicate  books  from  the 
library  of  that  institution.  The  last  edition 
of  M.  Cuvier's  work  on  fossil  remains  con- 
tains the  description  of  120  species  of 
mammalia  belonging  to  all  orders,  except 
Quadrumana  (a  discovery  which  has  taken 
place  since  his  death ;)  and  his  work  on 
fishes,  had  he  lived  to  finish  it,  would  in  itself 
have  contained  all  the  fossil  remains  of  that 
class.  The  localities,  the  formations  in 
which  these  fragments  were  found,  are  all 
noted  with  the  utmost  precision ;  and  such 
was  the  perfection  to  which  he  had  arrived  by 
means  of  his  indefatigable  perseverance,  both 
in  the  study  of  recent  and  fossil  anatomy, 
that  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  see  one  bone, 
in  order  to  determine,  not  only  the  great  di. 
vision,  but  the  genus  to  which  it  belonged. 

Two  most  important  questions  are  solved 
by  the  above  work  ;  they  may  be,  and  are 
disputed  by  many  who  are  actuated  by  va- 
rious motives,  not  all  of  which  have  reference 
to  science  ;  but  the  conclusions  of  M.  Cuvier 
will  stand  the  test  of  ages.  The  first  is,  that 
of  the  alteration  of  animals  ;  and  it  may  be 
put  in  the  following  manner.  Do  those  ge- 
nera which  so  widely  differ  from  recent  be- 
ings, really  indicate  distinct  genera  and 
species,  or  has  time  only  modified  the  primi- 
tive forms  into  their  present  shape  ? 

That  singular  system.which  is  styled  "  uni- 
ty of  composition,"  and  which  confines  the 


numerous  and  admirably  adapted  works  of 
the  Deity  to  one  single  idea,  was  always  op- 
posed by  M.  Cuvier  with  all  his  strength,  in 
the  firm  belief  that  it  not  only  injured  the 
cause  of  science,  but  was  unworthy  of  an 
Almighty  hand.  One  objection  alone  on  the 
part  of  M.  Cuvier  serves  to  refute  the  system 
of  unity ;  it  is,  that  no  general  and  interme- 
diate modification  takes  place  between  the 
animal  of  a  former  world,  and  that  of  the 
present  to  which  it  most  nearly  approaches. 
He  states  that  the  definition  of  species  proves 
the  constancy  of  certain  conditions  of  form 
which  characterize  it,  and  presents  a  table 
of  the  variations  which  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
undergo,  and  which  constitute  the  differences 
of  races.  By  a  scrupulous  examination  of 
the  skeletons  of  animals  which  lived  from  two 
to  three  thousand  years  ago  in  Egypt,  and  a 
comparison  between  these  and  the  amimals 
now  existing,  he  has  proved,  that  during 
nearly  thirty  centuries,  no  important  change 
has  taken  place  in  their  forms,  and  that  even 
in  wild  animals  there  is  no  alteration  which 
can  characterize  a  mere  variety.  He  was 
of  opinion,  that  each  organ  has  its  distinct 
purpose  in  the  economy  of  a  being,  andcon- 
tributes  more  or  less  to  the  development  of 
the  phenomena  which  this  being  presents  ; 
that  each  being  is  created  for  one  object,  and 
has  received  from  its  Creator  the  means  of 
attaining  it ;  and  that  it  is  gifted  with  all  the 
instruments  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
the  task  to  which  it  is  appointed.  In  the 
structure  of  organs,  so  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  physical  properties  ne- 
cessary to  existence  in  that  concourse  of 
beings  which  forms  the  great  whole,  so 
worthy  of  study  and  admiration  ;  in  that 
chain  which  links  existence  to  all  other  exist- 
ence, and  which  is  perhaps  without  end,  like 
space  and  time,  he  saw  a  purpose  which  was 
ordained  by  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  and 
which  has  been  effected  by  disposing  these 
organs  on  different  plans  of  combination. 
How  much  more  sublime,  how  much  more 
consistent  with  Omniscience  and  Omnipo- 
tence is  this  belief,  than  the  absence  of  pur- 
pose implied  by  the  unity  of  composition,  the 
presence  of  which  is  one  of  the  grandest  at- 
tributes of  the  Creator. 

The  second  question  is  that  which  asks, 
If  man  be  a  new  creation  on  the  globe  ;  or 
whether  he  were  contemporary  with  the 
destroyed  mammalia,  nnd  escaped  either  by 
his  greater  numbers,  or  greater  intelligence 
from  the  general  wreck  1 

M.  Cuvier  was  of  opinion  that  man  is  a 
new  being  in  this  planet,  at  least  on  the 
present  continents,  since  in  no  regular  stra- 
tum have  human  remains  been  found.  All 
those  which  were  once  looked  on  as  such, 
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have  been  at  length  recognized  as  belonging 
to  animals,  and  chiefly  by  M.  Cuvier  him- 
self. All  those  which  have  been  restored  to 
our  eyes  have  been  taken  from  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  or  caverns  disturbed  by  the  hand  of 
living  man.  But  negative  proofs  to  a  mind 
like  lhat  of  M.  Cuvier  were  insufficient,  and 
persuaded  that  there  ought  to  be  something 
positive  on  the  subject,  he  rigorously  exam- 
ined the  pretended  documents  which  send 
men  back  so  many  ages.  From  this  exam- 
ination he  concluded  that  positive  historical 
traditions  go  back  no  further  than  the  last 
sudden  retreat  of  the  waters  ;  and  that  if  hu- 
man ity  did  exist,  it  msut  have  been  on  a  soil 
which  has  now  wholly  disappeared,  and  is 
buried  under  the  waters. 

The  fear  that  geology  should  overthrow 
the  authenticity  of  the  sublime  book  of  Gen- 
esis, has  deterred  many  a  well-intentioned 
person  from  its  study.  For  ourselves,  we 
feel  convinced  that  the  truth  will  always 
stand  the  test  of  inquiry,  and  dread  no  impar- 
tial and  thorough  investigation,  as  only  the 
labours  of  credulity,  or  infidelity  will  then 
sink  into  oblivion.  The  Bible  is  the  history 
of  man  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  of  a 
particular  race  of  men,  as  a  preparatory  his- 
tory to  the  life  of  that  one  Great  Being,  who 
afterwards  came  to  redeem  man  from  his  fal- 
len state  ;  it  never  was  intended  as  a  sys- 
tem of  geology,  or  complete  history  of  the 
more  material  part  of  our  planet.  The 
cursory  notice  of  its  progress  from  a  state  of 
chaos,  and  of  the  advance  of  organization,  as 
given  by  Moses,  positively  agrees  with  the 
discoveries  made  by  geologists ;  and  if  the 
words  which  have  been  generally  rendered 
in  one  sense  are,  as  is  unquestionable,  open 
to  another,  it  is  simply  the  error  of  past  ig- 
norance, or  the  defects  of  our  own  senses, 
which  we  strive  to  charge  as  aa  impiety 
upon  those  who  are  extending  the  proofs  of 
Almighty  infinitude. 

The  memoirs  composing  the  work  to 
which  we  have  been  alluding  were  publish- 
ed at  separate  times,  and  were  first  collected 
into  a  whole  in  the  year  1811;  we  have 
seen  that  M.  Cuvier  only  commenced  his 
labours  in  1795,  when  he  was  called  to 
Paris.  This  interval  had  produced  many 
events  of  the  utmost  importance  to  himself 
as  well  as  others,  and  natural  history  had 
been  far  from  forming  the  sole  object  of  his 
exertions.  In  1796  he  was  created  a  mem- 
ber of  the  newly  organized  National  Insti- 
tute. In  1798  proposals  were  made  to  him 
to  accompany  the  expedition  to  Egypt;  and 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  them  was  a  hard 
struggle  :  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  tempted 
by  the  love  of  travelling  and  research,  the 
delight  of  exploring  a  new  and  comparative- 


ly unknown  country  ;  and  on  the  other,  he 
felt  that  his  presence  at  home  was  absolute- 
ly necessary,  in  order  to  continue  the  la- 
bours he  had  so  happily  begun  ;  the  latter 
alternative  prevailed,  and  fortunately  for  sci- 
ence he  remained  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
In  1800  he  was  appointed  Professor  at 
the  College  de  France,  when  he  resign- 
ed his  place  at  the  Pantheon  ;  in  the  same 
year  he  was  also  made  Secretary  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  an  office  which  was 
resigned  every  third  year.  In  1802  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  six  inspectors-general  of 
education,  and  was  sent  to  Marseilles,  &c. 
to  found  the  Royal  Colleges  ;  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  secretaryships  of  the  Institute 
were  made  perpetual,  and  M.  Cuvier  was 
appointed  to  that  of  the  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces, with  an  increase  of  salary  ;  in  order,  as 
Napoleon  said,  to  enable  the  secretaries  to 
entertain  distinguished  foreigners  at  their 
houses.  On  receiving  this  M.  Cuvier  re- 
signed his  inspectorship.  Another,  for  him, 
most  important  event  took  place  this  year, 
namely  his  marriage  with  Madame  Duvau- 
cel,  a  step  that  ensured  him  the  most  unin- 
terrupted conjugal  happiness  for  life.  In 
1804  a  son  was  born,  but  shortly  after  died. 
In  1808  he  was  named  Counsellor  to  the 
University  ;  in  1809  he  was  sent  to  orga- 
nize the  academies  of  the  Italian  States;  in 
1811  he  received  the  title  of  Chevalier,  and 
visited  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  directing  the  academies  of  that 
country. 

The  mere  mention  ofthe  places  thus  early 
held  by  M.  Cuvier,  will  show  how  rapidly 
his  duties  increased  ;  but  amid  them  all  he 
never  for  one  moment  lost  sight  of  the  great 
works  we  have  already  mentioned;  viz.  the 
classification  oftheRegne  Animal,  the  in- 
crease of  the  collection  of  zoology,  the  for- 
mation ofthe  collection  of  comparative  anat- 
omy, the  improvement  of  his  published  lect- 
ures from  his  own  observations,  the  collec- 
tion of  fossil  remains,  and  the  study  of 
these  and  the  strata  in  which  they  lie ;  and 
yet  each  appointment  had  brought  with  it  an 
amount  of  occupation,  which  an  ordinary 
man  would  have  thought  singly  sufficient. 
As  secretary  to  the  Institute  he  had  become 
the  biographer  ofthe  Academy  of  Sciences, 
a  portion  of  his  labours  in  itself  sufficient  to 
immortalize  him.  The  Eloges,  written  and 
read  by  him  in  public,  are  now  collected 
into  three  octavo  volumes,  and  materials  ex- 
ist for  a  fourth.  In  these  works  we  see  a 
mind  equal  to  the  subjects  of  his  memoir  • 
public  services  are  descanted  upon  ;  and 
private  occurrences  when  they  bear  upon 
these  services,  yet  with  a  delicacy  almost 
amounting  to  tenderness  :  allowance  is  made 
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for  the  influence  of  circumstances  ;  and  the 
beauties  and  perfections  of  a  character  are 
placed  in  the  most  prominent  light.  In  these, 
as  in  all  his  other  writings,  as  well  as  ac- 
tions, M.  Cuvier  shows  himself  to  have  been 
perfectly  free  from  jealousy  ;  every  one  re- 
ceived the  due  meed  of  praise  even  for  la- 
bours rivalling1  his  own,  for  if  science  was 
advanced  he  cared  not  by  whom.  The 
beauty  of  the  language  and  the  eloquence 
of  the  style  make  these  Eloges  perfect  mod- 
els of  composition. 

Besides  the  Eloges,  M.  Cuvier  was 
charged  with  constant  reports  to  the  Acade- 
my upon  each  memoir  or  work  submitted 
to  it;  and  in  1802  he  was  deputed  to  the 
task  of  giving  an  annual  analysis  of  the 
transactions  of  that  body,  a  duty  which  he 
continued  to  perform  to  the  last  year  of  his 
life.  There  is  no  part  of  his  works  which 
so  completely  shows  the  universality  of  his 
comprehension  and  acquirements  as  those 
reports.  Not  only  was  he  obliged  to  un- 
derstand each  subject,  but  to  embrace  its 
connection  with  the  past,  and  its  bearings 
upon  the  future  ;  the  whole  range  of  natural 
science  came  before  him,  and  seems  to  have 
been  enough  to  fill  up  his  life  without  leav- 
ing room  for  his  own  great  endeavours. 
His  language  was  so  clear  and  precise  in 
those  analyses,  that  many  scientific  men 
were  afterwards  glad  to  adopt  his  descrip- 
tions rather  than  their  own  for  revealing 
their  discoveries  to  the  world.  They  have 
been  thrown  together  and  published  as  a 
supplement  to  the  edition  of  BufTon  arranged 
by  M.  Richard,  of  which  they  form  two  oc- 
tavo volumes.  Besides  these  Cuvier  wrote, 
by  command  of  the  Emperor,  a  complete 
history  of  natural  science  from  the  year 
1789  to  1808. 

In  1817  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the 
Regne  Animal,  or  the  completion  of  the 
Tableau  element aire :  it  was  at  first  hesita- 
tingly adopted  in  Germany,  but  is  now  be- 
come the  great  classical  book  for  the  study 
of  zoology.  Since  the  year  1811  the  life 
of  M.  Cuvier  had  been  chequered  by  the 
death  of  his  children,  and  by  a  fresh  routine 
of  appointments:  in  1813  he  had  been  sent 
to  Rome  to  re-organize  the  University  there, 
a  more  difficult  task  than  which  can  scarce- 
ly be  imagined,  for  so  decided  a  Protestant 
as  himself  could  hardly  expect  to  be  well 
received  by  Catholics.  His  natural  tact  and 
benevolence,  his  enlightened  tolerance  and 
indulgence  however,  so  far  succeeded,  that 
even  when  the  influence  of  France  ceased 
in  that  city,  most  of  the  meliorations  intro- 
duced by  Cuvier  were  retained.  It  was  in 
this  year  that  his  legislative  powers  and  ac- 
quirements were  first  drawn  forth,  and  his 


early  studies  for  this,  his  former  destination, 
brought  into  use,  in  consequence  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  Maitre  des  Requetes.  Such 
was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  that  the 
Emperor  not  only  intended  making  him  tu- 
tor to  his  son,  and  ordered  him  to  draw  up 
a  list  of  books  as  a  preliminary  step,  but 
sent  him  on  an  extraordinary  mission  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  take  the 
measures  best  calculated  to  oppose  the  inva- 
sion of  France.  In  each  of  those  honoura. 
ble  employments  he  was  disappointed  by 
the  rapid  and  unforeseen  advancement  of 
the  allied  troops,  and  by  the  ruin  of  Napole- 
on. A  greater  proof  however  of  the  Em- 
peror's penetration  could  scarcely  have 
been  given;  he  did  not  view  M.  Cuvier 
solely  as  the  man  of  science,  but  he  saw  in 
him  that  genius  which  adapts  itself  to  all 
exigencies,  that  uncompromising  integrity 
which  accompanied  all  his  actions,  and  that 
firmness  of  purpose  which  had  been  one  of 
the  secrets  of  his  advancement.  In  1814 
he  made  him  a  Counsellor  of  State  ;  and  to 
the  honour  of  Louis  XVIII.,  he  was  by  him 
re-appointed  to  the  same  office,  and  occa- 
sionally employed  both  then  and  afterwards 
as  Commissionaire  du  Roi ;  he  was  also 
named  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and 
would  he  have  changed  his  religion,  he 
might  have  received  the  office  of  Grand 
Master.  The  first  important  use  which 
Cuvier  made  of  his  legislative  authority  was 
in  1815,  when  he  procured  considerable 
amendment  in  the  criminal  laws,  and  of 
those  belonging  to  the  Prevdtal  Courts. 
Many  families  have  reason  to  bless  his  in- 
terference in  the  latter,  for  had  he  not  op- 
posed some  of  the  clauses  with  all  his  en- 
ergy, and  persuaded  certain  of  his  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same,  offences  long  passed 
over  would  have  been  dragged  to  light,  and 
the  victims  would  have  been  the  innocent 
and  unsuspecting. 

In  1828  appeared  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  the  great  work  on  Ichthyology, 
to  the  peculiar  study  of  which  M.  Cuvier 
had  been  led  by  his  always  progressing 
preparations  for  his  great  treatise  on  Com- 
parative Anatomy.  In  the  mean  while  he 
had  been  advancing  in  honours  and  places 
under  the  Bourbons,  though  not  perhaps  so 
rapidly  as  if  Napoleon  had  still  been  the 
ruler  of  France,  on  account  of  the  religion 
to  which  he  steadily  adhered.  In  1818  Louis 
offered  him  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  but 
he  thought  proper  to  decline  it.  At  that  pe- 
riod he  made  his  first  visit  to  England,  an 
occurrence  of  which  he  delighted  to  con- 
verse, and  the  animated  recollection  of 
which  seemed  to  be  always  fresh  in  his 
memory.     It  was  also  in  1818  that  he  was 
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elected  Member  of  the  Academie  Franchise, 
and  his  discourse  on  his  reception  was  re- 
markable for  its  extreme  beauty  and  ele- 
gance. The  university  of  Paris  had  to  strug- 
gle with  many  obstacles  to  its  welfare  ;  each 
religious  party  tried  to  gain  entire  posses- 
sion of  it;  the  Grand  Masters  were  never 
long  in  place;  and  the  difficulty  of  select- 
ing  others  was  consequently  considerable. 
In  two  of  these  intervals  M.  Cuvier  acted 
the  part  of  Grand  Master  till  another  could 
be  found,  and  he  first  held  this  temporary 
office  in  1819,  at  which  time  he  was  also 
appointed  President  of  the  Comite  de  l'ln- 
terieur,  and  created  a  Baron.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  gave  up  the  Grand  Master- 
ship, only  to  resume  it  in  1822,  when  he 
finally  resigned  it,  and  a  new  place  was 
made,  which  he  filled  to  the  hour  of  his 
death ;  viz.  Grand  Master  of  all  the  facul- 
ties of  Protestant  Theology.  In  1824  as 
President  of  one  of  the  Councils  of  State, 
he  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  X., 
on  which  occasion  he  was  made  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  Com- 
mander of  the  order  of  the  Crown,  by  the 
King  of  Wurtemberg.  In  1827,  when 
parties  were  running  high,  and  Charles  X. 
was  pursuing  the  system  of  government 
which  finally  led  to  his  own  expulsion,  M. 
Cuvier  was  appointed  Censor  of  the  Press. 
But  the  duties  attached  to  the  office  were  too 
odious  to  his  feelings,  and  he  firmly  and 
decidedly  refused  the  appointment,  though 
by  so  doing,  he  risked  his  other  places,  and 
made  himself  liable  to  a  comparative  pover- 
ty. He  was,  however,  charged  after  this 
with  the  administration  of  all  the  non-Cath- 
olic religious  in  France.  In  1828,  besides 
the  two  volumes  on  Ichthyology,  he  pub- 
lished the  Latin  notes  and  annotations  on 
Pliny's  Natural  History,  and  it  was  also  in 
this  same  year  that  the  severest  calamity 
which  could  befal  a  parent,  gave  a  different 
colouring  to  his  feelings,  and  tinged  the 
whole  of  his  after-life  with  sadness ;  this 
was  the  death  of  his  daughter,  the  only  sur- 
viving child  of  four.  Mademoiselle  Cuvier 
died  of  rapid  consumption,  a  few  days  after 
that  which  had  been  appointed  for  her  mar- 
riage. This  giited  creature  had  been  the 
light  and  joy  not  only  of  his  existence,  but 
of  all  around  her  ;  so  talented,  so  excellent, 
so  beautiful,  and  so  affectionate,  that  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  mighty  heart  which  had 
withstood  all  else  with  firmness,  was  torn 
asunder  by  her  loss  ;  Cuvier  secluded  him- 
self for  a  time,  but  roused  to  a  sense  of  his 
duties  by  a  consciousness  of  their  import- 
ance, he  worked  harder  than  ever,  hoping 
by  this  means  to  cure  a  wound  which  never 
healed.     The  affectionate  cares  of  his  ad- 
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mirable  wife  and  step-daughter  were  if  pos- 
sible increased  ;  and  he  returned  their  devo- 
ted affection  with  interest.  It  was  perhaps 
owing  to  their  efforts,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  pursue  his  studies;  a  proof  of  which  per- 
severance came  out  in  1829,  in  the  form  of  a 
second  edition  of  the  Regne  Animal,  con- 
taining various  modifications  and  additions, 
so  as  to  bring  it  on  a  level  with  the  latest 
discoveries.  To  this  succeeded  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  his  Ichthyology.  In 
1830  he  resumed  his  lectures  at  the  College 
de  France,  published  volumes  five  and  six 
cf  the  Ichthyology,  and  in  a  short  interval  of 
relaxation,  paid  a  second  visit  to  England. 
He  had  long  received  permission  to  do  so 
from  his  sovereign,  a  permission  which, 
from  the  multitude  and  importance  of  his 
places,  it  was  not  only  difficult  to  obtain,  but 
still  more  so  to  enjoy ;  delays  had  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  some  affairs  at  the 
Institute,  so  that  by  chance  he  started  pre- 
cisely on  the  morning  of  that  day,  in  which. 
the  last  revolution  in  France  was  declared. 
He  had  rejected  every  idea  of  any  serious 
outbreaking  of  the  spirit  of  discontent,  which 
the  famous  ordonnances  had  evidently  stir- 
red up;  he  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a 
chronic  malady  which  would  take  time  to 
cure,  and  leaving  his  wife  under  the  care 
of  her  only  surviving  son  and  family,  he  de- 
parted wholly  unconscious  of  the  projected 
explosion.  No  certain  intelligence  of  the 
great  change  reached  him  until  he  arrived 
at  Calais,  where  he  remained,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive from  the  capital,  news  on  which  he 
could  rely.  That  he  could  not  return  with 
papers  signed  by  Charles  X.  was  very  evi- 
dent, and  when  Madame  Cuvier  wrote  to 
him  that  peace  was  restored,  but  that  all 
was  uncertainty,  he  proceeded  to  England. 
The  good  people  of  this  country  could 
scarcely  be  convinced  that  he  had  not  pur- 
posely fled  from  Paris  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
his  head ;  but  Cuvier  had  nothing  to  fear« 
and  the  simple  fact  that  he  had  left  his  wife 
behind,  was  quite  sufficient  to  disprove  to 
all  who  knew  him,  any  thing  like  intention- 
al absence  on  his  part  during  this  revolu- 
tionary storm.  A  diplomatist  can  scarcely 
find  credit  when  he  makes  a  straightforward 
statement;  and  the  circumstances  being  of 
so  suspicious  a  nature,  the  scientific  views 
with  which  M.  Cuvier  really  came  to  this 
country  were  thought  to  be  a  mere  pretext. 
Accordingly  he  was  assailed  by  condolences 
and  compassion,  which  he  received  with 
surprise  and  almost  amusement.  He  was, 
however,  uneasy  because  he  was  not  on  the 
spot,  and  instead  of  remaining  six  weeks  as 
he  intended,  he  quitted  London  at  the  end  of 
a  fortnight     In  1831  appeared  the  seventh 
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and  eighth  volumes  of  his  Ichthyology  ;  in 
1832  he  was  created  a  Peer,  was  made 
President  of  the  entire  Council  of  State,  re- 
opened his  course  of  lectures  at  the  College 
de  France  on  the  History  and  Progress  of 
Science,  delivered  the  most  impressive  and 
remarkable  introductory  discourse  which 
had  ever  saluted  the  ears  of  his  audience; 
was  seized  with  paralysis  the  same  evening, 
and  after  five  days'  struggle,  closed  his 
earthly  labours.  Honours  were  paid  to 
his  remains  such  as  perhaps  have  never  be- 
fore been  paid  to  the  savant ;  honours  that 
gratify  the  agonized  survivors,  though  they 
fail  to  impart  consolation ;  this  can  alone 
be  found  in  the  reflection,  that  the  loved  one 
is  enjoying  happiness  far  beyond  even  our 
comprehension. 

We  have  thus  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
life  and  actions  of  Baron  Cuvier.  View- 
ing his  claims  to  immortality  we  shall  find 
that  each  of  them  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
have  transmitted  his  name  with  honour  to 
the  latest  ages.  Like  Aristotle  will  Cuvier 
also  be  remembered  as  the  profound  and 
philosophic  observer  of  Creation,  the  law- 
giver to  those  branches  of  science  which  he 
founded  and  fixed.  The  reform  he  effected 
and  the  classification  he  introduced  have 
done  more  towards  the  advancement  of  a 
real  knowledge  of  the  works  of  God  than 
any  mere  zealous  observer  could  have  ac- 
complished. His  clear  head,  and  enlarged 
and  general  views,  simplified  science  and 
turned  confusion  into  order ;  while  his  total 
absence  of  theory  has  preserved  his  labours 
unshackled  by  the  heaviest  obstacle  which  ob- 
structs the  student.  What  he  stated  he  had 
seen  and  proved, —  he  has  given  us  a  great 
whole,  and  yet  shown  us  the  links  which 
keep  that  whole  together,  the  basis  on  which 
order  is  founded  and  science  arranged,  and 
on  which  man  must  build  his  rising  super- 
structure of  knowledge.  More  will  be 
known,  and  changes  must  consequently  take 
place ;  but  the  foundation  will  remain,  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say,  as  long  as  the  or- 
ganization of  living  beings  shall  be  directed 
by  the  Almighty  on  the  present  conditions. 

With  regard  to  theories,  M.  Cuvier  inva- 
riably opposed  the  exclusive  adoption  of  any 
one  of  them.  He  himself  had  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  labours  composed  many,  but  fur- 
ther observation  always  overturned  them, 
and  he  was  soon  led  to  conclude,  that  know- 
ledge must  greatly  advance  before  the  savant 
can  be  justified  in  forming  any  one  of  im- 
portance. It  is  the  error  of  all  theory  to 
bend  facts  to  its  favour,  and  its  framer,  thus 
insensibly  biassed,  becomes  at  last  blinded 
to  truth.  M.  Cuvier  never  dismissed  a 
young  traveller,  without  beseeching  him  to 


content  himself  with  reporting  circumstances 
and  observations  as  they  occurred,  and  ab- 
stain from  referring  them  to  a  systematic 
cause  ;  and  never  did  student  submit  to  him 
a  discovery  as  a  proof  of  the  infallibility  of 
a  favourite  theory,  but  he  told  him  to  go  and 
observe  further. 

M.  Cuvier  was  admirably  fitted  by  nature 
for  a  public  lecturer  ;  his  fine  commanding 
features,  and  the  grand  expression  of  his 
whole  head,  united  to  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  melodious  voices  that  ever  issued  from 
the  lips  of  an  orator,  riveted  the  attention ; 
he  was  extremely  fluent,  and  so  rapid  and 
unembarrassed,  that  while  speaking  he  would 
often  turn  to  the  large  black  board  which 
hung  behind  him,  and  with  a  piece  of  white 
chalk  illustrate  his  statement  by  the  most 
forcible  drawing,  without  the  slightest  pause 
or  interruption.  The  nature  of  his  last 
course,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  being 
such  as  to  admit  of  the  presence  of  females, 
the  lecture-room  was  crowded  by  persons  of 
both  sexes,  who  pressed  closely  upon  him, 
and  welcomed  him  with  such  demonstrations 
of  pleasure,  that  he  could  scarcely  make  his 
way  through  the  throng.  He  occasionally 
consulted  notes,  and  thankful  should  we  be 
if  they  had  been  of  sufficient  extent  to  give 
an  idea  of  his  final  instructions  to  posterity ; 
short- hand  writers  can  give  only  a  very  in- 
adequate idea  of  his  eloquence.  Some  of 
the  short-hand  memoranda  are,  however, 
preserved  in  the  Feuilletons  du  Temps,  and 
these  have  been  collected  and  published  to- 
gether, but  without  sanction  or  revision  by 
the  author  or  his  family. 

As  an  instructor,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
gentleness  and  patience  of  M.  Cuvier ;  and 
where  he  saw  a  desire  to  learn,  every  means 
he  possessed,  and  even  many  of  the  moments 
so  precious  to  him,  were  devoted  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  student.  His  purse  was  ever 
open  to  the  needy  and  unfortunate  of  all 
countries  and  ail  stations,  and  the  stricken 
inhabitants  of  the  most  miserable  dwellings, 
the  well-born  associate  struggling  with 
straitened  circumstances,  and  the  modest  stu- 
dent, scarcely  able  to  pay  his  fees,  were 
alike  objects  of  his  bounty.  Many  hotels  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  colleges  and  insti- 
tutions, and  in  rooms  five  stories  high,  con- 
tained one,  two,  or  even  three  young  men, 
who  attended  the  classes,  and  who  by  joint 
subscription  contrived  to  get  one  volume  at 
a  time  of  the  requisite  books  from  the  shop 
of  a  bouquiniste  ;  and  many  were  there  of 
those  who  would  be  surprised  by  a  gentle 
tap  at  the  door,  and  on  permission  to  enter, 
by  the  appearance  of  their  revered  master. 
He  would  come  as  if  entering  the  chamber 
of  a  peer,  and,  with  a  respectful  salutation. 
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offer  the  assistance  which  he  saw  was  so 
much  needed  ;  if  sickness  assailed  them,  no 
rest  was  known  till  he  had  procured  relief 
and  medical  advice.  Himself  keenly  alive 
to  the  slightest  rudeness  or  neglect,  and 
grateful  for  the  smallest  proof  of  affection,  he 
knew  how  to  give,  not  only  with  a  liberal 
hand,  but  with  a  delicacy  which  never  wound- 
ed the  most  sensitive  temper. 

The  relaxations  of  our  great  savant  were 
such  as  would  have  been  tasks  to  others  ;  he 
lost  not  an  instant  of  time  ;  he  read  in  his 
bath,  wrote  in  his  carriage,  gleaned  informa- 
tion from  the  conversation  of  others,  and 
composed  his  mind  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
day,  by  hearing  his  wife,  daughters,  or  secre- 
tary, read  to  him  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
he  retired  to  rest,  which  was  seldom  before 
one  in  the  morning.  He  generally  rose  at 
seven  or  eight,  gave  audience  while  dressing, 
read  the  newspapers  during  breakfast,  and 
possessed  the  uncommon  faculty  of  listen- 
ing to  what  was  passing  round  him  at  the 
same  time.  His  immense  library  was  di- 
vided into  respective  sections,  and  tables  with 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  placed  in  each  ;  so  that 
he  worked  in  the  section  according  to  the 
subject  which  occupied  him  :  that  subject  he 
could  leave  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  re- 
sume it  even  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
without  further  preparation.  With  these  and 
other  modes  of  economising  time  he  not  only 
continued  to  execute  the  works  we  have  al- 
ready noticed,  but  many  others,  which  do,  or 
do  not  bear  his  name  ;  among  the  latter  were 
various  prospectuses  written  for  young  au- 
thors, who  would  often  be  agreeably  sur- 
prised when  they  returned  for  their  own 
manuscript,  to  find  one  drawn  up  by  the 
masterly  hand  of  him  whom  they  had  con- 
sulted. His  own  prospectuses  were  models 
of  that  clear,  concise  summary  requisite  to 
tell  all  that  should  be  told,  and  not  one  word 
beyond  it.  The  introductory  chapters  or 
essays  to  his  great  works,  such  as  the  Regne 
Animal,  the  Fossil  Remains,  the' Lectures 
on  Anatomy,  and  the  Fishes,  are  among  the 
most  important  of  his  compositions  ;  more 
especially  that  preceding  the  Fossil  Remains, 
which  as  a  separate  treatise  has  reached  three 
editions,  under  the  name  of  "Discours  pre- 
liminaire  des  Recherches  sur  les  Ossemens 
fossiles,  appelle ;  Discours  sur  les  Revolutions 
de  la  Surface  du  Globe."  In  this  work  we 
see  the  foundation  of  the  geological  system 
now  adopted  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  ai.d 
most  of  the  great  geologists  of  the  present 
day.  Besides  these  M.  Cuvier  wrote  seve- 
ral elaborate  articles  of  the  «'  Dictionnaire 
des  Sciences  naturelles,"  and  some  other 
publications  of  the  same  stamp ;  the  article 
headed   Nature  in  the  former  is  one  of  the 


finest.  His  reports  on  scientific  works  at 
the  Academy  were  admirable  specimens  of 
analysis  and  sound  judgment,  without  one 
spark  of  private  feeling  or  partiality.  Asa 
specimen  of  his  philanthropy,  and  his  sensi- 
bility to  excellence  of  all  kinds,  our  readers 
would  do  well  to  read  his  discourse  on  the 
distribution  of  the  Montyon  prizes,  in  which 
they  will  find,  that  it  was  he  who  first  taught 
the  world  to  love  and  respect  the  pastor 
Oberlin,  and  his  extraordinary  assistant 
Louise  Scheppler. 

When  we  looked  upen  M.  Cuvier  as  a 
legislator,  we  must  recollect,  that  as  his  me- 
mory retained  all  he  had  read  or  heard,  so 
his  earliest  studies  had  especially  qualified 
him  for  the  office.  But  besides  the  laws  of 
France,  which  called  his  powers  into  action, 
he  understood  also  those  of  other  nations. 
When  framing  and  issuing  them,  he  always 
tried  to  explain  the  grounds  of  their  enact- 
ment, conceiving  that  those  who  were  to 
obey  them,  would  do  so  more  willingly  if 
thus  enlightened.  As  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil he  was  obliged  always  to  wait  till  the  law 
had  been  discussed  by  each  member,  and 
then  sum  up  what  had  been  said;  this  he 
did  with  a  rapidity  and  succinctness  which 
often  surprised  that  body;  and  when  it  came 
to  his  turn  to  speak,  he  would  rise  and  elec- 
trify them  with  his  comprehension  and  know- 
ledge. Once  in  the  House  of  Peers,  when 
a  military  question  was  started,  and  confus- 
ion ensued  in  the  debate,  Cuvier  would  un- 
ravel it  as  completely  as  if  he  had  passed  his 
life  in  studying  tactics.  During  his  short 
career  in  this  House  he  suggested  many  im- 
provements in  the  cornlaws.  His  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  Jesuits  was  a  marked 
feature  in  many  of  his  legislative  services  ; 
he  had  no  animosity  towards  that  body,  but 
he  deemed  their  principles  inimical  to  true 
religion,  and  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

Many  have  accused  M.  Cuvier  of  want 
of  steadiness  in  his  political  principles,  and 
the  obligation  he  was  under  of  taking  seve- 
ral oaths  of  allegiance  is  brought  forward 
to  substantiate  the  charge.  This  is  per- 
haps best  answered  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  and  by  the  fact,  that  through  all 
these  changes  he  never  became  rich.  His 
great  objects  were  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
men,  the  advancement  of  science,  and  the 
preservation  of  order  as  tending  to  the  two 
first.  He  would  have  been  much  more  in- 
consistent had  he  placed  himself  out  of  the 
way  of  furthering  his  purposes,  and  of  op- 
posing his  voice  and  efforts  to  the  cry  of  the 
democrat,  or  the  self-aggrandizing  minis- 
ters of  different  governments.  One  of  the 
best  of  all  vouchers  for  Cuvier's  honour  is 
the  very  fact  of  his  having  been  employed 
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by  four  successive  sovereigns,  Napoleon, 
Louis  XVIII.,  Charles  X.,  and  finally 
Louis  Philippe,  whose  penetration  prompt- 
ed him  to  raise  M.  Cuvier  to  the  Presiden- 
cy of  the  entire  Council  of  State,  and  whose 
personal  respect  and  interest  were  strongly 
manifested  during  the  few  days  which  pre- 
ceded the  death  of  this  great  man.  It  was 
not  because  they  feared  him  as  an  enemy 
(which  was  the  secret  real  motive  for  the 
employment  of  some  of  his  contemporaries), 
but  because  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  sup- 
porter of  government.  His  noble  rejection 
of  the  censorship,  and  his  expostulations 
with  Charles  X. -concerning  the  Academy 
at  a  time  when  by  so  doing  he  endangered 
his  interests,  as  already  noticed,  had  given 
him  a  yet  higher  degree  of  public  credit, 
which  inspired  confidence,  and  made  it  po- 
litic  to  secure  his  influence. 

As  the/minister  of  public  instruction,  his 
sound  and  moderate  views  were  calculated 
to  make  him  most  desirable  ;  and  in  fact, 
the  meliorations  which  he  produced  were 
of  infinite  service,  and  would  have  led  to 
much  more,  had  he  not  lived  in  times  when 
every  few  years  produced  some  political 
convulsion.  His  was  no  headlong  system 
which  placed  all  education  on  the  same  le- 
vel :  he  was  a  strong  advocate  for  that  ex- 
tensive  German  education  from  which  he 
had  so  much  benefited,  and  by  which  he 
had  been  enabled  to  follow  so  varied  and 
useful  a  career  ;  but  he  was  too  great  a  lo- 
ver of  order  to  give  the  accomplishments  of 
a  nobleman  to  a  peasant ;  he  established 
schools  which  led  to  different  degrees  of 
education  ;  he  was  the  zealous  advocate  of 
normal  schools;  he  caused  various  institu- 
tions to  be  opened  in  the  departments  of 
France  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  and  above  all,  he  by  his  own 
private  injunctions,  as  well  as  his  public  re- 
gulations, endeavoured  to  make  the  love  of 
God  and  the  Divine  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
the  basis  of  all  instruction. 

Having  now  surveyed  this  great  and 
good  man  in  his  characters  of  savant,  au- 
thor, anatomist,  geologist,  orator,  historian, 
and  legislator,  we  have  yet  another  light  in 
which  to  place  him,  and  to  which  our  at- 
tention is  especially  called  by  the  illiberal 
attacks  that  have  appeared  against  him  on 
the  most  important  of  all  points;  and  by 
those  who  ought  at  least  to  have  attended 
to  the  truth.  To  establish  the  fact  that  M. 
Cuvier  was  a  really  religious  man  we  con- 
ceive would  not  be  difficult,  but  as  to  what 
particular  section  of  Protestantism  he  be- 
longed, there  are  no  grounds  for  assertion 
or  conclusion  ;  for  though  fervent  in  pri- 


vate prayer,  he  never  was  heard  to  make  a 
public  profession  of  faith. 

There  were  however  qualities  in  M.  Cu- 
vier of  so  superior  a  nature,  that  they  at  once 
stamp  him  as  highly  religious.  He  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  true  religion  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate ;  he  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
Bible  Society,  and  caused  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  to  be  widely  disseminated  in 
every  part  of  Protestant  France.  In  his 
letters  to  the  heads  of  colleges  and  masters 
of  schools,  he  strongly  recommended  them 
to  teach  for  the  love  of  God,  himself  point- 
ing out  their  duties  according  to  that  great 
rule.  He  constantly  adhered  to  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  when  it  is  well  known  that  a 
change  to  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  wor- 
ship would  have  been  the  surest  step  to  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  honours  in  the 
state;  he  caused  a  number  of  chapels  to  be 
established  in  order  to  give  facility  (or  at- 
tending Divine  worship;  he  in  all  his 
works  refers  the  wonders  of  creation  to  the 
one  true  source.  He  never  would  receive 
any  salary  for  administering  to  the  interests 
of  the  Protestant  religion — but  faithfully 
discharged  ail  the  duties  of  this  office  with 
a  zeal  which  showed  that  he  had  a  much 
higher  motive  than  that  of  gain  or  reputa- 
tion. Humility  and  forgivingness  marked 
his  character;  he  was  thankful  for  the  cor- 
rection of  errors ;  gloried  as  much  in  the 
discovery  of  another  as  his  own  ;  and  in 
the  triumph  of  joint  labours  unhesitatingly 
gave  the  preference  to  his  colleague:  he 
suffered  even  his  servants  to  expostulate 
with  him  ;  and  the  very  nature  of  his 
amusements  was  social  and  cheerful.  He 
felt  keenly  ingratitude,  unkindness,  and 
injustice,  but  they  made  him  sad  not  angry. 
His  antagonists  openly  indulged  in  the 
most  irritating  and  violent  taunts,  or  secret- 
ly intrigued  against  him  ;  the  former  never 
excited  him  beyond  a  clear,  firm,  and  dig- 
nified reply,  wrung  from  him  only  when 
reply  was  absolutely  necessary ;  and  the  lat- 
ter nothing  but  candid  remonstrance.  To 
these  high  attributes  we  may  add  charity. 
The  failings  of  others  were  never  trumpeted 
forth  by  M.  Cuvier ;  he  did  not  even  tole- 
rate playful  satire,  however  disguised  by 
wit;  his  earnest  desire  to  make  all  happy 
around  him,  even  by  a  sacrifice  of  his  own 
convenience;  and  his  resignation  under 
calamities  which  bereaved  him  of  the  dear- 
est objects  of  his  affection  ;  all  these  things 
appear  to  us  to  establish  his  character  as  a 
Christian. 

On  solemn  occasions  M.  Cuvier  attended 
divine  service,   but  he  did  not   habitually 
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frequent  the  Lutheran  chapels  ;  neverthe- 
less their  pastors  looked  upon  him  a~  their 
best  friend  and  patron.  We  say  thus  much, 
because  we  have  heard  him  accused  of  in- 
fidelity, and  in  the  virulent  assertions  of  a 
publication  before  us,  we  are  told  that  his 
daughter  "was  uneasy  as  to  the  religious 
state  of  his  mind,  and  prayed  for  his  con- 
version;"  that  daughter,  be  it  observed, 
who,  eminently  pious,  congratulated  her- 
self as  being  a  female,  because  on  her  mar- 
riage she  should  lose  that  name  which, 
while  it  formed  her  greatest  glory,  she  felt 
herself  unworthy  to  bear:  that  she  prayed 
for  him  on  her  death  bed  is  most  true,  but 
it  was  the  prayer  of  a  daughter  for  a  pa- 
rent; a  prayer  for  that  support  which  alone 
enables  us  to  bear  with  resignation  the 
heaviest  misfortunes  that  befal  humanity. 
The  temper  of  M.  Cuvier  was  by  many 
esteemed  haughty  and  violent ;  these  fail- 
ings and  a  reputed  political  error  have  been 
much  talked  of.  The  error  alluded  to  oc- 
curred in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XVIII.th, 
to  whom  it  will  be  recollected  that  M.  Cu- 
vier was  Royal  Commissioner;  in  this  of- 
fice he  was  bound  to  defend  all  measures 
which  issued  from  his  sovereign  without 
reference  to  his  own  private  opinions,  as 
barristers  plead  for  their  clients  whether 
they  be  right  or  wrong.  When  the  famous 
charter  was  given  to  France,  M.  Cuvier 
made  a  most  brilliant  speech  which  proved 
that  his  feelings  were  deeply  engaged  in  its 
favour.  When  that  charter  was  to  be 
withdrawn,  or  modified  into  a  less  liberal 
form,  he  was  equally  to  speak  in  favour  of 
the  measure.  But  if  to  unsay  what  he  had 
said  was  his  duty  as  commissioner,  and  he 
performed  it  with  a  worse  grace  than  any 
other  task  throughout  his  life,  it  must  be 
borne  also  in  mind  that  to  confess  the  fail- 
ure of  his  brilliant  anticipations  was  no  less 
his  duty  as  a  man,  and  still  more  mortify- 
ing to  a  benevolent  spirit.  The  struggle 
with  himself  was  evident,  and  the  error,  if 
it  be  one,  stands  alone.  That  M.  Cuvier 
was  haughty  is  not  true,  but  he  was  subject 
to  violent  outbreaks  of  temper.  His  highly 
nervous  temperament  with  strangers  often 
amounted  to  timidity;  but  in  fact  the  source 
of  some  of  his  partialities  was  the  entire 
absence  of  restraint  during  the  first  inter- 
views. True  to  a  moment  himself,  he 
could  not  bear  to  wait  for  others,  and  the 
non-arrival  of  a  parcel,  or  a  visitor,  or  the 
want  of  readiness  in  those  who  accompained 
him,  betrayed  him  into  a  severity  of  expres- 
sion for  which  no  one  could  be  more  sorry 
when  the  irritation  was  passed.  Accus- 
tomed to  accomplish  whatever  his  mind 
desired,  it  was  extraordinary  to  see  how 


entirely  his  patience  forsook  him  when 
things  which  required  no  mind  were  to  be 
done;  and  in  issuing  orders  which  the 
promptest  obedience  couid  not  execute, 
The  employment  of  every  moment  of  time 
was  at  the  bottom  of  all  this;  that  time  de- 
voted to  the  highest  purposes.  He  was  ex- 
tremely nervous  as  to  his  health,  and  it 
was  amusing  to  see  how  instantaneously 
he  would  seek  medical  advice.  A  pain  in 
one  of  the  extremities  he  imagined  must  be 
connected  with  some  vital  organ,  and  his 
countenance  would  instantly  assume  an 
anxious  expression  ;  and  yet  when  the  aw- 
ful moment  of  death  did  come,  he  met  it 
with  the  firmest  composure  ;  he  traced  the 
progress  of  his  disorder,  foretold  its  phases 
with  calmness,  bore  his  sufferings  without 
a  complaint,  secured  the  welfare  of  others, 
and  gave  his  final  directions  on  every  sub- 
ject with  the  cool  courage  of  a  great  and 
religious  mind,  and  an  unstained  conscience. 
But  we  have  been  tempted  to  exceed  our 
limits,  and  have  left  no  space  for  an  analy- 
sis of  the  work  before  us.  It  is  one  of  the 
last  on  which  M.  Cuvier  laboured,  and  one 
of  those  undertakings  of  which  by  will  he 
requested  the  completion.  The  generalities 
of  the  first  volume  and  a  part  of  the  details 
on  the  organs  of  motion  in  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, had  already  been  revised  by  him  ;  and 
M.  Laurillard  has  added  the  rest,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  nephew  ot  M.  Cuvier, 
will  finish  all  that  concerns  the  nervous 
system  and  the  senses.  Dr.  Duvernoy,  also 
a  relative  and  a  worthy  disciple,  who  had 
worked  with  him  at  the  first  edition,  has  un- 
dertaken the  other  parts,  and  has  for  some 
years  been  preparing  for  the  task  ;  the  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  are  marked  within 
brackets,  the  greater  number  of  which  are 
made  from  the  always  growing  collection 
founded  by  M.  Cuvier,  from  his  notes,  and 
from  the  memoirs  and  regular  works  which 
have  been  published  since  the  appearance  of 
the  previous  edition.  As  the  great  author's 
Tableau  elementaire  was  but  a  preparation 
for  the  Regne  Animal,  so  must  we  again 
impress  on  the  minds  of  our  readers  that  the 
Lecons  d'Anatomie  comparee  are  but  preli- 
minaries to  the  great  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, for  which  he  had  collected  an  immense 
quantity  of  documents,  and  made  a  great 
number  of  the  most  exquisite  drawings ;  and 
at  which  he  was  intensely  working  when 
death  surprised  him:  it  was  to  this  he  al- 
luded when  he  said  a  few  hours  before  he 
quitted  all,  "  Nevertheless  I  had  great  things 
still  to  do — all  was  ready  in  my  head — after 
thirty  years  labours  and  research  there  re- 
mained but  to  wri:e,  and  now  the  hands  fail, 
and  carrv  with  them  the  head." 
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It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  a  branch 
of  science  which  had  received  so  strong  an 
impulse,  an  impulse  given  by  M.  Cuvier 
himself,  must  have  experienced  many 
changes  and  improvements  during  the  inter- 
val  which  has  elapsed  between  the  first  and 
second  editions  of  this  anatomical  work ; 
the  original  plan  however  remains  unchang- 
ed, and  each  organ  is  still  examined  succes- 
sively throughout  the  whole  series  of  animals, 
its  modifications  and  transformations  are  dis- 
played with  perfect  fidelity  and  its  functions 
declared.  Without  a  lengthened  comparison 
between  the  two  it  is  impossible  to  point  out 
all  the  changes  and  improvements  ;  but  we 
must  not  fail  to  remark  the  greater  extent 
which  has  been  given  to  the  general  views  in 
the  introductory  parts.  The  refutation  of 
narrow  systems  by  the  Baron  himself,  is 
contained  in  one  of  them,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows ': — 

Ct  For  ourselves,  after  studying  all  these 
systems  with  the  attention  due  to  the 
names  of  their  authors,  and  after  studying 
with  still  greater  attention  nature  herself, 
it  has  been  proved  for  us  to  demonstration 
that  the  former  have  been  reached  only  by 
abstractions  altogther  arbitrary,  and  al- 
most always  incomplete  in  their  elements, 
consequently  inexact  in  their  language 
also ;  that  even  in  many  instances  the  au- 
thor has  deceived  himself  only  by  us- 
ing words  not  merely  in  erroneous  accep- 
tations, but  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes 
in  another  sense.  Admitting  that  it  is  al- 
lowable to  change  at  pleasure  the  denomi- 
nation of  bone,  or  even  of  covering,  taken 
in  its  most  usual  sense,  into  that  of  vertebrae  j 
admitting  as  allowable  the  restriction  of 
this  last  term  to  this  or  that  assemblage  of 
osseous  pieces,  according  to  choice  ;  what 
after  all  is  gained  by  saying  that  the  head 
or  arm  is  composed  of  vertebrsB?  Nothing 
whatever — for  the  word  in  question  is  no 
longer  received  in  its  primitive  sense,  and 
a  fresh  definition  must  be  made  of  it  for 
every  system.  This  definition  is  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  but  a  vague 
and  indefinite  impression  on  the  mind. 

"  On  the  other  hand  much  will  evidently 
have  been  lost,  if,  as  we  but  too  often  find 
to  be  the  case,  to  avoid  or  conceal  the  ex- 
ceptions to  these  propositions  a  portion  of 
the  facts  is  likewise  concealed.  But  let  us 
admit  that  no  error  of  this  nature  shall 
arise,  still  what  is  there  gained  by  an  ab- 
straction of  the  differences  of  things,  when 
there  results  from  this  abstraction  no  ge- 
neral property,  no  general  law  for  the 
things  it  commingles  and  confounds  ?  Far 
from  advancing  knowledge,  it  repels  it: 
for  the  nearer  the  sciences  approach  in 
their  origin,  the  more  firmly  they  hold  to 
general  principles.  Like  children,  they  have 
then  only  genera,  and  not  species.  It  is, 
besides,  shutting  our  eyes  while  engaged 


in  the  study  of  beings,  to  all  that  consti- 
tutes  the  greatest  charm  ofthat  study,  and 
at  the  same  time  forms  its  sole  veritable 
basis  ;  to  those  admirable  coincidences,  to 
all  those  concords,  so  complicate  yet  so 
perfect,  which  give  to  each  the  conditions 
of  its  existence  and  duration.  For  such 
systems  the  title  of  philosophic  has  been 
assumed,  or  other  and  even  more  lofty  epi- 
thets ;  but  we,  who  recognize  truth  itself 
as  the  only  true  philosophy,  who  cannot 
but  grieve  bitterly  to  find  such  exertions 
of  intellect  made  to  reduce  anatomy  al- 
most to  the  state  in  which  geology  was  be- 
fore the  Pallases,theDe  Saussures,  and  the 
Werners  had  extricated  it  from  its  swad- 
dling-clothes ;  a  time  when  every  one  set 
up  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  facts  which 
he  hadjnever  taken  the  pains  to  examine  in 
their  generality." 

The  osteology  of  the  head  is  subject  to 
more  changes  and  additions  than  any  other 
part  of  this  work,  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  materials  which  have  been  added 
to  the  Museum  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
and  to  the  numerous  volumes  which  have  ap- 
peared on  the  subject,  and  which  have  far 
exceeded  the  space  allotted  to  it  by  M.  Cu- 
vier. The  singular  but  important  question 
whether  Galien  described  the  head  after  the 
skull  of  a  man  or  a  monkey  is  set  at  rest  by 
M.  Laurillard,  and  the  following  note  at  the 
end  of  the  first  volume  does  so  much  honour 
to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  labour,  and  to 
the  great  man  himself,  that  we  quote  it,  as  a 
voucher  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
task  is  performed  by  the  above  gentleman, 
and  the  son  of  M.  F.  Cuvier. 

"It  will  perhaps  create  surprise  that  we 
should  give  in  this  wTork,  which  bears  the 
name  of  M.  Cuvier,  another  determination 
to  the  bones  of  the  shoulder  and  the  pelvis 
of  fishes,  than  thatwhich  is  found  in  his  Ich- 
thyology. But,  if  called  upon  to  justify  this 
act  of  temerity,. we  should  reply,  that  upon 
stating  our  opinion  on  the  subject  to  M.  Cu- 
vier shortly  before  his  decease,  he,  after 
considering  a  fish's  skeleton  £in  every  way, 
and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at 
last  answered — 'You  may  very  likely  be 
right'  (Vous  pourriez  bien  avoir  raison). 
This  was  his  usual  phrase  when  assenting 
to  an  idea  communicated  to  him.  Farther, 
had  we  not  had  this  high  authority  with  us 
we  should  still  have  done  the  same  ;  for  it 
would  be  misconceiving  M.  Cuvier,  and 
doing  little  honour  to  his  memory  to  be 
silent  upon  a  truth  because  it  might  not 
have  occurred  to  him.  He  himself  struck 
out  new  lights  upon  various  subjects,  and 
we  have  frequently  heard  him  point  out 
the  anatomy  of  fishes  as  likely  to  lead  to 
important  results." 

The  part  undertaken  by  Dr.  Duvernoy  is 
more  svstematic  than  in  the  first  edition,  and 
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follows  the  arrangements  of  the  "  Regne 
animal;"  we  extract  the  instructions  sent 
by  M.  Cuvier  to  him,  in  1828,  and  which 
are  given  in  a  facsimile  of  his  handwriting 
in  the  commencement  of  M.  Duvernoy's 
labours. 

11 1  shall  charge  myself  with  the  osteo- 
logy, the  myology,  the  brain,  the  nerves, 
organs,  senses,  and  teeth.  M.  Duvernoy 
will,  at  the  approaching  vacation,  under- 
take the  viscera  from  our  immense  col- 
lection. In  the  meantime  he  can  draw  up 
a  lecture  on  the  foetus  and  its  coverings, 
and  he  will  also  discuss  the  egg.  He  can 
take  as  a  guide  on  this  subject  the  report 
which  1  made  on  a  similar  labour  of  M. 
Dutrochet's,  and  which  is  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Museum.  A  lecture  upon  monsters 
should  conclude.  The  essential  point  is 
to  confine  oneself  to  the  simplest  terms, 
for  we  ought  not  to  have  more  than  six 
volumes.  There  are  also  many  other 
chapters  which  he  can  revise  if  he 
chooses,  but  I  beg  he  will  apprize  me  of 
them." 

With  the  modest  conclusion  of  Dr.  Du- 
vernoy's introductory  letter,  addressed  to  the 
brother  of  M.  Cuvier,  we  ourselves  will  con- 
elude  our  notice  of  fhis  portion  of  the  noble 
work  before  us. 

"  Should  my  scientific  life  leave  any 
traces  behind,  it  will  be  chiefly  for  my 
having  been  twice,  with  an  interval  of 
thirty  years  between,  the  fellow-labourer 
of  M.  Cuvier.  I  must  feel  pride  in  having 
enjoyed  to  such  a  degree  his  confidence 
and  his  esteem." 

It  only  now  remains  to  note  what  is  still 
to  be  done  in  close  connection  with  M.  Cu- 
vier's own  labours.  The  "  Legons  d'ana- 
tomie"  require  the  third,  sixth,  and  seventh 
volumes  for  their  completion  ;  the  "  Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Poissons,"  continued  by  M. 
Valenciennes  according  to  M.  Cuvier's  will, 
has  reached  the  twelfth  volume  and  is  to 
extend  to  at  least  twenty  ;  and  the  last  El- 
oges  require  to  be  collected,  so  as  to  form  a 
fourth  volume.  The  most  valuable  auto-bi- 
ographical memoirs,  as  late  as  the  year  1822, 
and  a  pile  of  letters,  are  in  existence,  few  of 
which  have  been  seen  by  any  eyes  but  those 
for  whom  they  were  written :  their  value  is 
beyond  all  price.  The  memoirs  contain 
statements  of  events  and  the  actors,  of  too 
recent  a  nature  to  meet  the  public  eye  at 
present ;  we  encourage  a  more  reasonable 
though  but  faint  hope,  that  a  selection  may  be 
made  from  the  letters ;  for  they  comprise 
the  liveliest  descriptions,  of  real  feelings,  the 
most  apt  remarks,  and  profoundest  views 
of  one  of  the  first  of  intellects. 

Sixty-two   years  and  nine  months  of  life 


were  granted  to  this  vast  genius,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  world  in  order  to  advance  na- 
tural science,  rid  it  of  absurdities  and  obscu- 
rities, and  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
that  Creator  who  fashioned  the  whole.  He 
bore  also  the  character  of  a  good  son,  bro- 
ther, husband,  father,  friend,  and  master  : 
in  short,  a  good  man  in  every  relation  of 
life. 


Since  writing  the  above  we  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  the  Chevalier  Cuvier, 
the  only  brother  of  the  Baron  Cuvier,  an 
excellent  man,  whose  talents  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  generally  known,  had  he 
not  been  overshadowed  by  his  mighty  rela- 
tive. 

M.  Frederic  Cuvier  was  born  at  Montbe- 
liard,  in  1773,  and,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, was  established  in  Paris  in  1795,  at 
the  house  of  his  brother,  where  his  wife  died 
in  giving  birth  to  a  son.  In  1804,  he  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  menagerie  belong- 
ing to  theJardin  des  Plantes ;  in  1810  he 
became  Inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris. 
The  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  was 
given  to  him  in  1818 ;  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1826, 
and  in  1831  was  made  Inspector  General  of 
the  University  ;  became  one  of  the  estab- 
lished contributors  to  the  Journal  des  Savans, 
and  received  the  title  of  Chevalier.  In  1835 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  and  in  1837  was  called  to  fill 
the  chair  of  Professor  of  Physiology  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  His  works  all 
relate  to  zoology  and  physiology,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  which  he  much  contributed  ; 
the  greater  number  consist  of  memoirs  scat- 
tered through  the  Annals  du  Museum,  the 
Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  &c. 
&c,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  are, 
that  article  in  the  Dictionnaire  headed 
"  Instinct,1'  "  New  Observations  concerning 
Seals,  Dogs,  &c,"  and  many  other  most 
valuable  remarks  on  animal  economy.  In 
conjunction  with  M.  GeofTroy  St.  Hilaire,  he 
commenced  a  large  work  entitled  "  Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Mammiferes,"  which  now- 
amounts  to  seventy  numbers,  containing 
420  plates,  and  forms  the  most  extensive  pub- 
lication of  the  kind  since  the  time  of  Buffon. 
His  observations  on  the  development  and 
structure  of  feathers  are  quite  new,  and  his 
reports  to  the  Institute  strongly  evince  the 
penetration,  research,  and  impartiality  of  the 
author. 

On  his  return  from  one  of  his  journies  as 
Inspector  General,  he  was  seized  with  pa- 
ralysis at  Strasbourg,  where,  however,  he 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  friends,  espe- 
cially Dr.  Duvernoy.    Every  effort  that  art 
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could  make  was  exerted  in  his  behalf,  but 
the  malady  was  too  rapid,  and  too  sure,  to 
bo  capable  even  of  melioration.  His  son, 
who  was  sent  for  immediately,  arrived  too 
late  to  see  him  alive.  As  a  savant,  his  loss 
is  great ;  as  a  promoter  of  education,  the 
absence  of  his  sound,  liberal,  yet  moderate, 
views  will  be  deeply  felt ;  but  as  a  father  and 
a  friend,  there  is  no  possibility  of  replacing 
him  :  the  very  animals  of  the  menagerie 
who  were  the  objects  of  his  daily  cares,  will 
miss  his  kindness.  We  understand  that  M. 
GeofFroy  St.  Hilaire  has  again  been  suffer- 
ed to  annex  this  office  to  his  functions,  from 
which  it  had  been  separated,  and  that  M. 
Flourens  is  appointed  to  the  vacant  chair  of 
Comparative  Physiology. 


Art.  IV. — Dictionary  of  the  Artist  s of  anti- 
quity, Architects,  Carvers,  Engravers, 
Modellers,  Painters,  Sculptors,  Statua- 
ries, and  Workers  in  Bronze,  Gold,  Ivory, 
and  Silver :  with  three  Chronological 
Tables.  By  Julius  Sillig.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Williams.  To  which  are 
added  C.  Plinii  Secundi  Naiuralis  His. 
torice,  Libri  xxxiv. — xxxvi.  c.  8 — 5.  With 
four  Indexes  and  a  Preface.  By  E.  H. 
Barker,  Esq.     London  :  1838. 

The  obscurity  that  involves  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  Greece  notwithstanding  all  the  la- 
boursof  learning  and  affection  bestowed  upon 
the  subject  by  scholars  of  every  age  and  na- 
tion, must  upon  every  unprejudiced  mind 
necessarily  produce  the  conviction  that  her 
origin,  from  whatever  quarter,  was  altogeth- 
er unknown  to  her  inhabitants  at  the  date  of 
legitimate  history  ;  and  that  the  various  sour- 
ces to  which  these  were  contented  to  refer 
it  being  in  themselves  undefined,  can  remove 
the  difficulty  but  a  single  step,  and  render 
further  efforts  through  the  usual  channels  ut- 
terly hopeless  ;  while  it  further  enforces  the 
necessity  of  examining  carefully  all  that  re- 
mains to  us  any  where,  that  might  by  pos- 
sibility assist  to  point  out  the  sources  in  ques- 
tion. 

With  the  doubt  thus  resting  upon  the  na- 
tional existence  it  cannot  of  course  create  any 
surprise  that  those  seeds  of  art  which,  all 
undeveloped,  were  sleeping  and  fostering  in 
the  very  bosom  of  that  chaos  should  be  alto- 
gether concealed  from  our  eyes  :  and  that 
long  after  these  must  have  been  called  forth 
into  substantive  existence  their  growth  and 
progress  are  so  utterly  undiscoverable,  that 
the  very  personality  of  the  earliest  celebrat- 


ed artist  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  if  not  positive 
denial,  to  the  learned  of  our  days.  It  is 
probably  too  great  a  refinement  in  scepticism 
to  question  the  actuality  of  Daedalus  from  the 
generic  character  of  his  name,  since  his  acts 
and  improvements  are  most  distinctly  specifi- 
ed, as  by  Pausanias  and  Diodorus  Siculus  : 
and  even  granting  that  the  works  referred  to 
as  extant  were  the  productions  of  later  artists, 
it  is  obvious,  we  submit,  that  the  bare  fact  of 
their  attribution  to  D&edalus  the  Athenian,  is 
not  only  insufficient  to  induce  a  doubt  of  his 
existence,  but  goes  far,  on  the  contrary,  to 
confirm  it  ;  since  his  identity  was  thereby 
admitted,  and  his  celebrity  established,  in  an 
age  not  so  remote  from  his  own  times  as  that 
which  has  questioned  both.  The  supple- 
mentary doubts  of  German  writers,  as  to  the 
improvements  he  effected  in  art,  we  shall 
pass  over  with  the  single  remark  that  the 
previous  and  subsequent  state  of  the  arts,  as 
affirmed  by  classic  authorities,  are  amply 
borne  out  by  facts  unquestionable  at  this  hour 
of  discovery  ;  and  we  therefore  hold  to  the 
first  point ;  to  wit,  the  name,  generally  con- 
sidered. 

We  have  only  to   look,   in   truth,  to   the 
practice  of  every  ancient  nation  to  discover 
the  fallacy  of  the   argument  raised  on  this 
ground.     In   all  of  them   we  find    that   the 
office  or  avocation  takes  its  designation  from 
the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  the  attribute  it 
includes,  or   the    talent    displayed.      The 
origin  of  terms  could  not  be  other  than  this  : 
and  though  such  appellative   would   be  only 
a  distinctive  epithet,  and  not  the  proper  name 
of  the  individual,  yet  we  everywhere  find  in- 
stances of  the   latter  being  merged   in  the 
former,  where  this  became  of  importance. 
Thus,  though  reducible  to  components,  we 
cannot  have  a  hesitation    in  admitting    that 
though  known  as  Phre,  the  sovereign,  gener- 
ally, each  King  of  Egypt  had  a  proper  name 
of  his  own;  that  there    was  one,  and  more 
than  one    Persian     Xerxes  (Shirashe,   the 
Glorious);  that  there  was  a  Patriarch  Abra- 
ham, though  his  name  means  but  the  Father 
of  the  Faithful ;  that  Zoroaster  lived,  although 
thus  designated  as  the  Explorer  of  the  Hea- 
vens ;  that  Delilah,  become  the  Arabic  for 
a   salesman,  once   betrayed  Sampson  ;  and 
Homer,  though  properly  signifying  collector, 
must  have  referred   to  somebody.     Among 
the  Turks  and  Orientals  an  attributive  epithet 
subjoined,  as  Kara  Mustapha,  Timur  Leng, 
the  Black,  or  the  Lame,  is  never  considered 
to  annihilate   the  person   that  bears  it ;  and 
Bobadil    existed,  though   oftener  called    El 
Chico  by  the  Moors.     Nay,  in  our  own  land 
the  Browns  and  Greens  are  not  merely   re- 
solvable into  vegetable  matter  or  refractions 
of  light  ;  tangibilities  under  the  respectable 
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cognomen  of  Smith  do  occasionally  make 
their  appearance  at  our  police  offices,  if  the 
newspapers  are  to  be  believed,  instead  of 
becoming  Cyclopean  Mylhoi,  however  desir- 
able  this  might  be  at  such  times  ;  and  our 
loaded  prisons  testify  that  even  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe  are  not  pure  metn physics, 
though  they  especially  deal  with  those  ab- 
stractions of  personality  who,  in  mysterious 
language,  *  c'o  run  up  and  down,"  and  are 
nowhere  forthcoming  when  Called  upon. 
The  Laws  upon  Debt  are  public  documents, 
and  fortunately  still  existing,  to  satisfy  the 
most  incredulous  on  this  head. 

It  is  clear,  and  not  from  direct  testimony 
alone,  but  also,  and  most  conclusively,  from 
indirect  testimony  also,  that  pictures  formed 
the  first  means  of  ocular  communication  ; 
but  this,  as  shown  in  our  previous  Number 
(XL1I.  pp.  193 — 196),  to  only  a  limited  ex- 
tent :  and  that  Statuary  followed  Painting  is 
the  sole  conclusion  that  remains  to  us  from 
the  little  we  can  learn  of  the  early  past. 

Though  Tubal-Cain  is  noticed  as  a  cun- 


the  w  creeping  things,"  &c.  would  addition- 
ally imply. 

We  may  quote  on  this  subject  also  from 
'he  positive  and  direct  testimony  of  Tacitus, 
who    says  :  4i  Prima   per  figuras  animalium 
Egypt ii  sensus  mentis  effingebant  et  antiquis- 
sima   monumenta  memorise    humanse  saxis 
cernuntur." — "At  first  the  Egyptians  depict- 
ed mental  conceptions  by  the  figures  of  ani- 
mals, and  the   most    ancient   monuments   of 
human  memory  are  found  on  stones."  Ann. 
xi.   14.     And  Lucan  seerns'in   his   Pharsalia 
to  say  the  same  of  the  Phoenicians  ;  that   is, 
if  we  are   to    understand  •'  figuris"    in   the 
s.ame  sense  as  the  "  figuras '  of  Tacitus  above 
quoted.      This  however  is  not  quit;  certain. 
The  tablets  of  Bellerophon  are  also  a  doubt- 
ful evidence.   The  same  system  of  picturing 
thought  may    be    found   in   the  symbolical 
forms  of  the  Brahmin  deities,  with  arms  for 
power,  an  elephant's  trunk  for  wisdom,  &c. 
The  earliest  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  only  valid  accounts  that  have  come  down 
to  us  of  the  origin  of  sculpture,  are  two  ;  and 


ning  artificer  in  brass,  not  the  slightest  indi-  j  singularly  enough,  these  are  not  only  strong- 
cation  is  given  of  his  having  adapted  his  j  !y  corroborative  of  each  other  as  to  the  fact 
labours  to  the  imitation  of  forms.  The  pil-  itself,  but  also  of  the  individual,  and  some 
lars  set  up  by  Noah  for  the  Flood,  the  first  |  slight  circumstances  respecting  him.  The 
monuments  that  occur  to  us,  are  equally  |  accounts  we  refer  to  are,  the  Hebrew  and  the 
destitute  of  evidence  in  this  matter  ;  unless  j  Persian, 
from  the  silence  of  the  historian  we  conclude,  I      We  read  in  Genesis  that   Thura,  or  Te- 


as alone  we  are  justified  in  concluding,  that 
their  bare  existence  was  also  the  sole  com- 
memoration of  the  event,  and  that  they  were 
devoid  of  any  specific  signs,  for  posterity. 

The  Arabs,  who  affirm  the  existence  of  at 
least  one  antediluvian  alphabet,  can  show 
no  evidence  of  this  assertion.  We  may 
therefore  reject  it,  for  it  is  but  reasonable  »o 


rah,  called  Tharah  by  St.  Luke,  was  the 
first  who  invented  images  ;  and  that  they 
quickly  became  objectsof  worship  is  presum- 
able from  the  fact  of  Rachael  stealing  the 
gods  of  Laban. 

We  find  in  the  Persian  accounts  that  afford- 
ed the  basis  of  the  ShahNameh  of  Ferdousi, 
so  far  as  the  former  are  preserved  to  us,  that 


conclude  that  had  Noah  been  acquainted  with  }  in  the  reign  of  Thamuras  a  great  mortality 
it,  his  posterity  would  not  have  failed  to  pre. !  occurring  (the  Orientals  always  find  a  cause 
serve  the  original  ianguage  after  Babel.  In  I  for  every  thing),  images,  resembling  the  de- 
the  absence  of  characters  it  is  therefore  but  ceased,  were  invented.  There  ex  ists,  and 
fair  to  infer  that  pictures  formed  the  first  this  makes  the  point  more  remarkable,  some 
representative  of  history,  as  is  clear  indeed  i  confusion  as  to  the  number  of  idols,  whether 
from  the  cases  cited  by  Cory  and  others  ;  one  or  many  ;  and  tradition  expressly  refers 
from  the  authorities  taken  from  columns  by  to  an  image  or  picture  of  the  King  himself, 
Thoth  ;  from   the  tales    of   Menes   and   the  |  which  from  the  following  versification  of  that 


Hippopotamus;  and  of  the  Boar  of  Adonis 
or  Tammuz,  worshipped  also  in  the  '*  Cham- 
bers of  Imagery"  by  the  daughters  of  Israel, 

li  Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw,  when,  by  the  viion  led, 
His  eye^urveyet  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah." 

And  we  may  observe  by  the  way  that  the 
word,  happily  rendered  Imagery  in  our  trans- 
lation,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  Images,  but  in 
the  pure  sense,  representations  on  walls, 
&c,  like  those  of  Egyptian  Necrography, 
from  which  they  were  doubtless  copied — as 

vol.  xxii.  b' 


ancient  and  wide-spread  tradition,  clearly 
combines  the  attributes  of  conquest.,  the  con- 
quered nation,  and  fire. 

"  Where  murkiest  mists  involve  afar 
The  terrors  of  the  conqueror's  car, 
And  yon  red  fires'  unceasing  gleams 
Flash  baleful  midst  unearthly  screams  ; 
There,  reining  with  resistless  hands 
The  winged  steed,  Thamuras  stands, 
While  demons  strained  in  bands  of  steel 
Gnash,  writhing  at  his  chariot-wheel. 
High  on  his  helm  the  Simurgh*  plume 
Floats,  omen  of  resistless  doom; 

*  Simurgh,  the  wonderful  bird. 
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Fierce  as  when  trembling  Ginnistan 
Confessed  the  victor-steps  of  man, 
When  to  the  Peri's  aid  he  came 
With  charmed  cuirass  and  sword  of  flame; 
And  warring  fiends  in  vain  essayed 
The  dread  Sipar's*  impervious  shade, 
Unharmed  in  even  the  etherial  fight 
Where  sank  the  last  Preadamite." 

The  Persian  sovereign  then  was  a  great 
conqueror,  a  fiery  warrior,  (and  as  such  des- 
ignated,) who  pushed  his  conquests  over  the 
Demons  or  Deeves,  vulgarly  called  the  Brah- 
min race,  into  Mazanderan  on  one  side,  and 
towards  a  trans-marine  race,  represented  by 
men  with  fishes'  heads,  in  another,  This 
must,  therefore,  have  been  across  Asia- Mi- 
nor, or  Mesopotamia.  Terah,  it  will  be  rec- 
ollected, went  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to 
Charan  ;  the  Arabs,  who  recognize  his  con- 
nection wiih  Fire,  called  him  Dhura,  or  Ad- 
bur,  jot>  pronouncing  the  ^  like  dh. 

The  connecting  link  is  supplied  by  the 
History  of  Assyria,  whose  sovereign,  Thu- 
ras  or  Thura,  a  conquering  warrior,  subjuga- 
gated  Thrace,  which  thus  took  his  name. 
He  was  the  first  to  whose  (a  golden)  statue 
idol-worship  was  paid,  and  he  is  represented 
by  the  planet  Mars.  This  the  Persians  call 
_jM»  Azer,  fiery  or  red,  pronouncing  the  \, 
like  z,  and  call  it  the  Warrior.  We  find  also 
from  the  Book  of  Wisdom  that,  even  to  that 
time,  (1000  years  later,)  red,  that  is,  the  fiery 
or  golden  colour,  was  the  hue  of  the  idols,  as 
of  the  Phoenician  image  especially  cherished 
by  the  wife 

"Of  that  uxorious  king,   whose  heart, 
though  large, 
Beguiled  by  fair  idolatresses  fell 
To  idols  foul." 

Although  we  can  scarcely  doubt  the  two 
profane  accounts  to  refer  to  the  same  person 
we  must  observe  that  the  similarity  of  names 
here  is  deceptive.  It  is  true  that  the  letter 
m,  d,  was  an  interfix,  and  expresses  plenti- 
tude  or  potency  ;  and  also  that  in  the  East, 
and  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  prove  it  in 
ancient  Persia  particularly,  this  letter  was 
often  passed  over,  even  in  writing,  and  con- 
sequently in  pronunciation  also,  as  it  was  and 
is  still  frequently  in  Europe.  We  do  not, 
however,  consider  it  to  be  so  here  ;  but  hold 
the  two  words  as  essentially  distinct  in  sense 
and  not  less  positively  different  in  derivation. 
Nevertheless  we  do  not  for  a  moment  ques- 
tion their  application  in  the  present  instance 
to  the  same  individual ;  and  the  coincidence 
of  the  three  accounts  is  remarkable,  espe- 
cially when  the  chasms  are  filled  up  by  the 
fragments  of  Arabian  tradition.  The  whole 
topic  we  shall  discuss  in  its  proper  place,  bnt 
could  not  think  the  foregoing  allusion  to  it 

*  Sipar,  the  magic  shield. 


wholly  uncalled  for  here,  though  in  the  shape 
of  a  digression,  from  which  we  now  return. 

If  we  take  then  the  time  of  Terah  as 
about  2000  years  before  Christ,  we  shall 
find  that  not  less  than  eight  centuries  had 
elapsed  in  the  interval  between  the  formation 
of  images  and  the  appearance  of  Daedalus 
and  his  possibly  cotemporary,  but  inferior, 
rival  statuary,  Smilis.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  fixed  immobility  which,  according  to  Diod- 
orus  Siculus,  Daedalus  banished  from  the 
face  and  attitude  of  his  images,  and  which 
Ritter  (Vorhalle,  235)  conceives  representa- 
tive of  the  sublime  attribute  of  Deity,  affect- 
ed by  the  latter  Greeks  till,  as  Reynolds  in 
his  lecture  observed,  it  often  degenerated  in- 
to insipidity,  is  the  characteristic  not  only  of 
the  Egyptian  sculptured  forms,  as  we  see  in 
the  giant  statues  of  Thebes,  but  also  of  the 
huge  idols  of  Bameean,  and  the  Pali  incar- 
nations of  the  Gautama  Buddha :  to  sav 
nothing  of  the  purest  specimens  of  art  in 
Hindostan  ;  and  of  its  being  also  in  the  sev- 
eral countries  the  mental  type  of  Godhead. 
The  admirer  of  this  sublime  conception  can, 
we  think,  desire  no  more  complete  and  over- 
powering development  than  in  that  statue  of 
a  Caryatid  at  the  north  end  of  the  Elgin 
room  in  the  British  Museum  which,  all  dis- 
figured as  it  is,  stands  as  to  stand  for  ever  ; 
— the  enduring  image  of  a  marble  eterni- 
ty! 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  Dorians, 
from  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  were  de- 
scended, should  have  rivalled  the  Athenians 
in  love  for  sculpture,  and  even  preceded  them 
in  its  study  and  exhibition.  Thus  Daedalus 
flying  from  Athens  was  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  Dorians  of  Crete,  who  cherished 
also  his  rival  Smilis  ;  and  thus  too  the  Egi- 
netan  sculptures  preceded,  and,  though  nat- 
urally therefore,  doubtless  formed  a  model 
for  the  later  perfection  of  Athens  in  the  age 
of  Pericles.  Of  the  specimens  in  the  Brit- 
ish Musem  of  the  former,  entitled  the  Phiga- 
lian  marbles,  one  of  those  articles  of  popular 
criticism  that  justify  the  hi<j;h  reputation  of 
the  first  of  European  journals,  happily  desig- 
nated by  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  "our 
own  admirable  Times,"  remarks  that  the 
heads  are  sharp,  the  eyes  narrow  and  long, 
and  the  figures  evidently  not  Greek.  This  ob- 
servation seems  consonant  with  the  fact  sta- 
ted by  ancient  writers,  that  previous  to  Dae- 
dalus the  eyes  of  statues  were  represented  as 
long,  and  but  partially  open.  It  is  conso. 
nant  to  reason  to  believe  that  the  Doric 
Eginetans  and  others,  therefore,  represented 
with  tolerable  exactness  the  characteristics  of 
their  own  countrymen  ;  and  as  the  Dorians, 
according  to  Herodotus,  were  Pelasgian,  and 
as  those  oblique  eyes  and  narrower  faces  are 
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the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Eastern 
nations,  is  it  not  from  the  foregoing  render- 
ed highly  probable  thai  the  Pelasgians  them- 
selves were  strictly  an  Eastern  race?  The 
more  as  we  find  them  settling  on  the  nearest 
main  land  opposite  the  central  coast  of  Asia- 
Minor,  namely,  the  region  of  Thessaly ; 
where  indeed,  even  without  the  direct  aid  of 
history,  we  find  the  most  general  and  partic- 
ular confirmations  of  the  fact  in  the  names 
of  Thessaliotis,  Pelasgiotis,  Phthia,  Locris, 
Doris,  Pella,  Ossa,  Pelion,  Larissa,  all  pure, 
ly  Oriental,  as  their  significative  derivation 
will  prove.  In  truth,  after  the  invasion  of 
Thrace  by  Thuras,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  keep  the  piratical  invaders  from  then 
marching  overland  by  the  Strymon  through 
Macedonia  northward,  or  coasting  south 
and  westward  by  the  sea.  The  name  of 
Dorus  is  itself  but  to  all  appearance  an  Hel. 
lenization  of  Thuras;  and  though  the  name 
of  the  Dorians  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  that  of  their  leader,  we  know,  or  at  least 
have  ample  grounds  for  suspecting,  that  such 
a  mode  of  putative  origination  is  but  the  re- 
source  of  ignorance,  and  only  defers  the  dif- 
ficulty ;  for,  whence  came  the  leader's 
name  ?  We  trust  hereafter  to  be  able  to 
show  that  the  very  confusion  of  Herodotus, 
though  a  proof  of  his  ignorance,  is  neverthe- 
less a  still  stronger  proof  of  his  accuracy. 

From  the  first  invention  of  images  and  the 
idol-worship  of  the  statue  of  the  Assyrian 
Thura,  an  act  imitated  fifteen  centuries  after 
by  the  golden  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
the  same  plain  of  Dura  (or  Thura),  we  have 
noticed  a  lapse  of  800  years  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Dsedalus,  the  second  era  of  the  art  of 
statuary.  A  similar  interval  brings  us  down 
to  the  time  of  Pericles  and  Ictinus  ;  460  b. 
c. ;  which  exhibits  its  highest  triumph. 

Having  travelled  out  of  the  bounds  of  clas- 
sical history  to  discover  the  first  period  of 
statuary,  and  fixed  it,  from  Eastern  and  Sa- 
cred accounts  combined,  to  about  2000  b.  c, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  cast  our.  eyes  on 
sculptures  in  the  general  state  of  arts  during 
this  period,  and  on  which  want  of  room  pre- 
vents our  casting  any  but  the  most  cursory 
notice.  We  must  defer  to  a  future  period  a 
wider  inquiry  into  this  subject. 

A  survey  of  Egypt  alone  would  lead  to  a 
boundless  field,  and  we  can  but  refer  to  the 
statues  of  Memnon  and  Osymandias.  His 
colossal  statue  was  accompanied  by  those  of 
his  wile  and  daughter,  and  which,  though  gi- 
gantic, were  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  sove- 
reign  himself.  Tt  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  idols  of  Bameean,  also  of  unknown 
antiquity,  present  two  colossal  forms,  a  male 
and  a  female,  but  the  latter  far  inferior  in 
magnitude  to  the  former.     This  singular  co- 


incidence of  Egypt  and  India  may  not  im- 
possibly refer  to  the  same  individuals,  possi. 
bly  to  the  same  period,  and  in  all  probability 
to  that  one  principle,  which  symbolically  en- 
larges the  stature  of  a  form  in  order  to  indi- 
cate superiority,  of  power  or  excellence,  &c, 
in  the  individual  represented :  a  common 
feeling  in  the  East  through  every  age. 

Of  Assyria,  so  well  known  to  scholars, 
we  need  only  observe  that  the  gigantic  stat- 
ues of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  would  natural- 
ly follow  after  the  Persian  domination  :  and 
in  truth  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  image  of  Bel  was  other  than  the  afore- 
said idol,  or  worshipped  statue,  the  name  it- 
self being  generic,  not  specific  of  an  individ- 
ual. 

In  Arabia,  the  indications  are  too  few  to 
assist  us  in  forming  any  definite  opinion: 
and  their  historians  are  generally  unworthy 
ofcredit  on  this  head.  We  have  details  in 
abundance,  but  they  are  of  impossibilities, 
and  the  truth  mixed  up  with  them  can  only 
be  unravelled  by  long  and  careful  research 
and  comparisons  with  other  and  better  au- 
thenticated writings.  The  testimony  of  Mur- 
tadi,  for  instance,  and  his  account  of  the  do- 
ings of  Abumazar,  are  an  absolute  mockery, 
and  such  works  can  deserve  no  better  estim- 
ation than  as  historical  Arabian  Nights,  with 
their  dreams ;  confounding  facts  with  fan- 
cies. 

Persian  early  accounts  are  confirmed  by 
the  impartial  evidence  of  Masoudi,  an  Ara- 
bian writer  of  a  different  class  and  value  from 
Maturdi  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  we  have  al- 
luded to  amongst  his  countrymen.  The 
Persian  traditions  relate  the  introduction  of 
letters  and  arts  into  Persia  in  the  time  of 
Tahmuras  by  the  Deevs,  and  the  existence 
of  pictures  and  statues  among  them.  Their 
oldest  seat  in  Persia,  the  province  of  Ader- 
bijian  was  reputed,  and  naturally  enough,  to 
contain  both.  The  truth  of  these  statements 
is  established  by  Masoudi,  who  affirms  that 
even  in  his  time  statues  and  pictured  repre- 
sentations of  forms  terrestrial  and  celestial 
were  to  be  found  at  El  Sheez,  the  seat  of  the 
Magi, — and  this  word  we  may  observe  is  not 
properly  restricted  to  the  sense  of  Fire-wor- 
shippers ;  being  in  reality  the  fair  equivalent 
of  Deev,  i.  e.  Enlightened  or  Superior. 
When  we  notice  that  those  representations 
contained  forms  of  stars,  we  are  at  no  loss 
to  recognize  Sabaeism  and  its  idolatrizing 
tendencies. 

We  may  notice  also  that  the  reign  of  Gi- 
amshid,  celebrated  for  the  architectural  glo- 
ries of  Persia,  agrees  in  all  its  details  of  other 
improvements  with  those  of  successive  sove- 
reigns in  neighboring  lands — as  described 
by  other  writers.     From  this  and  from  the 
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length  of  that  one  reign,  700  years,  while  his 
predecessors  ruled  only  for  a  natural  period 
of  time,  that  sovereign  certainly  represents  a 
dynasty.  The  attribution  of  Istakhur  or 
Persepolis  to  his  time  is  scarcely  borne  out 
by  the  best  native  testimony,  and  yet  during 
the  period  in  question,  buildings  might  have 
been  raised  there  :  but  the  remains  we  now 
admin;  were,  it  is  now  clearly  established  by 
the  decyphered  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  raised 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Xerxes, 
who  are  represented  by  their  own  inscrip 
tions,*  as  sometimes  erecting  a  building, 
sometimes  only  a  gate  or  entrance  ;  perhaps 
to  more  ancient  structures.  Let  us  notice 
too,  after  Moriei's  acute  observations,  that 
the  s!yle  of  some  of  the  buildings  is  precisely 
analogous,  or  rather  identical  with  that  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  1140  B.  c,  i.  e.  of  500 
years  before  the  time  of  the  Achsemenides. 

We  can  only  glance  at  the  Etruscan 
sculptures  of  doubiful  date  and  inferior  skill 
to  the  Greek,  but  preserving  the  character- 
istics of  individual  and  national  feature. 

The  origin  of  painting  is  held  utterly  doubt- 
ful by  Pliny,  who  states  that  "the  Egyptians 
claimed  k  6000  years  before  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece  ;  clearly,  as  he  observes, 
an  idle  affirmation  ;"  but  one  of  the  thou- 
sand proofs  of  their  ignorant  extravagances 
of  history.  Euchirus  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor ;  and  the  account  which  makes 
him  the  ancestor  of  Daedalus  is  borne  out  by 
the  remark  of  Pliny,  that,  according  to  Ho- 
mer, some  of  the  shields  in  the  Trojan  war 
bore  figures.  Now  as  Philocles  the  Egyp- 
tian, or  Cleanthes  the  Corinthian,  invented 
painting  in  outline  soon  after  that  period  as 
we  are  told,  but  probably  introduced  it  into 
Greece;  and  Ardices  the  Corinthian,  and 
Telephanes  the  Sicyonian  much  about  the 
same  time  used  lines  within  the  figures  in- 
stead of  colours  ;  (sine  ul.o  etiamnum  colore, 
jam  tamen  spargcntes  lineas  intus)  since 
communications  between  Greece  and  Egypt 
after  the  time  of  Cadmus  and  the  Exodus 
could  not  have  been  very  unfrequent,  the  art 
of  painting  can  scarcely  at  utmost  have  ori- 
ginated in  Egypt  above  one  or  two  centuries 
before  it  came  to  Greece.  This  fact  may 
greatly  assist  us  to  examine  Egyptian  dates 
of  painted  tombs,  &c,  and  may  fairly  raise 
the  question  whether  the  marks  consulted  by 
Tholh  were  more  than  outline  forms,  and 
thus,  somewhat  discriminatingly  in  contradis- 
tinction to  pictures,  designated  by  Sanchoni- 
athon  croiKEiov^  a  sign,  and  perhaps  outline. 

♦See  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XXXIX. 
pp.  103-108,  article  "  Lessen ;"  and  see  alsi)  Gr^ie- 
fend,  Persepol.  Inscripr.,  4o.,  and  Burnouf,  Essai 
sar  les  Inscript. ; — by  no  means  the  least  able  of 
the  three. 


In  confirmation  of  our  doubts  as  to  the 
claims  of  Egypt  we  may  notice  additionally 
that  about  the  time  when  that  country  began 
to  be  freely  visited  by  the  Greeks  (b.  c.  000 
— 500),  Cleophantus  ol  Corinih  first  bi^an 
colouring,  and  this,  according  to  Pliny,  testa 
trita :  with  a  ground  or  powdered  material, 
which  we  should  hesitate  to  call  brick,  thou<*h 
usually  so  understood.  Probably  therefore 
colouring  was  only  in  its  infancy  in  Egypt  at 
that  time.  From  the  testimony  of  Cornelius 
Nepos,  it  was  known  at  the  same  period  in 
Italy  and  doubtless  amongst  the  Etruscans. 
We  find,  previous  to  this,  Candaules  patroni- 
zing Bularchus,  and  buying  his  picture  of 
the  battle  of  Magnete — 700  b.  c. 

Recurring  to  the  commencement  of  the 
second  era  with  Daedalus,  we  find  that,  co- 
temporary  with  painting,  Cora,  the  daughter 
of  Dibutades,  of  Corinth,  first  sketched  an 
outline,  that  of  her  lover's  profile  in  shadow  ; 
and  her  father  filled  it  up  with  clay — thus  ori- 
ginating plaster-casts,  or  medallions — 1200 
b.  c. ; — that  about  400  years  subsequent  the 
soldering  of  iron  was  invented  by  Glaucus  in 
the  25th  Olympiad  ;  and  a  little  before  which 
Bularchus  the  painter  appeared  in  Asia. 
Two  hundred  years  after,  in  the  time  of  Solon 
and  the  Seven  Sages,  two  brothers,  Cretans, 
named  Dipsenus  and  Scyllis,  became  famous 
in  sculpture  of  marble.  But  while  among 
the  sculptors  of  Greece  Athens  makes  but 
little  figure,  Callon  (514  b.  c),  Glaucias 
(490),  Synnoo  and  Anaxagoras  (480),  and 
Ouatas  (467),  all  of  iE^ina,  particularly  dis- 
tinguished themselves. 

Pisisiratus  the  tyrant  claims  the  glory  of 
founding  her  school,  and  the  name  of  Eucha- 
ris  in  particular  illustrates  and  immortalizes 
his  taste  and  judgment  in  the  arts.  Yet  even 
in  his  time  so  little  had  the  art  of  colossal 
statuary  prevailed  in  Greece,  though  un- 
doubtedly common  to  Asia  then,  (the  time  of 
Cyrus,)  that  Bathycles  the  Amyclean,  raising 
a  statue  of  thirty  cubits  high  to  Apollo,  is 
said  to  have  left  the  body  a  mere  pillar  of 
iron,  giving  form  only  to  the  head,  hands, 
and  feet.  Shortly  after  this,  488  b.  c  ,  Pyth. 
agora  s  of  Rhegium  introduced  a  bolder  prac- 
tice, and  might  justly  boast  to  have  turned 
the  art  of  sculpture  into  a  science,  by  estab- 
lishing the  system  of  abstract  proportions, 
and  giving  to  it  a  spirit  and  a  soul  unknown 
to  his  cotemporaries. 

But  Athens,  if  her  parturition,  as  we  have 
noticed,  was  slow,  at  length  played  the  lion- 
ess's part;  for  ahout  the  year  490  b.  c.  she 
boasts  the  birth  of  Phidias;  and  a  galaxy  of 
genius  and  talent,  native  and  foreign,  adorn 
the  long  period  of  his  life  and  predominating 
influence  over  art.  His  rivals,  confessed- 
ly his  inferiors,  yet  include  the  great  names 
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with  the  nice  perception  which  distinguish- 
es an  Elmsley,  and  the  laborious  research 
which  immortalizes  a  Heyne." — Pre/,  p.  v. 

We  have  a  protest  to  make  hereafter  upon 
this  assertion. 

"  Such  a  Work,  executed  in  so  admira- 
ble a  manner,  can  scarcely  fail  to  meet 
with  proper  encouragement,  not  only  from 
Royal  Academicians,  practising  Profes- 
sors of  Engraving,  Painting,  and  Sculp- 
ture, the  lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
youthful  and  aspiring  pupils,  but  also  from 
Classical  Scholars,  who  will  find  in  this 
Dictionary  the  solution  of  many  difficulties 
which  surround  their  favorite  Authors  in 
Cimmerian  dirkness,  and  arrest  the  reader 
in  his  career  of  poetic  enthusiasm,  or  of 
philosophical  contemplation,  or  of  histori- 
cal research, — disenchanting  his  imagina- 
tive musings,  and  disharmonising  his  ra- 
tiocinative  processes. 

"  The   Editor  regrets,— (a  fault   which 
may  be  remedied  in  a  future  edition,)  that 
Mr.  Sillig  has  not  noticed  at  greater  length 
the  decline  of  Grecian  art,  which  had  thus  land  with  more  minute  investigation,  the 


of  Alcamenes,  Critias,  Nestocles,  Hsegias  ; 
as  well  as  Ageladas,  Callon,  Polyclitus, 
Phragmon  or  Phradmon,  Gorgias,  Licon, 
Myron,  Pythagoras,  Scopas,  Perelius;  and 
their  worthy  successors,  amongst  whom  we 
can  only  particularize  Aristides,  Dinon, 
Athenodorus,  and  Myron  the  Lycian.  The 
latter  portion  of  the  time  of  Phidias  was 
enriched  by  the  names  of  the  great  Gre- 
cian painters,  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  and  Ti- 
manthes. 

From  the  appearance  of  Lysippus  and 
Euphranor,  and  more  especially  of  Praxi- 
teles, and  Scopas,  the  architect  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  Temple  of  Diana,  we  may  date  the  great 
change,  if  not  decline,  of  the  art  of  sculpture; 
or  at  least  that  first  step,  and  glorious  in 
itself,  which  substitutes  the  perfection  of 
grace  and  elegance  for  the  loftier  grandeur 
of  majesty  and  might.  That  age  boasts  also 
Apelles. 

The  death  of  those  great  names  brings  us 
at  once  to  the   absolute  commencement  of 


run  its  natural  course  with  a  splendour 
never  since  to  be  renewed.  In  the  71st 
Olympiad,  Demophilus  and  Gorgasus  prac- 
tised painting  and  plaster-cast  making  at 
Rome,  500  b.  c. ;  and  now,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  to  which  wc  have  last  pointed, 
we  find  FabiusPictor  decorating  with  paint- 
ings the  Temple  of  the  Goddess  Safety  in 
the  Eternal  City  (306  b.  c.)  Names  on 
whose  diminished  celebrity  we  need  not 
dwell,  bring  down  the  long  catalogue  of 
Grecian  glory  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
the  falling  mantle  of  genius  descended  with 
no  accumulative  power  to  the  colder  spirit 
of  the  Roman  artists.  TheLaocoon  and  its 
sculptors,  Polydorus,  Agesander, and  Athen- 
odorus his  son,  conclude  fitly  the  eternal 
triumphs  of  the  statuaries  of  Greece. 

The  original  labours  of  M.  Sdlig  are  so 
far  improved  upon  in  the  translation  before 
us,  that  our  remaining  observations  must  be 
directed  to  this  in  chief.  We  take  the  edi- 
tor's preface  at  its  commencement — 

"  The  reader  is  here  presented  with  what 
has  been  long  regarded  as  a  great  desider- 
atum in  English  literature. — A  Critical  His- 
tory of  the  Artists  of  Antiquity. — by  one 
whose  learning,  acuteness,  judgment, 
taste,  and  scientific  acquirements  are 
competent  alike  to  decide  questions  of 
classical  criticism  and  philology,  and  to 
appreciate  the  recorded  performances  of 
ancient  Artists,  and  the  existing  remains 
of  ancient  Art, — with  a  noble  impartiality 
and  independence,  and  with  a  modesty 
and  patience  equalled  only  by  his  ardent 
zeal  and  generous  devotion,— and  in  whom 
is  happily  blended  the  spirit  of  candor 
which  adorns  the  pages  of  a  Markland, 


Biography  of  the  Ancient  Artists.  He  ad- 
mits that  he  has  examined  carefully  such 
facts  in  their  personal  histories  as  bear  on 
the  Fine  Arts,  and  many  particulars  which 
have  no  such  reference.  But  in  a  Diction- 
ary of  this  kind,  every  incident,  narrative, 
or  fact  which  antiquity  has  recorded  re- 
specting each  Artist,  should  be  specified, 
and  any  questions  which  are  connected 
with  them  should  be  examined,  whether 
they  have  or  have  not  any  direct  relation 
to  the  Fine  Arts."— p.  5. 

We  agree  with  the  editor,  that  the  Greek 
and  Latin  extracts  were  necessary  in  a  work 
of  such  profound  criticism;  but  we  think  a 
translation  of  them  not  less  indispensable  if 
the  work  is  intended  for  popularity;  and 
surely,  though  we  wish  to  speak  with  all 
the  deference  due  to  the  valuable  labours 
and  profound  researches  of  M.  Sillig,  the 
public,  if  not  the  publishers,  had  an  undoubt- 
ed right  to  require  from  the  translator  and 
editor  of  such  a  work,  some,  however  slight, 
attention  to  the  critical  emendations;  occa- 
sionally in  cases  too  where  they  seem  to  re- 
quire but  a  slight  knowledge  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage, and  the  exertion  of  a  little  common 
sense,  for  their  elucidation. 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  the  editor  to  ex- 
tract his  reference  to  this  pjint. 

'4  Such  typographical  errors  as  the  Edi- 
tor has  observed,  he  has  noticed  at  the 
end  of  his  Work ;  the  want  of  access  to 
books  for  references  in  cases  of  doubt, 
and  the  distance  of  the  press,  have  been 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  typographical  ac- 
curacy; he  is  conscious  of  certain  errors 
which  he  had  not  the  means  of  correcting; 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  believes  that  he 
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has  corrected  several,  which  were  in  the 
original  Work,  while  he  is  aware  that  with 
the  aid  of  the  proper  books  he  could  have 
corrected  more." — p.  vii. 

From  M.  Sillig's  prefatory  dedication 
we  select  two  or  three  explanatory  pas- 
sages. No  really  great  work  was  ever 
purely  original. 

"  Some,  who  compare  it  with  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Junius,  may  consider  it  defec- 
tive, inasmuch  as  it  does  not  embrace  sev- 
eral articles  mentioned  in  that  production. 
The  nature   and  reasons  of  the   various 
omissions  require  explanation.   In  the  first 
place,  I   have  discarded  all  those  names 
which  originated  in  the  corrupt  readings  of 
passages  since  restored  10  purity ;  and  I 
have  introduced  them   at  the  end  of  the 
Work  in  an  Appendix.     Thus,  if  a  reader 
should  seek  one  of  the  terms  Geladas,  Ela- 
das.  which  are  not  included  in  the  Diction- 
ary, he  may  turn  to  the  Appendix,  which 
will  guide  him  to  the  article  Ageladas,and 
in  this  article  he  will  learn  that  they  are 
only  corruptions  of  the  name  last  mention- 
ed.   If  an  Artist  has  been  styled  different- 
ly by    different    authors,  as  (Dinocrates, 
who  is  by  some  termed  Diodes,  by  others 
Stasicrates,  by  others  Dinochares,)  I  have 
given  his  history  in  the  Dictionary  under 
that  name  which  is  most  usual  and  ap- 
proved, and  the  other  appellations  I  have 
referred  to  the  Appendix.     Some  Artists 
were    called    into    existence    by    Junius, 
through    a    misapprehension    of   ancient 
Authors;  thus  'Mendaeus,'  which  properly 
signifies  'of,  or  belonging  to,  Menda,'  is  re- 
ceived by  him  as  the  name  of  an  individ- 
ual.    All  such  artists  I  have  of  course  re- 
jected.   I  have  excluded  also  all  mere  me 
chanics,  of  whom  a  large  number  was  in- 
troduced by  Junius,— all  inventors   of  in- 
struments,— all  Artists  celebrated  only  in 
mythology,  as  Agamedes,  Trophonius,  and 
the  fabulous  Deity  Vulcan  —all  who  lived 
at  Byzantium  after  the  division  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,— and  from  among  the  Artists 
known   only  by  means  of  Inscriptions,  I 
have  admitted  those  who  are  mentioned  on 
the  base  of  some  production,  (whether  the 
production  itself  is  extant  or  destroyed,)  as 
having  executed  it,  and  I  have  referred  to 
the  Appendix  all  whose  names  are  merely 
found    in    funeral    monuments.       I  have 
deemed  it  inconsistent,  likewise,  to  intro- 
duce in  separate   articles,   the    names  of 
countries  and   cities,  the  inhabitants    of 
which  were  remarkable  for  particular  arts, 
and  the  names  of  princes  who  patronised 
by  their  liberality.'  —Pref.  Ded.  p.  xiii. 

Again,  upon  a  point  utterly  hopeless,  we 
conceive, 

"A  distinction  is  made  between  scalptor 
and  sculptor  ;  but  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
dispute  among  the  learned,  in  what  the  pre- 


cise difference  between  these  terms  con- 
sists. Salmasius,  {ad  Solin.  p.  1101.  ed. 
Par.,  ad  Justin.  15,  4.)  and  Lessing.  {Epis. 
Rem.  Andq.  Spectant.  1,  140,  Berol.  1778,) 
contend  that  the  word  '  scalptor1  intimates 
'  an  engraver  on  precious  stones,'  while 
1  sculptor  '  precisely  corresponds  to  the 
English  term  'sculptor'  immediately  de- 
duced from  it.  Other  critics  equally  emi- 
nent, reject  this  opinion ;  and  Oudendorp 
maintains  that  the  verb  '  scalpo1  was  used 
in  reference  to  sculpture  less  finely  polish- 
ed, and  '  scul-po1  in  relation  to  that  which 
was  more  elegant  and  refined.  This  opin- 
ion is  supported  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  who  urges 
in  his  favor  that  the  Greeks  applied  their 
verbs  y\ipw  and  yXv^M,  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction of  meaning." — p.  xii. 

kC  Even  that  MS.  of  Pliny,  which  is  de- 
signated Reg.  I.,  of  the  full  value  of  which  I 
was  not  aware,  when  I  addressed  to  you 
my  Letter  from  Paris,  which  you  honored 
with  insertion  in  the  third  volume  of  your 
Amallhea, — considerably  varies  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  terms  before  us,  and  fre- 
quently interchanges  the  expressions, 
'  marmora  scalpsisse,' — '  marmora  sculp- 
sisseJ  In  one  passage,  which  appears  very 
suitable  to  the  present  inquiry,  '  Pasiteles 
plasticen  matrem  caelaturae  et  statuariae 
sculpturesque  dixit,'  (35.  12.  45  )  this  MS. 
exhibits  the  reading  just  stated,  while  all 
the  other  Parisian  MSS.  have  'scalpturae.'" 
— p.  xii. 

M.  Sillig  observes  further — 

"How  greatly  ancient  writers  differ  in 
their  modes  of  describing  particular  arts; 
a  circumstance  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
terms  -rrXaarai  and  iJictores,''  which  have 
been  excellently  explained  by  Welcker 
and  Jacobs,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
a  correct  edition  of  the  works  of  the  Phi- 
lostrati.  (See  also  Hemsterh.  Anecd.  1. 
1~.)  On  the  word  '  statuarUS  occurring  in 
the  title,  I  need  not  comment ;  but  some 
notice  should  be  taken  of  another  term, — 
— ■ ccelatores'  —  the  import  of  which  is  not 
so  definite  and  perspicuous.  This  word 
was  at  first  applied  to  those  who  made 
small  articles  of  metal,  and  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  those  who  worked  in  bas- 
relief,  whether  their  productions  were  of 
marble  or  of  metal.  As,  however,  the  term 
'  scidptor '  is  usually  applied  to  those  who 
carved  on  marble,  I  have  employed  the 
term  '  collator, ,'  '  engraver,'  in  relation  to  an 
artist  whose  attention  was  bestowed  on 
the  engraving  of  vases  and  similar  arti- 
cles."— pp.  xii.  xiii. 

We  must  now  give  our  readers  specimeus 
of  the  work  itself,  and  commence  with  the 
article  Senilis,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  and  which  we  grieve  to  find  omit- 
ted, even  to  the  name,  in  the  new  edition  of 
Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary,  enlarged 
as  this  is  with  most  material  information  for 
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the  scholar  from  all  preceding  editions,  and 
greatly  increased  in  size. 

"  Smilis,  one  of  the  most  ancient  artists 
of  Greece,  son  of  Euclides  of  jEgina,  con- 
temporary with  Daedulus,  whom,  however, 
he  did  not  equal  in  reputation.  He  exe- 
cuted many  wooden  statues,  the  most  ce- 
lebrated of  which  was  that  of  Juno  placed 
at  Samos, — a  work  noticed  by  Pans.  1.  c, 
Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  p.  13.  51.  Sylb.,  and 
Callimachus,  as  quoted  by  Euseb.  Pr.  E. 
3,  8,  in  the  following  passage: — " '<H!°a* 
ii  Kai  Zapiot  £v\tvov  cl^av  eiSos  (rather  «<W,  as 
Bentley  properly  remarks)  ws  tyw-  KaXXcpa^os: 

OSira*  CKt\yiov  tpyov  a?  $6avov  dXX'  liri  rcQfiov 

At)  vt6y\v<pov  cova£  Qtas  r)<rda  can's. 
QSe  yap  KaOiSpvovTO  Oeois  rare,  ical  yap  '  A.0f}vt]s 

'Ev  A(VJ<;>  Aavaos  \tiov  tdr/Kev  idog. 

The  restoration  of  this  very  corrupt  pass- 
age to  purity,  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  learned  men,  and  in  particular  of 
Bentley,  Fr.  Callim,.  105,  p.  457.  Ern.  In- 
stead of  oxftfuov,  Wesseling  {Probab.  34,) 
Valkenaer,  {Diatr.  215.)  and  Ernesti  have 
rightly  proposed  E/uXiov.  Receiving  this 
conjecture,  Bentley  suggests  the  following 
alteration  of  the  first  two  lines  : 

Owra)  E/iiXiov  tpyov  iv^oov,  dXX'  £7ri  rtdpov 
Arjvaiov  y\v<j>avM  a^oog  fjada  aavis. 

Probably,  however,  a  slight  change  pro- 
posed by  Thiersch,  {Epoch.  1.  Adnot.  7.) 
improves  this  emendation,  Ui  reO^  Arivaioj 
yivydvwv,  though  the  latter  critic  errs  in  sug- 
gesting as  the  concluding  part  of  the  se- 
cond verse,  <3  eta  wda  aavis,  and  as  the  fourth 
line, 

'Ev  A.iv8i>  Aavaos  \aav  iOiixe  Qpiras. 

Bentley  also  has  committed  an  error  in  pro- 
posing in  the  last  verse,  the  substitution  of 
kiov'  for  \elov..  My  own  opinion  is,  that  UoS 
should  be  retained,  because  it  signifies,  in 
the  best  writers,  ;  a  statue  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture,'  {Bockh.  Corp.  Inscr.  1.  248.)  and  this 
meaning  seems  to  be  powerfully  supported 
in  this  place,  by  the  lact,  that  Smilis  made 
statues  of  the  Hours  in  this  posture,  which 
will  be  afterwards  noticed.  The  word 
\rfovi  which  Toup  {ad  Longin.  365)  and 
Thiersch,  wished  to  change  into  Xdav,  signi- 
fies '  smooth,5  '  polished,'  and  thus  the 
phrase,  x£;w  ife,  means  '  a  well-polished 
statue  in  a  sitting  posture,' — an  import 
which  may  be  consistently  retained,  how- 
ever it  may  at  first  seem  to  be  opposed  to 
the  connection  of  the  passage,  because  it  is 
often  impossible  to  ascertain  from  a  frag- 
ment the  full  and  precise  meaning  which  a 
writer  intended  to  convey.  I  confess,  how- 
ever, that  the  term  Xaav  proposed  by  Toup, 
give*  a  very  consistent  sense  to  the  passage; 
for  if  it  is  received,  we  may  translate, c  Dan- 
aus  also  fixed  at  Lindus  a  stone,  in  the  place 
of  a  statue  of  Minerva?  The  entire  stanza 
of  Callimachus,  I  would  give  in  the  subjoin- 
ed form  : — 


Okw  TijiiXiov  tpyov  tvj-oov,  AXX'  ^7ri  rtQyuf 

Ai)vaio)  y\v<pav(>)v  a^oog  JJotfa  aavis. 
rQSc  KoBiipvovro  Qcovs  rdre'  xai  yap  'A.0fivtis 

'Ev  A.iv6(;>  Aavaos  Xeiov  WriKtv  ISos. 

"  Besides  the  statue  of  Juno  at  Samos, 
just  noticed,  Smilis  made  another  figure 
of  this  goddess,  which  was  fixed  at  Argos: 
it  is  slightly  adverted  to  by  Alhenag.  Leg. 
pro  Christ.  14.  p.  61.  Dechair,(see  Thiersch, 
I.e.  p.  7.)  He  made  also,  figures  of  the 
Hours  silting  on  Thrones,  which  were 
placed  in  the  Heraeum  in  EJis.  This  state- 
ment rests  on  Paus.  5.  17.  1.  compared 
with  7.  4.  5.  and  Thiersch,  p.  23  ;  and  the 
correction  of  "E^Xos  in  the  former  passage 
to  Lfi'iXis,  is  fully  established  by  Valkenaer 
Diatr.  215. 

"  The  age  in  which  Smilis  flourished  has 
been  accurately  investigated  by  Muller, 
JEgin.  98.  who  controverts  the  opinions  of 
Thiersch,  1.  c. ;  and  his  conclusion  is,  that 
this  artist  flourished  about  100  years  after 
the  fall  of  Troy,  so  that  the  general  re- 
mark of  Pausanias,  that  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Daedalus,  must  be  received 
with  some  restrictions. 

"  There  remains  one  passage  of  Pliny 
which  demands  our  attention.  In  36.  13. 
19.  this  historian  speaks  of  the  Labyrinth 
atLemnos,  and  mentions  as  the  artists  who 
made  it,  Zmilus,  Rholus,  and  Theodorus. 
The  last  of  these  will  be  afterwards  notic- 
ed ;  but  it  is  the  united  opinion  of  Thiersch, 
Muller,  and  Heyne,  {Opusc.  Acad.  T.  5.  p. 
342.)  that  the  words  '  Zmilus'  and  'Rholus' 
are  only  corruptions  of 'Smilis'  and  '  Rhce- 
cus.'  Now  if  we  are  to  refer  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Labyrinth  in  question,  to  the  age 
of  Theodorus  and  Bhozcus,  we  must  place 
it  about  Olymp.  1.,  but  as  Smilis  lived  long 
before  that  period,  a  very  considerable  dif- 
ficulty appears  to  be  created.  To  obviate 
it,  Muller,  (1.  c.  100,)  supposes  that  there 
were  two  artists  of  the  name  of  Smilis,  and 
adds  the  remark  that  this  name,  like  that 
of  Daedalus,  may  have  been  employed  to 
intimate  a  person  naturally  adapted  to  the 
arts,  and  regularly  trained  to  cultivate 
them.  In  this  observation  I  concur;  but 
if  it  is  deemed  preferable  to  refer  the  word 
'Smilim'  in 'Pliny,  to  the  well-known  ar- 
tist of  that  name,  and  to  suppose  only  one 
Smilis,  we  may  adopt  the  plausible  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  Labyrinth  was  commenced, 
but  left  imperfect,  by  Smiiis,  and  that 
about  200  years  afterwards  it  was  complet- 
ed by  Rhcecus  and  Theodorus." — pp.  119, 
120. 

We  next  quote  Daedalus — 
"  Daedalus  I.  In  treating  of  this  artist,  it 
is  requisite  first  to  mention,  that  the  state- 
ments of  ancient  writers  respecting  him, 
cannot  be  understood  as  exhibiting  the 
true  history  of  an  individual,  but  rather  as 
obscurely  intimating  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  in  Greece  ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  information,  which  is  afforded 
respecting  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the 
countries  in  which  he  lived,  seems  to  re- 
flect light  on  the  districts  in  which  the  arts 
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were  at  first  cultivated.  The  narrative  of 
Dlod.  S.  IV.  76—78,  respecting  Daedalus, 
is  to  a  great  extent,  fabulous;  and  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  portion  of  it, 
unless  confirmed  by  other  authority.  In 
this  article,  I  shall  first  adduce  the  state- 
ments of  ancient  authors  as  to  the  person- 
al history  of  the  artist  himself;- in  the  sec- 
ond place,  I  shall  notice  the  works  said  to 
have  been  executed  by  him ;  and  in  the 
third  place,  I  shall  consider  the  inventions 
which  he  is  considered  to  have  left  to  pos- 
terity. 

"In  noticing  the  information,  which  has 
reached  us,  of  the  personal  history  of  the 
artist  Daedalus,  the  name  itself  first  claims 
our  attention.  We  learn  from  Pans.  9.  3. 
2,  that  all  statues  and  images  were  an- 
ciently  styled  6ai6a\a,  and  as  this  designa- 
tion was  common  long  before  the  birth 
of  the  Athenian  artist,  it  is  inferred,  that 
the  name  Daedalus  was  given  to  him  on 
account  of  his  productions.  We  have 
many  similar  instances  of  names  given  to 
individuals,  to  show  either  the  origin  of 
particular  arts,  or  the  talents,  ingenuity, 
and  other  excellencies  of  the  artists.  Diod.S. 
(I  c.)  and  Pans.  7.  4.  5.  9.  3.  2,)  together  with 
other  writers,  state  that  he  was  born  in 
Attica,  but  Ausonius,  (Idyll.  12,  Techn.  Mos. 
301,)  and  Eustathius.  (ad.  II.  £.  592.)  desig- 
nate him  a  Cretan,  probably  because  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the 
island  of  Crete.  See  Paus.  8.  53.  3.— The 
correctness  of  the  assertion  that  Daedalus 
was  by  birth  an  Athenian,  is  evident  from 
various  considerations.  Thus  Philostratus. 
(Icon.  I.   16.   p.  27.  Jacobs,)  says  Atiroj  de  b 

Aai<5uXo$  arriKi^ci  ftev  ml  to  etdus,  ' vitipao(f>6v  ri  ical  tvvovv 
0\cttu)v'  arTiKi^ei  £e  /cat  avrd  to  a^fty/a.  —In  Plutarch, 

Thes.  18.  (on  which  passage  see  Leopold,) 
Theseus  mentions  his  cousin-german  Dae- 
dalus, as  the  son  of  Merope,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Erectheus;  and  hence  Diod. 
S.  places  this  artist  among  the  Erecthidte. 
— The  name  of  his  father  is  variously 
stated  by  different  authors,  Plato.  (Ion.  363.) 
and  Diod.  S.  designate  him  Meiiones ;  and 
in  partial  accordance  with  this  is  the  re- 
mark of  Paus.  (7.  4.  5,)  that  Daedalus  was 
descended  from  the  family  of  the  Melionidcc. 
Hyginus,  (Fab.  274.)  Suidas  (v.  TUpiiKos  b*»*,)\ 
Senilis  (ad  Virg.  Mn.  6.  14.)  Tzetzes  (Chil. 
I.  19,  XI,  379,)  and  the  Schol.  Plat.  Riep. 
VII.  p.  354.  14.  Bekk.,  mention  Eupalamus, 
as  the  father  of  Daedalus  ;  but  this  person 
is  said  by  Diod.  S.  to  have  been  his  grand- 
father. Pausanias.  (9,  3.  4.)  styles  the  fath- 
er of  the  artist  Palamao;  and  thus  we  have 
three  names,  contended  for  by  different 
authors,  all  of  which  imply  descent  from 
some  skilful  and  ingenious  person.  The 
Schol.  Plat.  (I.  c.)  calls  the  mother  of  Dae- 
dalus Phrasimede.  It  is  commonly  related, 
that  Daedalus  left  Attica,  after  he  had  mur- 
dered a  nephew,  by  hurling  him  from  some 
eminence,  under  the  influence  of  an  envi- 
ous fear,  lest  the  rising  talents  of  that 
young  man  should  rival  his  own;  and  that 
he  fled  to  the  island  of  Crete,  then  under 


the  government  of  Minos.  (Ovid.  Met.  8.  241, 
Sen.  I  c.  Hygin.  Fab.  39,  Paus.  1. 21.  6.  Suidas, 
I  c.)  This  king  of  Crete  was  disliked  by 
the  Athenians  for  reasons  sufficiently  ob- 
vious ;  and  on  the  contrary,  was  highly 
extolled  by  the  other  Greeks,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  Dorians  ;  facts,  which  inattent- 
ively considered,  have  led  some  to  suppose 
two  kings  of  this  name.  In  the  island  of 
Crete,  Daedalus  constructed  a  Bull,  and 
the  Labyrinth;  but  these  productions  are  so 
generally  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  them.  From  Crete  he  fled  to  Si- 
cily, placing  himself  under  the  protection  of 
Cocalus  the  king,  (Philisti  Fragm.  1.  p.  145. 
Giiller,)  and  there  too  was  he  employed  in 
erecting  several  great  architectural  works, 
some  of  which  were  extant  even  in  the 
time  of  Diodorus.  This  author  states  that 
he  died  in  Sicily  ;  but  others  mention  that 
he  went  to  iEgypt,  where  he  left  monuments 
of  his  ability.  (Scylax  Peripl.)  And  others 
again  assert,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
colony,  which  Aristaeus  established  in  Sar- 
dinia. This  complication  of  fables,  it  is 
not  within  the  design  of  this  article,  or  in- 
deed within  the  compass  of  my  ability,  to 
unravel ;  it  must  suffice  to  repeat  the  re- 
mark already  made,  that  under  the  name 
of  this  artist  are  concealed  facts  respecting 
the  origin  of  Grecian  art,  which  took  its 
rise  in  Attica,  and  then  spread,  in  different 
circumstances,  into  Crete  and  Sicily,  un- 
less indeed  we  conceive,  that  the  flight  of 
Daedalus  to  Crete  and  Sicily  was  invented 
with  a  view  to  intimate  the  implacable  ha- 
tred of  the  Ionians  and  the  Dorians.  The 
passage  of  Homer,  which  will  be  after- 
wards cited,  does  not  prove  the  antiquity  of 
the  assertions  in  question,  because  that 
passage  simply  states,  that  the  Ariadne  at 
Cnosus  was  made  by  Daedalus,  and  as  the 
name  of  Dccdalus,  is  of  extensive  applica- 
tion, it  may  have  been  used  by  Homer  in 
relation  to  any  artist  who  had  attained 
great  eminence.  There  are  many  particu- 
lars in  the  narrative  which  show  the  hatred 
of  the  Athenians  towards  Minos  ;  and  it  is 
particularly  observable,  that  the  names  of 
Theseus  and  Daedalus  are  associated  in 
the  account  of  the  Cretan  Labyrinth. 

''We  now  advance  to  the  enumeration 
of  the  works  ascribed  by  ancient  authors 
to  Daedalus.  And  in  the  first  place,  we 
must  notice,among  those  in  which  he  act- 
ed as  an  architect,  the  Cretan  Labyrinth 
made  by  him  in  imitation  of  that  in  ^gypt 
according  to  the  statements  of  Diod.  S. 
and  Pliny,  36.  13.  19.  He  erected  in  Crete, 
likewise,  the  temple  of  Britomarlis  (Solin, 
11.)  and  in  Sicily,  by  the  command  of  Co- 
calus, a  place  styled  Colymbtthra,  from 
which  the  river  Aiabo  empties  itself  into 
the  sea, — a  city  near  Agrigentum,  built  on 
a  rock,  and  strongly  fortified,— a  warm- 
bath  at  Selinus,  and  a  wall  on  Mount  Eryx. 
(Diod.  S.  1.  c.)  In  Sardinia  he  reared,  at 
the  request  of  Iolaus,  many  magnificent 
palaces,  which  existed  in  the  age  of  Dio- 
dorus.   He  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Ca- 
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pua,   (Sil.  Ital.  XII.  102,)  and  at  Cumae, 
(  Virg.  JEn.  6.  14.) 

"  Among  the  statues,  which  he  made, 
the  following  are  noticed  by  ancient  wri- 
ters : — 

"  1.  One  of  Hercules,  fixed  at  Thebes, 
{Paus.  9.  40.  2,)  dedicated  to  Hercules  by 
Daedalus  himself,  on  account  of  his  son 
Icarus  buried  by  him,  (9.  11.  2.  Apollod,  6. 
5.  2.)  probably  this  statue  is  referred  to  by 
Hesych.  v.  ir\a{at. 

"  2.  Statue  of  Trophonius,  kept  at  Leba- 
daea. 

"  3.  Statue  of  Britomartis,  fixed  at  Olus 
in  Crete. 

'•4.  Statue  of  Minerva,  placed  atCnosus. 

"  5.  One  of  Venus,  kept  at  Delos,  which 
was  presented  by  Dcedalus  to  Ariadne,  by 
her  to  Theseus,  by  Theseus  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Delos. 

"  6.  Another  statue  of  Hercules  as  naked, 
kept  at  Corinth.     Paus.  2. 4.  5. 

"  In  addition  to  those  statues,  all  of  which 
were  made  of  wood,  Daedalus  formed  sev- 
eral others,  which  have  perished  through 
the  ravages  of  time,  {Paus.  9.  40.  2,  a  pas- 
sage which  throws  great  light  on  8.  46.  2.) 
and  among  the  statues,  which  have  been 
lost,  was  one  of  Hercules,  which  stood  on 
the  boundary  of  Messenia  and  Arcadia, 
(S.  35.  2.)  Daedalus  carved  also  of  white 
marble,  a  very  celebrated  representation 
of  a  dance,  respecting  which  Paus.  says, 

Tlapa     tovtois     61     Ktxi  6     rr/?    'A.pia6vr]S    xppds,    ov  ical 
'Oftripos  iv  'IXiaSi  jivtiprip   LnotfiaaTO,   ineipyatrpipos  tar\v 

hri  Xcvkov  \Wov.  (This  passage  may  be  collat- 
ed with  8.  16. 2.  and  with  Philoslr.  Jun.  Imag. 

10.  p.   129.  Jacobs.     See  also  the  remarks 
ofOlearius  on  the  latter  place,  and  Heyne  ad 

11.  VII.  559.)  The  words  of  Homer  referred 
to  by  Paus.,  are  the  following : — 

'Kv  61  X°96v  noUiWe  irepiK\vrds  'A/icpiyvriets, 
Tw   ikcXov,  oiov  nor'  evl  K-pojcto?  EVpeit) 
Aa(6a\os  })<TKri(rep  Ka\\iir\oKdu.r,>  'A-piaSvy. 

"  Heyne  and  other  philologists  rightly  con- 
sider, that  this  was  a  piece  of  embossed  work; 
and  it  has  been  excellently  treated  of  by 
Thiersch,  (Epoch.  Art.  Gr.  I.  Adnot.  19.) 
Paus.  (1. 27.  1,)  ascribes  to  him  a  chariot  or 
seat,  which  he  styles  <%<w?  foXa^'a?,  and  thus  it 
is  evident  that  he  possessed  considerable 
talent  as  a  mechanic.  There  were  also  two 
statues  of  his  placed  in  the  islands  termed 
Electrides,  (Pseud-Aristot.  2,  1092,)  com- 
pared with  Stephen  B.  v.  ,H\eKTpi6ai  Nifaof,)  and 
Diana  Monogissa,  (Stepb.  B. v.  MovSyiaaa.) 

"  In  the  last  place  we  have  to  notice  the 
discoveries  with  which  Daedalus  is  said  to 
have  enriched  Grecian  art.  Those  general 
statements  of  his  consummate  ability,  which 
are  found  in  various  writers,  we  shall  not 
here  adduce,  because  they  suggest  nothing 
definite  or  explicit.  In  regard" to  the  statues 
commonly  ascribed  to  him,  Paus.  says,  (2. 

4.  5.)    Aa(6a\os  61  6n6aa  z'lpyaaaro,  droiriorepa  uiv    tan. 
t?/i/  oiptv,  lirmpiirci  6e  6pu>s  ti  tcai  tvQeov  rovrots.        The 

remark  is  compared  by  Thiersch  with  Plato 

Hipp.    Ma).,    Opp.  3.  281.        Top  Aa(6a\6p  facip 
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ot  di>6piavToirotol  pvv  ei  ytvoptvof  roiavr  eipyd^oiro,  oia 
tiv  d<p  up  roipofi'  ?o-^c,  KarayzXcHTTop  ap  elpai,  and  with 

Aristid.  Orat.  Plat.  I.  pro  Rhet.  2,  30,  Jebb. 

\Ji)6c\i  rdp   Aat6a"Xop    ov6i   rovs   avo>  davpd^ei   irapd   rdv 

<L*ct6iap.  It  is  well  known  that  Daedalus  made 
statues  in  th«  attitude  of  moving  forward, 
and  opened  the  eyes,  which  by  preceding 
artists  had  been  represented  as  closed;  and 
this  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  fabulous  state- 
ment invented  in  later  periods,  that  Daedalus 
communicated  motion  to  statues  by  an  infu- 
sion of  quicksilver.  (See  Plat.  Men.  97. 
St.  =384.  JBekk.,   Aristot.  Polit.  1.  4,  Anim. 

1,  4.  Suid.  v.  Aai6a\ov  Troiftpara.  See  also  Bot. 
tiger,  Andeutungen,  p.  49.)  Daedalus  is 
mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  the  saw,  axe, 
plumbline,  auger,  and  glue  ;  and  as  the  per- 
son who  first  introduced  masts  and  sails  into 
ships.  (Pliny,  1,  56.  T.  2,  p.  152.  156.  Brot., 
Varronis  Fragm.  p.  325.  Bip.) 

"  The  sons  of  this  artist  were  Icarus  and 
Tapyx,  Strabo  VI.  p.  279,  Mart.  Capella  VI. 
Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  p.  379,)  and  he  instruct- 
ed Endceus,  the  Athenian,  (Paus.  1.  26.  6.) 
Some  have  erred  greatly  in  representing 
Dipcenus  and   Scyllis  as  his  pupils,  (Paus. 

2.  14. 1,  coll.  3,  17.  6,)  because  we  know  from 
other  authorities,  that  these  artists  flourished 
about  Olymp.  50.  Among  the  contempora- 
ries of  Daedalus,  was  Similis  of  iEgina.  (Paus. 
7.  4.  4. ;)  so  that  from  those  two,  who  flou- 
rished about  the  time  of  Theseus  and  Minos, 
the  history  of  Grecian  art  must  be  considered 
to  commence." — p.  48 — 50. 

The  next  extract  we  conceive  deserves 
the  strongest  reprobation  : — 

4i  Polycharmus,  sculptor,  age  and  country 
uncertain.     Pliny  mentions  as  his  works,  ac- 
cording to  the  reading  generally  given,  ■  Ven- 
erem  lavantem  sese,  Dadalum  stantem,'  (36. 
5.  4.)     This  reading  is,  however,  far  from 
being  satisfactory ;   for  it  is  by  no  means 
probable,  that  the  artist  would  have  represen- 
ted Daedalus  in  an  erect  attitude.     To  reme- 
dy it,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  solo  au- 
thority of  Reg.  I.,  (for  all  the  other  Parisian 
MSS.  agree  with  the  received  text,)  which 
exhibits,  ■  Venerem  lavantem  sese  de  dalsa 
stantem.'    At  first  view,  these  words  present 
no  meaning  whatever,  but  they  may  lead  us 
to  the  following  conjectural  reading, — ^Ve- 
nerem lavantem   se,  sed    et  aliam  stantem 
Polycharmus  (fecit.")     In  order  to  perceive 
clearly  the  force  of  these  words,  and  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  Venus  represented  as 
washing  herself,  and   Venns  in  an   erect  atti- 
tude, we  have  only  to  recall  to  mind  several 
statues  of  this  goddess   having  the  first  of 
these  forms ;  and  we  may  appropriately  cite 
the  remarks  of  the  learned    Visconti  in   his 
List  of  the  Works  of  ancient  Art  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  King  of  France, — remarks 
offered  in  illustration  of  a  statue  of  Venus  of 
this  kind,  numbered  344  in  the  catalogue  just 
adverted  to,  but  698  in  that  of  Clarac  :  '  Po- 
lycharme,   sculpteur  Grec,  est  connu  pour 
avoir  fait  une   Venus  au  bain.    On  la  voyait 
k  Rome  du  temps  de  Pline.    La  conformite 
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du  sujet  traite  dans  cette  figure  pourraite 
faire  conjecturer  que  c'st  une  repetition  an- 
tique de  cet  original.'  I  remember,  likewise, 
to  have  seen  another  statue  of  Venus  washing 
herself,  made  of  Parian  marble,  below  the 
human  stature,  in  the  house  of  Schweigh- 
cBUser  the  Younger,  at  Strasburg;  and  I 
trust,  that  this  distinguished  literary  charac- 
ter, whose  kindness  I  have  often  experienced, 
will  no  longer  delay  to  favour  those  interes- 
ted in  the  arts,  with  a  description  of  this  stat- 
ue, and  a  very  handsome  brazen  one  of  Mer- 
cury, now  in  his  possession." — p.  101. 

Now  we  cannot  conceive,  in  spite  of  the 
ingenuity  thus  displayed,  and  the  room  for 
its  introduction  so  ingeniously  made,  why 
Daedalus  should  not  have  been  represented 
standing  and  in  repose,  especially  in  contra- 
distinction to  Venus  washing  herself.  Ancient 
Greece  was  not  like  modern  America  we 
believe,  where  persons  in  the  act  of  walk- 
ing,  it  is  affirmed,  occasionally  melt  away 
with  the  heat,  and  leave  only  their  clothes 
to  terminate  the  journey.  This  might  have 
been  the  case  with  the  statue  in  question  had 
Polycharmus  represented  him  flying;  but 
unless  this  dissolution  was  the  artist's  object, 
there  is  no  reason  that  we  can  discover  why 
Daedalus  might  not  occasionally  have  been 
allowed  to  stand,  like  other  men. 

The  discovery  of  de  dalsd,  whatever  that 
may  be,  in  the  Parisian  MS.,  can  little  assist 
the  case,  unless  M.  Sillig  had  at  the  same 
time  discovered  its  meaning  also.  At  the 
first  view,  M.  Silling  confesses,  "these  words 
present  no  meaning  whatever  ;"  and  we  do 
not  think  the  matter  much  improved  by  his 
effort  at  second  sight.  That  the  two  letters 
in  Pliny  (&c),  or  even  the  seven  in  the  MS. 
quoted,  should  afford  room  for  almost  as 
many  words,  and  making  the  author  mean 
the  reverse  of  what  he  says,  is  a  mark  of 
intrepidity  in  the  subject  of  emendations  be- 
fore which  we  must  reluctantly  confess 
Markland  and  Elmesley  must  hide  their  di- 
minished heads,  in  spite  of  the  editor's  com. 
pliment.  We  do  not  venture  upon  any  such 
abnegation  on  the  part  of  Heyne,  keeping  in 
mind  the  somewhat  insidious  courtesy  of 
Porson  towards  that  distinguished  scholar, 
namely,  that  he  should  have  left  a  certain 
difficulty  to  him  with  the  greatest  confidence 
if  he  had  shown  as  much  skill  in  simplifying 
the  doubtful  as  he  had  in  confusing  the  clear. 
We  ourselves  should  recommend  M.  Sillig, 
instead  of  effacing,  to  leave  Dsedalus  as 
Pliny,  and  probably  Polycharmus  also  left 
him,  standing,  in  the  passage. 

We  cannot  refer,  however,  to  the  gratui- 
tous correction  made  by  M.  Sillig  of  Pliny's 
text  in  this  instance,  without  noticing  another 
alteration,  improvement  we  cannot  call  it, 
which  immediately  precedes  it  in  the  extracts 


from  that  author  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
subjoined  from  the  German  writer's  emen- 
dations. In  the  original  it  stands  thus,  com- 
mencing with  a  statue  of  Apollo  : — 

"  Eum,  qui  citharam  in  eodern  templo  te- 
net, Timarchides  fecit.  Intra  Octavise  vero 
porticus  in  sede  Junonis,  ipsam  Deam  Dio- 
nysius  et  Polycles  :  aliam  Venerem  eodem 
loco  Philiscus.  Ceetera  signa  Praxiteles. 
Item  Polycles  et  Dionysius,  Timarchidis  filij, 
Iovem,  qui  est  in  proxima  sede,  fecerunt.  " — 
Pliny,  1.  36. 

It  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  passage  to 
which  we  would  point  attention  signifies,  that 
Dionysius  and  Polycles,  in  conjunction, 
wrought  the  statue  of  Juno,  in  her  temple  ; 
and  that  another  statue  of  Venus,  in  the 
same  place,  was  made  by  Philiscus.  This 
sense  is  so  obvious,  that  to  our  humble  com- 
prehension it  did  not  even  require  to  establish 
it  that  following  passage,  where  Dionysius 
and  Polycles  are  specified  as  brethren,  and 
as  jointly  forming  the  image  of  Jupiter  also. 
M.  Sillig,  however,  having  forcibly  given  the 
statue  of  Juno  to  the  one,  and  that  of  Venus 
to  the  other;  though  the  word  aliam,  we  sub- 
mit, refers  simply  to  the  word  statue,  under- 
stood, and  is  placed  in  apposition  with  Vene- 
rem ;  leaves  out  in  the  subsequent  passage 
the  repetition  of  the  two  brethren's  names, 
rendered  imperatively  necessary  from  the  in- 
tervention of  two  otherstatuaries  in  the  inter- 
mediate passage,  in  order  to  designate  Diony- 
sius and  Polycles  as  the  sons  of  Timarchides; 
and  thus  transfers  the  parent  of  these  last  to 
Philiscus  and  Pasiteles,  if  to  any  body.  We 
give  his  emendated  reading  of  the  whole. 

"  Eum,  qui  citharam  in  eodem  templo  te- 
net, Timarchides  fecit ;  intra  Octaviae  vero 
porticus,  in  aede  Iunonis,  ipsam  deam  Dio- 
nysius, et  Polycles  aliam,  Venerem  eodem 
loco  Philiscus,  cetera  signa  Pasitiles.  Ti- 
marchidis filii  Iovem,  qui  est  in  proxima 
aede,  fecerunt ;  Pana  et  Olympum  luctantes, 
eodem  loco  Heliodorus,  quod  est  alterum  in 
terris  symplegma  nobile ;  Venerem  lavantem 
se,  sed  et  aliam  stantem  Polycharmus.  " — 
p.lx. 

We  take  another  instance  of  this  system  of 
most  extraordinary  misconceptions,  serving 
only,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  for  introducing  a 
discussion  or  dissertation  utterly  useless,  and 
proving  how  learning  itself  is  benefitted  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  common  sense  at 
times. 

"  Euthycrates,  distinguished  statuary,  flou- 
rished in  Olymp.  120,  son  and  pupil  of  Lysip- 
pus,  Pliny  (34.  8.  19,)  Is  constantiam  patris 
potius  remulatus  quam  elegantiam,  austero 
maluit  genere  quam  jucundo  placere.  Ita- 
que  optime  express  it  Herculem  Delphis,  et 
Alexandrum,  Thespin  Venatorem  et  Thespiadas  : 
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Prcclium  equestre,  simulacrum  Trophoniiad  Ora- 
culum,  Quadrigas  Medea  complures,  Equum 
cum  Fiscinis,  Canes  Venantium."  The  read- 
ing of  the  passage  is  given  by  Harduin,  Bro- 
tier,  and  others  ;  but  there  are  many  difficul- 
ties connected  with  it,  and  which  press,  in 
particular,  on  the  concluding  words.  In  the 
first  sentence,  Reg.  I.  presents  the  more  ele- 
gant reading,  •  Conslantiam  poiius  imitatus  pa- 
tris  quam  elegantiam. '  Then  it  appears,  that 
for  the  terms  •  Thespin  *  and  '  Thespiadas,  ' 
which  interpreters  have  been  unable  to  ex- 
plain satisfactorily,  we  should  substitute 
*  Thestin, '  and  '  Thestiadas,  '  because  these 
words  have  been  frequently  interchanged  by 
transcribers,  Markl.  ad  Stat.  Silv.  3.  1.  42,  p. 
257,  Heyne  Obs.  ad  Apollod.  p.  47.  136.)  That 
the  sons  of  Thestis,  viz.  Prothus  and  Come- 
tes,  (Paus.  8. 44.  4.)  were  distinguished  hunts- 
men, is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  they  were 
present  at  the  Calydonian  hunt,  in  which 
they  were  killed  by  Meleager.  Thus  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  their  father  also  was  a 
celebrated  huntsman  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  to  what  particular  hunt  the  paint- 
ing of  Euthycrates  referred.     The  opinion  of 


and  anxiety.  In  the  first  place  instead  of 
*  Medece,'  which  in  Cod.  Voss.  is  written 
'Medei,'  I  would  read  'in  Elide,'  a  phrase 
which  may  be  understood  either  of  the  dis- 
trict termed  Elis,  so  as  to  refer  particularly 
to  Olympia,  or  of  the  city  of  Elis.  The  in- 
sertion of  a  preposition  before  the  name  of  a 
town,  is  a  usage  frequent  among  later  wri- 
ters, and  even  among  those  of  the  golden  age, 
(Munckerad  Hygin.  Fab.  10,  Gronov.  ad  Liv: 
Epit.  102,  Oudend.  ad  Frontin.  Strateg.  3.  11.  5. 
p.  412,  ed.  alt.)  and  such  a  usage  has  place 
in  Pliny,  34.  3.  8,  'in  Cyme  dicaverat;'  34.  8. 
19, ■  in  Pario  colonia.'  Of  the  truth  of  this 
conjecture  I  am  confident ;  but  that  which  I 
am  about  to  mention,  is  more  liable  to  sus- 
picion. The  reading  of  Cod.  Voss.  is  ^Equin- 
cuMFuscrais  ;  instead  of  which  I  have  conjec- 
tured Atqueinunadeumcumfuscinis.  An  at- 
tentive inspection  of  these  two  phrases,  will 
show  that  the  alteration  is  by  no  means  vio- 
lent; for  deum  may  have  been  omitted 
through  its  nearness  to  cum,  a  corruption  of 
which  several  instances  are  given  by  Heins. 
ad  Ovid.  Fast.  1.  287,  Markl  ad  Stat.  Silv.  1.  3. 
50.  p.  190.  Dresd.  The  same  reason  may 
Heyne,  (p.  136,)  that  the  daughters  'of  Thes-  j  account  for  the  omission  of  Una,  or  we  may- 


pis,  who  became  pregnant  by  Hercules,  were 
the  subjects  of  this  painting,"  is  certainly  er- 
roneous ;  for  such  subjects  were  not  chosen 
by  the  Greeks  for  their  paintings.     In  the 
next  place,  the  words  '  quadriga  Medeae  com- 
plures, '  cannot  but  create  surprise.     We  may 
ask,  '  Is  Medea  said  to  have  been  ever  borne 
through  the  air  ? '  or  even  if  this  be  allowed, 
can  we  suppose  that  Euthycrates  painted 
many  chariots  of  Medea  1     Then  also  the  ex- 
pression employed,  is  not  that  required   to 
convey  the  idea  of  Medea  carried  through 
the  air  :  we  should  have  had  '  Medea  in  quad- 
riga, '  not   '  quadrigee    Medece.  ' — The    words 
which  follow,  4  equum  cum  fiscinis, '  are  ridicu- 
lous ;  and   the  attempt  of  Harduin  to  defend 
them,  has  altogether  failed.     The  closing  ex- 
pression,   likewise,  c  canes  venanlium,  '  is  in- 
consistent.    From  the  statement  of  these  dif- 
ficulties, we  must  now  proceed  to  the  correc- 
tion of  the  passage  ;  and  to  commence  with 
the  last  expression,  which  can  be  rectified 
more  easily  than  the  others,  we  propose  to 
alter  it  to  '  canem  venaticum,  '  on  the  sole  au- 
thority of  Codex.  Voss. — In  the.  preceding 
phrase,  all  the  Parisian  MSS.  and  those  of 
Gronovius  exhibit  'fuscinis  '  instead  of  '  fisci. 
nis  ;  '  and  that  term  is  certainly  preferable, 
though  its  connection  with  the  context  is  not 
very  clear.     As  it  respects  the  expression, 
{  quadrigas  Medeae  complures,  *  the  Paris  MSS. 
support  this  reading,   but  Acad,  has  •  quadri- 
gas Mede  cum  plures  equin  cum  fucinis,  'and 
Voss.  •  quadrigas  Medei  complures  aequin  cum 
fuscinis.     On  the  authority  of  these  readings, 
J.  F.  Gronovius  proposes  two  corrections  of 
the  passage,  neither  of  which  is  likely  to  be 
generally  approved  :  '  quadrigas  in  cedes  com- 
plures, Neptunum  cum  fuscinis,'-—'  quadrigas  in 
cedes  complures  seque  cum  fuscinis. 

If  my  own  conjectures  as  to  the  true  lec- 
tion of  this  passage  are  required,  I  will  state 
them,  though  not  without  considerable  doubt 


suppose  that   a 
character  i,   to 


transcriber  employed  the 
intimate  this  word,  which 
character  could  have  been  easily  blended 
with  it.  The  signification  of  the  clause  thus 
altered,  involves  a  much  greater  difficulty, 
because  there  is  no  clear  and  certain  instance 
in  which  Neptune  is  represented  with  two 
tridents ;  but  that  the  clause  does  refer  to 
Neptune,  is  evident  from  the  very  word 
'fuscinis,''  as  Gronovius  has  properly  observ- 
ed. Euthycrates  made  also  several  statues 
of  Prostitutes,  (Talian.  Orat.  in  Grccc.  52.  p. 
114.  Worth.)  By  some  he  is  mentioned  as 
the  tutor  of  Xenocrales." — pp,  59,  60. 

We  must  observe  that  the  change  to 
Thestis  and  Thestiadas,  the  king  and  prin- 
ces of  Pleuro,  is  scarcely  open  to  question, 
but  that  Pliny  makes  no  mention  of  a  hunt, 
only  of  the  hunter,  which  by  no  means  im- 
plies a  chace  at  the  time.  The  doubt  here 
is  therefore  superfluous.  Of  Medea  we 
may  say,  that  if  there  was  a  necessity  for 
her  being  carried  through  the  air,  this  she 
undoubtedly  was,  by  her  dragons,  to  avoid 
the  rage  of  Jason.  There  can  be  no  reason 
why  the  painter  should  not  have  painted  se- 
veral pictures  of  the  chariot  of  Medea,  and 
Pliny  evidently  asserts  this  when  he  puts 
quadriga  in  the  genitive  case,  and  govern- 
ing also  Medea  in  the  same  case.  *  The 
very  context  absolutely  requires  this  sense, 
for  the  word  complures,  governing  quadrigee, 
governs  also  equum,  which  is  but  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  genitive  plural.  The  word  fus- 
cinis, which  we  consider  the  correct  reading, 
need  offer  no  difficulty  whatever  now  ;  for 

*  "  Many  chariots  of  Medea, "  the  Paris  MS. 
reading,  is  far  more  ridiculous  than  any  thing  in 
the  common  text. 
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as  Euthycrates  painted  several  pictures  of 
Medea's  chariot,  he  also  painted  several  of 
horses  with  tridents  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  in 
Neptune's  contest  with  Minerva.  We  have 
seldom  met  with  so  gratuitous  a  set  of  diffi- 
culties as  here  started  ;  and  the  last  we  shall 
come  to  is  no  less  deserving  the  epithet ; 
Canes  venaniium  is  perfectly  correct  and  in- 
telligible ;  the  former  being  the  accusative 
case,  like  Herculem,  Alexandrum,  Prcelium, 
Thestin.  It  is  in  fact  in  apposition  with 
them,  and  not  with  the  quadriga?  and  equum, 
for  Pliny  does  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
were  several  pictures  of  dogs  of  hunters. 
Unless  such  difficulties  and  such  conjectural 
solutions  absolutely  stared  us  in  the  face, 
we  should  be  tempted  to  consider  them  im- 
possible. 

Of  the  notice  that  Phradmon  is  spelt 
Phrammo  in  the  MSS.  we  take  advantage 
to  observe  that  this  sinking  the  first  of  two 
consonants  into  the  second,  is  a  principle  in 
nature,  as  regards  speech,  everywhere,  and 
obtains  abundantly  as  a  rule  ;  for  instance, 
in  Sanscrit  and  Arabic.  We  turn  to  the 
edition  of  Pliny  by  Gelenius,  1513,  even, 
and  there  find  this  word  spelt  Phragmon,  as 
by  Pausanias  Phradmon,  and  also  find  Po- 
lycletus  specified  immediately  before  him 
and  after  Ageladas  and  Callon,  87th  Olym- 
piad. 

We  give  some  portions  of  the  life  of  Phi- 
dias, as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  learn- 
ing, talent  and  zeal  in  elucidating  the  nicer 
points  of  antiquity  : — 

"  Pliny  (34.  8.  19,)  observes,  that  he  flou- 
rished in  Olymp.  84;  and  the  reason  of  this 
statement  is  obvious.  In  the  period  in  ques- 
tion Pericles  became  the  leading  statesman 
of  Athens,  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  ad  a.  444 
and  429,)  and  immediately  procured  the  for- 
mation of  many  illustrious  works  of  art,  some 
of  which  were  executed  by  Phidias  himself, 
and  others  were  made  under  his  inspection. 
In  the  third  year  of  Olymp.  85,  B.  C.  438, 
while  Theodorus  was  archon,  Pericles  dedi- 
cated in  the  Parthenon  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Minerva,  composed  of  ivory  and  gold, 
(Euseb.  ad  h.  a.)  and  this  fact  confirms  the 
statement  of  Pliny,  or  rather  of  the  writer 
whose  testimony  Pliny  approved,  because  it 
shows  that  Phidias  must  have  commenced 
this  very  laborious  performance  in  Olymp. 
84.  A  different  account,  however,  seems  to 
be  given  by  Philochorus,  as  quoted  by  the 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac.  604.)" 

"  We  must  first  observe,  that  there  never 
was  an  archon  of  the  name  of  Scythodorus, 
and  that  the  term  ?±Kv0o6dJpov  must  be  an  error 
of  the  Scholiast,  or  of  a  transcriber,  who  find- 
ing in  Philochorus  the  word  UvdoSupov  and 
conceiving  that  it  involved  difficulty,  intro- 
duced a  new  archon,  who  should  be  consi- 
dered as  ruling  b.  c.  429, — a  year  in  which 
Pericles  was  dead.    These  views  are  advan- 


ced by  Palmer,  (Exercit.  746,)  and  are  ap- 
proved by  Corsini,  (Fast.  Att.  3,  p.  217;)  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  another  opinion  of 
Palmer — that  UvdoSwpov,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  passage,  should  be  changed  to 
Qeodupov — is  equally  satisfactory  and  proba- 
ble. The  design  of  the  proposed  alteration 
is  to  reconcile  Philochorus  and  Eusebius  ; 
but  Heyne  has  properly  remarked,  (  Antiq. 
Anfs.  1,  197,)  that  Philochorus,  in  narrating 
the  transactions  of  the  archonship  of  Pytho- 
dorus,  had  in  view  not  the  statue  of  Minerva 
made  by  Phi_dias,  but  the  accusation  brought 
against  the  artist,  and  that  he  adverted  to  the 
former  only  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  The 
correctness  of  this  method  of  understanding 
the  passage  will  be  evident  on  attentive  in- 
quiry ;  and  thus  the  first  remark  of  Philo- 
chorus must  be  considered  to  imply,  that 
Phidias  died  in  Olymp.  87.  1,  b.  c.  432,— a 
circumstance  confirmed  by  the  second  Scho- 
lium adduced,  when  the  stops  are  correctly 

arranged,    <-JS  ^i\6^opos  (prjai  hri  HvdoSwpov  ap^ovrog, 

and  there  is  consequently  no  contradiction 
between  Eusebius  and  Philochorus.  (See 
the  remarks  of  Muller  I.  c.)" 

£t  I  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  time, 
in  which  Phidias  made  his  statue  of  Jupiter 
Olympius.  This  statue  is  thought  by  most 
critics,  as  Heyne,  (Antiq.  Anfs.  1,  203,)  and 
Meyer  (ad  Winckelm,  6.  2.  66,  Hist.  Art.  1, 
61,)  to  have  been  formed  before  that  ot Miner- 
va placed  in  the  Parthenon  ;  but  Corsini, 
(I.e.)  Midler,  and  Hirtius,  (Annal.  Crit. 
Liter.  Berol.  1827,  p.  241,)  have  correctly- 
adopted  the  opposite  opinion,  and  this  deci- 
sion is  supported  by  Winckelm." 

"  I  must  remove  some  difficulties  which 
may  arise  from  the  account  of  the  accusation 
of  Phidias, — a  fact  adverted  to  by  Plutarch 
(Pericles,  13,)  Philochorus  (in  the  passages 
already  cited,)  Diod.  S.  (12.  39.)  All  these 
writers  agree,  that  Phidias  was  accused  of 
embezzling  some  of  the  gold  entrusted  to 
him  for  the  statue  of  Minerva  ;  but  they  dif- 
fer as  to  the  time  in  which  the  accusation 
was  brought.  Philochorus  states  that  Phi- 
dias, after  his  trial  and  condemnation,  fled 
to  the  Eleans,  among  whom  he  constructed 
his  statue  of  Jupiter,  and  by  whom,  as  some 
understand  the  passage,  he  was  killed,  as  if 
in  return  for  his  services  as  an  artist.  But 
as  Philochorus  does  not  intimate,  either  in 
the  former  or  the  latter  passage  adduced, 
that  any  theft  was  committed  by  Phidias  in 
making  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  it  appears 
strange  and  inconsistent  that  Phidias  should 
have  been  punished  with  death  by  the  Ele- 
ans ;  and  as  neither  Plutarch,  nor  Diodorus 
S.,  nor  even  Pausanias,  has  at  all  adverted 
to  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  Eleans,  I  re- 
gard the  words,  &rd  'HXefwv,  usually  inserted 
in  the  passage  of  Philochorus,  as  a  ridiculous 
interpolation  of  the  Scholiast.  Philochorus 
could  not  have  designed  to  make  the  state- 
ment in  question  ;  and  in  the  latter  passage, 
where  he  repeats  his  narrative  respecting  the 
statue  of  Minerva,  he  adverts  to  the  violent 
death  of  Phidias,  but  does  not  state  that  it 
was  inflicted  by  the  Eleans.     The  words  *-' 
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at™*  can  only  be  understood  respecting  the 
Athenians,  since  Athens  had  just  before  been 
expressly  mentioned.  Away,  then,  with  the 
second  embezzlement  attributed  by  some  re- 
cent critics  to  Phidias  !  Away,  too,  with  the 
supposition,  that  the  Eleans  inflicted  on  Phi- 
dias the  punishment  of  death  !  To  the  state- 
ment of  Philochorus,  or  of  the  Scholiast,  who 
cites  his  words,  respecting  the  flight  of  Phi- 
dias, after  his  impeachment  and  condemna- 
tion, to  the  Eleans,  we  must  oppose  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Plutarch."     *    *     *    * 

"  Here  we  have  nothing  respecting   the 
condemnation  of  Phidias  on  the  charge  of 
theft,— nothing  respecting  his  flight,  and  his 
statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  as  consequent  on 
it.     It  is  explicitly  stated  that  Phidias,  after 
refuting  the  charge   of  embezzlement,  was 
condemned  on  the  ground  of  having  acted 
irreverently,  in  connecting  his  own  figure, 
with  that  of  Pericles,  with  the  hand  of  the 
goddess, — and  that  he  died  in  imprisonment, 
though   it  is  left  uncertain  whether  he  was 
merely  confined,  or  was  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tual infliction  of  punishment.     Diod.  S.  (12, 
39,)  so  far  agrees  with  Plutarch,  as  to  men- 
tion the  refuted  charge  of  embezzlement ; 
and  there  are  many  considerations  to  prove 
the  great  probability  of  the  narrative  of  Plu- 
tarch.  Heyne  {Antiq.  Aufs.  1,  197,)  remarks, 
on  the  authority  of  Philochorus  and  Helio- 
dorus  as  cited  by  Harpocratio,  (v.  HpoiroXaia 
ravra,)  that  the  Propylcca  were  commenced, 
while  Euthymenes  was  archon,  in    Olymp. 
85,  4,  b.  c.  437,  and  finished  during  the  ar- 
chonship  of  Apseudes,  in  Olymp.  86,  4,  b.  c. 
433.     As  the  completion  of  the  vestibule  of 
the  Athenian  citadel  was  considered  to  ren- 
der the  citadel  itself  perfect,  the  statement 
of  the  entire  expenses  incurred  was  in  this 
year  presented  to  the  Uyiarai.    After  this  pe- 
riod we  have  no  mention  of  any  public  work 
projected  by  Pericles  ;  nor  indeed  could  this 
statesman  afterwards  engage  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city,  because  the  Peloponnesian 
War  immediately  arose.      Thus  we  have  an 
explanation  of  the  fact,  that  Phidias  was  im- 
peached in  the  year  in  which   Pythodorus 
held  the  office  of  archon,  and  the  whole  se- 
ries of  facts  becomes  perspicuous  and  con- 
sistent." 


The  space  we  have  already  devoted  to 
this  subject  precludes  us  from  noticing  with 
the  praise  we  should  otherwise  bestow  upon 
them,  the  articles  Agoracritus,  Antenor, 
Lysippus,  Polygnotus,  Ageladss,  Mico,  &c. 
The  last-mentioned  artist  was  fined  by  the 
Athenians,  because  in  his  painting  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Marathon  he  represented  the  Persians 
as  larger  men  than  the  Greeks — a  fact 
which,  if  correct,  was  mortifying  to  the  na- 
tional vanity  of  the  nation  in  general,  though 
enhancing  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  victory 
itself. 

We  cannot  however  pass  over  the  name 
of  Praxiteles  : — 


the  greatest  eminence,  flourished  together 
with  Euphranor  in  Olymp.  104.  This  is  ex- 
pressly asserted  by  Pliny,  34,  8,  19,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  following  remark  of  Pans. 

8.  9.   1.      Hpa^iri\rii  il   to.    ayaKftara  eipydcaro   t^itt? 

AXKaiiLvnv  wrcpov  ytvta  (see  Alcamenes.)  Vilruvius, 
VII.  Prccf.  8.  13,  mentions  Praxiteles  as 
having  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the 
Mausoleum  ;  and  from  this  statement  we 
must  infer  that  he  was  living  in  Olymp.  107. 
(AmaUh.  3,  286.)  The  city  in  which  he  was 
born  is  uncertain.  Cedrenus  (Annal.  265,)  no- 
tices him  as  one  of  Cnidus  ;  but  this  is  evi- 
dently a  mistake,  arising  perhaps  from  the 
previous  mention  of  the  statae  of  Venus  at 
Cnidus.  Meyer  {ad  Winck.  Opp.  6,  2,  162,  Hist. 
Art.  Gr.  2,  101,)  contends  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Andros,  and  adduces,  in  confirmation 
of  this  opinion,  an  epigram  of  Damagetas  in 
Anihol.  Palat.  7.  355.  But  no  one  who  peruses 
this  epigram,  free  from  the  influence  of  ^re- 
ceived opinion,  can  view  it  as  establishing 
this  conclusion. — 

Tltjv  i\apav  <[>c)vf)v  Kal  rt/itov,  w  irapiovres, 
Tcj  ^pr/oro)  %aipciv  ciirart  Tlpa^irtKei' 

Hv  <T  o)  'vrjp  Moiktwi'  iKavr)  jjtepls,  *l3e   i^ap*  oivco 
Kojjyvoj'  a>  xaipois  "A.v6pie  Upa^ireXes. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  speaks  indeed  of 
some  Praxiteles  of  Andros ;  but  the  name 
Praxiteles  was  exceedingly  common  among 
the  Greeks.  Our  attention  must  be  directed, 
then,  to  other  sources  of  information  as  to 
the  country  of  the  artist  under  notice  ;  and 
there  is  a  passage  of  Propertius,  the  true  read- 
ing of  which  has  formed  a  subject  of  much 
critical  inquiry,  which  may  throwsome light 
on  the  subject.  The  verse  in  question  (3.  7. 
16,)  is  thus  given  by  Burmann; — 

4  Praxitelem  Parius  vindicat  urbe  lapis.' 

This  reading,  however,  is  properly  discar- 
ped  by  Lachmann.  Every  good  MS.  ex- 
hibits "  propria  ;"  and  this  has  led  Brouck- 
husius  and  LachmannXo  read  "paria,"  though 
it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  how  "paria" 
should  be  universally  corrupted  to  "  propria." 
For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  reading  of 
MSS.  ;  and  I  would  explain  the  word  •  lapis' 
as  designating  alone  the  Parian  marble,  and 
the  phrase '  propria  urbe,'  as  pointing  out  the 
capital  of  the  island  of  Paros.  Thus  read 
and  explained,  the  verse  implies  that  Praxit- 
eles was  a  native  of  Paros,  and  that  by  his 
skill  in  the  arts,  he  obtained  there  the  greatest 
influence. 

"  There  are  two  passages  of  Pliny,  relat- 
ing to  this  artist,  which  I  will  adduce,  recti- 
fying the  text  according  to  the  evidence  of 
MSS.,  and  illustrating  the  statements  which 
they  contain.  The  former  is  34.  8.  19,  in 
which  Praxiteles  is  noticed  as  a  statuary  : — 
M  '  Praxiteles  marmore  felicior,  ideo  et 
clariorfuit.  Fecit  tamen  ex  sere  pulcher- 
rima  opera  :  Proserpxnoz  Raptum,  item  Cat- 
asrusam  ;*  et  Liberum  Patrem  et   Ebrieta- 


*'■  Praxiteles  I,  statuary,   and  sculptor  of 


*  "  The  import  of  the  word  '  Catagusam'  has 
been  mistaken  by  Harduin  ad  loc.,  and  Meyer 
Hist.  Art.  2.  112,  who  apply  it  to  Ceres  leading 
back  her  daughter.     This  idea  would  obviously 
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tern  nobilemque  una  Satyrum,  quem  Grseci 
Periboctonf  cognominant.  Signa  etiam,  quae 
ante  Felicitatis  aedem  fuere,  Verier emque, 
quae  cum  ipsa  aede  incendio  cremata  est 
Claudii  principatu,  marmorese  illi  suae  per 
terras  innlytae  parem.  Item  kitephusam, 
Spilumenen,  CEnophorum,  Harmodium  et 
Aristogitonem  Ty rannicidas,  quos  a  Xerxe 
Persarum  rege  captos  victa  Perside  Atheni- 
ensibus  remisit  Magnus  Alexander.^  Fecit 
et  Puherem  Apollinem  subrepenti  Lacertce 
eominus  Sagitta  insidiantem,  quem  Sauroc- 
tonon  vocant.  Spectantur  et  duo  signa  ejus 
adfectus  exprimentia,  Flentis  Matronce  et 
Meretricis  Gaudentis.  Hanc  putant  Phry- 
nen  fuisse,  deprehenduntque  in  ea  amorem 
artificis,  et  mercedem  in  vultu  meretricis. 
Habet  simulacrum  et  benignitas  ejus.  Cal- 
amidis  enim  quadrigae  aurigam  suum  impo- 
suit,  ne  melior  in  equorum  effigie,  defecisse 
in  homine  crederetur.' 

"  The  other  passage  of  Pliny,  in  which 
Praxiteles  is  treated  of  as  a  sculptor,  is  36. 
5.4:— 

"  '  Praxiteles  aetatem  inter  statuarios  dixi- 
mus,  qui  marmoris  gloria  superavit  etiam 
semet.  Opera  ejus  sunt  Athenis  in  Cerami- 
co  ;§  sed  ante  omnia,  et  non  solum  Praxitelis, 
verum  et  in  totoorbe  terrarum,  Venus,  quam 
ut  viderent,  multi  navigaverunt  Cnidum.*'  " 

The  lines  immediately  following  we  sep- 
arate from  the  preceding  portion  in  order 
to  point  them  out  as  an  additional  instance 
of  learned  oversights,  as  we  shall  presently 
show  from  the  notes : — 

"  ■  Duas  fecerat,simulque  vendebat,  alteram 
velaia  specie,  quam  ob  id  quidem  prsetulerunt, 
quorum  conditio erat,  Coi,  cum  alteram  etiam 
eodem  pretio  detulisset,  severum  id  ac  pud- 
icum  arbitrantes  ;  rejectam  Cnidii  emerunt, 
immensa  differentia  fam©.' " 

After  details  so  interesting,  it  is  painful 
to  recur  to  a  note  like  the  following,  re- 
require  the  term  '  Anagusam.'  The  former  word 
relates  to  Ceres  conducting  Proserpine  to  Pluto, 
according  to  an  arrangement  between  them  ;  and 
the  statement  of  Pliny  seems  to  intimate,  that 
Praxiteles  made  this  figure  in  contrast  to  that, 
which  represents  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  This 
view  is  perhaps  confirmed  by  an  excellent  paint- 
ed vase,  in  Millingen's  Ancient  Inedited  Monu- 
ments, p.  1.  tab.  16." 

t  "  Respecting  this  figure  see  Pans.  1.  20.  1. 
Pliny  seems  to  have  confounded  two  Satyrs  made 
by  Praxiteles ;  for  that  styled  IL:p</?o>7  ro?,  stood 
alone  in  the  "  Via  Tripodum'  at  Athens,  and  was 
quite  different  from  the  one  which  was  associated 
with  the  figure  of  Intoxication,  and  that  of  Bac- 
chus.    Meyer  Hist.  Art.  1,  117." 

t  "  Pliny  here  strangely  confounds  the  statues 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  made  by  Praxite- 
les, with  other  figures  of  those  heroes,  of  a  much 
more  ancient  date.     See  AntenorP 

§  "  It  is  altogether  uncertain  what  works  of 
Praxiteles  were  placed  in  the  Ceramicus." 

*  "  Usually  the  comma  has  been  placed  afier 
1  multi,'  not  after  '  viderent ;'  but  such  a  mode  of 
punctuation  is  evidently  ridiculous." 


ferring    to  our  last  Latin  quotation   from 
Pliny  :— 

^The  expression  "  velata  specie"  presents 
diiliculties,  which  no  philologist  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  solve.  Bdttinger  (Andeut.  171.) 
and  Meyer  (Hist.  Art.  Gr.  2.  109.)  consider 
the  historian  to  mean,  that  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  was  represented  as  covered  ;  but  I 
am  unable  to  discover  how  such  a  meaning 
can  be  consistently  assigned  to  the  words. 
The  term  *  species'  corresponds  to  the  Eng- 
lish *  appearance  ;'  and  this  may  lead  us  to 
conjecture,  that  the  true  reading  is  '  velatam 
specie,5  » covered  in  appearance,'  i.  e.  invest- 
ed, with  a  garment,  which,  while  it  seemed 
designed  to  hide  the  person,  really  exposed 
it  to  view.  Several  considerations,  however, 
militate  against  this  conjecture  ;  and  I  am 
rather  induced  to  believe  that  Pliny  wrote 
'velatam  speciose,'  'clothed  beautifully,' or 
'  handsomely.'  But  this  hypothesis  I  must 
leave  to  the  decision  of  others.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Visconti,  (Descr.  des  Antiques  du 
Musie  Royal,  Paris,  1817,  p.  59,)  that  a  stat- 
ue still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Paris,  (nr.  185,  Catal.  Clarac,)  was  made  in 
imitation  of  the  statue  of  Venus  purchased  by 
the  Coans.  But  this  opinion  is  inconsistent 
with  the  fact,  that  the  statue  of  Venus  at 
Paris  has  the  figure  of  Cupid  associated  with 
it." 

The  merest  Tyro,  we  imagine,  would 
scarcely  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  that  spe- 
cie here  does  not  necessarily  differ  in  case 
horn  velata;  and  though  placing  this  last 
in  the  accusative  might  furnish  a  plausible 
reading  especially  as  m  so  frequently  suf- 
fered ellipsis,  the  text  gives  a  purer  style  as 
it  stands,  velata  specie,  this  being  simply  the 
ablative  case  ;  or,  to  our  thinking,  more 
probably  the  ablative  absolute.  The  dif- 
ference of  these  however  is  certainly  tri- 
fling ;  for  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether 
we  read  in  the  former  "  the  other,  with  the 
figure  clothed,"  or  as  the  latter,  "the  other, 
the  figure  being  clothed."  Such  oversights 
as  these  are  surely  injurious  alike  to  the  au- 
thor, the  editor,  and  the  work  itself. 

The  following  enumeration  of  the  la- 
bours of  this  immortal  artist  will,  we  think, 
be  highly  interesting  to  even  the  most  care- 
less reader,  as  well  as  to  every  lover  of  the 
arts  ; — 

"Having  adduced  and  illustrated  these 
passages  of  Pliny,  I  will  now  enumerate  some 
additional  productions  of  Praxiteles,  mention- 
ed by  ancient  writers,  beginning  with  those  of 
males,  whether  among  the  deities  or  among 
men,  and  then  adverting  to  those  of  females. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  in  many 
instances  we  are  unable  to  specify  the  mate- 
rials of  which  the  figures  in  question  were 
composed  : — 
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"  1.  Statues  of  Apollo,  Latona,  and  Diana, 
placed  at  Megara,  (  Pans.  1.  44.  2.) 

"  2.  A  statue  of  Bacchus  in  El  is,  (6.  22. 

1.) 
"  3.  A  statue.of  Mercury  carrying  Bacchus 

when  an  infant,  made  of  marble,  (5. 17.  1.) 

*'  4.  A  figure  of  JEsculapius,  placed  in  the 
grove  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea,  (9.  39. 3.) 

"5.  A  figure  of  a  Satyr,  made  of  Parian 
marble,  and  kept  atMegara,  (l.  43-  5.)  This 
production  must  obviously  be  distinguished 
from  the  brazen  figure  of  a  Satyr,  executed 
by  Praxiteles,  and  styled  n^/Wds. 

"6.  A  figure  of  Pan  carrying  a  leathern 
Bottle,  and  accompanied  by  the  Nymphs  and 
Danae.  All  the  figures  of  this  group  were 
made  of  Parian  marble.  Nicomedes  in  Anth. 
Palat.  6.  317.  Poeh  Incert  in  Append.  Anthol 
Palat.  2,  705.  The  particular  way  in  which 
they  were  associated  is  uncertain. 

"7.  Statues  of  the  Twelve  Deities,  placed 
at  Megara  in  an  ancient  temple.  All  of  them 
were  considered  to  be  the  work  of  Praxileles, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Diana,  which 
was  made  by  Strongylio. 

4'  8.  Figures  representing  the  Labours  of 
Hercules,  placed  on  the  roof  of  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  this  hero,  at  Thebes.  His  Contest 
with  the  Birds  of  Stymphalus,  and  his  Clean- 
sing of  the  Stables  of  Augeas,  were  not  intro- 
duced ;  and  in  the  place  of  them,  the  sculptor 
gave  his  W  restling-match  with  Ant&us,  (Paus. 
9.11.4.) 

"9.  A  figure  of  a  Soldier  unth  a  Horse,  stand- 
ing on  a  Tomb.  It  is  uncertain  whom  the  ar- 
tist designed  to  represent.  The  production 
was  kept  at  Athens,  (1.  2.  3.) 

'c  10.  A  figure  of  Juno  sitting  on  a  Throne, 
with  Minerva  and  the  Goddess  of  Youth  standing 
near.  This  work  was  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Juno  at  Mantinea,  (8.  9. 1.) 

"11.  A  large  figure  of  Juno  as  the  Goddess 
presiding  over  Marriage,  and  one  of  Rhea  de- 
livering to  Saturn  a  Stone  bound  up  in  Cloths. 
Both  these  statues  were  made  of  Pentelesian 
marble,  and  were  placed  in  the  temple  of  the 
former  goddess  at  Platoea.  (9.  2.  5.) 

*'  12.  A  statue  of  Diana  Brauronia  in  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  (1. 23. 9.)  See  also  Bbttiger, 
Andeut.  163. 

"  13.  A  statue  of  Diana  at  Anticyra  in 

Phocis,  PaUS.  (10.  37.  1.)  Aa<5a  c^ovcra.  ev  rrj  6e£ia, 
kcli  virlp  tcZv  toficov  (papcrpav.irapa  61  avriiv  kvuv  iv  dptcrrepa. 
[ityeOos  61    virlp   rf/v  yEyiarriv  yvvvaiKa  to  aya\(ia. 

"  14.  A  statue  of  Ceres,  accompanied  by  Pros- 
erpine and  Iacchus,  placed  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  at  Athens,  (1.  2.  4,  Clem.  Alex.  Protr. 
p.  42.  Sylb.) 

"  15.  A  marble  statue  of  Venus,  at  Thes- 
pise,  (Paus.  9. 27.  4.) 

"  16.  A  statue  of  Venus,  placed  at  Alexan- 
dria, a  city  of  Caria,  near  Mount  Latmas, 

(Steph.  B.  V.,  «  A\^av6peta.) 

"  17.  A  figure  of  Latona,  dedicated  in  the 
temple  of  this  goddess  at  Argos,  (Paus.  2.  21. 
10.) 

"  18.  A  figure  of  Latona  accompanied  by  lier 
children,  kept  at  Mantinea.  On  the  base  of  this 
production  were  carved  a  Muse,  and' Marsyas 
playing  on  the  Flute.  (8.  9.  1.) 


"  19.  Figures  designed  to  represent  the 
goddesses  of  Persuasion  and  Consolation,  plac- 
ed in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Megara,  (1.  43. 
6.)  In  his  remarks  on  this  passage  of  Pausn 
Siebelis  has  erred  in  the  explanation  of  the 
word  Tlapvyopos  :  it  points  out  a  goddess,  whose 
peculiar  province  it  was  to  console  married  fe- 
males on  the  loss  of  their  virginity.  See  Bottiger 
Nupt.  Aldobrand.  p.  40. 

"  20.  A  statue  of  the  goddess  Fortune,  plac- 
ed in  her  temple  at  Megara,  Paus.  1.  43.  6. 

"  21.  A  marble  statue  of  Phryne,  placed  at 
Thespiae,  (9.  27.  4.) 

"  22.  A  gilt  statue  of  Phryne,  placed  by  that 
prostitute  herself  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  (10, 
15.  5.  Pint,  de  Pyth.  Orac.  15,  Athen.  13,  p.  591. 
Tatianadv.  Gr.  53.  p.  115.  Worth.) 

"  In  addition  to  these  productions,  Strabo 
(XIV.  p.  641,)  mentions  several  works  of 
Praxiteles,  placed  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus.  It  was  disputed  among  the  ancients 
whether  the  figures  of  the  children  of  Niobe  dy- 
ing, were  made  by  this  artist  or  by  Scopas  ; 
but  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  Anth.  Gr.  4. 
9.  129,  (Append.  Anth.  Palat.  2.  664.  Jac.)  and 
Ausonius,  (Heroum  Epit.  28.)  ascribe  them  to 
Praxiteles. 

"  In  regard  to  a  colossal  figure  at  Rome, 
bearing  the  name  of  Praxiteles,  see  the  re- 
marks of  J.  M.  Wagner,  referred  to  at  the  end 
of  the  article  Phidias.  Junius  (Catal.  182.) 
mentions,  on  the  authority  of  one  Zygomalas, 
two  figures  of  Horses  made  by  this  artist,  and 
dedicated  at  Athens  by  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
but  the  correctness  of  this  statement  may  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  work  of  Zygomalas. 

"  The  narative  given  in  Diog.  L.  5.  2.  14, 
respecting  a  will  of  Theophrastus,  in  which  he 
requested  Praxiteles  to  finish  a  statue  of  Nic- 
omachus,  is  either  totally  fictitious,  or  at  the 
least,  cannot  be  understood  in  relation  to  the 
artist  under  notice.  Theophrastus  died  in 
Olymp.  123.  2.  (Clinton Fast.  Hellen.  161.)  and 
at  that  period  Praxiteles  could  not  have  been 
living. 

Praxiteles  availed  himsslf  of  the  assistance 
of  Nicias  the  painter,  in  embellishing  his  stat- 
ues. (Pliny,  35.  11.) 

"  In  respect  to  the  peculiar  merits  of  this 
artist,  Quintilian  observes,  (12.  10.)  that  he 
and  Lysippus  were  eminent  for  the  near  ap- 
proach of  their  figures  to  nature  ;  and  Auctor 
adHerennium,  4,  6,  particularly  commends  the 
arms  of  his  statues. 

••  His  sons  were  Timarchus  and  Cephiso- 
dotus  the  younger,  (Pseudo-Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat. 
843—4,  258.  W.)  They  are  alluded  to  by 
Paus.  (1. 8.  5, 9.  12. 5,)  but  without  the  men- 
tion of  their  names." 

This  work  on  the  whole  is  invaluable  for 
the  library  of  the  amateur  and  the  lover  of 
antiquity,  and  also  for  artists,  &c.  as  filling 
up  many  chasms  in  the  History  of  Art. 
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Art.  V. — Das  Leben  Jesu,  (The  Life  of  Je- 
sus) von  Dr.  David  F.  Strauss.  Tubin- 
gen.  1837. 

The  Reformation  produced  amid  the  in- 
telligent population  of  this  country  an  effect 
analogous  to  the  motives  of  its  originators. 
It  was  their  intention  to  arouse  the  thinking 
spirit  of  Christianity,  to  awaken  men  to  a  vi- 
vid and  strong  sense  of  heavenly  hope,  to  re- 
vive the  torpid  reason,  and  to  apply  its  powers 
to  all  subjects  on  which  they  possessed  a  ca- 
pacity of  investigation.    Accordingly  we  find 
the  theology  of  England   of  a  careful  and 
guarded  character,  full  of  the  rational  power, 
and  but  slightly  inclining  to  the  pathetic  or 
passionate.     The  very  spirit  of  Protestant- 
ism has  in  it  the  stubbornness  of  Luther,  and 
it  rarely  stoops  below  the  high  rationality  at 
which  the  Reformers    placed   it.     Hence  it 
may  be,  perhaps,  that  much  has  been  lost  to 
us  of  that  oratorical  splendour  and  those  af- 
fecting touches  of  sympathy  which  are  found 
anywhere  rather  than  in  the   stern  dogmat- 
ism of  school  theology.     It  is  certain  that  we 
have  defined  somewhat  too  faintly  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  the  Church,  and  that  there 
exists  already  a  deep  necessity  for  some  se- 
rious alteration  in  discipline.     Luther  cleared 
the  great  question  from  the  lumber  of  ages, 
by  proving  satisfactorily  that  we  are  justified 
by  faith  only,  and  not  by  our  own  works  or 
deserts  in  a  meritorious  point  of  view.  Whe- 
ther in  placing  that  point  clearly  before  the 
eye  of  the  world  he  may  not  have  stretched 
the  doctrine  as  far  as  its  limits  admit,  and 
something  further,  we  shall  not  here  discuss  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  he  opened  the  arena   of 
disputation,  and  the  children  of  thought  and 
reason  soon  filled  it  with  numerous  able  and 
efficient  combatants.     The  Bible  became  in 
consequence  the  Book  of  Earth  ;  and  every 
man,  qualified  or  not,  felt  disposed  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions  from  particular  reading. 
The  immediate  successors   of  this  class  of 
men  soon  drew  rash  and  sweeping  conclu- 
sions  ;  a  variety  of  opinions  became  current 
on  the  passages  of  Scripture  ;  and  large  sec- 
tarianism necessarily  followed  the  ill-guarded 
assertion  that  the  Scriptures  are  altogether 
capable  of  private  interpretation,  which  would 
supersede  the   necessity  of  a  priesthood  to 
teach  them.     These  and  a  cry  for  liberality 
and  toleration,  both   to  such   an  extent  that 
licentiousness   and   indifferentism    were   far 
properer  terms  of  description,  were  the  early 
effects  of  the  novel  system.     Penal  statutes 
consequently  vanished  ;      alterations     were 
made  in  all  restrictive  enactments  ;  and  by  a 
singular  working  of  the  reformed  principles 
round  upon  the  great  political   engine,  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Dissenter  have  been  I 


admitted  on  equal  terms  into  the  senate.    All 
this  for  a  time  may  appear  distracting  ;  and 
certainly  the   position  of  the  government  of 
this  country,  which  has  been  all  things  to  all 
men,  and  has  merged  the  legislator  in  the 
wrangling  partisan,  affords  at  present  any  but 
an  agreeable  prospect  to  the  calm  defender 
of  the  truths  which  the  Reformation  brought 
to  light.     But  still  amid  all  this  commotion 
we  think  that  we  can  trace  wide  and  vast 
combinations  already  exhibiting  moral  and 
religious  power  of  the   highest  character  ; 
and  we  trust  that  a  careful  examination  and 
removal  of  the   incidental  errors  incrusting 
our  institutions  will  give  us  in  glorious  detail 
the  mighty  tracery  of  the  past,  and  teach  us 
that  the  sources  of  real  elevation  of  thought 
and  mind  lie  in  a  just  combination  of  the  wis- 
dom that  has   been   with  the   power  that  is. 
No  man  should  slight  the  experience  of  ages. 
Could  we  cite  the  exploded  errors  of  antiqui- 
ty, such  as  we  imagine  them  ;  could  we  call 
up  the  Magian  from  his  sleep  of  centuries, 
he  would  tell  us  of  many  mighty  common 
principles,    and    astonish  us  by  developing 
truths  akin  to  Christianity,  and  which  partake 
even    of  modern    lustre  and   light.      Great 
truths  have  been  seldom  unknown,  however 
veiled  in  allegory  and  obscured  in  mysticism. 
In  this  country  the  voice  of  time  brings  with 
it  a  deep  and   soul-hallowing  feeling,  which 
forms  while  it  lives  the  best  guarantee  for  our 
ancient  institutions;  and  when   the  love  of 
novelty  and  change  supersedes   this  feeling, 
we  shall  become  sunken   in  strain,  and  lost 
even  to  the  sense  of  the  sources  of  our  na- 
tional elevation.     But  it  is  not  so  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  more  especially  in  the  country  of 
the  great  reformer,  which  is  becoming  filled 
with  a  class  of  certainly  original  thinkers, 
though  too  often  most  originally  wrong.  Ne- 
ology, and  not  Theology — Variation  and  not 
Fixity  is  their  united  pursuits     These  men 
understand  an  apostle  infinitely  better  than 
he  did  himself.* 

The  neologist  is  not  content  with  harmless 
originality ;  he  lops  and  cuts  away  the  Scrip- 
tures, reduces  the  whole  system  to  his  own 
views,  and  without  denying  overtly  their 
truth,  covertly  insinuates  that  the  Evange- 
lists were  constantly  in  error,  and  their  Mas- 
ter a  deceiver.  A  different  conclusion  than 
this  from  their  mystical  interpretation,  their 
sly  insinuations,  and  their  contempt  of  all  the 

*  This  conduct  recals  the  remark  once  made 
upon  an  excellent  but  eccentric  divine,  who  spec- 
ulated largely  in  a  visitation  sermon  on  certain 
opinions  possibly  held  by  the  Apostles,  but  never 
expressed  by  them  ;  one  of  his  audience  observ- 
ed that  he  came  to  church  to  be  taught  the  posi- 
tive opinions  of  the  Apostles,  and  not  their  puta- 
tive notions  according  to  the  showing  of  the  Rev. 
Doctor. 
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miraculous  portion  of  tho  Scriptures,  cannot 
be  drawn.  Many  of  them  have  in  their  ve- 
ry writings  so  buried  and  involved  themselves 
and  their  thoughts,  that  but  few  readers  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  extract  any  thing  from 
such  literary  lumber,  however  vividly  here 
and  there  the  flash  of  intellectual  discussion 
may  show  itself.  These  observations,  how. 
ever,  cannot  be  understood  as  applying  to  the 
author  of  the  Leben  Jesu.  Close,  argumen- 
tative, discriminating,  he  rarely  pens  a  line 
that  does  not  contain  in  it,  even  if  the  argu- 
ment itself  be  not  new,  at  least  a  now  method 
of  putting  it  forth.  There  is  not  much  of 
originality  in  what  he  has  to  urge,  but  it  is 
briefly  condensed  and  closer  pressed  than  in 
any  writer  of  the  same  class.  To  describe 
precisely  what  he  is  relative  to  Christianity 
would  be  difficult.  He  certainly  discredits 
all  miraculous  operation — trims  the  evangel- 
istic account  to  what  he  considers  should  be 
its  form — denies  our  Lord  a  divine  nature — 
and  attempts  to  mysticise  the  whole  subject  : 
all  this,  too,  in  so  strange  a  manner,  that  to 
us  it  is  only  wonderful  he  does  not  appear 
conscious  that  the  Book  of  Life  cannot,  on 
his  own  showing,  be  taught  to  any  but  a  few 
gifted  individuals  who  enter  into  his  precise 
views.  Few  works  have  entailed  upon  their 
author  so  many  attacks  ;  and  without  creat- 
ing alarm  in  our  readers,  for  our  own  obser- 
vations will  be  brief,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  the  controversy  would  form  a  library  in 
itself. 

It  is  clearly  impossible  to  include  within  a 
review  all  the  subjects  of  these  two  formida- 
ble octavos  ;  and  we  must  content  ourselves 
therefore  with  the  most  material  points,  pas- 
sing over  the  genealogy,  which  has  been  so 
often  answered  ;  the  early  history  of  Jesus  ; 
the  account  of  John  the  Baptist ;  the  charac- 
ter of  the  apostle  John  ;  and  other  points  of 
minor  importance. 

We  grieve  to  confess  that  our  own  opinion 
of  the  book  is  far  below  its  appreciation  a- 
broad.  Freely  bestowing  upon  .  the  author 
the  praise  we  have  already  given  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  arguments  as  selected  by  himself, 
we  still  must  often  consider  these  in  them- 
selves  as  vague,  insufficient,  and  even  pue- 
rile :  priding  himself  evidently  upon  ingeni- 
ous reasoning,  various  research,  and  pro- 
found learning,  we  most  reluctantly  state  that 
these  but  too  often  are  quibbling,  bounded, 
shallow,  and  inaccurate. 

We  willingly  concede  to  Dr.  Strauss  his 
early  facts,  viz.  that  the  Jewish  nation,  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  advent,  expected  miracles 
from  their  Messiah,  anticipating  in  him  a  se- 
cond Moses  and  the  greatest  of  the  prophets. 
The  expectation  was  perfectly  natural  with 
such  a  passage  as  this  in  Isaiah, — "  Strength- 

vol.  xxtt.  8 


en  ye  the  weak  hands,  and  confirm  the  feeble 
knees.  Say  to  them  that  are  of  a  fearful 
heart.  Be  strong,  fear  not :  behold,  your 
God  will  come  with  vengeance,  even  God 
with  a  recompence ;  he  will  come  and  save 
you.  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be 
opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  un- 
stopped. Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as 
a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing ; 
for  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out, 
and  streams  in  the  desert>" — xxxv.  3. — 6. 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  ancient  Jewish  writ- 
ings possessed  the  leaning  and  the  force  of 
the  above  extraordinary  passage  ;  the  strain 
was  continuous  ;  and  the  evangelists  only 
struck  the  national  chord  when  they  wrote  of 
the  miraculous  power  of  the  Saviour. 

It  cannot  then  but  excite  surprise  in  every 
intelligent  and  candid  reader  of  Scripture,  to 
find  Neology  adducing  this  continuity,  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  its  wisdom  has  deem- 
ed satisfactory  evidence  to  the  truth  of  Jesus, 
as   itself  opposed   to    Christianity,   between 
which  and  Judaism  there  must  be  the  most 
perfect  concord  up  to  a  certain  point.     We 
have  seen  in  the  above  cited  passage,  which 
covers  a  large  portion  of  the  miraculous  his- 
tory of  our  Lord,  that  expectations  of  a  very 
clear  nature  were  raised  in  the  Jewish  mind, 
and  that  Moses,  Elijah,  and  Elisha,  viewed 
through  the  typical  medium,  were  but  early 
precursors  of  one  who  was  to  be  endued  with 
all  their  powers  and  to  be  mightier  still  than 
they.     We   therefore  naturally,  in   looking 
into  the  character  of  Christ,  expect  to  find 
him,  like  Moses,  feeding  his  people  miracu- 
lously ;  like  Elisha,  cleansing  from  leprosy  ; 
and,  similarly  to  this  prophet  and  his  master 
Elijah,  raising  the  dead  to  life.     We  look  for 
this  character  of  the   Christ,  and  we  find  it 
exhibited  to  the  full:  save  when,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation, 
before  whose  eyes  signs  had  been  wrought, 
and  for  whom  no  sign  would  have  wrought 
conversion,  demanded,  for  their  own  utter  ru- 
in, an  evidence  which,  had  it  been  tendered, 
would  but  have  deepened  guilt,  and  rendered 
the  hand  of  God  almost  an  instrument  to  pro- 
mote the   blasphemy  of  men.      He  would 
give  them  no  sign  but  the  sign  of  the  Resur- 
rection, which  must  be  recognized  by  all ;  the 
only  sio-n  that  the  law  of  Being  renders  ab- 
solutelv  verified  in  every   mortal  form.     It 
was  this  jnly  sign  that  Christ  vouchsafed  to 
say  would  be  acknowledged  despite  of  them- 
selves by  that  generation ;  and  in  not  work- 
ing a  visible  miracle  on  the  instant,   he  fol- 
fowed  strictly  the  rabbinical  precept,  which 
is  borne  out  by  common  sense  and  reason, 
viz.  that  signs  and   miracles  are  not  to  be 
wrought  save  for  a  fit  generation.     The  in- 
ference, then,  of  Strauss,  that  Christ  did  no 
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miracles  because  he  refused  to  perform  one 
whenever  and  however  required,  is  equally 
futile  and  absurd  ;  and  the  assertion  by  which 
this  is  attempted  to  be  supported,  viz.  the  al- 
leged silence  on  the  miracles  in  general,  and 
that  reference  to  the  resurrection*  only  is 
made  by  the  apostles  in  their  epistles,  may  be 
classed  as  an  assertion  so  untrue  that  it  is  on- 
ly surprising  how  a  writer  of  such  acumen, 
however  biassed,  could  be  induced  to  make 
it.  Thus  in  the  Acts,  iii.  16,  the  lame  man 
is  restored  by  Peter  expressly  stating  his 
"  name"  (the  Christ's) — "  through  faith  in  his 
name  has  given  him  [the  lame  man]  this  per- 
fect soundness  in  the  presence  of  you  all." 
The  miraculous  principle  is  again  referred  to 
in  the  Acts,  "  Jesus  healed  all  that  were  op- 
pressed with  the  devil." — Acts,  x.  38. — 
"  Christ  working  in  Paul." — Rom.  xv.  19. 
"  Gifts  of  healing."— 1  Cor.  xii.  28  :  James, 
iv.  17.  So  continuous  is  the  reference  to 
miracles.  Neither,  were  the  fact  as  stated, 
would  it  be  very  remarkable  that,  in  books  of 
which  a  large  portion  is  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  life,  these  notices  were  unfrequent,  nor 
that  the  resurrection,  the  fact  on  which  an 
eternity  depends,  and  the  very  corner~stone 
of  Christianity,  as  it  has  been  termed,  should 
command  that  importance  which  its  bearing 
upon  ultimate  destiny  impresses  on  all. — 
Hence  then  this  attempt  to  equivocate  on 
this  question  is  a  complete  failure:  the  si- 
lence, if  it  existed,  would  be  natural,  and  the 
omission  of  miraculous  mention  no  proof  of 
such  history  being  untrue  ;  borne  out  as  it  is, 
on  the  writers'  own  statement,  by  the  most 
leading  miracle  of  all,  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  from  the  dead,  and  continued,  as  its 
importance  requires,  throughout  the  entire 
strain  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  Further- 
more, miracles  were  necessarily  all  merged 
in  this  the  last  and  mightiest ;  all  power  of 
giving  life  or  curing  maladies  sank  before  this 
the  one  general  principle  from  which  all  have 
life,  and  from  whose  commencement  all  dis- 
ease ceases. 

Let  us  now,  having  disposed  of  this  wicked 
and  foolish  attempt  to  invalidate  the  truth, 
proceed  to  review  the  miracles  that  our  Lord 
wrought,  and  take  the  order,  the  beautiful  or- 
der, in  which  Strauss  has  arranged  them,  and 
which  order  springs  from  their  own  singular 
nature.  They  naturally  fall  under  three 
degrees.  Cures  of  the  mind  ;  cures  of  the 
body  whose  organism  had  not  been  deraaged 
by  the  separation  of  the  spirit ;  and  lastly, 
the  re-animation  of  such  bodies  after  the 
vivifying  power  had  fled. 

With  respect  to  the   first,  cures  of  the 


*  Two  direct  passages  in  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter 
speak  of  the  Ascension. — Heb.  i.  3 ;  1  Peter  iii.  22. 


mind.  Under  this  head  we  include,  of  course, 
the  case  of  diabolic  possessions.  On  this 
subject  we  cannot  forbear  extracting  in  lim- 
ine the  singular  testimony  of  Eusebius,  who 
lived  as  late  as  the  commencement  of  the 

lOUrth  Century, s<5'  cos  eis  en  Kai  vvv  rris  evBeu  Svya- 

jiews  rr\v  aperr\v  Seacvvrai  fxo^(6ripys  nvag  Kai  (JhivXbs  Sai- 
jxovas  ipvvaig  avdpumcov  Kai  aw^arwj/  etyeSpevovras,  antXav- 
viov  6ia  fiovrig  rris  apprjrs  -rrpocriyopias  avry,  cos  avrri  ireipa 

KaTet\r)<pa(i£v.* — Lipsioz,  1709,  p.  431.  This 
is  a  fearless  assertion,  and  it  is  from  one  who 
declares  that  he  had  tried  the  validity  of  ex- 
orcism himself.  Eusebius  is  not  alone  in 
these  assertions.  Exorcism  seems  to  have 
been  admitted  as  receivedly  efficacious  by  all 
the  early  Fathers.  The  hypothesis  on  which 
Strauss  proceeds  to  the  rationalizing  the  de- 
moniacal possessions  is  certainly  ingenious, 
but  it  is  not  original,  and  his  remark  that  St. 
John  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  demoniacal 
possession  comes  to  nothing,  as  St.  John 
embraces  a  field  of  view  entirely  varying 
from  the  other  evangelists.  The  following 
statement  comprises  our  author's  view  of  the 
Aaj/ioi/^ojuej/oi,  i.  e.  possessed  ;  by  disease,  or 
devil. 

tC  In  the  description  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
in  Galilee,  the  Saipovitonevot  are  placed  first  in 
the  list  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  healed  by  Je- 
sus, and  in  many  instances  their  cure  is  very 
minutely  detailed.  In  the  one  whose  cure  is 
mentioned  by  the  evangelists  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  Capernaum,  in  the  Gadarene,  and 
in  many  others,  we  find  a  derangement  and 
loss  of  consciousness  or  self-identity,  by 
which  the  possessed  speaks  in  the  character 
of  a  devil ;  in  others  we  meet  convulsions 
and  spasms  accompanied  with  violent  cries. 
This  convulsive  state  is  clearly  of  the  same 
character  as  epilepsy  in  the  Saijjovi^oftevos,  who 
is  called  lunatic.  Matt.  xvii.  14.  The  sud- 
den falling  down  (and  often  in  dangerous 
places,)  the  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  the  foam- 
ing, are  well  known  symptoms  of  epilepsy. 
The  other  peculiarity,  derangement  of  con- 
sciousness, appears  especially  in  the  Gada- 
renes  ;  besides  which  the  devil,  or  rather  a 
number  of  devils,  speak  through  them,  as  if 
the  persons  affected  had  assumed  their  char- 
acter ;  and  the  malady  is  still  further  marked 
by  delirium,  which  makes  them  fly  from  the 
society  of  men,  and  urges  them  to  violent  and 
deadly  attacks  against  themselves  and  oth- 
ers. But  not  only  delirious  and  epileptical, 
but  also  dumb  persons  and  those  suffering 
from  contractions  of  the  body  through  palsy, 
are  distinctly  called  Samovitynevoi- 

This  statement  contains  in  it  little  to  ob- 
ject to,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  at  this 

*  "  Even  now  is  shown  the  truth  of  his  godlike 
powex  rthe  exorciser,)  expelling  the  troublesome  and 
evil  spin u  who  lay  in  wait  against  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  men,  by  the  simple  invocation  of  Him,  as 
we  ourselves  have  verified  by  experiment." 
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point  a  fact  to  which  the  epithet  is  chiefly 
traceable,  viz.  that  Jesus  resolves  all'  mala- 
dies into  demon  afflictions,  i.  e.  visitations  on 
sin.  Thus  in  the  instance  of  the  woman 
healed  on  the  Sabbath-day,  Jesus  demands 
of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  "  Ought  not 
this  woman,  being  a  daughter  of  Abraham, 
whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen 
years,  be  loosed  from  this  bond  upon  the  Sab. 
bath-day?" — Luke  xiii.  16.  In  this  he 
spoke  the  just  and  popular  sense,  which  one 
of  the  oldest  books  extant,  that  of  Job,  strict- 
ly confirms,  where  Satan  is  personally  rep- 
resented afflicting  man  with  maladies.  Jo- 
sephus,  the  Targums,  Maimonides,  all  hold 
the  same  view.  The  mere  hypothesis  of 
Strauss,  and  to  which  he  does  not  appear 
himself  to  attach  much  importance,  viz.  that 
our  Lord  humoured  the  hypochondriacal 
fancy  of  the  patient,  will  not  stand  an  instant 
under  direct  affirmations  like  the  preceding. 
Dr.  Strauss  then  seems  to  consider  that  great 
light  is  thrown  on  these  actions  by  contem- 
porary writers,  such  as  Josephus,  Lucian, 
and  Philostratus.  Certainly  the  accounts  in 
Philostratus  have  one  tendency,  and  that 
rather  against  his  argument ;  for  all  that  they 
prove  is  simply  that,  the  exorcism  might  be 
delusive  ;  but  that  none  such  could  occur  in 
the  cases  which  Jesus  selected  is  most  evi- 
dent,  since  the  throwing  down  a  statue  near 
to  the  exorciser  is  a  very  different  thing  in 
point  of  facility  of  execution  to  affecting  de- 
moniacally a  herd  of  swine  2000  in  number, 
and  very  distant  from  the  exorciser.  One 
brief  notice  in  Lucian,  who,  be  it  remem- 
bered, died,  aged  90,  in  a.  d.  180,  may, 
from  its  brevity,  fairly  be  transcribed,  and  it 
will  afford  a  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  a  be- 
lief in  demoniacal  possession  even  then.— 

AXXa  iravTEi  taaart  tov  Hvpov  tov  ek  ttjs  TlaXatarivris,  tov 
cm  tutojv  av<piarTTivy  ocths  irapa\a@cjv  KarairnrrovTas  npos  rrjv 
at\r}vr)v,  Kat  roi  ofda^jio}  diaaTpc<f>ovTas,  xai  a<pps  -mjinXa- 
fievHS  to  CTO/ia,  ofioig  aviarrjai  koli  atroirefiirei  apneas,  em 
/xiadoj  fiEyaXoo  airaWa^as  twv  Seivojv"  EirsiSav  yap  eiris~r] 
KEifievois,  icai  Eipqrai  odsv  Ei(r£\rj\v9ao-iv  ei$  to  er&j^a,  o 
I*ev  voacjv  avTOs  crioma  o  Saijiwv  6e  aironpivETai  eWtjvi^ojv 
t)  fiapfiapifav,  r)  oOev  av  avTOS  17,  oiroyg  Ss  »ai  oOev  etttiXBev 
£S  tov   avBpanrov.    0  6e  opKus   £~ayu)v  ei  Se  firi   irEiaBEirj  nai 

airsiXw  £^\awEi  tov  Saipova — 4«Ali  men  know  that 
Syrian  from  Palestine,  skilled  in  these  mat- 
ters :  how  many  soever  he  takes  in  hand, 
lunatic,  vision  distorted,  even  when  foaming 
at  the  moulh,  yet  does  he  raise  them  up  and 
dismisses  them  sound,  freeing  them  for  large 
sums  of  money  from  dreadful  maladies.  For 
when  he  stands  over  the  possessed  laid  be- 
fore him,  and  demands  of  the  demons  from 
what  direction  they  have  entered  the  pa- 
tient's body,  the  patient  remains  silent,  but 
the  demon  answers  in  Greek  or  Barbaric 
language,  both  whence  he  is,  and  how  and 
from  whence  he  has  entered  into  the  man. 
Then  he  by  exorcism,  or,  if  he  does  not 


yield  to  this,  by  threats,  drives  out  the  de- 
mon." — Lucian,  Philops.  ed.  Bip.  vol.  vii. 
p.  267. 

From  this  passage  and  similar  descriptions 
in  Philostratus  also  we  gain  this  fact,  that 
such  practices  were  current  in  the  time  of 
Lucian  and  earlier ;  and  the  singular  pas- 
sage above  quoted  connects  their  origin  with 
Palestine.  We  purposely  abstain  from  large 
quotations  from  the  early  Christian  writers, 
who  all  attest  the  same  facts.  So  far  then 
from  bodily  possession  of  men  by  evil  spirits 
owing  its  origin  to  the  Oriental  or  Persian 
pneumatology,  as  affirmed  by  Dr.  Strauss,* 
we  conceive  had  this  been  the  fact  it  would 
have  been  specified  by  some  writer  as  having 
its  source  in  that.  The  writings  to  which 
the  name  of  Zend  is  affixed,  admitting  them 
to  be  the  issues  from  remote  transmission,  are 
not  thought  in  their  present  form  to  be  of 
high  antiquity.  Those  writings,  all  oriental 
writings  of  a  spiritual  character,  bear  in  them 
the  vestiges  of  the  Hebrew  traditions ;  and 
certainly  supposing  the  Zend  to  possess  in 
reality,  either  mediately  or  otherwise,  the 
antiquity  which  some  are  inclined  to  assign 
it,  Zoroaster  lends  no  mean  aid  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  from  showing  us  an  ancient 
type  correspondent  to  the  Hebrew  primeval 
notions. 

Dr.  Strauss  next  proceeds  to  state  that  the 
evangelical  hypothesis  for  those  evil  spirits 
is,  that  they  pertain  to  the  realm  and  sove- 
reignty of  Satan,  to  whom  their  actions  are 
consequently  ascribed.  It  follows,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  that  the  Evangelists  and 
Jesus  maintain  a  common  hypothesis,  and 
we  have  already  developed  the  latter.  Jose- 
phus, Justin,  and  Philostratus,  together  with 
the  rabbinical  writers,  term  these  the  spirits 
of  deceased  evil  men.  Justin  defines  them, 
as  do  some  of  the  rabbins,  with  still  greater 
precision,  as  not  only  thus,  but  as  the  souls 
of  the  giants  sprung  from  the  angels  who  had 
intercourse  with  the  daughters  of  men.  They 
are  also  described  as  the  souls  of  the  perished 
antediluvian  race  and  of  the  Babel  builders. 
It  is  scarcely  fair  to  state  the  above  as  ex- 
actly the  opinion  of  Justin,  since  he  is  simply 
arguing  with  the  Pagans  on  the  supposition 
that  the  demons  were  the  souls  of  departed 
men. 

Assuming  that  the  deeves  of  the  Zend 
religion  were  the  source  of  the  Hebrew  doc- 
trine on  this  head,  which  we  do  not  believe, 
these  were,  according  to  Dr.  Strauss,  evil 
spirits  who  had  forsaken  their  homes.  They 
were  also  prior  to  the  mundane  creation. 
For  these  two  assertions  Dr.  Strauss  has  no 
authority  whatever,  deserving  the  name,  and 

*  This  is  certainly  untrue  and  a  grievous  error  in 
the  Eastern  studies  of  Dr.  Strauss. — Ed. 
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he  is  decidedly  wrong  in  both.  But  even 
granting  them,  for  argument,  the  Hebrews 
held  a  system  quite  distinct  from  this,  for 
their  devils  are  fallen  angels,  the  souls  of 
the  children  of  these  angels,  (according  to 
rabbinical  tradition,  which  ever  leans  to  the 
marvellous,)  and  of  the  wicked  generally, 
before  and  immediately  after  the  deluge. 
Beyond  these  souls,  according  to  Dr.  Strauss, 
the  Hebrews  had  no  idea  of  inferior  spirits. 
It  may  be  here  requisite  to  note  that  our  au- 
thor is  in  this  place,  perhaps  intentionally, 
somewhat  obscure ;  but  he  possibly  alludes 
to  a  government  of  hell,  and  relative  grada- 
tions  of  spirits.  He  then  proceeds  to  a  can- 
did admission,  that  the  synoptical,  the  first 
three  evangelists  possibly  taught  the  pure 
and  originally  Hebrew  system,  unincumbered 
with  the  above  rabbinical  errors ;  and  he 
might  have  called  the  former  the  elder  type 
or  impress,  current  through  every  nation. 
Voltaire  boldly  asserted,  and  if  assertion  had 
been  proof  he  would  have  far  surpassed  Eu- 
clid,  that  the  Hebrews  drew  from  Babylon 
their  whole  angelic  system.  It  certainly 
appears  most  wonderful  that  he  condescend, 
ed  to  allow  it  that  antiquity ;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing  passage  of  Hesiod  it  might  rationally 
claim  a  higher,  since  the  date  of  the  Captivi- 
ty is  only  587  b.  c.  and  that  of  Hesiod  907 
b.  c.  Now  as  Judea  had  Hellenized  consid- 
erably in  the  time  of  Jesus,  it  is  almost  sur- 
prising that  he  did  not  assert  the  doctrine  to 
be  based  by  the  Greek  Jews  on  the  passage 
in  question.  Hesiod  has  been  stating  to  his 
wondering  listener  the  early  race  of  gods 
and  men  under  the  reign  of  Saturn.  He 
then  describes  that  golden  age  as  perishing, 
and  the  men  who  walked  with  immortals  of 
that  age  are  thus  represented  in  their  second 
state. 

"  But  when  this  race  became  concealed  in  earth, 
As  demons  thence  they  drew  a  glorious  birth, 
As  gods  they  rose,  receiving  Heaven's  com- 
mand, 
Pure,  earih-bound,  guardians  over  every  land. 
The  good,  the  ill  their  eyes  attentive  heed, 
In  aether  robed  ;  and  to  the  good  the  meed 
Of  wealth  they  minister.    Endless  watch  they 

keep, 
And  circle  round  us  in  their  mazy  sweep./ 
Hesiod,  Opera  et  Dies,  b.  i.  1.  120. 

Here  then  we  possess  the  Christian  fact  of 
the  angels  as  "  ministers  to  the  heirs  of  sal- 
vation," at  as  early  a  period,  even  in  a  Greek 
writer,  as  the  14th  century  from  the  Deluge. 
We  need  not  trace  the  deep  antiquity  of  the 
entire  angelic  system,  with  which  if  Mahom- 
et had  been  better  acquainted,  he  would  have 
inclined  closer  to  the  Hebrew  type  ;  for  that 
type  is  the  elder  form,  and  borne  out  by  all  re- 
cords of  high  Persian  antiquity,  almost  to 
the  letter.     But  he  imagined  that  the  corrupt- 


ed angelic  system  which  seized  and  applied 
with  some  skill  in  the  marvellous,  was  the 
elder  system  and  in  this  he  erred.  We  think 
it  right  to  remark  of  him  in  addition  to  this 
generally,  that  he  found  the  Arabs  princi- 
pally idolaters,  of  the  most  corrupt  form  of 
Sabaeism  ;  and  the  rest  perhaps  not  very 
unequally  divided  into  Jews  and  Christians, 
and  some  Magians.  To  these  his  mingled 
system  of  politics  and  religion  was  addressed, 
possibly  excepting  the  last.  His  separate 
existence  of  the  soul,  his  system  of  spirits 
g^od  and  evil  (purely  Persian),  and  in  short 
js  whole  metaphysical  system,  seems  to  be 
taken,  unchanged,  from  the  theology  of  the 
Jews,Christians,  and  Magians,  between  whom 
is  probable  he  observed  only  a  difference  in 
degrees  of  faith,  not  in  kind.  The  centre 
point  of  all  he  thought  to  hit  in  that  splendid 
lie,  the  Koran. 

But  to  revert  to  our  author. 

"  The  theology  of  the  first  fathers  has 
adopted  the  idea  of  the  actual  possession 
of  men  by  devils,  in  consideration  of  the 
authority  of  Jesus  and  the  Evangelists. 
Modern  theology,  since  Semler,  traces 
those  effects  to  natural  causes,  u and  as- 
cribes the  supernatural  cause  supposed  by 
the  New  Testament  to  the  ideal  concept- 
ions of  the  time.  The  reason  why  in  our 
days  epilepsy,  madness,  and  even  the  total 
loss  of  consciousness,  similar  to  that  of 
the  possessed  mentioned  in  the  NewT  Test- 
ament, are  no  longer  imputed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  devils,  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
progress  made  by  science  in  natural  phi- 
losophy and  psychology,  which  now  better 
enables  us  to  account  on  natural  grounds 
for  their  condition  ;  whilst  the  contradic- 
tions which  appear  in  this  hypothesis  of 
possession  by  devils,  have  made  the  mat- 
ter at  least  obscure.  For  independently 
of  the  difficulties  which  we  have  shown 
are  connected  with  the  existence  of  such 
devils  and  spirits,  whatever  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  relation  between  the  intellect 
and  the  bodily  organs,  it  still  is  impossible 
to  believe  the  connection  so  loose  as  to 
admit  the  influence  of  an  extraneous  mov- 
ing power  which  displaces  and  supplants 
the  organized  system  of  the  mind.  Thus 
the  only  course  left  to  those  who  wish  to 
consider  the  visible  symptoms  of  such  dis- 
eases with  enlightened  eyes,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  the  New  Testament  with  ortho- 
dox intentions,  is  to  suppose  that  what 
now  is  accounted  for  by  natural  causes 
was  effected  in  the  time  of  Jesus  by  super- 
natural means." 

We  conceive  the  Fathers  not  so  very  far 
wrong  in  the  guides  they  followed  in  Christi- 
anity. Most  assuredly  they  took  as  their  au- 
thority persons  who,  as  founders  and  teachers 
of  the  system  must  have  known  a  little  of  its 
bearings. 
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'• '  The  Christians,'  says  lrenaeus,  lib.  ii. 
c.  56,  57,  'truly  cast  out  devils  and  heal  the 
sick  by  the  imposition  of  hands.' 

"  '  Let  there  be  brought  to  me,  cries  Ter- 
tullian,  '  a  demon  possessed.  At  the  bid- 
ding of  any  Christian  that  spirit  shall  be 
forced  to  confession.  Produce  me  one  of 
your  inspired  whose  inspiration  is  from  the 
fumes  of  your  fat  altars,  one  of  those  ago- 
nized by  the  God,  and  who  call  gasping, 
prophecy.  If  the  Chistian  does  not  com- 
pel the  demon  to  a  true  confession,  pour 
out  his  blood.  Can  any  operation  clearer 
determine  issues  ?  Can  any  proof  be 
more  faithful !'  "—Apologet.  c.  23.  Haver- 
camp,  Lugd.-Bat,  1718. 

Ancient  theolojy,  it  would  then  appear, 
was  cursed  with  an  inconceivable  blindness, 
but  the  modern  is  decidedly  opposed  to  this 
view  !  We  know  not  from  what  quarter 
Strauss  draws  the  grounds  of  this  assertion, 
but  we  believe  that  we  speak  the  entire  sense 
of  the  whole  Anglican  Church  when  we 
assert  the  reverse  to  be  the  truth.  One 
single  commentator,  Hewlett,  ventured  on 
this  dangerous  heterodoxy,  and  we  believe 
he  has  seen  great  reason  to  regret  the  publi- 
cation of  these  sentiments,  as  they  injured 
the  sale  of  a  Bible  valuable  in  other  respects. 
No  error  of  the  time,  no  psychological  mis- 
take could  be  involved  in  so  clear  a  state- 
ment as  that  of  Tertullian,  No  principles 
of  natural  philosophy  or  "psychology  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  touch  the  maladies 
in  question  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  and  as  for 
the  argument  that  the  organized  system  of 
the  mind  and  the  body  will  not  admit  of  any 
extraneous  moving  power,  this  is  refuted  by 
the  current  testimony  of  all  nations,  and  by 
the  jvhole  fact  of  our  inspired  system  which 
is  based  upon  this  very  hypothesis. 

Why  bodily  power  of  one  being  over 
another  should  be  conceded,  and  mental  de- 
nied, we  cannot  understand  ;  but  we  will  now 
proceed  to  examine  how  Strauss  can  explain 
on  natural  causes  the  demoniac  possessions. 
This  is  a  point  easily  attainable,,  he  tells  us, 
from  an  examination  into  the  ideas  of  the 
time  and  the  nation. 

Three  instances  are  selected  for  the  ex- 
press  object  of  trying  his  hypothesis  ;  or  any 
other,  but  the  true  one:  viz.  Jesus  healing 
the  man  with  the  unclean  spirit  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  Capernaum — Mark,  i.  23;  the  Ga- 
darene  possessed  by  many  devils  ;  and  lastly 
the  lunatic  whom  the  disciples  were  un- 
able to  cure  : — 

"According  to  St.  John,  the  conversion 
of  the  water  into  wine,  and  according  to 
Mark  and  Luke,  the  healing  of  the  man 
with  the  unclean  spirit  in  the  synagogue 
at  Capernaum,  were  the  first  miracles  per- 
formed by  Jesus  after  returning  from  be- 


ing baptized  in  Galilee.  Jesus  had  just 
made  a  powerful  impression  by  his  teach- 
ing— suddenly  one  possessed  cried  out  in 
the  character  of  the  devil  who  influenced 
him,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  him  ; 
that  he  knew  him  to  be  the  Messiah  who 
was  come  to  destroy  devils;  whereupon 
Jesus  commanded  the  devil  to  be  silent  and 
to  go  out  of  the  man,  which  came  to  pass, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  those  present ; 
the  sick  man  crying  aloud  and  being  vio- 
lently convulsed.  We  might,  indeed,  sup- 
pose with  the  advocates  of  rationalism  that 
this  happened  thus:  the  sick  man  who  had 
entered  the  synagogue  during  a  lucid  in- 
terval being  impressed  by  the  forcible  dis- 
course of  Jesus,  and  having  heard  from 
one  present  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  might 
easily  have  fancied  that  the  impure  spirit 
which  possessed  him  could  not  abide  the 
presence  of  a  holy  Messiah,  and  thus  have 
fallen  into  a  paroxysm  and  loudly  express- 
ed his  fear  of  Jesus  in  the  character,  speak- 
ing as  a  devil.  When  therefore  Jesus  saw 
the  state  of  this  man,  his  evident  course 
would  be  to  avail  himself  of  the  impure 
man's  opinion  of  his  divine  power,  and 
command  the  devil  to  go  out ;  a  proceed- 
ing which  could  not  fail  to  be  attended 
with  success  in  accordance  with  all  regu- 
lations for  mental  derangement,  which 
prescribe  the  dealing  with  the  deranged 
patient  according  to  his  own  imaginations ; 
and  Paulus  conjectures,  that  from  this  case 
Jesus  was  induced  to  conceive  the  notion 
of  employing  his  authority  as  Messiah  in 
curing  others  similarly  affected.  But 
many  difficulties  impede  the  natural  ex- 
planation of  the  occurrence.  According 
to  this  view  the  man  must  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  people  in  the  synagogue  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah ;  not  only  is  the 
text  silent  on  this  point,  but  it  is  in  ex- 
press contradiction  to  such  a  supposition. 
The  exclamation  of  the  devil  speaking  out 
of  the  man — OIU  <*t  ns  el* — would  prove 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  Messiah  was  not 
derived  from  human  information,  but  was 
a  natural  consequence  of  his  diabolic  na- 
ture. Besides,  when  Jesus  exclaims  to  him 
$Htta6riTi,  this  refers  to  what  the  devil  had 
previously  said  of  his  mission  as  the  Mes- 
siah, for  JeSUS  «*»/^«£  AaXcu/  tol  Saipovta,  Sri  vSehtciv 
avrdv  :t  OF    "va  ph   tyavepov   avrov  iroiriaav.^      And    if 

Jesus  intended,  by  imposing  silence  upon 
the  devil,  to  prevent  his  confessing  that  he 
was  the  Messiah,  he  must  have  done  so 
under  the  conviction,  not  that  the  possess- 
ed had  been  informed  by  any  persons  in 
the  synagogue,  but  rather  that  the  assemb- 
ly would  be  told  by  the  impure  man  of  the 
Messiah's  presence :  for  at  the  time  of  this 
first  appearance  of  Jesus,  in  which  this 
occurrence  is  placed  by  the  Evangelists, 
no  one  had  heard  of  him  as  the  Messiah. 

*  I  know  thee   who  thou  art. 
t  Suffered  not  the  demons  to  speak  because  tbey 
knew  him. 

t  That  they  might  not  make  him  known. 
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If  it  is  now  asked  how  the  devil,  without 
any  previous  communication  or  informa- 
tion, should  have  immediately  discovered 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  Oldshausen  has 
recourse  to  the  fact  that  in  persons  posses- 
sed, as  also  in  somnambulists,  there  exist 
an  unnatural  nervous  excitement,  a  great- 
ly increased  power  of  perception  and 
clear-sightedness,  by  means  of  which  the 
person  so  situated  might  have  taken  the 
declaration  of  Jesus  as  referring  to  the 
whole  kingdom  of  spirits. 

It  is  true  the  evangelical  account  as- 
cribes that  knowledge,  not  as  belonging  to 
the  man,  but  to  the  devil  which  dwelt  in 
him ;  which  account  is  conformable  to  the 
Jewish  notions  of  that  time.  The  Messiah 
was  to  appear  in  order  to  destroy  the  king- 
dom of  Satan,  to  hurl  the  devil  and  his  an- 
gels into  the  fiery  gulf;  and  it  was  there- 
fore a  natural  consequence  that  devils 
should  look  upon  him  who  was  destined  to 
visit  them  with  such  a  judgment,  as  the 
Messiah.  This,  however,  might  be  passed 
over  as  being  merely  an  insertion  ot  the  re- 
lator, without  prejudice  to  the  remainder  of 
the  narrative,  if  such  an  extensive  faculty 
of  presentiments  can  be  conceded  to  the 
possessed.  But  a"fc  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  nervously  affected  persons,  however 
excited,  should  have  acknowledged  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah  at  a  time  when  no  one  held 
him  for  such,  (and  perhaps  not  even  he 
himself) ;  and  considering  also  that  this 
acknowledgment  by  the  devil  accorded  so 
entirely  with  the  popular  ideas,  we  must 
conjecture  that  the  Evangelical  tradition 
has  not  strictly  conformed  itself  to  histori- 
cal truth  on  this  point,  but  has  fallen  in 
with,  and  been  influenced  by,  those  ideas. 
The  more  such  a  confession  tended  to  the 
glory  of  Jesus,  the  greater  inducement  was 
there  to  this.  As  in  case  he  should  be  de- 
nied by  men,  praise  was  prepared  for  him 
from  the  mouth  of  children ;  and  as  like- 
wise he  was  convinced  that  if  men  were 
silent,  the  stones  would  cry  out  (Luke) :  so 
it  must  seem  natural  (in  the  Evangelists) 
to  make  him,  who  was  denied  even  by  his 
own  whom  he  came  to  save,  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  devils  whose  testimony,  from 
thecircumstance  of  their  having  nothing 
to  expect  from  him  but  destruction,  must 
be  impartial,  and  from  their  superior  and 
spiritual  nature  irrefragable." 

On  what  authority  Strauss  asserts  that 
there  is  a  discrepancy  between  John  and 
Mark  and  Luke,  as  to  the  first  miracle  that 
Jesus  wrought  after  his  return  from  being 
baptized  in  Galilee,  it  is  difficult  to  disco- 
ver. John  says,  after  the  miraculous 
change  of  the  water  into  wine,  "  This  be- 
ginning of  miracles  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of 
Galilee."  This  statement  does  not  abso- 
lutely bear  out  the  assertion,  that  it  was  the 
first  miracle  that  Jesus  did;  and  even  sup- 
posing that  the  text  did  bear  that  interpo- 
lation, neither  Mark  nor  Luke  contradicts 


it :  for  they  make  no  numerical  assertion  of 
any  kind  as  to  the  first  miracle.  Rational- 
ism is  next  tried  to  see  what  that  can  ef- 
fect ;  and  we  may  add,  in  cumulative  power 
to  Strauss,  who  settles  this  point  himself, 
that  there  is  no  recorded  instance  of  any 
failure  of  miraculous  energy  on  the  part  of 
Jesus ;  no  one  instance  of  any  want  of  suc- 
cess :  this,  had  he  worked  on  speculative 
principles,  must  have  been  the  fact.  The 
disciples  fail,  but  Jesus  is  invariably  suc- 
cessful. So  much  so,  that  when  the  Phari- 
sees found  the  denial  impossible,  they  said 
the  devils  were  cast  out  by  the  power  of 
Beelzebub.  This  alone  settles  the  Ration- 
alist, for  it  is  a  clear  admission  that  this  ex- 
traordinary power  did  reside  in  Jesus.  As 
for  the  argument  of  Oldshausen,  it  is  so 
utterly  absurd,  that  we  have  only  to  try  it 
on  the  case  and  it  demonstrates  its  own 
futility.  If  the  demoniac  fancied  that 
Jesus,  by  the  words  "  Hold  thy  peace  and 
come  out  of  him,"  meant  to  say  "  Man, 
hold  thy  peace  and  come  out  of  thyself," 
he  must  have  added  to  the  curse  of  unclean- 
ness,  that  of  dulness  also.  But  Strauss 
ghres  up  Oldshausen  ;  and  to  what  does  he 
apply  his  boasted  insight  into  "that  day 
and  hour,"  his  Rationalism,  Psychology, 
and  Natural  Philosophy?  With  all  these 
powerful  adjuncts  he  is  unable  on  the  very 
first  of  his  own  selected  cases  to  reconcile 
it  with  all  or  any  of  these.  He  tries  hard 
at  Oldshausen ;  he  is  even  willing  to  dis- 
credit the  single-minded  Evangelist  in  a 
part  of  his  story;  but  all  will  not  do:  and 
he  then  conjectures  that  the  Evangelist  has 
not  conformed  to  historical  truth  but  to 
Jewish  tradition,  in  despite  of  all  the  inter- 
nal evidence  from  the  admission  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  his  power  over  demons  was 
from  the  prince  of  demons  himself.  There 
is  no  trace  in  any  Evangelist  of  the  artful 
climax  which  Strauss  predicates  as  aimed 
at ;  but  it  was  true  that  Christ  drew  strength 
out  of  weakness,  that  the  redeemed  child 
rendered  him  honour,  and  perfected  his 
praise  by  fulfilling  that  declaration  in  the 
Psalms,  which  describes  this  as  a  crowning 
perfection  to  his  glory. —  Psalms,  viii.  2. 
Without  this  witness  he  would  have  want- 
ed one  condition,  one  requisite  character- 
istic of  the  Messiah.  Had  the  disciples 
not  magnified  him  when  they  saw  him  in 
this  power  and  might,  mute  nature  would 
have  raised  her  voice  against  insensate  ani- 
mal life;  and  had  all  else  been  still,  how 
magnificent  is  the  image  !  hell  itself  could 
not  withhold  the  confession  of  its  guilt  and 
fall.  An  artful  impostor  would  have  so  ar- 
ranged all  this  that  the  great  conclusion 
could  instantly  be  gathered  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
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with  the  Evangelist ;  he  relates  the  exact 
moral  position  of  the  demon  spirit,  the 
agony  of  the  man,  the  astonishment  of  the 
multitude,  the  confession  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  the  unfailing  power  of  the  Christ, 

We  shall  remark  here,  by  the  way,  that 
this  solution  by  Strauss  is  no  solution  at 
all ;  the  objections  urged  by  him  against  the 
rationalist  hypothesis  would  satisfy  any  but 
a  rationalist ;  but  with  regard  to  his  own 
explanation,  why,  if  we  are,  with  Strauss,  to 
take  the  Evangelist's  word  for  the  occur- 
rence should  we  impute  to  him  wilful  falsi- 
ty for  the  details.  We  must  take  or  we 
must  reject  the  inspired  writer  on  his  own 
showing,  but  open  septicism  is  more  rati- 
onal and  consistent  surely  than  this  incre- 
dulous belief. 

Hence  then  we  pass  to  the  more  complex 
miracle  in  the  case  of  the  Gadarenes;  com- 
plex as  not  a  case  of  simple  ejection,  but  of 
ejection  from  one  body  and  injection  into 
another.  This  transmission  contains  also 
the  singular  feature  that  it  is  from  the  body 
of  a  man  into  that  of  a  beast. 

But  Dr.  Strauss  affirms  that  the  single 
case  mentioned  by  Mark  and  Luke  contra- 
dicts Mathew's  statement  of  two.  But 
Mathew,  adhering  always  to  ancient  recol- 
lections, calls  it  the  land  of  the  Gergesenes; 
i.  e.  the  Girgashites,  of  Joshua's  time. 
Mark  and  Luke  use  the  later  denomination 
of  Gadarenes.  Now  even  if  the  same  dis- 
trict, it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  preser- 
ved the  same  limits  precisely  :  and  the 
names  of  the  two  towns  would  seem  to  bear 
out  this  suggestion.  Matthew,  the  most 
ample  narrator,  mentions  two  cases  in  the 
district  generally  ;  Mark  and  Luke  particu- 
larize one,  the  greater  miracle,  (which  in- 
cludes for  all  purposes  the  second  or  minor,) 
and  expressly  specify,  agreeing  also  in 
other  particulars,  that  this  lunatic  met  Jesus 
so  soon  as  he  had  come  out  of  the  ship. 

If  the  learning  of  Dr.  Strauss  cannot 
help  him  to  the  question  of  limits,  it  can 
scarcely  serve  him  better  for  turning  a 
whole  district  into  one  spot  on  the  shore. 

This  view  of  course  treats  as  surplusage 
all  speculations  so  idle  as  those  with  which 
Dr.  Strauss  has  busied  himself;  viz.,  that 
the  plurality  of  devils  gave  occasion  for  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  possessed,  which 
is  unfortunately  completely  put  out  of  the 
question  by  the  direct  converse ;  many 
devils — the  legion — in  one  man.  It  is  also 
urged  that  in  their  united  accounts  they 
make  the  legion  spirit  inconsistent  with  or- 
dinary motives;  that  this  spirit  or  spirits 
would  rather  have  shunned  Jesus  than  ap- 
proached him  :  that  the  dreadful  state  of 
impending  doom  would  have  driven  th^m 


from  his  presence  rather  than  into  it. 
iiSurely,  more  puerile  reasoning  never  dis- 
graced the  manhood  of  intellect.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  every  received  judge  of  nature 
has  been  wrong  in  his  conclusions.  Hec- 
tor flies  from  Achilles  and  then  approaches 
him  by  a  sudden  change  of  sentiment. 
Turnus  shuns  jEneas  in  a  similar  manner; 
after  having  approached  him  he  recedes, 
and  again  approaches.  These  revulsions 
are  the  ordinary  development  of  the  mixed 
principles  of  the  moment.  And  the  demons 
stood  in  the  same  moral  position. 

Of  an  equally  weak  character  with  the  pre- 
ceding is  the  criticism  on  the  period  when 
Jesus  addressed  the  devil,  which  might  have 
been  during  the  exclamation  or  else  anterior 
to  it ;  and  to  us  this  seems  worse  than  child- 
ish quibbling,  since  the  order  to  come  forth 
was  given.  As  to  the  argument  next  drawn 
from  the  multitude  of  devils  in  the  man,  that 
all  identity  had  ceased,  and  that,  even  sup- 
posing a  single  diabolic  possession,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  numerous  devils  dwell- 
ing in  a  man  and  destroying  this  identity  ;  it 
reduces  itself  into  one  fact,  that  such  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  case  with  Mary  Magdalen  ; 
and  that  viewing  these  as  all  under  one  head, 
Satan,  their  possession  is  after  all  but  his 
possession,  and  all  self. consciousness  ceases 
in  some  instances  in  the  possession  of  a  man 
by  even  one  of  these  evil  spirits,  though  there 
are  instances  where  a  mingled  will  at  un- 
natural revulsion,  human  and  diabolic,  ap- 
pears developed.  Our  old  indictments  pre- 
sume this  mastery,  "  suadente  diabolo  :"  what 
then  must  have  been  the  power  and  might 
of  these  spirits  when  their  arms  were  not 
confined  as  under  the  present  long  continua- 
tion of  a  moral  and  religious  kingdom  the 
reverse  of  hell  ?  We  are  taught  that  Satan 
as  lightning  fell  from  heaven,  and  that  his 
power  has  ever  since  been  on  the  decline, 
one  evidence  of  which,  in  the  negation  of 
this  very  bodily  possession  of  men,  is  be- 
fore us. 

The  next  point  we  have  to  consider  is  the 
possession  of  an  animal ;  this  appears  to 
have  a  colouring  of  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
tempsychosis. But  the  probable  reason  of 
bestial  possession  was  to  demonstrate  the 
Saviour's  clearness  from  any  collusive  at- 
tempt at  deception.  It  might  be  urged  that 
the  man  possessed  was  a  deceiver  in  con 
junction  with  the  exorciser,  as  we  shrewdly 
suspect  the  recent  magnetic  influences  to  be, 
but  this  could  not  extend  to  bestial  posses- 
session.  As  to  the  circumstance  of  animal 
possession,  Balaam  might  be  quoted  as  prov- 
ing it  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  if  we 
were  to  gather  up  the  dim  notices  of  a  union 
of  the  two  natures^  we  might  trace  a  curious 
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argument  downwards  from  the  Xanthus  of 
Achilles,  which  prophecies  his  death.*  Car- 
rying on  the  argument,  Dr.  Strauss  demands 
what  the  devils  gained  by  animal  possession, 
since  the  animals,  their  new  abode,  became 
instantly  destroyed.  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, freedom  from  the  abyss  ; — that  eternal 


narrative  with  the  events  of  the  time,  the 
habits  and  practices  of  exorcists.  First  we 
have  a  Jewish  conjuror  who  drove  out  devils, 
and  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  the  expul- 
sion, placed  near  the  possessed  a  vessel  of 
water.  Into  this  vessel  the  ejected  devil 
entered  and   troubled  the  water,,  so  that  the 


dungeon  where  eternal  chains,  bonds  on  their  j  spectators  were  certain  that  he  had  forsaken 
volition,  confine  their  essence.  They  passed 
from  the  choked  animal  awfully  demonstrat- 
ing their  desolating  reign  to  consist  in  the  ruin 
of  man  and  beast.  They  furnished  probably  to 
the  proselyted  Gadarene,  if  not  to  the  Israelite, 
by  the  presence  of  an  unclean  spirit  in  the  un- 
clean animal,  a  proof  that  in  keeping  them 
he  had  sinned  against  the  yet  unrepealed  law 
of  Moses ;  they  struck,  in  the  ruin  of  the 
herd,  the  heart  of  the  herdsman,  who  clearly 
loved  property  beyond  principle  in  entreat- 
ing the  Demon-Expeller  to  quit  his  region. 
Though  Dr.  Strauss  considers  the  reasoning 
as  overstrained  that  states  the  creation  of 
this  impression  as  the  object  of  the  demons 
in  destroying  the  swine ;  and  that  the  im- 
pression was  produced  and  evil  wrought  by 
it,  the  demons'  interest  being  thus  served, 
and,  in  addition,  worldly  unpopularity  against 
Christ  excited  in  the  region ;  still  we  do  not 
exclude  this  motive  in  conjunction  with  what 
has  been  urged.  It  certainly  also,  when  we 
consider  all  facts,  must  prove  satisfactory  to 
trace  the  rational  saved,  and  the  irrational  as 
the  means  of  that  salvation.  The  parallel 
between  Pythagoras  and  Jesus  does  not  hold 
as  to  the  reimbursement  of  the  fishermen, 
whose  fish  he  had  allowed  to  escape,  by  the 
former,  for  Pythagoras  conveyed  all  the 
moral  he  could  in  preventing  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals, like  our  modern  Society,  but  Jesus  in- 
dicated, far  more  extensive  bearings.  Dr. 
Strauss,  disbelieving  as  usual  the  accounts 
before  us,  conceives  he  has  discovered  the 
mystery  of  the  whole  matter. 


"Instead  therefore  of  striving  to  invent 
some  new  version  of  this  affair,  which  may 
account  for  it  upon  natural  grounds,  inde- 
pendent of  miraculous  causes,  for  which  we 
can  have  no  authority,  and  which  will  not 
explain  the  origin  of  the  wonderful  and  orna- 
mental accounts  of  the  Evangelists,  let  us 
rather  see  whether,  in  the  times  in  which 
they  wrote,  there  did  not  exist  in  men's  minds 
ideas  concerning  spirits,  by  the  aid  of  which 
this  passage  relating  to  the  swine  may  be  ef- 
fectually interpreted." 

All  this  resolves  itself  into  a  poor  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Strauss  to  reconcile  the  Gospel 

*  And  this  too  in  words  perfectly  applicable  to 
Dr.  Strauss,  ia  his  issue  from  this  controversy — 
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Mopo-i/xov  £S"t  Qec»  te  Kal  Clvlpi  ityi  Ja/ziJ^at." 

"  Fated  thou  art  by  God  and  man  to  fall.1 


the  man.  The  inference  then  is  that  this 
practice  was  imitated  in  the  case  of  the 
Gadarene,  which  was  ejection  from  a  man 
into  an  animal,  and  not  into  water.  The 
next  fancied  affinity  from  Apollonius  of  Ty- 
ana  consists  of  a  story  framed  on  the  per- 
sonal narrative  of  that  juggler,  when  the 
spirit  in  a  young  man  offered,  on  expulsion, 
to  throw  down  a  statue  which  stood  near; 
and  this  was  immediately  done,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  present.  This  story,  to- 
gether with  the  exorcist  practice,  and  the  as- 
sumed fact  that  spirits  according  to  the  Jew- 
ish notion  preferred  to  dwell  in  bodily  organs, 
is  deemed  adequate  to  account  for  the  singu- 
lar history  of  the  Gadarene,  together  with 
the  usual  alteration  of  the  Scripture  to  make 
all  right.  But  surely  we  may  well  object  to 
all  this  the  fact  of  Apollonius  living  after 
Jesus,  and  as  borrowing  from  Jesus.  Equally 
futile  is  the  argument  that  censures  Jesus  for 
allowing  the  demons  to  enter  the  swine,  giv- 
ing them  a  habitation  and  then  destroying 
it  instantly.  Christ  simply  granted  permis- 
sion to  pass  into  the  animal,  not  to  abide. 
There  is  not  a  single  word  uttered  similar  to 
ftevav,  or  any  of  its  affinities.  Thus  then  the 
failure  is  more  complete  here,  than  on  the 
first  incident ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  the 
last. 

This  is  the  singular  case  of  possession  by 
a  dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  for  we  speak  of  the 
effects  from  the  spirit.  Jesus  on  his  return 
from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  with 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  found  the  rest  of  the 
disciples  embarrassed  and  unable  to  cure  a 
young  man  who  had  been  brought  unto 
them  by  his  father.  Some  early  circum- 
stances not  worth  noticing  are  commented 
on  by  Dr.  Strauss,  to  the  effect  that  a  rhetori- 
cal climax  was  the  object  of  the  Evangelists 
in  the  early  part  of  this  narrative,  but  the 
facts  work  so  naturally  out  of  the  circum- 
stances, that  we  put  this  down  as  of  no  mo- 
ment. The  first  remark  of  any  moment  is 
on  the  expression  in  Mark,  that  on  the  de- 
scent from  the  mountain,  the  multitude  that 
were  assembled,whenthey  saw  Jesus,^^/*/?'?™, 
wondered.  The  presence  alone  of  a  person 
miraculously  endowed,  or  even  reported  to 
be  so,  might  cause  this  sensation.  We  may 
also,  without  any  difficulty  or  straining  of  the 
sense,  conceive  that  the  disciples,  after  their 
fruitless  attempts  to  cast  out  the   devil,  had 
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stated  their  conviction  that  if  their  power 
failed,  their  Master's  would  not.  The  Mas- 
ter comes,  the  glory  of  transfiguration  possi- 
bly not  past  the  expression  from  the  commun- 
ing with  sainted  spirits  in  a  glorious  state 
enduring,  and  these  things  excite  wonderment 
in  the  multitude.  Had  the  case  been  other- 
wise, it  had  been  a  very  different  assembly 
from  any  that  has  yet  appeared.  Suspicion 
is  next  attempted  to  be  thrown  on  the  rela- 
tion of  Matthew,  that  the  Scribes  were  with 
the  failing  disciples,  questioning  them,  and 
no  doubt  exulting  in  their  weakness.  We 
know  well,  especially  from  that  Gospel  which 
most  directs  itself  to  exposing  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Scribe,  and  therefore  most  naturally 
does  the  like  here,  that  they  surrounded 
Jesus  to  blacken,  to  accuse,  to  traduce.  Can 
we  imagine  them  absent  when  his  ministry 
appeared  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  failure? 

The  words  of  Jesus,  when  the  disciples 
demanded  the  cause  of  their  inability  to  cast 
out  the  devil,  "  This  kind  can  come  forth  by 
nothing  but  prayer  and  fasting,''  are  next 
examined,  and  the  utility  of  either  Christian 
office  questioned.  This  objection  is  as  old 
as  Porphyry,  and  to  the  candid  reader  of 
Scripture  it  points  out  a  fact  deeply  needed 
to  complete  the  structure  of  faith,  that  it  is  by 
a  union  of  the  physical  and  moral,  in  its  high- 
est point,  that  these  wondrous  powers  become 
developed.  This  unfortunately  proves,  that  | 
unless  the  Evangelists  be  false,  and  the 
whole  strain  of  ancient  Scripture  and  univer- 
sal rites  under  nature's  law  are  with  them,  it 
was  by  virtue  out  of  Jesus  that  these  things 
were  done.  Analogy  with  the  conduct  of 
Moses,  David,  Ahab,  (when  successfully  pro- 
pitiating God),  all  the  Judaean  system  proves 
the  like.  An  attempt  is  next  made  to  show 
analogy  with  the  prophetElisha  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  Christ.  This  prophet  (how 
singularly  does  the  perfection  of  Jesus  trans- 
cend all  other  perfection  of  the  human  nature!) 
erred  apparently  on  the  calculation  of  the 
power  within  him  to  effect  a  miracle.  A  fact 
that  never  befel  Jesus.  The  staff  of  power 
never  passed  from  his  hand.  This  prophet 
sends  his  servant  Gehazi  to  place  upon  the 
child  he  desired  to  raise  to  life  his  staff.  It 
fails  when  applied  to  the  face  of  the  dead,  and 
the  prophet  himself  next  appears,  and  is  sue 
cessful.  None  of  this  miscalculation  of  power, 
if  we  are  right  in  our  view  of  the  prophet, 
no  particle  of  doubt,  no  reiteration  of  opera- 
tion occurs  with  Christ.  Neither  will  the 
argument  of  Dr.  Strauss,  that  the  reputation 
of  Jesus  formed  a  psychological  cure,  carry 
with  it  the  faintest  weight  to  the  attentive 
reader  of  the  New  Testament,  since  it  will 
be  apparent  that  the  numerous  cases  operat- 
ed on   embraced  in    some  instances   total 
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strangers  to  him ;  and  we  presume  the  last 
instance,  possession  by  a  dumb  and  deaf 
spirit,  was  rather  a  difficult  case  for  a  cure 
on  these  principles.  Not  a  single  case  of 
Dr.  Strauss'  is  successful  on  psychological 
principles,  nor  with  all  the  other  adjuncts 
which  he  claims  and  applies  ;  as  for  tho 
hypothesis  of  supposititious  cures,  this  fails 
entirely,  both  as  applied  to  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles.  The  cases  of  recovery  from 
disease,  and  even  death,  were  unquestiona- 
bly permanent  cures.  Mary  Magdalen  re- 
mained at  the  cross  and  grave,  restored  from 
sevenfold  possession, — Lazarus  sat  by  Jesus 
alive  from  the  dead,  partaking  of  mortal  food 
in  his  risen  form, — the  man  born  blind,  whose 
parents  by  their  singular  evidence  to  this 
fact,  must  convince  every  candid  reader, — 
all  these  exhibit  permanency  in  operation. 
This  latter  affecting  detail  in  St.  John,  to- 
gether with  the  numerous  instances  of  heal- 
ing the  diseased,  on  the  Scripture  doctrine 
demonstrates  per  se  the  fact  of  demon  pos- 
session of  a  modified  character,  since  all 
disease  according  to  these  writings  has  that 
origin.  St.  John's  not  recording  positive  in- 
stances of  demoniacal  possession,  like  ihe 
Gadarene,  in  the  varying  scheme  of  a  Gospel 
devoted  to  the  discourses  of  Jesus  rather 
than  to  the  incidents  in  his  life,  is  not  singu- 
lar ;  the  wonderment  would  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  As  for  the  hypothesis 
of  the  higher  Grecian  mythology  omitting 
demoniacal  possession,  and  that  the  Helleniz- 
ed  state  of  St.  John's  mind  led  him  to  the 
rejection  of  these  facts,  this  is  clearly  not 
correct.  Hesiod,  we  have  seen,  supported 
the  pure  doctrine  of  guardian  influences  ; 
Homer  represents  an  evil  spirit  or  a  demon 
working  Agamemnon  on  the  unsuccessful 
battle ;  the  description  of  Ate  by  the  same 
king,  in  the  same  writer,  is  familiar  to  the 
Greek  scholar,  and  her  expulsion  from 
heaven  to  earth.  The  furies  possess  the 
souls  of  men,  and  drive  them  into  demoniac 
madness  :  witness  Orestes  in  the  Choephorse. 
The  entire  elder  mythology,  had  St.  John 
adhered  to  that  supposed  demoniac  posses- 
sion, and  had  it  been  his  design  to  win  by  a 
Pagan  uniformity,  ample  means  were  in  his 
hand.  Every  vestige  of  argument  vanishes 
upon  this  simple  ground  of  testing  it  on  an- 
tiquity or  psychology,  or  natural  philosophy. 
—From  this  subject  thus  amply  treated,  we 
proceed  to  our  next  head. 

Cures  of  the  body  whose  organism  had  not 
been  deranged  by  ihe  final  separation  of  the 
Spirit. — Amid  the  first  of  these,  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  lepers  occupies  a  leading  posi- 
tion. Here  we  notice  the  fact  connected 
with  leprosy  ;  viz.  that  the  obvious  reason 
of  Christ  not  inflicting  the  disease  appears 
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from  the  general  hypothesis  we  have 
shown  ;  the  origin  of  all  disease  being  in 
the  opposite  evil  principle.  We  shall  here 
have  a  triumphant  victory  claimed  over  us 
by  the  citation  of  the  instance  of  Elisha  and 
Gehazi.  But  disease  called  down  by  sin 
does  not  when  predicted  in  issue  separate  it 
from  its  source,  and  even  Satan  ministers 
to  the  service  of  God  under  the  mysterious 
system  of  the  Christian  Providence,  which 
makes  him  the  instrument  of  the  judgments 
of  God.  In  this  disease,  in  blindness,  and 
similar  maladies,  of  course  the  only  refuge 
left  Dr.  Strauss  is  to  deny  their  truth,  and 
as  denial  is  not  argument,  we  pass  to  the 
third  head. 

Reanimation  of  bodies  after  the  vivifying 
power  had  fled. — Of  this  kind  only  three 
instances  are  enumerated  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament :  one  common  to  all  the  Evange- 
lists,— one  related  solely  by  St.  Luke, — 
the  third  simply  by  John.  Up  to  this  point 
the  incredulity  of  Dr.  Strauss  works  the 
following  climax.  He  believes  some  of 
the  demon  possessions  to  be  proved  by  his 
reasoning  to  be  psychological,  whereas  he 
has  not  shown  it  in  a  single  instance  ;  the 
cures  of  the  body  are  decidedly  in  his  notion 
more  difficult  and  incredible  ;  but  that  any 
man  can  restore  life  once  departed  passes 
his  conception  entirely.  He  notices  with 
peculiarly  happy  classification  that  each 
succeeding  miracle  is  enriched  with  some- 
thing wanting  in  the  preceding.  The 
daughter  of  Jairus  is  raised  from  the  couch 
upon  which  she  expired, — the  young  man 
of  Nain  from  the  bier  in  which  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  the  grave, — Lazarus  from  the 
grave  in  which  he  had  laid  four  days.  The 
tissue  of  events  connected  with  the  Resur- 
rection certainly  does  unite  the  couch  of 
rest,  the  bier  for  bodily  support,  and  the 
grave  in  which  mortal  form  is  lost,  singu- 
larly with  Jesus  ;  and  Christians,  under 
all  these  circumstances,  are  emboldened  to 
a  hope  stronger  than  death.  The  notion 
entertained  by  Dr.  Strauss  of  the  cases  of 
resurrection  is  truly  singular  and  original. 
He  conceives  apparently  that  Jesus  ought 
to  have  confined  his  wonderful  restorations 
from  the  grave  to  the  illustrious  and  the 
noble.  Had  they  been  thus  confined  he 
would  not  have  been  esteemed  the  Saviour 
of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  The  one  case 
of  destitution  that  he  touched  was  possibly 
that  of  all  most  needing  the  consolation  of 
the  Great  Restorer.  The  only  son  of  his 
mother,  and  she  was  a  widow.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Jairus,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
and  the  BaaXucos  of  St.  John,  whose  cure  is 
effected  by  the  distant  volition  of  Jesus,  am- 
ply proves  that  all  cases  were  taken  for  the 


display  of  his  power  both  among  the  poor 
and  the  rich.  Had  John  the  Baptist  been 
raised  from  the  dead  by  Jesus,  as  Dr.  Suauss 
suggests,  this  would  from  early  intimacy 
between  them  have  been  stated  to  be  collu- 
sive between  John  and  Jesus,  and  would 
have  been  the  worst  instance  for  an  evidence 
of  the  resurrection  conceivable. 

The  miracle  of  Lazarus  contains  in  itself 
such  inward  power  and  reality  of  represen- 
tation, that  it  scarcely  appears  necessary  to 
reply  to  the  insinuation  that  Jesus  wished 
rather  to  show  his  power  of  raising  the 
dead,  than  his  skilfulness  in  healing.  The 
friend  of  mankind,  according  to  our  notion, 
knowing  that  the  elements  of  eternity  de- 
pend on  an  assured  and  fixed  faith,  might 
well  rejoice,  as  Jesus  does,  in  this  saluta- 
ry effort  to  produce  solemn  and  deep-based 
conclusions  as  to  futurity.  It  was  for  the 
world's  eye  he  then  wrought,  and  he  an- 
nounces at  this  miracle  the  extent  of  his 
power  and  the  holiness  of  his  Being. — 4t  I 
am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  He 
that  believeth  in  me  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  whasoever 
liveth,  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die. "  Words  that  imply  life,  self-exis- 
tent life,  to  be  in  Jesus  ;  a  promise  that  the 
dead  body  shall  again  be  raised  ;  a  pledge 
that  the  spirits  that  are  in  Christ  never  see 
death  ;  nor  do  they,  for  they  pass  from  the 
death  of  the  body  to  the  life  of  the  soul.  But 
we  must  not  allow  ourselves  the  privilege 
of  dwelling  on  the  holy  intuition  by  faith,  to 
which'fine  sense  the  perception  of  this  writ- 
er, however  gifted  in  acquirements,  is 
wholly  alien,  as  we  must  resume  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Resurrection  under  another 
head. 

Passing  the  remarks  on  the  treading  on 
the  sea  and  the  miraculous  loaves,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  marriage  in  Cana.  On  the 
marriage  in  Cana  we  have  worse  than 
doubting  incredulity  again  continued,  an 
incredulity  that  lends  ample  credence  to  all 
that  can  vilify  and  degrade  Jesus  or  the 
Evangelists,  and  an  utter  indisposition  to 
give  fair  play  to  any  considerations  that 
may  lend  service  to  the  miraculous  hypo- 
thesis, or  to  the  fair  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, without  anticipating  the  issue.  Thus 
the  Virgin  Mother  is  thought  singularly  in- 
quisitive in  the  expectation  of  a  miracle  at 
the  marriage  supper.  She  of  whom  it  was 
written,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come 
upon  thee,  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall 
overshadow  thee,  therefore  also  that  Holy 
Thing  that  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God,  "  is  represented  as 
ignorant  of  the  gifted  nature  of  her  own  off- 
spring.    The  objection  as  to  the  quantity  of 
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wine  produced,  taking  each  vdpia,  or  water- 
pot,  at  13  1-2  gallons  English,  (Tholuck's 
estimate),  amounts  simply  to  eighty-one 
gallons,  no  great  quantity  for  a  marriage 
solemnity  attended  by  throngs  of  visitants, 
and  lasting  an  entire  week.  The  object  of 
the  miracle,  the  creation  of  the  deified  em- 
blem of  antiquity,  the  triumph  over  the 
wanton  God  who  was  worshipped  for  the 
supposed  production  of  this  principle,  is 
clear,  and  no  doubt  it  was  from  a  fear  of 
too  close  an  amalgamation  of  the  Moslem 
and  the  Christian,  that  Mahomet  prohibit- 
ed his  followers  the  use  of  wine,  the  crea- 
tion of  one  whose  perfect  system  he  felt  in 
itself  contained  the  sure  elements  of  ruin  to 
Islamism,  when  its  political  power  had  be- 
come dissipated.  It  is  with  many  anterior 
circumstances  of  high  moment,  and  many 
ulterior,  such  as  that  we  have  distinctly  al- 
luded to,  that  this  miracle  is  to  be  consid- 
ered. Dr.  Strauss  in  his  notes  on  this 
miracle  falls  into  a  singular  blunder.  Re- 
marking on  this  miracle  being  alluded  to 
only  by  St.  John,  he  says,  "  though  neither 
of  the  three  Evangelists  were  Apostles, 
they  might  have  learned  it  from  common 
tradition. "  St.  Matthew  was  assuredly 
an  Apostle,  and  as  such  is  enumerated  in 
the  synoptical  Evangelists.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  Tom  Paine  has  made  a  similar 
blunder.  * 

The  next  miracle  commented  on  is  the 
withering  of  the  figtree.  The  object  of  this 
miracle  was  to  awaken  in  the  disciples  con- 
fidence in  his  power.  The  words  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,  "  Have  faith  in 
"  God,"  indicate  the  object  plainly.  Too 
strong  a  notion  is  entertained  by  Dr.  Strauss, 
in  common  with  many  other  writers,  on  the 
cursing  of  the  tree.  Remain  in  thy  barren- 
ness, thy  sterility,  seems  to  be  the  sum  of 
all  Jesus  intended  to  convey.  As  for  the 
idle  argument,  that  to  enforce  the  principle 
of  moral  productiveness,  the  tree  ought  not 
to  have  been  blighted,  or  any  argument  be- 
ing established  that  Christ  opposed  the  law 
of  the  Creator — the  lightning  that  blasts  the 
oak  in  its  glory,  might  be  alleged  with 
equal  reason  as  proving  God's  mutability, 
since  he  destroys  #hat  he  has  made.  Yet 
for  just  and  physical  reasons  we  can  trace 
in  this  no  wrong  ;  where  a  clear  case  then 
is  instanced  of  high  and  spiritual  motives  be- 

*  Had  St.  Matthew,  as  Dr.  Strauss  supposes 
and  argues  in  another  portion  of  his  book,  not  been 
an  Apostle,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  admis- 
sion of  this  fact,  on  which  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  is  uniform,  by  Porphyry  and  Julian,  au- 
thorities this  author  will  scarcely  dispute,  and  too 
sharp-sighted  to  have  omitted  this  question,  es- 
pecially since  they  censure  his  eagerly  embracing 
Christianity  1 


ing  inculcated  by  such  a  procedure,  is  it 
wrong  or  unfair  to  justify  it  on  a  spiritual 
as  well  as  a  physical  principle?  Dr.  Strauss 
however  sterns  quite  to  misunderstand  the 
botanical  part  of  the  question,  and  we  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  of  extracting  from  Nor- 
den  the  following  passage: — 

"  This  sycamore  is  of  the  height  of  a  beech, 
and  bears  fruit  in  a  manner  quite  different 
from  other  trees.  It  has  them  on  the  trunk 
itseif,  which  shoots  out  little  sprigs  in  form 
of  a  grape  stalk,  at  the  end  of  which  grows 
the  fruit  close  to  one  another,  most  like 
bunches  of  grapes.  Thetree  is  always  green, 
and  bears  fruit  several  times  in  the  year, 

WITHOUT  OBSERVING  ANY  CERTAIN  SEASONS,  for 

I  have  seen  some  sycamores  which  had  fruit 
two  months  after  others.  The  fruit  has  the 
figure  and  smell  of  real  figs  ;  but  is  inferior 
to  them  in  taste,  having  a  disgustful  sweet- 
ness. Ite  colour  is  a  yellow,  inclining  to  an 
oker,  shadowed  by  a  flesh  colour  :  in  the  in- 
side it  resembles  the  common  fig,  excepting 
that  it  has  a  blackish  colouring  with  yellow 
spots.  This  sort  of  tree  is  pretty  common  in 
Egypt.  The  common  people,  for  the  greater 
part,  live  on  its  fruit.  " 

The  words  &  Yap  fo  Kcupds,  "  It  was  not  the 
season  of  figs,  "  are  better  rendered  "  the 
season  for  general  fig-gathering  was  not 
come.  "  *  But  on  this  tree  figs  might  have 
been  expected.  The  subjoined  argument  of 
Dr.  Strauss  is  reduced  to  nothing.  "  So  far 
from  there  being  any  defect  in  the  tree,  it 
was  acting  according  to  the  course  of  nature, 
and  the  unreasonable  expectation  of  finding 
figs  upon  a  tree  before  the  bearing  season 
had  arrived,  increases  our  surprise  at  the 
unaccountable  conduct  of  Jesus.  "  Jesus 
comes  to  the  tree,  it  is  always  green,  it  bears 
fruit  several  times  in  the  year,  so  that  a  per- 
son viewing  it  from  the  distance,  could  not 
determine  whether  it  had  fruit  or  not,  which 
accounts  for  the  "  if  perhaps  "  of  St.  Mark. 
The  Ficusfatua  thus  explains  the  question, 
and  our  author  may  improve  his  botany. 
Even  supposing  Christ,  like  a  skilful  gar- 
dener, to  cut  down  by  his  word  instead  of 
the  knife  the  barren  tree,  to  what  does  this 
reasoning  amount  ? — nothing  more  than 
striking  out  of  life  a  deceptive  semblance. 
We  fully  concede  to  Dr.  Strauss  that  a  sub- 
lime yvwun  is  derived  from  this  source,  a  yV^n 
which  Christians  only  can  infer.  For  the 
whole  tale  connects  itself  with  the  externally 
beautiful  state  of  fruitless  Jerusalem — that 
city  of  which  Jesus  might  fairly  point  to  for 
outer  seeming  and  inward  emptiness. 

It  was  to  the  sunken  strain  of  that  people, 
it  was  to  those  ''battlements  once  the  Lord's," 
that  Christ  directed  this  sublime  yvw^. 


*  It  might  equally  refer  to  the  particular  tree 
behind  the  general  season. 
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The  remarks  on  the  transfiguration  and 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  together  with  the 
entry  into  that  city  in  the  form  predicted  by 
Zechariah,  we  pass,  simply  noting  that  the 
arguments  on  the  first  are  by  no  means  new  ; 
the  second  would  require  a  map  to  make  our 
view  of  it  intelligible  to  the  public  ;  and  the 
third,  on  the  evangelical  account,  embraces 
no  contradiction.  The  predictions  of  Christ 
relative  to  his  death  and  resurrection,  are  so 
repeated  and  under  such  varying  circum- 
stances, as  naturally  to  connect  with  them  the 
chain  of  mutual  dependence.  And  we  free- 
ly concede  the  fact  that  humiliation,  when 
predicted  for  a  holy  object,  ceases  to  be  such ; 
and  this  we  maintain  is  exactly  the  position 
of  Jesus.  The  remarks  on  the  prediction  of 
the  coming  to  judge  the  world,  contain  no- 
thing remarkable  except  the  impudent  asser- 
tion that  St.  Peter  reckons  a  1000  years  as 
a  day,  2  Pet.  iii.  8.  The  postponement  of 
the  day  of  judgment  for  many  revolving  cen- 
turies seems  most  just,  because  more  subjects 
are  admitted  into  the  great  Gospel  Kingdom, 
and  more   souls  added  daily  to  the  Church. 

The  subject  next  worthy  of  consideration  is 
the  Betrayal.  The  words  of  Christ  to  Ju- 
das may  refer  to  any  course  of  action,  say 
repentance,  noiwov  raxlov'  St.  Chrysostom 
does  not  view  them  as  hortative  but  dis- 
suasive :  but  Jesus  in  any  case  saw  his  mind ; 
and  Judas  putting  the  guilty  purpose  into  the 
guiltier  act,  forms  no  contradiction  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  other  Evangelists,  who  repre- 
sent the  deed  as  meditated.  The  sudden  im- 
petus to  realize  guilt  does  not  prove  its  ab- 
sence in  motive  beforehand.  The  Apostles 
as  men  are  also  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  God.  That  which  forms  their  ac- 
ceptation becomes  to  Judas  exclusion,  and 
Matthias  naturally  rises  to  the  lost  throne  of 
the  betrayer.  It  is  a  gratuitous  assertion, 
unsupported  by  a  particle  of  argument,  as  is 
clearly  evident  from  every  Evangelist  and  St. 
John's  express  contradiction,  that  Jesus  kne  »v 
of  the  betrayal  before  the  last  supper,  since 
he  predicts  it  at  the  last  supper.  The  pre- 
cognition of  Jesus  of  the  treachery  of  Judas 
being  the  salvation  of  the  world,  answers  am- 
ply the  demand  why  he  was  retained  by  Je- 
sus, when  known  as  the  betrayer.  Jesus 
shunned  not  the  fated  city,  the  fated  punish 
ment,  the  fated  ignominy,  nor  the  fated  be- 
trayer. 

The  crime  of  Jerusalem  was  not  altered 
by  his  death  being  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
all  mankind,  any  more  than  the  murderer  may 
be  considered  as  giving  the  estate  to  the  heir 
of  his  victim.  Rome  followed  out  her  poli- 
cy, and  yielded  to  the  Jews  in  a  question  of 
their  law,  yet  are  we  not  indebted  to  her  for 
salvation.      The   sordid    avarice   of  Judas 


worked  the  betrayal,  yet  who  blesses  the  be- 
trayer ? 

The  next  point  on  which  we  have  to  offer 
battle,  and  we  do  it,  feeling  that,  like  true 
templars,  there  is  no  crevice  in  our  coat  of 
plate  through  which  the  spear  of  the  infidel 
can  glide,  is  in  the  agony  in  the  garden.  Luke, 
according  to  Dr.  Strauss,  does  not  record  the 
returning  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples  three  times 
and  awaking  them  ;  neither  do  Matthew  and 
John,  who  were  both  in  the  garden,  confirm 
Luke's  statement  of  the  appearance  of  an  an- 
gel. The  only  question  between  historians 
of  a  fact  is  simply  this  : — Do  they  contradict 
each  other  f  Is  omission  contradiction  ?  Luke 
mentions  the  last  occasion  of  the  three,  and 
what  then  befel.  St.  John  does  not  detail  the 
scene  in  the  garden,  which  had  been  describ- 
ed by  the  synoptical  Evangelists,  but  he 
states  that  Christ  and  the  disciples  were  in 
that  garden,  that  it  was  his  ordinary  place  of 
resort,  and  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  be- 
trayal. The  unities  of  time,  place,  and  ac- 
tion, are  all  minutely  observed  by  the  Evan- 
gelists. Dr.  Strauss  might  have  added,  that 
Mark  does  not  record  the  angelic  appear- 
ance any  more  than  Matthew  and  John, 
which  latter  Evangelist  does  not  record  the 
scene  at  all,  and  therefore  his  omission  is  not 
surprising ;  but  the  Doctor  is  surprisingly  in- 
correct in  simple  details.  With  far  greater 
reason  might  it  be  demanded,  why  does  not 
John  detail  the  entire  scene  in  the  garden, 
than  why  he  omits  one  peculiar  feature  of  it? 
Dr.  Strauss  demands,  why  neither  Matthew 
nor  John  mention  the  visit  of  the  angel  ? 
John,  we  have  shown,  does  not  relate  the 
garden-scene  ;  but  as  to  the  fact  of  the  an- 
gelic appearance  not  being  recorded  by  Mat- 
thew and  Mark,  the  reason  probably  was, 
that  the  angel  was  not  visible  to  any  but  Je- 
sus. This  messenger  of  heaven  was  visible 
only  to  Jesus,  for  according  to  our  view  of 
the  text,  it  said,  M  a^0n  a*™" —  and  not  to  the 
disciples.  Those  Evangelists,  therefore,  have 
simply  recorded  what  they  witnessed  them- 
selves ;  St.  Luke,  traditionary  circumstan- 
ces ;  communicated  to  him  probably  by 
John,  the  best  authority,  from  his  confidential 
intimacy  with  his  beloved  friend,  who  possi- 
bly recounted  to  him  verbally  much  of  what 
we  find  in  his  own  Gospel.  Look  at  the  de- 
tail. Luke  describes  the  angel,  as  seen  by 
Jesus,  under  that  tremendous  bodily  conflict 
succeeded  by  the  bloody  sweat.  At  this  in- 
stant of  extreme  anguish  a  holy  spirit  be- 
came visible  to  the  suffering  Saviour,  and 
supported  him  in  human  agony. 

We  can  show  satisfactorily  from  a  physi- 
cal fact  respecting  the  bloody  sweat,  known 
now  to  but  few,  that  this  story  was  not  mythi- 
cal, was  never  intended  to  be  mythical.     So 
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far  from  the  bloody  sweat  being  improbable, 
as  Dr.  Strauss  contends  ;  so  far  from  there 
being  any  mythical  allusion  conveyed,  we  re- 
fer this  writer,  whose  physical  ignorance  is 
extremely  gross,  to  the  following  confirma- 
tion of  this  fact,  which  he  considers  an  utter 
impossibility.  Here  let  us  offend  no  son  of 
the  faith  by  entering  into  the  natural  confirm- 
ation of  this  awful  agony.  Let  us  not  be 
deemed  as  resolving  into  low  physics  the  sub- 
lime  metaphysical  character  of  Christ.  Let 
it  be  remembered  we  are  arguing  with  an  in- 
fidel ;  and  on  his  own  hypothesis  that  the 
bloody  sweat  was  an  impossibility.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  opinion  of  a  most  eminent  me- 
dical authority : — "  Pathology,  even  in  mo- 
dern times,  authenticates  the  statement  of  the 
*  bloody  sweat,'  for  instances  are  recorded  of 
its  occurrence  from  divers  causes,  especially 
from  such  as  greatly  affect  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  as  sudden  terror,  great  agony,  whether 
induced  by  torture  or  hanging,  and  great  sud- 
den exertion  ;  and  to  add  to  the  possibility  of 
the  thing,  a  thin  and  dissolved  state  of  the 
blood,  together  with  great  relaxation  of  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  may  exist."  Many  in- 
stances of  this  are  recorded  in  Arist.  Hist. 
Anim.,  lib.  iii.  c.  19 ;  Thuanus,  Hist.  Temp, 
lib.  ii.  ;  Melanges  d'Histoire,  par  M.  V.  Mur- 
ville,  torn.  iii.  p.  149  ;  Acta  Phys.  Med.  Nu- 
rembergae,  vol.  i.  p.  84,  vol.  viii.  p.  428.  To 
all  this  we  subjoin,  from  a  distinguished  mo- 
dern writer,  the  following  clear  instance  : — 

{<  Bloody  Sweat. — In  some  cases  of  epilep- 
sy the  impetus  of  blood  in  the  head  is  aston 
ishing.  I  knew  a  young  gentleman  in  whom, 
during  the  paroxysm,  the  blood  was  propel- 
ed  into  the  extreme  vessels  with  such  force 
that  it  exuded  through  the  pores;  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  scalp  was  covered  with 
blood,  in  the  manner  we  commonly  see  sweat. 
His  intellects  before  he  died  were  greatly  im- 
paired ;  and  upon  his  death,  which  occurred 
suddenly,  on  one  of  those  dreadful  parox- 
ysms there  was  discovered  a  great  effusion 
of  blood  on  the  brain.  The  paroxysms  are 
produced  or  excited  by  a  variety  of  causes." 
Burrows  on  Insanity,  London,.  1828,  p.  154. 

It  was  our  business  to  justify  on  his  own 
narrow  physics  this  circumstance,  and  it  is 
done.  For  our  own  part  we  might  in  com- 
mon with  many  commentators  object  to  take 
so  strong  a  sense  as  Dr.  Strauss  assigns  to 
(octei,  and  give  the  passage  the  sense  of  "  like 
thick  viscous  drops  of  blood."  As  to  the  dis- 
ciples being  unable  to  discern  the  agony  of 
Jesus  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  his  re- 
peated approaches  to'  them  fully  enabled 
them  to  do  so,  and  the  darkness  of  night  in 
Palestine  ;  to  say  nothing  of  artificial  lights, 
such  as  Judas  brings,  torches  and  lamps,  if 
needed.  Reasoning  of  this  character  scarce 
merits  castigation.     The  limits  of  a  review  I 


will  not  enable  us  to  enter  on  all  the  topics 
we  could  wish  to  discuss  ;  we  shall  therefore, 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  arrest,  pass  to  the 
Crucifixion.  We  have  here  a  weak  and  un- 
successful attempt  made  to  implicate  the 
Evangelists  in  a  contradiction  : — 

"  The  synoptical  Evangelists  describe  Ju- 
das as  stepping  forth  to  betray  Jesus  ;  John 
informs  us  that  Jesus  went  forward  to  them 
and  voluntarily  delivered  himself  up,  and 
that  the  band  fell  to  the  ground  through  the 
influence  of  his  presence  or  power." 

The  account  is  deemed  contradictory  in 
circumstance,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  sa- 
tellites incredible.  Dr.  Strauss  does  many 
bold  things,  and  discovers  facts  that  have 
been  hid  from  every  saint  and  martyr  of  the 
Church,  asserting  John  to  be  the  brother  of 
the  Christ,  on  the  strength  of  the  words  ut- 
tered to  the  Virgin,  "  Woman,  behold  thy 
Son,"  as  if  Jesus  had  never  applied  the  terms 
of  kindred  figuratively  :*  but  we  were  not 
prepared  for  the  assertion,  that  Christ  and 
Judas  were  the  same.  Until  they  can  be 
shown  to  be  so,  the  Evangelists  contain  nei- 
ther inconsistency  nor  contradiction. 

The  approach  of  Judas  to  Christ  has  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  his  ulterior  offering 
himself  as  a  captive  to  the  soldiery.  The 
effect  of  the  character  of  Christ,  either  real 
or  imaginary,  might  well  lead  to  at  least  as 
much  instant  astonishment  as  the  assassins  of 
Coligny  are  represented  as  feeling.  The 
stiller  of  the  tempest,  the  feeder  of  thousands 
with  miraculous  bread,  the  reviver  from  the 
tomb  of  various  individuals,  such  a  character 
as  certainly  never  before  or  since  has  ap- 
peared, might  naturally  be  expected  to  excite 
personal  dread. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  unutterable  dislike, 
that  we  apply  our  narrow  reason  to  scan  so 
holy  and  awful  a  subject  as  the  next.  The 
Crucifixion  to  us  is  a  subject  of  faith  simply, 
and  has  never  been  treated  otherwise  from 
childhood,  but  we  must  lift  the  banner  of 
the  Cross  to  show  that  the  account  of  this 
hallowed  mystery  is  correct  as  far  as  human 
senses  can  fathom  so  immense  a  subject. — 
Dr.  Strauss  observes  : — 

"The  time  of  the  Crucifixion  varies. 
The  Evangelists  ail  agree  that  the  dark- 
ness after  the  death  of  Jesus  lasted  from 
the  sixth  until  the  ninth  hour,  from  twelve 

*  All  the  synoptical  Evangelists  contain  the 
instance  of  a  figurative  application  of  these 
words,  Matt.  xii.  50;  Mark  iii.  35  ;  Luke  viii. 
21.  We  extract  Matthew,  "  Behold  my  mother 
and  my  brethren,  (pointing  to  the  disciples,)  for 
who-oever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  who 
is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister, 
and  mother."  Is  it  very  improbable  that  these 
very  words  were  alluded  to  on  the  Cross  1  their 
sense  unquestionably  was. 
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in  the  afternoon  until  three.  Mark  says, 
that  Jesus  was  crucified  at  the  third  hour 
(nine  in  the  morning),  whereas,  according 
to  John,  Pilate  sat  in  judgment  upon  him 
at  the  sixth  hour,  by  which  time,  accord- 
ing Xb  Mark,  Jesus  had  been  fastened  on 
the  cross  three  hours." 

No  statements  ever  involved  a  larger 
portion  of  artifice  and  untruth  than  the  above, 
with  respect  to  ancient  writers.  No  one 
knows  better  than  Dr.  Strauss,  were  his  mind 
not  deflected  from  right  reason,  the  indefi- 
nite character  of  the  Greek  foel.    St.  Mark's 

assertion,    ^Hv    61  topa    Tpirr)   koli    saravpoxrav   avrdi/. 

— "  It  was  the  third  hour  ,  that  is,  the  third 
hour  had  passed,  (we  should  say  it  had  struck 
nine,)  and  they  crucified  him."     St.  John, 

XIX.  1 4)  ^Hv  St.  napaaKtVT)  th  na<r%a,  copa  61  wtree  ektt)* — 
tote  Zv  irapi6odKEv  avrov  aVTols  iva  s~avp(x)9t}.  '  it  W3S 

the  preparation  of  the  passover,  and  about 
noon,  (verging on  noon,  getting  to  mid-day,) 
then  Pilate  gave  up  Jesus  to  them  to  crucify 
him.1'  We  shall  not  demand  for  St.  John 
the  indulgence  conceded  without  any  difficul- 
ty to  any  profane  author  on  such  a  statement 
as  this,  which  is  strictly  correct,  and  the  di- 
rect  reverse  of  the  definite  language  used  by 
Dr.  Strauss  We  shall  not  plead  that  the 
feelings  of  John  rendered  him  an  inaccurate 
observer  of  time ;  feelings  as  deep  and  as 
intense  in  their  opposite  emotions  as  those 
that  filled  the  bosoms  of  the  battling  hosts  at 
Thrasymene,  and  rendered  man  insensible  to 
the  earthquake  beneath  his  feet.  We  shall 
not  claim  this,  but  we  do  claim  for  St.  John 
consistency  with  Mark  to  the  letter.  The 
night  was  at  this  period  divided  into  four 
watches.  The  day  was  also  divided  into 
four  quarters.  Of  this  early  division  we 
find  traces  in  Matthew,  xx.  The  first  quar- 
ter began  at  six,  a.  m.,  and  continued  until 
nine,  a.  m.  ;  the  second  ended  at  twelve ; 
the  third  at  three,  p.  m.  ;  the  fourth  at  six,  p. 
m.  The  first  quarter  was  called  the  third 
hour ;  the  secondthe  sixth  hour  ;  Matthew. 
xx.  5  ;  the  third  the  ninth  hour;  and  by  this 
division  John  and  Mark  are  perfectly  consis- 
tent. Mark  says  it  was  the  third  hour,  and 
they  crucified  him.  Just  as  in  our  language 
we  say  it  was  nine  o'clock  and  he  was  exe- 
cuted. What  was  the  exact  time  ]  Past 
nine.  John  then  is  rigidly  correct,  for  the 
sixth  hour  division,  the  second  quarter,  had 
begun,  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour.    No  con- 

*  Luke  confirms  both  Mark  and  John,  for  he 
s3.ys,""Hv  61  urrei  &pa  ikty}  — "  It  was  about  the  sixth 
hour,"  when  the  conversation  on  the  Cross  with 
the  penitent  thief  took  place.  Jesus  then,  en  the 
showing  of  this  Evangelist,  was  crucified  before 
the  sixth  hour,  confirming  Mark  and  taking  the 
wffci  of  John  widely;  beiiig  perfectly  consistent 
with  that  Evangelist  also.  Dr.  Strauss  has  omitted 
to  notice  this  coincidence. 


tradiction  is  here  visible,  but  the  closest  co- 
herence. We  need  not  remind  the  classical 
student  of  the  indefinite  sense  of  &pa  in  Ho- 
mer, where  hours  are  not  named,  the  word 
simply  implying  one  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  day.  It  was  not  then  nine,  but  p^st  nine, 
according  to  Mark,  and  the*  iwj  would  well 
cover  from  its  indefiniteness  a  longer  time 
than  the  space  of  a  single  hour,  which  is  all 
we  need  to  bring  us  to  about  twelve,  but 
it  is  needless  on  our  hypothesis.  We  do  not 
resort  in  this  hypothesis  to  any  changes  of 
the  MSS.,  which  we  are  free  to  say,  in  the 
best  uncial  forms  confirm  the  received  read- 
ing. We  do  not  require  to  adopt  the  notion 
of  even  so  distinguished  a  commentator  as 
the  Rev.  Hartwell  Home,  of  a  change  of  r 
to  the  episemon  r.  Mark  and  John  are  re- 
conciled, without  any  alteration  of  the  MSS. 
Hour  by  a  singular  coincidence  in  all  lan- 
guages receives  an  indefinite  sense.  In  Ital- 
ian it  is  used  for  a  season  of  the  year.  "  Les 
quatres  heures  du  jour"  imply  Morning, 
Noon,  Evening,  and  Night.  Mechanical 
agency  has  placed  us  widely  removed  by  ac- 
curate admeasurements  of  time,  from  ancient 
habits,  but  yet  we  have  proved  on  this  vitally 
important  question  that  a  degree  of  accuracy 
of  a  surprising  character  has  been  maintain- 
ed throughout  the  narrative.  It  would,  we 
feel,  be  needless  to  indicate  to  our  readers 
while  on  this  question  the  numerous  passages 
of  Scripture,  where  in  extent  of  time  the  hora- 
ry period  of  sixty  minutes  is  constantly  ex- 
ceeded. We  have  next  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  death  of  Jesus. 

"  The  thrust  of  the  lance  and  flow  of 
blood  and  water  from  the  body  of  Jesus 
mentioned  by  John  have  probably  originat- 
ed only  in  the  desire  to  establish  incon- 
testably  the  death  of  Jesus  (who  could  not 
have  been  on  the  cross  more  than  three 
hours,  and  according  to  John  less — a  very 
short  time  for  death  to  ensue)  and  the  lite- 
ral accomplishment  of  prophecy." 

The  unfair  character  of  Dr.  Strauss,  as  a 
theological  disputant,  is  unfortunately  here 
too  apparent.  He  adheres  to  Mark  to  con- 
tradict John.  He  next  gives  him  up  to  es- 
tablish a  fresh  assault.  According  to  his 
notion,  as  Jesus  was  crucified  at  the  third, 
and  died   at  the  ninth  hour,  six  hours  were 

*  To  affect  to  confine  the  sense  of  this  indefinite 
p  .rticle  to  an  exact  affirmation  is  pprfectly  ab- 
surd.    Thus  we  have  it  in  Xenoph.  Heil.  1, 2  9, 

Dindorf. ;  airoKTeivavTcs  e|  avrcov  oiozi  ZKarov — "killing 
about  a  hundred  of  them,'^  Judges,  iii.  29;  <Wa 
Sim  KiYiaSes — about  ten  thousand.  With  respect 
to  time.  Luke,  i.  56,  w<ra  pr^as  Tpels — about  three 
months,  ibd.  iii.  29.  The  age  of  Jesu^,  wo-a  It&v 
Tpia<ovTa — about  thirty.  The  indefini  e  character 
of  these  expressions  would  alone,  without  farther 
reference,  extend  the  £>ati  to  the  limit  we  want, 
and  even  more. 
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consumed  in  the  agony  of  the  cross.  But 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  allow  the  smallest 
possible  limit.  A\  ;is  n  W(  nderful  thai  a  \  <  i 
son  severely  scourged,  buffeted,  insulted, 
agonized  by  every  conflict  of  conceivable 
sensation,  half  dead  probably  when  affixed 
to  the  cross,  certainly  in  too  great  a  state  of 
inanition  to  be  his  own  cross-bearer,  was  it, 
we  demand,  wonderful ;  would  it  have  been 
a  mighty  marvel  had  he  died  instantly?  A 
prophecy  too  became  fulfilled  in  the  sudden 
deaih — "  a  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken:" 
a  death  of  a  lengthened  nature  would  have 
prevented  this  prophecy  reaching  its  fulfil- 
ment, and  that  of  Jesus  was  therefore  requi- 
site for  prophetic  verity.  However  short 
the  death  may  seem  to  Dr.  Strauss,  it  was 
sufficiently  lengthened  to  fulfil  a  great  variety 
of  prophecies  of  difficult  limitation,  and  to 
promise  deliverance  to  the  penitent  malefac- 
tor. St.  John's  account  of  the  Crucifixion 
embraces  a  great  variety  of  facts,  found  in  no 
other  Evangelist,  and  relates  principally  to 
the  person  of  Christ.  On  him  then  was  con- 
centrated the  eye  of  John.  When  the  Ro- 
man spear  pierced  the  pericardium,  St.  John 
saw  it,  and  from  this  singular  fact,  unknown 
to  many  of  us  from  our  limited  experience, 
even  now  when  anatomy  has  been  studied 
for  hundreds  of  years,  we  draw  the  irresisti- 
ble conclusion  as  in  the  bloody  sweat,  that 
he  who  chronicled  these  extraordinary  in- 
stances must  have  seen  them  or  gained  from 
ocular  witnesses  the  holy  verity.  The  wound 
of  the  pericardium  is  mortal.  The  blood 
and  water  were  no  mythical  illustration. 
They  were  a  positive  testimony  to  the  actual 
death  of  Christ.  Such  a  testimony  as  the 
fact  needed.  It  incontestably  established  the 
death. 

The  limits  of  the  present  article  will  allow 
of  no  further  extension  than  simply  to  notice 
the  last  point  connected  with  Jesus,  the  As- 
cension. The  long  argument  of  Dr.  Strauss 
may  be  reduced  into  the  following  form. 

"  The  first  difficulty  in  this  supernatural 
occurrence  is  suggested  by  the  question,— 
How  can  a  material  body  as  that  of  Jesus 
was,  and  must  have  been,  be  conveyed 
through  the  air  ?  The  next  is  found  on  the 
supposition  inferred  by  this  ascent,  that 
the  seat  of  God  and  of  the  righteous  is  sit- 
uated in  the  sky  alone,  A  childish  absurd 
notion,  (it  being  well  known  that  the  seat 
of  God  is  in  no  one  definite  invariable  spot,) 
and  one  which  belongs  only  to  the  ancient 
ideas  of  that  time.  Matthew  and  John  re- 
late nothing  of  this  ascent,  and  Mark  and 
Luke  do  not  agree  in  their  account.  Mark 
makes  Jesus  ascend  into  Heaven  after  he 
hadbeen  speaking  unto  the  disciples  as 
they  sat  at  meat,  and  Luke  after  he  had  led 
them  to  Bethany.  According  to  Luke  like- 


wise Jesus  ascended  on  the  third  day  after 
his  Crucifixion,  whereas  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  nentions  the  period  of  forty  days, 
a  favourite  mystical  number  in  sacred  his- 
tory." 

As  to  the  fact  of  a  material  body  ascending 
into  Heaven,  this  is  of  the  purely  divine  por- 
tion of  holy  writ,  and  its  credibility  or  not  as 
a  deed  of  God  (to  whom  all  things  are  possi- 
ble), depends  on  testimony.  We  have  the 
Apostolic  in  its  favour,  a  testimony  given  in 
the  teeth  of  the  unbelievers ;  and  one  from 
which,  when  fully  assured  of  this,  nothing 
human  in  its  most  powerful  extent  could  de- 
tach the  timid  disciples  of  Jesus  who  had 
once  forsaken  him  and  fled.  The  second 
difficulty  refers  to  the  locality  of  Heaven,  to 
the  ubiquity  of  God.  It  is  most  true  that 
God  is  every  where,  that  the  wheels  of  his 
throne  are  over  all  space  ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Divine  Being  has  places  of  su- 
perior development  of  his  might :  and  or- 
ders exist  inferiorly  gifted  with  vitality  from 
himself,  from  angels  to  man,  from  man  to 
the  zoophyte.  Nature  is  not  all  animated  ; 
even  in  her  then  the  life  of  God  is  not  equal- 
ly developed — all  is  not  mind  In  mind  God 
chiefly  developes  himself.  The  Supreme 
then  having  formed  a  mingled  system  of  spi- 
rit and  matter,  himself  thereby  gives  proof  of 
Heaven  and  Hell  ;  spots  of  high  develop- 
ment of  himself,  spots  of  inferior  lustre  or 
abstraction  of  himself  Hell  is  an  early, 
primal  truth,  impressed  upon  the  records  of 
all  nations  ;  developed  like  the  idea  of  God 
universally,  whether  in  natural  or  revealed 
religion.  It  is  seen  in  the  deeds  of  the  evil, 
as  the  opposite  principle  appears  in  the  oppo- 
site acts.  God  has  developed  himself  in  a 
widely  different  manner  in  the  hearts  of 
Strauss  and  Newton,  in  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
in  Socrates  and  Christ ;  and  this  is  but.  the 
silent  symbol  of  the  overhanging  futurity. 
Those  nearest  and  dearest  to  God  are  those 
most  illumined  by  his  saered  will.  In  the 
knowledge  of  that  is  their  heaven  ;  and  the 
stainless  angel  that  stands  in  the  presence  of 
God  in  the  pure  light  of  his  early  creation, 
and  the  holy  that  on  earth  have  sought  God 
and  found  him  in  his  general  development, 
will  retain  hereafter,  in  a  stale  separate  from 
sinners,  a  general  view  of  Divine  mercy,  with 
a  peculiar  exemplification  of  it  in  themselves, 
in  their  own  eternity  and  purity.  To  this, 
things  mortal  were  the  type,  and  to  this  the 
heavenly  will  bear  the  strictest  analogy. 

The  subject  of  the  Ascension  presents  a 
difficulty  indeed,  but  it  is  one  equally  so  to 
the  believer  and  the  Atheist,  the  enthusiast 
and  the  sceptic  ;  to  the  Etherialist,  whether 
Brahmin,  Buddhist,  Mage,  Mahometan,  or 
Christian  ;  or  the  Materialist  of  Europe  and 
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China.  AH  alike  confess  their  inability  to 
solve  the  mysterious  union  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter, which  all  admit,  and  none  can  deny. 
Why  then  should  the  solution  be  imposed  on 
the  believer  alone  1  Can  the  finite  take  in 
infinite  ? 

Yet  though  the  subject  cannot  be,  from  its 
very  nature,  explained,  it  may  be  brought 
partially  within  the  grasp  of  human  concep- 
tion, and  made,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase, 
demonstrably  tangible  to  reason  itself,  by  the 
process  of  analogy,  We  shall  here  make 
the  attempt.  True  it  is  that  even  physics  min- 
ister in  themselves  to  these  sublime  meta- 
physical conclusions.  If  we  take  three  of 
certain  ponderable  substances,  and  mix  them 
together,  so  far  from  producing  any  additional 
weight,  as  might  be  expected,  they  become 
in  their  union  imponderable — apply  this  fact 
in  physics  to  the  Ascension — is  it  too  much 
to  imagine  that  the  human  nature,  when  unit- 
ed to  the  Divine,  became  imponderable,  and 
retained  affinity  to  the  master  principle. 

As  to  the  Ascension,  it  is  not  true  that,  as 
Dr.  Strauss  affirms,  Matthew  and  John  re- 
late nothing  of  this  event.  Dr.  Strauss  is 
not  fortunate  in  the  accurate  development  of 
his  deductions;  we  have  here  ogain  to  set 
him  right  on  collation,  which  he  does  im- 
perfectly, and  which  is  essential  to  the  accu- 
rate development  of  any  biblical  notion.  St. 
John,  he  ought  in  fairness  to  have  stated, 
considered  the  Ascension  as  an  unquestion- 
able fact  that  must  have  completion,  or  he 
would  not  have  recorded  the  words  of  our 
Lord  to  Mary:  *' Touch  me  not;  for  I  am 
not  ascended  to  my  Father ;  but  go  to  my 
brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto 
my  Father,  and  your  Father ;  and  to  my 
God,  and  your  God." — John  xx.  17.  I  need 
not  say  that  omission  of  this  event,  the  As- 
cension, when  chronicled  by  two  Evange- 
lists and  thus  recognized  by  John,  who  ex- 
pressly lays  clown  the  principle  that  omis- 
sions are  not  contradictions,*  forms  no 
argument  against  Christianity.  For  St. 
John,  as  above,  expressly  states  that  he  has 
to  lay  down  the  fundamentals  of  Christiani- 
ty ;  and  this  done,  when  enough  is  developed 
to  give  us  life  in  the  name  of  Christ,  he  con- 
sidered his  work  complete.  We  presume 
also  that  St.  Matthew,  closing  his  narrative 
with  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  to  his  dis- 
ciples in  Galilee,  and  with  the  wonderful 
general  charge  to  the  Christian  Church, 
may  be  considered  as  confining  himself  to 

*  "  And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the 
presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in 
this  book  ;  but  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his 
name."— John  xx.  31,  31. 


such  facts  as  he  was  best  qualified  to  detail. 
We  will  not  say  how  far  life  might  have 
been  continued  to  that  Apostle,  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  Ascension  also  in  his  history.  It 
is  enough  for  us  that  each  Apostle  shows  no 
design  to  make  his  narrative  artfully  corres- 
pond with  another,  and  that  fresh  facts,  each 
involving  in  itself  fresh  sources  of  revelation, 
are  developed — all  consistent  with  each 
other,  all  eminently  conducing  to  the  same 
great  conclusion  of  life  from  the  dead,  and 
holiness  and  beatitude  to  the  just. 

But  Dr.  Strauss  affirms  "  Mark  and  Luke 
do  not  agree  in  their  account.  Mark  makes 
Jesus  ascend  into  Heaven  at  meat,  and  Luke 
after  he  had  led  them  to  Bethany."  The 
accounts  are  perfectly  consistent  on  the  great 
principle  of  St.  John,  that  an  omission  is  not 
a  contradiction.  Xenophon  omits  the  name 
of  Epaminondas,  as  the  leader  of  the  The- 
bans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra ;  does  any  one 
doubt  that  the  noble  Theban  gained  that 
battle?  But  it  will  be  said,  we  expect  in 
things  divine  greater  accuracy ;  and  we 
have  it  assuredly,  for  the  fishermen  of  Gali- 
lee ill  their  simple  story  are  never  contra- 
dictory. Thus  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  are 
perfectly  consistent.  The  first  states  that 
the  eleven  were  at  meat  when  Jesus  appear- 
ed anterior  to  the  Ascension ;  the  second, 
that  Jesus  ate  before  the  Apostles4  St.  Mark 
states  that  after  conversing  with  his  disci- 
ples on  this  occasion  he  ascended ;  St.  Luke 
that  he  led  them  forth  to  Bethany,  a  Sab- 
bath-day's journey  from  Jerusalem,  a  brief 
walk  after  the  repast,  and  that  he  then  as- 
cended. St.  Mark  clearly  never  contem- 
plated the  ascent  from  the  interior  of  a  dwell- 
ing ;  he  simply  adds  the  fact,  that  after  a 
peculiar  conversation  with  his  disciples, 
which  he  details,  and  the  points  of  which 
are  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  same  dis- 
course in  St.  Luke,  the  Ascension  took 
place.  St.  Luke  represents  this  conversa- 
tion as  continuous,  and  protracted  during 
the  course  of  an  evening's  walk,  and  that 
then  the  divine  Peripatetic  ascended  to  Hea- 
ven, developing  thereby  his  divine  affinity 
to  the  holiest  of  Beings.  We  have  in  this 
no  inconsistency.  St.  Mark's  omission  is 
no  contradiction  to  St.  Luke's  affirmation. 

Again,  According  to  St.  Luke,  and  Mark 
likewise,  Jesus  ascended  on  the  third  day 
ajter  his  crucifixion,  whereas  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  mentions  the  period  of  forty  days,  a 
favourite  mystical  number  in  sacred  history. 
Were  this  the  fact,  St.  Luke  would  be 
the  most  singular  of  writers,  for  as  the 
author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  would 
then  be  made  to  confute  himself.  The  gene- 
ral detail  of  all  the  Evangelists  is  entirely 
in  favour  of  a  long  period  of  communication 
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between  Christ  and   his  disciples  after  the 
resurrection;  and  we  shall  instance  this  in 
one  simple  fact,  to  the  development  of  which, 
if  we  aTe  right   in  our   remembrances,  w« 
are  indebted  to  that  malleus  hacreticorum — 
Bishop  Watson.     We  shall    however  sub- 
stantiate  our  recollections    by    references. 
Tom  Paine,  if  we  rightly  recollect,  viewed 
with  the  same  felicity  with  which  heclassed 
Luke  as  an  Apostle,  the  whole  period  be- 
tween  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension  as 
three  or  four  days.     In  this  he  has  some 
affinity  to  Dr.  Strauss  ;  but  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  the  Neologist  is,  that  it  is  difficult 
to    appreciate   his    sense    of   Christianity, 
whereas  in  Paine  it  was  nearly  nil.     We 
have  in  St.  John  the  benefit  of  a  continuous 
narrative  of  many  days  after  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  we  shall  from"  thence  be  enabled 
to  run  on  to  a  large  extent  of  time.     Christ 
appears  (from  John  xx.  19,)  to  the  disciples 
and   Mary    Magdalen.     The    same   day, 
"  t»7  iiid  rwi-  aaSfiaruv"  Thomas  disbelieves  this 
interview  when  informed  of  it;  eight  days 
after  it  Jesus  appears  to   the  disciples  and 
Thomas,     (xx.  26.)     Then   the    disciples 
leave  Jerusalem  and  proceed  to  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias.     Now  this  was  in  Galilee,  distant 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  Jerusalem  ;  cer- 
tainly we  may  conjecture  four  or  five  days 
as  intervening  before  they  could  reach  Gali- 
lee from  Jerusalem,    poor  and  without  the 
means  of  other   aid   than   their  own  feet. 
Suppose  some  stay  a  day  ot  two  before  St. 
Peter's  fishing.     We  are  now  advanced  to 
sixteen  days  from  the   Resurrection.     Our 
Lord  then  appears  to  his  disciples.     They 
return  to  Jerusalem,  say  they  arrive  on  the 
twenty-first;  and  therefore  in  nineteen  days 
after  the  return  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem, 
the  Ascension   takes   place  from  Bethany. 
How  well,  then,  as  far  as  we   can  collect 
evidences  of  this  kind,  do  these  clearly  un- 
designed coincidences  cohere.     With  this 
detail  St.  Mark  is  quite  consistent;  and  St. 
Luke*  says  nothing  that   can   negative  it, 

*  The  t6tc  oi  Luke  xxiv.  45.  is  clearly  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  Mat*  hew  xxiv.  9.  Circa  ista 
tempera — "  ab.>ut  that  peiiocf."  It  does  nut  bear 
any  other  sense  thon  this,  as  is  proved  by  the  above 
collation  from  St.  John.  Or  in  the  season  of  the 
days  intervening;  between  this  interview  and  the 
Ascension,  at  that  period  Christ  expounded  the 
Scriptures  to  the  Apostles,  and  after  the  expiration 
of  many  days  continuance  was  ended,  he  led  out 
the  disciples  to  Bethany  and  then  ascended.  This 
sense  of  r6re,  as  referring  to  a  period  broadly  in 
the  writer's  mind,  such  as  the  Resurrection  period 
in  Luke,  is  borne  out  by  every  classical  writer  ; 
consult  G.  E.  jEschv!.  Agam.  Bl.  772,  1128.  The 
■wide  sense  in  which  Cassandra  in  the  last  cited 
line  applies  it,  far  exceeds  the  Evangelist's  days, 
for  she  applies  tots  to  years.  In  a  similar  manner 
we  must  not  confine  the  words  of  Mark,  '•  atra  rd 
XaXfjaat,"  "after  speaking  with  them,"  to  the  ira- 
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but  goes  on  in  continuous  narrative  from 
the  return  of  the  disciples  from  Emmaus  to 
the  general  meeting  at  Jerusalem.  After 
this  general  meeting  the  departure  into 
Galiiee  ensues,  and  then  we  are  to  take  the 
words  of  Luke,  from  the  49th  verse,  as  de- 
scriptive of  the  words  of  our  Lord  before  the 
Ascension.  So  that,  unless  we  view  from 
the  24th  chapter  verses  36  to  50  of  Luke's 
Gospel  as  one  continuous  conversation,  Dr. 
Strauss'  argument  involves  in  it  an  impos- 
sibility and  a  clear  discrepancy  with  the 
other  Evangelists,  to  each  of  whom  Dr. 
Strauss  himself  gives  credit,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain his  evidence  to  discredit  any  other  when 
it  suits  his  on  n  views.  As  to  the  holy  num- 
ber 40,  the  period  of  Moses  on  the  Mount,  of 
the  Deluge,  it  is  indeed  a  mythical  number 
to  which  the  Christian  Church  has  ever  at- 
tached a  value,  as  in  the  name  of  the  beast, 
far  beyond  the  cyphers  that  compose  it;  but 
we  have  shown  that  the  natural  course  of 
events  leads  mainly  down  to  an  analogous 
conclusion.  The  assertion  then  of  Luke, 
that  Christ  was  oKravofievos  over  the  space  of 
forty  days  by  the  Apostles,  is  borne  out  by 
the  natural  and  undesigned  coincidences  to 
which  we  have  alluded ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear clear  to  any  fair  investigator,  that  the 
brief  period  of  instruction  to  which,  we  have 
shown,  our  Lord  had  simply  to  confine  him- 
self a  few  days  anterior  to  his  Ascension, 
was  not  more  than  was  requisite  to  unfold  to 
the  limited  faculties  of  man  the  spirit  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms, 
as  to  his  divine  mission :  to  open  their 
hearts  to  comprehend  the  Scriptures,  to  trace 
out  the  Apostolic  path,  to  fortify  them  against 
the  world  in  arms  against  the  faith ;  to 
strengthen  them,  and  make  them  victors  over 
the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh: — to  effect 
this,  and  it  was  effected  in  human  beings 
before  the  astonished  Pagan,  required  the 
power  of  God  visible  in  human  shape, 
working  out  human  energies  in  the  glorious 
enterprise. 


Our  reader*  will  require  some  estimate 
of  the  author's  powers  :  these  we  think  far, 
very  far,  below  his  reputation;  and  of  these 
we  think  dexterity  the  principal.  It  is  not 
easy  to  refuse  the  praise  of  this  to  a  writer 
who  assumes  and  denies  each  authority  in 
turn,  as  suits  his  own  purpose ;  and  by  avoid- 
ing any  fixed  ground  himself,  reduces  anta- 
gonism to  the  mere  defensive;  an  incalcula- 
ble advantage.  He  can  boast  with  Hector — 

•  To  right,  to  left,  I  shift  the  sounding  shield.' 

Iliad,  vii.  237. 

mediate  conversation,  but  refer  it  to  that  protract- 
ed conversation  to  which  we  have  alluded  ante- 
rior to  the  Ascension. 
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But  he  has  none  of  the  talent  for  open  fight 
that  distinguishes  the  Trojan  hero.  Small 
in  honesty,  great  in  ingenuity,  he  takes  a 
simple  statement  merely  to  turn  it  into  sup- 
positions ;  values  a  fact  only  so  far  as  it 
serves  towards  an  hypothesis  ;  and  requir- 
ing for  his  own  theories  and  assertions  the 
very  indulgence  he  denies  to  the  Gospel 
statement,  favours  us  with  a  series  of  con- 
jectural arguments  in  the  modest  shape  of  a 
Variorum  reading  to  evangelical  history  ! 
Thus  expecting  his  own  inferences  to  be  re- 
ceived in  preference  to  the  very  facts  on 
which  they  are  confessedly  founded!  Dr. 
Strauss  has  a  decided  predilection  for  hypo- 
thesis over  history;  when  weak  on  fair 
ground,  he  drags  his  antagonist  to  the  water 
— and  he  excels  in  arranging,  distinguish- 
ing, and  balancing  nonentities.  Veiled  in 
a  thick  fog  of  profane  authorities,  profane 
only  are  authorities  with  him,  he  can  never 
see  the  case  as  it  is,  but  as  it  ought  to  be. — 
He  disdains  the  credulous  scepticism  of 
Paulus  and  his  followers,  to  reach  greater 
scepticism  through  wilder  credulity.  His 
reading  is  profuse,  not  correct;  his  deeper 
lore  is  inauspicious. 

The  Chaldaic  references  we  have  expos- 
ed ;  the  Persian  are  worse.  Oromasdes  and 
Ahriman  were  principles  originally.  The 
deevs  were  not  properly  spirits,  but  earthly 

demons,  (tfo>i\*£)  Kou-aish,  mountain- 
men  ;  absolute  tangibilities,  even  to  the 
close  of  Giamshid's  reign,  nearly  the  time 
of  Solomon.  They  wrestle,  fight,  are 
chained,  and  slain.  To  a  later  period  then 
must  be  referred  the  spiritual  theories  that 
originated  Manichaeism,  &c.  Our  author 
has  confounded  the  Deev  with  the  Jin. 

Dr.  Strauss  relies  on  the  Zend-Avesta  :  to 
what  does  this  amount  ?  We  give  the  Zend- 
Avesta  the  antiquity  it  claims  ;  and  that  is, 
after  the  Greek  invasion  ;  the  reign  of 
Ardshir,  the  Sassanide.  Now  centuries 
elapsed  between  the  ruin  and  restoration  of 
this  system,  reputed  Zoroaster's ;  and  the 
books  compiled  then  from  memory  by  the 
priests  or  mcbeds,  or  even  let  us  admit  them 
saved,  are  monstrous  and  vitiated  ;  they 
cannot  then  be  the  pure  doctrines  of  that 
pure  teacher  of  truth.  Late  authorities  for 
early  doctrines  are  suspicious. 

We  can  only  observe,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  arguments  of  ]?r.  Strauss  have  all,  or 
nearly  all,  been  answered  by  English  writ- 
ers. If  he  cannot  read  them  we  regret  it,  as 
he  might  have  learned  straightforwardness 
from  them.  If  the  omissions  of  Evangelists 
are  contradictions,  then  Mark  and  John,  who 
do  not  mention  the  birth  of  Christ,  while  they 
narrate   hia  life   deny  his  existence !      Dr. 


Strauss  \  aunts  highly  of  his  book  ;  we  could 
wish  a  better  antagonist. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Palac  w  Kaniov.  The  Cas- 
tle of  Kaniov,  a  Poem  in  three  Cantos. 
B)'  Severin  Goszczynski.      1834. 

2.  Dziady.  The  Festival  of  the  Dead,  fyc. 
By  Adam  Mickiewicz.  Wilna,  Peiers- 
burgh,  Paris,  and  Germany.  1833. 

The  name  of  Poland  has  created  every- 
where the  deepest  interest,  not  merely  from 
a  feeling  commensurate  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  catastrophe  that  has  involved  it,  nor 
yet  only  from  the  vain  but  heroic  and  des- 
perate efforts  recently  made  by  its  inhabit- 
ants for  the  rescue  of  their  native  land. 
The  three  great  powers  that  assumed  and 
partitioned  that  unhappy  kingdom  most  un- 
doubtedly view  their  own  act  in  a  light  very 
different  from  others,  and  are,  in  the  opinions 
of  many,  provided  with  an  excuse  for  at  least 
some  portion  of  their  conduct :  this  point  we 
cannot  here  examine  ;  but  must  proceed  to 
observe  that  neither  the  powers  alluded  to 
themselves,  nor  their  warmest  partizans,  have 
ever  affected  to  regard  the  measure  as  other 
than  deeply  to  be  deplored,  and  excusable 
only  by  the  presumed  urgent  necessity  of  the 
case. 

If  such  then  is  the  feeling  of  the  partition- 
ing arbitrary  governments ;  if  their  subjects, 
though  conscious  of  their  own  country's  ag- 
grandizement by  this  forced  brotherhood, 
yet  cherish  and  avow  their  regret  for  the  re- 
sults at  least,  if  not  for  the  originating  cause  ; 
we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  lands  more 
jealous  of  their  proper  liberties  should  deep- 
est sympathize  in  the  catastrophe  that  has  de- 
prived a  nation  of  its  existence,  and  should 
carry  this  feeling  even  to  the  generous  excess 
of  forgetting  their  errors  in  the  severity  of 
the  punishment  that  has  overwhelmed  them. 

But  there  exists  a  motive,  and  it  is  to  this 
f,hat  we  have  alluded  in  the  outset,  stronger 
than  admiring  pity  for  the  brave  who  strug- 
gle vainly  with  their  fate,  and  warmer  than 
either  the  abstract  sense  of  injustice  or  those 
moral  sympathies  of  our  nature  that,  in  the 
sorrows  and  sufferings  of  our  brethren,  con- 
fess our  own  weakness  in  the  hands  of  destiny. 
Kingdoms  before  Poland  have  fallen  and 
been  crushed  ;  nations  have  been  driven  by 
force  or  accident  from  their  homes  ;  and  the 
native,  a  slave  in  his  own  land,  or  an  outcast 
in  that  of  the  oppressor,  in  every  age  has  af- 
forded a  subject  for  the  historian,  an  example 
for  the  philosopher,  and  to  the  poet  a  theme 
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of  lamentation,vengeance,or  anticipative  res- 
toration. But  while  in  those  cases  the  effects 
are  before  us.  the  cause  is  generally  hidden, 
in  distance,  or  in  time  :  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  Poland  :  the  catastrophe  of  her  extinc- 
tion is  not  merely  a  historical  verity,  or 
even  a  cotemporary  grief;  it  is  a  catastro- 
phe that  occurred  when  the  existing  genera- 
tion, they  who  reason,  and  they  who  rule, 
were  in  the  very  spring  and  freshness  of 
existence ;  when  the  sterner  concomitants  of 
life  and  necessity  were  all  undreamed  of  or 
unbelieved ;  and  the  world  was  but  seen  as 
through  the  mists  of  the  morning,  enlargen- 
ing  its  glories,  and  tinting  its  very  shadows 
into  charm. 

At  such  a  moment  of  calm  and  unsuspect- 
ing quietude  the  blow  that  extinguished  Polish 
independence  shook  every  youthful  heart  in 
its  recoil,  even  to  that  of  her  very  assailants. 
It  shook  even  the  bosoms  of  that  more  ma- 
tured race  who  were  listening  to  the  first 
sounds  of  the  revolutionary  tempest,  and 
who  owned  amidst  dangers  that  dimly  threat- 
ened themselves  the  deeper  wail  of  that 
achieved  destruction  ;  the  last  groan  of  a 
co-existing  independence  which  they  should 
recognize  no  more ;  the  Western  Rachael 
weeping  for  her  children  ;  that  would  not  be 
comforted  because  they  were  not. 

In  the  physical  world  when  the  mind  is 
otherwise  occupied  striking  events  will  often 
leave  a  strong  though  unnoticed  impression  ; 
and  this,  when  the  more  immediate  turmoil  of 
passion  is  over,  will  come  Over  the  spirit  like 
a  voice  of  the  past,  an  echo  of  its  solitude  ; 
heard  and  felt  more  distinctly  through  each 
silent  vibration  of  the  pulse,  and  sinking  deep- 
er and  deeper  upon  the  ear  and  the  heart.  We 
cherish  it  we  know  not  why,and  dwell  upon  the 
accents  till  they  seem  mysterious  as  the  utter- 
ance of  a  half-spoken  doom  :  and  such  in 
truth  they  become  when  some  combination 
that  had  escaped  our  busier  moments  unveils 
itself  in  its  effects,  and  we  feel  how  closely  it 
touches  us.  Such  in  the  political,  and  moral 
world  is  the  parallel  instance  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  Poland.  The  more  immi- 
nent danger  is  past ;  the  less  obvious  catas- 
trophe remains  ;  in  struggling  only  against 
the  passing  accident  of  revolution,  we  have 
permitted  the  establishment  of  a  yet  more 
dangerous  principle  ; — Extinction. 

This  then  is  the  double  source  we  refer- 
red to  of  our  sympathy  for  the  Poles,  that  to 
our  youth  they  were  as  brethren,  and  torn 
from  us  then  violently  ;  and  that  our  parents 
looked  on  at  the  extinction.  We  feel  how- 
ever unavoidably,  almost  as  accessories — 
and  we  feel  too,  that,  like  the  royal  martyr's, 
their  destruction  is  our  own  danger. — The 
si  li'cnce  of  Strafford  was  the  doom  of  Charles; 


the  Poles  held  the  outposts  against  a  power 
we  now  dread  for  ourselves. 

We  touch  on  the  political  question  here 
only  so  far  as  it  forms  the  basis  of  moral 
sympathies  ;  for  these  are  the  foundation  of 
poetry  :  and  it  is  singular  for  England  that 
while  the  generous  voice  of  the  most  basely 
abused  of  her  statesmen  was  alone  among 
nations  raised  for  Polish  redintegration,  and 
this  as  a  moral  right  ;  yet  that  our  country- 
men alone  among  nations  are  wholly  ignor- 
ant or  regardless  of  the  voice  which  still  at- 
tests that  country's  nationality ;  which  still, 
though  stifled,  outcast,  sorrowing,  and  broken, 
binds  the  exile  of  all  Europe  to  the  one  land 
of  his  home  ;  and,  marking  a  spirit  that  de- 
fies all  vicissitude,  forms  the  sole,  last,  best, 
and  unquestionable  earnest  of  the  indomita- 
ble existence  of  Poland. 

The  living  and  inextinguishable  voice  of  her 
literature  has  in  truth  awakened  scarcely  the 
faintest  echo  in  our  island.  Though  France 
and  Germany,  the  Swede  and  the  Dane, 
and  even  that  sternest  of  her  masters,  the 
Russian,  have  caught  and  treasured  in  their 
several  tongues  the  wild  and  mournful  ca- 
dence of  Polish  harmonies,  England,  justly 
proud  of  her  actual  constellation  of  poets, 
has  shown  no  curiosity  for  those  that  shine 
at  a  distance,  and  whose  beams  have  never 
glanced  across  the  waves  of  her  ocean  zone. 
Their  light  in  truth,  like  that  of  unknown 
stars,  has  never  reached  us  to  this  very  hour  : 
and  yet  even  prejudice  must  acknowledge 
that  Poland  at  this  very  time  boasts  names 
that  may  weil  compete  with  all  but  the  very 
highest  of  our  own.  If  the  combination  of 
power  and  sweetness,  simplicity  and  depth, 
the  brilliance,  the  tenderness,  the  playful 
grace,  wild  melancholy,  energy,  softness, 
and  impetuous  passion  of  Moore  have  raised 
him  to  a  rank  unrivalled  as  a  lyrist  by  any 
writer  of  any  age  or  country — with  any 
name  but  his  in  that  department  Zaleski  may 
fairly  be  compared.  If  the  gloomy  splen- 
dours of  Byron  alone  veil  the  stern  summit 
of  his  own  peculiar  height,  not  the  proudest 
of  his  countrymen  who  have  caught  and  re- 
flected those  rays  can  aspire  beyond  the 
names  of  Mickiewicz  aad  Malczeski ;  and 
though  nothing  perhaps  since  the  time  of 
Homer  himself  can  equal,  however  careless, 
the  torrent  flow  and  eager  energy  of  Scott, 
yet  that  traditionary  lore  and  mystic  gloom. so 
dear  to  the  spirit  of  our  mighty  minstrel, 
find  throughout  Europe  its  best  but  unequal 
representative  in  the  mind  of  the  youthful 
Goszczynski :  destitute  of  Southey's  elabor- 
ate but  vivid  and  t>mnipicturing  imagination, 
he  yet  unites  his  taste  for  preternatural 
powers,  the  sorcerer  and  the  phantom,  with 
a  half-shrouded  might  and  half-savage  phan- 
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tasticity  that  reminds  us,  sometimes  of  Cole- 
ridge, and  sometimes  of  Monk  Lewis.  From 
the  second  and  fourth  writers  alone  we  select 
our  specimens  in  the  present  paper. 

The  peculiar  temperament  of  the  Poles, 
far  less  European  than  Asiatic,  and  which 
displays  the  restless  levity  of  the  modern 
Persian  conjoined  with  the  desperate  valor 
of  the  ancient  Scyth  ;  a  union  not  dissimilar 
to  the  Irish  character ;  renders  them  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  poetical  impressions,  and 
especially  those  which,  like  their  history, 
bear  the  character  of  extravagance  and 
gloom.  In  such  temperaments,  however, 
such  impressions  are  generally  fleeting,  per 
haps  in  proportion  to  their  force  and  vivid- 
ness. The  most  imaginative  nations,  there, 
fore,  are  seldom  the  most  poetical,  for  the 
essence  of  these  habits  is  irregularity  of  im- 
pulse ;  whereas  poetry,  in  its  more  serious 
strains  at  least,  requires  a  fixity  of  thought 
and  purpose,  the  offspring  only  of  settled 
habits  and  institutions  that  train  the  mind  for 
the  loftier  tasks.  Compare  the  ancient 
Greek  of  Thrace  or  Thessaly  with  the  Ion- 
ian ;  the  inhabitant  of  Acarnania  with  the 
Athenian  and  even  the  Boeotian.  Weigh  the 
Norwegian  against  the  Swede,  the  Celt  with 
the  Saxon ;  the  Swiss,  the  Biscayan,  the 
Carpathian  with  the  more  cultivated  inhabi- 
tants of  the  adjacent  plains.  This  case  too,  so 
obvious  in  Europe,  is  even  more  strongly 
exemplified  in  Asia ;  where  the  Tatar  is 
mute  before  the  Chinese ;  the  Nepalese  or 
Tibetan  to  the  Hindoo  ;  and  the  wandering 
Arab,  despite  his  early  boast  of  civilization 
and  literature,  kicks  the  beam,when  contrast- 
ed with  the  steadier  Turk,  and  even  with  the 
more  vivacious  Persian.  These  last  afford 
the  strongest  of  striking  contrasts,  for  it  is 
with  themselves  in  a  different  period  of  their 
history  :  under  established  systems  and  per- 
manent institutions  the  efforts  of  the  Persian 
muse  rank  high  in  the  annals  of  fame  : 
under  a  feeble  rule  and  a  desultory  and  ir- 
regular population  she  has  dwindled  into 
insignificance  in  all  but  the  shortest  flights. 

But  the  foreign  popularily  of  English  poets 
of  this  day,  and  more  especially  of  Byron, 
has  produced  a  striking  change,  and  no 
where  more  than  in  Poland .  The  very  egot- 
ism of  that  writer  giving  publicity  to  his  own 
most  private  cogitations,  threw  a  new  light 
over  the  yet  uninspired  world.  Men  per- 
ceived with  astonishment  that  their  own 
pulses,  passions,  and  experiences,  all  that 
they  had  passed  over  as  indifferent,  or  con- 
cealed  as  peculiar,  almost  from  themselves, 
and  certainly  from  the  rest  of  their  kind, 
are  feelings  not  merely  incident  to  human- 
ity itself,  but  common  to  the  race  instead  of 
rearmed  io  the  individual,     They  found  also 


that  the  very  breathings  of  the  highest  genius 
claimed  and  received  solely  from  its  accur- 
ate delineation  of  these  experiences,  that 
meed  of  praise,  that  submissive  admiration, 
which  had  been  previously  deemed  the  trib- 
ute to  only  an  undefined  and  indefinite  facul- 
ty, such  as  genius  was  vaguely  imagined  to 
be.  This  lesson,  we  repeat,  which  the  wider 
generalities  of  preceding  poets  had  brought 
home  only  throughout  ages  to  the  gifted  few, 
the  bold  egotism  of  Byron  forcibly  establish- 
ed for  the  many.  Hence  the  multitude  of 
writers  have  learned  to  look  within  them- 
selves for  the  truths  their  predecessors  timid- 
ly fancied  to  exist  in  external  nature  alone  ; 
and  hence,  abroad  in  some  degree,  and  far 
more  so  at  home,  the  vast  improvement  as  to 
truth  and  observation  within  the  last  few 
years,  so  soon  as  the  first  sickly  and  sicken- 
ing folly  of  imitation  and  affected  misanthro- 
pic sentimentality  had  marred  its  own  aims, 
by  rendering  it  impossible  to  read  and  ridic- 
ulous to  purchase  those  trashy  whimperings 
of  factitious  facts. 

If  such  was  the  case  at  home,  it  can 
scarcely  be  wondered  at  that  a  country  so 
humbled  and  bowed  to  dust  as  Poland,  every 
particle  of  whose  spirit  was  as  by  homoeo- 
pathic tyranny,  ground  down  and  crushed 
into  energetic  expansion,  should  turn  to 
seek  in  the  realms  of  imagination  that  so- 
lace which  the  world  of  actuality  denied  ; 
and  since  the  present  was  dark,  and  the 
future  but  a  doubtful  gloom,  should  search 
for  consolation  from  the  records  of  the 
past.  But  whatever  the  efforts  to  drive 
away  despair,  a  tone  of  sadness  will  spring 
from  desolation  ;  the  hand  of  depression 
falters  in  its  energies,  and  a  damp,  as  of 
coming  death,  relaxes  the  chords  of  its  lyre. 
Thus  every  line  of  the  effusions  before  us 
is  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  undisguised  and 
fatal  sadness ;  and  however  varied  the 
powers  or  warm  the  general  spirit  of  the 
poet,  we  feel  from  the  first  that  the  burthen 
of  his  theme  can  be  but  fear  and  slaughters, 
ill-omens,  desolation,  and  doom. 

Though  still  in  youth,  and  last  in  order 
of  succession,  our  first  specimens  are  taken 
from  the  writings  of  Severin  Goszczynski, 
as  the  least  matured  of  the  poets  for  whom 
we  have  claimed  attention;  and  this  slight 
sketch  of  his  character  may  not  be  uninte- 
resting to  the  reader. 

Goszczynski  was  born  in  the  Ukraine, 
and  from  his  tenderest  years  was  wont  to 
feed  his  imagination  with  the  traditionary 
tales  of  his  native  land.  His  taste  for  soli- 
tude and  habits  of  meditation  necessarily 
increased  the  impressions  thus  received ; 
and  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  the  situ- 
ation of  his  country  induced  him,  from  the 
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first,  to  join  in  those  secret  associations 
whose  object  was  her  enlargement  from 
thraldom.  Persecution  followed  of  course; 
and,  compelled  to  save  himself  by  flight, 
the  youthful  enthusiast  long  found  safety 
only  by  concealment  in  ihe  villages  of  his 
countrymen,  and  consoled  himself  by  wan- 
dering along  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  the 
scenes  of  so  much  that  had  engaged  his 
earliest  aspirations.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  he  composed,  among 
otheTS,  the  poem  entitled  the  Castle  of  Kan- 
iov,  from  which  we  shall  offer  some  ex- 
tracts. It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this 
state  of  uncertainty  exasperated  still  more 
the  spirit  of  the  poet  against  the  foreign 
oppressor ;  and  accordingly  we  find  Gosz- 
czynski  among  the  foremost  of  those  who 
surprised  the  Belvidere,  and,  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  set 
the  example  of  insurrection  to  his  country- 
men. In  the  succeeding  struggle  he  sig- 
nalized himself.not  less  as  a  soldier  than  as 
aTpoet,  most  of  his  compositions  being  writ- 
ten in  the  intervals  of  military  duty,  and 
these  we  trust  hereafter  to  lay  before 
the  reader.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
he  quitted  Poland,  we  believe,  for  France, 
and  has  ever  since  devoted  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  favourite  pursuit. 

The  writings  of  Goszczynski  have  been 
praised  for  their  strength  and  originality  of 
conception.  They  abound  in  passages  of 
beauty,  force,  and  imagination ;  but  the  rea- 
der will  also  perceive  that  the  bias  of  his 
birth,  early  life,  and  subsequent  position  have 
tinted  his  thoughts  with  deepest  gloom,  and 
that,  in  his  Castle  of  Kaniov  at  least,  these 
and  the  defects  of  youthful  judgment  have 
carried  him  into  an  excess.  Some  slight 
oversights  and  contradictions  also  may 
strike  the  reader,  but  the  genius  of  the  poet 
and  the  difficulty  of  his  position  will  amply 
atone  for  slight  blemishes  like  these. 

We  proceed  to  the  poem  of  the  Castle  of 
Kaniov. 

"  The  lofty  towers  of  Kaniov  rise 
Like  giant  arms  to  reach  the  skies : 
A  nation's  standard  crowns  their  steeps; 
Their  strength  a  nation's  frontier  keeps  ; 
Whilst  wide  o'er  hill  and  dale  outspread, 

Below  the  hamlet's  dwellings  lie; 
As  infants  tranquil  on  the  bed 

That  sleep  beneath  the  nurse's  eye  ; 
And  proud  the  giant's  feet  to  lave 
Broad  Dnieper  rolls  his  darkling  wave. 
Thick,  virgin  forests  clothe  the  shore, 

By  feet  of  man  untrodden  there  ; 
And  grimly  frowns  the  mountain's  hoar  : 
Stern  as  the  forehead  of  despair. 

Tis  autumn's  night — a  night  of  storm ; 
A  browner  bed  the  billows  make  ; 


And  sullen  clouds  the  heavens  o'erswarm, 
And  fiends  midst  dangerous  pathways  wake. 

The  traveller  breathes  a  whispered  prayer ; 

Whistles  through  feeds  the  furious  air ; 
The  famished  wolf  his  victim  kills, 
Whose  lowings  echo  o'er  the  hills ; 
The  raging  wind  in  fury  speaks ; 
The  lofty  gibbet  harshly  creaks; 
The  carcase  swings ; — dogs  howling,  moan 
The  death  of  sleep  o'er  nature  thrown. 

His  sounding  sabre  at  his  side 
Rings,  as  the  gibbet-sentry's  stride 
Swift  pacing,  keeps  that  valley  wide. 
Sooth'd  by  the  silent  hour  of  night 

His  senses  court  some  waking  dream ; 
Yet  turns  he,  sudden,  in  affright, 

Roused  by  that  gibbet's  creaking  scream, 
And  looks,  as  though  its  tenant  drear 
Again  in  life  should  reappear. 
And,  bolder  now,  his  glance  he  turns 
Where,  o'er  the  sheltering  castle  far, 
Like  symbol  of  protecting  stir — 
The  turret's  guardian  watch-fire  burns. 
Hark  ! — tis  a  rustling  sound,  scarce  heard 
Perchance  some  nest-disturbing  bird : 
It  looms — it  moves  his  path  along — 
•Satan,  avaunt  thee  with  thy  throng  if 
He  makes  the  cross's  sign  : — tis  fled — 
And  murky  darkness  reigns  instead  : 
He  scans  his  musket's  lock  and  sword, 
Then  paces  calm  with  soul  restored. 

The  moon-beam  struggles  thro'  the  cloud  ; 

Tis  something  white  that  wanders  there; 
That  form,  half  seen,  the  bushes  shroud, 

But  woman's  song  is  on  the  air. 
The  bold  Cossack's  fond  pulses  own 
That  well-known  song's  awakened  tone, 
Nor  deem  it  strange  if  woman's  voice, 

Known  by  its  dulcet  notes  again, 
With  throbs  of  wildest  bliss  rejoice 

The  stormy  hearts  of  the  Ukraine. 
Oh — he  no  longer  keeps  the  hill ! 
Once  more  the  moon  hath  veiled  her  head; 
Once  more  the  mist  is  darkly  spread ; 
The  gibbet  creaks — the  wild  dogs  howl ; 
Thro'  desperate  paths  the  phantoms  prowl ; 
The  wind  prolongs  its  moanings  still." 

The  Cossack  meets  Orlika  ;  but  taking 
advantage  of  his  absence  from  guard,  a 
stranger  steals  the  dead  body  and  throws 
down  the  gibbet,  while  a  demon-form  as- 
sumes  for  a  time  the  place  of  the  corpse,  to 
deceive  the  eye  of  the  fugitive  sentinel,  Ne- 
babo.  This  scene  is  described,  not  without 
some,  and  scarcely  inappropriate,  confusion, 
in  a  dialogue  between  an  owl  and  his  mate. 
The  shouts  of  laughter  sent  forth  by  those 
doom-delighting  birds  at  the  thought  tha* 
Nebabo  must  on  the  morrow  take  the  place 
of  the  corpse,  at  length  scare  away  the 
lovers;  but  not  till  Orlika  has  stated  her 
rejection  of  the  governor's  offer  of  mar- 
riage. 

A  passage  of  great  beauty  now  intro- 
duces us  to   a  scene   of  festivity.     Some 
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groups  are  employed  in  converse  upon 
superstitions;  as  of  the  red  spirit  who  at 
midnight  feeds  on  the  blood  of  sleeping 
infants,  (for  the  vampire  is  native  to  the 
spot ;)  of  the  goblins  often  detected  in  shed- 
ding the  venom  of  flowers  to  spoil  cream  ; 
of  desparing  souls  unbaptised :  and  of 
spirits  that  sour  the  milk  in  the  breast. 
Sadness  and  terror  reign  through  the 
party. 

'  Ho-hoop  !— ho-hoop  !'— Hark  to  the  cry, 
That,  like  the  night-owl's,  rings  on  high  : 
Near  and  more  near  its  shrieks  resound— 
1  Tis  drowned    Ksenia  !— tis  the  drowned  !' 
Exclaim  the  fear-struck  crowd  around. 
Stilled  is  the  dance  and  mute  the  song  ;— 
In  heaps  the  trembling  maidens  throng  : 
The  bolder  sex  their  terrors  hide, 
Yet  glance  in  fear  from  side  to  side 
To  watch  that  cry's  unearthly  sound. 

f  Ho-hoop— Nebabo !— Attaman  ! 

*  Ho-hoop— ho-hoop !'— The  accursed  ban 
Approaching,  chill  each  breast  with  fears  ; 
And  lo,— the  phantom-form  appears ! 

As  on  the  wings  of  drunken  fiend 
She  jerks  and  flaps  the  labouring  wind  : 
Foul  garb,  and  hair's  dishevelled  flow. 
Torn    rags,  dead    flowers,  soiled    ribbons 

show: 
The  skeleton's  gaunt  form  she  bears, 
Her  eye  a  wandering  wildness  wears  ; 
With  shrieks,  and  clapping  hands,  as  wide 
Flaps  her  dull  weight  from  side  to  side, 
Still  ceaseless  rings  the  infernal  ban  ; 

•  Ho-hoop— Nebabo!— Attaman  !— 

'  Ho-hoop!— ho-hoop ! — Oh  God  !  while  fear 
Chills  the  choked   blood,  the  fiend  draws 

near  : 
Made,  as  to  Satan's  self,  by  all, 
The  cross's  sign  repels  her  call : 
Though  human  seems  that  shape  of  ill, 
It  shuns  the  sacred  symbol  still : 
And  happy  he  that  breaks  the  spell ; 
For  woe  to  him  she  loves  too  well. 
'Ho-hoop— Nebabo!'— midst  their  fears 
She  Shrieks,  and  flies,  and  disappears. 

Too  sure  the  threatening  heavens  forbode 
That  castle's  walls  a  weary  load  -} 
Too  sure  above  those  fated  towers 
Destruction's  fearful  signal  lours. 
The  fearful  form  that  all  too  long 
Wanders  the  towns  and  woods  among, 


To  fright  the  wandering  traveller's  way, 
Now  heralds  Fate  towards  destined  prey. 
With  yellower  hue  than  corpse  from  tomb, 
She  comes  and  flies  like  thought  of  doom : 
Her  mirth  more  drear  than  laugh  of  owl, 
Her  voice,  as  dogs  o'er  corpses  howl : 
4  Oh  heaven,  avert  her  demon  ban  ! 
1  Oh  heaven,  preserve  the  Attaman  !' 
Thus  with  pale  lips  the  listeners  said ; 
Pale,  though  that  form  of  fear  was  fled." — 

Although  our  rugged  efforts  at  verse  do 
not  and  cannot  essay  to  give  the  native  gra- 
ces of  the  original,  still  less  to  supply  their 
place  by  foreign  and  adventitious  ornament, 
in  spite  of  every  disadvantage  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, we  conceive,  that  there  is  considera- 
ble force,  spirit,  and  beauty  in  the  original  : 
but  it  is  also  apparent  to  the  eye  of  taste  that 
the  spirit  is  irregular  and  the  force  unsus- 
lained  ;  defects  scarcely  avoidable  under  the 
double  difficulties  of  youth  and  the  position 
with  which  the  poet  has,  as  we  have  noticed, 
had  to  struggle  in  the  progress  of  composition. 
The  verisimilitude  of  the  description  too  with 
the  traditionary  superstition  itself  is  a  serious 
bar  to  the  poetic  finish  and  dignity,  for  the 
superstitions  of  the  vulgar  are  always  essen- 
tially vulgar  :  though  Shakspeare  and  Byron 
had  the  art  to  fling  the  deepest  folds  of  their 
genius  round  the  ignoble  proportions  of  witch 
and  vampire,  stifling  dull  prate  or  revolting 
allusions,  such  as  weary  or  shock  and  disgust 
the  reader  through  all  the  scenic  skill  of  the 
Brocken  meeting  in  Faust.     Our  author  has 
nothing  to  answer  for  on  this  head,  beyond  a 
close  adherence  to  the  rags  and  ribbons  of 
the  original,     We  must  however  point  out 
the  decided  error  of  taste,  as  regards  effect, 
which  he  has  committed,  in  separating  the 
attributes  of  the  fiend's  external  nature  into 
two  portions,  as  shown  in  our  extract ;  the 
first,  narrative  in  his  own  person,  the  second 
exclamatory  from  his  groups,  instead  of  ac- 
cumulating them  into  one  successive  impres- 
sion. 

But  the  Attaman  Nebabo,  the  handsome 
and  beloved,  the  first  Cossack  of  the  Starost, 
is  seen  no  more  in  his  wonted  haunts.  He 
has  waited  for  Orlika  in  vain,  for  once  a- 
gain — 


"  *  Ho-hoop — Nebabo  !' — Fiends  are  in  the  air ; 
Oh,  heavenly  cross  !  turn  them  to  ashes  there  ! 
That  glance  of  hell  that  eyes  him  with  delight 
Nebabo  sees,  and  knows  the  ill-omened  flight. 
War  with  the  devil  is  no  children's  play  ; 
The  demon's  daughter  fain  to  lead  astray 
Nebabo  signs  the  cross,  o'erveils  his  brows, 
And  hides  beneath  the  poplar's  sheltering  boughs: 
To  wait  until  no  more  be  heard  or  seen 
That  song  accursed,  that  devil's  go-between. 
1  Ho-hoop — Nebabo  !' — still  she  flies  around: 
'Ho-hoop — Nebabo!' — still  her  cries  resound  : 
Darting  cold  gleams  from  eyes  of  dreariest  blue 
That  mock  the  burning  sulphur's  livid  hue." 
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She  goes  at  length,  but  Orlika  comes  not. 
Offered  the  choice  of  marriage  with  the  Sta- 
rost,  or  her  lover's  death,  for  suffering  the 
body  to  be  stolen  from  the  gibbet,  the  misera 
ble  girl  resigns  herself  for  his  life  : — 

'•The  shout,  the  tumult,  and  the  throng, 
The  flood  of  light,  the  brilliant  walls, 
Dark  chequered  as  each  shadow  falls, 
Proclaim  the  entering  married  pair. 
That  stillness  tells  each  guest  is  placed  ; 
The  board  with  costly  silver  graced ; 
Where  joyous  guests  the  toasts  prolong. 
And  loud  hurrahs  ring  through  the  halls, 
Then  hushed— while  gladdening  voices 

fill 
The  pause,  and  harps,  resounding  still. 

And  winds  o'er  Dnieper's  waters  blue 

Love  the  soft  tumult  to  prolong, 
Thrill  to  the  exulting  harp-strings  true, 

And  catch  the  voice  of  song. 
Again,  again,  the  wine  goes  round, 
Again  its  rings  the  dance  hath  wound ; 
And  earth  gives  back  the  sound  of  feet, 

Light  pattering  o'er  her  joyful  breast ; 
As  some  fond  mother's  pulses  greet 

Her  children's  sports  with  joy  confest. 

But,  as  the  wind-gust  bears  along 
The  sullen  gloom  of  darkest  clouds, 

Even  thus  Nebabo  flies  the  throng, 
And  far  aloof  his  visage  shrouds. 

Headlong  descends  the  steepest  streets ; 

Cleaves  through  the  astonished  crowd  he 
meets. 

He  seeks  the  stream, — the  timbal's  strain, 
The  tones  that  languishirigly  plain, 
The  joyous  dance, — all,  all  are  vain: — 
With  listening  ear  and  brow  of  cloud 
He  rushes  through  that  festal  crowd. 

His  darkling  shadow  doth  it  seem, 
That  form  that  floats  along  the  stream, 

As  seeks  the  youth  the  further  shore? 
So  close,  as  touching  now  the  boat, 
Now  lightly  cleaves  where  surges  float, 

How  scuds  beneath  the  glancing  oar  : 
Now  on  the  waters  calm  reclined 

Follows  where  glides  the  furrowing  keel, 
Now  right,  now  left — before, — behind, — 

Though  from  its  lips  no  accent  steal. 


The  youth  a  moment  checks  his  course 

With  listening  car  and  searching  e)  es ; 
His  name  awakes  that  omen  hoarse 

The  burthen  of  detested  cries— 
'Ah,  demon-born  !'  he  murmurs  low, 
4  Earth  shall  no  more  thy  being  know ! 
Though  hell  enshroud  thee  with  its  power, 
Let  my  arm  reach  thee  but  this  hour — 
Fiends  take  my  soul  to  direst  ill 
If  this  clenched  hand  shall  fail  to  kill.' " 

The  demon  hastens  to  embrace  him,  to 
imprint  the  kiss  of  fire  on  the  lips  of  her 
chosen  ;  but  in  the  act  of  throwing  her  arms 


round  his  neck  she  faints  and  falls,  covered 
with  blood  :  his  fist  has  split  her  skull ! 

'* '  Ho-hoop,    accursed  ! — thus    take    thine 
own:' 
Nebabo  uttered,  and  is  gone." 

We  have  no  space  for  the  sequel  of  this 
tragic  tale,  and  must  now  turn  to  a  higher 
name. 

Adam  Mickiewicz  is  the  son  of  an  advo- 
cate and  was  born  in  Lithuania  in  the  year 
1799.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  Novo- 
gorod  and  completed  them  at  Wilna,  where, 
in  the  year  1822,  he  published  his  first  lit- 
erary  labours,  consisting  of  translations,  ori- 
ginal tales  and  ballads,  and  Grazyna,  a 
historical  novel.  These  works  instantly 
procured  their  author  a  high  reputation,  as 
notwithstanding  the  devotion  entertained 
there,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent, for  the  bold  originality  of  Gothe  and 
Byron,  and  by  none  more  ardently  than  the 
youthful  poet  himself  from  his  childhood,  it 
was  felt  that  he  had  particularly  addressed 
himself  to  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen, 
and  that  his  admiration  for  his  great  models 
had  not  led  him  into  servile  admiration — 
that  error  of  inferior  minds,  even  in  youth. 

A  second  volume,  published  in  1823,  was 
not  less  successful  than  the  first,  and  pro- 
cured the  author  the  unenviable  dictinction 
of  a  political  visitation  from  the  Russian 
government;  which  in  fact  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  overlook  the  spirited  and 
daring  allusions  contained  in  the  Ode  to  the 
Polish  Youth, — taken,  too,  conjointly  with 
the  author's  intimate  connection  with  the 
Polish  Literary  Society  of  Wilna,  one  of 
whose  express  objects  was  to  nurse  the  sti- 
fled flame  of  patriotism  and  independence. 
He  was  banished,  and  retired  to  the  south  of 
Russia  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kri- 
mea,  where  he  continued  to  write,  and  at- 
tracted much  notice.  He  was  driven  thence 
to  Moscow  ;  there  Prince  Galitzin,  duly  ap- 
preciating his  high  merits,  interested  him- 
self warmly  in  his  behalf,  and  after  some 
delay  and  difficulty  procured  his  tranfer  to 
Petersburg,  where  he  was  eagerly  received  ; 
ho  subsequently  travelled  into  Germany, 
and  thus  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gothe, 
and  to  Paris,  where,  we  believe,  he  now  re- 
sides. 

The  writings  of  Mickiewicz  abound  in 
passionate  and  patriotic  sentiments,  the  evi- 
dent results  of  his  own  peculiar  tempera- 
ment, darkened  by  melancholy ;  his  sar- 
casm is  brilliant  and  severe :  and  the  moody 
spirit  that  pervades  his  compositions  is  re- 
lieved and  set  off  by  great  powers  of  poetry 
and  sweetness. 
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We  give  all  the  space  we  can  allow  for  extracts  from  this  distinguished  writer.* 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  WAJDELOTA.f 

(from  the  polish  of   mickiewtcz.) 

"  Tradition  !  O  Tradition  !  thou  of  the  seraph  tongue, 
The  arch  that  links  two  ages — the  ancient  and  the  young ; 
True  arch  !  thou  art  not  broken  by  any  stroke  of  fate ; 
No  tyrant's  touch  profanes  thee— while  millions  consecrate : 
In  thee  our  warriors  treasure  up  their  strength  of  hearts  and  swords, 
The  tissue  of  their  holy  thoughts— the  lightning  of  their  words ! 

'c  Thou  song  of  olden  glories  !  like  incense  from  the  shrine 
Of  a  nation's  fame  and  freedom;  thou  risest  up  divine. 
Thou  song  of  olden  glories  !  like  an  angel  at  the  gate 
Of  a  nation's  storied  temple*  thou  art  ever  seen  to  wait 
With  wings  of  golden'  light,  and  a  voice  of  thrilling  might, 
And  the  sword  of  an  archangel  like  a  red  flame  waving  bright. 

*'  Time  may  rot  the  written  stone — and  royal  brigands  burn — 
But  the  song  we  loved  of  old,  untouched,  shall  to  our  hearts  return  ; 
The  heroic  legend  of  the  dead  the  crowd  shall  ne'er  forget, 
They  quench  its  thirst  with  ardent  hopes,  and  feed  it  with  regret. 
It  shall  go  amongst  our  hidden  glens,  and  to  our  mountains  cling. 
And  from  the  rock  and  ruin  shall  that  olden  spirit  sing. 

{*  The  hoary  peasant  goeth  forth  to  till  the  grassy  plain, 
And  riveth  with  his  ploughshare  the  bleach'd  bones  of  the  slain  ; 
He  prayeth  for  the  noble  dead — the  long-renowned  in  story, 
And  he  singeth  unto  echos  wild  the  old  song  of  their  glory. 
*  Rest — rest  upon  your  bed  ot  fame,  where  the  good  fight  ye  tried, 
And  sword  in  hand  for  freedom  ye  conquered  and  ye  died  ; 
The  stricken-down  invader  rests  here  beneath  your  glaive. 

Where  are  your  children  ?  Fathers  !     O  answer  me  ye  brave  ! '  " 

******** 


We  now  give  a  large  portion  of  the  same 
author's  beautiful  poem,  The  Festival  of  the 
Dead.  For  this  we  cannot  do  better  than 
extract  from  an  interesting  account  in  the 
Athenaeum,  which  has  published,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  sketch  existing  in  English 
of  Polish  poets  ;  and  to  which  our  readers 
will  be  delighted  to  refer  for  full  details  : — 

"  There  is  an  ancient  custom  still  kept  up  in 
some  parts  of  Lithuania,  in  which  Pagan  su- 
perstition is  singularly  blended  with  the  more 
elevated  notions  of  Christianity.  This  is  call- 
ed Dziady,  or  the  Feast  of  the  Dead.  '  It  is 
singular,'  says  the  author,  '  that  the  custom 
of  treating  the  dead  is  common  to  all  Pagan 
nations.  In  the  Homeric  times  of  old  Greece, 
among  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  in  the  cast, 
and  even  now  in  the  islands  of  the  new  world, 
we  may  trace  its  existence.'  The  celebration 
of  that  feast  in  Lithuania  commonly  falls  on 
the  day  when  the  Catholic  church  offers  its 
prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  departed.    The 


*  We  take  the  following  poem  from  the  first 
number  of  the  Polyglot  Magazine,  in  which  we  are 
glad  to  perceive  this  notice.  "  We  intend  giving 
large  specimens  from  the  Polish,  with  the  original 
words,  and  for  that  purpose  we  are  about  getting  a 
small  fount  of  type  cast." 

t"A  Lithuan:an  word — A  Pagan  priest  who 
sang  to  the  people  durng  their  national  festivities 
the  praises  of  their  ancestors." 


people  congregate  at  midnight  within  the 
ruins  of  some  old  church  or  house  situated 
near  a  cemetery.  There  they  dre?s  tables 
strewn  with  all  the  delicacies  their  poverty 
can  furnish.  A  popular  poet  or  enchanter 
takes  his  station  in  the  middle  of  that  circle, 
and  calls  upon  the  dead  to  rise  and  to  choose 
what  may  alleviate  their  pains.  None  but 
the  oppressors  of  the  poor  and  the  traitors  of 
their  country  are  scared  away  from  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  feast.  How  the  Polish  poet 
dealt  with  this  superstition,  and  with  what 
magnificent  touches  of  feeling  and  fancy  he 
ennobled  it,  it  is  easier  to  conceive  than  ex* 
plain.  The  second  and  the  fourth  cantos 
only  were  originally  published  :  the  latter 
being  an  episode  of  an  unfortunate  love,  in 
which  the  wrong  done  to  the  Gretchen  of 
Gothe  is  avenged  by  the  retributive  torment 
of  a  being  of  Faust's  sex."— p.  535. 


THE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  DEAD. 

'IScene — A  Chapel  in  a  Burrymg-ground ; 
Seer,  Chorus,  and  Spirits. 

Chorus. 
All  is  darkness — silent  all ; 
Coming  signs  our  hearts  appal  i 

Seer. 
Close  our  temple's  doors  ;  and  round 
This  grave  in  silence  stand  profound, 
Whilst  I  summon  here  the  dead. 
Neither  torch  nor  lamp  shall  shed 
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On  our  mystic  rites  its  gleam  ; 
Nor  the  moon  shall  cast  its  beam 
On  our  altar — on  this  tomb. 
While  I  spell  what  fate  may  doom. 
Quick  :  in  gloom  our  mysteries  hide 

Old  Men. 

With  all  thy  hests  we  have  complied. 

Chorus. 

All  is  darkness — silent  all ; 
Terrors  now  our  hearts  appal. 

Seer. 

Spirits  that  in  purgatory 

Bide,  till  purified  tor  glory  ; 

At  this  silent  midnight  hour 

Prompt  obey  my  word  of  power; 

To  you  my  herald-voice  I  send 

Hither  forthwith  each  one  wend. 

Whom  I  summon  to  appear 

Let  him,  at  my  spell,  be  here ; 

Whether  in  some  molten  lake, 

Where  his  tongue  no  waters  slake, 

Or  in  ice  if  he  abide, 

By  crystal  frost  all  petrified, 

Or  crushed  within  some  rifted  trunk, 

Or  deep  in  horrid  whirlpool  sunk  ; 

Hither  let  him  now  repair 

From  his  dreadful,  torturing  lair. 

Here  is  incense,  here  is  prayer  ; 

And  upon  our  altar  lies 

All  that's  meet  for  sacrifice. 

Cliorus. 

All  is  darkness — silent  all ; 
Coming  signs  our  hearts  appal. 

Seer. 
Flaky  yarn  of  hemp  now  bring 
Thus  I  burn  it  for  a  spell ; 
High  the  kindled  train  up-fling, 
Let  your  breath  its  flight  speed  well. 
Higher,  higher,  yet  more  high. 
Let  it  blaze,  and  blazing  fly. 

Chorus. 

All  is  darkness — silent  all  ; 
Coming  signs  our  souls  appal. 

Seer. 
First  appear,  ye  infant  dead, 
Souls  from  earth  that  early  fled, 
Breath  that  kindled  like  this  flame, 
Soon  extinguished  like  the  same  : 
Whoso  hopes  for  paradise, 
There  to  enter,  spotless,  pure, 
By  this  spell  I  him  conjure, 
And  let  this  single  spell  suffice. 
Chorus, 

All  your  thrall'd  souls  can  relieve, 
Prayer  and  incense  here  receive. 

Seer. 

Lo !  two  infant  forms  descend  ; 
From  yon  rainbow-cloud  they  bend, 
Hovering,  while  their  golden  wings 
Radiant  light  around  them  flings  : 
As  two  doves — two  rose-bud  leaves, 
One  cherub  to  the  other  cleaves. 
Like  twin  angels,  from  the  sky, 
Downwards,  downwards,  lo  !  they  fly. 
vol.  xxn.  11 


Chorus. 

Like  two  angels,  from  the  sky, 
Downwards,  lo  !  they  seem  to  fly. 

Spirit  of  an  Infant. 

Q,u:tting  yonder  fields  of  light, 

We  visit  here  the  dense  of  night ; 

Seeking  in  this  death-like  shrine 

Our  mother ;  how  may  she  divine    : 

We  were  once  her  children  ? — Bright 

Now  in  sunny  beauty  dight. 

In  the  sky  our  dwelling  is  : 

Sporting  on  the  verge  of  bliss, 

Deck'd  with  rainbow-plumes  that  burn 

Like  radiant  gems.    Would  we  return 

Again  to  this  chill  nether  earth 

That  witness'd  once  our  mortal  birth  1 

No  !  our  new  abode  is  brighter  : 

Purer  joys — our  hearts  are  lighter. 

Yet  though  airless  spots  are  ours, 

Tho'  cull  we  there  no  earth-born  flowers  ; 

Mother,  still,  still  must  it  grieve  us, 

Paradise  may  not  receive  us. 

Seer. 

Say,  sweet  spirits  what  may  save  you  ! 
What  of  earthly  service  crave  you  1 
Hymn,  or  incense  1 — holy  bread  ? — 
Prayer  that's  chaunted  for  the  dead  1 
Here's  a  banquet  consecrated, — 

Cates  and  fruits  that  shall  not  fail  ye, 
Here  is  wine  that  hath  been  blessed, — 

Say  may  aught  of  these  avail  ye  ? 

Spirit 

Nought  availeth  of  your  proffering ; 
Welcome  else  your  pious  offering. 
Fixed  our  doom,  and  fixed  our  fate  ; 
Nought  can  change  our  present  state. 
For  on  earth  we  tasted  not 
Cares  and  griefs  of  mortal  lot ; 
Tranquil  lived  we,  and  each  day 
In  childish  frolics  passed  away  ; 
Every  hour  for  us  was  fraught 
With  pleasure  that  no  profit  brought ; 
Now  that  we  are  summon'd  here 
To  this  solemn  rite,  no  cheer 
Offer  ye — nor  prayer ;  nor  shed 
Wine-oblation  for  the  dead. 
Rather  take  two  unripe  fruits — 
Such  the  offering  best  that  suits. 
Haply  such  a  mystic  boon 
Paradise  shall  open  soon. 
Learn  that  whoso  hath  not  tasted 
Sorrow,  but  his  life  hath  wasted 
In  unmeaning  joy  below, 
Higher  bliss  can  never  know. 

Chorus. 

Henceforth  heed  we,  all  and  each, 
Solemn  warning  that  ye  teach  ; 
Whoso  here  hath  never  tasted 
Sorrow,  but  his  life  hath  wasted 
In  unmeaning  joy  below, 
Higher  bliss  can  never  know. 

Seer. 

May  paradise  its  blissful  gate 
Open  to  ye — soon  or  late. 
Lo  !  two  fruits  unripe  and  bitter, 
Since  ye  deem  them  offering  fitter  : — 
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Now  in  peace  depart, — farewell  : 
We  release  you  from  our  spell. 
He  that  will  not  with  us  join 

In  orison  for  your  salvation, 
Shall  obtain  no  prayer  of  mine  : 

His  be  excommunication. 
In  the  Father's  name  we  curse  him, 

In  the  Son's  and  Spirit's  too, 
In  his  guilt  let  him  immerse  him  : 

Holy  cross  be  witness  true. 

Chorus. 
In  the  Father's  name,  &c 

(The  Spirits  disappear.) 
Seer. 

Now  tis  midnight's  deepest  noon  ; 
Faster  bar  the  gates  and  soon. 
Bring  a  vessel  filled  with  wine, 
O'er  it  let  a  taper  shine  ; 
Kindle  next  a  ball  of  tow, 
And  when  I  make  the  mandate  sign 
Let  it  burn,  and  then  its  glow 
In  the  quenching  liquid  throw. 

Old  Man. 
See  I  it  burneth,  see !  it  gloweth  ; 
Fiery  now  the  wine-flame  showeth  ! 

Seer. 
Now  appear  whom  I  invoke, 
Whom  your  winding-sheets  still  cloak, 
You  whom  guilty  lusts  so  bind, 
That  still  yourprison'd  souls  confined, 
Within  your  festering  corses  lie 
And  to  scape  thence  vainly  try  ; 
If  perchance  alleviate 
Mortal  prayer  such  death-doom'd  state, 
If  it  may  your  torment  lessen, 
And  remove  your  dread  unblessing, 
By  that  doom  that  else  too  sure 
Awaits  you,  hither  I  conjure. 

Spirit  (at  a  window.) 

Birds  so  ruthless,  fell,  and  foul, 
Savage  vulture,  raven,  owl, 
Let  us,  ye  unpitying  race, 
Enter  in  this  sacred  place. 

Seer. 
Heavens  !  what  dire,  appalling  guise 
Of  horror  shows  it  to  our  eyes  ! 
Ghastly  aspect — spectral  mien, 
Like  some  loathsome  ghoul  obscene,. 
Like  some  corse  amid  the  slain 
That  festers  on  the  battle-plain. 
Like  coal  each  eyeless  socket  gleams, 
Sulphurous  smoke  from  nostrils  streams, 
As  from  baleful,  kindling  fire, 
Or  noisome  tapers  that  expire. 
Raised  as  quills,  each  horrid  hair 
Showeth  with  a  deadly  glare, 
As  pinnacles  to  blood-flame  turning, 
When  by  night  a  city's  burning, 
From  yon  fearful  spectre's  head 
Lurid  horror  round  is  shed. 
Chorus. 
As  pinnacles  to  blood-flame  turning,  &c. 
Spirit. 
What  !  then  know  ye  not  again 
This  body  rack'd  by  ceaseless  pain  ? 
Though  in  shape  thus  vile,  abhor'd, 
Once  ye  own'd  me  for  your  lord. 


This  is  but  the  third-told  year 
Since  ye  bore  me  on  my  bier  ; 
Since  ye  bore  me  to  my  grave  ; — 
Would  I  now  were  meanest  slave  I 
Wherefore  still  is  being  left  me  ] 
Wherefore  is  not  sense  bereft  me  ? 
To  sepulchral  darkness  doom'd, 
I  rot,  yet  cannot  be  consumed. 
Darkness — horror,  aye,  surrounds  me, 
Hateful  more  this  light  confounds  me. 
Though  I  bide  mid  thickest  night, 
Demon  forms  assail  my  sight, 
While  gnawing  hunger,  raging  thirst, 
Makes  each  moment  more  accurst. 
Birds  more  fierce  my  entrails  tear, 
While  torture  grows,  the  more  I  bear. 
Is  there  respite  none — nor  pause 
From  their  piercing  beaks  and  claws  ? 

Chorus. 
What  may  from  such  anguish  free  him  ? 
Who  may  thus  endure  to  see  him  1 
Is  there  respite  none  nor  pause 
From  his  torturers'  beaks  and  claws  ? 
Seer. 

What  may  ease  thy  anguish 'd  soul, 

And  liberate  from  sin's  controul  ? 

Wilt  thou  taste  our  altars  store  ; 

Shall  we  heaven  for  thee  implore  ? 

Here  is  bread  all-consecrated', 

Wine  by  which  the  soul  is  sated ; 

If  aught  of  these  may  pardon  gain  thee, 

Paradise  shall  yet  obtain  thee. 

Spirit. 
Paradise  !  O  name  it  not; 
Paradise  I  never  sought. 
That  my  soul,  by  dread  appalPd, 
From  this  corse  be  disenthraled, 
This  is  all  your  aid  I  crave: — 
Better  hell  than  such  a  grave  ! 
Welcomer  its  direst  doom 
Than  be  my  own  sepulchral  womb, 
My  own  accursed,  loathsome  tomb. 
And  here  so  nigh  yon  sky  so  fair 
To  feel  far  more  than  hell's  despair; 
See  the  joys  I  taste  no  more 
Flitting  still  my  eyes  before  ; 
Memory's  sting  for  all  the  past, 
Dread  of  what  must  ever  last; 
From  night  till  noon,  from  noon  till  night, 
Suffering  hunger,  suffering  thirst, 
While  by  these  felon  birds  in  spite, 
My  limbs  are  every  instant  pierc'd. 
Know  that  thus  the  fates  ordain 
I  must  linger  thus  in  pain, 
Steep'din  my  heart's  gory  stain. 
Nor  though  fled  my  vital  breath, 
May  I  rest  the  sleep  of  death, 
Till  I've  tasted  of  the  cheer, 
Wine  and  cates  ye  offer  here. 
Nay,  grant  me  but  a  single  sip 
Of  water  that  may  quench  my  lip  ; 
Grant  me  but  a  single  grain 
Of  corn  to  sooth  fell  hunger's  pain. 
Chorus. 
Grant  him  but  a  single  sip 
Of  water,  just  to  cool  his  lip ; 
Give  at  least  a  single  grain 
Of  corn  to  sooth  his  hunger's  pain. 
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Chorus  of  Night  Birds. 
Vain  his  prayer,  and  vain  his  groans, 
Nought  of  these  to  us  atones. 
Eagle,  vulture,  kite,  and  owl, 
Birds  of  prey,  night's  omen'd  fowl, 
Whom  this  caitiff  wretch  pursued, 
Waging  with  us  deadly  feud. 
Let  them  not  obtain  their  will ; 
Let  us  snatch,  and  let  us  spill. 
Sharpen  each  his  claws  and  b^ak, 
And  on  the  felon  vengeance  wreak. 
We  from  him  will  pluck  whate'er 
Pity  giveth  him  or  fear ; 
Wrench  each  morsel  from  his  jaws 
With  our  beaks  and  with  our  claws. 
Ne'er  hath  he  compassion  felt, 
None  to  him  shall  now  be  dealt ; 
Pity  never  did  he  know, 
None  in  turn  to  him  we  show. 
Tear  the  blessed  bread  to  pieces, 
So  his  soul  it  ne'er  releases, 
Tear  each  mangled,  quivering  limb, 
Spite  of  holy  prayer  or  hymn. 

Raven. 
What!  and  doth  not  hunger  please  thee? 
Orcomplain'stthou  thirst  doth  teaze  thee? 
Hast  forgot,  how  once  I  sought, 
By  reckless  famine  sore  distraught, 
But  to  taste  thy  garden's  store, 
Whose  fruit  temptation's  aspect  wore ! 
Three  days  I  had  not  tasted  food, 
Yet  thy  hind,  in  savage  mood, 
Call'd  his  hound  and  chased  me  thence, 
With  pity  none  for  such  offence. 
Nor  might  I  enter  neath  thy  roof — n 
Thou  badest  a  slave  keep  me  aloof; 
Next  thyself  did  sentence  pass 
For  that  I  had  plucked  a  root, 
And  herb ;  that  as  the  stream  or  grass, 
Or  air,  or  fire,  are  general  boot. 
Worthy  thy  sentence  was  of  thee — 
This  thy  merciless  decree : — 
*  Let  his  punishment  be  such 
That  none  dare  hereafter  touch 
E'en  of  grass  a  single  blade, 
Or  his  foot  my  land  invade.' 
To  a  stake  they  bound,  and  beat 
As  thrashers  flailing  harvest  wheat, 
Every  limb,  each  bone,  too,  breaking, 
While  my  skin  was  rent  and  reeking. 
Oh  !  compassion  hadstthou  none 
For  shriek  of  suffering  or  for  groan. 

Chorus  of  Birds. 
No !  compassion  he  had  none 
For  shriek  of  agony  or  groan. 
Eagle,  vulture,  kite  and  owl, 
Seize  the  wretch  so  fell  and  foul; 
Pity  none  to  him  we'll  show, 
Since  no  pity  do  we  owe. 
Tear  the  blessed  bread  in  pieces, 
So  his  soul  it  ne'er  releases ; 
Tear  himself,  too,  limb  by  limb, 
Spite  of  prayer,  and  spite  of  hymn 
Owl. 
What  dost  thou  too,  famine  feel? 
Hast  forgotten  when  a  meal 
Vainly  sought  I  at  thy  gate, 
A  houseless  wanderer  o'er  the  wild, 
Midst  winter's  frost — at  hour  so  late, 


All  upon  the  hallow'd  eve 
Of  the  holy  birth,  yet  didst  thou  leave 
The  famish'd  widow  and  her  child 
To  perish  in  such  helpless  state. 
For  compassion  when  I  pleaded, 
Little  was  my  prayer-plaint  heeded: 
'  Husband  in  his  grave  is  sleeping ; 
Mother  sick,  with  sorrow  weeping, 
Thou  my  daughter  prisoner  holdest; 
Cold  are  all,  but  thou  art  coldest. 
Help — I  perish  in  my  trouble: 
Give,  and  heaven  will  pay  thee  double.' 
Thou  in  chambering  and  in  wine 

With  thy  i iot  revellers  joining, 
Badest  those  menial  knaves  of  thine 

Give  no  ear  to  plaint  or  pining  ; 
But,  heedless  of  my  cries,  to  !  drag 
Through  the  snow  the  beggar-hag.' 
Thy  mandate  was  obeyed  :  I  fell, 
And  bound  to  earth  by  icy  spell, 
With  the  infant  which  I  cherished, 
Unpitied  in  that  snow-grave  perish'd! 
Ruthless  !  thou  hadst  feeling  none 
For  my  frozen  death-bed  groan  ! 

Chorus  of  Birds. 
Ruthless!  feeling  thou  hadst  none! 
Feel  now  for  thyself  alone. 
Eagle,  vulture,  kite,  &c.  (as  before.) 

Spirit. 
Is  no  succour — rescue  near? 
See  my  food  these  harpies  tear ! 
Nought  prevaileth  pious  prayer ; 
Nought  may  save  me  from  despair — 
Nor  churchly  rites,  nor  holy  lay, 
Chaunted  on  this  solemn  day, 
Nought  can  now  their  vengeance  stay. 
Then  am  I  doom'd  for  aye  to  suffer  still  ; 
So  hath  stern  fate  decreed  its  sterner  will, 
Him  who  on  earth  wore  but  the  shape  of 

man, 
No  mortal  prayer  may  free    from   judg- 
ment ban. 

Chorus. 
Yes,  thou  art  doom'd  to  suffer  thus  forever, 
From  such  a  fate  no  prayers  of  ours  de- 
liver; 
For  who  on  earth  wore  but  the  shape  of 

man, 
Our  solemn  rites  free  not  from  judgment 
ban. 

Seer. 
If  tis  so,  away,  away  ! 
Wherefore,  Spectre,  shouldst  thou  stay? 
Thee,  not  human  when  alive, 
From  our  presence  now  we  drive. 
Expel  him  in  the  Father's  name, 
In  the  Son's  and  Spirit's,  too; 
Lo!  the  Cross  thy  guilt  to  shame  ! 
Hence,  and  take  thy  portion  due! 
Chorus. 
Guilty  soul,  away,  away ! 
Wherefore  shouldst  thou  longer  stay  ? 
Who  was  not  human,  &c.  &c. 
Never  may  we  meet  again, 
So  we  pray. — Amen,  amen ! 

( The  Spirit  vanishes. 
Seer. 
On  this  snake-form'd  wand  of  mine 
Ye  a  chaplet  fix,  and  twine ; 
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And  I  its  flower- leaves  will  kindle, 
Till  to  burning  smoke  they  dwindle. 
Chorus. 
Again  new  signs  to  sight  appear, 
To  fill  our  hearts  with  hope  or  fear. 
Seer. 
Now  obey  my  invocation, 

Ye  who  dwelt  in  youth  and  beauty, 
Yet  mid  frailty  and  temptation 

Never  swerved  from  virtue's  duty, 
Mundane  joys  and  gauds  despising 
While  on  earth, — nor  higher  prizing 
Than  these  mystic  herbs,  that  burning, 
Are  to  ashes  now  returning. 
As  these  too  never  yielded  fruit, 
Gave  not  food  for  man  or  brute ; 
Nor  deck'd  the  brow  of  blooming  maid, 
But  votively  our  fane  arrayed, 
Hung  above  our  altar  high, 
So  our  thoughts  were  on  the  sky. 
Still  among  ye  if  there  be 
Who  Paradise  may  not  yet  see, 
By  this  mystic  rite  we  urge  him 
From  his  soul's  last  stain  to  purge  him. 

(  Vision  of  a  Maiden  appears.) 
As  the  bow  the  clouds  athwart 
Flings  its  arch  with  rich  gems  fraught, 
Till  mirror'd  in  the  lake  tis  gleaming, 
Yon  form  of  more  than  earthly  seeming, 
Mien  that  may  with  angels  view, 

Comes  in  robe  like  new-form'd  snow  ; 
Yet  a  tear  is  in  her  eye, 

Yet  a  grief  upon  her  brow. 
Chorus. 
With  that  mien  may  angels  vie ; 

Shines  her  robe  like  new-formed  snow; 
Yet  dims  a  tear  her  sorrowing  eye, 

Yet  a  grief  is  on  her  brow. 
Seer. 
Round  her  head  a  chaplet  wreathes; 
In  her  hand  a  fair  flower  breathes ; 
Plays  a  lambkin  wild  before  her, 
A  butterfly  is  hovering  o'er  her. 
Fain  would  she  the  lambkin  reach, 
But  it  heedeth  not  her  speech  ; 
Fain  to  catch  the  insect  trieth, 
But  its  upward  flight  denieth. 
Tke  Maiden's  Spirit. 
Erst  was  I  Tana,  fair  and  young, 
My  charms  the  theme  of  every  tongue  ; 
But  though  many  for  me  burned, 
Of  none  the  passion  I  returned  ; 
Cold  to  love,  its  prayers  I  spurned  ; — 
Gay  and  careless,  never  needed 
Lover,  nor  his  suffering  heeded. 
Happy  as  a  sportive  girl 
With  flowers  to  braid  my  tresses' curl, 
The  gold-wing' d  butterfly  to  chase, 
Or  some  fondling  bird  embrace ; 
Never  did  I  lend  my  ear 
When  some  idle  youth  drew  near, 
When  his  amorous  suit  would  press, 
Ne'er  would  I  its  meaning  guess. 
Twice  ten  summers  past  like  this 
Free  from  sorrow — void  of  bliss, 
Were  mine  ;  and — wherefore,  know  I  not, 
No  bliss  is  in  my  present  lot. 
I  seem  to  pine  for  something  miss'd : 
Free  to  fly  where'er  I  list, 


With  wing  that  far  outstrips  the  gale, 
I  sweep  o'er  wood,  and  plain  and  vale. 
Now,  I  of  the  rainbow  weave 
A  bright-dyed  veil  for  sunset  eve  ; 
Now,  the  dewy  pearls  I  change 
For  gemmed  flies  o'er  meads  that  range. 
Still  some  wish — strange,  undefined, 
Ever  haunts  my  restless  mind; 
Still  I  seem  to  lack  some  mate 
To  cheer  my  ever  lonely  state. 
Yet  there  appeareth  to  me  none  ; 
Still  alone  where'er  I  roam. 
Restless,  listless,  all  in  vain 
I  tell  my  heart,  this  is  not  pain. 
As  heretofore,  so  now  I  seem 
To  live  but  in  a  vacant  dream. 
Could  I  feel  grief,  it  would  not  grieve  me, 
Earth  nor  heaven  will  now  receive  me. 
Chorus, 
Yes,  it  is  for  thee  decreed, 
In  such  state  to  rest,  unfreed ; 
Nor  to  thee  may  it  be  given 
To  dwell  on  earth,  or  enter  heaven. 
Seer. 
Still  if  aught  our  prayers  avail  thee, 
At  this  hour  they  shall  not  fail  thee. 
Is't  for  fruits  of  earth  thou  yearnest? 
Or  our  supplication  earnest  1 
Lo  !  we  offer  fruits  or  prayer, 
So  either  save  thee  from  despair ; 
Whate'er  thou  listeth  freely  choose  thee, 
So  paradise  may  not  refuse  thee. 

Spirit. 
Nought  of  those  do  I  require; 
I  may  know  no  state  that's  higher. 
Wherefore  with  thine  offers  pain'st  me? 
Paradise  is  shut  against  me. 
Yet,  though  heaven  I  may  not  enter, 
Let  me  heavenward  take  my  flight, 
And  from  that  sphere,  perad  venture, 
I  may  draw  some  creature  bright 
To  this  nether  world,  and  cheer 
With  him  my  solitude,  till  here 
I  seem  to  dwell  in  heaven's  own  sphere. 

Seer. 
Vain  such  wish :  still  do  not  grieve  thee, 
Yet  shall  paradise  receive  thee. 
The  veil  of  dread  futurity, 
Pierced  by  my  prophetic  eye: 
When  two  circling  years  have  pass'd 
Such  shall  be  thy  state  at  last. 
Vain  our  incense  now,  and  vain 
Our  prayer  to  help  thee  heaven  to  gain, 
Heaven,  nathless,  thou  shalt  inherit: 
With  this  console  thee,  joyless  Spirit 

(  Spirit  vanishes. ) 
Whoso  doubteth — heedeth  not, 
Let  him  flee  this  sacred  spot, 
And  in  the  Father's  name  avaunt, 

In  the  Son's,  the  Spirit's  too; 
Let  such  abstain  this  mystic  chaunt, 

And  this  Cross's  sight  eschew. 
Such  enter  not  our  fane  again, 
So  we  pray.    Amen,  amen  ! 
Chorus. 
Whoso  doubteth,  &c. 
Seer. 
Let  us  now  our  temple  strew 
With  leaves  of  poppy  and  their  dew ; 
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Ended  is  our  solemn  rite ; 

Now  your  quenched  tapers  light. 

Hark  !  the  herald-bird  of  morn 

Tells  us  tis already  dawn; 

Let  me,  then,  ere  ye  disperse 

Closing  prayer  for  all  rehearse. 

But  hold!  what  strange  portent  is  yonder? 

Filling  all  my  mind  with  wonder. 
Chorus. 
Wonders  still  our  eyes  salute, 
And  our  tongues  are  stricken  mute  ! 
Seer. 

Who  art  thou  in  sable  weed  ? 

Woman,  dost  our  voice  not  heed  ? 

Wherefore  sittest  thou  on  that  tomb 

Ah  !  the  walls  begin  to  shake, 

The  loosening  floor  to  heave  and  quake, 

And  from  forth  its  yawning  womb 

A  phantom  rises,  grisly,  grim  ; 

Lo  !  in  silence,  by  her  side 

He  takes  his  seat,  and  she  by  him, 

Her  spectre  bridegroom,  she  his  bride. 

On  her  turn'd  that  ghastly  face, 

As  he  waited  her  embrace. 

Horrid  sight !  more  frightful  yet 

Runs  a  sanguine  streak  all  wet 

From  its  bosom  to  its  feet. 

Doth  our  eyes  some  sorcery  cheat? 

See — it  pointeth  to  its  breast, 

Yet  what  it  means  may  not  be  guess'd. 
Chorus. 
See — it  pointeth  to  its  breast, 
Yet  its  wish  may  not  be  guess'd. 
Seer. 

Spirit,  I  adjure  thee,  speak, 

Tell  us  what  thou  here  dost  seek, 

Prayer  that  heaven  propitiates 

Earth's  blessed  fruits  or  other  cates? 

Phantom,  give  us  answer  some: 

No  !  it  still  remaineth  dumb. 
Chorus. 
Phantom,  &c. 

Seer. 

If  reply  thou  deignest  none, 

Hence,  and  from  our  fane  begone. 

Whoso  heareth — heedeth  not, 

Let  him  flee  this  sacred  spot, 

In  the  Father's  name  avaunt, 
In  the  Son's,  the  Spirit's  too; 

Let  this  Cross  his  rashness  daunt, 
Lest  his  daring  he  should  rue. 

Chorus. 
So  be  it  then  ; 
Amen,  amen! 

Seer. 
Stay'st  thou  !  demon  then  thou  art, 
That  will  not  speak,  will  not  depart. 
Be  thou  cursed,  or  be  thou  blest, 
Hence,  nor  more  our  rites  molest. 
See,  the  sepulchre  gapes  wide  ; 
Sink  thou  down  and  there  abide ; 
Else  with  this  cross  I'll  exorcise 
The  fiend  that  in  that  body  lies. 
Hence  !  to  wood,  or  stream,  or  dell, 
There  with  loathsome  monsters  dwell. 
Stay'st  thou  ?   Say  what  fiend  thou  art, 
That  will  not  speak — will  not  depart? 


Chorus. 

He  stirreth  none — he  heedeth  not, 

But  stands  transfixed  to  the  spot. 

Seer. 

In  vain  to  ban  him  hence  I  strive; 

Every  adjuration  faileth. 

Bring  holy  water ;  that  may  drive 

Away  this  fiend :  it  nought  availeth. 

He  moves  not — is  by  nought  afeard  ; 

As  erst  he  stood,  he  standeth  yet. 

Like  granite  pillar  huge  uprear'd 

Its  base  in  earth  all  deeply  set. 

Chorus. 

He  stirreth  none— he  heedeth  not, 

But  stands  transfixed  to  the  spot. 

Seer. 

Passing  fearful  this  portent ! 

What  may  by  such  sign  be  meant  1 

Woman,  thou  in  black  array, 

Who  and  what  this  phantom,  say. 

Thy  husband  liveth — children,  too, 

Then  what  the  bond  twixt  him  and  you  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  vouchsafe  reply  ? 

Why  this  ghastly  smiling,  why, 

When  such  appalling  shape  is  nigh  1 
Chorus. 
Doth  the  spectre  please  thy  sight, 
That  thou  show'st  such  sad  delight  1 
Seer. 

Bring  yon  consecrated  taper 

That  this  dread  visitant  I  banish ; 

In  vain  it  burns  with  incense  vapour — 

The  evil  spirit  will  not  vanish  ! 

Drag  the  sorceress  hence, — away  ; 

Break  her  spell  without  delay ; 

Drag  her  from  our  holy  fane, 

Lest  she  work  some  charm  of  bane. 
(To  the  Woman.) 

Why  look'st  thou  on  that  form  so  hated? 

As  though  therewith  thou'rt  fascinated. 
Chorus. 
Why  gazest,  &c. 

Seer. 

Ha  !  the  corse-like  spectre  stirs  ! 

It  follows,  see!  each  step  of  hers  ! 

Where  they  drag  her,  that  goes  too — 

Lo  !  they're  vanish'd  from  our  view ! 

Strange  portent  and  awful  sign, 

Who  its  meaning  shall  divine  ? 
Chor  s. 
Strange  portent,  and  awful  sign ! 
None  its  meaning  may  divine. 

We  shall  speedily  resume  these  selec 
tions  from  a  poetry  so  entirely  and  undeserv 
edly  unknown  to  England. 


Art.  VII. — Fermer  der  Geniale. — (Fermer 
the  Genius.)  A  Novel  by  Lewis  Tieck; 
translated  into  English,  with  Philologic- 
al Notes,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Author, 
by  Ferdinand  Marckwort.  London  and 
Brunswick.     1837. 

Genius  I — What  a  world   of  imaginations 
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and  recollections  are  wakening  at  the  name! 
One  sense  of  ineffable,  unenviable  glory,  the 
pinnacle  of  a  precipice,  which  some  desire, 
but  all  dread  ;  the  height  to  which  we  climb 
perhaps  in  a  dream,  and  slip  from,  only  to 
perdition ;  or  waking,  thank  our  stars  we 
never  tried  it  in  reality.  Such  is  genius  in 
its  own  proud,  solitary,  and  irrevocable  po- 
sition,  from  which,  like  the  thoughtless  sea - 
boy  who  placed  his  foot  on  the  topmast  head, 
there  is  no  medium,  no  descent, but  a  plunge 
iuto  the  yawning  sea.  Such  was  Napoleon's, 
who  conquered  all  things,  even  hope: — too 
great  to  leave  himself  the  possibility  of  per- 
manence. Such  was  Scott's  accumulating 
lands  and  debts;  such  Byron's,  dazzling 
Europe,  to  die  in  its  obscurest  corner;  and 
such,  though  in  minor  degree,  the  lot  of 
those  who  can  boast  nothing  of  credit  but 
dishonoured  bills,  and  whose  sole  hope  of 
remembrance  rests  not  in  their  own  but 
their  tailors'  books,  where  they  stand  im- 
mortalized from  generation  to  generation, 
without  a  chance  of  their  names  being  ef- 
faced. 

"But  what  is  genius?  A  spirit  that  makes 
all  happy  but  itself  and  its  tradesmen.  This 
is  scarcely  a  sufficient  definition — folly  itself 
might  rival  half  this  ;  or  does  it  bring  hap- 
piness to  its  possessor  in  despite  of  storms  ? 
goodness  alone  can  do  so  much: — or  does 
it  join  with  others  to  make  every  moment 
happy  ?  assuredly  not  by  any  means — but  if 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  unsus- 
pected genius  in  the  world. 

But  genius  when  it  works,  which  is  not 
often,  works  prodigies — and  without  any 
apparent  means;  it  is  a  kind  of  mental  engine, 
substituting  steam ;  and  empty  pockets  are  its 
locomotive  power  ;  a  power,  unfortunately, 
never  new,  but  yet  in  constant  activity.  Na- 
ture, said  the  philosophers,  terribly  abhors 
a  vacuum,  and  makes  every  effort  to  obtain 
a  plenum  by  the  materia  subtilis;  so  does 
her  favoured  son  :  both,  on  the  same  sys- 
tem, carry  it  out  to  the  utmost  of  their  mean?, 
and  spread  it  wherever  they  go  or  try  to  go. 
It  is  a  power  that  is  substance  in  vacuity, 
and  in  obscurity,  light;  that  in  coldness 
wakes  warmth  and  glows  amid  destitution  ; 
that  whispers  to  leaves,  and  feeds  the  foun- 
tains of  the  stars,  and  mingles  with  the  soul's 
overflowings ;  hears  the  voice  of  winds,  and 
holds  the  planets  in  their  aerial  course,  and 
fills,  though  unseen,  the  blank  intervals  of 
life  itself  with  a  glow  and  a  balm,  of  ethe- 
rial  ecstacy.  In  short  does  every  thing  but 
get  money. 

This  power  is  however  considerably  cut 
down  by  the  demonstrative  system  of  modern 
invention  : — the  older  lucubrations  of  the 
Aristotelian,  moral,  critical,  or  even  poetic, 


are  met  by  the  New  Method  of  Bacon's  dis- 
ciples ;  the  speculative  philosophy  that  at- 
tempts the  cashing  of  a  hopeless  bill  is  put 
down  by  the  practical  philosophy  that  refuses 
the  money  ;  and  '«  genius  free  to  range"  no 
longer,  is  confined  to  Rules,  if  not  of  reason, 
yet  of  the  Fleet — there  it  joins  companion- 
ship wild  and  bad  ;  tarnishes  its  wings  in  the 
foul  stream  of  Fleta ;  takes  unto  it  seven  other 
spirits  more  wicked  than  itself;  and  since 
it  cannot  reach  heaven  in  its  pride  of  solitary 
flight,  is  satisfied  to  fill  its  belly  with  the  husks 
of  swine. 

Is  this  genius?  that  diamond  ray,  light 
without  heat,  and  though  dazzling  every  eye 
yet  cold  and  hard  as  the  mere  stone  ?  Goethe, 
himself  a  doubtful  character,  quarrelled  with 
the  word  in  purest  German,  and  insisted  on 
altering  its  nature  through  its  name  which  he 
chose  to  call  Geniale.  And  thus  speaks  the 
worthy  translator — 

"Genial  is  a  word  which  frequently  occurs 
in  works  written  during  these  forty  years, 
and  it  is  particularly  Goethe,  who  has  na- 
tionalized it,  and  fixed  to  it  a  meaning 
which,  though  it  never  answers  the  English 
word  genial,(procreating,festive,  gay)  com- 
bines the  humorous,  the  deep  and  the  ori- 
ginal, in  a  word,  great  powers  of  intellect. 
The  English  word  genius  conveys  a  mean- 
ing rather  too  elevated  for  the  intention  of 
the  author.  Genial  is  a  word  which  even 
the  most  rigorous  pursuits  will  probably 
never  succeed  to  proscribe,  as  there  dues 
not  exist  in  the  German  language  (not  the 
dictionary  only,  which  can  hardly  contain 
the  third  part  of  a  modern  language)  a 
word  equally  comprehensive  and  includ- 
ing such  different  ideas  at  once ;  and  we 
feel  the  more  and  more  that  the  employ- 
ment of  words  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the 
clearness  of  the  idea,  that  language  is 
merely  a  vehicle,  and  that,  in  general,  the 
admission  of  foreign  words,  if  restrained, 
is  highly  susceptible  of  enlarging  the  in- 
digenous materials  of  a  language." — p.  81. 

We  shall  never,  as  philologists,  and  as 
critics  likewise,  be  surprised  at  the  impossi- 
bility existing  for  the  purists  to  proscribe  the 
word,  since  the  most  rigorous  of  themselves 
even,  upon  paper,  are  not  in  the  least  disposed 
to  varnish  the  thing.  The  purists  as  men 
of  undoubted  genius,  whatever  it  may  con- 
sist of  with  them,  are  too  intimate  with  the 
niceties  of  language  not  to  know  that  a  close 
mutual  relation  and  affinity  exists  between 
the  words  themselves  in  the  first  place,  and 
their  application  in  the  second :  for  placed  in 
the  best  company,  that  is  to  say  with  the  best 
of  cheer,  we  can  aver  upon  our  judgment  as 
critics,  that  the  sternest  of  them  never  showed 
the  slightest  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  term,  un- 
less in  the  abstract. 

Fermer,  however  is  of  a  different  class. 
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for  he  is  merely  a  thoughtless  young  man, 
and  the  specimens  of  this  genius  are  not  so 
rare  or  obsolete  that  we  need  discuss  them  at 
any  great  length.  His  name  or  rather  cog- 
nomen of  "  the  Genius"  is  assuredly  not  quite 
the  thing,  unless  he  can  be  included  in  that 
numerous  subdivision  of  the  species  which 
goes  under  the  canine  appellation,  and  is  by 
science  subdivided  into  lucky  and  unlucky. 
He  is  properly  to  be  found  amongst  unlucky 
dogs :  and  even  under  this  head  we  do  not 
see  that  his  merits  are  so  eminent  in  degree, 
as  to  entitle  him  to  any  particular  reverence 
or  affection. 

An  epic  of  the  true  Greeks  should  always 
begin  in  the  middle,  accordingly  we  meet 
Fermer  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  of  a  love- 
affair,  and  of  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head. 

"  When  Fermer  had  returned  from  the 
university,  he  went  first  with  a  throbbing 
heart  to  the  street  where  lived  his  beloved. 
He  thought  he  should  have  perished  in  go- 
ing  there ;  with  such  force  the  blood  rush- 
ed from  all  the  veins  to  his  head. 

li  The  street  was  some  distance  off,  and 
he  had  time  to  make  on  the  way  several  con- 
siderations of  importance.  'Has  she  still 
continued  faithful  to  me?'  said  he  to  him- 
self: '  why  did  I  not  receive  from  her  any 
letters  for  so  long  a  time?  God  forbid 
that  I  should   find  her  faithless  !'  "—p.  30. 

This  state  of  heart  and  head  are  effective- 
ly if  not  agreeably  diverted  by  the  following 
incident. 

"  With  a  flushed  countenance  he  ran  a- 
gainst  a  long  beam  of  timber  which  a  man 
was  carrying  through  the  street :  with  an 
impudent  air,  '  Go  along !'  cried  he,  on 
perceiving  young  Fermer  to  beat  the  point 
of  breaking  out  into  vehement  reproach- 
es."—p.  31. 

But,  like  Romeo,  our  hero's  head  was 
occupied  by  softer  feelings  than  the  beam  in 
question  could  communicate,  and  conse- 
quently he  avoids  the  opening  which  fate  has 
thus  made  for  him  into  a  row  or  shindy.* 
WTe  are  presented  with  a  touching  scene. 

"  Fermer  was  a  young  man  of  fortune, 
his  parents  were  dead ;  he  had  only  studied, 
as  one  may  say,  for  his  amusement,  in  or- 
der to  be  able  to  give  his  opinion  in  con- 
versation ;  for  this  utility  at  least  cannot 
be  denied  to  the  sciences. 

Fermer  rung  the  bell,  a  servant  opened 
the  door.  He  went  up  stairs,  he  found 
Louise  in  her  room. 

"  Without  farther  ceremony  he  flew  to 
her  and  pressed  her  cordially  in  his  arms: 


*  We  have  been  greatly  scandalized  by  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  derivation  of  this  word,  even  by 
scholars  sometime  resident  in  Germany.  We 
submit  its  root  to  be  schinden,  to  flay,  or  rub  off  the 
skin ;  also,  to  do  anything  beyond  reason  ;  which 
we  opine  to  be  fair  definitions  of  the  case.  To 
have  a  shindy  is  therefore  to  have  a  rub. 


this  has  been  the  privilege  of  lovers  from 
time  immemorial,  intoxicated  as  he  was 
with  joy,  he  still  fancied  he  perceived  that 
his  beloved  did  not  answer  his  warmth  as 
she  perhaps  should  have  done ;  the  moment 
however  being  destined  to  joy,  he  thought 
no  more  about  the  matter. 

u  t  Why  hast  thou  not  written  to  me  for 
so  long  a  while,  my  dearest  V  cried  he ; 
'  how  couldst  thou  leave  me  in  this  horrible 
uncertainty?  Thou  dost  not  conceive  what 
I  have  suffered  ;  all  my  happiness,  all  my 
projects  lay  prostrate,  and  the  most  violent 
agony  consumed  and  grieved  my  heart.' 

"  Louise  cast  down  her  eyes.  '  I  was 
not  well,  my  father  was  ill,  our  dear  rela- 
tion by  whom  thou  hast  received  my  let- 
ters was  gone.' 

,; '  Louise,  appalling  thoughts  presented 
themselves  to  my  mind  at  that  time.  I 
thought  thee  untrue,  every  thing  occurred 
to  me  which  I  ever  read  in  books  regard- 
ing the  fickleness  of  women.  Not  a  single 
night  could  I  sleep.  Thou  canst  not  con- 
ceive what  I  have  suffered.' 

"  '  Inexpressibly  dear  !'  "—pp.  30,  32. 

So  logical  a  refutation  of  doubts  naturally 
disposes  of  these  altogether,  which  is  accord- 
ing to  precedent,  and  the  happy  lover  re- 
plies, 

'"How  happy  I  am  that  I  have  thee 
again,  that  I  can  console  myself  again  with 
these  eyes,  that  I  hear  thy  sweet  voice.  All 
harmony  within  me  was  silenced  and  mute, 
I  no  longer  believed  in  immortality  (!)  all 
my  nerves  trembled.' 

" '  Horrible !' 

"  *  Yes,  horrible  indeed  !  separated  love 
is  hell  on  earth.  But  thou  art  not  so  cheerful 
as  I  should  have  wished  ;  all  the  blessings 
of  heaven  are  springing  up  around  me : 
and  thou — V 

" '  I  cannot  recover  at  all  from  this  joy. ' " 
—p.  34. 

This  sa:isfactory  solution  is  just  given  in 
time,  for  they  are  immediately  interrupted 
by  one  of  those  calls  that  are  always  so  dis- 
tressing to  young  ladies,  but  which  we  pre- 
sume are  intended  to  strengthen  their  trust 
in  Providence,  since  they  never  happen  but 
when  wanted,  and  are  effected  by  means 
which  man  can  never  hope  to  tathom.  As- 
suredly animal  magnetism  is  a  science,  and 
well  worth  encouraging,  if  only  to  teach  our 
trusting  and  much  abused  sex  the  sympathies 
between  a  young  lady  and  her  maid. 

"  The  servant  entered  to  call  off  Louise 
to  her  father;  the  lovers  once  more  em- 
braced each  other  tenderly,  and  parted. 

"  Fermer  when  he  arrived  in  the  street 
fancied  himself  a  great  hero;  he  took,  be- 
fore he  went  home,  a  short  walk,  address- 
ed some  acquaintances,  and  affected  with 
respect  to  others  never  to  have  seen  them. 

"He  could  not  be  classed  among  hand- 
some men ;  his   eyes   were  not  blue,  nor 
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until  he  perceived  he  was  yawning,  and 
sat  down  instantly  therefore  to  answer  this 
dear  letter  that  very  evening.  He  was  as- 
tonished at  his  strange,  romantic  situation; 
he  got  up  again  and  paced  the  apartment 
to  and  fro.  He  took  a  book  from  his  li- 
brary, and  began  to  read  Clavigo,  in  order 
to  tranquillize  himself  a  little ;  the  style  was 


sweet,  nor  intelligent;  in  them,  however, 
the  fire  of  courage  sparkled  ;  neither  were 
they  dark  brown,  a  colour  which  in  lovers 
and  heroes  of  romances  is  much  admired 
too ;  but,  if  I  must  speak  the  truth,  they 
inclined  rather  to  grey.  He  was  small  in 
person,  his  face  yellowish,  and  deeply 
marked  with  the  small-pox. 

"  Nobody  need  tell  me,  that  I  here  offend 
the  first  rules  of  an  author,  rules  which 
even  children  know  by  heart.  But  truth  is 
dearer  to  me  than  any  thing  else,  and  there- 
fore I  have  described  the  young  lover  in 
this  manner.  The  reader  need  only  com- 
pute  the  books  in  vogue,  and  sum  up  the 
heroes  and  heroines,  and  he  will  be  aston- 
ished what  a  multitude  of  ideals  of  beauty 
ramble  among  us  Germans,  and  will  then 
not  be  able  to  understand  at  all  the  com- 
plaints of  the  sculptors  and  painters  who 
are  continually  lamenting,  that  they  are 
altogether  at  a  loss  for  fine  models.  When- 
ever I  went  travelling,  I  never  failed  to 
look  diligently  round  me  in  cities  and  in 
the  country  for  the  infinite  number  of  ac- 
complished lovers  of  both  sexes  with  whom 
I  had  become  acquainted  in  books ;  but  I 
was  always  disappointed.  Since  that  time 
I  dislike  all  those  enchanting  representa- 
tions, that  multitude  of  eyes  angelic  and 
eagle-like,  those  unutterably  lovely  physi- 
ognomies, because  I  can  no  longer  believe 
iri  them,"— pp.  34,  36. 

But  a  new  scene  opens  with  the  arrival  of 
a  letter  by  the  post.  We  have  seen  how 
candid  and  unsophisticated  were  the  feelings 
of  the  lady,  and  we  weep  that  Jove  again  has 
once  more  cause  for  laughter. 

'''Beloved  of  my  soul! — Forget  thee? 
Impossible  !  Thou  wert  already  gone  one 
day  and  a  half,  and  thy  image  stood  al- 
ways as  animated  before  me,  as  if  thou 
wert  still  here.  I  still  hear  thy  sweet  vows, 
the  sweet  vehement  expressions  which 
thy  love  sought  for  and  found  so  promptly. 
Thou  art  right :  something  extraordinary 
must  be  expressed  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  I  am  reading  the  books  thou 
hast  recommended  to  me,  and  I  am  just  at 
the  tournament  of  Nordhausen ;  pray 
write  me  thy  opinion  about  it ;  the  bold- 
ness of  the  description  has  seized  me  for- 
cibly, as,  in  general,  I  am  for  the  sublime. 

" '  1  think  on  thee,  I  dream  of  thee  ;  I  know 
not  what  will  become  of  me;  in  six  months 
I  shall  enter  on  a  sad  period.  Yet  I  may 
then,  perhaps,  call  myself  by  a  sweeter 
name  than  I  at  present  subscribe  myself 
"  '  Thy  loving  Nanette  B.' 

"How  Fermer  was  touched  by  Nanette's 
love,  and  the  grandeur  of  her  soul !  He 
could  not  recover  at  all  from  his  admiration 


not    strong    enough ;  he    began    to    sigh, 
thought  very  fervently  of  Nanette,  endeav- 
oured to  forget  Louise  for  some  moments 
and  then  wrote  his  letter. 

"'Dearest  of  my  soul! — How  empty 
and  insipid  is  the  world  to  me  since  I  left 
thee !  Everywhere  thy  image  stands  still 
before  my  eyes.  I  have  just  alighted  from 
the  coach,  and  just  now  have  read  thy  let- 
ter j  what  voluptuousness  ran  through  all 
my  veins  when  I  recognized  the  traits  of 
thy  hand. 

"'The  tournament  of  Nordhausen  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful  Ger- 
man books.  What  sympathy  has  so  equal- 
ly accorded  our  souls  !  I  feel  a  high  opinion 
of  Germany  when  I  recall  to  my  memory 
all  its  heroes,  all  its  excellent  poets.  It  is 
time  that  I  rise  in  my  turn  ;  I  have  been 
idle  long  enough,  and  my  native  country 
has  claims  on  me. 

"Forgive  the  shortness  of  this  note,  I  am 
fatigued,  the  clock  strikes  two  in  the  night; 
with  thoughts  of  thee  falls  asleep 

'"Leopold  Fermer.' 
"  He  sealed  the  letter,  and  sat  down  to  con- 
tinue the  Genius,  (a  novel,)  regarding  the 
end  of  which  he  was  very  anxious,  for  it  had 
only  just  struck  seven.  He  then  took  a  very 
good  supper,  went  to  bed,  resumed  his  Ge- 
nius, folded  the  page,  and  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep."— pp.  38—42. 

Our  hero  is  evidently  not  one  to  travel 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  cry,  It  is  all  bar- 
ren !  for  want  of  some  employment  for  his 
thoughts.  Till  fate  should  rouse  his  ener- 
gies into  action,  the  maxim,  Know  thyself, 
was  ever  foremost  in  his  thoughts.     . 

"When  he  arose  the  next  morning,  his  first 
business  was  ordinarily  to  look  for  some  time 
out  of  the  window;  he  smoked  his  pipe  at 
the  same  time,  and  thought  of  a  thousand 
things  which  did  not  occur  to  him  at  any 
other  time  of  the  day. 

"'Am  I  not  a  fool?'  said  he  to  himself, 
after  having  been  saluted  courteously  by 
some  passengers ;  *  it  is  not  in  Clavigo,  no, 
it  is  in  Stella,  that  all  my  situation  has  been 
represented  and  painted  to  the  life.' 

"  He  withdrew,  and  read  the  piece,  while  he 
was  drinking  his  coffee.  *  Itis  good,'  thought 
he  at  the  same  time,  '  that  there  are  books 
and  poems  for  all  men  and  all  situations ; 
how  I  here  find  myself  again  in  every  trait ! 
it  seems  that  it  was  me  whom  the  author  had 
before  his  eyes ;  Nanette  is  Mrs.  Sommer, 
Louise  the  enthusiastic  Stella.  Alas !  what 
evil  do  we  men  not  produce  in  the  hearts  of 
women  !' 

"He  had  finished,  looked  at  the  engraving 
which  was  at  the  beginning,  arose,  and 
placed  himself  beforethe looking-glass.  'Yes,' 
said  he,  with  significant  gestures,  '  ardent 
minds  cannot  act  otherwise ;  can  a  lively,  ta- 
lented young  man  live  like  a  sexagenarian? 
Feel  as  he  does'?  Strength  ferments  in  eve- 
ry vein  of  mine,  my  imagination  runs  away 
with  me :  such  being  the  case,  it  would  be 
an  interesting  book  if  some  one  could  des- 
cribe me  altogether  exactly.' 
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"  With  a  high  feeling  of  his  self-importance 
he  looked  again  out  of  the  window,  and  per- 
ceived a  charming  face  in  the  house  opposite ; 
he  contemplated  her,  she  him,  ho  saluted, 
she  returned ;  he  withdrew,  put  on  an  elegant 
waistcoat,  and  then  re-appeared  at  the  win- 
dow with  this  and  his  best  Turkish  tobacco- 
pipe.  The  unknown  beauiy  smiled,  he  smil- 
ed also;  when  once  two  people  smile,  it  is 
almost  as  good  as  if  they  love  each  other ;  so 
it  stood  at  least  in  Fermer's  catechism  on 
knowledge  of  men,  and  he  had  found  this  ob- 
servation confirmed  by  all  the  female  attend- 
ants of  the  university. 

•'  While  he  was  dressing,  he  inquired  from 
his  servant  who  was  the  interesting  lady  op- 
posite ;  he  learned  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
captain.  With  strange  fancies  he  went  to 
the  next  coffee-house,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  become  too  much  estranged  to  politics 
and  those  sciences  which  are  connected  with 
it.  He  had  already  gathered  many  striking 
observations,  when  he  heard  the  name  of  his 
beloved  Louise  pronounced  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  ;  he  was  attentive,  forgot  Pitt's  projects, 
and  approached  the  speakers. 

"He  thought  he  could  not  trust  his  ears, 
when  he  heard  that  Louise  was  engaged,  and 
would  celebrate  her  marriage  in  a  fortnight ; 
but  he  was  put  out  of  all  doubt,  when  a  tall 
and  well-built  man  approached,  when  those 
who  were  talking  about  it  congratulated  him, 
and  when  he  accepted  the  felicitations  with- 
out ceremony. 

"  Fermer  put  his  pipe  in  his  pocket,  took 
hat  and  cane,  went  away  without  jesting  with 
the  waiter  as  he  used  to  do,  and  ran  to  and 
fro  on  the  public  walk. 

*{  '  Men  !  men  !'  cried  he,  '  hypocritical, 
venomous  race  of  crocodiles !  Their  eyes 
are  water,  their  hearts  are  iron.  Kisses  on 
the  lips,  and  swords  in  the  bosom.  O  malice, 
have  I  learned  to  suffer,'  etc. 

'•He  spoke  the  whole  speech  of  Charles 
Moor,  and  in  his  rage  did  not  become  aware 
that  it  did  not  altogether  square  with  his  sit- 
uation ;  but  who  in  a  passion  will  attend  to 
such  trifles  1 

"  People  stared  at  him  ;  he  had  a  large  hat, 
clashing  spurs,  which  he  always  wore,  though 
he  never  mounted  on  horseback,  a  cane  full 
of  knots  such  as  suits  a  respectable  man,  at 
the  same  time  he  waived  his  hands  so  tre- 
mendously in  the  air,  that  it  was  really  very 
pardonable  if  many  a  simpleton  declared  him 
mad. 

"  He  went  to  the  house  of  his  beloved,  ran 
up  stairs  and  burst  into  the  room  without 
knocking.  She  was  just  curling  her  hair, 
and  was  frightened  at  his  bewildered  aspect. 

"'Ah  cruel!'  cried  he,  and  placed  himself 
motionless  before  her. 

"  Louise  did  not  know  if  she  should  put 
away  the  powder-puff.  '  What  is  the  matter 
with  you  V  asked  she  timidly. 

" '  O  nothing  !  nothing  !  This  is  female 
fidelity  !  Ah  !  falsehood  of  serpents !  Thou 
art  separated  from  me,  Louise.' 

"  'So  you  have  perhaps  heard.' 

" '  All !   all !     And  thou  darest  still  look 
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into  my  face?    Do  not  horror  and  shame 
make  of  thee  a  corpse !' 

"  'Dear  Former.' 

" '  Liar !  O  how  fury  is  raging  within  me ! 
1  know  not  what  to  do  with  myself.' 

"  He  took  the  powder-box  furiously,  broke 
it  into  pieces,  and  threw  itoutof  the  window. 

"'How  strange  you  are,'  said  Louise, 
standing  up,  ■  what  shall  I  now  dress  my  hair 
with  V 

"Fermer  stamped  vehemently  with  his 
feet,  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  arose  again 
and  placed  himself  before  the  looking-glass. 
'  How  it  pains  me,'  said  he  dejectedly, '  I 
feel  my  end  is  not  far  off;  death  will  be 
more  pitiful  than  you.' 

•'  '  But,'  said  Louise  softly,  'once  it  ought 
to  have  been  otherwise  ;  one  cannot  always 
be  extravagant ;  my  father  is  right,  one  must 
also  think  of  a  provision.  I  would  not  say 
any  thing  to  you  lately,  because  I  was  afraid 
of  your  vehemence.  Now  look,  there  are  the 
pieces  of  the  powder-box  swimming.  What 
will  people  think  of  it?' 

"  She  looked  melancholily  after  the  frag- 
ments, and  Fermer  looked  as  if  he  would  also 
throw  the  table  after  them. 

"  *  I  supposed  you  had  forgotten  me  long 
time  since,'  continued  Louise. 

"'But  my  affectionate  letters.' 

" '  I  thought  you  only  wrote  them  to  exer- 
cise yourself  in  style  ;  and  then  I  was  always 
afraid  that  my  father  would  at  length  learn 
the  whole  affair.' 

''  ♦  So  we  must  part  then  V  said  Fermer  in 
a  lamenting  tone. 

"♦  For  ever  V  said  Louise  abruptly. 

" '  For  ever !'  sighed  Fermer,  and  threw 
himself  into  her  arms :  who  knows  whether 
we  shall  see  each  other  again ! 

"  '  How  that  would  affect  me,'  said  Louise, 
'on  account  of  all  the  recollections!  You 
know  the  beautiful  scene  in  Inland's  Daugh- 
ters to  be  married,"  I  suppose.' " — p.  42—52. 

The  pattern  of  constancy  retires  from  the 
presence  of  the  faithless  one  in  a  fit  of  such 
deep  despair  as  seriously  to  injure  one  of  his 
boots  with  his  spur ;  and  we  now  turn  to  the 
melancholy  consequences  of  his  first  disap- 
pointment. 

"  When  he  was  again  in  his  room,  he  said 
— 'Dear  Nanette!  noble  soul !  Only  now  I 
recognize  all  thy  value.' — He  took  his  album 
and  made  upon  the  leaf,  on  which  Louise  had 
written  her  name,  a  large  cross  with  ink,  for 
she  was  dead  to  him.  It  was  a  touching,  it 
was  a  great  moment ;  he  put  blotting-paper 
between,  in  order  that  the  fatal  token  might 
not  spoil  the  page  opposite  and  so  produce  a 
bad  omen ;  for  Nanette  had  inscribed  herself 
vis-5.-vis. 

*'  There  are  hours  in  life,  in  which  a  man 
is  so  much  exhausted  by  his  feelings,  that  he 
must  necessarily  sleep.  Fermer  therefore 
put  off  his  clothes,  had  the  boot  sent  to  the 
shoe-maker,  and  lay  melancholily  down  up- 
on the  bed.  The  servant  heard  him  snoring, 
on  his  return  from  the  shoe-maker." — p.  52. 
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The  counter-scene  to  this  is  scarcely  less 
touching. 

"Louise  in  the  meantime  was  sitting  at  her 
writing-table,  and  despatched  the  following 
letter  to  her  confidential  friend,  who  had 
gone  to  a  small  neighbouring  town  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  spring  in  the  country,  among 
uncles  and  aunts  at  picnics  and  marriages, 
which  were  soon  to  be  celebrated. 

" '  Dear  soul !  Fermer  and  I  have  parted, 
it  was  a  terrible  scene  ;  I  was  obliged  to  hold 
him  back  with  force  and  tears  that  he  might 
not  jump  out  of  the  window  into  the  canal. 
I  never  could  have  thought  him  capable  of 
so  infinite  a  love.  My  soul  is  now  both  tran- 
quillized and  troubled  ;  the  scene  is  over  ;  but 
he  is  now  perhaps  rambling  in  despair  in  the 
woods,  hating  me  and  himself,  and  does  not 
open  an  eye  even  to  gaze  upon  nature,  which 
he  had  so  often  admired  at  my  side.  We 
women  are  really  feeble  creatures,  this  I  can 
say  now  with  justice;  for  Mr.  Walther 
pleases  me  better  at  bottom,  he  is  handsomer; 
my  father  says  he  is  rich. 

" '  I  have  resigned  myself;  pray  return  at 
any  rate  to  my  marriage.'" 

'*  ■  How  fine  is  spring  here  in  the  country  ;' 
wrote  her  friend  in  reply ;  »  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  I  have  hardly  yet  left  town  at  all,  nor 
been  able  to  begin  Mathisson.  But  I  can 
here  indulge  my  taste  for  dancing,  for  we 
dance  and  waltz  every  night ;  and  the  son  of 
the  burgomaster  here  is  an  excellent  dancer, 
and  also  in  other  respects  a  pleasant  man  ; 
he  is  uncommonly  like  the  Marquis  of  Posa, 
whose  part  he  knows  almost  entirely  by 
heart. 

"  *  Farewell,  until  we  see  each  other  again 
and  more  gay.'  " — p.  52 — 56. 

But  the  distracted  lover  makes  an  effort 
to  resume  his  firmness,  and  is  not  altogether 
unsuccessful,  as  the  following  passages 
evince. 

"  Fermer  arose  strengthened  and  consoled 
from  his  couch ;  the  lady  opposite  looked 
again  out  of  the  window,  he  paced  the  room 
to  and  fro  :  now  he  looked  at  her  ;  then  he 
saluted  her ;  then  he  sat  down  in  a  fantastic- 
al attitude  close  by  the  open  window  in 
order  that  she  might  perceive  him  ;  he  even 
took  all  possible  pains  to  weep,  and  also 
fancied  it  at  length,  and  dried  repeatedly  his 
eyes. — On  looking  through  the  handkerchief 
over  to  the  lady,  he  observed  that  she  smiled 
again,  from  which  he  concluded  that  their 
souls  must  sympathize  uncommonly. 

*'  When  the  lady  had  withdrawn,  it  came 
into  his  mind  that  his  fellow-citizens,  after 
his  returning  from  the  academy,  would  pro- 
bably expect  something  from  him.  He 
thought  of  his  history,  his  feelings,  his  heart, 
and  he  resolved  to  put  forth  all  in  a  well- ar- 
ranged romance;  already  he  saw  himself 
printed,  reviewed,  and  engraved.  He  wrote 
down  the  title  on  a  sheet  of  fine  paper  and 
his  name  on  the  inside ;  and  scene  the  first, 
for  it  was  to  be  in  dialogues ;  he  then  reflect- 
ed more  ripely  on  the  subject  and  introduc- 


tion, placed  himself  now  before  the  looking- 
glass,  then  before  the  window ;  and  so  em- 
ployed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day. 

"  The  next  day  he  again  received  a  flatter- 
ing letter  from  Nanette,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  merchant,  but  had  always  manifested 
lofty  sentiments,  so  that  she  sometimes  made 
even  him  ashamed.  Ideal!  cried  he,  thou 
shalt  certainly  not  be  forgotten  in  the  book, 
(he  kissed  the  letter,)  I  will  make  thee  from 
gratitude  the  principal  heroine,  all  thy  letters 
shall  be  printed  with  a  few  insignificant  alter- 
ations ;  both  the  present  and  the  future  shall 
enjoy  them  and  admire  female  virtue. 

"  He  answered,  he  received  letters,  Louise 
celebrated  her  marriage,  he  wrote  at  his 
book,  he  read  other  books,  to  form  himself, 
and  took  walks,  and  smoked  brown  a  new 
tobacco-pipe  bowl;  he  saw  every  day  the 
captain's  lady  ;  and  when  three  months  had 
elapsed  in  this  manner,  and  he  received  no 
more  letters  from  Nanette,  he  finally  avowed 
to  himself  that — he  was  mortally  and  immor- 
tally in  love  with  the  lady  in  the  window  op- 
posite. 

"  A  new,  strange  situation  !  She  was  mar- 
ried, but  she  surely  did  not  love  her  husband  ; 
the  captain  was  undoubtedly  a  rude,  unfeel- 
ing man  ;  the  lady  was  probably  longing  for 
love  and  books,  and  genial  discourse;  she 
smiled  whenever  she  saw  him — why  should 
he  not  venture  the  bold  step  and  confess  his 
love  to  her  ? 

"  He  ventured  it — and  as  he  saw  no  other 
means,  he  threw  a  large  letter  into  her  room, 
when  the  window  was  left  open  on  a  warm 
day  ;  this  letter  conveyed  all  his  feelings,  his 
eternal  love  exactly  described,  so  that  one 
must  have  been  blind  to  mistake  it. 

"  He  then  intended  to  wait  for  the  success 
of  his  declaration  ;  but  since  that  time  the 
lady  did  not  show  herself  at  all  at  the  win- 
dow."—p.  56—60. 

Our  hero's  incertitude,  however,  is  speedi- 
ly terminated,  and  that  in  a  manner  some- 
what less  remarkable  for  agreeableness  than 
perspicuity.  This  relief  to  his  feelings  comes 
in  the  shape  of  a  challenge,  from  the  hus- 
band of  the  last  objec:  of  his  unchangeable 
fidelity. 

Fermer's  cogitations  on  the  subject  are 
nevertheless  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  cha- 
racter he  had  assumed  and  his  high  aspira- 
tion for  fame  ;  though  he  was  not,  it  appears, 
so  extravagant  in  this  respect  as  to  anticipate 
for  himself  an  eternity. 

'*  Fermer  forgot  his  books,  his  Nanette,  his 
new  mistress,  every  thing  over  this  unexpect- 
ed change.  He  locked  himself  up,  he  sat 
down,  he  read  the  note  once  more,  and  the 
contents  were  nothing  better  ;  he  wept,  he 
lamented  his  cruel  fate  and  his  premature 
end,  the  loss  of  his  native  country,  the  de- 
struction of  all  his  great  projects. 

"  He  resolved  not  to  accept  the  challenge, 
for  the  laws  (said  he)   had  forbidden  such 
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murderous  duels ;  a  young  man  might  fall 
into  temptation,  but  did  not  deserve  for  this 
to  be  killed  at  once.  In  a  word,  he  had  ex- 
tremely moral  thoughts,  he  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  be  any  longer  in  love  with  the  cup- 
tain's  wife  ;  for  this  (he  said)  was  really  not 
right ;  and  besides  one  ought  not  to  expose 
oneself  to  the  risk  of  receiving  the  point  of 
a  sword  in  the  body. 

"  But  am  1  not  a  coward  ?  cried  he,  while 
he  thought  of  Frederic  with  the  bitten  cheek  ; 
shall  a  German  behave  in  such  a  manner  1 
What  then  is  courage  but  despising  danger  ? 
Really,  if  there  were  no  danger  all  of  us 
would  be  valiant  without  any  difficulty  ! 
Now  perhaps  begins  the  greatest  period  of 
my  life,  and  I  retire  shamefully  1  no,  I  will 
meet  the  adventure,  1  will  encounter  my  ene- 
my. 

"  He  looked  for  a  while  at  his  sword,  which 
until  that  moment  he  had  not  yet  considered 
exactly ;  he  then  read  the  description  of  some 
terrible  duels,  and  he  never  had  felt  so  strong- 
ly how  much  these  German  heroes  had  risk, 
ed  of  their  body  and  their  life. 

"  He  saw  himself  coming  victorious  out  of 
this  bloody  duel,  a  quite  new  and  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  his  life ;  he  heard 
himself  admired,  he  was  uncommonly  con- 
tent with  himself. 

*'  But,  interrupted  he  these  pleasant  thoughts, 
I  could  imagine  my  adversary  to  be  also  the 
hero  of  an  interesting  biography,  in  which 
I  appear  quasi  as  episode,  as  a  subordinate 
person,  that  is  only  fed  in  order  to  enhance 
the  glory  of  this  man,  who  is  a  stranger  to 
me  ;  for  if  those  ancient  heroes  had  not  kill- 
ed valiant  men,  we  should  not  have  any  am- 
ple tales  of  the  past  about  those  who  suc- 
cumbed. Who  will  answer  for  the  victory 
for  me  1 

"Hereby  his  serenity  was  again  dimin- 
ished ;  he  resolved  to  confide  nothing  to  any 
body  respecting  his  danger,  in  order  that  he 
might  await  in  all  possible  tranquillity  his 
good  or  bad  fate. 

"  The  servant  served  the  supper,  but  his 
master  had  lost  all  appetite ;  his  melancholy 
was  so  evident,  that  even  John  asked  him 
whether  any  thing  was  the  matter  with  him. 
Fermer  sighed,  turned  his  head  away  and 
said  nothing. 

"  The  servant  came  back  and  took  away 
the  supper  almost  just  as  he  had  brought  it; 
this  was  a  case  unheard  of;  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly allow  his  master  to  suffer  alone.  Fer- 
mer was  touched  by  the  servant's  fidelity,  he 
embraced  him  sobbing.  'John,'  cried  he, '  I 
encounter  death,  at  the  dawing  of  the  day  1 
shall  be  no  more. 

"  John  was  frightened ;  for  he  had  still 
wages  in  arrears  to  ask ;  he  endeavoured  to 
make  his  master  understand  that  he  was  out 
of  his  wits,  as  he  could  conclude  clearly 
from  these  words  and  his  little  appetite.  But 
Fermer  continued  in  his  tragical  humour ;  he 
assured  him,  that  he  could  discover  nothing, 
but  that  his  own  death  was  too  certain. 

''  John's  eloquence  failed  at  length,  and 
then  the  master  bid  his  servant  adieu  in  the 


most  affectionate  manner.  They  held  each 
other  embraced  some  minutes ;  they  suffered 
violently,  these  generous  men. 

11  John  went  at  last  to  bed ;  Fermer  wrote 
in  the  midst  of  the  terrors  of  midnight  this 
short  note  to  Nanette : 
•'  My  good ! 

"  Farewell,  farewell  forever — I  thank  thee 
for  what  thou  wert  to  me  in  this  life ;  the  re- 
membrance I  will  carry  with  me  into  eterni- 
ty. It  is  a  black  nieht,  and  the  rising  day 
will  be  still  darker-^ny  fate  calls  with  iron 
voice,  I  must  follow  it — farewell." 

"  Day  really  appeared,  of  which  Fermer 
had  always  inly  doubted  till  that  moment ; 
he  took  his  sword  under  his  great  coat  and 
left  town.  It  was  frightful  to  him,  that  all 
people  were  still  sleeping,  and  that  he  alone 
had  got  up  so  early,  in  order  to  be  butchered. 

"  He  saw  the  captain  standing  on  the  ap- 
pointed place  with  his  sword  drawn — all 
courage  abandoned  him,  he  approached  trem- 
bling and  sank  down  on  one  knee." — p.  60 — 
66. 

And  let  none  of  our  readers  rashly  cen- 
sure this  resolution  lo  spare  human  blood  in 
an  idle  quarrel,  for  a  false  point  of  honour, 
which  "  he  who  had  it  died  yesterday."  The 
greatest  glory  we  know  is  to  forbear.  Be- 
sides, if  any  thing  could  possibly  indispose  a 
man  to  be  run  through  the  body  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  it  must  be  the  moving  recol- 
lection that  he  had  just  previously  been  invi- 
ted to  pay  one  particular  bill,  and  thus  split 
into  vulgar  fractions  the  spirit  that  was  pre- 
paring to  include  every  meaner  debt  in  one 
generous  and  unavoidable  payment  of  na- 
ture's. 

The  affair  ends  happily,  and  Fermer  re- 
turns home,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  his  faithful 
servant,  who  after  giving  up  for  lost  both  mas- 
ter and  wages,  has  the  satisfaction  of  receiv- 
ing the  latter  promptly  on  his  master's  return, 
which  possibly  did  not  in  any  great  degree 
diminish  the  sincerity  of  his  congratulations 
on  that  fortunate  event.  Fermer  slept  sound- 
ly it  is  satisfactory  to  know.  The  next  mor- 
ning 

{:  When  he  arose  he  was  uncommonly  gay ; 
he  ate  more  heartily  than  ordinarily,  smoked 
more  tobacco  than  ordinarily,  dressed  better 
than  ordinarily.  It  was,  as  if  he  intended  to 
pay  his  first  visit  to  all  the  gods  of  this  life. 
In  the  afternoon  he  wrote  the  following  to 
Nanette. 

" 4  Dear  soul !  The  danger  is  over — I  am 
restored  to  life. — I  had  almost  been  taken 
from  thee  in  more  than  one  vray,  but  heaven 
has  taken  our  love  under  its  protection ;  now 
I  am  wholly  thine,  thine  wholly  again,  all  ob- 
stacles are  removed. — Rejoice  with  me,  de- 
struction has  not  any  longer  hold  on  me,  I 
was  too  strong  for  danger;  my  fermenting 
blood,  the  force  of  my  nerves  have  frightened 
death  away. — The  man  would  not  be  a  man, 
that  could  not  once  vanquish  fate. — I  now  will 
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live  for  thee  in  solitude,  thoughts  of  thee  only 
shall  occupy  me.  "  Adieu.' " 

"  He  sent  both  letters  at  once  to  the  post- 
office,  the  first  by  the  courier,  the  other  by 
the  stage-coach,  so  that  they  would  arrive  a- 
bout  the  same  time. 

,c  He  was  about  to  look  out  of  the  window, 
but  withdrew  directly  his  head,  for  the  cap- 
tain's lady  was  looking  out  of  the  window  op- 
posite."—p.  68-70. 

There  are  hours  in  the  life  of  every  man 
which  he  would  not  live  again ;  and  none 
perhaps  are  more  bitterly  recalled  than  those 
where  the  heart's  first,  sole  treasure,  was 
dearly  thrown  away  upon  an  ingrate.  But 
to  have  such  a  one  brought  hourly  back  a- 
gain,  and  placed  in  living  opposition  to  our 
present  life,  not  merely  mingling  with  dreams, 
but  looking  on  at  that  calmest  of  calm  mo- 
ments, the  peaceful  breakfast  hour,  and  curd- 
ling  the  fragrant  perfume  of  tobacco  into  an 
acidulated  stomachic,  neither  to  be  puffed  a- 
way  nor  expectorated  from  the  labouring  bo- 
som, is  clearly  a  state  of  all  others  surpass- 
ing the  powers  of  analytical  investigation. 
Fermer  therefore  resolves  to  retire  from  his 
lodgings,  and  his  faithful  servant  is  exposed 
to  the  sufferings,  without  the  glories,  of  mar- 
try  dom. 

"  Fermer  now  made  very  seriously  the  pro- 
ject of  leaving  town,  and  of  taking  lodgings 
in  a  village  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  It 
seemed  to  him  so  beautiful  to  ramble  as  an 
unknown  misanthrope  among  the  peasants,  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  to  curse 
every  body  who  looked  but  like  a  man.  He 
considered  the  whole  human  race  as  a  band 
of  traitors.  Louise,  the  captain's  wife,  all 
had  behaved  perfidiously  to  him,  neither  had 
he  received  any  letters  from  Nanette  for  a 
long  while.  Sufficient  reasons  for  cursing 
the  world — many  often  do  so  for  reasons 
even  smaller. 

"  He  found  a  lodging,  which  pleased  him, 
and  he  went  there  v/ith  his  servant ;  the  vil- 
lage was  but  half  a  mile  from  town.  John 
now  suffered  much ;  the  eating  was  bad,  the 
time  hung  heavy  on  his  master;  then  he  scold- 
ed that  there  was  no  coffee-house  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  no  reasonable  man  to  converse  with 
in  order  to  render  solitude  tolerable." — p.  70 
—72. 

Here  he  finds  a  lily  of  the  valley. 

''  He  became  acquainted  with  Bess  the  sex- 
ton's daughter.  She  was  a  stout,  healthy 
girl,  who  liked  Fermer  particularly  well  on 
account  of  his  person.  He  went  often  to  see 
the  father,  spoke  to  the  daughter,  cursed  men, 
pronounced  them  all  to  be  malefactors,  and 
made  Bess  his  confidante. 

"  She  soon  learnt  of  him  to  curse  men  and 
to  prefer  solitude  to  company,  both  were  of 
course  inseparable.  Fermer  fell  in  love,  he 
was  loved  again,  and  as  Bess  was  not  very 
much  versed  in  books,  this  love  passed  soon 
from  the  sentimental  into  the  natural.    Her 


father  perceived  it  and  became  furious ;  in 
order  to  content  him,  Fermer  had  his  banns 
published  and  promised  to  celebrate  the  mar- 
riage in  a  fortnight."— p.  72. 

But  alas,  for  the  one  sentiment  of  the  Ro- 
man bard — 

"Media  in  fonte  leporum 


Surgit  amari  aliquid,  quod  ipsis  in  floribus 
angat.-' 

'  On  a  sudden  Nanette  appeared  in  the  vil- 
lage, she  had  sought  Fermer  in  vain  in  town  ; 
she  had  run  away  from  her  father,  in  order 
to  be  consoled  by  him.— All  were  in  despair. 

•*  Nanette  threw  herself  on  her  knees  and 
cried  and  howled. — 'lam  a  mother!'  cried 
she  pathetically, — (and  it  would  have  been 
unnecessary  to  tell  it ;  for  every  body  saw 
it). — '  For  God's  sake,  Leopold,  give  this  child 
a  father,  or  I  must  kill  it  with  my  own  hands, 
however  sorry  I  should  be. — Let  the  prayers 
of  a  mother  soften  thy  heart.' " — p.  72 — 74. 

And  the  dire  catastrophe  thus  ensues  : 

"  Bess  was  about  to  speak  in  the  same  tone, 
when  Nanette  was  finally  silenced  and  yield- 
ed generously ;  Fermer  assigned  to  her  some 
hundred  dollars.  She  now  discovered  that 
she  had  a  lover,  who  wished  to  marry  her, 
provided  she  had  some  fortune  to  offer;  he 
had  been,  at  the  university,  tutor  to  the  young 
son  of  a  bailiff,  and  had  now  a  place  at  the 
school  in  Fermer's  native  town. 

''All  were  content:  Fermer  went  to  live 
with  his  wife  in  town,  and  gave  her  a  taste 
for  books  ;  she  became  acquainted  with  Lou- 
ise ;  she  and  her  confidante,  who  in  the  mean- 
time had  married  her  Marquis  of  Posa.  with 
Nanette  and  her  husband,  formed  a  familiar 
circle,  in  which  one  read, talked,  and  yawned. 

"  Fermer  has  since  turned  an  author  and 
offers  to  the  booksellers  the  following  manu- 
scripts : — " — p.  74. 

Which  we  presume  we  need  not  enume- 
rate. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Darstellung  der  Aegyptis- 
chert  Mythologie,  verbunden  mit  einer 
kritischcn  Untersuchung  der  Uberbleibsel 
der  Aegyptischen  Chronologie,  von  J.  C. 
Prichard,  M.  D.  Uebersetzt  und  mit 
Anmerkungen  beg/eitet  von  L.  Haymann. 
Nebst  einer  Vorrede  von  A.  W.  von 
Schlegel.  {An  Analysis  of  the  Egyptian 
Mythology;  to  which  is  subjoined,  a  Crit- 
ical Examination  of  the  Remains  of 
Egyptian  Chronology,  by  J.  C.  Prich- 
ard, M.D.  With  a  preliminary  Essay 
by  A.  W.  von  Schlegel.  London. 
1838.)     Bonn.     1837. 

The     name    of     Augustus    William    von 
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Schlegel  is  too  well  and  too  deservedly 
known  to  our  readers  and  the  world  at  large 
to  render  necessary  any  formal  comment 
on  his  merits  ;  nor  shall  we  enter  into  that 
more  invidious  portion  of  a  reviewer's  duty 
by  pointing  out  the  errors  that  here  and  there 
dim  his  disk.  The  Essay  before  us  is  also 
particularly  free  from  the  latter,  and  we  hast- 
en to  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

After  a  just  praise  bestowed  upon  Dr. 
Prichard's  Egyptian  Mythology,  which  has 
brought  so  general  a  view  of  antiquity  in 
connection  withiis  peculiar  subject  so  inter- 
estingly  before  us,  Professor  Schlegel  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  that  he  has  doubted,  not  dis- 
tinctly denied,  the  relations  of  the  Celtic  na- 
tions to  the  Indo-Germanized  family.  If  this 
learned  writer  had  denied  it  he  would  have 
been  most  positively  wrong,  but  this  point 
we  will  not  press  here,  but  proceed  to  ex- 
tract on  the  question  of  the  identity  of  nations: 

"In  contemplating  the  religions  of  the 
ancient  world,  so  many  points  of  resemb- 
lance press  upon  the  observer  as  immedi- 
ately to  suggest  the  idea  that  this  agree- 
ment of  nations,  who  are  in  part  far  sepa- 
rated and  estranged  from  one  another,  or 
who  have  been  strangers  time  out  of  mind, 
may  be  best  attributed  to  a  common  ori* 
gin  of  their  faith  or  superstition,  their  sa- 
cred customs  and  laws,  in  some  unknown 
home  and  remote  antiquity. 

"  The  results  of  that  study  of  languages 
which  has  been  so  much  extended  and  ad- 
vanced in  our  times,  give  to  this  supposi- 
tion a  yet  higher  degree'  of  probability. 
The  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  stock 
bear  indisputably  the  stamp  of  an  origin- 
al relationship,  although  the  nations  spread 
over  two  quarters  of  the  world  had  either 
no  intercourse  at  all  with  one  another,  or, 
where  they  came  in  contact,  had  no  con- 
ception of  such  an  alliance. 

*'Our  history  of  the  world,  which  rela- 
tively to  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race, 
is  very  modern,  presents  many  instances, 
which  partly  appear  incredible,  of  the  in- 
cursions and  wanderings  of  more  or  less 
numerous  hordes,  chiefly  nomadic.  But 
the  greater  number  of  nations,  especially 
the  agricultural,  we  find  settled,  from  the 
most  distant  age  which  our  knowledge 
can  reach,  in  the  same  places  which  were 
afterwards  the  scene  of  their  activity  and 
peculiar  development.  The  immigration 
which  took  place  before  the  period  of  his- 
torical tradition,  has  been  forgotten  ;  not  a 
few  tribes  maintaining  that  their  ancestors 
were  originally  natives  of  the  country. 
But  their  languages  are  manifestly  nearer 
or  more  distant  ramifications  of  a  single 
mother-tongue,  spoken  by  one  family  of 
people,  and  prove  that  in  a  distant  and  in- 
determinate antiquity  emigrations  took 
place  over  wide  tracts  of  country  from 
some  common  and  original  abode. 


•c  This  is  no  hypothesis,  but  a  fact,  clear- 
ly made  out,t  hough  not  resting  upon  testi- 
mony, and  which  can  no  longer  be  denied 
in  our  inquiries  into  primeval  history. 

"  The  supposition  then  recurs,  that  the 
settlers  brought  with  them  from  that  origi- 
nal abode  to  their  new  home  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  their  religion,  as  well  as 
the  first  rudiments  of  arts  and  sciences; 
and  this  conjecture  receives  additional 
force  fro*m  the  consideration,  that  several 
of  these  nations,  the  Indians„the  Persians, 
the  Hellenes,  and  the  Italian  tribes,  by  the 
grandeur  of  their  plans,  their  high  cultiva- 
tion, and  their  enterprising  activity,  attest 
a  previous  education." 

Of  this  we  think  there  can  no  longer  be  a 
question,  and  the  only  point  of  difficulty  ia 
the  means  and  time  of  the  connection  refer- 
ed  to.  What  has  been  generally  consider- 
ed as  being  derived  from  intercommunication 
will  doubtless  prove  to  have  arisen  from  origi- 
nal identity ; — and  if  we  adhere  to  the  ac- 
count in  the  first  book  of  Moses,  we  shall 
find  all  history,  that  deserves  the  name,  con- 
curring in  its  testimony  with  little  or  no  ma- 
terial variation.  The  "  previous  education' ' 
will  thus  be  found,  and  thus  only.  Of  the 
Egyptians  the  professor  observes: — 

*'The  Egyptians  indeed,  judging  from 
their  language,  certainly  do  not  belong  to 
the  family  above  indicated.  They  stand 
quite  apart  between  the  natives  of  Libya 
and  Ethiopia  to  the  west  and  south,  and 
the  so-called  Semitic  nations  to  the  east, 
who,  distinguished  by  their  own  peculiari- 
ties, hold  also  a  very  important  place  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

'•This  is  not,  however,  an  insuperable 
objection  to  the  admission  of  an  influence 
proceeding  from  countries  so  remote. 
Missions,  chiefly  of  priests,  were  incon- 
testably  undertaken  in  very  early  times  for 
the  education  of  the  nations;  in  the  first 
place  by  means  of  religion  and  laws,  and 
then  by  instruction  in  arts  and  sciences. 

"  I  will  not  here  produce  some  entirely 
historical  examples,  as  for  instance,  that 
Buddhism  has  extended  from  this  siae  In- 
dia to  the  distant  Japan ;  for  here  we  know 
the  intermediate  links,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  assumed  intercourse  between 
India  and  Egypt.  Besides,  Buddhism,  en- 
grafted upon  Brahminism,  belongs  from  its 
character  and  the  time  of  its  propagation 
to  modern  history.  But  it  is  a  fact  that, 
before  the  Buddhists,  a  colony  of  Brah- 
mins settled  in  the  island  of  Java,  and  rais 
ed  the  yet  savage  inhabitants  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  civilization.  It  appears  from  the 
code  of  Menu  that  the  ancient  Indians 
were  not  so  averse  to  navigation  as  is  oft- 
en supposed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  Phoenicians  early 
carried  on  trade  by  sea  with  India,  and 
brought  Indian  wares  to  the  Egyptians.  If 
Sesostris  the  Great  really  penetrated  into 
India  in  his  adventurous  campaigns,  as 
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Champollion,  relying  upon  his  explanation 
of  ancient  monuments,  imagines,  he  might 
have  brought  back  from  thence  Brahmin 
prisoners.  But  these  possibilities  of  a  for- 
eign influence  do  not  reach  back  far 
enough  into  past  ages  by  a  great  deal,  if 
we  give  only  half  as  much  credence  as 
Plato  did  to  the  declarations  of  the  Egypt- 
ian priests  respecting  the  original  immuta- 
bility of  their  religion." 

We  conceive  the  Buddhists  to  be,  and  their 
name  will  fully  bear  out  the  derivation,  sim- 
ply the  (self-styled)  restorers  of  an  original 
system,  (see  our  Article  on  Tamul  MSS.,  in 
our  Number  for  1837.)  And  hence  the  con- 
fusion of  their  claims  for  antiquity  conflicting 
with  an  appearance,  or  re-appearance,  in 
history  comparatively  recent.  Speaking  of 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  question  of 
polytheistic  systems,  the  Professor  ob- 
serves : — 

"  This  has  in  recent  times  justly  become 
a  favourite  subject  of  research,  especially 
in  Germany.  But  far  from  the  penetration 
which  has  been  spent  upon  it  having  led  to 
any  certain  and  generally  acknowledged 
results,  the  diversity  of  opinions  appears 
rather  to  augment  with  the  extension  of 
learning.'' 

We  merely  observe  upon  the  former  of 
these  extracts,  that  since  even  German  re- 
search in  all  its  amplitude  has  only  made 
M  confusion  worse  confounded,"  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  go  back  and  commence  ab  ovo,  if 
we  expect  to  make  any  better  progress.  M. 
Schlegel  points  out  the  sources  ;  but  only 
partially,  we  must  observe. 

"  We  shall,  in  no  very  distant  period,  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  religion  of  the 
Brahmins  than  with  any  other  of  ancient 
times,  viz.  as  soon  as  the  ancient  written 
records  have  been  entirely  brought  to 
light.  We  have  long  had  the  code  of  Me- 
nu :  a  commencement  has  been  made  with 
the  Ramayana,  and  Maha-Bharata,  the 
two  most  ancient  heroic  poems,  which,  be- 
sides the  traditions  of  heroes,  contain  so 
much  of  cosmogony  and  theogony:  now 
the  principal  parts  of  the  Vedas  alone  are 
wanting,  I  mean  the  hymns,  the  liturgical 
formulas,  and  the  ritual.  The  later,  con- 
templative part  belongs  more  to  the  histo- 
ry of  philosophy.  If  we  intend  to  make 
use  of  the  Puranas,  we  must  apply  a  sus- 
picious criticism  with  relation  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  the  determination  of  their  age. 
The  corruptions  of  the  modern  supersti- 
tions need  not  trouble  us ;  least  of  all  as 
they  are  represented  in  the  partial  ac- 
counts of  missionaries." 

The  value  of  the  former  loss  may  fairly  be 
doubted,  for  all  we  know  of  antiquity  is 
through  the  doubtful  mists  of  their  mythos ; 
requiring  the  utmost  care  to  disenvelop  from 


the  shroud  of  falsehood  in  which  it  has  so 
long  slept.  Nor  from  the  unquestionable 
deceits  of  Egypt  can  we  be  prepared  to  rely 
implicitly  upon  the  accounts  of  her  priests, 
were  they  even  forthcoming. 

With  respect  to  the  Greeks  we  conceive 
M.  Schlegel  to  be  but  partially  correct  in  his 
reference.  That  vain  and  lying  race  un- 
doubtedly deserve  reprobation,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  the  absolute 
heritors  of  those  traditions,  half-history,  half- 
fable,  which  they  in  pure  ignorance  consign- 
ed to  mythology.  The  dogmas,  too  of  the  later 
ages  were  assuredly  only  a  traditionary  igno- 
rance to  Egypt  alone.  Many  bear  the  stamp 
of  the  East  distinctly  impressed ;  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  here,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  remarks  of  our  own,  the  opinions 
of  Professor  Wilson,  whose  opinions  on  this 
subject  are  deserving  higher  reverence  than 
those  of  any  living  authority.  The  Professor, 
we  notice,  confines  his  remarks  entirely  to 
the  Hindu  system,  his  immediate  subject  in 
the  volume  from  which  we  quote.  In  our 
opinion  the  Persian  doctrines  are  to  the  full 
as  germane  to  the  question  of  originality  and 
derivation : — 

"  That  an  intimate  connection  exists  be- 
tween the  metaphysical  systems  of  the 
Hindus  and  those  of  the  Greeks  is  general- 
ly admitted,  although  its  extent  has  not  yet 
been  fully  made  out.  We  are  scarcely  yet, 
indeed,  in  possession  of  the  means  of  in- 
stituting an  accurate  comparison,  as  the 
text-books  of  the  Hindus  have  not  been 
printed  or  translated,  and  general  disser- 
tations, however  comprehensive  or  pro- 
found, are  insufficient  for  the  purpose. — 
The  present  publication  will  go  some  way, 
perhaps,  towards  supplying  the  deficiency, 
and  may  afford,  as  far  as  it  extends,  au- 
thentic materials  for  the  use  of  those  bet- 
ter qualified  classical  scholars  who  may 
be  curious  to  ascertain  in  what  degree  the 
speculations  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  corres- 
pond with  those  of  Kapila  and  Gautama, 
or  how  far  the  teachers  of  one  school  may 
have  been  indebted  to  those  of  another. 
That  the  Hindus  derived  any  of  their  philo- 
sophical ideas  from  the  Greeks  seems  very 
improbable;  and  if  there  was  any  borrowing 
in  the  case,  the  latter  were  most  probably 
indebted  to  the  former.  It  has  been  object- 
ed to  this  conjecture,  that  the  total  want  of 
chronology  in  Hindu  writings  renders  it 
impossibre  to  pronounce  upon  their  date, 
and  that  it  is  probable  that  many  works 
regarded  as  ancient  are  really  very  mo- 
dern, as  they  may  have  been  composed 
long  after  the  era  of  Christianity ;  the  no- 
tions which  they  inculcate  being  in  fact  ac- 
quired from  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria, 
through  the  intercourse  between  India  and 
Egypt.  That  this  intercourse  may  have 
exercised  a  mutual  influence  upon  some 
parts  of  the  philosophy  of  both  countries  in 
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the  first  ages  of  Christianity — that  resem- 
blances, respectively  interchanged,  may 
be  detected  in  the  notions  of  the  new  Pla- 
tonists  or  Platonic  Christians  and  of  the 
more  modern  Vcdantis,  or  in  the  elective 

Eantheism  of  the  Pauraniks — is  notimpossi- 
le ;  but  the  Greek  philosophy  of  that  pe- 
riod can  scarcely  have  suggested  the  se- 
verer abstractions  of  the  Sankhya,  and  we 
must  go  back  to  a  remoter  age  for  the  ori- 
gin of  the  dogmas  of  Kapila.  In  truth,  the 
more  remote  the  period,  the  closer  the  af- 
finity that  seems  to  prevail ;  and  as  far  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Ionic  and  Italic  schools,  it  is  with  them 
that  Hindu  philosophy,  unalloyed  with  pan- 
theism, seems  to  claim  kindred,  rather 
than  with  the  mysticism  of  Plato,  or  the 
subtleties  of  Aristotle.  The  metempsy- 
chosis itself  is  an  important  feature  in  this 
similitude  :  for  this  belief  is  not  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  mere  popular  superstition ; 
it  is  the  main  principle  ot  all  Hindu  meta- 
physics ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  Hindu 
philosophy.  The  great  object  of  their  philo- 
sophical research  in  every  system,  Brah- 
minical  or  Buddhist,  is  the  discovery  of 
the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  further 
transmigration ;  the  discontinuance  of  cor- 
poreal being ;  the  liberation  of  soul  from 
body.    That  such  was  the  leading  princi- 

f)le  of  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  we 
earn  from  ancient  testimony,  and  it  essen- 
tially influences  the  speculations  of  Plato. 
Concurrence  in  this  principle  involves 
agreement  in  all  the  most  important  de- 
ductions from  it,  and  establishes,  if  not  a 
mutual  interchange,  at  least  a  common  ori- 
gin, for  much  of  the  oldest  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks  and  Hindus." — Sankhya  Karica, 
Preface,  pp.  ix,  x. 

M.  Schlegel  thus  refers  to  the  "  Father  of 
Hisiory," — 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  intimations  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  in  Homer,  Herodo- 
tus is  our  oldest  witness.  His  picturesque 
description  of  the  entire  constituents  of  the 
external  worship,  of  the  priesthood,  the  tem- 
ples, sacrifices,  feasts,  processions,  pilgrim- 
ages, ceremonies,  commands,  and  prohibi- 
tions, and  lastly,  of  their  whole  social  consti- 
tution, is  invaluable.  It  is  a  pity  that,  while 
he  shunned  the  imputation  of  having  betray- 
ed the  Greek  mysteries,  which  were  analo- 
gous to  the  Egyptian,  he  carefully  avoided, 
as  he  himself  declares,  touching  upon  the  sa- 
cred import.  What  may  console  us  on  this 
subject  is  the  consideration  that  in  conse- 
quence of  his  limited  power  of  perception, 
he  probably  did  not  comprehend  much  of  it. 
In  my  opinion,  some  recent  critics  have  esti- 
mated somewhat  too  highly  the  authority  of 
Herodotus  in  all  that  lay  beyond  his  imme- 
diate observation.  His  credulity  is  manifest ; 
he  had  little  science,  and  knew,  for  example, 
far  less  of  astronomy  than  he  might  have 
learnt  from  his  Grecian  contemporaries,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  learned  Egyptians." 


We  must  put  in  a  protest  in  favour  of  the 
good  old  Greek — the  theme  of  objurgation  to 
so  many  of  the  learned  moderns.  "  Hero- 
dotus," says  Gibbon,  "  wrote  sometimes  for 
sages,  sometimes  for  children."  This  is  true 
in  one  sense,  and  yet  is  no  impeachment  of 
the  ancient  historian,  who  could  only  collect 
the  materials  he  could  get,  and  who  distinctly 
intimates  his  own  doubts  of  their  authenticity 
on  this  very  ground.  But  he  frequently  ex- 
presses his  entire  disbelief  of  the  statements, 
and  of  many  of  those  which  he  gives  freely  he 
could  not  test  the  accuracy.  If  his  credulity 
is  manifest  it  was  the  fault  of  his  age  ;  the 
utter  ignorance  of  truth  and  nature,  of  histo- 
ry and  philosophy,  of  religious  verity  and 
physical  science,  that  prevented  his  nation 
from  being  competent  judges  of  narrations 
such  as  those  submitted  to  himself;  and  he 
was  cradled  in  the  false  belief  of  his  coun- 
try, which  trampled  down  the  judgment  and 
made  impossibility  credible. 

Let  us  contrast  the  narrative  of  Herodo- 
tus  with  those  of  even  later  writers,  such  as 
Ctesias,  in  respect  to  foreign  countries,  and 
we  shall  find  no  comparison  between  them. 
Yet  the  supposed  fables  of  the  latter,  long 
charged  as  the  Mendez  Pinto  of  antiquity, 
are  explained  and  defended  in  an  age  of  real 
enlightenment  by  no  less  authorities  than 
Horace  Hayman  Wilson  and  Heeren.* 

As  to  the  degree  of  comprehension  pos- 
sessed by  Herodotus,  it  was  probably  equal 
to  that  of  his  informants.  Men  who  could 
relate  what  his  Egyptian  narrators  did  must 
have  been  themselves  deceived,  or  deceivers. 
In  all  probability  the  former  is  the  truth. 
How,  through  the  lapse  of  so  many  years, 
if  not,  as  pretended,  ages,  could  the  facts  in- 
volved in  sacred  mysteries  and  historical  al- 
legories be  preserved  pure  for  the  priests 
themselves  1  The  reservations  of  Herodo- 
tus upon  certain  points,  which  he  holds  as 
too  sacred,  &c.  for  divulgence,  have  been  by 
some  writers  charged  on  him  as  an  affecta- 
tion of  greater  knowledge  than  he  possessed. 
Yet  the  intercourse  with  Egypt  was  at  that 
time  frequent,  the  expedition  instigated  by 
Inarus  had  long  taken  place,  and  the  Atheni- 
ans had  held  possession  of  the  Egyptian 
capital,  Memphis  itself,  for  more  than  a  year ; 
thus  many  of  his  auditors  doubtless  were  not 
only  not  ignorant  of  that  country,  but  well  ac- 
quainted with  it.  We  hear,  however,  of  no 
objections  to  his  history  at  the  time,  but  on 
the  contrary  universal  applause  and  admira- 
tion, most  strongly  evinced  ;  and  this  is  a 
sort  of  voucher  from  points  where  he  can  be 
examined  for  his  general  accuracy,  for  oth- 


*  See  Wilson's  Notes  on  Ctesias,  and  Heeren  "on 
the  Commerce  of  the  Ancients,"  a  paper  read,  &c. 
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ers  where  he  can  not.  Modern  researches 
have  further  established  his  character  ;  and 
where  he  errs,  it  is  probably  only  from  the 
errors  of  his  informants  :  there  are  cases 
before  us  where  we  have  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  real  facts  were  certainly 
unknown  to  the  latter  themselves. 

Neither  can. we  at  all  hold  with  M.  Schle- 
gel's  opinion,  that  if  Plato  had  laid  before  us 
his  knowledge  of  cosmogony,  of  mythologic- 
al hieroglyphics,  and  of  the  public  and  eso- 
teric dogmas,  without  intermixture  of  his  own 
inventions,  we  should  have  been  spared  ma- 
ny doubts  ;  because  the  lapse  of  another 
century  had  probably  still  further  overlaid 
the  truth  :  and  though  the  philosopher  could 
probably  have  told  us  whence  he  himself  de- 
rived those  opinions,  he  was,  as  probably,  ig- 
norant of  their  real  origin. 

"  But  ancient  Egypt  speaks  in  another  way 
than  through  the  mouth  of  foreign  witnesses 
to  astonished  posterity  ;  she  still  speaks 
through  her  monuments,  and  in  this  lies  her 
pre-eminence.  It  is  true,  India  likewise  pos- 
sesses rock-temples  and  grotto^,  worthy  of 
admiration  ;  but  they  lie  almost  entirely  to 
the  south  of  the  Vindhia  mountains.  Now 
we  know,  that  all  Brahminical  culture  has 
proceeded  from  the  territory  of  the  Ganges. 
The  southern  peninsula  received  its  educa- 
tion in  civil  life  from  thence  by  means  of 
missionaries  and,  immigrations.  The  heroic 
traditions  have  preserved  the  remembrance 
of  a  past  age,  when  these  districts,  but  thin- 
ly inhabited  by  half-savage  nations,  lay 
waste  and  uncultivated,  as  they  are  describ- 
ed in  the  Ramayana. 

"  In  the  territory  watered  by  the  Ganges 
we  do  not  find  such  indestructible  ruins  ; 
whether  from  a  want  of  materials  and  suita- 
ble situations,  or  because  architectural  pomp 
was  a  later  addition  to  the  religious  services. 
It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  dates  with  preci- 
sion ;  but  the  Indian  monuments  can  scarce- 
ly compete  with  those  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Nubians  on  the  score  of  antiquity.  " 

We  agree  entirely  with  the  first  sentence, 
taken  in  itself,  and  as  a  matter  of  mere  fact ; 
and  must  bestow  the  utmost  praise  on  the 
Professor  for  stopping  at  the  fact  of  Egyp- 
tian pre-eminence,  without  turning  it  into 
wild  hypothesis :  his  fancies  about  Southern 
India  we  peremptorily  deny. 

The  following  remarks  are  .interesting, 
and  in  general  correct  enough.  Alluding 
to  the  Egyptian  discoveries  of  the  present 
age,  the  Professor  observes — 

u  Now  we  have  before  us  the  sculptures, 
the  paintings,  the  hieroglyphics,  with  which 
the  walls,  in  part  well  preserved,  are  co- 
vered. European  curiosity  has  attempted, 
with  brilliant  success,  the  explanation  of  the 
hieroglyphics  and  the  deciphering  of  the  de- 
motic writing.    But  even  if  the  explication 


of  the  hieroglyphics  were  completed  in  all 
its  parts,  victorious  over  every  doubt,— if  the 
assertion  opposed  to  the  analogy  of  the  histo- 
ry of  language,  which  was  nevertheless  ad- 
vanced at  an  early  period,  and  has  of  late 
been  confidently  repeated,  that  the  Coptic  is 
the  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
has  remained  quite  unaltered,  were  perfect- 
ly established,  the  question  still  remains, 
whether  we  may  expect  much  new  informa- 
tion from  this  source  upon  the  epical  con- 
nection of  their  mythology,  and  upon  the  cos- 
mogonic  and  physical  doctrines  enveloped 
in  the  symbols.  We  have  enough  of  images 
of  their  gods,  partly  in  large  stone  statues, 
partly  in  small  idols,  and  lastly  among  the 
engraved  sculptures  of  their  buildings  ;  we 
partly  know  the  names  of  these  gods,  and 
even  see  them  represented  in  action.  But 
much  of  symbolical  meaning,  the  solution  of 
which  has  not  been  found  out,  may  lie  in 
these  actions,  as  well  as  in  the  varying  at- 
tributes and  signs  of  divine  power  and  digni- 
ty. We  can  scarcely  make  out  any  thing 
from  the  papyrus  rolls  in  the  tombs,  except 
the  official  language  of  the  priests  employed 
in  benedictions  and  consecrations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  monuments  are  rich  in  vari- 
ous kinds  of  historical  information.  In  the 
first  place,  their  astonishing  multitude  sup- 
plies us  intermediately  with  a  sort  of  chrono- 
logy. How  many  centuries  did  it  require  to 
erect  all  these,  from  Nubia  down  to  Mem- 
phis, or,  going  upwards,  from  Thebes  to 
Nubia,  if  we  compute  from  the  statements  of 
Herodotus  respecting  the  space  of  time  em- 
ployed in  single  buildings  1  Further,  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  national  physi- 
ognomy, which  presents  so  striking  a  con- 
trast to  the  South  African.  No  one  can,  in 
my  opinion,  have  attentively  observed  the 
colossal  statue  in  the  British  Museum,  false- 
ly called  the  Young  Memnon,  and  without 
doubt  the  likeness  of  a  monarch,  without  be- 
ing convinced  that  at  least  the  two  upper 
castes  of  the  Egyptians  belonged  to  a  very 
noble  race.  A  single  page  in  the  work  of 
Gau  is  sufficient  to  open  to  us  an  entirely  no- 
vel view  of  the  past  ages  of  Egypt.  The  king 
sits  upon  his  throne  ;  presents  of  honour  are 
offered  to  him,  and  these  consist  of  animals, 
viz.  lions,  apes,  ostriches,  antelopes,  and  gi- 
raffes. Who  can  doubt,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  where 
these  species  of  animals  are  native,  were  then 
tributary  Id  the  Egyptians  1  The  numerous 
representations  of  battles,  sieges,  victories, 
which  are  indicated  by  prisoners  of  war  be- 
ing produced,  are  manifestly  historical ;  and, 
if  Champollion  has  rightly  deciphered  the 
names  of  the  kings  and  the  conquered  people, 
written  in  hieroglyphics,  we  possess  a  piece 
of  ancient  history,  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  dynasties  of  Manetho,  may  be  chro- 
nologically arranged.  The  Greeks  knew,  so 
to  say,  only  the  foreground  of  Egyptian  his- 
tory, and  even  that  with  certainty  only  since 
the  time  of  Psammeticus.  " 

With  respect  to  the  Coptic,  it  is  quite  im« 
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possible  to  believe  that  it  did  not  in  some  de- 
gree change,  during  the  lapse  of  years  and 
the  intercourse  of  strangers  ;  in  some  de- 
gree, but  not  so  much,  probnbly,  as  other 
tongues,  owing  to  the  peculiar  preposses- 
sion of  the  Egyptians  for  every  thing  indige- 
nous. As  to  the  symbolical  meanings  of 
the  symbolical  nations  and  gods,  their  signs 
and  attributes,  the  greater  part  in  all  likeli- 
hood would,  if  known,  as  little  repay  the 
pains  as  those  of  the  Brahmins,  and  are 
mere  sutrsfestions  of  fancy. 

As  regards  the  "  intermediate  chrono- 
logy "  of  their  buildings,  we  consider  it  ex- 
travagant to  compute  from  the  known  time 
of  a  single  one  of  these,  and,  as  a  multiple, 
the  number  of  existing  edifices,  the  duration 
of  Egyptian  sovereignty.  We  are  aware  of 
no  law  preventing  the  erection  of  several  at 
once  ;  the  rule  was  despotic,  the  nation  ser- 
vants ;  and  the  interlopers,  captives  or  so- 
journers, slaves,  tasked  as  we  see  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  case  of  Rameses,  &c.  to  the 
utmost.  The  apparent  fact,  noticed  by  M. 
Schlegel,  of  the  two  upper  castes,  shows  the 
wide  distinction  between  these  and  the  peo- 
ple, whose  monuments  therefore  were  a  dis- 
grace ;  for  we  generally  find  the  most  gi- 
gantic architecture  under  the  most  arbitra- 
ry rulers  ;  and  even  Pericles  is  scarcely  an 
exception,  for  his  was  a  democratical  des- 
potism,— the  worst  of  all. 
•  The  remark  as  to  Greek  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  history  is  worth  treasuring  as  an 
important  fact,  perpetually  forgotten  or  over- 
looked altogether  by  scholars. 

On  the  subject  of  religion,  the  Professor 
observes, — 

"  The  more  I  search  into  the  ancient 
history  of  the  world,  the  more  ami  con- 
vinced that  the  cultivated  nations  com- 
menced with  a  purer  worship  of  the  Su- 
preme Being;  that  the  magic  influence  of 
nature  upon  the  imaginations  of  the  human 
race  afterwards  produced  polytheism,  and 
at  length  entirely  obscured  the  spiritual 
conceptions  of  religion  in  the  belief  of  the 
people,  whilst  the  wise  men  alone  preserv- 
ed the  primitive  secrets  in  the  sanctuary. 
Hence  the  mythology  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  latest  developed  and  the  most  fluctuat- 
ing part  of  the  ancient  religions.  On  this 
account  it  is  hazardous  to  begin  the  com- 
parison, as  the  author  does,  with  mythol- 
ogy. He  certainly  comes  to  the  discussion 
far  better  prepared  than  Sir  W.  Jones  in 
his  very  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  compar- 
ison of  Indian  with  Greek  and  Italic  Dei- 
ties. But  even  if  the  similarities  which 
Dr.  Prichard  has  sought  out  were  more 
striking  than  they  really  are,  they  would 
nevertheless  produce  little  conviction  in 
me.  On  the  other  hand,  the  divergence 
of  the  mythologies  proves  nothing  against 
the  deduction  of  religions  from  a  common 
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source.  Mythologies  may  have  locally 
changed  their  forms  in  consequence  of  the 
didefences  of  climate  and  of  country  :  the 
local  origin  of  many  Egyptian  mythi  can- 
not be  denied.  Similarities,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  have  arisen  from  a  congenial 
inclination  to  poetry  and  observation, 
without  any  external  communication. 
This  holds  good  with  respect  to  many 
cosmogonic  mythi  :  they  are  speculations 
upon  nature — philosophemaia,  as  Heyne 
aptly  called  them,  expressed  in  anthropo- 
morphite  garb,  and  not  unfrequently  in 
forms  coarsely  appealing  to  the  senses. 
Chaos,  referring  to  the  whole  visible  uni 
verse,  is  nothing  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  matter,  to  which  the  intelligent 
power  of  the  Creator  is  supposed  to  have 
imparted  only  form.  But,  considered  as 
a  geological  theory,  chaos  is  pretty  well 
capable  of  defence.  The  contests  of  the 
gods  with  the  Titans  and  giants,  which 
we  meet  with  in  all  mythologies,  had  evi- 
dently a  physical  signification,  although  it 
thence  ascended  to  the  doctrine  of  a  good 
and  a  bad  principle,  by  which  it  was  meant 
to  explain  the  origin  of  evil.  If  we 
wished  to  jest,  we  might  say  that  the  heap- 
ing of  the  three  mountains,  Olympus,  Peli- 
bn,  and  Ossa  upon  one  another  was  a  di- 
vination of  the  modern  hypothesis  of  the 
vulcanists,  who  suppose  that  high  moun- 
tains have  been  suddenly  pushed  up  by 
explosions  from  the  interior  of  the  earth." 

Religion,  and  reason,  equally  with  inquiry, 
prove  their  multiplying  process  of  worship, 
from  unity  to  infinities  of  Diety.  Tn  a  pre- 
vious number  (Persian  Poetry,  W-amik  and 
Asra,  Oct.  1836)  we  carried  the  investiga- 
tion to  some  length,  showing  that  idolatry 
originated  in  Sabaeism,  and  that  Fire-wor- 
ship followed.  Undoubtedly  many  mythic 
tales  are  strictly  local  ;  we  should  say  the 
greater  portion  are  so; — but  the  difference 
in  our  opinion  consists  in  all  probability  not 
in  the  distinction  between  Local,  or  peculiar, 
and  General,  i.  e.  arriving  out  of  consen- 
taneous fancies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
latter  being  purely  historic,  and  borrowed  or 
imparted  traditionally,  and  in  the  former 
being  esoteric  ;  that  is,  mysterious  or  devo- 
tional. 

Professor  Schlegel  justly  observes,  that  the 
divergence  of  mythologies  proves  nothing 
against  the  deduction  of  religion  from  a 
common  source.  This  observation  may  also 
be  made  the  basis  of  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  similarity  detected  by  Sir  W.  Jones 
in  the  Indian  with  the  Greek  and  Italian 
deities,  as  also  those  remarked  by  Wilford 
and  so  many  others,  Dr.  Prichard  included, 
as  perhaps  the  ablest  of  all,  in  the  systems  of 
Egypt  and  the  East.  We  deny  that  either 
is  the  direct  source  of  the  other,  as  it  stands  ; 
but  if,  as  scarcely  admits  a  question,  and  the 
Hebrew,  the   oldest   history,  gives  indirect 
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confirmation  of  it,  the  two  are  derived  from 
the  common  source,  both  subsequently  di- 
vergent and  changing  ;  the  one,  like  the 
Greek,  into  beauty  and  grace,  the  other  into 
wildness  and  monstrosity  like  the  Brahmin  ; 
then,  and  then  only,  we  presume  to  say, 
shall  we  find  the  real  sources  of  their  approx- 
imation and  diversities,  namely,  in  their 
original  identity  and  subsequent  dislocation. 
One  cause  too,  the  most  prominent,  and  in  it- 
self singly  adequate  to  the  effect  of  producing 
the  marked  distinction,  the  total  difference 
in  essence,  between  the  two,  lias  been  strange- 
ly overlooked,  and  this  probably  from  the 
refusal  to  consider  the  two  systems  originally 
one.  The  Gods  of  India  were  in  the  hands 
of  a  reservative  priesthood,  and  by  them 
adapted  to  feed  the  marvel-loving  appetite 
of  an  ignorant,  subjected,  and  inert  oriental 
race  ;  forms  of  terror,  and  instruments  of 
terror,  they  were  a  bar  to  vulgar  speculation 
against  the  sacredness  of  priestcraft,  and  an 
infinitude  of  allegory  rendered  the  first  step 
towards  comprehension  hopeless  for  the  un- 
initiated. The  multitude  of  details  also,  an  in- 
dication of  something  almost  native  to  the 
soil,  were  preserved  and  converted  into  ad- 
ditional allegorical  phantasies,  clouding  the 
principal  events.  So  the  tares  grew  up  and 
choked  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gods  of  Greece  fell 
into  good  ground  amongst  a  busy,  restless, 
intriguing,  and  inquiring  race,  of  warring  and 
rival  republicans  ;  the  petty  details,  the  cor- 
relative facts  which  encumbered  eastern  my- 
thology were  unknown  or  indifferent  to  them, 
so  far  from  their  original  seats  ;  these  were 
soon  lost.  As  incessant  struggles,  political 
and  military,  always  engender  a  spirit  inimi- 
cal and  even  fatal  to  the  supreme  dominion 
of  a  priesthood,  shrouded  too  in  apathetic 
secrecy, — with  the  diminished  powers  of 
these  the  Gods  of  Greece  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  class  next  to  them  interested  in  fables, 
and  far  more  capable  of  embellishing  them  ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  poets.  The  horrors 
and  monstrosities  were  then  ejected  from 
tradition,  for  the  poet  sought  rule  in  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  audiences.  The  details  sunk  in 
distance,  the  outline  alone  was  left  for  him 
to  colour  and  to  clothe  from  the  rich  stores  of 
imagination.  He  toiled,  not  for  shrouded, 
selfish  domination,  but  for  the  more  wide 
and  generous  reward  of  fame  ;  and  through 
admiration,  not  terror  : — that  outline  he  pre- 
served and  improved  ;  filled  the  blanks  of 
history  with  the  few,  bold,  marked  colours 
of  prismatic  genius,  robed  the  real  form  in 
the  drapings  of  fancy,  or  wrought  the  cold 
shapeless  block  into  the  mouldings  of  human 
loveliness  in  all    the    ardours  of  his  art,  till 


beauty,  at  the  sculptor's  prayer,  warmed  the 
statue   into  life,  and    it  was  clasped  to  the 
very  heart  of  impassioned  admiration. 
We  must  return  to  Professor  Schlegel. 

"The  ancient  Brahmins  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  periodical  creations  and  destruc- 
tions of  the  world.  This,  it  is  well  known, 
the  Stoics  did  also  ;  and  according  to  Dr. 
Pjrichard  they  obtained  the  doctrine 
through  the  medium  of  the  Egyptian 
priests.  Even  if  this  were  well  proved,  in 
my  opinion  the  accordance  would  not 
allow  us  to  conclude  with  certainty  upon 
the  derivation  of  the  doctrine  from  India. 
The  alternate  creations  and  destructions 
of  the  world  are  an  attempt  to  accommo- 
date the  opposition  of  the  finite  and  of  the 
infinite.  An  absolute  beginning  of  the 
visible  universe  resists  the  power  of  imag- 
ination: on  the  other  hand,  the  eternity 
of  a  continual  change  excites  the  reason  : 
hence  the  solution  of  an  impossible  pro- 
blem was  pushed  back  without  any 
bounds." 

The  professor  may  well  require  proof ; 
we  challenge  any,  of  the  derivation  by 
Egypt  from  India,  or  India  from  Egypt,  but 
we  every  where  find  a  dark  impression  of 
preadamite  existences;  not  improbably  real- 
ly  resulting,  as  we  noticed  in  a  previous 
number,  from  the  sight  of  such  relics  as  lay 
on,  or  near  to,  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  human  existence ;  long 
since  crumbled  to  ruin,  or  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  air,  or  by  the  Noachic  deluge  ; 
and  which  antediluvian  tradition  and  their 
own  unshapely  magnitude  might  indicate  as 
the  wrecks  of  a  creation  previous  to  man, 
and  of  which,  since  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  great  scheme  of  human  redemption, 
the  traces  were  left,to  call  forth  man's  powers, 
and  afford  him  in  the  discovery  one  more 
means  of  judging  the  infinity  of  the  Divine 
Power  that  produced  them  as  well  as  himself. 

M.  Schlegel  speaks  of  the  Metempsychos- 
is— 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  coincidences. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  circumstances  after  death 
with  the  moral  condition  of  the  departed, 
were  taught  by  the  wise  men  of  all  ages  ; 
and  the  people  have  never  entirely  forgotten 
to  hope  and  to  fear  beyond  this  3ife,however 
much  the  future  may  be  concealed  in  dark- 
ness fromsensual  men.  But  immortality  in 
the  form  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul 
is  an  entirely  peculiar  doctrine,  which  we 
only  find  clearly  expressed,  among  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  by  the  Indians  and 
Egyptians  ;  Greek  philosophers  borrowed 
it  from  the  latter.  (Whence  did  the  Gallic 
Druids  !  and  since  what  time  ]  Our  in- 
formation respecting  them  is  of  later  date.) 
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Menu  fixes  accurately  the  gradations  of 
ascent  and  descent ;  but  the  return  into 
organic  life  by  no  means  exhausts  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Brahmins  concerning  the  con- 
dition after  death;  they  believed  in  hea- 
venly rewards  and  in  punishments  in  the 
subterranean  world,  both  being  of  limited 
duration,  and  in  final  deliverance  by  being 
absorbed  in  the  divine  essence.  With  re- 
spect, to  similar  additions  which  might  be 
made  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians, 
we  can  only  form  conjectures  from  those 
of  the  Pythagoreans." 

To  say  nothing  of  the  omission  of  China 
in  this  notice,  we  must  express  surprise  at 
the  reference,  distinctively,  to  the  Gallic 
Druids.  Is  the  doctrine  peculiar  to  those 
alone  of  that  sect?  Had  the  Professor 
thought  less  of  Pliny,  and  Ca3sar,  and  more  of 
Aristotle  and  Diogenes,  &c,  he  would  have 
included  their  Eastern  brethren  and  progeni- 
tors in  the  category  of  that  Indian  doctrine  ; 
and  we  are  astonished  if  his  own  Eastern 
studies  have  indeed  been  so  confined  as  not 
to  know  that  their  tenets  differ  little  in  reality 
from  those  of  elder  Hindostan,  in  nature  if 
not  in  extent.  Can  M.  Schlegel,  in  truth,  be 
ignorant  that  this  metempsychosis  is  a  cher- 
ished principle  of  Druids  in  the  East  ;  and 
if  he  admits  this,  and  he  will  scarcely  deny 
it  we  imagine,  will  it  not  aid  him  to  get  rid  of 
the  "doubt,  if  not  distinct  denial,"  of  the  af. 
finityofthe  Celtic  with  the  Indo-Germanic 
race,  whose  natural  primitives,  so  far  as  we 
have  them,  differ  only  as  two  dialects  of  one 
tongue  1 

There  is  much  information,  acumen,  and 
much  ingenuity  also,  but  likewise  some  error, 
in  the  following — 

a  The  Egyptian  priests  understood,  as 
well  as  the  Brahmins,  how  to  regulate  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people  under 
their  guardianship.  Rules  of  diet,  found- 
ed upon  real  experienc  o  r  perhaps  upon 
prejudice,  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  sacred 
laws,and  thus  rendered  inviolable.  Among 
the  number  of  these  were  the  precepts  con- 
cerning allowed  or  fordidden  meats.  The 
coincidences  are  important,  but  yet  differ- 
ences are  not  wanting  ;  neither  of  them 
are  strictly  demonstrative,  because  the  rule 
ofdiet  is  determined  differently  according 
to  climate  and  custom.  There  was  the 
same  forbearance  from  pork  and  unclean 
animals  in  Egypt  and  India.  With  the 
abstinence  from  beef  the  case  was  differ- 
ent. This  primeval  law",  as  it  appears- 
to  me,  was  directed  towards  the  further- 
ance of  agriculture,  which  was  just  com- 
menced, and  upon  which  the  increase  of 
the  population  and  of  civilized  life  chiefly 
depended.  If  the  slaughter  of  oxen  was 
forbidden,  they  could  only  be  used  for 
drawing  the  plough.  The  law  was  less 
strict  among  the  Egyptians.    Agriculture 


was  easier  to  them  in  the  fertile  and  nat- 
urally watered  soil  of  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Nile  (!)  Bulls  might  be  killed  and  sa- 
crificed ;  cows  alone  were  consecrated  to 
Isis.  In  India,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  an 
immense  problem,  and,  we  may  add,  one 
not  yet  solved,  how  to  prepare  the  land 
for  ploughing.  And  how  could  the  cow, 
the  emblem  of  the  earth  that  nourishes  all 
things,  not  be  held  sacred  among  the 
Brahmins  ?  The  milk,  with  the  prepara- 
tions from  it,  afforded  them  the  mildest 
and  most  wholesome  addition  to  their 
vegetable  diet.  Besides,  the  clarified  but- 
ter had  the  prerogative  of  feeding  the 
sacrificial  flame,  for  which  purpose  vege- 
table oil  was  used  in  Egypt. 

"The  Egyptian  priests  were  eaters  of  flesh 
and  drinkers  of  wine,  and  as  were  the  men, 
so  were  also  the  gods  ;  far  more  animals  were 
sacrificed  upon  their  altars  than  in  India.  In 
general,  the  Brahmins  purchased  their  pre- 
eminence by  imposing  upon  themselves  far 
stricter  laws.  In  the  early  christian  times, 
the  Theban  desert  first  became  the  abode  of 
ascetic  recluses,  whose  manner  of  life  was 
nevertheless  but  a  faint  copy  of  the  penances 
and  mortifications,  which  had  been  practised 
thousands  of  years  before  on  the  Himalaya 
mountains  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
greater  sanctity. 

"The  avoidance  by  the  Brahmins  of  all 
blood  shedding,  and  even  of  hurting  any  sen- 
sitive creature,  rests  upon  an  entirely  differ- 
ent principle  from  that  which  rendered  oxen 
inviolable.  The  Egyptian  worship  of  animals 
was  quite  unknown  to  them.  This  kind  of  su- 
perstition was  carried  to  an  unprecedented  ex- 
tent on  the  shores  of  the  Nile.  Many  species 
of  animals  were  inviolable  and  sacred  among 
the  Egyptians.  There  was  without  doubt  a  ra- 
tional ground  for  the  enjoined  forbearance: 
the  ibis  destroyed  snakes  and  other  amphibi- 
ous creatures,  which  abounded  to  excess  in 
the  warm  mud  of  the  Nile;  the  sparrow- 
hawk  hunted  the  birds  which  devoured  the 
fruit;  the  cat,  mice  and  rats.  These  and 
other  beasts  of  prey  not  dangerous  to  man, 
in  this  manner  freed  the  inhabitants  from  the 
true  plagues  of  the  country.  In  order  to  ren- 
der their  inviolability  the  more  secure,  the 
whole  species  was  appropriated  to  this  or 
that  god  according  to  emblematical  relations. 
Thus  in  the  creature  was  seen  the  image  of 
the  protecting  deity,  and  this  was  carried  so 
far,  that  at  length  living  individuals  were 
tamed,  as  representatives  of  the  race,  were 
carefully  provided  for,  and  had  divine  wor- 
ship paid  to  them  in  peculiar  temples.  If 
this  was  also  the  case  here  and  there  with 
respect  to  hurtful  animals,  as  the  crocodile 
or  hippopotamus,  which  are  exhibited  upon 
monuments  as  typhonic  emblems,  it  was  per- 
haps from  an  erroneous  notion  of  disarming 
the  malignity  of  the  species.  A  Roman  poet 
might  easily  ridicule  so  extraordinary  an 
error ;  he  forgot  that  he  might  have  found 
no  less  silly  kinds  of  superstition  in  abund- 
ance by  going  back  to  the  primitive  history 
of  his  own  nation. v 
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This  explanation  of  the  worship- system  is 
vulvar,  utterly  unsatisfactory,  and  erroneous. 

The  consumption  of  cattle  has  never,  we 
believe,  prevented  the  increase  or  impaired 
the  supply  in  any  country  of  the  globe  ;  were 
the  Brahmins  and  their  strictest  followers  to 
eat  beef  from  the  first  hour  of  their  existence 
to  the  last,  it  would  not  materially,  i.  e.  inju- 
riously diminish  the  breed,  or  infringe  upon 
the  necessary  quantities  of  milk  and  ghee 
(clarified  butter)  in  any  shape.  The  Brah- 
mins, however,  may  have  discovered  that 
cows,  perhaps,  asM.  Schlegel  observes,  for 
religious  reasons,  do  not  afford  the  best  beef. 

We  must  observe,  also,  that  when  M. 
Schlegel  notices  that  animals  are,  in  all  poly- 
theistic religions,  admitted  amongst  gods, 
these,  in  each,  are  so  few  as  to  form  only 
exceptions  ;  it  is  quite  the  contrary  in  Egypt. 
He  justly,  however,  makes  a  particular  case 
for  the  serpent  in  all,  and  remarks  on  the 
similarity  of  the  Egyptian  Uraeus  to  the  ser- 
pent of  Vishnu. 

The  causes  of  cremation  and  embalming 
are  given  concisely  and  well. 

"The  customs  of  interment  of  the  dead 
were  quite  different  in  the  two  countries. 
The  Indians  restored  the  soul-less  body  to 
the  elements  by  fire,  and  they  do  so  still. 
The  custom  was  a  very  extensive  one  in  the 
ancient  world.  The  salting  and  embalming 
of  dead  bodies  has  been  referred  to  some  se- 
cret doctrine ;  perhaps  it  was  originally  only 
a  regulation  enforced  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving health.  Wood  to  feed  the  funeral 
Eile  was  wanting  in  Egypt ;  graves  might 
ave  been  uncovered  by  the  annual  inunda- 
tions ;  the  miasma  was  prevented  by  conceal- 
ing in  grottos  the  corpses,  which  were  ren- 
dered proof  against  corruption." 

Interment,  however,  enriches  a  soil. 

M.  Schlegel  notices  the  existence  of 
castes,  not  merely  amongst  the  Egyptians 
and  Indians,  but  the  Persians,  Tuscans,  and 
Romans  also,  and  the  necessary  distinction 
of  this  system  wherever  the  priesthood  was 
not  unassailable. 

We  cannot  entirely  agree  with  him,  how- 
ever, in  every  part  of  his  remarks  on  astron- 
omy ;  nor  can  we  discover  how  the  division 
into  weeks  can  be  unhesitatingly  stated  as 
"  proceeding  from  the  Egyptians  ;  of  this  we 
have  express  testimony,'1  it  seems,  but  we  may 
fairly  ask,  Where  ?  for  independent  of  the 
Creation,  on  which  he,  perhaps,  may  not  lay 
much  stress,  since  he  cannot  have  overlook- 
ed the  account;  the  observation  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  enjoined  to  the  Jews,  after  quitting 
Egypt,  in  confessedly  the  oldest  of  existing 
histories ;  whatever  it  was  then,  it  was  not 
Egyptian  ;  and  we  presume  the  Bonn  Pro- 
fessor, with  all  his  extent  of  learning,  has  dis- 


covered nothing  older.  Farther,  if  we  take 
the  lunar  months  of  four  weeks,  and  add  to 
them  the  additional  days  of  the  Egyptians, 
we  are  presented  with  their  year  as  it  origin- 
ally  stood,  and  have  thus  a  right  to  suppose 
that  the  weeks  were  the  subdivision  of  the 
moon's  epoch,  and  the  supplementary  days  an 
arbitrary  and  requisite  regulation,  based  up- 
on no  rule,  but  indispensable  to  the  equation 
of  the  lunar  with  the  solar  year  as  then  sup. 
posed. 

We  extract  a  portion  of  Professor  Schle- 
gePs  very  interesting  remarks  on  as- 
tronomy.— 

"  Through  the  consecration  of  one  day  of 
the  week,  which  two  most  extensively  pre- 
vailing religions  have  borrowed  from  the 
Mosaic  Law,  though  with  a  different  choice 
of  days,  this  practice  has  spread  over  all  the 
earth.  It  may  at  an  early  period  have  been 
adopted  in  common  by  the  Semitic  nations, 
as  they  are  called,  and  among  these  the 
Babylonians  alone  can  contest  the  credit  of 
the  invention  with  the  Egyptians.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  observation  of 
the  days  of  the  week  was  introduced  very 
late  :  although  the  custom  had  made  some 
inroads  even  before  the  Christian  era, 
through  the  influence  of  Egyptian  and  Chal- 
dee  astrologers,  and  also  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  dispersed  here  and  there  throughout 
the  Roman  empire."—  p.  xliv. 

u  The  naming  of  the  days  of  the  week 
after  the  planets  has  an  astrological  signifi- 
cation, and  the  process  was  quite  systematic. 
Two  assumptions  must  be  made  ;  the  seven 
planets  must  be  supposed  to  follow  one  ano- 
ther according  to  the  ancient  system  of  the 
universe,  in  which  the  earth  was  conceived 
to  be  at  rest  in  the  centre,  and  the  arbitrary 
division  must  be  made  of  nychihemercn  into 
four-and  twenty  hours.  The  astronomical 
doctrine  was,  that  a  planet  presides  over 
each  of  these  hours  according  to  the  natural 
order  from  Saturn  down  to  the  Moon,  and 
that  that  planet,  to  which  the  first  hour  be- 
longed, was  also  regent  of  the  whole  day.  If 
now  we  count  over  the  hours  upon  this  plan, 
we  shall  find  that  the  regents  must  always 
have  followed  one  another  with  an  interval 
of  two  planets,  which  were  omitted.  Bailly 
wns  not  able  to  solve  the  riddle,  although 
Dio  Cassius  has  clearly  explained  it.  We 
perceive  that  the  whole  arrangement,  resting, 
it  is  true,  upon  an  astrological  conceit,  could 
only  have  been  contrived  by  a  people  who 
had  made  some  scientific  acquisitions.  Ideler 
remarks,  that  the  week  was  used  by  the  most 
remote  nations,  the  Chinese  and  Peruvians. 
But  we  are  not  authorized  to  lay  any  stress 
upon  this  circumstance  in  the  earliest  history 
of  astronomy,  until  we  have  explored  the 
way  by  which  and  the  time  when  this  cus- 
tom reached  those  lands.  Ideler  passes  over 
the  Indians,  and  with  good  reason  ;  for  they 
had  not  the  week,  and  could  not  have  had  it 
since  they  divided  the    nychthemeron   in* 
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thirty  hours,  which  by  following  out  the  same 
method  would  give  rise  to  an  entirely  differ- 
ent series  of  planetary  regents. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  had  from 
the  most  ancient  times  another  division  of 
the  synodical  month,  into  the  light  and  the 
dark  half.  The  first  was  calculated  from  the 
new  moon  to  the  full  moon,  and  the  second 
to  the  new  moon  again.  This  Indian  divi- 
sion we  find  recurring  in  the  distant  west, 
viz.  in  ancient  Italy.  The  Roman  calendar, 
borrowed  from  the  Tuscans,  exhibits  it,  only 
with  the  difference  that  the  Calends  indicate 
not  so  much  the  new  moon,  as  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  lunar  crescent.''— p.  xliv— 
xlvi. 

li  Besides  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac 
the  Indians  had  also  from  early  times  ano- 
ther division  of  it,  into  the  seven-and-twenty 
Nakshatras,  or  Houses  of  the  Moon.  These 
smaller  constellations,  comprised  in  all  sorts 
of  figures,  evidently  referred  to  the  periodic- 
al month,  and  corresponded  to  the  full  num- 
ber of  the  days  of  its  duration.  In  order  to 
fill  up  the  breach,  which  had  been  neglected, 
they  were  increased,  as  often  as  was  neces- 
sary, to  eight-and-twenty  by  an  intercala- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  see  that  they  could  be  of 
no  practical  use ;  but  importance  was  as- 
cribed to  them  for  astrological  purposes. 
The  Arabs  adopted  the  Nnkshatras  from  the 
Indians,  calling  them  Houses  of  the  Moon  ; 
and  not  the  reverse,  as  Montucla  asserted  at 
random.  In  ancient  times,  as  far  as  I  know, 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found 
either  in  Asia  Minor  or  in  Egypt. 

"  These  proofs  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
in  the  two  countries  essentially  different 
methods  were  employed  in  the  application 
of  astronomical  knowledge,  and  the  fancies 
of  astrology  to  the  reckoning  of  time." 

Professor  Schlegel  alludes  to  the  chrono- 
logical portion  of  Dr.  Prichard's  book  in 
terms  of  praise,  limited  only  by  the  adhe- 
rence of  the  English  notionstothe  scripture 
chronology.  If  indeed  he  himself  could 
have  supplied  us  with  anything  better  than 
a  sneer  against  "the  traditions  deemed  sa- 
cred" we  might  have  given  importance  to 
his  remark:  but  till  the  Professor  or  any 
one  else,  can  prove  that  the  fantastic  follies 
of  the  Chaldean,  Indian,  and  Egyptian  sys- 
tems, and  their  impossible  periods,  deserve 
greater  respect,  we  need  not  be  very  un- 
easy at  his  wit. 

He  thus  concludes: — 

•'  Time  has  conveyed  to  us  many  kinds  of 
chronology  ;  it  is  the  business  of  historical 
criticism  to  distinguish  between  them  and  to 
estimate  their  value.  The  astronomical 
chronology  changes  purely  theoretic  cycles 
into  historical  periods ;  the  mythical  makes 
its'  way  supported  by  obscure  genealogical 
tables;  the  hypothetic  is  an  invention  of 
either  ancient-  or  modern  chronographers ; 
and,  lastly,  the  documentary  rests  upon  the 
parallel  uninterrupted  demarcation  of  events 


according  to  a  settled  reckoning  of  years. 
The  last  alone  deserves  to  be  called  chrono- 
logy in  the  strictest  sense ;  it  begins,  how- 
ever,  much  later  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
Had  this  been  duly  considered,  we  might 
have  dispensed  with  many  an  air-built  sys- 
tem."— pp.  xliv.  1. 


-pp. 

We  must  now  close  this  notice  with  a 
sincere  tribute  to  M.  SchlegePs  talents  and 
judgment,  so  favourably  developed  in  the 
short  work  before  us,  referring  our  readers 
to  this  for  various  points  of  interest  not  re- 
ducible to  our  space.  It  is  an  advantageous 
companion  to  Dr.  Prichard's  volumes,  and 
we  are  glad  to  hear  it  has  been  translated 
and  added  to  that  truly  useful  work,  which 
is  one  instance  the  more  of  its  author's  can- 
dour and  liberality  of  spirit. 


Art  IX. —  Voyage  du  Marechal  Due  de 
Raguse  en  llongrie,  en  Tr  artsy  Iv  ante  % 
dans  la  Russie  meridiouale,  en  Crimee,  et 
sur  les  bords  de  la  mer  d?  Aznff,  a  Con- 
stantinople,  dans  quelques  parties  de 
V  Asie  Mine  are,  en  Syriey  en  Palestine,  et 
en  Egijpte,  1834,  183:3.  a  Paris,  1837, 
1838. 

The  wide  extent  of  the  Russian  dominions 
and  the  impression  of  their  vast  expansion, 
working  through  the  eye  upon  the  sense, 
may  not  be  among  the  least  of  the  causes 
why,  when  once  attention  has  been  turned 
to  it,  the  Russian  empire  occupies  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  public  mind  :  this  too  espe- 
cially in  England,  whose  own  foreign  pos- 
sessions, so  little  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  dominating  country,  extend  like  radii 
connecting  every  part  of  the  Russian  cir- 
cumference with  her  central  point  of  exist- 
ence. The  position  also  of  Russia,  geogra- 
phically equivocatingbetwt en  the  barbarous 
laxity  of  Turkish  and  Tatar  rule,  and  the 
definite  concentration  of  European  govern- 
ments, gives  thereby  a  double  character  to 
that  one  sovereignty :  the  separate  portions 
of  the  aforesaid  character,  being  so  strongly 
contrasted  as  to  interfere  necessarily  each 
with  the  other,  confuse,  the  judgment  that 
has  elsewhere  been  accustomed  to  regard 
each  only  in  its  separate  state. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  unusual  posi- 
tion requires  also  for  its  maintenance  a  sys 
tern  totally  distinct  from  those  of  other  Eu- 
ropean powers,  were  it  only  as  a  case  of 
the  simple  defensive;  of  civilization  guard- 
ed from  barbarism:  but  it  is  no  less  unques- 
tionable that  the  position  entails  also,  with 
novel    duties,  novel  desires  ;  and  that  the 
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boundary  or  line  of  contact  is  no  longer,  as 
once  was  the  case  on  the  same  soil,  and  far 
more  recently  in  the  United  States  also,  in 
the  keeping  of  the  ruder  party ;  when  the 
white  or  civilized  man,  even  with  right  to 
the  soil  conceded,  was  yet  exposed  to  the 
injuries  of  uncultivated  and  revengeful  na- 
tures wielding  an  irregular  power. 

On  the  contrary  it  is  clear  that  the  tables 
now  are  turned  upon  the  nomade  tribes  in 
both,  and  in  all  other  instances  of  the  kind. 
It  is  the  hand  of  civilization  that  sways  the 
rod  and  bears  the  truncheon;  and  wherever 
a  wilder  race  would  urge  on  to  assail  it,  it 
is  but  as  the  viper,  wearing  itself  out  upon 
the  file ;  the  hopeless  wrath  of  him  who 
would  but  be  broken  by  falling  on  the  stone, 
but  who  would  be  crushed  to  powder  if  it 
fell  upon  him. 

With  such  means  of  mischief  and  good 
in  the  hands  of  one  party  and  such  hope- 
lessness of  resistance  on  the  other,  it  can 
freely  be  conceived  that  if  the  former  has,  as 
undoubtedly  is  the  case,  every  inducement 
of  impunity  to  extend  its  sway,  and  is  thus 
temptingly  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  cupid- 
ity and  the  desire  of  aggrandisement  even 
through  unjust  means  ;  the  weaker  party  on 
the  other  hand  is  liable  to  those  feelings  of 
mortification  engendered  by  the  sense  of  loss 
and  the  despair  of  any  thing  like  successful 
resistance.  The  constant  contrast  into  which 
they  are  forced,  and  not  only  the  suppression 
of  actual  injuries  but  the  want  of  a  defence 
against  future  ones,  embitters  their  spirits. 
Misunderstandings  are  aggravated  by  this 
feeling,  and  a  fierce  and  lasting  hatred  ge- 
nerated and  inflamed,  not  only  by  the  colli- 
sions we  have  referred  to,  but  also  by  the 
desire,  so  common  and  inherent  in  barbari- 
ans, of  possessing  whatever  is  desirable 
among  their  richer  neighbours;  coupled  with 
the  equally  fixed  reluctance  to  obtain  it  by 
the  legitimate  means  of  labour,  which  no- 
madic tribes  abhor.    ■ 

We  must  farther  observe  that  though  a- 
mong  civilized  states  the  weaker  will  seldom 
or  never  wantonly  provoke  the  resentment 
of  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  because 
the  resources  of  both  are  known  to  both, 
and  the  means  of  each  may  be  fairly  calcu- 
lated upon  as  efficient  and  certain  ;  in  irre- 
gular governments  these  means,  even  if  de- 
veloped, are  so  obscurely  employed,  3nd  so 
little  understood  in  their  proper  lands  by  the 
native  population  or  even  the  best  informed 
individuals;  and  their  mode  of  exertion  too 
is  impeded  by  so  many  obstacles  of  every 
kind,  private  passions,  intrigues,  peculations, 
jealousies,  and  ignorances,  that  their  efficien- 
cy is  a  mere  chance  ;  and  thus  the  weaker 


has  not  unfrequently  succeeded,  even  to  over- 
turning a  formidable  antagonist.  Nomadic 
nations,  destitute  of  history,  and  without 
means  therefore  of  deducing  the  simplest 
practical  lessons,  have  no  power  of  discri- 
minating between  the  degrees  of  civilization, 
and  fancy  that  what  they  have  rudely  and 
imperfectly  heard  of  in  one  quarter  may 
happen  in  another.  Their  passions  too  are 
headlong,  and  thus  they  rush  into  offences, 
in  spite  of  repeated  failures  and  castigations. 

These,  the  natural  conditions  of  two  dif- 
ferent stages  of  cultivation,  require  to"be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  in  every  view  we 
take  of  the  subject:  and  it  is  by  omitting 
this  needful  precaution  that  we  so  often  com- 
mit those  strange  errors  of  reasoning  which 
incessantly  lead  us  astray.  By  ignorantly 
perverting  facts  whilst  trying  them  by  an 
improper  standard,  we  obtain  results  possi- 
bly correct  in  themselves,  but  so  utterly  in- 
applicable to  the  particular  question,  that 
we  have  no  means  of  understanding  the 
causes  of  the  discrepancy ;  and  charge  the 
fault  upon  some  secret  workings  in  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  which 
we  consequently  load  with  all  the  odium 
and  reprobation  that  stilted  virtue  so  freely 
deals  out  to  its  foes,  real  or  presumed. 

To  apply  this  reasoning  : — the  Russian 
government  stands  in  this  difficult  relation 
of  offensive  impunity  towards  weaker  na- 
tions along  the  whole  limits  of  that  exten- 
sive frontier — nations  too  for  the  most  part 
engaged  in  hostilities  one  with  another  at 
some  or  other  portions  of  the  globe  and 
periods  of  time,  and  whose  hostilities  are 
not  so  fierce  nor  their  principles  so  settled 
as  to  spare  an  intermediate  party,  if  rich  and 
unprotected. 

The  energy  necessary  to  preserve  any 
thing  like  effective  administration  at  so  vast 
a  distance  from  the  seat  of  central  power,  is, 
farther,  actuated  by  a  despotism  ;  and  the 
principle  of  despotism,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  is  to  rule  (even  though  with  reason) 
yet  by  the  exercise  of  private  will  and 
not  by  external  appeals.  Its  acts  there- 
fore, if  not  secret,  are  yet  silent :  the  inter- 
nal differences  of  these  two  may  be  great  ; 
the  outward  distinction  is  nothing. 

The  difficulty  of  judging  is  increased  by 
the  absence  of  authentic  documents  on  the 
other  side  also.  Nomade  tribes  and  Eastern 
nations  have  had  no  public  vehicles  of  infor- 
mation. The  only  intelligence  obtainable 
from  these  has  consequently  been  partial, 
and  perverted  by  want  of  judgement  in  the 
views,  narrowed  by  interest  or  prejudice  or 
exaggerated  from  various  causes,  of  indi- 
viduals accidentally  sojourning  in  the  coun- 
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tries ;  and  who  have  often  been  satisfied  to 
take  the  first  information  they  could  get, 
without  sifting  it. 

But  if  we  are  thus  prevented  from  search- 
ing into  causes,  and  compelled  to  conSne 
our  attention  to  the  surfaces  of  things,  it  is 
on  the  other  hand  clear  that  these,  when  ex- 
amined  upon  a  large  scale,  are  in  themselves 
capable  of  affording  ample  grounds  for 
judging,  if  not  on  minor  points  or  on  princi- 
ples of  action,  yet  upon  their  tendencies  and 
probable  results.  Without  knowing  the 
proximate  or  immediate  cause  that  loosens 
the  avalanche  or  ejects  the  lava  we  still  can 
calculate  destruction  from  their  course. 
Without  ascertaining  the  source  of  the 
stream  we  can  tell  if  its  waters  are  fertiliz- 
ing ;  and  if  we  cannot  judge  the  structure 
of  a  government,  we  can  see  if  its  force  ap- 
proaches and  menaces  others.  But  even  to 
draw  right  conclusions  from  the  sight  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  in  mind  the  general  constitu- 
ent principles  of  the  parties. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject  at  a  very 
considerable  length  because  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  a  candid  view  of  the 
most  important  political  question  of  the  day; 
and  which  is  the  more  complicated  inas- 
much as  it  has  not  only  called  into  review  the 
strength  and  efficacy  of  all  previously  exist- 
ing relations,  but  also  has  assisted  to  create, 
and  peremptorily  accelerated  the  connection 
of  new  interests  and  new  systems,  that  with- 
out it  might  scarcely  have  been  heard  of. 

These  later  systems  of  gGvernmenr,  though 
framed  with  views  and  objects,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  any  fixed  and  determinate 
principles. 

The  position  of  Russia  is  apparently  that 
of  strength,  and  of  other  powers  in  regard  to 
her  of  comparative  weakness.  She  has,  so 
to  say,  the  advantage  of  unity  and  compact- 
ness,— a  single  country  and  government 
against  the  nations  that  limit  every  where  her 
frontier,  who,  as  forming  different,  states, 
have  different  and  therefore  often  warring 
interests.  If  we  can  say  thus  of  Sweden, 
Prussia,  Poland,  Austria,  and  Turkey  in 
Europe,  we  may  with  at  least  equal  justice 
predicate  the  same  of  Turkey  in  Asia  and 
Egypt,  Circassia,  Persia,  Independent  Tar- 
tary,  Mongolia  and  Mantchouria.  From  the 
greater  part  of  these  she  has  made  acquisi- 
tions of  territory,owing  probably  to  her  acting 
upon  a  single  line  of  unbroken  communica- 
tions from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  oth- 
er, and  from  her  having  constantly  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  pursued  a  single,  undevialing 
line  of  policy,  conceived  and  laid  down  by 
the  genius  of  one  man  ;  and  as  experience 
has  shown,  perfectly  adapted  to  her  particu- 
lar position  in  the  world,  almost  necessary 


to  her  very  existence,  and  indispensable  for 
her  development  and  importance  amongst 
the  nations. 

We  have  said  that  her  position  is  appar- 
ently strong;  there  are  however  material 
drawbacks  to  this  strength. 

The  Russian  Empire  is  not  like  France, 
compact  in  form,  and  therefore  possessing  a 
free  and  rapid  intercommunication  between 
the  capital  and  the  extremities.  On  the.  con- 
trary the  extreme  distance  between  these  is 
the  source  of  a  material  weakness  wherever 
the  distance  is  great :  and  a  single  power, 
however  inferior  in  magnitude,  has  at  any 
time  the  means  of  jeoparding  the  immedi- 
ate portion  of  her  frontier,  and  encroaching 
on  it  considerably,  before  serious  assistance 
to  the  point  assailed  could  arrive  from  more 
distant  quarters.  This  necessitates  the  pre- 
sence of  a  strong  and  sufficient  force  upon 
every  portion  of  the  frontier  to  give  safety 
to  the  inhabitants  ;  and  not  safety  alone  but 
the  very  ser,se  of  security  also.  An  im- 
mense standing  force  is  consequently  a  mat- 
ter of  absolute  necessity,  and  the  drain  of 
this  upon  the  resources  of  a  country  need 
not  be  dwelt  on  here. 

Wjth  all  this  necessity  of  force,  however, 
and  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  indispensable, 
there  exists  for  Russia  an  equal  or  greater 
necessity,  of  maintaining  amicable  relations 
with  the  bordering  and  limitrophe  nations, 
anyone  of  whom  might,as  we  have  seen,bnng 
all  its  powers  to  a  single  point,  and  inflict 
muchinjury  on  tiiis  gigantic  adversary  at  the 
commencement  of  a  war ;  and  the  contempo- 
raneous action  of  almost  any  two  of  which, 
even  without  concert,  would  prove  a  most 
formidable  embarrassment  to  her. 

Russia  before  the  time  of  PeJer  the  Great 
occupied  scarcely  even  a  name  and  ceitainly 
not  a  place  in  European  combinations.  Open 
on  all  quarters  to  insult,  with  a  wider  extent 
of  territory  even  then  than  she  could  effect- 
ively defend,  from  the  Swede  and  Pole  in  the 
North  to  the  Tatar  in  the  South,  she  was  lia- 
ble to  constant  injury  and  insult.  Herterri- 
torial  acquisitions  about  that  time  were  there- 
fore necessary  for  her  security  and  character 
as  an  independent  power;  and  as  she  ad- 
vanced from  her  deserts  into  social  life,  she 
was  fain  to  make  herself  mistress  of  positions 
that  would  enable  her  to  maintain  her  hold 
on  Europe  and  Asia. 

Her  natural  course  was  therefore  towards 
the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas;  the  mountain 
frontiers  of  Galicia,  Moldavia,  and  the  Cau- 
casus ;  the  Caspian  and  Aral  lakes;  and 
that  continuous  rocky  chain  which  extends 
along  the  Altai,  Da-ur,  and  Stanovoi  ranges, 
from  the  Baikal  to  the  sea  of  Ocliotsk  and 
Kamschatka. 
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The  Russian  policy  then  of  the  last  two 
centuries  has  been  steadily  and  undoubtedly 
aggressive,  but  not  necessarily  on  that  ac- 
count ambitious.  The  lands  she  took  were 
needful  to  her  power  and  stability  as  we  have 
indicated  ;  and  their  possession  was  attended 
with  the  double  advantage  of  ascertaining 
and  securing  her  frontiers  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  facilitating  her  commerce  in  the 
second  and  subsequent  stages.  It  has 
brought  her  forward  as  a  power  of  the  first 
class  ;  and  without  such  a  system  she  would 
have  remained  unknown  to  the  present  day. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  she  pos- 
sessed any  right  to  the  countries,  beyond  that 
of  conquest;  or  that  her  neighbours  had  not 
ample  reason  to  complain  of  her ;  as  she, 
perhaps  also  equally,  might  have  had  of  them 
Who  shall  determine,  who  will  even  pass  an 
opinion  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  either 
of  tho  parties,  with  so  long  an  interval  be- 
tween ?  Who  will  justify  at  this  hour  the 
expedition  of  Charles  and  the  Swedes  «•  to 
drive  this  Muscovite  to  his  deserts  again,"  as 
if  he  had  no  right  to  civilization  ?  Who  will 
vindicate  the  conquests  of  the  Poles  and  the 
progress  of  the  Turks  to  the  North  ;  or 
prove  that  the  Tatar  incursions  of  Tamer- 
lane's lieutenants  and  the  hostilities  against 
Ruric  were  simply  the  results  of  a  defensive 
policy?  We  can  now  resolve  the  difficulty 
only  to  a  struggle  of  the  strongest ;  which 
Russia  assuredly  was  not  in  the  commence- 
ment. 

But  Russia,  once  placed  on  the  borders  of 
civilization,  knew  too  well  its  advantages  to 
recede  from  thence.  Brought  by  her  wars 
against  Sweden  and  Poland,  Prussia  and 
Turkey,  fairly  into  the  European  connection, 
she  has  steadily  held  her  own,  and  that  of 
others  also  ;  whatever  she  acquired  by  her 
strength  and  wisdom  from  their  weakness 
and  follies.  There  was  an  impression 
abroad,  and  undoubtedly  a  just  one,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  of  the  power  and 
ambitious  schemes  of  Catherine.  Her  able 
policy  and  successful  arms ;  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  Romanzow,  who  first  show- 
ed the  weakness  of  the  Turks,  and  of  Suva- 
roff,  who  struck  them  down  from  their  high 
renown  forever ;  and  the  yearnings  of  Po- 
temkin  and  other  court-favourites  for  distinc- 
tion and  renown,  however  obtained  ;  all  had 
arrested  the  notice  of  Europe.  The  insatia- 
ble longings  of  Catherine  for  aggrandizement 
and  splendour  led  to  her  dream  of  wresting 
Hindostan  from  the  English  ;  and  though  the 
threat  was  felt  to  be  extravagant  it  showed 
the  tendency  of  her  schemes.  We  know  it 
now  to  have  been  but  a  woman's  dream. 

With  greater  reason  the  English  minister 
of  the  day  saw  danger  to  Europe  from  the 


Turkish  successes  of  Catherine  before  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution. 
He  pointed  attention  to  the  growing  evil,  but 
in  vain.  The  Whigs  and  their  leader  loudly 
inveighed  against  the  propositions  of  Pitt  in 
the  case  of  OckzakofFas  an  uncalled  for  in- 
tervention, a  straining  and  dangerous  policy  ; 
the  minister  desisted  from  his  attempts ;  and 
within  a  few  sessions,  the  very  Whigs  who 
had  opposed  his  schemes  to  the  utmost,  and 
procured  their  abandonment,  with  a  daring 
of  inconsistency  that  approaches  even  to  the 
sublime,  reproached  him  for  not  carrying 
them  into  execution ! 

But  however  successful  the  arms  of  Cathe- 
rine against  her  neighbours,  her  ulterior 
views  against  India  were  obviously  beyond 
her  means  of  execution.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  wishes  of  her  successors,  the 
events  of  the  times  prevented  their  applying 
themselves  to  the  consideration  in  earnest,  or 
attempting  to  overcome  the  obstacles  that  lay 
between,  and  which  they  knew  to  be  serious. 
The  idea  however  was  too  brilliant  to  fall  to 
the  ground.  Napoleon  saw  the  power  of 
Russia ;  and  predicting  its  increase  from  its 
capabilities  under  an  energy  as  efficient  as 
his  own,  and  probably  exaggerating  them  as 
an  excuse  for  his  lust  of  conquest,  undertook 
his  immortal,  but  desperate,  expedition  to 
drive,  like  his  Quixotic  precursor  of  Sweden, 
the  Muscovite  back  to  his  deserts.  We  call 
it  desperate,  for  he  had  no  alternative ;  his 
favourite  system  had  uproused  the  continent 
against  him  ;  insurrection  in  every  quarter 
was  ready  to  break  out  against  the  intolera- 
ble tyranny  of  military  rule,  and  the  no  less 
intolerable  tyranny  of  his  Berlin  decrees. 
Russia  could  no  longer  bear  submission  and 
exclusion  ;  Poland  had  been  used,  cajoled, 
and  deceived ;  the  distant  Swede  was  im- 
patient ;  the  nearer  German  was  rousing 
himself  from  the  inactitudethat  had  followed 
his  struggles,  galled  by  the  chains  that  had 
been  flung  over  both  his  actions  and  his 
mind  ;  and  all  were  secretly  urged  and  in- 
cited  by  the  example  of  Prussian  degrada- 
tion ;  this  power  was  the  sister  of  Germany, 
the  partial  protector  of  Poland,  and  the  ally 
of  Russia;  and  all  felt  humbled  in  her  hu- 
miliation. The  formidable  expedition  was 
hurried  one  whole  year  to  anticipate  and 
keep  down  the  coming  explosion  ;  but  its 
object  was  vauntingly  concealed  by  the  boast 
of  curbing  Russia  and  forcing  her  back  to 
her  primitive  weakness  ;  as  if  moral  or  po- 
litical justice  rendered  this  expedient,  even 
if  possible  ;  or  had  placed  the  right  to  de- 
termine on  it  in  the  hands  of  overgrown 
France.  The  happy  motto  devised  for  this 
cover  to  ambition  was,  the  Repose  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  when  the  sublime  but  unprincipled 
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effort  met  with  the  deserved  retribution,  when 
he  who 

" would  rend  the  oak 


And  dreamed  not  of  rebound," 

found  himself  chained  by  the  trunk  he  vainly 
broke  and  was  looking  round  in  his  captivity 
for  sympathy,  or  admiration,  what  better 
claim  could  he  advance  for  either  than  by 
adhering  to,  and  carrying  out,  his  former  at- 
tempt  at  delusion  ;  by  representing  himself 
as  the  Cassandra  of  political  vaticination, 
doomed  (and  with  justice)  to  be  unbelieved, 
and  as  the  martyr  to  European  liberty  threat, 
ened  with  Russian  subjugation !  Risum  te- 
neatis  amici ! 

As  his  love  for  European  liberty  had  led 
Napoleon  to  attempt  its  strangulation,  it  is 
singular  that  particular  affection  for  England 
was  not  assigned  as  the  motive  for  the  once 
talked  of  invasion  of  India  by  him.  Tur- 
key was  to  forward  40,000  troops  through 
Persia :  no  doubt ;  but  it  would  have  been 
much  more  like  practicability  to  have  pointed 
out  how  this  was  to  be  done.  How  the 
Turks  were  to  expedite  the  army ;  how  her 
southern  dominions  were  to  be  traversed  en- 
tirely  ;  and  how  the  Persians,  who  hate  the 
Turks  with  a  personal  and  religious,  not  po- 
litical  hatred  alone,  were  to  embrace  them  as 
brethren,  give  thern  up  their  country  to  pass 
through,  or  keep  if  they  preferred  it;  yield 
them  the  passes,  feed  them  and  join  them  in- 
to the  bargain,  for  the  hope  of  plunder,  and 
at  the  desire  of  France.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  reception  they  were  likely  to  meet  from 
the  skill  and  steadiness  of  the  Sepoy  and 
British  troops  ;  indifferent  substitutes  for  the 
degenerate  Mogul  to  an  invader  we  appre- 
hend, and  supplied  with  as  much  steel  and 
lead,  as  gold,  to  reward  the  incursion. 

No  one  knew  better  than  that  great  war- 
rior and  still  greater  charlatan,  the  value  of 
a  phrase:  and  Fox,  it  is  said,  preferred  Na- 
poleon's compositions  to  Homer's.  Admit- 
ting both  to  be  purely  poetic,  there  is  yet  an- 
other point  of  resemblance ;  for  as  the 
Greeks  took  their  geographical  and  perhaps 
religious  creed  from  the  former,  we  are  sat- 
isfied to  take  ours  from  the  latter.  JEFe  who 
discovered,  what  no  one  was  ignorant  of,  that 
Russia  was  increasing  in  power,  and  yet 
with  ah  his  acute  penetration  and  matchless 
talent  had  failed  utterly  in  the  attempt  to  curb 
it  or  to  estimate  correctly,  becomes  at  once 
fatidically  infallible  at  his  death.  And  Brit- 
ain,  that  had  through  life  mocked  at  all  his 
denunciations,  gives  him  credit  for  a  totally 
novel  inspiration  at  its  close,  and  listens  ea- 
ger to  catch  an  unwonted  strain  of  prophetic 
harmonies  from  the  dying  swan  !  This  last 
we  find  a  fable,  was  the  former  less  so  ?     He 
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who  could  not  calculate  upon  the  recurrence 
to  Scythian  warfare  in  a  Scythian  land  o/ 
Europe,  is  deemed  unquestionable  authority 
as  to  the  practicability  of  campaigning  in  the 
East ;  and,  though  he  never  could  compre- 
hend even  the  state  of  parties  in  England, 
his  rival  at  hand,  he  must  be  an  unerring 
judge  of  her  power  and  political  stability  in 
Hindostan,  then  fresh  and  strong  in  the  con- 
quests of  Wellington  stamped  with  the  seal 
of  Weliesley's  genius ;  and  at  that  time  for- 
tunately stiil  untarnished  by  the  foul  and 
faithless  treachery  of  the  Moira  policy,  and 
undislocafed  even  by  the  assiduous  care  and 
perseverance  of  a  Bentinck, 

"  As  much  in  earnest,  and  as  gravely  out, 
As  sober  Lanesborough,  dancing  in  the  gout." 

To  these  two  political  impressions,  the 
legacy  and  time  of  Napoleon,  and  both  bear- 
ing the  distinctive  acuteness  and  error  of  his 
brilliant  genius,  a  third  cause  was  added  in 
the  long  insurrection  of  Greece.  Undoubt- 
edly Russian  intrigue  did  largely  enter  into 
the  repeated  struggles  for  independence  of 
that  long  enthralled  race  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  conceive,  with  so  ready  an  engine  against 
her  adversary,  Turkey,  that  Russia  should 
hesitate  to  use  it  to  the  utmost  for  her  own 
ends.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  nev- 
er hesitated  to  use  the  Russians,  so  far  as 
they  could  do  this,  for  their  private  objects  ; 
and  the  faith  of  the  two  parties  to  each  oth. 
or  was  about  equal ;  though  the  position  of 
Russia  with  regard  to  her  was  the  more  in- 
vidious. 

No  one  can  have  forgotten  how  eagerly 
the  cause  of  Greece  was  espoused  by  all 
those  "  friends  of  humanity"  in  England, 
whose  sympathies  are  always  at  the  service 
of  all  nations  whatsoever,  provided  only  they 
will  rise  against  their  rulers.  The  classic 
recollections  of  that  glorious  land  were  ar- 
rayed in  every  cultivated  breast  against  the 
barbarian  lord,  and  Britain  and  Europe  were 
still  ringing  with  the  strains  of  her  sorrow 
and  degradation  in  the  burning  numbers  of 
him  who  was  to  be  the  martyr  of  her  cause. 
Poetry  breathed  warmth  into  the  national 
feeling  of  commiseration  ;  the  colder  pulse 
of  learning  throbbed  eagerly  in  the  sacred 
cause  ;  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  pages 
of  her  genius,  and  overlooked  the  pages  of 
her  history  teeming  with  every  political 
crime.  The  voice  of  party  too,  ever  eager 
for  infusing  fresh  difficulties  into  politics, 
swelled  the  cry  to  Heaven  for  freedom  and 
vengeance  against  the  oppressor.  It  was  in 
vain  that  credible  witnesses,  acquainted  with 
facts  by  long  residence  in  that  country,  came 
forward  to  show  that  the  Turks  were  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning, — that  their  mor. 
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als  were  superior,  and  the  very  rule  of  their 
Pachas  was  milder  than  that  of  the  Greek 
officers;  the  danger  of  weakening  Turkey 
loo,  was  noted,  but  in  vain.  Imagination 
usurped  the  place  of  inquiry  ;  phrases  were 
deemed  the  best  substitute  for  facts  ;  the  pe- 
culiar vices  of  the  nation  at  large  was  charg- 
ed on  one  party  alone  ;  and  the  world  was 
to  d  in  pompous  antithesis,  that  "  the  descend- 
ants of  a  race  that  ought  never  to  have  died, 
were  trampled  down  by  a  race  that  oughi. 
never  to  have  lived. "  Retributive  equity, 
national  prudence,  and  political  foresight  were 
all  forgotten,  and  Greece  was  delivered  from 
Turkey,  to  be  handed  over  to  Russia  ! 

It    is   true   that  one  of  those    who  had 
shared  in  the  generous  enthusiasm,  the  bril- 
liant wit,  the  glorious  orator,  and  fascinat 
ing  man,  who  for  his  own  misfortune  and 
ours  assumed  the  reins  of  government  at  the 
moment,  saw  the  error  of  his  earlier  im- 
pression, and  tried  to  still  the  whirlwind  he 
had  helped  to  raise.     Convinced  by  closer 
inquiry  of  the  errors  that  had  misled  sym- 
pathy, and  enabled  from  his  high  station  to 
see  the  nets  that  Russian  policy  had  spread 
round  her  intended  prey,  honourably  pre- 
ferring  the  cause   ot    his   country,  and  it 
would  seem,  of  Europe,  to  his  own  charac- 
ter for  consistency  in  a  deadly  error,  Can- 
ning boldly  rejected  the  treaty  of  coercion, 
but  rejected  it  too  late.     In  talents,  in  judg- 
ment, in  habits,  and  temperament,  the  very 
reverse  of  the  great  and  determined  states- 
man he  had  just  succeeded,  he  had  nothing 
of  that  cool,  unshrinking  resolution  which 
had  supported  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
through  the  most  stormy  of  political  periods  ; 
none  of  that  calm  prudence  that  included 
and  weighed  all  the  points  of  a  difficult  and 
complex  question  together ;  nothing  of  that 
imperturbable  demeanor  which  marked  a 
spirit  not  to  be  swayed  from  its  purpose  by 
vulgar  tumult,  nor  moved  by  the  breath  of 
popularity,  still  less  to  be  won  by  blandish- 
ments, and  the  wiles  of  female  dexterity. 
The    injured    and  insulted  statesman    de- 
ceased, whose  honourable  fidelity  to  the  real 
interests  of  his  country  none  could  call  in 
question,  who   singly  shamed   Europe  by 
insisting  on  the  restoration  of  Poland  by 
Russia,  and  whose  foreign  policy  in  more 
than  one  instance  recals  the  remark  of  Aris- 
tides  upon  a   treacherous  proposition,  that 
"It  would  be  most  advantageous,  but  also 
most  infamous ;"  has  been  insulted  in  his 
grave  by  the  atrocious  malignity  of  false- 
hood, pretending  with  equal  ignorance  and 
baseness,  that  the  very  instructions  formally 
framed  in  the  cabinet  were  private  acts  by 
which  he  sold  his  country  for  money:   his 
unhappy  death  became  the  source  of  fertile 


calumny,  awakening  every  bad  feelinf  of 
the  breast,  from  the  loathsome  malice  of 
Byron  down  to  the  folly  of  the  bill-sticker 
Waddington,  who  boasted  publicly  that  his 
own  release  from  gaol  had  driven  the  mor- 
tified statesman  to  despair  and   destruction. 

Mr.  Canr.ing,  we  have  said,  saw  his  error, 
but  too  late;  he  rejected  the  treaty  he  had 
assisted  to  frame;  he  had  declared,  we  know, 
to  more  than  one  person  in  his  confidence, 
that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  sign  it; 
but  even  after  his  refusal  a  change  came 
over  his  spirit,  and  diplomatic  beauty  boast- 
ed a  prize  from  all  compeers. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  while  all 
blame  attributed  by  Conservatives  to  the 
ministers  for  the  present  state  of  affairs  is 
met  by  the  partizans  of  the  latter  with  ap- 
parently a  triumphant  refutation,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  Russian  campaign 
across  the  Balkan  took  place  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  government,  it  should 
be  entirely  overlooked  that  this  eminent  man 
succeeded  only  to  the  political  legacy  of 
confusion  and  trouble  left  by  Mr.  Canning 
for  his  successor.  That  eloquent  and  spi- 
rited, but  too  hurrying  statesman,  had  found 
the  foreign  relations  of  England  in  perfect 
peace,  and  he  left  her  at  his  death  on  the 
brink  of  two  wars.  The  desperate  policy 
that  hurried  on  the  "untoward"  battle  cf 
Navarino  was  the  act  of  his  administration, 
and  though  he  did  all  he  could  to  alleviate 
the  consequences  of  his  fatal  facility,  the 
blow  had  been  struck  by  which  Turkey 
was  erased  for  the  time  from  the  list  of  ma- 
ritime powers,  before  it  was  possible  for  the 
Wellington  ministry  to  counteract  the  mis- 
chief. 

It  will  scarcely,  we  presume,  be  asserted 
by  any,  that  Great  Britain  was  bound  to  go 
to  war  for  Turkey.  The  advice  given  to 
the  sultan  by  England  on  one  hand,  and  the 
labours  of  Austrian  diplomacy  on  the  other ; 
together  with  results  continually  occurring 
before  his  own  eyes,  their  sources  developed 
and  consequences  predicted,  and  in  instance 
after  instance  verified,  as  by  that  monarch's 
own  confession,  to  the  very  letter  of  the  pre- 
diction, gave  earnest  of  the  sound  judgment 
that  dictated  the  advice.  Unfortunately  a 
difference  on  one  point  of  action  occurring 
between  the  two  most  strenuous  of  the  ad- 
vising ministers  resident  at  Constantinople, 
awakened  a  suspicion  in  the  sultan's  mind 
that  he  would  yet  be  supported  by  both  their 
cabinets  in  the  event  of  a  war  ;  and  we  quote 
the  facts  and  consequences  from  a  former 
number  of  our  Journal. 

"A  voice,  to  which  we  ourselves  were  the 
first  to  call  attention,  awakened  England  from 
her  passive  state.    Already,  and  before  it,  tha 
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keen  eye  of  her  military  minister  had  seen 
the  tendency  of  Muscovite  politics,  and  the 
mud  infatuation  of  Turkish  imbecility  and 
presumption:  but  'the  bow  had  bras  t  from 
his  hands.'  Russian  intrigue^  Greek  inde- 
pendence, and  English  liberality,  manifest  in 
a  sudden  and  somewhat  incongruous  love  for 
loans  and  classics,  had  done  their  worst,  as 
usual,  at  Navarino.  Turkey,  without  armies, 
fleets,  money,  resources,  patriotism,  enthusi- 
asm, military  skill,  institutions,  or  govern- 
ment ;  with  nothing,  indeed,  but  insulated 
bravery,  the  sense  of  wrong,  and  the  weak 
shield  of  a  jnst  cause,  rushed  into  contest 
against  a  prepared  enemy,  in  the  hope  of 
leading  the  van  of  Europe :  that  hope  was 
vain  ;  and  she  sunk,  undone,  with  the  bitter 
consciousness  too  late  that  all  had  been  fore- 
seen, foretold  her,  and  fatally  disregarded. 
Unaccustomed  to  the  nicer  complications  and 
hidden  wheels  of  European  policy,  the  Sul- 
tan glanced  on  the  course  of  the  tide  without 
thinking  of  its  undercurrent.  He  looked  too, 
not  at  his  kingdom,  but  at  himself;  and 
thought  that  he  who  had  done  so  much  might 
do  more.  He  forgot  that  his  deeds  had  been 
hitherto  but  undoings;  and,  having  just 
planted  new  institutions,  he  attempted  to  ga- 
ther fruits  from  them— they  were  bitter 
enough!"— For.  Quart.  Rev.  Oct.  1837. 

An  act  too  of  apparent  perfidy  provoked 
the  Russian  government — already  suffi- 
ciently eager  and  excited  for  war.  The 
terms  of  the  Conference  of  Ackermann 
were  received  with  great  indignation  by  the 
Turkish  rulers,  and  to  sooth  their  fury  the 
government  had  the  unhappy  ingenuity  to 
issue  a  document,  intended  for  strictest 
privacy,  stating  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
terms  in  question  was  only  done  to  gain 
time.  This  document  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Russia,  and  greatly  exasperated  the  cab- 
inet of  St.  Petersburg;  though  an  explana- 
tion was  offered  by  the  sultan,  who  affected 
to  complain  that  his  secret  communications 
to  his  own  officers  should  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  public  documents.  It  was  intended, 
he  said,  merely  -is  a  means  of  pacification 
for  them  at  this  time.  "  Yes,"  observed 
the  Russian  minister,  "and  the  order  to 
raise  troops  privately  was  doubtless  intended 
as  a  means  of  pacification  for  us  at  this 
time." 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  here 
that  at  Petersburg  exist  two  strong  parties. 
One,  the  Russian,  with  all  the  old  nobility 
at  its  head,  abhors  foreign  interference  and 
looks  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  on  the  stran. 
gers  so  profusely  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  its  service.  To  this  party  too  be- 
long the  principal,  or  at  least  most  influen- 
tial, portion  of  the  army:  and  the  discon 
tents  that  have  long  existed  in  particular 
Tegiments,  that  caused  the  fierce  insurrec- 
tion    when    General     Miloradovitch    was 


killed,  and  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
have  shaken  the  apparent  security  of  Nich- 
olas, have  arisen  from  this  source  and  from 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  or,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  dislike  to  despotic  power,  imbibed  by 
many  of  the  officers  and  sons  of  the  nobility 
during  the  campaigns  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  residence  in  the  capital  of  the 
latter.  Though  pursued  and  suppressed 
with  severity  wherever  it  can  be  done  with 
safety,  this  feeling  is  known  to  exist  to  this 
very  day,  and  is  certainly  the  seed  of  a 
future  revolution. 

The  other  party,  consisting  of  foreigners 
in  the  various  departments  of  Russian  ser- 
vice, are  closely  attached  to  the  power  that 
supports  them,  and  eager  for  their  own 
sates  to  be  employed  in  active  service,  with- 
out any  too  great  nicety  as  to  its  nature; 
and  it  is  by  the  value  and  importance  of 
their  services  that  they  can  hope  to  make 
head  against  the  riches,  numbers,  and  jeal- 
ousies of  those  who  regard  them  as  inter- 
lopers, and  as  seeking  to  plant  the  germs 
of  foreign  tastes,  foreign  feelings,  and  foreign 
interests,  in  that  which  ought  to  be  the 
purely  Russian  empire. 

As  some  illustration  to  the  former  part  of 
this  subject  we  quote  a  singular  passage 
from  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry's  vol- 
umes:— 

u  Much  may  be  attributed  to  the  personal 
bearing  and  popularity  of  Nicholas,  who  is 
placed  by  Providence  in  the  government  of 
this  vast  empire,  and  who  is  gracious,  benev- 
olent, distinguished  and  beloved,  as  Alexan- 
der was.     There  is  an  indescribable  control 
and  fascination  in  his  every  act,  gesture,  and 
command,  that  appears  to  have  been  granted 
for  the  achievement  of  great  ends  and  for 
particular  purposes.     Even  those  who  were 
most  attached  to  the  former  emperor  admit 
that  his  qualities  did  not  comprehend  that 
perfection  in  the  art  ot  ruling  which  seems 
to  be  inherent  and  especially  bestowed  on  the 
Emperor  Nicholas.     It  is  credibly  reported 
that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Alexander's 
untimely  illness  and  subsequent  death,  when 
he  went  to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  arose  from  his 
deep  moral  affliction  at  discovering  that  the 
conspiracy  among  a  large  number  of  the  offi- 
cers of  his  army  had  arrived  at  a  height  so 
unexpected  and  mortifying ;  and  so  perfect 
was  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  and  dispo- 
sition, that  though  in  possession  of  positive 
evidence  of  the  treason,  and  of  a  certified  list 
of  the  traitors,  he  felt  such  attachment  to 
many  of  them,  that  he  could  not  believe  in 
their  perfidy,  although  it  was  substantiated 
by  undeniable  proofs  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
confidential  officers  near  bis   own   person. 
Dr.  Wylie,  a  Scotchman,  and  a  most  able 
and  experienced  physician,  had  always  been 
the  principal  medical  attendant  upon  Alex- 
ander, and  enjoyed   his   entire  confidence 
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during  all  his  military  campaigns;  and  it  is 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  this  eminent  pro- 
fessional man,  that  the  army  hospitals 
throughout  the  .Russian  empire  have  arrived 
at  their  present  peculiar  perfection.  This 
gentleman,  who  attended  Alexander  in  his 
last  moments,  has  written  full  and  ample  de- 
tails of  the  main  causes  of  his  Imperial  mas- 
ter's illness  and  unexpected  death  ;  hitherto 
they  have  been  kept  secret  from  the  world. 
But  if  a  time  shall  ever  arrive  when  these  de- 
tails may  be  unfolded,  they  will  portray,  I 
doubt  not,  the  benign  generosity  and  good- 
ness of  Alexander's  heart  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  Not  less  rare  are  the  qualities  of 
his  successor,  though  of  a  different  stamp 
and  mould.  But  what  rooted  Nicholas  in 
the  affections  of  his  people,  was  the  heroic 
courage  and  ability  he  displayed  in  seizing 
possession  of  the  sceptre  and  the  empire,  at  a 
moment  when  perfidy,  confusion,  and  a  band 
of  traitors,  placed  the  Imperial  diadem  in 
jeopardy.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into 
these  events,  which,  from  their  recent  occur- 
rence, are  known  to  all :  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  glory  which  covered  Nicholas  at  that 
memorable  epoch,  has  established  him  for 
ever  in  the  hearts  of  his  people." — vol.  i.  pp. 
272,  273. 

To  this  narrative  we  may  add  some  cu- 
rious particulars.  It  was  never  doubted  by 
those  acquainitd  with  the  locality,  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  died,  as  stated,  from  the 
effects  of  the  Black  Fever  incident  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Taganrog.  The  propet 
treatment  of  that  disease  was,  it  was  said, 
unknown  out  of  the  vicinity  ;  and  the  mala- 
dy was  easily  curable,  had  the  Emperor 
employed  the  physicians  of  the  place.  We 
do  not  know  how  this  may  be :  but  certain 
it  is  that  it  had  been  decided  Alexander 
should  never  quit  the  spot  alive.  No  blame 
whatever  could  be  attached,  no  possibility 
even  of  suspicion  exists  against  the  medical 
attendants.  It  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  a 
foreign  government  received  all  the  details 
of  the  conspiracy  before  that  sovereign's 
death,  but  too  late  to  warn  him  of  the  dau- 
ger;  though  this  was  attempted.  The 
news  of  the  Emperor's  decease  met  the  mes- 
senger en  the  frontiers  ;  and  it  was  suspect- 
ed that  much  of  that  severity  manifested  by 
Nicholas  on  the  occasion  of  the  revolt  at  his 
accession,  was  not  personal,  but  a  just  ven- 
geance on  the  intended  assassins. 

We  have  inserted  these  remarks  here,  as 
necessary  to  assist  in  comprehending  the  in- 
fluence attached  to  the  point  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  very  able  pamphlet  on  the 
question  of  Russia  and  Turkey;  and  though 
we  cannot  concur  in  all  the  views  it  con- 
tains, of  the  correctness  of  the  greater  por- 
tion we  are  thoroughly  satisfied: 

"  We  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit. 


in  England,  of  seeking  a  pitiful  consolation 
for  the  consequences  of  our  own  misman- 
agement, by  casting  unmerited  abuse  upon 
the  person  and  governmentof  the  Russian 
emperor.  Yet,  whereon  have  we  a  right 
to  found  our  complaints!  The  general 
views  of  Russia  have  never  been  conceal- 
ed, nor  are  they  ambiguous.  For  more 
than  a  century,  and  especially  since  the 
accession  of  Catherine,  her  policy  has 
been  directed  to  aggrandisement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Turkey,  aiming  openly  at  the  ul- 
timate possession  or  control  of  the  Bospho- 
rus  and  the  Dardanelles.  Owing  to  the 
busy  conflicts  with  France,  and  the  repose 
necessary  after  the  termination  of  the 
great  struggle,  the  march  ef  this  policy 
w7as,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  suspended 
in  appearance — but  in  appearance  only  : 
his  diplomacy  was  ever  at  work  while  his 
arms  were  at  resi.  The  movement  of 
Nicholas  has  been  more  decidedly  on- 
ward >  and  in  following  it  up;  as  he  is  do- 
ing, he  shows  an  example,  if  not  as  to  his 
means,  at  all  events  as  to  his  ends,  which 
it  might  be  well  for  other  nations  to  imi- 
tate. Neither  influenced  by  prejudices, 
nor  duped  by  flatteries,  nor  misled  by  fan- 
ciful theories,  he  troubles  not  himself  with 
the  concerns  of  other  nations,  save  as  they 
are  connected  with  the  welfare  of  his  own; 
and  with  a  patriotic  singleness  of  purpose 
worthy  of  better  means  than  those  he  may 
have  at  times  employed,  he  looks  only  to 
the  interests,  the  advantage,  and  the  ag- 
grandisement of  that  nation  of  which  he  is 
the  ruler.  Of  his  personal  ambition,  I 
have,  notwithstanding  all  1  have  seen  and 
read,  strong  and  peculiar  reasons  for 
doubt.  But,  whatever  be  his  private 
wishes,  they  must,  of  necessity,  yield  to 
the  established  policy  of  his  government  ; 
and  as  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  that  poli- 
cy, no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  The  his- 
tory of  his  family  affords  him  abundant 
warning  of  the  result  to  be  anticipated, 
when  the  sovereign,  however  nominally 
autocratic,  opposes  his  individual  inclina- 
tions to  those  of  the  influential  classes  of 
his  subjects."* 

"  Persons  who  have  watched  the  course 
of  political  events  in  Greece,  are  aware  of 
the  policy  by  which  Russia  fanned  the 
flame  of  resistance,  until  she  had  effected 
the  separation  of  that  limb  of  the  empire  ; 
by  which  she  afterwards  kept  aiive  her  in- 
fluence in  the  new  kingdom,  and  has,  pro- 
bably, now  succeeded  in  establishing  that 
ascendency  over  the  councils  of  Otho, 
which  was,  for  a  time,  eclipsed  under  the 
ministry  of  Count  Armansperg.  Concom- 
itant with  the  affair  of  Greece,  was  that 
two  years'  war,  which  brought  the  Rus- 
sian armies  within  eighty  miles  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  Turks  applied  to  Eng- 
land and  France  for  aid  ;  but  they  applied 
in  vain.    Yet.  at  that  period,  a  great  con- 

*  British  Diplomacy  and  Turkish  Independ- 
denje,  p.  17,  19. 
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tinental  confederation  was  suggested,  and  j  or  being  at  the  time  unprepared   for  his 


might  have  been  formed  had  such  been 
the  will  of  England,  which  would  have  to- 
tally prevented  the  existing  difficulties.  It 
would  have  effectually  protected  Turkey  ; 
secured  the  mouths  of  the  Danube ;  re- 
stricted Russia  by  an  impassable  line  to 
the  limits  of  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea  ;  and  brought  other  consequen- 
ces in  its  train,  to  which  it  is  not  my  ob- 
ject at  present  to  allude.  But  England  was 
in  one  of  her  fits  of  hallucination.  The 
Turks  had  become  exceedingly  unpopular 
in  Western  Europe,  on  account  of  their 
refusal  to  recognise  the  independence  of 
the  Greeks  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  latter 
was  viewed  as  identified  with  that  of  their 
co-religionists  in  the  north.  The  Russians, 
as  the  champions  of  the  Cross,  were  hal- 
looed on  to  victory  by  the  liberalism  of 
England.  Noble  statesmen  in  the  House 
of  Lords  were  horrified  even  at  the  luck- 
less assertion  that  the  barbarous  infidels 
were  our  '  ancient  allies  ;'  and  I  remem- 
ber well  the  reply  of  a  valued  friend  of 
mine  (then  one  of  the  leading  public  cha- 
racters of  the  time,  and  triumphant  in  all 
the  palmy  pride  of  patriotic  popularity)  to 
a  suggestion  which  I  offered,  that  British 
interests  might  possibly  be  endangered, 
should  the  emperor  be  allowed  to  fix  him- 
self on  the  Bosphorus:  'What  care  1/ 
said  he,  '  for  British  interests,  as  you  feeble 
politicians  call  them  ?  Let  Nicholas  drive 
the  Turks  out  of  Europe — so  much  the  bet- 
ter. The  Russians  carry  civilization  in 
their  train;  and  wherever  civilization  pre- 
vails, there  will  the  wealth,  the  enterprise, 
the  nobleness  of  England  be  sure  to  have 
its  weight.'  It  was  vain,'  amid  all  this 
perverse  enthusiasm,  for  the  minister  of 
the  day — himself  of  doubtful  popularity  on 
other  accounts — to  entertain  the  hope  of 
persuading  Parliament  to  defend  (as  it  was 
termed)  the  Crescent,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Cross.  The  overtures  alluded  to  were 
not  accepted.  The  Russian  forces  pro- 
ceeded onwards  till  they  reached  Adriano- 
ple.  That  they  proceeded  no  further  has 
bee*n  complacently  ascribed  to  their  small- 
ness  of  number,  their  feeble  and  disorgan- 
ised state,  and  above  all,  to  the  tardy  op- 
position of  England,  whose  admiral  was 
prepared  to  engage  (and,  of  course,  to  de- 
stroy/, the  Russian  fleet  at  the  Dardanelles, 
if  the  army  made  any  further  advances.  I 
believe  neither  of  these  to  have  been  the 
determining  motive.  I  have  the  authority 
of  high  officers  of  foreign  powers,  then  sta- 
tioned in  the  camp  as  deputies  to  witness 
the  proceedings,  that  there  was  no  cause, 
as  connected  with  the  army,  to  prevent  its 
proceeding  to  the  Bosphorus,  where  it 
might  have'  taken  its  station,  and  received 
by  sea  every  succour  and  augmentation 
it  required,  until  the  city  shoukf  yield.  The 
desuuction  of  the  fleet  would  have  been  a 
trifling  consideration  in  comparison  with 
the  vastness  of  the  prize.  I  believe  there- 
treat  to  have  arisen  partly  from  theemper- 


mighty  conquest,  and  consequently,  not 
ready  with  an  organised  plan  for  its  future 
administration;  and  partly,  perhaps  still 
more  cogently,  from  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Russia  itself.  Then,  as  now,  there  were 
two  leading  parties  in  that  empire— the  old 
and  the  new.  The  latter,  headed  chiefly  by 
Germans, have  at  present  the  main  direction 
of  affairs,  and  would  benefit  by  any  great 
accession  of  territory  or  power :  the  former 
comprise  the  old  aristocracy  of  Russia — 
the  high  influential  families  of  wealth  and 
territorial  domain.  They  are  little  at  court 
or  in  the  government ;  and  although  ap- 
proving the  general  policy  of  aggression 
on  the  side  of  Turkey,  are  understood  to 
have  expressed  a  decided  objection  to  any 
attempt  at  the  occupation  of  Constantino- 
ple— an  occupation  from  which  there  could 
arise  to  them  neither  honour  nor  benefit, 
and  which  they  had  a  sort  of  dread  might 
render  it,  erelong,  the  seat  of  the  empire." 
—pp.  19—22. 

After  a  short  and  somewhat  overcharged 
sketch  of  the  conduct  pursued  with  regard  to 
Egypt,  the  author  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 
vexatious  processes  pursued  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Turkish  empire  :  but  it  will  be 
only  fair  to  turn  next  to  the  remarks  of  the 
present  Marquess  of  Londonderry  as  to  the 
present  character  of  Nicholas  : 

"  As  a  mere  opinion,  I  should  assert  that 
Russia  will  have  no  objects  of  aggrandise- 
ment for  the  next  fifty  years  that  would 
not  be  hostile  to  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  Emperor,  unwise  in  the  estimation 
of  the  nobles,  and  prejudicial  to  the  nation 
itself. 

';  While  the  writer  of  '  Russia  in  1836' 
was  talking  of  new  kingdoms  and  of  the 
seizure  of  places,  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
was  voluntarily  restoring  to  the  Sultan, 
Silistria,  one  of  the  keys^jf  Turkey.  No 
greater  proof  can  surely  be  adduced,  that 
the  object  of  Russia  is  not  the  conquest  of 
Turkey,  nor  the  march  to  Constantinople. 
The  Emperor  full  well  knows,  that  to  sub- 
due the  religious  prejudices  of  such  a  na- 
tion as  that  of  Turkey,  and  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  war  with  the  powers  of  Europe  in  the 
effort,  is  what  he  is  incapable  ofattempting 
without  absolute  necessity.  Even  at  AdrH 
anople,  as  in  other  places  equally  distant 
from  their  resources,  and  where  they  could 
not  be  provided  beforehand,  the  Russian 
masses  were  broken  down  by  disease, 
misery,  and  want;  and  the  longer  their 
line  is  extended,  the  easier  prey  does  it  be- 
come to  predatory  warfare  in  a  hostile 
country.  In  addition,  can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  nobles  of  St.  Petersburgh  or  Mos- 
cow would  like  to  see  their  penates  trans- 
ferred to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  and 
would  an  emperor  of  Russia  abandon  his 
Petersburgh  and  live  in  a  Turkish  capital  ? 
There    is  "a    very    great     disinclination 
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amongst  all  the  Russians  I  have  conversed 
with,  to  the  conquest  of  other  dominions, 
and  many  are  found  who  consider  that  ci- 
vilization is  advancing  too  rapidly  for  the 
real  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion."— Londonderry,  vol.  i.  pp.  160,  161. 

There  is  more  apparent  than  real  discre- 
pancy in  the  two  accounts  we  have  quoted, 
when  we  consider  the  alternate  preponder- 
ance of  the  parties,  and  that  the  character  of 
the  nation  is  not  necessarily  that  of  the  em- 
peror, who  sometimes  must  yield  when  he 
ought  to  control ;  and  has  been  more  than 
once  designedly  committed  by  his  ministers. 

The  question  before  us  is  simply  the  de- 
signs of  Russia,  and  her  capabilities  of  carry, 
ing  them  into  execution. 

The  book  of  Marshal  Marmont  is  valua- 
ble on  this  last  head  ;  both  as  that  of  an  able 
soldier,  capable  of  forming  a  clear  judgment 
on  military  matters  and  the  event  of  a  war, 
so  far  as  personal  knowledge  of  the  qualities 
of  the  troops  that  must  be  employed  in  it  are 
concerned  ;  and  also  from  the  evident  can- 
dour and  fairness  of  his  opinions  in  general. 

We  take  his  statement  of  the  effective  force 
of  the  Russian  army,  a  subject  on  which,  as 
Lord  Londonderry  well  observes,  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  get  anything  like  satisfactory 
information  : — 

"The  Russian  army  consists  at  present 
of  the    following   corps:— The     Imperial 
Guard,  composed   of  six  divisions,  three 
cavalry  and  three  infantry.    Of  these  there 
are  twelve  cavalry  and   twelve  infantry 
regiments,  one  battalion  of  sappers,  one  of 
marines,  one  of  chasseurs,  one  of  veterans, 
four  of  horse-artillery,  and  twelve  of  foot- 
artilery.  The  Grenadier  Corps  is  composed 
of  one  division  of  light  cavalry,  consisting 
of  four  regiments;  of  three  divisions  of  in- 
fantry, made  up  of  twelve  regiments  ;  of 
two  batteries  of  horse-artillery,  and  fifteen 
of   foot- artillery.     The    Regiments    of  the 
Guard  consist  of  seven  squadrons  of  ca- 
valry, and  three  battalions  of  infantry.  The 
Six  Corps  of  the  Line  are  composed  each 
of  one  division  of  light  cavalry  made  up  of 
four  regiments ;  ofthree  divisions  of  infant- 
ry, each  of  four  regiments,  two  of  a  regi- 
ment   of  four    active    battalions;  in    all 
twelve  regiments,  besides  two  batteries  of 
horse-artillery  and  two   of  foot-artillery. 
The  total  of  the  six  corps  of  the  line  con- 
sists   of    twenty-four    regiments    of  light 
cavalry,  seventy-two  of  infantry,  twelve 
batteries   of  horse  artillery,  and  ninety  of 
foot-artillery.     Of  the  3d  Corps  of  Cavalry  of 
Reserve,  each  corps  has  two  divisions,  and 
each  division  four  regiments;  making  a 
total,  of  twenty-four  regiments,  and  twelve 
batteries  of  horse-artillery.     The  Two  Re- 
serve Corps  of  the  Line  are  formed  each  of 
three  divisions,  and  each  division  is  com- 
posed    of    twentv  four    battalions.     The 


Corps  of  the  Caucasus  consists  of  one  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  three  divisions  of  infant- 
ry, and  sixteen. batteries  of  foot-artillery. 
The  Corps  of  Orembourg  is  formed  of  one 
division  of  infantry  of  sixteen  battalions 
and  the  same  number  of  batteries  •  the 
Corps  of  Siberia  of  one  division  of  infant- 
ry ;  the  Corps  of  Finland  of  the  same.  The 
Troops  of  the  Interior  consist  of  ten  battal- 
ions of  sappers,  of  fifty  battalions  of  home 
militia,  and  one  division  of  horse-artillery, 
composed  of  nine  batteries.  Of  Cossacks 
there  are  stationed  in  different  countries 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  regiments. 

"  The  Russian  territory  has  been  militari- 
ly divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  first,  consist- 
ing of  the  distant  provinces,  thinly  peopled, 
has  been  condemned  as  a  recruiting  district ; 
it  furnishes  no  men  to  the  army.  The  other, 
formed  out  of  the  centre  of  the  empire,  of 
thickly  inhabited  tracts,  supplies  the  country 
with  all  its  soldiers.  From  this  arrangement 
it  results  that  the  army  is  recruited  out  of  a 
population  of  forty  millions  of  natives,  and 
that  the  limits  of  the  territory  within  which 
this  recruitment  takes  place,  are  not  too  dis- 
tantly removed  from  each  other  to  admit  of 
an  expeditious  formation  or  renovation  of  a 
military  force. 

"  The  army  arising  out  of  the  above-men- 
tioned population  has  been  organized  into  re- 
giments of  six  battalions  ;  a  seventh  skeleton 
battalion  is  always  stationed  in  the  recruiting 
districts  to  receive  and  discipline  young  sol- 
diers, and  afterwards  to  hand  them  over  to 
the  reserve  battalions.  Four  battalions  of 
each  regiment  belong  to  the  active  force  of 
the  country.  Four  regiments,  that  is  sixteen 
battalions  ( two  battalions  from  each  regi- 
ment being  deducted  ),  form  a  division ;  three 
divisions  a  corps  ;  and  there  are  six  corps  at 
present  complete  and  effective. 

"  The  fifth  and  sixth  battalions  of  twelve 
regiments  form  a  reserve  division.  This  di- 
vision consists  consequently  of  twenty-four 
battalions  ;  three  divisions  of  reserve  consti- 
tute a  reserve  corps. 

"  One  thousand  men  form  the  complement 
of  an  active  battalion.  The  number  of  a  re- 
serve battalion  is  completed  in  the  time  of 
peace,  by  five  hundred  men.  The  corps  of 
grenadiers  and  that  of  the  guards  constitute 
each  a  noble  corps  oVarmke.  The  Cossack  regi- 
ments, not  included  in  the  above  organiza- 
tion, contain  800  men  each.  " 

We  have  in  the  commencement  of  this 
article  laid  a  great,  and  as  some  readers 
may  perhaps  think,  an  unnecessary  stress 
upon  the  mere  position  of  Russia  and  her 
eastern  neighbours.  This  however  is  im- 
peratively called  for,  in  our  opinion,  by  the 
nee<  ssily  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
most  material  point,  the  influence,  of  exter- 
nal circumstances  upon  her  situation  and 
prospects, — and  one  the  omission  of  which 
has,  we  conceive,  led  to  much  of  error,  and 
exaggeration  in  our  feelings  towards  Rus- 
sia, and  of  consequent  miscalculation. 
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Russia,  we  consider,  is  placed  in  a  state 
of  considerable  difficulty  as  regards  other 
powers.  Her  existence  in  Europe  neces- 
sitated extension,  and  hence  her  proceedings 
assumed  more  and  more  an  utterly  unjusti- 
fiable character,  till  sho  could  advance  no 
farther  in  this  quarter  without  conflict  with 
the  most  powerful  of  its  states. 

In   the  East,  to    which  her  attention  is 
turned,  her  views  formerly   were  unques- 
tionably aggressive,  in  the  strongest  sense 
of  the  word  :   but  a  careful   survey  of  her 
own  resources  and  those  of  the  countries 
against  her,  has  induced  her  to  abandon  this 
bolder  course ;  and  the  very  circumstance 
that  waked  her  to  the  sense  of  this  incapaci- 
ty, and  placed  it  in  its  strongest  light,   was 
the   campaign    of  the  Balkan.     We   have 
seen  nothing  like  a  correct  account  of  the 
facts,  but  the  pamphlet  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded  contradicts  to  a  certain  degree 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  hint  from  Eng- 
land that  prevented  the  march  from  Adria- 
nople  upon  the   Turkish  capital.     We  are 
not  in  the  secrets  of  governments,  but  we 
know   that  the  statement  in   question   has 
been  made  by  those    who   are   capable   of 
judging  its  truth,  though   we  believe  the 
fact  to  have  been  in  some  degree  miscolour- 
ed.     The  Russian  army  never  could   have 
passed  the  Balkan  but  for  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  Turkish  government  and  the  treache- 
ry ofthe  Pachas.   Diebitsch,  in  concert  with 
them,  but  never  trusting  them  for  a  moment, 
moved,  as  was  the  expressed  opinion  ofthe 
first  of  high  military  authorities,  his  army 
as  rapidly  as  if  in  a  friendly  country,  and  as 
carefully  as  if  surrounded  by  the  most  skil- 
ful of  enemies.     The  Turkish  chiefs  that 
were  wavering  were  thus  won  over  by  fear  ; 
but  no  sooner  did  they  see  themselves  freed 
from  immediate  danger,  and   perceive  the 
small  force   ofthe  invaders,  than  their  na- 
tional feelings  returned.     Had  they  attack- 
ed, they  would  probably  have  been  beaten, 
but  the  battle  would  have  lost  Constantino- 
ple to  the  invaders.     The  sultan's  policy 
was  delay  ;  but  this  could  not  last :  a  repulse 
from   the  fanatic   Moslems    of  the   capital 
would  have  destroyed   the  Russian  army  ; 
conquest  of  the  city  could   not   have  been 
maintained  ;  Diebitsch  found  he  had  been 
deceived  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  Turks. 
We  cannot  say  whether  any  intimation  of 
the  nature  we   have  alluded  to  was   given 
from  the  British  minister  at  Constantinople, 
but  we  do  know  that  the  Russian  official 
impression,  arising  too  from  the  state  of  ne- 
gotiations in   London,  Paris,  and  Vienna, 
was  that  it  would  lead  to  a  general  commo- 
tion, if  not  war,  in  Europe  :  and  Diebistch, 
fully  in  possession   of  the   emperor's  own 


private  sentiments  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion, durst  not  take  upon  himself  a  respon- 
sibility so  serious,  leading  directly  too  to 
the  very  point  of  a  war  which  his  sovereign 
deprecated  :  he  therefore  rejected  all  com- 
munications, opinions,  and  advice  of  an  op- 
posite tendency,  though  strongly  urged  on 
him  ;  spared  Constantinople,  and  saved  his 
army.  The  concession,  however,  was  cer- 
tainly referred  in  certain  quarters  abroad  to 
a  sense  of  the  impression  made  by  the  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  the  British  cabinet,  and 
the  dexterity  of  her  minister  at  Constantino- 
ple: and  so  far  it  was  as  certainly  true. 
More  we  cannot  vouch  for. 

The  acts  of  Russia  previous  to  that  time 
showed  her  policy  to  be  aggressive,  but  the 
circumstances  above  stated  corrected  it,  and 
the  natural  dispositions  of  the  emperor  him- 
self are  known  to  be  moderate  and  gene- 
rous; though  he  cannot  always  control,  and 
is  sometimes  led  away  by,  the  eager  spirit 
of  the  war  party  and  the  nation.  The  in. 
demnity  for  the  war  was  hopelessly  enor- 
mous; and  its  relinquishment  obtained  him 
the  praise  due  to  an  act  of  real  generosity, 
as  it  unquestionably  was;  fixed  to  him  the 
personal  gratitude  of  the  sultan,  since  con- 
firmed  by  subsequent  assistance;  and  secur- 
ed for  him  advantages  of  position  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  re- 
linquishment, in  both  a  military  and  com- 
mercial sense.  South  Russia  was  safe  from 
that  moment,  and  eastern  commerce  assur- 
ed; though  not  even  then  absolutely  confined 
to  his  dominions.  The  treaty  of  Unkiar 
Skelessi  gave  him  this  also:  but  in  the 
haste  to  take  advantage  of  it  his  ministers 
committed  a  fatal  error;  the  secret  article 
became  known  to  the  very  party  from  whom 
it  was  intended  to  reserve  it ;  and  it  was 
that  very  haste  that  awakened  the  suspicion 
of  its  existence.  Russian  policy  outwitted 
itself,  here  as  often  elsewhere. 

But  whether  the  policy  of  Russia  be  di- 
rectly ambitious  or  not,  it  is  clear  from  all 
we  have  stated  that  it  is,  and  from  circum- 
stances must  be,  a  policy  of  aggrandize- 
ment. Commercial  objects  are  her  princi- 
pal aim  now  and  let  us  see  how  these  can  be 
obtained  or  controlled.  We  lake  the  whole 
line  of  her  position. 

From  Sweden  she  has  nothing  to  fear, 
nor  will  have,  until  danger  presses  her  else- 
where strongly. 

Prussia  is  bound  to  her  by  strong  ties. 
First  of  gratitude  and  long  alliance ;  next 
by  the  peculiar  position  of  her  state,  which 
is  a  democracy  under  despotism  ;  thirdly,  by 
jealousy  and  equiponderance  of  Austria; 
and  lastly,  commercial  considerations.  But 
Prussia  also  requires  an  increased  commerce; 
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and  the  League  so  talked  of,  however  in- 
jurious to  other  nations — this  question  we  do 
not  touch  upon — has  the  certain  tendency 
of  strengthening  Prussia  herself,  and  rais- 
ing her  through  commerce  to  ihe  head  of  a 
political  confederation  ;  thus  lessening  her 
dependence  on  Russia,  and  increasing  her 
power  of  resistance  whenever  necessary. 

Poland  is  a  difficult  question ;  it  may  seem 
invidious  to  give  our  peculiar  opinion  ;  but 
truth  must  be  spoken  if  we  speak,  and  deli- 
cacy cannot  interfere  with  this  duty. 

The  very  virtues  of  Poland  were  fatal 
errors  in  the  European  system.  Her  inde- 
pendent spirit  was  too  often  anarchy;  her 
activity  was  incessant  intrigue.  The  elec- 
tive form  of  her  government  was  a  fruitless 
source  of  disquietude  to  herself,  and  other 
powers;  where  every  object  was  to  he  put 
in  requisition,  e/ery  influence  domestic  or 
foreign  to  be  won  over  for  the  sake  of  this 
or  that  private  interest  in  rival  individuals, 
can  it  be  wonderful  that  connections  were 
formed  and  reciprocities  established  with 
other  powers  and  their  subjects?  Can  it  be 
supposed  that  enterprise  and  personal  ambi- 
tion, the  reward  too  a  sovereignty,  would  al- 
ways or  often  reject  the  use  of  very  ques- 
tionable means,  when  such  virtue  was  cer- 
tain of  losing  the  prize?  x\.nd  can  it  in  the 
least  be  doubted  that  if  foreigners  assisted 
they  expected  equivalents?  An  interlaced 
system  of  political  intrigue  was  thus  esta- 
blished, not  only  at  home  but  abroad:  intri- 
guers do  not  confine  themselves  to  one  point, 
they  must  of  necessity  enter  into  all  that 
lies  in  their  way:  thus  while  the  interests 
of  Polish  governments  were  carried  out  in 
other  countries,  the  interests  of  these  were 
intrigued  for  by  Poles  and  in  Poland.  Here 
was  one  source  of  eternal  confusion  :  one 
opening  for  foreign  interposition  carefully 
reserved,  by  the  very  principle  of  the  Polish 
system. 

But  the  Polish  sovereign  was  only  a  pre- 
sident.  His  nobles,  though  untitled  but  from 
abroad,  and  this  in  itself  was  an  earnest  of 
foreign  corruptions,  were  his  equals  A 
pressure  on  the  mass,  to  consolidate  it,  was 
wanting.  The  keystone  inefficient,  the  arch 
could  not  be  strong.  Their  system,  in  truth, 
bore  to  those  of  other  states  the  precise  re- 
lation of  the  bastard  or  Babylonian  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Roman  arch  ;  the  approxima- 
tions of  the  upper  portion  were  not  support 
ed  by,  but  buiJt  out  from,  the  inferior!  The 
effect  to  the  eye  might  be  the  same,  but  the 
solidity  was  nothing,  and  the  reality  and  the 
type  are  both  in  dust. 

The  high  spirit  of  the  Polish  nobility, 
that  gave  a  welcome  to  the  Jews  from  per- 
secution  in  the  darker  ages,  rendered  also 


the  asylum  of  that  country  inviolable  from 
all  political  offences.  Thus  foreign  subjects, 
banished  from  their  own  land,  or  flying  to 
escape  its  laws,  might  fix  in  Poland,  and 
carry  on  undisturbed  their  machinations  a- 
gainst  their  parent  state  ;  nor  could  the  pow- 
er of  the  king  contravene  the  will  of  his 
nobles.  Had  not  the  neighbouring  powers 
then  ample  room  for  complaint,  and  inter- 
ference, even  by  arms  ?  This  must  be  con- 
ceded  them. 

Still  the  partition  of  Poland  was  a  crime 
of  first-rate  magnitude.  But  Russian  want- 
ed  to  be  European  :  Prussia  wanted  breadth; 
and  Austria  a  counterpoise  to  the  other  two, 
and  fertility.     The  crime  was  committed. 

But  crime  is  always  fatal.  Russia  had 
overlooked  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  Poles; 
and  that  which  in  their  happier  hour  had 
been  their  fault  and  destruction  now  became 
the  earnest  of  their  preservation.  They 
would  not  be  controlled: — the  very  name  of 
the  Poles  marks  their  origin  from  a  fierce, 
untameable  eastern  race,  a  race  that  has 
never  yet,  in  any  country  or  under  any  sys- 
tem, lost  its  peculiar  characteristics;  and 
certainly  nowhere  gives  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  resigning  them,  but,  even  where 
submitting  to  other  governments,  preserving 
with  fierce  jealousy  its  own  nationality. 
This  Russia  had  not  fully  calculated  upon  ; 
and  indeed  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  historical  fact  altogether,  or  else  blind  to 
it  from  cupidity :  but  this  is  the  thorn  in  her 
side,  that  impedes  all  her  ambition  in  Eu- 
rope, and  checks  the  possibility  of  free  move- 
ment in  the  east.  It  is  the  safeguard  of  Eu- 
rope; a  door  to  freedom,  of  which  Austria 
holds  the  key.  One  word  from  her  rouses 
Poland,  from  Galicia  to  Lithuania.  Austria 
therefore  feels  no  uneasiness. 

lb  check  Austria  and  Turkey,  Moldavia 
and  Wallachiu  are  withdrawn  from  the 
Porte.  Bulgaria  and  Servia  are  agitated  to 
affect  the  line  of  communication  through 
Dalmatia  and  Albania.  Greece,  if  liberat- 
ed to  the  extent  desired  by  Russia,  would 
have  been  an  effectual  bar  to  the  south  of 
this  line,  and  that  of  her  north-east  frontier 
also,  through  Bosnia  and  Rumelia  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  by  the  archipelago.  Her 
sailors  would  be  a  make-weight  against 
English  and  French  navies  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean :  but  Britain  holds  the  Seven  Islands 
and  Malta  ;  France  keeps  Algiers,  and  Tur- 
key retains  Candia:  thus  the  three  powers 
outlie  Greece. 

The  Turks,  though  degraded,  are  rising 
again  as  a  nation  ;  their  commerce,  develop- 
ing, assures  their  prosperity,  if  under  a  pro- 
per system  of  foreign  support.  This  Eng- 
land ensures.     The  southern  coast  of  the 
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Black  Sea  is  still  theirs;  and  from  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  newspapers,  that  government 
and  all  others  interested,  are  warned  in  time 
to  be  wary.  Through  Asia  Minor  lies 
their  route  to  Circassia,  Tartary,  and  Persia. 

Circassia,  even  if  subdued  at  last,  can  b« 
so  but  partially  5  for  the  same  reasons,  and 
from  the  same  causes,  as  Poland.  The  peo- 
ple are  essentially  independent,  and  they 
will  preserve  their  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable spirit;  their  indomitable  sense  of 
an  eternal  nationality.  They  abhor  the  Rus- 
sians; they  are  looked  up  to,  in  the  heart  of 
Southern  Russia  itself,  by  the  more  peacea 
bly  settled  and  less  strongly  marked  Tatar 
tribes,  who  themselves,  even  the  most  con- 
tented of  their  races,  never  have  amalgamat- 
ed with  their  masters:  and  strong  discon- 
tents exist  amongst  the  major  portion,  inde- 
pendent even  of  the  strong  sympathies  they 
entertain  for  Circassia.  Aid  to  Circassia, 
always  practicable  through  Turkey,  would 
throw  all  that  land,  all  Caucasus,  all  South- 
Russian  Tatary  into  flame. 

Of  Caucasus  we  need  say  little  ;  but  when 
it  is  remembered,  how  desperate  was  the 
struggle  there  when  Poland  rebelled  in  1831, 
and  what  immense  forces  it  required  for  a 
long  time  to  procure  a  reluctant  quiescence, 
we  know  what  the  effect  of  a  fresh  chance 
for  them  would  be  General  YermolofT  is 
not  forgotten  among  them,  nor  by  the  Rus- 
sian government. 

Syria  would  be  English  if  England  had 
a  fleet  joined  to  that  of  Turkey.  France, 
through  Algiers  and  Africa,  holds  a  lien  too 
on  this  land,  for  trade,  and  as  a  military  road 
eastward.  Turkey,  in  possession  of  Asia 
Minor,  can  always  be  supported  by  her  ar- 
mies  therefore,  if  pressed  by  Russia  through 
Persia  and  the  Black  Sea.  But  Russian 
pressure  on  Turkey  would  open  this,  as  we 
have  shown,  freely  to  our  commerce  and 
consequently  our  arms.  None  know,  how- 
ever, better  than  Russia  herself  that  the 
Black  Sea,  though  in  one  sense  a  nursery 
for  ships,  is  yet  the  most  destructive  of  seas 
for  a  fleet.  With  all  she  has  held  and  now 
holds  of  its  coasts^  what  are  her  vessels,  not 
on  paper,  but  in  its  waters?  Numerous, 
with  highly  trained  crews.no  doubt:  but 
how  many  of  the  vessels  are  fit  to  cope  with 
English  or  French?  and  how  do  they  last 
in  that  sea  of  dangerous  and  destructive 
storms  and  more  destructive  waters.  Let 
the  reader  recall  the  efficiency  of  Russian 
ships  at  Navarino  compared  with  those  of 
her  allies. 

In  case  of  a  war  Turkey  and  Egypt  unit- 
ed form  the  first  line  of  defence:  if  broken 
through,  Egypt  becomes  independent  by  po- 
sition, and  affords  the  second:  it  is  however 
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idle  to  talk  of  Egyptian  troops  opposed  to 
Russian.  Seeing  the  long  difficulties  of 
Syrian  insurrection,  we  see  that  Syria  affords 
military  positions  in  abundance;  excellent 
in  defensive  warfare ;  to  these  they  must  be 
confined.  Ibrahim  triumphed  easily  over 
the  Turks  ;  not  onlyfrom  the  state  of  hurry 
and  exhaustion,  and  the  positive  famine 
among  the  latter,  as  has  been  asserted  by  a 
recent  writer,*  but  also  and  still  more  from 
the  utter  incapacity  of  the  Turkish  leader, 
who  did  not  know  how  to  manoeuvre,  nor  to 
calculate;  who  attacked  in  a  fog,  unfavour. 
able  to  his  own  vastly  superior  force,  and 
which  concealed  the  enemy's  inferiority,  and, 
while  it  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  his 
own  undisciplined  troops,  gave  every  advant- 
age to  the  precision  of  the  enemyj 

The  assistance  of  Persia  and  Independent 
Tatary  has  been  reckoned  upon  in  any  inva- 
sion of  Hindostan  by  Russia.  But  the  utter 
want  of  good  roads  and  the  difficulties  of 
each  route,  though  both  might  be  surmount- 
ed by  an  efficient  army,  would  afford  every 
facility  for  treachery  from  the  natives  in 
Persia.  The  instant  a  Russian  army  enter- 
ed it  from  the  west  it  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Persians.  With  common  activity  on 
the  part  of  Britain  amongst  the  numerous 
parties  existing  there,  armies  after  armies  in 
constant  communication  must  be  sent,  to  en- 
force supplies  ;  and  a  force  of  100,000  men 
would  require  60,000  more  to  support  its 
communications  and  awe  the  Persians. 
When  has  Russia  160,000  men  to  spare  for  a 
single  object  and  remote  aggression  ?  and 
where  the  means  of  transport  and  provision 
for  half  that  number?  Was  not  Paskevitch 
himself  in  considerable  difficulties  also  for 
transport  alone,  and  compelled  to  use  a  small 
force,  because  a  larger  one  could  not  be  mov- 
ed ;  and  this  on  the  frontier  only  ?  If  Persia 
can  supply  corn  and  cattle,  can  she  supply 
the  purchase- money?  Or  is  her  system  of 
administration  so  free  from  peculation  that 
large  sums  entrusted  to  her  commissariat  sys- 
tem would  ever  reach  their  destination  ?  They 
could  not,  even  under  the  long  systematized 
vigilance  of  the  late  acute  and  avaricious  shah. 
That  vigilant  prince  too,  was  fully  aware  that 
no  European  enemy  would  march  through 
his  dominions  ;  and  he  gratified  his  avarice 
and  kept  his  kingdom  secure  by  steadily  re- 
fusing to  improve  his  communications.  "  No, 
no  ;"  he  replied  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
deceased  Abbas  Meerza's  favourite  and 
singularly  dexterous  agent,  "we  Persians 
can  move  as  did  our  fathers,  but  the  infidels 
walk  only  in  straight  ways." 

*  See  Sultan  Mahmoud  and  Mahomet  Ali  Pacha, 
1835. 
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The  expedition  to  Herat,  certain  of  failure, 
if  it  denoted  the  superiority  of  Russian  ar- 
guments, has  proved  also  the  superiority  of 
British  judgment.  That  country  could  never 
be  brought  into  any  thing  more  than  a  nomi- 
nal or  temporary  submission  to  Persia  ;  and 
its  history  through  all  ages  proves  this  :  from 
the  time  of  the  heroes,  fabulous  or  otherwise, 
Zal  and  Rustam  ;  i.  e.  from  earliest  antiquity, 
there  was  always  an  independent  though 
submitted  rule  on  the  eastern  portion  of  Per- 
sia. AfFghanistan,  Candahar,  and  Segestan, 
to  the  north :  Belochistan,  Kerman,  and 
Mekran,  to  the  south ;  have  mountains  enough 
to  render  Western  India  tolerably  safe  on 
this  side  with  common  foresight  on  our  part. 
Russian  assailants  could  reach  it  only  by  a 
toilful  march,  and  great  incidental  losses,  and 
then  they  would  have  to  meet  troops  perfect- 
ly fresh  and  highly  disciplined. 

But  Tatary  offers  a  path  less  chimerical 
it  would  appear  :  and  Russia  from  the  Cas- 
pian by  a  hundred  routes  could  traverse  the 
ground  :  and  she  knows  this  well.  True  it  is 
she  knows  it ;  for  she  has  twice  most  carefully 
surveyed  every  inch  of  the  ground  in  both  a 
purely  scientific  and  a  military  view.  But 
what  assistance  can  she  calculate  upon  ? — 
none  whatever,  other  than  Persian  from  the 
north.  On  this  we  would  observe,  facts  show 
its  futility. 

The  Desert  tribes,  the  Turcomans,  have 
already  risen  to  repel  the  Persian  invasion  of 
their  land.  They  have  foiled  the  Persian 
already,  and  hale  him  always.  Always  his 
match,  they  are  often  his  superior ;  jealous 
of  his  power,  would  they  love  it  more  or  fear 
it  less,  because  backed  by  Russian  auxilia- 
ries? Their  part ;"  twfeiwty  taken,  and  de- 
clared. Five  hunc-ed  miles  from  Caspian  to 
Herat  alone,  is  a  long  line  of  communication. 

Tatary  is  quiescent,  rather  than  quiet ; 
there  are  no  robberies  on  a  great  scale 
to  be  committed,  so  we  hear  only  of  a 
refractory  khan  now  and  then.  Place  a  com- 
missariat in  their  way,  and  bribe  them  by 
gold  to  assist  its  operations,  they  will  freely 
supply  the  cattle,  receive  the  money,  and 
carry  off  both.  We  speak  from  no  conjectu- 
ral theory ;  from  no  general  rule  of  the 
character  of  nomade  tribes  ;  but  from  a  full 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  tribes  of  those 
countries,  acquired  by  years  of  residence 
among  them  as  a  native,  and  intimacy  with 
their  habits  and  feelings.  Will  any  one  say 
that  these  are  favourable  to  the  Russians? 
they  are  decidedly  adverse  to  them;  and 
from  the  mere  fact  of  the  closer  approxima- 
tion of  the  latter,  that  feeling  has  been  ag- 
gravated a  hundred  fold.  Where  would  be 
the  redress  against  a  chappow  or  a  foray  ; 


to  overtake  the  tireless  horses  of  Turkestan 
rode  by  their  native  masters,  and  who  go 
the  first  twelve  or  sixteen  miles  just  to  get 
into  their  wind  and  pace,  and  then  keep  on  for 
a  day  or  two  at  a  rate  that  defies  pursuit, 
scattering  over  the  deserts  :  and  how  long 
would  it  be  before  those  plunderers  inter- 
posed, egged  on  by  British  influence  and  gold 
against  the  invaders'  of  their  country  ;  scat- 
tered too  as  these  would  be  along  the  whole 
line  of  march,  in  a  district  utterly  incapable 
of  maintaining  them  itself,  and  thus  reduced 
to  depend  on  their  own  supplies  from  the 
rear,  when  a  single  successful  interruption 
would  destroy  the  means  of  an  army.  Can 
savages  be  bribed  into  a  steady  system  of 
morality  ?  And  if  they  can,  Britain,  whose 
Indian  power  is  too  remote  to  awaken  their 
jealousy,  has  more  means  of  bribing  them  to 
remain  as  they  are. 

Even  supposing  all  obstacles  surmounted, 
v.  hat  would  be  the  effect  of  a  single  defeat  to 
the  invaders,  or  a  rumour  of  it  even  ? 

The  idea  of  a  materially  efficient  Persian 
co-operation  along  the  north  sounds  formida- 
ble :  but  will  the  Affghans  suffer  it  in  the 
north  where  most  needed  ?  And  cannot 
Persia  be  invaded  from  the  south  by  a  hand- 
ful of  men  who  would  find  the  sea  provinces 
ready  and  eager  to  join  them.  Already  a 
slight  demonstration  has  called  out  competi- 
tors for  the  throne  :  a  dozen  parties  in  Per- 
sia itself  are  always  ready  for  an  outbreak 
whenever  opportunity  can  be  found ;  nor 
will  this  be  lessened  when  the  progress  of 
civilization  shall  have  got  so  far  as  to  allow 
the  sovereign  to  let  his  own  children  survive. 
Egypt  besides  eyes  Bagdad  with  desire  ;  and 
if  wrested  from  the  Turk,  her  natural  enemy, 
would  it  be  less  formidable  to  Persia  in  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptian?  If  Russia  seized 
Turkey  and  Constantinople*  could  she  move 
on  at  once  to  India  or  Persia  ? 

We  quote  Marshal  Marmont's  views  as 
to  the  possible  occupation  of  Constantino- 
ple. 

<c  I  have  already  shown  that  the  Russians 
may,  with  the  greatest  ease,  take  possession 
of  Constantinople,  not  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  sultan,  but  on  his  express  invitation. 
I  undertake  to  prove  now  that  the  occupation 
once  effected,  the  most  intimate  alliance  be- 
tween France,  England,  and  Austria,  the 
most  energetic  efforts  of  these  three  powers 
would  be  ineffectual  to  force  the  Russians  to 
evacuate  the  position  they  might  take  up  upon 
the  Dardanelles. 

"My  proof  is  based  on  the  following  hypo- 
thesis : — A  corps  d?  armee,  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  the  troops  assembled  from  the  Cri- 
mea, would  be  employed  in  the  Russian  oc- 
cupation ;  and  this  force,  it  may  be  positive- 


and  how  far  would  Cossack  or  Calmouk  ride !  ly  anticipated,  would  not  amount  to  less  than 
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sixty  thousand  men.    I  suppose,  then,  that 
this  force  would  be  distributed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — Ten  thousand  men  would  be 
posted   at  the  Dardanelles  :  a  strong  place, 
consisting  of  five  or  six  batteries,  flanked  by 
two  ibrts,  the  one  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  table-ground  Maltissi,  and  the  other  on 
the  height  which  commands  the  batteries  of 
Nagara,  would   be  constructed  on  that  site. 
Three  forts,  ampitheatrically  built  on  the 
European  side,  would  protect  its  batteries 
from  every  hostile  attack  by  land.  Ten  thou- 
sand men  would  be  encamped  on  the  heights 
of  Constantinople,  which  they  would  hold  in 
obedience,  whilst  several  vessels  of  war  would 
ride  at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  The  rest  of 
the  army,  that  is  to  say,  forty  thousand  men, 
would  be  encamped  at  Adrianople.    Eight- 
een or  twenty  towers  would  render  this  post 
unattackable.     The  army  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  men  posted  there  could  not  be 
shut  up,  and  would  hold  a  force  eighty  thou- 
sand strong  in  check.    To  complete  the  sys- 
tem of  occupation  and  defence,  I  suppose 
that  eighty  thousand  Russians  would  be  as- 
sembled  in   Moldavia  and   Walachia,  and 
that  their  advance-guard  would  be  on  the 
bank  of  the  Danube,  ready  to  cross  the  river ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  grand  Russian  army 
would  be  concentrated  between  Warsaw  and 
Cracow,  in  readiness  to  pass  the  Vistula. 

'*  I  ask  then,  what  could  the  triple  alliance 
J  have  mentioned  do  to  force  the  Russians  to 
evacuate  Constantinople  1  Supposing  a 
French  and  English  army  to  embark  for  the 
Dardanelles,  what  immense  preparations  and 
expense  would  attend  an  expedition  of  this 
kind  !  Thirty  or  forty  thousand  men  is  the 
greatest  force  that  could  well  he  destined  to 
such  a  purpose  ;  and  even  this  force  would 
probably  be  ill-organized  and  ill-equipped  ; 
the  cavalry  would  be  feeble,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  transport  a  great  number  of  horses 
to  a  distant  country  ;  artillery  the  same  ; 
and  smaller  field  pieces  would  be  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  necessities  of  the  war.  Fi- 
nally, this  army,  embarked  at  a  great  cost, 
would  arrive  slowly — its  march  would  be 
known — its  arrival  foreseen,  and  it  would 
have  to  confront  a  force  in  strong  positions, 
furnished  abundantly  with  all  things  neces- 
sary, and  capable  of  receiving  increase  and 
renovation  at  any  moment. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  fleets  of 
France  and  England  alone  be  called  into  ac- 
tion, the  hostile  operations  of  those  countries 
must  be  confined  to  a  blockade.  The  Rus- 
sian fleet,  however,  remaining  at  anchor, 
could  not  be  attacked,  yet  might  always  put 
to  sea,  and  command  an  engagement  at  any 
favourable  crisis. 

"  And  now  let  us  see  if  Austria  could  act 
more  effectively.  Supposing  an  Austrian 
army  were  to  enter  Servia,  after  passing  the 
Balkan,  the  fortified  camp  of  Adrianople 
would  outflank  this  army  on  the  south,  and 
suspend  its  offensive  operations  at  once. 
Whilst  manoeuvring  to  conquer  this  diffi- 
culty, the  army  of  Walachia  could  cross  the 
Danube,  and  force  the  Austrians  to  retro- 


grade. But  it  may  be  said,  that  a  second 
army  might  be  assembled  in  Transylvania  to 
oppose  the  offensive  march  of  the  Wala- 
chians,  either  by  a]direct  attack,  or  by  me- 
nacing their  flanks  or  rear.  The  mass  of 
Russian  troops,  however,  assembled  on  the 
Vistula  would,  by  reason  of  its  advanced  po- 
sition, oblige  the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian 
forces  to  remain  stationary  in  order  to  cover 
the  heart  of  the  monarchy,  and  even  the 
capital  itself.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
a  simple  disposition  of  the  Russian  troops, 
such  as  I  have  imagined,  would  altogether 
neutralize  the  offensive  operations  of  Austria. 

"  It  would  then  appear  necessary  that  a 
French  army  should  form  a  junction  with 
the  Austrian  army  to  attack  the  Russian  force 
in  Poland  ;  but  this  operation,  though  in 
a  scientific  sense  good,  is  hardly  feasible,  for 
reasons  superfluous  to  mention.  Besides, 
the  Russian  force  in  Poland  might  be  weak- 
ened without  much  injury  being  thereby 
done,  for  this  forco  would  not  be  necessary 
to  cover  the  capitals  of  the  empire.  Their 
distance  from  the  frontier  even  ensures  their 
safety. 

"  I  acknowledge,  nevertheless,  that  all 
the  military  advantages  I  have  pointed  out 
in  favour  of  the  Russians  belong  rather  to 
the  first  occupant.  If  indeed  a  French  and 
English  fleet  should  pass  the  Dardanelles 
and  arrive  at  Constantinople;  if  at  the 
same  time,  an  allied  army  of  French  and 
Austrians  should  seize  on  the  position  of 
Adrianople,  and  establish  there  a  fortified 
camp  of  which  I  have  spoken,  then  would 
the  Russians  have  immense  difficulties  to 
conquer  to  wrest  these  posts  from  their 
enemies.  Under  this  supposition,  the  Rus- 
sian fleet,  having  entered  Sebastapol, 
would  be  shut  up  there ;  and  if  any  army 
crossed  the  Balkan,  this  army  would  be 
exposed  to  confront  an  Austrian  force 
either  from  Transylvania,  marching  into 
Bessarabia,  or  from  Hungary,  marching 
into  Servia,  in  order  to  turn  the  flank  of 
the  Russian  army  which  would  be  in  Bul- 
garia. It  is  true,  that  in  case  of  an  offen- 
sive movement  on  the  part  of  the  Russians, 
a  large  force  would  be  previously  sent  in- 
to Transylvania,  which,  taking  up  a  posi- 
tion in  that  province,  would  cover  the  corps 
on  its  march  to  Constantinople.  This  ope- 
ration would  certainly  be  difficult,  but  it 
might  be  executed ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  operations  of  the  allied  armies, 
such  as  I  have  imagined  them,  under  the 
supposition  that  Russia  should  be  the  first 
occupant  of  Turkey,  would  be  nearly  im- 
possible, on  account  of  the  proximity  of 
Vienna :  unless,  indeed,not  only  the  French 
and  English  fleets  and  an  Austrian  army, 
and  perhaps  one  from  Prussia  should  be 
called  into  action  in  the  war.  But  the  ex- 
igencies imposed  on  Prussia  by  the  con- 
figuration of  her  territory  are  well  known, 
as  well  as  the  natural  tendencies  of  her  po- 
licy, which  might  perhaps  incline  her  to  an 
opposite  course." — Marmont,  vol.  ii.  pp.  123 
—127. 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Austria,  in 
the  Marshal's  opinion,  holds  the  power  of 
shutting  or  opening  the  gates  to  Russia. 
We  must  observe  that  he  speaks  only  in  a 
military  sense  ;  and  that  a  breath  to  Poland 
from  Austria,  would  create  a  formidable  di- 
version against  Russia  in  her  vital  part : 
would  Sweden  be  inactive,  and  passive  to  the 
loss  of  Finland,  then  1  Many,  and  amongst 
them  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  a  com- 
petent  and  unquestionable  judge  in  military 
surveys,  as  his  long  and  brilliant  services  so 
indubitably  proved,  hold  Constantinople  as 
assailable  even  in  the  possession  of  Russia. 

But  the  first  movement  of  Russia  in  ac- 
tive hostilities  would  awaken  the  hopes  of  the 
Poles,  and  her  whole  flank  would  be  exposed 
in  one  nearly  continuous  chain  through  Po- 
land, Gallicia,  and  Hungary,  Turkey,  the 
Southern  Russian  Cossacks,  Circassia,  Ar- 
menia and  the  Caucasus,  Afghanistan,  and 
Tatary  :  and  to  a  second  line,  of  Austria, 
Dalmatia,  Asia-Minor,  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
the  Persian  Gulph,  and  Indian  ocean's  coasts. 

To  those  who  fear  the  schemes  of  Russia, 
we  would  observe  that  her  internal  state  is 
in  itself  a  serious  bar  to  the  execution  of  gi- 
gantic projects,  independent  of  the  necessi- 
ty for  employing  her  large  military  force  in 
stations  along  her  whole  line.  The  resources 
of  the  country,  infinitely  increased  beyond 
that  wretched  period  for  her  finances  when 
Alexander  trusted  for  a  time  the  treasury  to 
Count  Nesselrode  because  he  could  rely  on 
no  other,  is  yet  barely  competent  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  country  ;  and  the  military 
forces  are  in  reality  still  far  inferior  to  their 
paper  amount.  The  former  fact  is  proved 
by  the  application  to  England  for  money  ex- 
pressly  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Poland. 

We  see  that  Lord  Londonderry  corrobo- 
rates our  statement. 

"  The  pamphlet  I  now  allude  to,  is  '  Rus- 
sia and  her  Acquisitions  in  1836.'  The  au- 
thor here  displays  a  gigantic  map,  and 
marks,  accurately  enough,  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Czars,  by  conquests,  treaties, 
or  treachery,  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  founds  upon  this  exhibited  sur- 
face of  continued  ambition,  the  certain  ar- 
gument that  the  same  course  must  still  be 
pursued,  in  defiance  of  any  changes  that 
time  and  experience  may  produce  in  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Russians,  or  of  the  guarantee 
afforded  by  the  personal  character  for  wis- 
dom and  prudence  of  the  existing  sovereign. 
I  disagree  as  much  in  the  inference  drawn  by 
this  latter  writer,  as  I  do  in  the  theories  of 
the  former.  The  very  circumstance  of*  the 
great  accessions  of  territory  produces,  >  at 
present,  an  undigested,  interior,  composed  of 
very  difficult  materials  to  ©rganise,in  /unity 
of  action.  To  make  this  mass  more  unman- 
ageable by  unnecessary  increase,   while  its 


component  parts  create,  even  now,  disquie- 
tude, and  demand  all  the  energies  of  the  gov- 
ernment, is  not  the  part  of  a  great  and  wise 
sovereign  ;  and  it  is  but  fair  and  just,  on  pas- 
sing a  positive  opinion  as  to  what  the  meas- 
ures of  Russia  will  be,  to  examine  the  re- 
cent acts  of  the  chief  whom  Providence 
has  placed  at  the  head  of  this  colossal  em- 
pire. 

'*  It  would  be  bold  to  predict  what  the  po- 
sition of  Russia  may  be  some  hundred  years 
hence.  Undoubtedly  the  rapid  progress  she 
has  made  in  civilization  and  improvement 
since  the  war  with  France,  and  since  her 
legions  were  transported  from  the  banks  of 
the  Volga,  the  Don,  and  the  Vistula,  to  those 
of  the  Seine,  surpasses  belief.  Since  1815, 
she  has  advanced  in  these  respects  at  least  a 
century.  The  practical  observation  which 
her  masses  of  men  made  on  the  cultivated 
states  and  territories  through  which  they  pas- 
sed ;  the  taste  which  was  thus  imbibed  for 
southern  luxuries ;  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions and  efforts  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
to  obtain  every  possible  advantage  for  his 
rising  empire, — all  conspired,  with  the  great 
genius,  industry,  and  talent  of  the  people,  to 
improve  Russia  in  a  singular  degree.  The 
golden  opportunity  of  the  long  peace  since 
1815  has  not  been  thrown  away  in  the  hands 
of  Alexander  and  Nicholas.  Indeed,  it  is 
wonderful  to  witness  how  greatly  the  latter 
has  availed  himself  of  all  the  foundations 
prepared  by  the  former ;  and  I  feel  assured 
that  those  who  descant  largely  in  the  British 
parliament,  on  the  situation  of  Russia,  would 
do  well  to  examine  the  country  in  the  de- 
tails, before  they  venture  on  statements 
which  their  ocular  observations  would  dis- 
prove. Russia,  in  my  opinion,  is  directing 
all  her  mighty  means  to  bring  to  perfection 
all  parts  of*  that  empire  which  acknowledge 
her  sway,  before  she  attempts  to  grapple 
with  more  extent  of  dominion.  Whether 
she  can  manage  and  govern  well  what  she 
possesses,  is  n  primary  question ;  to  seize 
upon  more  before  this  is  ascertained  would 
greatly  endanger  what  exists." — Londonderry, 
vbl.  i.  pp.  158—160. 

This  is  the  place  perhaps  for  another  ex- 
tract from  the  same  writer  :  the  distinguished 
activity  and  military  judgment  of  the  noble 
marquess  through  the  long  period  of  the  late 
war,  and  most  undeniably  shown  in  the  in- 
terference by  which  he  compelled  the  reluc- 
tant Crown-Prince  of  Sweden,  Bernadotte, 
to  fight  and  win  the  victory  of  Gros  Beren, 
near  Leipsic,  when  victory  was  most  wanted ; 
entitle  his  opinion  to  high  value. 

{4  In  giving  these  sentiments,  I  know  I  differ 
from  much  higher  authorities  :  amongst  the 
rest  Marshal  Marmont,  who  in  his  tour  in 
Hungary*  Transylvania,  Southern  Russia, 
Turkey,  &c.,  has  broadly  laid  it  down,  not 
only  that  the  Russians  with  the  greatest  ease 
can  take  possession  of  Constantinople,  but  he 
also  offers  to  prove,  that  the  occupation  once 
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Turkey,  Cir cassia,  Persia,  and  Hindostan, 
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effected,  the  most  intimate  alliance  of  France, 
England,  and  Austria,  could  not  force  the 
Russians  to   evacuate  it.     The  marshal  then 
enters  upon  the  long  military  hypothesis  on 
which  his  reasoning  is  based.     Far  be  it  from 
me  to  follow  this,  probably,  well- digested  pro- 
fessional treatise  ;  but  my  simple  question  is, 
how  is  Russia  now,  or  at  any  future  time  with- 
in the  next  century,  to  supply  the  means  and 
the  sinews  of  war  for  such  an  undertaking  1 
What  would  be  easy  and  light  to  the  finan- 
cial means  of  such  a  triple  alliance  against 
her,  would  be  impracticable  for  Russia  alone; 
and  both  the  nation  and  its  chief,  I  believe, 
are  fully  aware  of  this  impossibility.    The 
marshal,  however,    sums   up  his  reasoning 
by  two  considerations,  which  he  admits  have 
their  value  against  the  opinions  he  delivers. 
First,  he  says,  that  all  the  advantages  he 
points  out  in  favour  of  the  Russians  belong 
to  the  first  occupant ;  that  is  to  say,  if  our 
combined  fleet  passed  the  Dardanelles  and 
arrived  first  at  Constantinople,  and  if  with  an 
army  we  could  then  occupy  Adrianople  with 
a  fortified  camp,   the  Russians  would  have 
immense  difficulties  to  overcome.     The  pro- 
bability is,  however,  we  should  pass  the  Dar- 
danelles before  any  fleet  of  Russia  could  be 
in  force  there ;  and,  without  debarkation  of 
land  troops  for  a  fortified  camp  at  Adriano- 
ple, 1  think  the  Russians  would  hardly  take 
possession  of  Constantinople  in  presence  of 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  England. 
*'  Secondly,  the  marshal   considers  that 
Prussia  would  probably  be  inclined  to  adopt 
the  Russian  side  of  the  question ;  but  if  she 
did  not,  he  conceives  this  might  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  forces  Prussia  might  bring 
into  the  field,  and  the  manner  she  might  aid 
the  military  operations. 

"  For  both  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  deductions  the  marshal  has  made 
are  adverse  to  the  interests  and  powers  of  a 
resisting  triple  alliance." — Londonderry,  vol.  i. 
pp.  161—162. 

We  may  notice  upon  this  point,  independ- 
ent of  the  support  afforded  to  our  own  opi- 
nions by  the  noble  writer,  that  these  and 
similar  considerations  have  already  been 
made  by  the  Austrian  government.  There 
are  also  one  or  two  additional  facts  to  which 
we  would  call  attention. 

Whatever  might  be  the  monied  deficien- 
cies of  Austria  herself,  these  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity  would  be  supplied  by  England.  The 
latter  also  could  easily  furnish  Poland  with 
all  the  means  requisite  for  aggression  if  de- 
sirable, and  this  by  the  Adriatic.  Her  fleets 
also  could  assist  Sweden  and  menace  the 
Baltic  on  the  north  side  ;  creating  a  diver- 
sion  against  Prussia,  if  disposed  to  assist  her 
gigantic  northern  neighbour.  Prussia  how- 
ever must  be  on  the  side  that  can  secure  to 
her  Posen,  or  give  her  an  equivalent  for  it. 

Of  Poland  we  have  already  spoken  much. 
We  may  add,  that  a  nation  that  has  once  had 
a  kingdom,  never  forgets  it,  any  more  than  a 


ruined  housekeeper  his  home,  even  amid  the 
gentle  joys  of  a  workhouse.  The  Jews  are 
an  instance  of  the  fact. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  well-turned  sentence 
for  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  call  the  Dar- 
danelles the  "  key  of  his  own  house."  He 
should  rather  have  said  of  his  neighbour's. 
Extending  along  two  sides  of  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Russian  empire  can  have  no  more  to  fear 
from  fleets  than  France,  Spain,  or  any  other 
power  that  has  a  maritime  coast.  She  how- 
ever has  more  to  gain  from  Turkey  friendly 
and  allied,  than  dependent  and  despoiled.  If 
Constantinople  were  seized,  the  Sultan  dri- 
ven to  Asia  would  be  a  formidable  enemy 
whenever  Russia  was  elsewhere  employed, 
and  a  point  of  support  for  eastern  operations 
against  her.  If  Russia  then  advanced  through 
Persia  to  India,  from  Turkey  she  would  never 
be  safe  ;  of  Persia  never  secure. 

Nearly  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Cau- 
casian districts,  reluctant  as  these  are  known 
to  be  to  any  civilised  or  systematic  rule. 

The  Russian  government  is  imitating  the 
Austrian  formation  of  military  colonies  on  a 
dangerous  frontier  :  but  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  Servian,  &c.  and  the 
Caucasian  and  Circassian,  though  the  step 
is  certainly  calculated  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  Russian  power  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Caspian.  Military  colonies  are  to  be  es- 
tablished in  those  provinces,  viz.  on  this  side 
of  the  Caucasus,  to  the  west  and  south  of  the 
Terek  and  the  north  of  the  Kuban,  and  be. 
yond  the  Caucasus,  in  the  province  of  Osba- 
rek  ;  and  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
in  Imeretia  and  Abassia,  as  far  as  the  fortress 
of  Gagry ;  that  is,  all  round  the  country  of 
the  Circassians  and  the  other  tribes  not  yet 
subdued,  who  live  in  the  mountains  to  the 
east  of  the  Black  Sea,  southwards  from  the 
Kuban  to  Gagry.  The  subjection  of  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Kuban,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  military  colonies  there,  is  kept  in 
view.  The  Petersburgh  Journal  publishes  a 
part  of  the  resolution,  dated  Teflis,  October 
10, 1837,  and  will  continue  it.  The  number 
of  families  of  Russian  soldiers  to  be  settled 
there  is  fixed  at  2,000,  of  which  500  are  to 
go  there  this  year.  For  this  purpose  married 
soldiers  from  the  several  corps  of  the  army, 
who  possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  and 
have  served  fifteen  years,  will  be  discharged 
from  their  regiments  and  settled  in  the  mili- 
tary colonies. 

Any  operations  far  up  the  Caspian  must 
include,  for  safety  in  its  line  of  operations,  the 
districts  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva.  They  are 
refractory  enough.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
imagined  that  a  Russian  expedition  to  chas- 
tise the  insolence  of  these  Tatars  is  neces- 
sarily a  movement  upon  India.     Few  but 
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those  conversant  with  these  predatory  tribes 
can  have  a  conception  of  their  eternal  ra- 
vage and  murderous  and  wanton  outrages. 
The  Russian  government  is  bound  to  give 
protection  to  his  own  subjects  engaged  in 
commerce,  too  often  so  infamously  treated  by 
these  detestable  and  faithless  savages. 

It  is  indeed  to  form  a  barrier  against  their 
southern  races  that  Persia  has  been  encou- 
raged to  move  eastward  to  Khorassan  ;  but 
had  those  who  talk  of  Russian  aggression 
and  influence  really  witnessed  the  deplorable 
scenes  of  Tatar  inroad,  they  would  confess 
that  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  Persia  were 
loudly  called  for  by  the  state  of  her  domi- 
nions in  that  quarter  ;  and,  if  tranquillized, 
Russian  products  would  be  largely  consum- 
ed in  that  portion  of  Asia.  The  Persian 
failure,  and  the  intention  of  applying  for 
Russian  aid,  only  show  the  strength  of  the 
obstacles  the  latter  power  must  encounter, 
even  in  the  outset  of  her  Quixotic  march  to 
Hindostan. 

Of  India  and  its  peculiar  position  we  have 
no  room  to  speak  largely  here.  We  can 
only  for  the  present  observe  that  not  only  is 
it  unthreatened  by  any  danger  from  the  West, 
but  that  all  fears  upon  this  subject  will  be 
probably  set  at  rest  by  our  recent  enlighten- 
ed Eastern  policy,  that  bids  fair  to  get  rid  of 
the  apprehensions  respecting  those  domin- 
ions, by  getting  rid  of  the  dominions  alto- 
gether. 

To  return  to  the  main  question. 

The  position  then  of  Russia  is  purely,  in 
an  open  sense,  commercial.  She  is  anxious 
for  the  trade  of  Asia  internally  :  and  by  clos- 
ing her  dominions  to  British  goods  so  supe- 
rior to  her  own  manufacture,  as  in  cotton, 
iron,  &c.  she  secures  the  market  for  these, 
and  her  Uralian  and  other  produce — Circas- 
sia,  if  obtained,  barring  the  transit  for  Eng- 
land through  the  Black  Sea  into  the  interior 


ment  of  this  article,  are  under  a  ceaseless 
moral  necessity  of  conquest  and  progession 
over  barbarians. 

Still  with  every  pacific  disposition,  we  hold 
the  opinion  and  can  maintain  it,  by  facts  little 
known  to  the  public  at  large,  that  Russia  in 
her  recent  courses  has  committed  herself,  if 
opportunity  were  wished  for  it,  to  all  tho 
chances  of  war  ;  and  this  by  her  errors  of 
greediness,  perfidy,  and  assumption,  in  many 
instances  within  the  last  few  years. 

Of  her  power  ani  projects  we  entertain  no 
dread,  even  without  the  necessity  of  running 
to  arms. 


Exposicion  del  Tratado  di  Paucarpata  en 
Peru.  Expose  of  the  Treaty  of  Paucar- 
pata, and  Events  connected  with  it.  Lima. 
London.     1838. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  well  known 
to  the  diplomatic  and  literary  world  as  the 
most  active  member  of  the  former  body  con- 
nected with  the  latter,  by  his  incessant  vigi- 
lance over  the  interests  committed  to  his  care. 
Not  a  decree,  ordinance,  bulletin,  or  state 
paper,  of  any  kind,  is  ever  issued  on  any 
thing  that  can  any  way  be  construed  to  refer 
to  his  country,  not  the  least  piece  of  intelli- 
gence is  noticed  by  a  casual  remark,  even  in 
the  daily  journals  of  any  nation,  to  impugn 
his  own,  but  he  stands  forward  the  ready 
and  able  champion  for  her  vindication 
through  the  same  channel  by  which  she  was 
assailed.  Were  other  ministers  as  indefati- 
gable, the  world  would  be  one  great,  and  it 
may  with  justice  be  added,  able  pamphlet  on 
foreign  affairs.  The  literary  expenses  of 
the  Peruvian  government  must  be  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  complete  refuta- 


of  Tatary.     The   Indus,   however,  opens  a !  tion  of  the  state  papers  it  undertakes  to  an- 
vvide  field  for  commerce,  and  for  transit  into  I  swer,  and  a    vindication  of  the  chief  of  the 


Tatary  also. 

We  have  much  to  add  hereafter,  upon  all 
the  subjects  we  have  touched  upon,  and  India 
especially. 

Russian  aggrandizement,  we  repeat,  is  now 
driven  into  the  bounds  of  commercial  ad- 
vance ;  and  vigilance  will  retain  it  there. 
Of  her  territorial  acquisitions  we  can  scarce- 
ly have  a  right  to  complain,  who  have  ad- 
vanced along  India  by  infinitely  worse  steps 
— of  late,  at  least  :  but  Russia  can  show 
nothing  to  equal  our  own  senseless  treachery 
in  that  quarter.  This  instance  of  British 
colonial  possessions,  and  the  present  case  of 
the  United  States  against  the  Cherokee  and 
Seminole  Indians,  prove  that  civilized  states, 
as  we  laboured  to  show  at   the   commence- 


Peru-Bolivian  Federation  ;  and  as  the  recent 
triumphs  of  his  arms  over  both  antagonists 
evince  his  moderation  and  talents,  they  form 
the  best,  and  a  complete,  support  of  the  state- 
ments of  this  pamphlet. 


Kjobenhavn  og  dets  Omegn.  Kopenha- 
gen  und  Helsingoer  mit  Umgegend  und 
historicher  Beschriebung,  auf  ddnisch. 
(Copenhagen  and  Helsinger  with  the  Envi- 
rons ;  and  historical  Descriptions  ;  from  the 
Danish.)  4to.  A  very  interesting  volume, 
and  full  of  plates,  views,  plans,  and  elevations, 
giving  a  most  complete  idea  of  scenes  but 
little  known  generally  to  Englishmen. 


MISCELLANEOUS    LITERARY   NOTICES. 


FRANCE. 

The  Journal  de  Paris  informs  us,  that 
the  demand  for  stamps  has  been  so  great 
this  year  that  the  provision  made  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  last  two  months  of 
this  year  has  been  already  entered  upon, 
and  what  remains  will  not  be  sufficient. 
The  quantity  of  paper  required  for  stamps 
has  generally  amounted  to  45,000  reams, 
but  an  extraordinary  supply  has  been 
ordered  and  it  is  expected  that  the  next 
contract  will  be  to  the  amount  of  75,000 
reams. 

A  letter  from  an  officer  on  board  the 
ZeU,  second  ship,  under  the  expedition 
of  Captain  Dumont  D'Urville,  repeats  the 
accounts  already  given  by  other  officers 
of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  follow- 
ing the  line  of  antarctic  ice-fields,  and  by 
additional  details,  showing  the  severe 
labours  of  the  crews. 

The  first  volume  is  published  of  M. 
Chevalier's  great  work  entitled  Des  In- 
Urets  en  France,  which  is  to  treat  of  three 
subjects  :— 1.  Land  and  Water  Communi- 
cation; 2.  Institution  of  Banks;  and  3. 
Education.  The  first  subject  is  complete 
in  the  first  volume. 

M.  Didron,  secretary  to  the  Historical 
Committee  of  Arts  and  Monuments,  has  dis- 
covered in  a  MS.  of  Rheims,  of  thel3lh  cen- 
tury, some  architectural  drawings  consisting 
of  two  facades  of  a  cathedral,  a.  plan,  &c. 
The  discovery  will  prove  of  considerable  im- 
portance should  there  be  any  foundation  for 
Mr.  Didron's  supposition  that  the  cathedrals 
of'Laon,  Amiens,  Noyon,  and  Rheims,  have 
been  constructed  on  the  model  of  these 
drawings. 

Victor  Cousin  is  printing  the  last  volume  of 
his  translation  of  Plato. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  days  fol- 
lowing, (it  !  j  v  s  not  previously  been 
disposed  or.,  us  wo  say,  by  pri- 


vate contract,)  the  extensive  collection  of 
charters  and  other  historical  documents  of 
the  late  Baron  de  Joursanvault  will  be  put  to 
the  hammer.  The  catalogue,  published  by 
Techener  of  Paris,  forms  two  tolerably  large 
volumes  in  8vo.  (small  print),  and  contains 
nearly  three  thousand  seven  hundred  arti- 
cles. The  whole  number  of  separate  docu- 
ments is  said  to  amount  to  about  80,000.  The 
main  body  of  the  Anglo-French  charters  be- 
longing to  this  collection  was  bought  by  the 
English  government  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  :  but 
there  are  still  left  some  valuable  documents 
relating  to  the  English  wTars  in  France  during 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 

The  Commission  Historique  has  recently  pub- 
lished the  second  volume  of  the  Metrical 
Chronicle  of  Normandy,  by  Benoit,  (an  An- 
glo-Norman poet  of  the  12th  century),  and 
two  volumes  of  the  Relations  of  the  Affairs  of 
France  sent  home  by  the  Venetian  Ambassa- 
dors during  the  16th  century. 

M.  Percier,  the  architect,  to  whom,  in  con- 
junction with  M.  Fontaine,  France  owes 
most  of  her  public  monuments  during  the  em- 
pire, died  in  September,  at  his  apartments 
in  the  Louvre.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour  and  of  the  Institute. 

M.  Percier  bequeathed  150,000  frs.  to  l'E- 
cole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

The  exhibition  for  the  grand  prize  of  sculp- 
ture at  the  Ecole  Royale  des  Beaux  Arts, 
took  place  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of 
September.  Only  six  specimens  were  exhi- 
bited and  not  very  good. 

Mustapha  ben  Ismael,  ex-Bey  of  Tleme- 
cen,  has  been  offended  with  his' African  ser- 
vants, who,  since  their  arrival  in  France, 
have  taken  to  speaking  aloud  in  the  presence 
of  their  master,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
Koran.  The  most  loquacious  was  punished 
with  25  blows  of  a  rattan  before  his  comrades 
as  an  example. 
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The  bronze  statue  of  Henri  IV.  has  been 
presented  by  the  King  to  the  town  of  Pau.  It 
is  to  be  erected  in  the  Place  Royale  of  that 
town,  and  the  money  subscribed  for  the  sta- 
tue itself  by  individuals  will  now  be  expend- 
ed on  the  pedestal,  which  is  of  Pyrenean 
marble. 

The  celebrated  Pergamena  Vase,  present- 
ed to  the  King  by  Sultan  Mahmoud,  has  been 
placed  in  one  of  the  Saloons  of  the  Egyptian 
Museum  in  the  Louvre. 

A  French  lady  named  Dangeville,  said  to 
be  sister  of  the  Deputy  for  the  department  of 
the  Ain,  ascended  to  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  on  the  4th  instant.  * 

The  Bayaderes.— The  countenance  of 
Soundiron  is  of  so  attractive  a  kind  that  it  is 
difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  it,  her  eyes  of 
sparkling  black  in  the  midst  of  a  bluish  ena- 
mel, dart  forth  looks  enough  to  turn  the 
brains  of  a  saint ;  the  art  of  ogling  is  quite 
in  its  infancy  with  us  ;  and  all  the  coquettes 
of  Paris  will  be  for  taking  lessons  of  the 
sprightly  Soundiron.  She  will  be  a  profes- 
sor of  the  first  water  of  the  art  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  eyes.  Amany's  countenance  is 
mildness  itself,  her  smile  is  candid  and  pen- 
sive at  the  same  time  ;  she  is  tall  and  straight 
like  a  palm  tree  ;  she  is  eighteen,  Soundiron 
is  only  fourteen.  Little  Veydon,  aged  six, 
looks  like  a  little  devil.  Rangin  bears  some 
resemblance  to  Soundiron,  without  being  her 
equal. 

The  Academy  of  Besancon  has  proposed  a 
prize  of  300  frs.  for  the  best  treatise  on  the 
Observation  of  the  Sabbath,  as  affecting  pub- 
lic health,  morality,  and  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  families  and  citizens. 

A  company  is  said,  by  the  Rouen  Journals, 
to  be  forming  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
ship  Telemaque,  sunk  about  50  years  ago,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  near  Quillebceuf, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  contain  specie  and 
plate  to  a  great  amount,  as  well  as  other  va- 
luables, among  which  is  a  necklace  that  be- 
longed to  Marie  Antoinette.  A  painting  by 
Raphael  is  also  believed  to  have  been  on 
board. 

We  learn  from  the  Gazette  Musicale,  that 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  have  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  me- 
rits of  the  new  mechanism,  invented  in  Eng- 
land, for  changing  the  scenery  and  decora- 
tions of  the  stage,  with  a  view  to  its  adoption 
in  the  Parisian  theatres.  We  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  (as  has  often  happened  be- 
fore )  this  English  invention  first  carried  into 
practical  execution  in  France. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  autographs  at  Paris,  be- 
longing to  a  M.  de  Monmorque,  some  fetch- 
ed the  following  prices  : — Boileau  170  frcs., 
Fenelon  110  frcs.,  Lafontaine  320  frcs.  Ra- 
cine 175  frcs.  and  Tasso  400  frcs. 

The  transportation  and  purchase  of  the 
Obelisk  of  Luxoor  has  cost  the  French  go- 
vernment above  1,700,000  francs. 

*  We  understand  it  had  been  performed  by  two 
English  travellers  more  than  twelve  months  be- 
fore. 


Parts. — Hidden  treasures  to  the  amount  of 
22,000,000  fr.  are  said  to  have  been  discover- 
ed in  the  vaults  of  the  Tuileries.  M.  de  Scho- 
nen,  who  was  employed  in  liquidating  the 
expenses  of  Charles  X.'s  household  in  1823, 
first  received  intimation  of  the  existence  of 
this  treasure,  and  a  locksmith,  Cretu,  is  said 
to  have  made  several  iron  chests  for  Louis 
XVI.,  which  have  never  been  found  or  heard 
of  since  his  death.  Hence  it  is  presumed  that 
the  property  was  his. 

M.  Tripet,  florist,  to  whom  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  200  new  varieties  of  the  tulip,  died 
recently  in  France. 

At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences,  Morales  et  Politiques,  Dr.  Viller- 
me  communicated  an  authentic  return  of  the 
population  of  Russia,  furnished  by  M.  Meyen- 
dorff.  From  hence  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  females,  which  in  former  censuses 
was  never  ascertained,  but  put  down  at  dou- 
ble that  of  males,  is  32,023,000.  The  total 
number  of  inhabitants  of  European  Russia  is 
61,000,000  exclusive  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces,  and  Caucasian  provinces.  That  of 
Russian  Poland  is  4,200,000. 

A  letter  from  Tours  states  that  the  poet  Be- 
ranger,  having,  in  compliance  with  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends  at  Paris,  resolved  to 
leave  his  retreat  in  that  town  and  return  to 
the  capital,  the  Literary  Society  of  Tours  in- 
tends to  present  him  with  a  gold  medal  worth 
2,000  francs. 

The  poet,  however,  has  determined  to  re- 
main. 

M.  Jules  Janin,  the  well  known  feuilletonist 
of  the  Debats,  purchased  two  tickets  in  a  lot- 
tery during  his  recent  tour  in  Italy,  and  has 
just  received  the  pleasing  information  that 
one  of  them  has  come  up  a  prize,  making  him 
owner  of  the  Villa  Lazzerini,  one  of  thy  finest 
dwellings  in  the  environs  of  Lucca. 

The  building  for  the  new  Chamber  of 
Peers,  at  the  Luxembourg  palace,  proceeds 
rapidly,  more  than  half  having  been  raised 
to  the  parapet,  and  ready  for  the  framework 
of  the  roof.  The  walls  too  of  the  Eastern 
Pavilion  will  be  ready  before  the  winter. 

The  Opera  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  by  M. 
Berlioz  (who  married  Miss  Smithson)  did  not 
succeed  as  expected.  It  is  considered  to 
have  too  many  harmonies  and  too  few  melo- 
dies. 

Madame  Chazal  (Flora  Tristan)  has  been 
shot  by  her  husband,  but  is  fast  recovering. 

The  Prince  de  Moscwa,  and  Edgar  Ney 
his  brother,  with  five  guides,  ascended,  on 
the  11th  instant,  the  second  highest  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

The  Sixth  session  of  the  Scientific 
Congress  at  Claremont  met  on  the  3rd 
September. 


BELGIUM. 

It  is  said  that  a  great  change  is  to  be 
made  in  the  organization  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  ;  that  the  course  of  study  will 
be  transferred  to  Louvain,  and  that  the 
missionaries  will  reside  at  Ghent. 
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King  Leopold  has  encouraged  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  Flemish  literature 
in  Belgium,  thinking,  it  is  said,  a  German 
nationality  conducive  to  independence  of 
France. 


GERMANY. 

The  first  representation  of  a  new  opera, 
in  three  acts,  by  Lindpainter,  entitled  Die 
Macht  des  Liedes  (The  Power  of  Music)  at 
Weimar,  has  met  with  great  success.  A 
petit  opera,  in  one  act,  by  Henri  Rotsch, 
Die  Entfahrung  in  Duplo  (The  Double 
Elopement),  has  been  equally  well  receiv- 
ed, and  is  likely  to  become  popular. 


BOHEMIA. 

Bohemian  Literature. — Several  new 
parts  of  Jungmann's  Bohemian  Dictionary 
have  been  published  lately;  also  the  com- 
pletion of  the  historical  part  of  "Bohemian 
Antiquities;"  and  a  Statistic  of  the  Austrian 
Monarchy.  An  annual  has  been  published 
for  1838,  in  the  Bohemian  language  enti 


covered  that  the  far-famed  Maid  of  Or- 
leans, was  of  the  ancient  family  of  Ghis- 
lieri  of  that  city,  and  was  in  fact  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  celebrated  Ferrari te  Ghislieri, 
who  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Bologna  in 
1401,  when  John  Bentivoglio  usurped  the 
sovereign  power  of  that  republic.  The 
Venice  Gazette  of  the  14th  ult.  published 
the  documents  produced  by  M.  Marzano 
in  support  of  his  opinion. 

The  family  of  the  Doria  Pamfiliare  pro- 
prietors of  a  college  at  Rome,  founded  by 
Innocent  X.  for  the  education  of  priests. 
It  contains  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
MSS.,  commencing  as  early  as  Clement 
VII.,  enclosed  in  closets  carefully  locked. 
Lately  a  part  of  the  correspondence  of 
this  Pope  with  his  Nuncios  in  Spain,  was 
found  at  the  shop  of  a  porkman,  who  used 
it  as  waste  paper.  The  alarm  was  given, 
and  28  closets  were  found  empty.  Profes- 
sor Sarti  was  immediately  ordered  to 
search  all  the  shops  in  the  city ;  the  con- 
tents of  seven  closets  were  thus  recovered. 

The  tenth  part  of  the  "  Reale  Galleria 
de  Torino,  illustrata  da  Alberto  d'Azeglio, 
dedicata  &  S.  M.  il  Re  Carlo  Alberto,"  has 
just  appeared,  and  completes  the  first  vol- 
ume.   It  contains  about  40  pictures  from 


tied    "The    Spring,   an   Annual    for   the  ,tne  first  schools  of  Italy,  Flanders,Holland, 
Blooming  World,"  edited  by  Pospischil.      jsPaill>  &c->  and  engraved  in  a  highly  su- 

I  perior  style  by  the  most  celebrated  artists 

I  of  Italy. 

The  literary  world  of  Upper  Italy  has 
PRUSSIA.  j  experienced  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of 

!  Carlo  Boucheron,  the  principal  promoter 
Adalbert  Von  Chamisso,  one  of  the  most  \1M&  guardian  of  Roman  literature  in  Italy, 
popular  modern  poets  of  Germany,  died  .  He  wrote  the  language  of  Cicero.  Virgil, 
some  days  ago  at  Berlin.  ■  He  was  buried  and  Tacitus  with  as  much  fluency  as  his 
on  the  23rd  ult.,  by  the  side  of  his  deceas-  J  mother  tongue,  of  which  his  Biographies 
ed  wife,  who  preceded  him  only  by  a  few  !  of  Caluso  and  Priocca  afford  ample  proof, 
months.  The  "  Bibliotheca  Italiana"  has  lost  one 

According  to  the  last  census,  taken  at!  of  its  editors,  Dr.  Robestino  Gironi,  who 
the  end  of  1837,  the  entire  population  of  (died  in  the  spring.  To  his  industry  and 
Prussia  amounted  to  14,098,125  souls;  of  I  co-operation  it  principally  owes  its  celeb- 
which  there   were  Protestants  8,604,748,  jrity.    Carlini,  Fumagalli,  and  Brugnatelli 


Catholics  (very  probably  underated)  5,294,- 
003,  Jews*  183,578,  the  rest  being  Greeks, 
and  especially  Mennonites.  The  distinc. 
tion  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  new 
Prussian  religion  has  been  very  cleverly 


still  remain  as  editors,  but  they  will  find  it 
difficult  to  supply  the  place  of  Gironi.  He 
was  born  on  the  24th  of  October,  1769. 
Through  the  patronage  of  the  minister  for 
home  affairs,  he  received  a  situation  in  the 


levelled  in  this  census,  though  it  continues  'library  of  Brera,  to  which  he  was  after- 
to  exist.  |  wards  (1817)   elected   librarian.    His  la- 

Berlin,  Aug.  27. — Three  Persians  have  !  bours  for  the  periodical" press,  particularly 
lately  been  here  who  mean  to  go  to  Lon- 1  for  the  "Bibliotheca  Italiana"  and  the  "Poli- 
don  to  obtain  a  great  number  of  Bibles  in  I  grafo."  prevented  him  from  undertaking 
the   Chaldee   tongue.      They   speak  only  i  any  extensive  scientific  works,  but  his  ex- 


Persian,  and  cannot  make  themselves  un 
derstood  by  any  body  here,  as  none  of  the 
literati  speak  Persian.  They  are  very 
poor,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  make 
a  collection  to  defray  their  expenses. 


ITALY. 


M.  Marzano  has  announced,  in  the  Ve- 
nice journals,  that  investigating  the  ar- 
chives of  the  city  of  Bologna  he  lias  dis- 1  ris,  G.  &  P.  Jari,  and  Berteri ;  Mineralogy 

vol.  xxir.  16 


planations  to  "  Illustratione  della  Pinaco- 
teca  di  Brera"  and  to  Ferrario's  "Costu- 
mi,"  which  treats  on  Greece,  Spain,  apd 
Portugal,  proved  the  extent  and  applica- 
tion of  his  knowledge.  He  united  to  the 
above  good  qualities  a  most  amiable  dis- 
position which  makes  his  Joss  more  severe 
to  his  numerous  friends. 

The  Academy  of  Science  at  Turin  has 
published  its  3Sth  and  39th  volumes,  for 
1835  and  1836  ;  they  contain  the  following 
valuable  contributions  : — Botany,  by  Mor- 
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by  Marmora  and  Sismonda ;  Astronomy, 
by  Plana  ;  Chemistry,  by  Cavini  and  Av- 
ogadro  ;  Mechanics,  by  Botto. 

The  Abbe  Lacordaire  is  at  Rome,  ne- 
gotiating the  re-establishment  of  the  order 
of  Dominicans. 


RUSSIA. 

Between  16th  December,  1835,  and  9th 
March,  1838,  twenty-three  companies  or 
associations  were  formed  in  Russia  for 
different  enterprizes,  and  brought  into  cir- 
culation 32,000,000  roubles  or  128,000,000 
francs.  Upwards  of  fifty  grants  have  been 
made,  putting  into  circulation  3,000,000 
roubles  or  12,000,000  francs  more. 

A  complete  collection  of  minerals  pecu- 
»  liar  to  Russia  and  Siberia,  comprising  930 
specimens,  has  been  presented  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  to  a  Natural  History  Socie- 
ty in  the  North  of  England,  to  be  delivered 
free  of  all  charge. 


POLAND. 

General  Schypoff,  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  Director  of  Public  Institutions  in 
Poland,  has  lately  published  at  Warsaw 
the  following  decree  : — "  1.  Neither  the 
male  nor  female  citizens  or  peasants 
of  Poland  shall  wear  the  Cracovianor  Ma- 
zovian  costume,  but  Russian  dresses  of 
dark  colours.  4.  A  premium  of  one  rouble 
will  be  given  to  each  person  who  shall 
promptly  submit  to  these  regulations. 
Those  who  refuse  to  comply  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  whipping.  5.  This  reform  in 
costume  must  be  completed  by  1st  Janua- 
ry, 1839." 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  restored  to 
Count  Fredro,  the  Polish  dramatist,  the 
possession  of  his  estates  in  that  country. 


GREECE. 

Of  the  3,000  copies  of  "The  Prophecies 
of  Agathangalo,"very  few  remain  unsold  ; 
they  predict  the  fall  of  the  present  (Bavari- 
an) dynasty,  and  its  replacement  by  a  race 
of  fair  people. 


TURKEY. 

in  Constantinople  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
but  new  buildings  erected  or  erecting — 
here  a  mosque,  there  a  palace,  now  a  cus- 
tom-house, and  then  a  succession  of  man- 
ufactories and  warehouses.  It  is  a  popu- 
lar belief  that  the  Sultan  indulges  in  this 
taste  for  building  in  consequence  of  a 
prophecy,  that  he  will  lose  his  life  as  soon 


as  he  ceases  from  such  undertakings.  At 
this  time  the  very  magnificent  naval 
school  at  Kassim  Tacha  is  being  erected; 
and  also  a  saw-mill  moved  by  steam  en- 
gines for  boring  cannon  and  musquet  bar- 
rels is  nearly  finished.  The  Galata  Sera- 
glio will  shortly  be  converted  into  a  fine 
college ;  and  we  must  not  omit  the  lazaret- 
to just  commenced  on  the  Calcedonian 
promontory.  The  port  of  this  ancient 
town,  Calcedon,  has  been  cleared,  and  the 
wall,  which  has  been  in  a  dilapidated  state, 
is  now  restoring.  A  theatre  for  Europeans 
is  in  contemplation  at  Constantinople.  It 
is  to  be  raised  by  a  company  with  500 
shares  of6000  piastres  each. 


PERSIA. 

Dr.  Barrachen,  appointed  by  the  French 
government  to  the  scientific  and  commer- 
cial mission  of  Persia,  reached  Smyrna 
the  24th  March. 


SYRIA. 

Amongst  the  plunder  taken  from  the 
Druses  were  several  of  their  religious 
books  and  some  interesting  MSS.  relative 
to  their  dogmas,  creed,  and  system  of  mo- 
rality amongst  themselves  and  towards 
other  sects ;  also  a  catechism  which  ap- 
pears to  be  an  exact  abridgment  of  their 
doctrines,  and  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Clot  Bey,  contains  much  more  than  has 
been  published  in  M.  de  Sacy's  work  on 
their  religion. 


HINDOSTAN. 

A  Prospectus  is  published  of  a  plan  for 
lighting  Calcutta  with  gas. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer  has  just  heen  trans- 
lated into  Sanscrit. 

Important  Historical  Discoveries  from 
Ancient  Inscriptions. — The  results  of  the 
rapid  progress  lately  made  in  the  decipher- 
ing and  interpretation  of  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions of  India,  promise  to  be  of  great  and  un- 
expected importance.  The  combined  efforts 
of  Mr.  Tumour  in  Ceylon,  and  of  Dr.  Mill 
and  Mr.  James  Prinsepat  Calcutta,  aided  by 
various  co-adjutors  in  different  parts  of  the 
Indian  continent,  have  already  succeeded  in 
opening  the  long-closed  door  to  the  complete 
explanation  of  all  the  ancient  characters  of 
Hindoo  writing.  The  fruit  of  this  discovery 
has  been  the  important  fact  of  a  connection 
between  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  India  and 
those  of  Greece  and  Egypt. 

Continuing  his  examination  of  these  in- 
scriptions, Mr.  Prinsep  has  found  an  allusion 
in  them  equally  authentic  and  distinct,  to  one 
of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.    The  edict  con- 
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taining  this  highly  curious  passage  is  in  a 
mutilated  condition,  and  at  the  very  end  of 
this  inscription ;  which  delayed  the  disco- 
very. 

A  fact,  however,  of  still  more  importance, 
if  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Prinsep's  conclusions 
can  be  demonstrated,  is  that,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  a  Buddhist  dynasty  was 
on  the  throne  of  India  ;  whence  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  extravagant  theogony  of  the 
Purdnas  and  the  fabulous  system  of  chro- 
nology of  the  Brahmins  were  invented  (af- 
ter their  rivals  the  Buddhists  had  been  put 
down)  not  much  earlier  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  For  full  particu- 
lars we  refer  to  the  Number  of  the  Asiatic 
Journal  for  October. 


CHINA. 

We  learn  from  Pekin,  where  a  mission 
from  the  Greek  Church  of  Russia  has  exist- 
ed since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  that  up- 
wards of  300,000  Chinese  have  embraced 
Christianity,  and  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  all  the  persecution  of  Christians 
was  on  the  point  of  ceasing.  The  Emperor 
himself  is  said  to  have  studied  Christianity 
and  to  hold  it  in  respect,  while  at  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  Christian  blood  was  fre- 
quently made  to  flow.  The  rigorous  laws 
against  Christians  now  exist  only  on  paper,and 
their  execution  is  entrusted  to  such  manda- 
rins alone  as  are  favourable  to  Christians. 
The  law  of  1836,  although  in  terms  applying 
to  all  Christians,  was  directed  solely  against 
the  English,  of  whose  political  influence  they 
began  to  be  afraid.  There  are  in  China  seve- 
eral  Vicariats  whose  chiefs  are  to  be  found 
at  Pekin,  Nankin,  and  Macao. 


JAVA. 

All  implements  and  machinery  for  agricul- 
ture, from  any  country  and  flag,  may  be  im- 
ported, duty  free,  to  the  end  of  March,  1839, 
by  governor  general's  proclamation,  dated 
April  23rd. 


AUSTRALIA. 

The  expedition  under  Messrs.  Grey  and 
Lushington  to  the  North  West  Coast  Of  Aus- 
tralia has  failed,  after  seventy  miles  only  ex- 
plored, from  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  Mr. 
Grey  saw  numerous  paintings,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Aborigines,  and 
evince  considerable  knowledge  of  effect. 
Some  are  representations  of  human  hands, 
made,  as  in  manner  of  a  cast,  upon  the  sur- 
face of  rock,  and  painted  black,  while  the 
surrounding  part  is  painted  white.  From 
these  and  other  things  which  he  says  he  has 
collected,  Mr,  Grey  infers  them  to  be  of  Asia- 
tic descent. 


He  introduced  and  left  the  bread-fruit 
thriving  there. 


AMERICA. 

Lake  Ontario  has  been  rising  since  1825, 
and  this  year  is  6  feet  10  inches  above  its 
level  then. 

Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara  river  below 
have  risen  about  4  feet. 

The  lakes  rose  rapidly  in  1815, 1816, 1817, 
1818,  though  not  so  high  as  now,  and  were 
reduced  by  the  heat  of  the  summer  in  the 
last  year  full  two  feet. 

The  two  Americas  do  not  produce  a  single 
heath,  nor  the  southern  part  of  the  Continent 
a  rose. 

New  Continent. — A  new  continent  to  the 
south  of  South  Shetland  has  been  discovered 
by  the  French  expedition  under  M.  D'Ur- 
ville,  and  forty  leagues  of  its  coast  explored 
in  spite  of  the  ice. 


UNITED  STATES. 

The  gold  region  in  the  United  States  is 
more  extensive  than  is  generally  supposed, 
commencing  in  Virginia  and  extending 
through  part  of  North  Carolina,  South  Ca- 
rolina, Georgia  and  Alabama,  into  Tennes- 
see. The  principal  amount  of  gold  has  been 
taken  from  the  mines  of  North  Carolina, 
which  have  been  longest  known  and  work- 
ed. The  gold  mines  of  Virginia  have  recent- 
ly attracted  much  attention,  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  state  have  been  liberal  in  grant- 
ing charters  to  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring,  opening,  and  working  the  mines. 
The  principal  counties  in  Virginia  in  which 
gold  mines  have  been  explored  to  any  extent 
are  Stafford,  Culpepper,  Fauquier,  Spotsylva- 
nia, Orange,  Louisa,  and  Buckingham. 
Brooken  mine  in  Buckingham,  the  Culpep- 
per and  Millbank  mines  in  Culpepper,  and 
the  Walton  mines  in  Louisa  county,  have 
been  found  very  rich  in  gold  ore. 

That  these  mines  may  be  profitably 
wrought  admits  of  no  doubt,  the  cost  of 
working  them  being  found  not  to  exceed 
thirty-five  cents  to  the  bushel,  at  100  lbs 
of  ore,  even  in  the  present  imperfect  state 
of  the  mining  business;  and  the  average 
product  of  the  Walton  mine  is  stated  at  592 
dollars  to  lOOlbs  or  bushel  of  ore.  Profes- 
sor Rogers  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
obtained  between  twelve  and  thirteen  dol- 
lars from  100  lbs  of  the  ore  of  this  mine,  and 
on  four  trials  by  another  distinguished  mi- 
neralogist, an  average  of  4142  dollars  for 
100  lbs  of  ore  was  obtained. 

The  amount  of  gold  received  at  the 
United  States  mint  from  the  mines  in  the 
Southern  States,  from  1824  to  1834  inclu- 
sive, was  $5,126,500.  But  a  small  part  of 
the  gold  obtained  from  the  mines  is  sent  t0 
the  mint.    The  greater  part  is  sent  to  Eu  . 
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rope,  and  [a  considerable  portion  is  used 
by  jewellers  and  other  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  value  of  the  gold  taken  from  all  the 
gold  mines  of  the  United  States  for  the 
last  ten  years  is  estimated  at  880,000,000 
dollars. 

TVie  Golden  Eagle. — Directions  have 
been  given  by  the  treasury  department  to 
the  director  of  the  mint,  at  Philadelphia,  to 
have  the  dies  prepared  for  this  superb  coin, 
and  the  stamping  of  it  commenced  with  all 
convenient  dispatch.  It  is  now  thirty-four 
years  since  any  of  the  coin  was  struck  at 
the  mint.  The  coinage  of  the  eagle  ceased 
in  1804,  because  the  erroneous  standard  of 
gold  caused  it  to  be  exported  almost  as 
fast  as  struck.  The  exhibits  of  the  mint 
show  that  upwards  of  1,300,000  of  this  coin 
were  struck. 

The  Cherokees  are  finally  to  be  remov- 
ed from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  to 
the  West. 


SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

Tamehamea  III.,  king  of  the  Sandwich 
islands,  has  forbidden  the  propagation  in 
his  dominions  of  "  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Catholic  religion,"  "  or  any  thing  similar," 
alleging  the  intolerance  "of  those  who 
follow  the  Pope"  as  the  cause  of  this  ex- 


clusion. Any  teachers  of  that  religion 
landing  on  the  island  are  to  be  sent  back 
to  the  vessel,  and  it  is  not  to  be  suffered  to 
sail  without  them. 

Singular  Tidal  Phenomena.-— Soon  after 
six  o'clock  one  evening  lately,  the  sea  fell 
very  rapidly,  about  eight  feet,  leaving  se- 
veral vessels  aground.  The  weather  was 
clear  and  pleasant;  thermometer  at  745, 
barometer  306 ;  fine  breeze  from  the  north- 
east, squally  at  intervals.  The  water  after 
remaining  stationary  a  few  seconds,  rose 
again  to  the  ordinary  high-water  mark,  and 
at  six  hours  forty  minutes,  again  receded 
four  feet  six  inches,  perpendicularly,  in 
twenty-seven  minutes  ;  it  then  again  rose 
to  the  same  height  as  before,  and  fell  again 
four  feet  three  inches :  the  third  time  it  rose 
four  inches  higher  than  before.  After  the 
fourth,  all  the  ebb  and  flow,  which  had  hi- 
therto occupied  about  twenty-eight  minutes 
each,  gradually  diminished  and  varied  in 
time,  flowing  in  ten,  and  ebbing  in  twenty 
minutes.  This  continued  during  the  night 
and  part  of  the  next  forenoon.  The  rapi- 
dity with  which  the  water  rose-  and  fell  va- 
ried considerably  in  different  parts  of  the 
harbour;  at  no  time  did  the  water  rise 
above  high-water  mark.  Towards  mid- 
night the  wind  subsided,  and  much  rain 
fell,  but  there  were  nounusual  atmospheric 
appearances  or  trembling  of  the  earth* 
The  whole  commotion  appeared  to  be  m 
the  sea. 
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Miiller,  Joh.,  Handbuch  der  Physiologie  des 

Menschen.    Vol.  II.  Part  II.  8vo.  Coblenz. 

7s.  (Price  of  Vol.  I.  Parts  1  &2  and  Vol.  If. 

Parts  1  &  2.    1/.  10s.  6d.)    Vol.  II.  Part  3, 

which  completes  the  Work,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Spring. 

iiber  den  feinen  Bau  und  die  Pormen 

der  krankhaften  Geschwiilste.  Part  I.   Roy- 
al Folio.     Berlin.    II.  2s.  6d. 
Nees  von  Esenbeck,  Naturgeschichte  der  eu- 

ropaischen  Lebermoose.     Vol.  III.    8vo. 

Breslau.    9s. 
Nicolai,  A.  H.,  die  Medicinal-und  Veterinar- 

Polizei.     Svo.     Berlin.     13s.  6d. 
Rayer,    Traite    des    Maladies     des    Reins. 

4ieme  Livr.     Large  Folio.     Paris.     16s. 
Rose,  G.,  Elemente  der  Chrystallographie. 

2d  Edition.    8vo.     Berlin.     10s. 
Schwabe,  S.  H.,  Flora  Anhaltin  j.    Tom.  I. 

Svo.    Berlin.    9s. 
Swensk  Botanik,  utgifwen  af  kongl.  Weten- 

scaps-Academien  i  Stockholm,     llde  Ban- 

det.    Heften  VII.— IX.    Stockholm.    6s. 

Vetter,  Dr.  A.,  theoretisch-pracklisches 
Handbuch  der  Heilquellenlehre.  2  Vols. 
8vo.    Berlin.    18s. 

Weber,  Dr.  M.  J.,  Anatomischer  Atlas. 
2d  Edition.  Part  V.  Imperial  Folio.  Diis- 
seldorf.    V.  5s. 

Wilde,  Dr.  F.  A.,  das  Weibliche  Gebar- 
Vermogen.    8vo.     Berlin.     9s. 

Zetterstedt,  Insecta  Lapponica.  Fasc.  IV. 
4to.  maj.    Lips.    7s.  6d. 

BISTORT,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,   TRAVELS,  &C. 

Bastide,  Louis,  Vi«  Religieuse  et  politique 
de  Talleyrand,  etc.     liere  Livr.    6d. 

Berghaus,  Dr.  H..  allgemeine  Lander-und 
Volker-Kunde,  &c.  &c.  Vol.  III.  7s.  Vols,  I. 
to  III.     II.  2s.  6d. 

Bernadean,  Histoire  de  Bordeaux,  depuis 
1675.    5Livrs.     lOd. 

Blumenhagen,  Wanderungen  durch  den 
Harz.    Mit  30  Stahlstichen.    17s. 

BiilaUj  Fr.,  Geschichte  des  europaischen 
Staalen-Systems.  Aus  dem  Gesichtspunkte 
der  Staats-Wissenchaft  bearbeitet. 

Carpani,  Jos.,  Haydn,  sa  Vie,  ses  CEuvres, 
etc.     8vo.     Paris,     7s.  6d. 

Conny,  Viscomte  F-  de,  Histoire  de  la  Rev- 


olution Francaise.    Tomes  VI. — IX.    Paris. 

16s. 

Creuzer,  Dr.  F.,  das  Mithreum  von  Neuen- 

heim  bei  Heidelberg  erlautert.    4to.    Hei- 

delb.     3s. 
Das  Land  Tyrol.    Handbuch  fiir  Reisende. 

3  Vols.    12mo.    Innspruck.    1/.  Is. 
Der  Bau  der  Erdrinde  nach  dem  heutigen 

Stand  pun  kte  der  Geologie,  von  Dr.  J.  Nog- 

gerath  und  Dr.  J.  Burckhardt.    Folio,  with 

5  coloured  Plates  in  Imperial  Folio.  Bonn. 

18s.  (Description  either  in  English,  French, 

or  German  language.) 
Dumas-Hinard,  Napoleon  ses    Opinions    et 

Jugements,    etc.    2    Vols.      8vo.     Paris. 

Dumortier,  B.C.,  la  Belgigueet  les  24  Arti- 
cles. 2d  Edition.  8vo.   Bruxelles.    2s.  6d. 
Fleck,  Dr.  F.  F.,    wissenschaftliche    Reise 

durch  das  sudliche  Deutschland.    Vol.  II. 

Part.  II.    8vo.    Leipzig.    7s. 
Gadniard,  P.,  Voyage  en  Islande  et  Groen- 

land,  execute  en  1835  et  1836,  etc.  Tom  I. 

Part.  I.  Svo.  Paris.    7s.  6d. 
Gervinus,  historische  Schriften.     Vol.  VII. : 

containing  ■  gesammeltekleine  Schriften." 

8vo.  Karlsruhe.    13s.  6d. 
Hammer-Purgstall,  Gemaldesaal  der  Leben- 

sbeschreibungen     grosser     moslimischer 

Herrcher,   &c.     Vol.    IV.    8vo.     Darms- 
tadt.   6s. 
Hinrichs,  H.  F.  W.,  Schiller's  Dichtungen 

nach  ihren    historischen  Beziehung,  &c. 

Vol.    II.    Dramat.    Theil:    Part.  I.    8vo. 

Leipzig.    7s.  6d. 
Klein,  J.  W.f  Geschichte  des  Blindenunter- 

richts    und  der  den  Blinden  gewidmelen 

Anstalten    in   Deutschland.    8vo.     Wien. 

4s.  6d. 
Krause,  J.  H  ,  Olympia,  oder  Darstellung  der 

grossen  olympischen  Spiele,  &c.  &c.  8vo. 

Wien.     13s.  6d. 
Lewald,  A.,    Handbuch    fiir    Reisende    am 

Rhein,  im  Taunus,  in  dem  Nahe  und  Mo- 

selthale.    8vo.     Stuttgart.    4s. 

Minkwitz,  Joh ,  Graf  von  Platen  als  Mench 
und  Dichter.    Svo.  Liepzig.    6s.  6d. 

Nibby,  A.,  Analisistorico-topographico«an- 
tiquaria  della  carta  dei  dintorni  de  Roma. 
Tom.  I.    8vo.    Roma. 

Raumer,  Fr.  von,  Geschichte  Europa's  seit 
dem  Ende  des  fiinfzehunten  Jahrhunderts. 
Vol.  VI.  8vo.  Liepzig.  16s.  (Vols.  I.  to 
VI.  4/.  2s) 

Ritter,  Carl,  die  Stupas  (Topas),  oder 
Architect.  Denkmale  an  der  indo-baktri- 
schen  K6nigsstras.se  und  die  Colosse  von 
Bamiyan.  8vo-  With  Plates.  Berlin.  8s. 
6d. 

Romannelli,  Luigi,  Compendiostorico-cro- 
nologico  delle  qualtro  grandi  Monarchic  del- 
la  terra  e  d'altri  Regni  et  Republiche,  con 
parecchie  tavole  ed  elenchi  di  principi  e  som- 
mi  duci  sino  ab  epoca  dell'  imperatore  Carlo 
V.    8vo.     Milan. 

Rosellini,  Ippol.,  I  Monumentidell'  Egitti  e 
della  Nubia,  etc.  Dispensa  XXXI.  to  XXXIV. 
Folio.    Pisa.    Each  part  1/.  Is. 

Schiller's  Leben,  Geistes-Entwickelung 
und  Werke  im  Zusammenhang.  Vol.  II. 
2  Vols.    Svo.     Stuttg.    8s. 
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List  of  New  Works, 
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Sismondi,  S.  de,  Histoire  des  Republiques 
Italiennes.    8  Vols.     Bruxelles.    3s. 

Skizze,  historiche,  des  preuss.  Staats  in 
synchronistischen  Verhalten  zu  den  Nach- 
bar-Staaten,  zwischen  den  Janren  1280  bis 
1830,  von  Riihle  von  Lilienstern.    9s. 

Sommer,  J.  G.,  Konigreich  Bohmen,  statis- 
tisch-topographisch  dargestellt.  Vol.  VI. 
Pilnitzer  Kreis.    8vo.    Prag.    9s. 

Spriiner's  K.  von,  histor.— geographischer 
2ter  Jahrg.  lste  Abthlg.  Folio.  Gotha. 
10s. 

Sphiers,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran- 
caise.  7ieme  Livr.  6  Vols.  8vo.  Brux- 
elles.    1/.  16s. 

Vossi,  G.  J.  de  historicis  Graecis,  libri 
tres,  edidit  Anton.  Westermann.  Svo.  Lips. 
12s.  6d. 


BELLES-LETTRES,  NOVELS,  POETRY,  THE  DRAMA. 

Abrantes,  Duchesse  de,  Hedvvige  Reine 
de  Pologne.     18mo.     Bruxelles.    2s.  6d. 

Abrege  des  Lecons  Fraii9aises  de  Liter- 
ature et  de  Morale,  par  MM.  Noel  and  La 
Place. 

Hanke,  Henriette,  der  Schmuck,  in  Brief- 
en.    Vol.  III.    12mo.     Hanover.    6s. 

Iris.  Taschenbuch  f  iir  1839,  von  Maiiath 
und  Saphir.     Svo.    Pest.     16s.  6d. 

Karr,  Alph.,  Einerley.  Roman  .  2  Vols. 
8vo.     Paris.     12s.  6d. 

Moustache.   Roman.  2  Vols.  8vo. 

Paris.     12s.  6d. 

Kock,  P.  de,  Moustache.  Bruxelles.  6s. 
6d. 

Lamartine,  Chute  d'un  Ange.  Episode. 
Royal  8vo.  2s.  6d.  (Supplement  to  Lamar- 
tine in  1  Volume.) 

Lesage,  Gilblas,  ornee  de  600  Figures  par 
Jean  Gigoux.     Edit.  nouv.  11.  Is. 

Lessing,  Nathan  der  Weise.  New  Edi- 
tion.    8vo.  Berlin.    4s. 

Emile    Gallotti— and    Minna    von 

Barnhelm.    8vo-    Berlin.    Each  2s. 

Lilien.  Taschenbuch  fur  1839,  von  C. 
von  Wachsmann-    6  Plates.    12s.  bound. 

Miihlbach,  L-,  die  Pilger  der  Elbe.  8vo. 
Altona.     9s. 

Miinch,  Ernst,  Erinnerungen,  &c.  Vol. 
III.    8vo.  Carlsr.     8s. 

Penelope.  Taschenbuch  flir  1839,  von 
Th.  Hele.     12mo.     Leipzig.     12s. 

Raymond  de  Vercrour,  Milton  et  la  Poe- 
sie  epique.     8vo.     Paris. 

Ruhl,  L.  S.,  Sketches  to  Shakspeare's 
Piays.  Part  II. :  the  Storm-  8vo.  Cassel. 
10s. 

Ruins  of  the  Rhine,  their  Times  and  Tra- 
ditions, by  Charles  White,  Esq.  With  8 
Engravings.     Aix-la-Chapelle.     8vo.  18s. 

Scavola,  Emerent,  Briefe  eines  Fliich- 
tlings.    4  Vols.    11.  7s. 

Sand,  George,  les  Maitres  Mosaistes. 
18mo.    Bruxelles.  2s.  6d. 

Spindler's  C,  sammtliche  Werke.  Vols. 
LIV.  and  LV.:  containing '4  RoseUen.5'  2 
Vols.     16s. 

Taschenbuch   der  Liebe    and   Freund 
schaft,  far  1838.    7s.  6d. 


Tasso,  Torquato,  la  Gerusalemme  liber- 
ata.  Editiona  critica  riveduta  e  corretta 
da  Gio.  Gasp.  Orelli.  Zurigo.  10s.  6d. 

Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Denkwdrdigkei- 
ten.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  Mannheim.  Hoff. 
tt  2s.  6d. 

Zschokke,  H.,  de  Brandewijnspest.  8vo. 
2s. 


CLASSICAL   LITERATURE    AND    PHILOLOGY- 

Aeschyli  Tragoedia,  ed.  Mistkwitz,  in 
scholarum  usum.  Vol.  L:  Eumenides.  8vo. 
Leipzig.  3s.  The  same,  German  transla- 
tion, 2s. 

Aristoteles'  Werke,  iibersetzt  und  erlau- 
tert  von  Dr.  Karl  Hoffmeister  und  Dr.  H. 
Knebel.  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  :  containing 
"Aristotele's  Rhethorik."    5s.  6d. 

Astii,  Dr.  F.,  Lexicon  Platonicum, 
sive  vocum  Platonicarum  index.  Vol.  111. 
6s.  (The  complete  Work,  3  Vols.  8vo.,  21 
12s.  Cd.) 

Antiphontis  orationes  XII.  Recognovit, 
etc.  Ed.  Mactzner.  8vo.  Berolini.    6s. 

Bachmann,  L.,  Scholia  in  Homeri  Ilia- 
dem.    Vol.  I-    Fasc  III.  8vo.  6s. 

Beitrage  zur  alteren  Literatur,  &c.,  her- 
ausgegeben  von  Jacobs  und  Ukert.  5tes 
Heft.  8vo-  Leipzig.  4s.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
(Parts  I.  to  IV.)  1/.  Is. 

Bergk,   Theodorus,  Comentationum  d 
reliquiis  comoediae  atticae  libri  duo.  Svo. 
Lips,  lis  6d. 

Bode,Geschichte  der  hellenischen  Dicht- 
kunst.  Vol.  II.  Part.  2  :  Dorische  und 
Aeolische  Lyrik.    Svo.  Leipz.  10s.  6d. 

Borhan-ed  Dini  Es-Sernudji,  Enchiridion 
Studiosi,  ad  fidem  editionis  Relandianae 
nee  non  trium  codd.  Lips,  etduorum  Bero- 
lin.  denuo  Arabice  edidit,  Latine  vertit. 
praecipuas  lect.  varr.  et  scholia  Ibn-Ismae- 
lis  selecta  ex  cod.  Lips,  et  Berol.  adjecit, 
textum  et  scholia  vocalibus  instruxit  et 
lexico  explanavitCarolus  Caspari,prefatus 
est  Henricus  Orthobius  Fleischer.  4to. 
Lips.    9s. 

Cicero's,  ausgewahlte  Reden,  herausge- 
geben  von  Klotz-    8vo.  Leipzig.    7s. 

Ciceronis,  Brutus,  edidit  Henr.  Meyer. 
Svo.  Halse.  4s.  6d. 

ad  M.  Brutum  orator,  recens.  et  il- 

lustr.   Fried.   Goeller.     Editio  Major.  8vo. 


Lips.  12s. 

Editio  Minor,  in 

usum  schol.     8vo.  Lips.  3s.  6d. 

Eine    krit,     und     erklarende 

Schul-Ausgabe,von  Dr.  C.  Peter  und  Dr.  G. 
Weller.  8vo.  Leipzig.  7s. 

Ciceronis  de  Officiis  libri  ties,  edidit  C 
T.  Zumptius.  Editio  Major.  Svo.  Bruns- 
vigne. 

Cousin,  V.,  de  la  Methaphysique  d'Aris- 
tote.     18mo.  Paris.  4s.     . 

Csaplovics,  J.  H.,  Manuale  legum  urba- 
rialium  Anni   1836.    12mo.    Viennae.  3s. 

De  Versu,  quern  vocant,Saturno  scripse- 
runt  H.  Diintzer  et  Laur.  Lersch.  8vo. 
Bonn.    2s.  6d. 

Die  Gothischen  Urkunden  von  Neapei 


1338. 


published  on  the  Continent. 
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und  ArezZo,  mit  2.  Schriftnachbildung  im  I 
Steindruck,   von  Dr.  F.    H.  Massmann. 
Large  Folio.    Vienna.  10s. 

Diez,  F.,  Grammatik  der  romanischen 
Sprachen.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  Bonn.  10s.  (2 
Vols.  16s.  6d.) 

Ddderlein,  L.,  lateinische  Synonymeund 
Etymologien.  Vol.  VI.  8vo.  Leipzig.  8s. 
(6  Vols.  II.  16s.) 

Flavii  Philo  strati  Vitae  Sophistarum, 
textum  ad  codd.  Romanis,  Florentinis,  Ve- 
netis,  Parisinis,  Londinensibus,  Mediola- 
nensi,  Havniensi,  etc.  etc.,  recens.  etc  etc. 
C.  L.  Kayser.  8vo.  Heideberg.  lis.  6d. 
Ed.  Charta  Scripta,16s.  6d-  Charta  Optima, 
18s. 

Graff;  Alt-hochdeutscher  Sprachschatz. 
Part  XIV.  4to-  Berlin.  Subscription-price 
6s. 

Grotefend,  G.  F-,  Rudimenta  linguae 
umbricae.  Part  VI.  Large  4to.  Hann.  Is. 
6d.    (Parts  I — V.  each  Is.  6d.) 

Heusde,  van,  die  Socratische  Schule, 
oder  Philosophic  (fur)  das  19te  Jahrhun- 
dert.    Vol.  II.  8vo-  Erlang.  4s.  6d. 

Hoffmann,  H.,  Horae  Belgicac  Part 
VI. :  containing  "  Alt-niederlandische 
Schaubiihne — Abele  Spelen  ende  Sotter- 
man,  &c"    Vratislae.    7s. 

Huschke,  P.  E-,  Flavii  Syntrophi  instru- 
mentum  donationis  ineditum.    4to.  3s.  6d. 

lbu-Challikani  Vitae  illustrium  virorum, 
edidit,  etc.  Ferdinand  Wiistenfeld.  (Ara- 
bic.)  Fasc.  V.  4to.    Gotting.  8s. 

Ichmann,  deutsches  lesebuch  zura  geb. 
rauche  bei  dem  studium  dergeschichte  un- 
serer  national-literatur.  lstes  Heft.  8vo. 
Eisenach.  2s.  6d. 

Index  in  Joannis  Alberti  Fabricii  Bibli- 
otheca  Graeca,  ed.  G.  C.  Harless.  4to.  7s. 
(Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  reduced  to 
11.  10s.  12  Volumes  4to- ;  single  Volumes 
16s.  6d. 

Jesurum  sive  Prolegomenon  in  Concord- 
antias  Veteris  Testament!  a  Julio  Fuerstio 
editas  libri  tres  ;  or  pw«  nzv  lsagoge  in 
Grammaticam  et  Lexicographiam  Linguae 
Hebraicae,  contra  Guil.  Gesenium  et  Hen. 
Ewaldum,  auctore  Francisco  Delitzschio. 
8vo.    Grimma.    9s. 

Juvenalis,  Satiren  libersetzt  und  erlautert 
von  Dr.  W.  E.  Weber. 

Kaltschmidt,  J.,  Sprachvergleichendes 
Worterbuch  der  Deutschen  Sprache.  Part  I. 
8vo.    Leipzig.    8s. 

Krug,  G.  P.,  Commentationes  Academicae, 
etc.    8vo.    Lips.    4s.  6d. 

Lersch,  Dr.  L.,  die  Sprachphilosophie  der 
Alten.    8vo.    Bonn.    5s. 

Lilie,  Dr,  G.,  de  Horatiana  ad  Pisones 
epistola.    8vo.    Vratislav.    2s. 

Meixner,  F.  S.  Beweis  dass  Plato's  Urtheil 
iiber  Perikles,  &c  Svo.  Munchen.    Is.  6d 

neue  Priifung  der   Reihenfolge 

der  Schriften  Hippocratis   des   Grossen. 
8vo.  Miinchen. 

Nork,  F.,  etymologisches  Handworter- 
buch  der  lateinischen  Sprache.  Vol.  II. : 
L— Z.  8vo.  16s.  (2  Vols,  II.  13s.) 

Ovidii  Halientica,  Gratii  et  Nemesiani 

vol.  xxii.  17 


Cynegetica,  ex  recensione  Maur.  Haupt, 
8vo.  Lips.  4s. 

Pausaniae  descriptio  Graeciae,  ed.  J.  H. 

C.  Schubart  et  Walz.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  Lips  16s. 

^EAAOS,Michael  Psellus,  de  Operatione 

Daemonum,  cumnotis  Gaulmini,  ed.  Bois- 

sonade,  etc    8vo.  Nurimberg.    12s.  6d. 

Platonis,  Dialogae  in  us.  schol.,  ed. 
Held.  Vol.  I.  8vo.    Solisbae.  Is. 

Ptolomaei  Geographiae  libri  VIII.,  ed. 
F.  G.  Wildberg.  Greek  and  Latin.  Fasc. 
I.     4to.    Essen.  7s. 

Q.  Horatius  Flaccus,  Oden  im  Versmass 
der  Urschrift.  von  A.  von  der  Decken. 
Deutsch  and  '  Lateinisch.  2  Vols.  8vo. 
Braunschw.    17s.  6d. 

RegestasiveRerum  Boicarum,  Autographa 
e  Regni  Scriniis  fidel.  in  Summ.  contracta, 
cura  C.  H.  de  Lang,  inceptum  nunc  autem 
cura  Max.  Baron  de  Freyberg.  Vol.  VII. 
4to.    Monae.     13s.  6d. 

Ruolandes,  Liet.  von  Wilhelm  Grimm. 
Mit  Facsimile,  &c  8vo.  Gottingen.   13s.  6d. 

Schoemann,  G.  F.,  Antiquitates  juris  pub- 
lici  Graecorum.  8vo.  Gryphiswald.  12s.  6d. 

Syri  Sententiae  in  usum  scholar um,  edidit 
Dr.  C.  E.  Reinhold. 

Tacite  CEuvres,  traduites  par  C.  S.  F. 
Panckoucke.  Tom.  I. ;  Annates.  Tom.  I. 
8vo.  Tom.  VII.  8vo.  Paris.  Each  Volume 
7s. 

Tausend  und  Eine  Nacht,  herausgegeben 
von  Dr.  Maximilian  Habicht.  Arabisch. 
Vol.  VIII.    12mo.    Breslau.    15s. 

Tels,  Hartog  Hynian,  Dissertatio  historico- 
literaria  inauguralis  de  jure  publico  usque  ad 
Ulricum  Hulerum.  8vo.  Lugd-Batav.  12s. 
6d. 

Terentiae  Comoediae,  etc.,  edidit  R.  Klotz. 
Vol.  I.    8vo.     Lips.    13s.  6d. 

Voss,  J.  H.,  Comentar.  in  Virgiliani,  in  lat . 
sermonem  convertis  Dr.  T.  F.  G.  Reinhardt. 
2  Parts  in  one.    Reduced  from  10.  6d.  to  7s. 

Wunder,  E.,  de  Scholiorum  in  Sophoclis 
tragoedias  auctoritate.  Particula  L  4to. 
Grimm.    2s. 

Wiistenfeld,  F.,  iiber  die  Quellen  des 
Werks;  "  Ibn  Challikani  vitae  illustrium  vi- 
rorum."  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der 
arabische  Literatur.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

Xenophontis  opera  omnia,  etc.,  ed.  Schnei- 
der. Tom.  IV.  Opuscula  Politica  post 
Schneiderum  item  recensuit  et  interpretatus 
est  G.  A.  Sauppe.    8vo.    Lipsiae.    13s.  6d. 

Xylander,  J.  R.,  zur  Sprach  und  Geschichts- 
Forschung  der  neuesten  Zeit.  8vo.  Frankf. 
Is.  6d. 

MISCELLANY. 

Auerbacher,  L.,  padagogische  Phantasien. 
Blatter  fur  Erziehung.  8vo.  Miinchen. 
6s.  6d. 

Bacherer.  G.,  Parzen  und  Eumeniden. 
Novellen.    Vol.  I.    8vo.    Frankf.    7s. 

Bibliopolisches  Jahrbuck  fiir  1838.  8vo. 
Leipzig.    10s. 

Brondstedt,  P.  O.,  die  Bronzen  von  Siris. 
Eine  archaolog.  Untersuchung.  4to.  Co- 
penhagen.   11.  Is. 
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Collection  des  principaux  Monumens  d'Ar- 
chitecture  Bisantine,  Gothique,  etc.  de  la 
France,  publie  par  J.  A.  Dethan.  Ire  Livr. 
Folio.    6s. 

Dizionario  de  Conversatione.  Fasc.  IX.  et 
X.    8vo.    Padova. 

Dizionario  universale  della  Lingua  Italiana. 
Dispens.  XVIII.  et  XIX.    4lo.    Torino. 

Ewald,  H.,  drei  Worte  fur  Freunde  und 
Verstandige,  &c.    8vo.    Leipz«     Is.  6d. 

Federigo,  iiber  moderne  Malerei.  8vo. 
Gottingen.     Is.  6d. 

Freisauff  von  Neudeg,  ektygeographisches, 
encyclopadisches  Bilder-Worterbuch  fiir 
Blinde,  &c.  Part  I.  Large  8vo.,  with  Plates. 
Vienna.    Price  lor  6  Parts  17s. 

Gaileria  de  costumi  dei  secoli  XIV.,  XV., 
et  XVI.,  colla  descrizione  corrispondente  di 
ciascune  tavola.  Disegnata  dal  pittore  G. 
Locarno,  ed  editi  dal  litografo.  P.  Bertolli. 
Fasc.  I.  con  4  tavolo  litograf.    4to.     Milan. 

Haus-Lexicon,  das.  Handbuch  prakt.  Le- 
benskeuntnisse.  Vol.  VIII.  7s.  6d.  (The 
complete  Works,  in  8  Volumes,  3/.) 

HeideloSi  C,  Niirnberg's  Baudenkmaler 
der  Vorzeit,  &c.  Part  I.  Royal  4to.,  with 
18  Plates.    Niirnb.     10s. 

Heinsius,  Biicher-Lexicon.  Vol.  VIII.,  con- 
taining the  Books  from  1828  to  1834.  4to. 
Leipzig.     Price  21.  12.  6d. 

Jagemann,  C.  G.,  Dizionario  ital.-tedesc.  e 
tedesc.-italian.  New  Edition  by  Bolza.  4 
Vols.    8vq.    Vienna.    If.  5s. 

Kayser,  Sachregister  zum  Biicher-Lexicon. 
4to.     Leipz.     11.  Is. 

Klenze,  Leo.  von,  aphoristische  J3emer- 
kungen  gesammelt  auf  seiner  Reise  nach 
Griechenland.  8vo„  with  Plates  in  Folio. 
Berlin.    1/.  17s. 

Sammlung  architectonischer 

Entwiirfe.    Part  V.     Royal  Folio.     Numb. 
lis.  6d.     (Parts  I.  to  IV.  21.  5s.) 

Kongl.  Krigs-Wetenscaps  Academiens 
Handlingar,  for  Aaret  1838.  Haftet  II.  to 
VI. 

Kongl.  Wetenscaps-Academiens  Handlin- 
gar, for  Aaret  1836,  med  8  PI.    8vo.   Stockh. 

Nagel,  G.,  Flowers  of  German  Classics, 
&c.  &c.    12mo.    Hannover.    4s.  6d. 

Ornamenis,  Architectural,  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  C  Heideloff.  Parti.  4to.  Niirnb. 
6s.  6d- 


Parthey,  Dr.  G.,  das  alexandrinische  Mu- 
seum.   8vo.    Berlin.    6s. 

Romberg,  J.  Andr.,  die  Mauerwerkskunst. 
64  Plates.    4to  Vienna.     13s.  6d. 

Rotteck,  Dr,  Carl,  die  kolnische  Sache 
vom  Standpunkte  des  offentlichen  Rechts. 
8vo.     Speyer.     2s. 

Schmidt,  neugriechisch-franzosisch-deuls- 
ches  Handwiirterbuch.  7vo.  Leipzig,  10s. 
6d. 

Thieme,  Pocket-  Dictionary  of  the  English 
and  German  Languages.  18mo.  Leipzig. 
3s.  6d. 

Zahn*s  Ornamente  der  klassischen  Kunst- 
Epochen.    Part  V.    Folio.    Berlin.  13s.  6d. 

Preparing  for  Publication. 

A  Catalogue,  arranged  in  Systematic  Or- 
der, of  all  the  Books  published  in  Italy. 

Byron's  sammtliche  Werke,  von  Bottger. 
Deutsch.  In  1  Vol.  Leipzig.  The  price 
will  be  18s. 

Calvin,  Coment.  in  Genesin,  ed.  Hengsteo- 
berg. 

Deutsches  Worterbuch,  bearbeitet  und  he- 
rausgegeben  von  Jacob  und  Wilhelm  Grimm. 
To  be  complete  in  about  6  or  7  Volumes. 

Geschichte  der  deutschen  Journal  literatur. 
Part  I. :  die  Allgemeine  Zeitung  und  die 
deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift. 

Juvenalis,  D.  J„  Satirae,  ex  emendatione  et 
cum  coment.  Carol.  Frid.  Heinrichii,  acced. 
Scholia  in  Juvenalem,  etc.  2  Vols.  8vo. 
Bonnae. 

Kiigler,  G.,  Description  of  the  Paintings  in 
the  Museum  at  Berlin. 

Lassen,  sanscritisches  Lesebuch.    Bonn. 

,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  und 

indoskythischen  Konige  in  BaCtrien,  Kabul 
und  Indien,  &c.  &c. 

,    Handbuch  der  indischen  Alterthum- 

skunde.  3  Vols.  Bonn.  Vol.  1.,  to  appear 
in  the  course  of  1838. 

Lewald,  A.,  das  malerische  Schweizerland, 
with  100  Plates. 

Mohler's,  J.  A.,  gesammelte  Schriften  und 
Aufsatze.  herausgegeben  von  Dftllinger.  2 
Vols.    8vo. 

Scriptorum  Araborum  de  rebus  Indiae  loci 
et  opuscula  inedita  recensuit  et  illustravit  J, 
Gildemeister,    Bonn, 
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Art.  I. — I  Darlegung  des  Verfahrens  der 
Preussischeji  Regie  rung  gegen  den  Erz- 
bischofvon  Koln,     Berlin.   Hayn.   1838. 

2.  Beilagen  zu  der  Darlegung,  SfC.  Berlin. 
Hayn.   1838. 

3.  Esposizione  di  Fatto,  documenta  a  su 
quanta  ha  preceduto  e  seguito  la  deporta- 
zione  di  Monsignor  Droste  Arcivescovo  di 
Colonia.     Roma.    1838. 

We  have  not  been  inattentive  observers 
of  the  politico-religious  contest  now  prevail- 
ing  in  Prussia,  between  the  civil  government 
and  some  of  its  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 
This  contest,  which  is  now  more  than  a  year 
old,  takes  its  visible  origin  so  far  as  its  pre- 
sent form  is  concerned  from  what  is  com. 
monly  called  the  Affair  of  Cologne  ;  wherein 
the  Prussian  government  was,  or  thought 
itself,  compelled  at  last  to  have  recourse  to 
rigorous  measures  against  the  chief  prelate 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  its  Rhenish 
provinces. 

Remembering  the  eulogies  which,  at  the 
period  of  discussing  the  claims  of  pur  own 
Roman  Catholics  to  seats  in  the  British 
legislature,  were  profusely  bestowed,  by  the 
advocates  of  that  measure  on  what  was  then 
called  the  just,  wise,  and  merciful  adminis- 
tration of  the  Prussian  government  in 
regard  to  her  own ;  while  its  system  of  un- 
restricted and  unsuspicious  toleration,  lead- 
ing, it  was  asserted,  to  no  jostlings  either 
with  the  state  or  the  rights  of  the  Protestant 
community,  was  loudly  cited  as  a  living 
commentary  on  the  policy  of  a  similar  sys- 
tem among  ourselves  ;   we  felt,  we  confess, 
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no  slender  curiosity  to  examine  into  the  facts 
of  a  case  where  the  civil  powers  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  backed  by  the 
See  of  Rome,  had  come  into  such  fierce 
collision. 

These  facts  have  been  for  the  most  part 
embodied  on  the  Prussian  side  in  the  official 
Darlegung  (Statement),  and  its  accompany- 
ing volume  of  documents  ;  and  on  the  Papal 
in  the  Esposizione,  which  purports  to  be  an 
answer  to  the  former.  Both  these  produc- 
tions we  have  now  before  us ;  and  in 
addition  to  them  an  almost  countless  swarm 
of  pamphlets  (a  list  of  which  would  fill 
some  pages  of  our  journal)  containing  the 
pleadings  of  the  volunteer  advocates  on 
either  side.  From  these  last  we  have 
reaped  but  a  scanty  harvest  of  facts  ;  and  as 
facts  were  the  primary  object  of  our  search, 
we  have  risen  from  their  perusal  on  the 
whole  with  sensations  of  weariness,  and 
with  increased  admiration  for  the  patience 
of  the  German  character.* 

So  far  then  as  facts  are  concerned  we 
shall  have  recourse  for  the  most  part  to  the 
two  official  publications  above  mentioned, 


*  We  ought  to  make  an  exception  from  this 
sweeping  condemnation  in  favour  of  the  truly 
valuable  pamphlet  "  Die  Katholische  Kirche  in 
der  Preussischen  Rheinprovinz,  &c.  Frankfurt, 
am  Rhein  Bronner."  Its  mass  of  interesting 
facts,  showing  the  surpassing  liberality  of  the 
Prussian  monarch  and  his  government  to  the 
Rheno-Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  an  awful 
commentary  on  the  ingratitude  which  has  been 
shown  both  to  him  and  them.  But  there  are  few 
touching  our  present  subject  which  we  had  not 
collected  elsewhere. 
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calling  now  and  then  lo  our  aid  the  small 
number  of  oullying  circumstances  which  we 
have  gleaned  from  the  pamphlets,  or  those 
for  the  truth  of  which  we  can  vouch,  derived 
from  oiher  and  more  authentic  sources. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  already 
awaie  of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  charges 
brought  by  the  Prussian  government  against 
the  Baron  Clemens- August  Droste  Von 
Vischering.  Those  which  have  attained  the 
greatest  notoriety  and  excited  the  greatest 
interest  both  in  Prussia  and  elsewhere, 
were  grounded  on  his  conduct  in  reference 
to  a  certain  discipline  touching  marriages 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 
It  is  alleged  that  in  this  matter  he  violated, 
undercircumstances  of  peculiar  aggravation, 
not  only  the  laws  of  the  monarchy,  but  also 
the  solen  n  promise  made  pieviously  to  his 
appointment  lo  his  See,  (and  on  the  faith  of 
which  promise  alone  this  appointment  was 
sanctioned  b}-  the  king)  in  order  to  adopt 
a  totally  different  line  of  conduct. 

Other  charges,  impeaching  in  no  less  de- 
gree the  Archbishop's  allegiance  to  the  laws, 
but  which  have  been  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  greater  interests  involved  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  former,  are  grounded  on 
his  conduct  in  reference  to  the  University 
of"  Bonn  :  a  conduct  which  led  indisputably 
to  the  interruption  of  the  lectures   in  that  | 
university,  and    subsequently  to  the  entire  j 
breaking-up  of  a  religious  foundation  there- 1 
in    (the    Convietorium)    and    to    frequent  j 
tumul's  and  disorders. 

Connected  with  this   head  is  the  conduct : 
charged  on  the  Archbishop  in  reference  to 
the  theological  (Roman  Catholic)  seminary 
of  his  diocese  ;   which  he  is  alleged  to  have  j 
illegally  and  arbitrarily  suspended,  transfer- : 
ing  its  classes  to  his  own  palace. 

The  mode  and  manner  of  the  Archbishop's  j 
resistance  to  the  laws  in  all  these  matters 
will  form  the  subject  of  our  present  discus- ! 
sion  :  but  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  j 
place  before  our  readers  a  rough  sketch  of  j 
the  main  charges  against  him,  before  j 
proceeding  to  a  detailed  examination  of  j 
them. 

And  first  as  to  his  conduct  in  reference 
to  the  marriage  between  a  Protestant  and  1 
Roman  Catholic  party.  In  order  rightly  to 
appreciate  questions  involved  in  this  matter,] 
it  is  of  primary  importance  to  ascertain  the 
relation  which  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic confessions  bear  to  the  state  and  to 
one  another,  within  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 
That  relation,  as  now  existing,  owes  its  ori- 
gin  in  the  first  instance  to  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  old  German  empire, — the  fruits 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia, — by  which  the 


co-existence  of  two  confessions  within  the 
empire  was  recognized,  established,  and 
guaranteed.  Unlike  therefore  the  ancient 
systems  both  of  France  and  England, — the 
former  of  which  eliminated  Protestantism 
and  the  latter  Romanism  from  their  respec- 
tive political  elements, — the  German  empire 
adopted  and  appropriated  both  into  its  own  ; 
and  the  peace  of  1815  set  its  seal  to  this  po- 
lity, by  confirming  the  equality  of  civil  rights 
in  the  members  of  either  confession. 

Long  prior,  however,  to  the  last  peace,  the 
effects  of  the  old  fundamental  law  of  the  em- 
pire had  been  felt  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
throughout  all  the  states  composing  it. 
In  process  of  time  the  population  of  each 
individual  state  became  more  or  less  a  mixed 
one,  with  (in  most  cases)  the  practical  equal- 
ity of  the  two  confessions. 

Hence,  to  mitigate  the  pretensions  of  the 
rival  communions  whenever  intemperately 
or  unduly  asserted,  formed  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  duties  of  the  state,  whe- 
ther under  a  Protestant  or  Roman  Catho- 
lic sway. 

Other  pretensions  found  their  principal 
point  of  support  in  the  question  of  marriages 
between  members  of  the  opposite  commu- 
nions. The  clergy  of  both  strove  everywhere 
at  first  to  restrain  or  impose  conditions  on  such 
marriages  ;  and  failing  in  their  eilorts  to  pre- 
vent them  altogether,  the  condition  sought 
to  be  bound  up  with  the  marriage  rite  was, 
a  pledge  that  all  the  issue  of  such  marriage 
should  be  educated  in  the  religion  of  the 
clergyman  who  pei formed  it. 

The  Protestant  clergy,  however,  in  com- 
pliance generally  with  the  civil  laws  of  most 
of  the  states,  very  early  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt to  impose  pledges  of  this  nature  ;  and, 
though  renouncing  none  of  their  objections 
to  the  principle  of  such  unions,  confined 
their  opposition  lo  energetic  remonstrance, 
and  to  exercise  of  the  legitimate  powers  of* 
persuasion  and  moral  restraint.  Their  ex- 
ample was  followed  in  a  great  measure  by 
many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ;  and  a 
practice  far  beyond  the  narrow  provi- 
sions of  the  Bull  of  Benedict  XIV  for  Hol- 
land— by  which  a  qualified  sanction  only  of 
mixed  marriages  in  the  absence  of  the  edu- 
cational pledge  was  permitted — prevailed  in 
the  greater  portion  of  Germany.  By  the 
Benedictine  provisions,  in  cases  where  the 
pledge  (that  the  children  should  be  educated 
exclusively  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ieligion) 
was  either  refused  or  withheld,  the  priest 
was  empowered  to  lend  it  only  his  "  assis- 
tentia  pass iva" — i.  e.  the  banns  were  pub- 
lished and  the  dimissoriales  granted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  ;  but  the  nuptial  bene- 
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diction  was  not  given.  Such  marriage  was, 
however,  valid  and  unimpeachable  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts,  as  well  as  in  the  civil. 

Many  of  the  prelates  of  Germany  had  of 
their  own  accord  appropriated  to  their  sees 
the  practice  under  these  Benedictine  pro- 
visions— hut  the  greater  number  had  gone, 
as  we  have  said,  far  beyond  them,  and 
had  authorized  the  full  solemnization  of  a 
mixed  marriage  without  the  imposition  of  any 
condition  whatever  in  regard  to  the  future 
religion  of  the  children.  Those,  however, 
who  still  sought  to  impose  such  conditions, 
Cautiously  abstained  from  doing  so  wher 
ever  the  civil  laws  forbade  the  exaction  of  any 
similar  pledge.  With  respect  to  Prussia,  our 
immediate  subject,  (consisting  of  provinces 
for  the  most  part  belonging  once  to  the  Ger 
man  empire,  and  brought  under  her  sway 
at  different  epochs,)  both  the  liberal  and  the 
stricter  practice  under  the  Benedictine  re- 
script  existed  in  the  year  1625  in  different 
pans  of  that  monarchy.  In  her  old  provinces 
on  the  Rhine — those  of  Juliers,  Cleves, 
Berg,  &c,  originating  partly  in  specific  com- 
pacts  between  the  two  confessions  within 
them,  and  partly  in  the  de  -ision  of  the  priest- 
hood itself,  the  liberal  or  unconditional  system 
had  been  in  force  ever  since  the  year  1672. 
So  also  in  the  eastern  provinces  generally; 
and  in  Silesia  since  the  time  of  Frederick  II., 
with  the  further  advantage  of  being  tolerated, 
if  not  actually  sanctioned,  by  a  bull  of  Pope 
Pius  VI. 

In  all  these  provinces,  therefore,  compris- 
ing three-fourths  of  the  whole  Roman  Ca- 
tholic population  of  Prussia,  the  universal 
practice,  however  originated,  was,  that  a 
mixed  marriage  should  be  celebrated  with- 
out question,  or  any  condition  in  reference 
to  education. 

Not  so,  however,  in  the  territories  consti- 
tuting the  ancient  bishoprics  of  Cologne, 
Treves,  Paderborn,  and  Munster — the  two 
former  cf  which  were  united  to  Prussia  in 
1315,    and  the  two  latter  in  1803. 

In  these  western  provinces  the  general 
praciice  was,  calling  upon  both  parties  to  sign 
a  written  undertaking  to  educate  their  child- 
ren exclusively  in  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion.  If  this  were  given  the  marriage 
was  ful  y  solemnized: — if  not,  the  banns 
only  were  published  by  the  priest,  and  the  di- 
missoi'iales  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  ;  but  the  nuptial  benediction  was  with- 
held. 

Yet,  even  in  these  provinces,  this  prac- 
tice, though  sufficiently  prevalent  to  be  en. 
titled  to  t:e  appellation  of  the  general  one, 
was,  notwithstanding,  far  from  universal. 
It  had  in  fact  been  much  mitigated  by  the 
effects  of  the   French  revolution  and   the 


French  dominion  subsequent  to  1797,  which 
made  the  population  still  more  a  mixed  one. 
Moreover,  in  the  year  1802,  Baron  Von 
Furstenbcrg,  Vicar  Capitular  of  Munster,  a 
man  of  marked  piety  and  adored  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  that  district,  had  assimi- 
lated,  of  his  own  accord,  the  practice  of  the 
diocese  of  Munster  (still  eminently  Roman 
Catholic)  to  that  existing  in  the  eastern  and 
old  Rhenish  provinces ;  and  had  never  in- 
sisted upon  any  educational  condition. 

These  four  ancient  bishoprics,  namely,  of 
Cologne,  Treves,  Munster,  and  Paderborn, 
were  made  the  centres  in  1821  of  the 
present  four  western  dioceses,  bearing  the 
same  names,  but  into  which  other  districts 
were  at  that  time  incorporated.  Now  these 
new  districts  had  for  the  most  part  the  libe- 
ral discipline  established  in  them,  nor  was  it 
renounced  after  their  incorporation  into 
their  respective  dioceses.  The  bishops, 
too,  accepted  this  state  of  things  without  at- 
tempting or  manifesting  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion to  change  it — applying  both  systems, 
the  strict  and  the  liberal,  where  each  had 
before  existed. 

Nor  in  fact  did  those  prelates  appear  to 
consider  the  liberal  system  as  in  any  way 
incompatible  with  the  discipline  of  their 
church  until  1825,  under  circumstances 
which  we  shall  presently  relate. 

Such,  however,  being  the  motley  aspect  of 
the  Roman  discipline,  what  was  the  state  of 
the  civil  laws  bearing  upon  the  questions  in- 
volved in  it  1 

In  the  Prussian  Code  (Allgemeines 
Landrecht,  §§  76,  77,  78)  it  was  at  first 
enacted,  that  where  the  parents  belonged  to 
different  confessions,  the  sons  should  be 
educated  in  the  father's  and  the  daughters 
in  the  mother's  religion  in  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  to  the  contrary  between  the  pa- 
rents :  but  it  prohibited  any  antenuptial 
compact  between  them  in  the  matter :  and 
all  attempts  from  any  quarter  to  interfere 
with  this  liberty  were  strictly  prohibited. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  enactments  is 
obvious.  They  secured,  as  far  as  laws 
can  secure,  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  the 
parental  authority  in  its  most  important 
functions  ;  and  interfered  only  by  positive 
dispositions  where  differences  of  creed  might 
lead  to  domestic  contests,  which  they  sought 
to  prevent,  or  to  allay  by  such  equable 
compromise. 

Yet  however  desirable  the  end  proposed, 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  means  employed 
were  not  the  best  adapted  to  attain  it. 
The  difference  of  creed,  in  the  male  and 
female  members  of  a  family,  led  frequently, 
as  may  be  supposed,  to  very  lamentable 
consequences,     Indeed   the  natural  tendeu- 
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cy  of  such  a  system  is  obviously  to  produce 
either  indifference  or  a  fierce  zealotry,  both 
destructive  of  the  best  influences  of  religion, 
and  the  latter  subversive  likewise  of  domes- 
tic peace. 

A  modification  of  the  law  was  therefore 
called  for  by  the  manifest  evils  under  the 
old  system.  Accordingly  in  the  year  1803  it 
was  enacted,  that,  in  all  cases  of  mixed 
marriage,  all  the  children  should  be  educated 
in  the  religion  of  the  father,  in  the  absence 
of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary  after  mar- 
riage between  the  parents  ;  but  any  ante- 
nuptial compact  was  still,  as  before,  declar- 
ed illegal,  and  strictly  forbidden.  This  was 
indisputably  a  great  improvement  in  the  law, 
recognizing  as  it  did,  in  analogy  to  the  sys- 
tems of  every  civilized  state,  the  husband  as 
the  head  and  lord  of  his  own  house.  It  as- 
serted his  right  to  the  ordering  of  his  family 
in  this  most  important  part  both  of  his  duties 
ana  his  privileges  ;  preserved  it  to  him  un- 
shackled by  any  power  from  without,  and 
subject  only  to  the  soft  and  genial  influences 
from  within.  The  evils  to  the  mother  in  a 
mixed  marriage  are  not  indeed  removed  by 
the  dispositions,  thus  modified,  of  the  code  ; 
nor  could  they  be  so  without  sacrificing  the 
husband  to  her.  These  evils  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  such  a  union — and  (what- 
ever Miss  Martineau  may  say)  attach  to  her 
peculiarly,  as  being  in  subjection  to  her  hus- 
band, by  a  primal  and  unalterable  law  of  her 
nature.  But  still  a  great  and  invaluable 
benefit  is  secured  to  the  gentler  sex  by  the 
very  sternness  and  inflexibility  of  the  law  ; 
for  in  those  zealously  attached  fo  their 
church — whether  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic — the  first  germs  of  love  are  check- 1 
ed  by  this  foreknowledge  of  the  inevitable 
results  from  an  union  with  a  man  of  the 
opposite  persuasion. 

The  whole  system  of  antenuptial  pledges 
is  so  contrary  to  any  decent  freedom  of 
private  judgment  hereafter,  that  none  but 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  would 
long  persist  in  seeking  them.  The  duresse, 
too,  of  the  passion,  under  the  influence  of 
which  they  are  mostly  given,  shows  the  foul 
immorality  of  accepting  them  under  such 
circumstances.  It  is  simony  of  the  worst 
description  ;  selling  the  rites  of  the  Church 
for  an  impious  pledge  ;  for  impious  it  un- 
doubtedly is  in  the  generality  of  cases.  But 
ever,  alas!  has  it  been  the  maxim  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means  ;  and  a  remorseless  system  of  prose- 
lytizing will  not  be  stayed  by  considerations 
such  as  these.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
for  the  government  of  Prussia,  distinguished 
above  all  others  in  Europe,  for  the  regard  it 
has  ever  shown  to  public  and  private  moral- 


ity, to  be  indifferent  spectators  of  these  im- 
moral efforts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
designed  expressly  in  some  provinces  to 
rear  converts,  and  this  by  means  which  had 
been  long  renounced  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Protestant  faith. 

The  dispositions  of  the  Allgemeines 
Landrecht  last  cited  had  not  as  yet  been 
applied  to  the  four  western  dioceses  ;  the 
sole  scenes  of  these  proselytizing  measures. 

The  King  of  Prussia  was  in  Rome  in 
1822,  a  year  subsequent  to  their  re  estab- 
lishment by  virtue  of  the  Bull  "De  Salute 
Animarum."  The  varying  practices  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  different  parts  of 
his  kingdom,  the  abuses  perpetrated  under 
the  strict  system,  and  its  incompatibility  with 
the  state  of  a  mixed  population,  formed  the 
subject  of  many  confidential  communications 
between  the  king  and  the  reigning  pontiff, 
Pius  VII.  The  latter  then  promised  to  ap- 
ply a  remedy  in  the  spirit  of  the  king's  de- 
mands ;  but  the  death  of  this  pope,  which 
happened  a  few  months  afterwards,  and  the 
persuasion  entertained  by  his  majesty  that 
the  abuses  would  soon  disappear  of  them- 
selves, were  the  chief  reasons  why  no  steps 
were  then  taken  to  secure  a  declaration  on 
the  subject  from  the  See  of  Rome. 

Nothing  had  in  fact  been  done  in  the 
year  1825;  when,  in  compliance  with  reit- 
erated demands  on  the  part  of  both  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  parties  dwelling 
within  the  four  western  dioceses,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Allgemeines  Landrecht,  as 
modified  in  1803,  were  applied  to  them- 
selves. 

The  very  fact  that  the  protection  of  the 
civil  law  was  thus  invoked  by  a  portion  of 
their  mixed  population,  clearly  bespoke  an 
intolerant  spirit  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
priesthood.  Among  the  many  instances  of 
intolerance,  against  which  its  interference 
was  solicited,  and  its  protection  sought,  was 
the  case  of  a  woman  in  Westphalia.  She 
had,  it  appeared,  been  refused  admission  to 
the  sacraments  of  her  church  on  the  sole 
ground  of  her  living  with  her  Protestant  hus- 
band. Their  marriage  had  moreover  been 
fully  solemnized  according  to  the  rites  of 
her  own  church,  and  was  valid  and  unim- 
peachable in  any  court,  ecclesiastical  or 
civil,  and  indissoluble  by  any  court  recog- 
nized by  that  church. 

The  excitement  and  reclamation  conse- 
quent on  this  abuse  of  the  spiritual  power 
were  such  that  the  government  fell  compel- 
led to  interfere.  They  accordingly  directed 
the  bishop  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  if 
on  examination  he  should  find  that  the  al- 
leged was  the  sole  ground  of  exclusion,  to 
apply   a  fitting  remedy  to  the  grievance  of 
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the  woman  ;  it  was  stated  at  the  same  time 
that  if  he  did  not  do  so,  they  would  feel 
themselves  obliged  to  interfere  directly  with 
the  confessor  who  had  been  guilty  of  such 
an  act  of  intolerance.  We  mention  this 
fact  chiefly  because  it,  among  others,  was  at 
the  king's  request  shortly  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  Roman 
See ;  so  that  the  full  measure  of  pretension 
of  the  civil  power  to  interfere  with  the  spirit- 
ual in  Prussia  was  known  to  the  Pope,  who 
offered  no  remonstrance  against  any  thing 
that  had  been  done  by  the  former,  in  sup- 
posed derogation  of  the  privileges  of  the 
latter.  The  reasonableness  of  the  govern- 
ment's demands  had  been  all  along  acknow- 
ledged by  the  bishop. 

But  to  return  to  the  celebration  of  mixed 
marriages.  The  bishops  of  the  four  western 
dioceses,  being  now  called  upon  to  abstain 
from  the  exaction  of  educational  pledges  in 
any  parts  of  the^e,  albeit  some  of  them  had 
already  partially  acted  on  a  similar  system, 
expressed  to  his  majesty  their  doubts  whe- 
ther they  were  empowered  to  call  upon  their 
clergy  to  solemnize  thus  indiscriminately  and 
unconditionally  all  mixed  marriages,  without 
express  authority  from  the  See  of  Rome. 
Their  doubts  and  difficulties  appeared  con- 
scientious, and  were  at  once  attended  to  by 
the  sovereign.  He  himself  commanded 
them  to  lay  their  scruples  before  the  head  of 
their  Church  and  ask  for  the  requisite  pow- 
ers :  and  he  promised  the  aid  of  his  minister 
at  the  court  of  Rome  to  support  their  appli- 
cation. The  bishops  complied  with  his 
majesty's  commands  in  the  spring  of  1828, 
each  by  written  statements  of  the  points  in 
controversy  and  the  powers  which  they  re- 
quired, addressed  to  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
Their  letters  were  subsequently  laid  before 
him  by  the  Prussian  resident  minister  at  the 
court  of  Rome. 

The  policy  of  this  act  of  condescension 
on  the  part  oi  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the 
authority  of  the  See  of  Rome  and  the  nar- 
row views  of  the  four  bishops,  has  been 
much  canvassed,  and  we  do  not  feel  called 
upon  to  justify  it.  But  no  one,  we  think, 
who  has  attended  to  the  foregoing  brief 
statement,  can  entertain  the  smallest  doubt 
of  the  goodness  of  motive  which  dictated  it. 
It  evidently  resulted  from  his  majesty's  sin- 
cere regard  to  the  conscientious  scruples  of 
his  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 

As  to  its  policy,  too,  we  certainly  conceive 
ho  was  justified  in  believing,  nay  in  feeling 
entirely  convinced  that  the  See  of  Rome 
would  interfere  effectually  in  the  matter ; 
not  only  on  the  grounds  of  the  known  and 
permitted  practice  of  three. fourths  of  bis 
monarchy,  and  which  was  similar  to  that  re- 


quired for  these  western  dioceses  ;  but  also 
because  the  King  was  strengthened  in  such 
belief  by  the  confidential  communications  he 
himself  had  had  with  Pius  VII.  ;  and  by 
the  assurances  to  the  same  effect  which  his 
minister  at  Rome  had  received  from  the 
same  quarter  during  the  negotiations 
(1820-1)  which  led  to  the  reconstruction  of 
these  dioceses. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  matter  was 
now  brought  before  the  Court  of  Rome  for 
its  determination.  The  demands  of  the 
government  were  clearly  arid  explicitly  stat- 
ed ;  the  sovereignty  of  the  laws  was  placed 
in  the  very  fiont  of  such  demands;  the 
whole  facts  of  the  case,  even  to  minute  de- 
tails (including,  among  others,  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Westphalian  woman),  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  pretensions  of  the  civil 
power  to  interfere  with  the  social  discipline 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  See  of  Rome. 

If  the  demands  of  the  government  were 
exorbitant ; — if  the  pretensions  of  the  civil 
power  were  in  undue  derogation  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical ; — if  the  crown  towered  too  high 
above  the  mitre  or  the  tiara, — now  was  the 
time  for  a  declaration  to  that  effect  from  the 
Roman  court.  But,  far  from  this,  it  at  once 
entertained  the  question  on  the  basis  of  the 
bishops'  and  the  government's  demands, 
and  promised  to  apply  the  remedy  required  ; 
promised,  at  least,  so  to  modify  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
these  dioceses,  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  civil  laws.  But, 
to  proceed. 

The  negotiations  commenced  with  Leo 
XII. — were  delayed  by  his  death,  but  were 
forthwith  resumed  under  his  successor  Pius 
VIII.  They  resulted,  in  1S30,  in  the  offer 
to  the  Prussian  minister  at  Rome  of  two 
documents  purporting  to  contain  the  conces- 
sions of  the  Court  of  Rome  on  this  subject ; 
— one,  a  brief  from  the  Pope  (dated  25th 
March,  1830),  and  the  other  a  collateral 
"  Instruction"  from  the  Cardinal  Albani  (dat- 
ed 27th  March,  1830),  in  the  same  matter  : 
both  were  addressed  to  the  four  bishops 

The  Prussian  minister,  we  have  seen,  had 
been  in  the  first  instance  directed  to  second 
the  bishops'  demands  for  an  extension  to 
their  dioceses  of  the  liberal  discipline  obtain- 
ing in  the  rest  of  the  monarchy.  But  the 
dispositions  of  these  documents  fell  very  far 
short  of  conceding  this.  They  appeared 
indeed  to  abrogate  the  strict  discipline  en- 
tirely, inasmuch  as  they  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  of  a  written  promise  (sponsio)  as 
a  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  the  full  solemni- 
zation of  a  mixed  marriage, — with  the  ex- 
ception, however,  of  such  eases  as  must  on 
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other  grounds  be  brought  before  the  Court 
of  Rome  for  its  dispensation, — but  they  en- 
forced in  its  stead  rigorous  examination  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bride,  and  the  exaction 
of  all  soitsof  moral  guarantees  as  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  her  children.  The  brief,  more- 
over, contained  some  expressions  ca'culated 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  Protestants  of 
Prussia,  from  the  offensive  manner  in  which 
their  creed  was  spoken  of. 

The  Prussian  minister,  foreseeing  the 
probable  objections  of  his  court  to  them  on 
these  grounds,  accepted  (he  briefs  only  con- 
ditionally ;  declaring  at  the  very  time  of 
their  delivery  to  him,  "  that  he  must  abstain 
from  offering  beforehand  any  opinion  upon 
the  definitive  resolution  of  his  sovereign  as 
to  their  acceptance.11  We  beg  particular 
attention  to  this  fact,  as  we  shall  have  to  re- 
fer lo  it  hereafter  in  another  connection. 

Indeed,  when  examined  at  Berlin,  the 
briefs  were  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  on  the 
grounds  already  mentioned:  they  were  con- 
sequently returned  forthwith,  as  not  answer- 
ing the  ends  in  view,  and  falling  very  far 
short  of  the  ample  concessions  that  had  be- 
fore been  promised  under  several  pontiffs. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  18:30,  and  the 
following  years  1631  —  lb33,  were  spent  in 
fruitless  attempts  on  the  pan  of  the  Prussian 
mini>ter  at  Rome  to  procure  the  desired 
modification  of  ihe^e  briefs. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1S34,  the  Prus- 
sian minister  had  an  audience  of  leave  of  the 
Pope  previous  to  going  to  Berlin  on  his  own 
private  affairs.  At  lh;s  audit  nee,  the  Pope 
in  person  requested  him  to  take  back  the 
briefs  to  Berlin,  and  explain  to  his  majesty 
the  insuperable  difficulties  felt  by  the  See  of 
Rome  towards  making  farther  concessions 
to  the  extent  required  by  Prussia; — which 
was,  i:  will  be  remembered,  the  indiscrim- 
inate celebration  of  these  marriages  without 
question  or  condition. 

The  Prussian  minister  again  expressed 
his  want  of  authority  to  accept  them  :  lie 
consented,  however,  lo  be  the  bearer  of  the 
brief's  to  Berlin,  as  also  of  the  papal  message 
— promising,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  back 
the  briefs  to  Rome  on  his  return,  should  his 
representations  to  his  own  court  of  the  views 
of  his  Holiness  prove  ineffectual  for  their 
ultimate  acceptance. 

Accordingly  the  briefs  were  once  more 
laid  before  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  ;  and  it  ap. 
pearing  from  the  Prussian  minister's  repre- 
sen'auons  of  what  had  passed  at  his  audience 
with  the  Pope,  that  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  bending  the  court  of  Rome,  within  any 
reasonable  time,  to  compliance  with  the  full 
extent  of  their  demands,  the  ministers  decid- 


ed to  forego  their  manifold  objections  to 
the  briefs,  and  recommend  them  to  the  ac- 
ceptance  of  his  majesty,  provided  the  bish- 
ops to  whom  they  were  addressed  should  be 
of  opinion  that  they  could  be  executed  with- 
out violating  the  fundamental  laws  of  ihe 
monarchy.  In  order,  threefore,  to  certify 
themselves  beforehand  of  this  fact,  they  sum- 
moned lo  Berlin  the  then  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, Count  Spiegel  von  Desenb.  r<j,  and 
laid  before  him  the  brief  of  Pius  VI 1 1  ,  and 
its  accompanying  instruction  of  Cardinal 
Albani.  The  archbishop's  opinion  was  then 
asked,  "whether  they  could  be  executed 
without  infringing  the  laws  of  the  monar- 
chy r 

His  answer  was,  and  in  these  very  terms, 
"that  according  to  his  intimate  and  conscien- 
tious  conviction,  a  practice  essentially  mere 
tolerant  might  be  introduced  by  virtue  of 
them,  inasmuch  as  the  formalities  and  ex- 
hortations prescribed  by  the  briefs  had  not 
for  their  object  the  exaction  of  a  promise 
from  the  affianced  parties, — the  sole  point  in 
which  the  ancient  practice  was  in  conflict 
With  the  laws  of  the  kingdom" 

This  p;eliminary  declaration  par  ly  satis, 
fied  the  government,  and  the  archbishop  was 
forthwith  required  to  draw  up  a  statement  of 
his  own  practical  views.  He  did  so  in  a 
series  of  articles;  which  being  approved  of 
by  the  Prussian  resident-minister  at  Rome, 
(who  was  then  nt  Berlin,  and  was  appointeJ 
by  his  majesty  his  commissioner  for  that  pur- 
pose,) both  he  and  Count  Spiegel  affixed  their 
signatures  to  the  document.  This  is  the 
much  taiked-o'  "  Convention." 

This  contained,  among  other  dispositions 
reguLtory  of  the  new  discipline,  an  agree- 
ment, that,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of 
practice  under  the  briefs,  an  instruction,  em- 
bodying the  details  of  the  new  discipline, 
should  be  addressed  by  the  respective  bish- 
ops to  the  vicars-general  of  their  dioceses. 
This  instruction  was  shortly  after  drawn  up, 
and  of  course  became  an  integral  and  essen- 
tial part  of  the  convention  itself. 

Of  course  the  whole  of  their  negotiations, 
the  convention,  &e ,  were  only  preliminary 
measures,  de  bene  esse,  (as  our  lawyers  say,) 
only  in  the  event  of  the  remaining  Bishops 
of  Paderborn,  IVlunstcr  and  Treves,  concur- 
ring in  them.  Should  these  dissent,  of  course 
the  briefs  would  be  refused  acceptance. 

Accordingly  the  archbishop  explained  to 
his  brethren  all  that  had  passed  between  him- 
self  and  the  government ;  he  laid  before  each 
in  succession  the  brief  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
instruction  of  Cardinal  Albani,  together 
with  the  convention  conditionally  entered 
into.     Now  mark  their  answers: — 
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"The  Archbishop  of  Cologne,"  says  the 
Bishop  of  Pudcrborn,  u  has  communicated 
and  clearly  explained  to  me  the  conven- 
tion, &c..  relating  to  mixed  marriages,  to- 
gether With  all  the  documents  having  re- 
leience  to  it.  Having  maturely  examined 
them,  and  having  moreover  submitted  the 
Apostolic  Answer  of  25th  March  1830  (the 
brief )  to  a  particular  and  earnest  scrutiny, 
I  adhere  in  all  points,  and  without  restric- 
tion, to  this  convention." 

The  Bishop  of  Munster  declares  his  adhe- 
sion in  like  manner  ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Treves  also,  but  wiih  this  additional  declara- 
tion, that  "the  convent/on  teas  in  full  accord- 
ance with  his  own  particular  vews." 

We  beg  ai  tent  ion  to  this  point,  as  we  shall 
hereafier  nave  occasion  to  refer  to  the  last- 
named  prelate  in  connection  with  this  ques- 
tion. 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  the  long- 
soughtfor  accordance  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers — between  the  laws  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  discipline  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church — seemed  fully  obtained  ; 
and  this  without  harshness,  without  violence  to 
conscience,  and  with  no  compromise  of  prin- 
ciple on  either  side.  Assuredly  the  bishops, 
men  of  learning  and  piety,  and  left  entirely 
to  the  guidance  of  their  own  judgments  and 
consciences  throughout,  were  entirely  con- 
vinced that  the  convention  and  its  incorpo- 
rated  instruction  to  the  vicar-general,  were 
fully  home  out  by  the  briefs;  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  any  one  of  them,  or  any  liberal  ec- 
clesiastic in  Prussia,  would  have  discovered 
the  impropriety  of  their  conduct,  had  not  the 
increased  audacity  of  a  certain  sect  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country  awakened  the  slumbering 
zeaiotry  of  their  own. 

But  the  now  asserted  discrepancy  between 
the  briefs  and  the  convention,  &c.  is  brought 
as  a  charge  against  the  civil  government  of 
Prussia.  The  absence  of  such,  and  utter 
groundlessness  of  the  charge,  are  evident 
from  what  we  have  just  stated ;  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  for  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment, as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bishops 
came  to  their  decisions. 

The  sole  object  which  the  government  had 
in  view  was  to  ascertain  this  simple  fact, 
"  whether  the  briefs  could  be  executed  con- 
sistently with  the  laws  ;"  and  only  so  far  did 
they  superintend  the  detaiis  of  the  new  prac- 
tice set  forth  in  the  convention,  &c,  as  to 
certify  themselves  that  they  fully  carried  out 
the  required  and  conceded  principle. 

But  we  ourselves  are  prepared  to  contend 
—  after  a  patient  examination  of  the  briefs 
and  the  convention — that  the  latter  involved 
no  perverted  construction  of  the  former  in 
any   one  essential  particular.      The  briefs 


purported  to  be,  ana  in  fact  were  considered, 
as  enabling  lavs;  and  the  convent  ion,  &c. 
contained  no  rules  of  practice  not  fairly  de- 
ductible from  them,  on  the  application  of  the 
same  liberal  principles  of  interpretation  as 
arc  applied  in  our  own  courts  of  Westmin- 
s!er  Hall  to  the  construction  of  our  own  par- 
liamentary enabling  acts.  The  briefs  were 
also  in  parts  in  derogation  of  an  established 
practice:  and  if  these  parts  were  construed 
strictly,  it  was  but  the  application  of  another 
principle  (of  equally  general  use  in  our  own 
courts,)  that  acts  of  pai  liament  in  derogation 
of  old  customs  or  the  common  law,  shall  not 
be  strained  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  their 
enactments  lo  that  effect.  The  main  points, 
however,  thereby  established  were  :  Aban- 
donment of  the  promise  of  the  Protestant 
parly  as  to  education  of  the  children  in  the 
Roman  Ca'.holic  faith,  and  this  as  a  conditio 
sine  qua  non  for  the  solemnization  of  mar- 
riage rites. 

That  neither  shou!d  any  promise  of  this 
nature  be  exacted  from  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bride. 

That  the  "passive  assistance"  (differing 
scarcely  from  a  civil  marriage)  should  be 
limited  as  much  as  possible,  and  have  place 
only  where  there  appeared  to  be  l  inexcu- 
sabilis  temeriias"  on  the  part  of  the  bride. 

Nevertheless,  though  these  were  the 
general  rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
the  clergy,  the  decision  of  each  particular 
case  (as  to  conferring  or  withholding  the 
nuptial  benediction)  was  left  entirely  tothuir 
discretion.  And,  though  the  exaction  of  a 
written  promise  was  now  as  heretofore  il- 
legal, the  clergy  were  authorised  and  re- 
quired, M  by  a  solid  religious  instruction 
and  exhortation,  to  dispose  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic party,  not  merely  to  remain  steadfast 
in  her  faith,  but  also,  in  accordance  with 
this  faith,  to  fulfil  with  God's  assistance  her 
duties  in  regard  to  the  education  of  her 
children." 

This,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  was  very 
different  from  the  liberal  discipline  s.ught 
in  the  first  instance,  and  as  appears  to  us, 
abundantly  sufficient  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In- 
deed  its  strictness  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Protestants  ;  and  its  effects  when  introduc- 
ed were,  we  know,  to  increase  the  number 
of  children  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  This  practice,  however,  was — 
for  better  or  worse — forthwith  introduced 
into  the  four  dioceses  under  the  auspices  of 
their  respective  bishops ;  it  was  in  full 
force  at  the  time  of  Archbishop  Spiegel's 
death,  which  happened  in  July  1835. 

It  then  became  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to   look  out  for  a  successor  lo  the  va- 
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cant  see ;  and  by  a  sad  fatality  they  turned 
their  eyes  towards  the  hero  of  our  tale, — 
the  Baron  Clemens-August  Droste  Von 
Vischering,  then  sub-bishop  (  Weih-Bi- 
schoft  )  to  his  brother  the  Bishop  of  Munster. 

Baron  Droste  had  been  formerly  unfa- 
vourably known  as  a  vehement  and  intem- 
perate assertor  of  some  peculiar  views  of 
Church  government.  He  had  moreover 
written  a  book  thereon ;  and  when  Vicar- 
General  of  Munster,  in  the  year  1820,  his 
conduct  had  led  to  the  eventual  suspension 
of  the  Theological  Faculty  in  that  city.* 

Obnoxious,  however,  on  these  and  other 
similar  accounts,  not  only  to  the  civil  pow- 
ers but  to  very  many  even  of  his  own  co-re- 
ligionists, the  Baron  had  notwithstanding 
won  to  himself  golden  opinions  from  the 
mass  of  the  Westphalian  Roman  Catholics. 
Years  too  had  now  passed  away  since  his 
extravagances  had  led  him  into  conflict  with 
the  government  ;  and  he  had,  moreover,  du- 
ring all  the  intervening  period  lived  much 
in  retirement.  He  belonged,  also,  to  the 
body  of  the  old  Westphalian  nobles,  whose 
general  loyalty  the  Prussian  government 
had  always  been  ready  both  to  acknowledge 
and  reward.  From  all  these  considerations 
his  appointment  to  the  vacant  see  of  Cologne 
it  was  thought  would  gratify  likewise  many 
parties.  It  would  come  with  peculiar  grace 
from  the  government,  since  it  would  be  evi- 
dent they  had  sacrificed  all  personal  and  poli- 
tical objections,  in  thus  advancing  a  man 
with  whom  they  had  previously  been  in 
cmfli't. 

The  chapter  of  Cologne  has  the  right  of 
electing  the  archbishop,  subject  to  the  abso- 
lute veto  of  the  king,  and  ultimate  approv- 
al of  the  pope.  In  practice,  however,  the 
choice  of  an  archbishop  has  become  a  sort 
of  conge  oVilire.  The  king  selects,  the 
chapter  elects,  and  the  pope  confirms.  Ba- 
ron Droste  was  selected  by  the  king  as  the 
archbishop  designatus of  the  see  of  Cologne. 
Before,  however,  proposing  him  for  elec- 
tion to  the  chapter,  it  was  held  indispensa- 
ble, owing  to  his  past  escapades,  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  how  far  the  government 
could  rely  on  his  moderation  and  discretion 
in  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  new  disci- 
pline. Accordingly  the  Baron  Von  Alten- 
stein,  the  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Af- 
fairs,  addressed  to  the  Herr  Schmulling  (a 


*  We  ought  perhaps  also  to  mention,  that  at 
this  time  to:>  he  came  into  fierce  opposition  with 
the  learned  Hermes,  and  received  at  his  hands 
a  severe  chastisement.  We  shall  see  hereafter 
that  Baron  Droste  availed  him-elf'of  his  position 
to  evince  (even  beyond  death  and  the  grave)  the 
strength  of  the  "  odia  in  longum  ....  quae  re- 
con  der et  auctaque  promeret." 


canon  of  Minister  Cathedral  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Baron  Droste)  a  letter  dated  Ber- 
lin, August  18,  1835,  enjoining  the  canon 
to  obtain  the  requisite  information,  and  ex- 
pressing in  the  most  conciliatory  and  kind- 
est terms  both  the  king's  wishes  to  bury  in 
oblivion  the  past  conduct  of  the  archbishop, 
and  his  confidence  in  the  rectitude  and 
judgment  of  M.  Droste  von  Vischering. 

The  canon  undertook  the  office  thus  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  minister,  and  the  result 
of  his  interview  with  Baron  Droste  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to 
him  by  the  Baron  on  the  very  day  of  their 
interview  (5th  September,  1835). 

*  It  will  I  think  be  agreeable  to  you  if  I  send 
you  in  writing  a  statement  of  our  conversa- 
tion of  to-day  on  the  matters  contained  in  the 
letter  of  his  excellency  the  minister. 

"And  first  as  touching  the  good  under- 
standing with  those  authorities  with  whom  I 
formerly  had  some  misunderstandings — I 
am  bound  to  assume  that  they  are  free  from 
any  aversion  to  myself;  and  as  it  is  my  strong- 
est wish  to  have  a  good  understanding  with  al  1 
men,  and  as  friendly  feelings  towards  every 
one  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  part  of  my  na- 
ture, so  I  could  never  well  understand  how  it 
was  possible  that  this  interruption  of  amica- 
ble relations  had  taken  place.  As  touching 
the  temptations  to  controversy — this  is  to  me 
so  repugnant,  I  am  so  convinced  that  it  is  in 
the  most  direct  contradiction  to  the  doctrines 
and  spirit  of  Christianity — I  am  so  penetrat- 
ed with  the  desire  to  live  peaceably  with  all 
men,  love  peace  and  quiet  so  much,  that  the 
fear  of  my  being  overcome  by  those  tempta- 
tions (if  contrary  to  expectation  they  should 
come  near  me)  does  not  deserve  any  attention  ; 
since  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  I  hope 
for  God's  assistance.  It  is  moreover  my  deep- 
est desire,  if  I  should  obtain  an  active  bishop- 
ric in  any  quarter,  to  devote  the  remaining 
years  of  my  life  to  acts  of  beneficence  ;  and 
my  strong  conviction  is  that  this  desire  can 
then  only  be  fulfilled  when  the  temporal  and 
spiritual"  authorities,  in  conformity  with 
God's  will,  shall  act  together  in  harmony. 

"As  touching  mixed  marriages,  I  have  long 
heartily  wished  that  means  might  be  found 
to  settle  this  extremely  difficult  matter.  I 
therefore  learned  with  joy  the  fulfilment  of 
my  wish,  and  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
assure  the  minister  that  I  will  take  good  care 
to  maintain  the  Convention  made  on  this 
subject  conformable  to  the  Brief  of  Pope 
Pius  VIII.  and  carried  into  practice  in  the 
four  dioceses  mentioned ;  and  that  I  will 
cautiously  abstain  from  attacking  or  sub- 
verting it,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so  ; 
and  that  I  will  apply  the  same  in  the  spirit  of 
love  to  the  purposes  of  peace. 

"  Lastly,  I  wish  that  you  would  have  the 
goodness  to  commend  me  obediently  to  his 
excellency,  and  to  make  known  to  him  my 
extreme  gratitude  for  that  he  has  thus  af- 
forded me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  my 
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thoughts  in  reference  to  this  subject  with 
fuller,  and  therefore  to  me  more  agreeable 
openness  than  I  could  otherwise  have  done, 
&c.  &c.  (Signed) 

"Clemens  Baron  Droste  zu-Vischering." 

Nothing,  we  think,  could  be*  plainer  or 
more  satisfactory  than  this  deciaration  :  it 
was  so  considered  by  an  honest  and  unsus- 
pecting ministry  The  baron  was  forthwith 
proposed  by  his  majesty  to  the  chapter,  and 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  See  of  Co- 
logne ;  the  personal  kindness  of  the  mo- 
narch (as  the  archbishop  afterwards  himself 
stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1836)  furnishing  him  with  means  of 
expediting  nis  inthronisation.  We  have 
heard  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  the  new 
archbishop  (for  the  truth  of  which  we  can 
vouch),  and  which  would  seem  to  import 
that  his  determination  to  assert  his  own  dis- 
tempered views  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
and  episcopal  dignity  was  taken  very  earl}7 
in  his  career.  It  is  the  custom  for  ecclesi- 
astics and  other  functionaries,  on  promotion, 
to  present  themselves  at  court,  and  there,  in 
a  brief  address,  to  thank  his  majesty  for  the 
new  dignity  or  office  conferred.  The  arch- 
bishop did  indeed  present  his  ungainly  per- 
son— but  instead  of  complying  with  this  good 
old  form  of  German  courtliness,  he  observed 
a  sullen  silence  ;  and  his  whole  demeanour 
was  such  as  to  call  forth  the  marked  observ- 
ations of  those  about  the  monarch. 

Perhaps  he  thought  it  unbecoming  in  a 
bishop  to  thank  the  civil  power  for  any  spi- 
ritual advancement.  But  the  archbishop,  if 
he  had  been  as  good  and  consistent  a  logi- 
cian, as  he  afterwards  proved  himself  to  be 
a  fraudulent  tactician,  would  have  been 
driven  to  further  and  still  more  uncomforta- 
ble conclusions.  Nay,  we  are  almost  em- 
boldened to  think,  that  if  the  present  page 
should  haply  meet  his  eye  in  his  retreat  at 
Minden,  it  may  have  the  effect  of  relieving 
him  from  his  present  embarrassment,  by 
causing  him  at  once  to  resign  his  See  ! 

We  contend  that  the  Archbishop's  pro- 
motion was  tainted  ab  initio,  and  was  there- 
fore void  !  He  was  selected,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  his  heretical  sovereign,  and  elect- 
ed afterwards  by  the  chapter,  an  inversion 
of  things  which  ought  to  have  alarmed  at 
once  a  conscience  so  tender.  In  spite  of 
the  manifold  symptoms  he  betrayed  to  be  a 
real  bishop  (ein  wirklicher  Bischoff!) — and 
of  the  anticipated  "  Theurer  Bruder  in 
Christo"  addressed  to  one  of  the  chief  ec- 
clesiastics of  the  Protestant  confession,  we 
must  believe  that  if  his  conscience  had  been 
as  enlightened  as  it  was  manifestly  tender — 
when  Canon  Schmulling  pointed  out  to  him 
"wirkliche  Bischoffsmulze"  beaming  in  the 
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distance  upon  his  rapt  vision, — his  answer  to 
the  worthy  canon  would  have  sounded  some- 
what as  follows  : — 

"  My  allegiance  to  the  Church,  and  my  re- 
spect for  its  rights  in  general,  and  those  of 
the  Chapter  of  Cologne  in  particular,  will 
not  allow  me  to  entertain  even  for  an  instant 
this  hinted  offer  of  a  bishopric,  coming  as  it 
does  from  the  civil  power.  To  the  chapter 
of  Cologne  belongs  both  the  right  of  select- 
ing and  electing  a  successor  to  its  vacant 
See — all  initiatory  steps  must  be  taken  freely 
by  them  alone  ;  and,  albeit  by  a  concordat 
with  the  Pope  his  majesty  has  a  veto  on  all 
such  elections  when  made,  his  originating 
any  measure  towards  filling  up  the  vacant 
See  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  canons  and  to 
the  concordat  with  the  See  of  Rome,  deroga- 
tory of  the  rights  of  the  only  true  Church, 
and  a  direct  violation  (in  this  instance)  of  the 
authority  and  privileges  of  the  Metropolitan 
Chapter  of  Cologne.  You  will,  therefore, 
have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  minister 
that  I  cannot,  in  my  conscience,  countenance 
such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
power,  even  in  my  own  favour.  For  all 
cases  of  '  veto '  on  my  appointment,  I  am 
ready  to  obey  his  majesty  as  becomes  a 
faithful  subject — but  I  hope  he  wont  try 
me." 

This,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  should 
have  been  the  Archbishop's  answer  :  then 
what  self-denial  would  have  been  transparent 
through  his  logic  and  his  principles.  Many 
of  our  more  straightforward  readers  may 
call  the  arguments  in  this  supposed  letter  but 
poor,  wire-drawn  sophistry.  We  will  not 
break  a  lance  with  them  on  the  subject ;  but 
they  will  see  that  those  are  an  adamantine 
chain  of  logic  compared  with  the  cobweb 
tissue  of  some  of  the  Archbishop's  subse- 
quent reasonings — all  equally  the  result  of 
a  tender  conscience  !  But  rightly  or 
wrongly,  canonically  or  uncanonically  elect- 
ed, the  Archbishop  is  in  his  See — fast  seat- 
ed. Let  us  look  to  the  Archbishop's  do- 
ings. 

The  highest  national  education  in  Prus- 
sia commences  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  University.  For  those  stu- 
dents, however,  who  are  destined  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  there  is  a  further 
course  of  studies  to  be  gone  through  in  the 
purelv  theological  seminary  of  their  diocese. 
We  shall  first  confine  our  attention  to  the 
University  of  Bonn  and  the  diocese  of  Co- 
logne, for  the  sake  of  brevity  : — but  the  same 
things  may  be  predicated  with  trifling  ex- 
ceptions of  the  other  Prussian  universities 
and  dioceses. 

In  the  Gymnasia,  then,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity, the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  youth  (whether  destined  for  the! 
Church  or  not)  are  protected  by  the  large 
powers  ol  superintendence  over  both  intrust- 
ed to  the  Archbishop.  In  the  Gymnasium 
the  archbishop  has  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  religious  education  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic inmates,  and  an  indirect  influence  over 
the  whole  management  of  the  institution, 
which  is  moreover  superintended  by  Roman 
Catholic  inspectors  (Schulrathe).  At  the 
University  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ological faculty  is  subject  to  his  authority 
in  this  wise :  the  King  nominates  to  the 
theological  chairs,  and  the  Archbishop  has 
a  veto  on  the  appointment.  After  appoint- 
ment, also,  he  is  entitled  to  call  on  the  gov- 
ernment to  suspend,  dismiss,  or  otherwise 
punish  an  objectionable  and  offending  pro- 
fessor; and  the  civil  power  is  bound  by  the 
laws  to  attend  to  such  complaint  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  apply  the  proper  remedy. 

Such  are  the  ample  privileges  of  his  office 
as  regards  the  University  of  Bonn  and  the 
Gymnasia.  But  they  are  ampler  still  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  :  here  he  both 
appoints  and  dismisses  the  professors  at  his 
pleasure ;  the  crown  only  reserving  to 
itself  the  reasonable  privilege  of  putting  a 
veto  on  any  appointment  it  may  find  objec- 
tionable on  political  grounds. 

This  is  a  general  view  of  the  relation 
which  the  archiepiscopal  office  bears  to  the 
whole  educational  system  in  the  diocese  of 
Cologne. 

A  \'ew  years  back,  by  the  joint  labours  of 
Archbishop  Spiegel  and  the  government,  a 
religious  foundation,  called  a  Convictorium, 
was  established  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 
It  was  a  charitable  institution,  designed  for 
the  support  and  education  of  some  of  the 
poorer  class  of  students  destined  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  who,  as  the 
name  imports,  lived  together  there.  Al- 
though it  formed  a  part  of  the  Royal  and 
National  University  of  Bonn,  yet  as  the 
objec!s  contemplated  by  it  concerned  pri- 
marily the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  the 
Archbishop  were  conceded  the  most  ample 
powers  for  its  superintendence  and  direc- 
tion. In  the  choice  of  its  inspectors,  the  ad- 
mission and  dismissal  of  students,  the  selec- 
tion of  books,  and  appointment  of  lectures  ; 
in  short,  in  the  management  of  its  whole 
interior  economy  the  Archbishop  was  al- 
lowed to  exercise  the  greatest  influence. 
The  institution  was  accepted  as  an  especial 
boon  by  those  for  whom  it  was  designed  ;  it 
had  already  produced  many  men  eminent 
for  learning  and  piety  ;  it  had  enlarged  its 
beneficial  action  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  about  to  write,  and,  destined  at  the  out- 


set for  only  sixty,  it  now  numbered  seventy 
students. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  the  first 
efforts  of  the  new  Archbishop  would  be 
directed  to  its  subversion  1  Yet  such  is  the 
fact. 

The  world  has  often  heard  the  name  of 
the  late  Professor  Hermes.  He  was  a  cel- 
ebrated professor  of  Roman  Catholic  theol- 
ogy at  Bonn,  during  the  lifetime  of  Arch- 
bishop Spiegel,  by  whom  he  was  much  and 
warmly  favoured  and  supported.  He  cer- 
tainly raised  the  general  education  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  there  to  heights  it 
had  never  before  attained,  and  his  labours 
were  approved  also  by  all  the  bishops  of 
the  Rhenish  provinces.  Opinions,  how- 
ever, were  much  divided  among  the  clergy 
and  students  of  the  University,  as  to  the 
merits  of  his  system  of  teaching,  it  was  in- 
deed hotly  attacked  and  zealously  defended 
in  every  part  of  Germany. 

But  the  theologians  of  Bonn  in  particu- 
lar, the  seat  of  the  mighty  master,  were 
drawn  up  in  adverse  hosts;  and  many  and 
various  were  the  skirmishes  and  battles, 
in  words  spoken  or  written,  in  attack  or 
defence,  both  of  the  system  and  its  originat- 
or. Nothing  was  ever  like  it,  save  the 
wars  of  Nominalist  and  Realist  of  old. 

These  contests  had  happened  during  the 
lifetime  of  Archbishop  Spiegel,  and  the  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  allay  their  heats,  and 
acting  clearly  in  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  had  appointed  another 
professor,  Klee  ;  not  to  supersede  Hermes, 
(for  which  they  had  no  reason,  neither  could 
they  legally  do  it,)  but  to  lecture  concur- 
rently with  him  ;  so  that  they  who  feared 
the  effects  of  Hermesian  lore  might  resort 
to  the  lectures  of  one  known  for  his  anti- 
Hermesian  tendencies. 

But  Archbishop  Spiegel  continued  to 
support  his  favourite  Hermes  until  the 
death  ofthe  latter,  which  happened  in  1831 ; 
and,  afterwards,  still  so  highly  valued  was 
his  system  of  treating  dogmatic  theology 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Professor  Klee, 
all  the  professors  in  Bonn  continued  to 
teach  it  In  fact  it  spread  throughout  Ro- 
man Catholic  Europe,  penetrated  even  to 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  enlightenment,  and 
actually  formed,  as  we  have  been  credibly 
informed,  the  basis  of  lectures  in  the  Jesuits' 
College   at    Rome.*       But  the  time    was 


*  We  do  not  profess  to  have  any  acquaintance 
with  this  Hermesian  philosophy.  We  have 
been  informed,  however,  that  it  purported  to  lake 
up  the  results  of  the  various  systems  (  f  philoso- 
phy then  popular  in  Germany,  and  attempted  to 
prove  that,  where  true,  they  were  only  partial 
truthfc,  which,  by  integration,  all  converged  into 
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come  when  the  writings  of  Hermes  were  to 
be  hermetically  sealed.  To  the  horror  and 
consternation  of  his  thousands  of  followers 
they  were  condemned  by  a  papal  brief, 
26th  September,  1835.  Contrary,  however, 
to  all  usage,  and  as  if  the  court  of  Rome 
was  well  aware  (and  who  doubts  it  ?)  of 
the  false  step  in  liberality  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  Prussia  had  just  taken  in  deter- 
mining on  the  advancement  of  the  restive 
Droste,  no  communication  whatever  was 
made  to  the  king  or  his  government,  either 
as  to  the  intended  or  actual  issuing  of  a 
brief  which  so  peculiarly  affected  his  Ro- 
man Catholic  subjects ;  and  we  believe  we 
are  right  in  saying  that,  as  a  point  of  diplo- 
matic practice,  the  king  would  have  been 
justified  in  instantly  breaking  off  all  com- 
munication with  the  See  of  Rome  on  this 
ground  alone. 

Neither  pope  nor  bishop,  however,  applied 
at  all  for  the  publication  of  the  brief  in  Prus- 
sia* or  elsewhere,  and  therefore  no  one  in 
Prussia  could  take  any  cognizance  of  its 
existence ;  as  it  is  a  primary  law  in  refer- 
ence to  such  documents  that  they  cannot  be 
published,  and  therefore  cannot  become  valid 
instruments,  without  the  royal  placet  being 
affixed  to  them. 

Amid   the  outcries  which  arose  on    all 
sides    from   Anti-Hermesians,    as    well    as  | 
Hermesians,  for  both  were  loud  in  abuse  of 
the  brief  as  a  stupid   and  unreasoning  pro- 1 
duction,  condemning  only  in  general  terms  j 
all   the  writings  of  Hermes,  without  setting 
forth  a  single   point    in   which  they   were , 
either  erroneous  or  dangerous,  the  govern- 
ment observed  a  dignified  forbearance.     It; 
could    not   of  course,   with  any   regard  to 
self-respect,  recognize  directly  the  existence 
of  the   brief  under  such  circumstances  of 
discourteous  omission;  but  had   any  of  the , 
native  hierarchy  applied  for  the  royal  placet, 
it  would  no  doubt  have  instantly  been  grant- 


the  great  focus  cf  Christianity,  the  only  true 
manifestation  of  which  was  Roman  Catholicism. 
The  system,  whatever  else  may  have  beeu  the 
objections  to  it,  had  no  taiut  of  Protestantism, 
and  "  Nulla  salus  extra  Ecclesiam  Citholicam 
Romanam"  formed  the  theme  of  many  a  dis- 
course both  from  Hermes  and  the  ol  repl  avrov. 
We  have  never  heard  a  clear  statement  of  any 
on^  p  >intin  which  his  or  their  opinions  were  con- 
sidered inonhodox.  Neither  could  any  of  his 
followers  who  were  in  Rome  this  year,  1838,  ever 
get  the  oracle  of  the  Vatican  to  tell  them  where- 
in or  in  what  degree  they  were  erroneous  ;  to  be 
informed  of  which  was  the  burthen  of  their  daily 
prayers  to  him. 

*  "  All  papal  bulls,  briefs,  and  dispositions  of 
foreign  authorities  of  the  spiritual  power  must  be 
submitted  to  the  state  for  examination  and  approval 
before  they  can  be  published  and  acted  on." — All- 
gemeines  Landrecht,  Th.  II.  tit.  ii.  s.  118. 


ed  in  spite  of  those.  Not  condescending, 
however,  to  comply  with  the  plain  requisi- 
tions of  the  law  of  Prussia,  (which  is  the 
law,  too,  of  France,  Austria,  and  Bavaria, 
and,  we  believe,  of  every  regal  state  on  the 
continent,)  but  in  direct  defiance  of  it,  and  of 
his  oath*  of  office,  the  Archbishop,  in  a  cir- 
cular to  the  professors  of  Bonn  (12th  Janu- 
ary, 1837,)  called  on  them  forthwith  to  act 
on  the  brief  as  if  it  had  already  received  the 
royal  placet,  citing  the  law  requiring  the 
placet  only  to  evade  and  to  contemn  it ! 

His  next  effort  was  directed  at  the  pro- 
fessors and  their  lectures;  when  the  pro- 
gramme of  these  last  was,  according  to 
custom,  submitted  to  him  for  approval,  one 
of  them  was  returned  to  its  author,  who  had 
never,  by  the  way,  been  a  pupil  of  Hermes 
or  Hermesian,  with  the  curt  observation, 
"  that  he  could  not  approve  of  the  proposed 
lectures,  inasmuch  as  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  not  always  therein  handled  with  suffi- 
cient reverence,  or  conformably  to  dogmas." 

The  Hermesians  received  lor  answer  to 
theirs,  "  That  he  could  give  no  opinion  until 
the  books  on  which  they  proposed  to  lec- 
ture were  submitted  to  him  ; 

"  That  he  had  no  remark  to  make  if  the 
lectures  were  to  be  only  such  as  they  pro- 
fessed to  be." 

On  objections  so  vague  as  this,  the  gov- 
ernment of  course  could  not  act ;  but  the 
Archbishop  did  not  condescend  to  invoke  its 
authority  either  to  dismiss,  suspend,  or 
rebuke  the  professors,  who  for  their  parts 
waited  anxiously  an  opportunity  to  justify 
themselves,  or  to  be  informed  of  their  errors 
by  the  Archbishop,  in  vain  ;  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  course  of  theological 
studies  at  Bonn,  among  its  Roman  Catholic 
students,  was  in  a  fair  way  of  coming  to  a 
stand-still,  and  the  professors  were  virtually 
suspended. 

The  Curator  of  the  University  was 
therefore  charged  by  the  government  to 
confer  with  the  Archbishop  on  this  subject. 
The  Archbishop  hesitated,  delayed  ;  but  at 
last  named  a  day  for  the  required  conference. 
The  conference  was  held  ;  the  Archbishop 
was  requested  to  cite  before  him  the  pro- 
fessors whom  he  suspected  of  teaching  the 

*  Oath  taken  by  the  Archbishop  : — 
"  I  swear  that  I  will  be  loyal,  faithful,  obedient, 
and  submissive  to  his  Majesty  the  King  ;  that  I 
will  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  advance  his  inter- 
ests, and  avert  from  him  injury  and  wrong  ;  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  will  use  my  endeavours  that, 
in  the  minds  of  my  clergy,  and  of  the  people  in  my 
diocese  who  are  subject  to  my  episcopal  superin- 
tendence, respect  for  the  King's  Majesty,  patriot- 
ism and  obedience  to  the  laws,  shall  strike  deep 
roots  ;  and  that  I  will  not  permit  them  to  teach  or 
to  act  in  a  contrary  spirit." 
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doctrines  of  Hermes,  and  to  ascertain,  by  I 
examination,  if  their  opinions  were  orthodox' 
or   not        He  refused ;    saying,    he    would 
have  no  dealings  with  these  men  until  after 
the  matter  was  arranged  ! 

He  was  then  requested  to  call  on  the  pro- 
fessors for  a  written  statement  of  their 
opinions  on  the  points  in  question.  This  he 
also  refused  !  Then,  would  he  appoint 
commissioners  to  watch  the  lectures  ?  or 
himself  select  the  books  on  which  the  lec- 
tures were  to  be  held  ?  He  would  do  none 
of  these  !  Then,  would  he  himself  draw  up 
a  list  of  the  points  of  controversy,  and  sub- 
mit them  to  the  professors?  This  he  at 
last  promised,  but  never  performed  ;  for  the 
eighteen  Theses  which  we  shall  presently 
have  to  allude  to,  were  in  nowise  a  fulfilment 
of  this  promise,  and  they  were  moreover 
never  submitted  to  the  professors*  and  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  government  only  by 
accident.  Meantime,  the  professors  them- 
selves did  all  they  could  to  satisfy  the  un- 
satisfiable  prelate  ;  offering  to  submit,  not 
the  programmes,  but  the  lectures  themselves, 
for  his  approval ;   but  all  to  no  purpose. 

It  was  then  discovered  that  the  Arch- 
bishop had  written  to  some  students,  to  make 
it  generally  known  as  his  will,  that  all  stu- 
dents in  Theology  should  confine  themselves 
solely  to  the  lectures  of  Klee  in  Theology, 
and  of  Dr.  Walter  in  Canon  Law.  The 
lecture-rooms  of  all  others  were  therefore 
deserted  ;  the  Hermesian  and  Anti-Herme- 
sian  disputes  were  renewed,  and  broke  out 
even  in  public  ! 

The  patient  minister  again  interfered  to 
secure  peace,  if  possible.  He  called  on  all 
the  Professors  of  Theology  without  excep- 
tion to  sign  a  written  promise  to  abstain  both 
from  writing  and  speaking  either  for  or 
against  these  exciting  doctrines.  They  all 
signed  a  solemn  promise.  Still  the  Arch- 
bishop would  not  be  satisfied  ;  he  would  not 
recall  or  modify  his  orders  to  the  students. 
When,  therefore,  according  to  the  statutes, 
the  lectures  for  the  ensuing  half-year  were 
appointed  for  the  students  of  the  Convicto- 
rium,  the  majority  among  them  declared 
that  they  must  adhere  to  the  orders  of  their 
Archbishop ;  and  when  the  authorities  of 
course  insisted  on  their  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  the  University,  as  the 
condition  of  their  continuance  in  it,  out  of 
the  seventy  members  of  the  Convictorium 
more  than  sixty  quitted  it ;  and  thus  did  the 
Archbishop  at  last  obtain  the  laudable  end 
he  had  all  along  been  driving  at. 

But  his  doings  now  crowd  upon  us.  He 
had  already  issued  his  eighteen  Theses,  con- 
taining his  own  views  of  dogmas  and  disci- 
pline, a  subscription  of  which  he  exacted 


from  all  candidates  both  for  orders  and  pre- 
ferment. The  story  of  poor  Weber,*  no 
more  a  Hermesian  than  the  Archbishop  him- 
self, is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  in- 
comparable stupidity  which  dictated  the 
theological  portion  of  them.  Weber  mildly, 
meekly,  and  with  every  show  of  respect, 
proved  to  the  Archbishop  in  private  confer- 
ence that  many  of  them  were  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  councils 
and  canons.  In  consequence,  the  Arch- 
bishop banished  him  from  his  cure  in  Co- 
logne !  But  what  government  could  tole- 
rate the  last  of  these  Theses  ? 

"I  promise  and  vow  to  my  Archbishop 
reverence  and  obedience  in  all  things  which 
concern  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  this 
without  any  mental  reservation.  I  declare 
that,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  I  may  not  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  my  Archbishop  to  any  person  but  the 
Pope — the  head  of  the  whole  Church." 

This  Thesis  involves  a  flagrant  violation 
of  one  of  the  fundamtntal  laws  of  the  mon- 
archy of  Prussia,  which,  like  that  of  every 
state  in  Germany,  and  of  France  also,  re- 
serves to  the  civil  power  all  appels  en  cas 
d'abus,  <SfC.  Indeed  we  know  not  how  any 
civil  government  could  be  possible,  where 
the  principle  of  this  Thesis  was  admitted. 

Such  were  the  aggressions  of  the  Arch- 
bishop on  the  royal  prerogative,  the  laws  of 
the  monarchy,  the  statutes  of  the  university, 
and  the  privileges  of  its  professors  ;  giving 
rise  to  constant  excitement,  perpetually  call- 
ing for  the  interference  of  government,  and 
securing  in  spite  of  it  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  fairest  institutions  in  the  University 
of  Bonn. 

Yet  all  this  time  the  Archbishop  had  been 
busy  also  in  other  quarters  and  on  other 
matters.  His  clergy  in  many  parts  acted 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  convention  and 
the  instruction  to  the  vicars-general  in  regard 
to  mixed  marriages.  Complaints  as  of  old 
arose  :  and  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the 
Archbishop  had  directed  his  clergy,  in  entire 
disregard  of  the  new  discipline  given  and 
established  by  the  briefs  of  the  convention, 
to  return  to  the  old  and  severe  system. 

He  proceeded,  however,  cautiously  and 
craftily,  and  with  every  endeavour  to  hood- 
wink the  government.  Being  called  upon 
by  a  public  functionary  to  instruct  a  certain 
Herr  Classen,f  provost  of  the    chapter  of 

*  See  "  Ein  auffallen  des  Factum,  &c.  von 
einem  wahrheitliebenden  Katholiken."  Bonn. 
Georgi.  1838.  An  excellent  commentary  in  the 
history  of  a  single  transaction  on  the  character  of 
Dros  e. 

t  He  afterward*  dismissed  Herr  C'assen  from 
his  office  of  Stadtdcckant  ia  Aix-la  Chapelle 
because  he  had  given  a  lodging  for  one  night  in 
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Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  matters  affected  by  the 
convention,  which  he  did  in  a  long  letter  to 
the  provost,  the  Archbishop  made  use  of  the 
following  expressions  (25th  December, 
18:46). 

"The  position  of  affairs  is  as  follows: — 
11  The  brief  of  Pius  VIII.  is  known  to  you. 
In  conformity  wiih  this  brief,  and  to  facilitate 
its  execution,  there  was  concluded  a  conven- 
tion. ...  In  this  convention  it  is  stipulated 
that  an  instruction  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
vicars-general,  as  in  fact  was  done  some  time 
since." 

So  then  up  to  this  time,  (and  this  point,  it 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  is  most  material,) 
when  he  had  already  been  a  whole  year  and 
a  quarter  of  another  in  his  diocese,  the  Arch- 
bishop still  recognizes  the  convention  as  be- 
ing conformable  to  the  brief — recognizes  also 
the  instruction  as  an  integral  part,  which  it 
clearly  was,  of  such  convention — and  cites 
both  as  the  binding  rules  for  his  guidance  ! 

But  let  us  proceed.  Only  a  fortnight  after 
this  letter  to  Provost  Classen,  in  another  ad- 
dressed by  the  prelate  to  the  President  von 
Bodelschwingh,  the  cloven  foot  begins  to 
appear.  In  this  second  letter  the  Arch- 
bishop for  the  first  time  states,  that  when  he 
gave  his  solemn  promise  to  maintain  and  ex- 
ecute the  convention,  he,  proh  pudor !  had 
never  read,  or  even  knew  of,  its  provisions  ! 
He  hints,  moreover,  that  in  cases  where  he 
should  think  the  convention  inconsistent  with 
the  brief,  he  should  feel  himself  at  liberty  to 
elude  it.  But  even  yet  he  does  not  venture 
to  say  that  the  convention  or  instruction  is, 
in  any  one  particular,  inconsistent  with  the 
brief. 

Now  who  can  grant  for  a  moment  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  monstrous  as  it  ap- 
pears, that  he,  the  then  sub-bishop  to  his 
brother,  the  bishop  of  Minister — he,  too,  who, 
from  his  position,  must  have  had  daily  op- 
portunities of  reading  an  authentic  comment 
on  their  provisions  in  the  practice  of  every 
church  around  him,  was  actual !y  in  igno- 
rance of  the  dispositions  of  the  conventijn 
and  instruction  when  he  solemnly  pledged 
his  word  to  maintain  and  abide  by  them  ? 
Tantamne  rem  tarn  negligenter  ?  The  new 
discipline,  too,  enforced  in  reference  to  mat- 
ters which  he  knew  had  for  a  series  cf  years 
given  rise  to  disputes  throughout  all  the 
western  provinces  of  Prussia,   and  the  en- 


his  house  to  Professor  Achterfeldt  of  Boon,  a 
Hermesian.  See  "  Kaiholische  Kirche  in  der 
Preussi^chen  Rheinprovinz" —  p.  122,  note, 
where  also  is  stated  the  fact  of  the  Archbishop 
taking  away  his  living  from  a  poor  old  p  iest  80 
years  of  age,  "ii  su-picion  of  his  being  a  Herme- 
sian, h  ugh  he  had  scarcely  even  heard  the  name 
of  Hermes,  and  knew  noibing  whatever  about 
his  system. 


forcement  of  which  discipline  would  form 
literally  the  most  important  part  of  his  archi- 
episcopal  functions  ;  yet  that  he,  in  utter  ig- 
norance of  what  it  was,  in  his  haste  to  be  a 
bishop,  bound  himself,  blindfold,  to  its  ob- 
servance! We  confess  this  supposition 
seems  to  us  so  utterly  monstrous,  that  we 
are  inclined  rather  to  adopt  the  view  of  his 
friends  of  the  Journal  Historique  et  Litteraire 
de  Liege,  who  boasted  very  early  that  the 
Archbishop  had  dexterously  cheated  the  gov- 
ernment ! 

The  lurking  evasion  of  his  last  letter,  how- 
ever, induced  the  government  on  the  13th 
of  March  following  to  address  to  the  Arch- 
bishop a  communication,  stating,  "  that  they 
understood  his  letter  to  Provost  Classen  as 
expressing  his  determination  to  adhere  con- 
scientiously, and  as  in  duty  bound,  to  the 
instruction  relative  to  the  execution  of  the 
brief." 

To  this  the  Archbishop  returned  no  an- 
swer. The  government  was  therefore  bound 
to  accept  his  silence  as  an  acquiescence  in 
their  views.  But  the  acts  of  his  clergy 
were  a  startling  comment  on  his  real  intyn- 
tions. 

Very  early  in  this,  the  Archbishop's,  ca- 
reer of  aggressions,  the  court  of  Rome  had 
been  repeatedly  and  confidentially  appealed 
|  to,  in  order  to  interpose  its  authority  and 
!  check  them.     But  it  refused  to  do  so,  and  in 
;  fact  was  all   along  their  secret  abettor.     It 
was  informed  by  the  Prussian  resident  minis- 
i  ter  there,    that   the    Archbishop   "  allait  se 
perdre"  by  his  conduct !    It  was  subsequent- 
ly informed  through  its  own  undersecretary 
of  state,  the  Cardinal  Capaccini,  who  was  in 
!  Prussia  in  the  summer  of  1837  on  a  special 
j  mission,  not  only  of  the  actual  state  of  things, 
|  but  of  the  specific  result  to  which  they  would 
lead.     The  king   himself  told  the  cardinal, 
that  if  the  Archbishop  persisted   in   the  line 
of  conduct  he  had   adopted,  "he  should  be 
obliged  to  banish  him  from   his  diocese ;" 
and  this   was  repeated  to  the  cardinal   by 
the   minister  on   different  occasions  and   at 
different  places  ;  and  yet  the  court  of  Rome 
not  only  declined  to  interfere,  but  actually, 
on  the  10th  of  December  following,  the  Pope 
had  the  face  to  declare  that  he  had  been  all 
along  entirely  ignorant  that  there  had  been 
any  disputes  between  the  Archbishop  and 
his  sovereign  ! 

The  government  was  thus  left  to  deal  as 
it  best  could  with  the  refractory  and  turbu- 
lent prelate.  And  we  shall  now  have  to  re- 
cord on  its  part  a  conduct  distinguished  by 
delicacy,  forbearance,  and  a  marked  unwil- 
lingness to  proceed  to  extremities,  in  a  degree 
almost  unparalleled,  and  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  provocation  received 
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The  governmental  presidentof  Diisseldorf, 
Count  Stolberg,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  the  Prussian  minister  at  the 
court  of  Rome  who  was  then  at  Berlin,  were 
deputed  by  his  majesty  to  confer  with  the 
Archbishop,  bo:h  on  the  subject  of  mixed 
marriages  and  on  his  conduct  towards  the 
University  of  Bonn,  which  we  have  describ- 
ed above. 

His  conduct  in  the  latter  affair  had  been 
so  monstrous,  and  of  such  crying  illegality 
and  injustice,  and  had  excited  such  strong 
feelings  against  him,  even  among  the  major- 
ity of  his  own  clergy,  that  the  Archbishop 
doubtless  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
retracing  his  steps.  He  accordingly  promis- 
ed to  amend  his  manners  in  this  particular ; 
but  we  have  no  reason  for  believing  that  this 
would  have  been  kept  any  more  than  his 
former  and  more  solemn  his  promise. 

We  need  not  detail  the  Archbishop's  sub- 
sequent turnings  and  windings  in  reference 
to  the  convention,  nor  during  the  remainder 
of  this  conference.  One  while  declaring  he 
would  not  sign  any  undertaking  to  observe 
them,  "  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
formable  to  the  brief,"  reserving  to  himself, 
of  course,  to  put  his  own  private  construe- 
tion  upon  this ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say, 
that  the  brief  itself  appears  to  have  every 
where  shifted  the  question  into  studied  ob- 
scurity— then  agreeing  to  sign  the  under- 
taking as  modified  at  his  own  request,  "  that 
he  would  allow  the  continuance  of  the  prac- 
tice which  had  been  established  in  conform- 
ity with  the  brief  and  the  instruction  of  1834, 
and  would  not  change  the  state  of  things 
thus  introduced," — and  then,  a  few  hours 
after,  retracting  even  this ! 

Thus  did  the  Archbishop  (18  Sept.  1837) 
impose  on  the  commissioners  the  necessity 
•of  breaking  off  all  further  conference  with 
him,  either  on  this  subject  or  that  of  the  pro 
fessors  and  University  of  Bonn ;  and  to 
report  to  his  majesty  the  utter  fruitlessness 
of  their  attempts  to  bring  him  to  obedience 
to  the  laws. 

But  not  even  yet  was  the  long-suffering 
of  the  government  exhausted — more  than  a 
month  elapsed  without  any  further  steps  be- 
ing taken  ;  and  then  only  (October  24,  1837) 
a  dignified  letter  of  remonstrance  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Baron  von  Altenstein, 
pointing  out  the  illegality  of  his  conduct,  and 
calling  upon  him,  as  he  had  been  appointed 
only  on  the  faith  of  his  solemn  promise  to 
observe  the  convention  and  instruction,  either 
to  fulfil  that  promise  or  resign  his  See.  The 
Archbishop  replied  (31st  October)  in  the 
same  p  iltering  manner  as  before  ;  and  re- 
fused either  to  fulfil  his  promise  or  to  resign. 

He  had  now  passed  the  Rubicon. 


On  the  4th  November  following,  he  assem- 
bled the  Metropolitan  Chapter  and  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy  of  Cologne,  and  addressed 
them  in  an  inflammatory  harangue. 

"It  was  wished,"  he  said,  "to  tear  him 
from  his  archiepiscopal  chair,  but  he  knew 
how  to  defend  tne  rights  of  the  Catholic 
Church  against  the  exactions  of  the  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  mixed  marriages  ;  for  this 
was  the  motive  of  the  war  they  were  making 
against  him,  and  he  authorized  the  clergy  to  com- 
municate it  to  their  fellow  citizens." 

He  dismissed  the  professors  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary ;  and  without  waiting  for 
the  royal  sanction  to  the  appointment,  made 
his  private  secretary,  the  notorious  Michaelis, 
take  a  professorship  in  it,  and  removed  the 
classes  from  this  national  institution  to  his 
own  palace ! 

To  the  pupils  he  declared,  through  this 
Michaelis, 

"That  the  government  wished  Hermesian- 
ism  to  drop,  and  that  each  ecclesiastic  in  his 
diocese  should  sign  a  declaration  of  submis- 
sion to  the  decision  of  the  Apostolic  See  (!), 
by  which  the  writings  ot  Hermes  had  been 
condemned  ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
demanded  of  him  to  accept,  in  reference  to 
mixed  marriages,  the  articles  of  Coblentz  ;* 
but  that  he  had  replied,  that  he  could  not 
betray  the  Church  either  in  the  one  case  or 
the  other." 

This  address  was  published  and  circulated 
with  immense  diligence  all  through  the  Rhe- 
nish provinces.  And  the  scholars  of  the 
public  schools  were  forced  by  the  priests  to 
multiply  copies  of  it. 

On  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  November,  the 
walls  of  the  cathedral  and  town  of  Cologne 
and  its  environs  exhibited  the  following  sedi- 
tious placard  : 

"  We  Catholics  have  too  long  and  too  pa- 
tiently endured  the  Protestant  yoke,  and 
seen  ourselves,  in  consequence,  postponed  in 
public  employments,  and  our  holy  religion 
oppressed  on  all  sides;  we  will  bear  it  still 
a  few  days  more,  until  the  arrival  from  Ber- 
lin of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  our  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop,  a  highly  religious  and 
most  upright  and  conscientious  man.  Should 
this  be  unfavourable,  (because  our  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop,  as  a  faithful  dependant  of  the 
Pope  and  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  can- 
not and  therefore  will  not  concede  certain 
points  in  regard  to  mixed  marriages  whereto 
the  king  would  constrain  him,)  we  shall  then 
feel  ourselves  injured  in  our  ecclesiastical 
righis,  and  will  sacrifice  our  blood  and  pro- 

*  The  very  use  of  these  terms  to  designate  the 
convention  shows  the  spirit  of  the  Archbishop. — 
The  designation  was  invented  by  the  Jesuits  of 
Belgium,  and  was  connected  with  a  story  of  doings 
at  Coblentz  in  reference  to  the  convention,  utterly 
false  and  scandalous  in  every  particular. 
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perty  for  our  holy  religion.    We  fear  neither 
weapons  nor  Protestant  unrighteousness. 

'•  Up !  ye  Catholics  !  up  !  prepare  ye  for  the 
combat ;  for  the  king  has  thrown  the  gaunt- 
let." 

The  aspect  of  affairs  was  threatening — 
every  thing  bore  token  of  a  coming  storm, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  rigorous  measures 
could  no  longer  be  postponed.  It  was  there- 
fore determined  to  remove  the  Archbishop 
at  once  from  his  diocese  ;  and  this  by  force, 
should  he  still  persist  in  refusing  to  retire  of 
his  own  accord.  Accordingly,  on  the  15th 
November,  the  requisite  order  was  issued 
trom  Berlin,  and  executed  at  Cologne  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d. 

Even  now  we  have  to  record  acts  of  ex- 
treme forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
ities. The  officers  who  executed  it,  some 
of  them  his  own  personal  friends,  begged  the 
Archbishop  to  render  unnecessary  the  re- 
course to  violent  measures  ;  offering  him  his 
native  city  of  Miinster  as  a  place  to  which 
he  might  voluntarily  retire,  and  that  without 
•prejudice,  until  the  decision  of  Rome  could 
be  had  in  the  matter ; — that  his  case  should 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope,  and  that 
he  should  address  him  in  any  way  he  chose. 
In  vain  !  The  Archbishop  would  yield  only 
to  force ;  and  when  informed  that  their  orders 
were  to  use  it,  should  he  render  it  necessary, 
he  got  inlo  his  own  carriage,  and  was  driven 
to  Minden  under  an  escort.  Arrived,  there, 
private  apartments  were  taken  for  him  in  the 
house  of  a  merchant — and  there  he  lives, 
we  believe,  at  the  present  moment,  with  no 
more  restraints  on  his  freedom  than  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  prevent  the  exercise  of 
his  episcopal  functions. 

So  ends,  for  the  present,  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  this  greatest  confessor  and  mar- 
tyr of  the  Church  in  these  days  !  The  news 
of  course  flew  rapidly  to  Rome;  and  the 
Pope,  without  waiting  for  any  official  decla 
ration  on  the  subject — without  any  legal 
means  whatever  of  knowing  the  facts  of  the 
case,  or  the  measure  of  provocation  which 
the  Prussian  government  had  received,  deli- 
vered himself  in  secret  consistory  (on  the 
10th  December)  of  the  following  precious 
allocution  : 

''Venerable  Brethren, — While  we  were 
overcome  with  profoundest  anguish  at  the 
crushed  and  almost  ruined  state  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  and,  placed  in  a  position  where 
it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  deplore  her  evils, 
ever  turning  all  our  thoughts  and  cares  to 
the  healing,  according  to  the  power  given 
us  of  God,  of  the  wounds  of  Israel — on  a 
sudden  a  new  cause  of  grief  came  upon  us, 
which  we  confess  to  have  felt  with  more  se- 
verity, inasmuch  as  it  was  the  less  to  have 
been  expected.    Nor  can  you  be  ignorant, 


venerable  brethren,  whither  these  observa- 
tions point,  nor  why  we  have  conceived  this 
anxious  desire  of  forthwith  assembling  you 
here ;  for  we  are  treating  now  of  no  obscure 
matter,  nor  one  learnt  only  from  private 
sources,  but  a  matter  already  sufficiently 
bruited  by  the  public  journals.  We  com- 
plain of  that  most  gross  outrage  lately  per- 
petrated against  our  venerable  brother,  Cle- 
ment Augustus  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  who 
has  been  interdicted,  by  royal  command, 
from  all  exercise  of  his  pastoral  jurisdic- 
tion, has  been  ejected  from  his  see  by  vio- 
lence and  a  great  array  of  arms,  and 
banished  to  another  quarter.  And  this  great 
calamity  has  befallen  him  because,  though 
ever  ready  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's,  yet  being  mindful  of  his 
duty  of  religiously  observing  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  "the  Church,  he  purposed 
to  himself  no  other  rule  of  conduct  in  the  af- 
fair of  mixed  marriages  than  that  which  had 
been  declared  by  the  Apostolic  letters  of  the 
25th  March,  1830,  addressed  by  our  prede- 
cessor Pius  VIII.  (of  blessed  memory)  to  the 
Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  And  yet 
this  Holy  See  in  such  letters  had  carried  its 
indulgence  so  far,  that  it  may  most  truly  be 
said  to  have  touched  those  limits  which  it  is 
not  lawful  to  go  beyond.  It  is  well  known 
to  you,  indeed,  that  our  above-mentioned 
predecessor  paused  long  ere  he  yielded  this 
measure  of  benignity,  being  induced  thereto 
by  no  other  motive  than  the  necessity  he  felt 
for  preventing  still  greater  evils  then  threat- 
ened as  assuredly  about  to  come  upon  the 
Church  and  the  Catholic  clergy  of  those  pro- 
vinces. Who  then  would  have  thought  it 
possible  that  this  Pontifical  declaration, 
though  most  indulgent,  and  accepted  as  it 
had  been  over  and  over  again  by  the  King's 
envoy  in  this  city,  would  be  applied  in  a 
manner  such  as  to  pervert  the  unshaken 
principles  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  be 
made  completely  repugnant  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Apostolic  See  1  But  that  which  no 
individual  could  have  imagined  or  dreamt  of, 
and  even  slightly  to  have  suspected  which 
would  have  been  a  crime,  has  been  accom- 
plished through  the  artful  influence  of  the 
secular  power.  No  sooner  were  we  appris- 
ed of  this,  not  without  great  anguish  of  mind, 
than  we  hastened  to  send  our  expostulations 
to  the  proper  quarter,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  how  great  was  the  necessity  we  were 
under,  in  virtue  of  our  Apostolic  office,  of 
duly  warning  the  faithful  not  to  consider  as 
coming  from  the  Holy  See  that  which  it 
held  in  abhorrence.  And  when  we  had  re- 
ceived an  answer  importing  that  our  com- 
plaints were  entirely  groundless,  there  came 
to  us  a  letter  from  one  of  the  prelates  of  the 
above-mentioned  provinces,  who  being  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  about  to  render  to 
his  Eternal  Judge  an  account  of  his  stew- 
ardship, and  having  transmitted  to  us  a 
transcript  of  the  instructions  given  by  the 
bishops  at  the  instigation  ot  'he  civil  govern- 
ment, distinctly  declared  that  he  (perceiv- 
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ing through  the  illumination  of  divine  grace 
the  grievous  injury  that  would  thence  arise 
to  the  Church,  and  the  violation  therein  done 
to  the  canons)  retracted  freely  and  of  his 
own  accord  the  error  to  which  he  had  put 
his  hand.  We  immediately  used  all  dili- 
gence (transmitting  to  his  most  serene  Ma- 
jesty a  copy  of  this  transcript)  to  make  it 
more  and  more  known  that  we  entirely  dis- 
approved, as  adverse  to  the  principles  and 
laws  of  the  Church,  the  manner  of  interpre- 
tation applied  by  the  bishops  to  the  Apostolic 
letters  of  our  predecessor.  Thus  you  per- 
ceive, venerable  brethren,  that  we  have  in 
this  matter  neglected  no  part  of  our  duty : 
nevertheless  (we  say  it  sorrowing  and  utter- 
ly overcome  with  grief)while  we  were  left  in 
entire  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
were  still  expecting  a  favourable  reply  to 
our  expostulations  and  declarations,  it  was 
signified  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  that 
in  the  affair  of  mixed  marriages  he  must 
adopt  that  interpretation  which  had  been 
condemned  by  us,  or  resign  his  episcopal 
functions  ;  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
formed of  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  interdict  him  from  his  pastoral  juris- 
diction in  the  event  of  his  acting  otherwise. 
And  immediately  he.  as  was  right,  resisting, 
matters  fell  out  as  with  horror  we  at  the 
outset  complained  to  you.  And  mark  the 
conduct  observed  towards  us  !  It  was  only 
on  the  first  day  of  the  present  month  that 
the  charge  d'affaires  of  Prussia  here  announc- 
ed to  us  as  shortly  about  to  happen,  or  as 
happening  at  that  very  time,  what  had  been 
done  and  finished  ever  since  the  21st  of  the 
preceding  month.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces, venerable  brethren,  we  feel  that  we  owe 
it  to  God,  the  Church,  and  the  office  we 
hold,  to  raise  our  Apostolic  voice  and  de- 
nounce openly  in  this  your  assembly  this 
violation  of  ecclesiastical  immunity — this 
contempt  of  the  episcopal  dignity — this 
usurpation  of  sacred  jurisdiction — this  pros- 
tration of  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  of  this  Holy  See.  And  in  doing  this 
we  are  anxious  also  at  the  same  time  to  ren- 
der to  the  Prelate  of  Cologne,  a  man  endow- 
ed with  virtues  of  every  description,  the 
praise  so  justly  his  due  for  his  unconquera- 
ble pertinacity  in  defending,  and  at  his  own 
so  great  peril,  the  cause  of  religion.  We 
avail  ourselves  moreover  of  this  opportunity 
to  declare  solemnly  and  in  public  (what  we 
have  never  ceased  to  do  up  to  the  present 
moment  in  private),  that  we  entirely  repro- 
bate every  practice  concerning  mixed  mar- 
riages wrongfully  introduced  into  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia  contrary  to  the  genuine 
meaning  of  our  predecessor's  declaration. 
But  the  evils  of  the  Spouse  of  the  immacu- 
late Lamb  daily  becoming  worse  and  worse, 
we  vehemently  conjure  you — the  partakers 
of  our  care — to  humbly  offer  up  with  us 
prayers  to  the  Father  of  Mercies  that  he 
may  look  down  propitiously  from  his  High 
dwelling  in  the  heavens  upon  this  vineyard 
which  he  hath  planted  with  his  own  right 


hand,  and  mercifully  dispel  the  storm  that 
hath  so  long  assailed  it." 

Our  readers  must  perceive  at  a  glance 
the  infamous  suppressions  of  this  popish 
document.  As  if  the  court  of  Rome  did 
not  know  that  the  question  of  mixed  mar- 
riages, though  one  of  the  main  points,  was 
very  far  from  being  the  only  point  in  contro- 
versy between  the  government  and  the  Arch- 
bishop !  We  have  by  anticipation  answer- 
ed most  of  its  swarming  falsehoods.  The 
Pope  would  actually  wish  it  to  be  believed, 
that  he  had  been  left  in  utter  ignorance  of 
what  was  going  on  in  Cologne,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  damning  facts  we  have  detailed  above 
(see  p.  256).  M  Nobis  plane  insciis  !"  says 
the  Pope,  in  defiance  of  the  archives  of  his 
secretary  of  state's  offices,  and  of  the  Cardi- 
nal Capaccini,  who  was  probably  there  and 
knew  its  falsehood.  How  comes  it,  by  the 
way,  that  this  cardinal  is  now  in  disgrace 
at  the  Vatican? 

The  briefs  of  Pius  VIII.  and  Cardinal 
Albani  were  accepted  "  semel  atque  iterum," 
says  the  Pope,  by  the  Prussian  minister;  this 
he  must  have  known  to  be  false ;  and  we 
have  shown  that  they  were  only  then  ac- 
cepted, when  the  construction  which  the 
bishops  would  put  upon  them  was  known  to 
his  majesty. 

The  alleged  departure  from  the  provisions 
of  the  brief,  in  the  convention,  is  asserted  to 
have  been  even  "  artificioso  ssecularis  potes- 
tatis  impulsu."  Need  we  stop  to  refute  this 
monstrous  charge,  after  the  detail  we  have 
given  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  making  of  this  convention,  and  the  re- 
cital of  the  express  terms  in  which  each 
bishop  sent  in  his  adhesion  to  it?  (see  supra, 
p.  137).  As  to  the  expostulations  which  the 
Pope  says  were  addressed  to  the  Prussian 
minister  at  his  court  in  reference  to  the  con- 
vention, this  part  of  the  allocution  is  design- 
edly perplexed  with  falsehood.  The  facts 
are  curious  and  illustrative.  Some  secret 
emissaries  of  the  Romish  See  had,  as  it  ap- 
pears, transmitted  to  the  Vatican,  some  time 
previous,  a  pretended  copy  of  the  conven- 
tion. To  the  expert  in  such  matters  we 
need  hardly  say  that  it  was  a  false  and  gar- 
bled copy  ;  containing  as  usual  some  degree 
of  truth,  destroyed  by  the  greater  strength 
of  its  associated  falsehood.  Among  the 
most  ludicrous  of  these  falsehoods  was  the 
allegation  that  the  convention  contained  a 
clause  that  the  instruction  of  Cardinal  Alba- 
ni* should  be  "  qua  nulla  deolarata,"  and 
that  it  had  been  therefore  suppressed. 


*  The  instruction  of  the  Cardinal  Albani  was 
in  exiension  of  the  provisions  of  the  brief,  and 
so  liberal  was  it  thought  to  be  by  the  Court  of 
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This  was  brought  as  a  charge  against  the 
Prussian  government,  by  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The  Prussian 
minister,  in  replying  to  such  an  unworthy 
imputation,  did  not  content  himself  with  the 
dry  denial  of  the  existence  of  such  a  docu- 
ment (as  he  would  have  been  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  doing  by  the  usages  of  diplomacy), 
but  actually  went  out  of  his  way  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  the  real  one,  which  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  bishops  hereafter  to  lay 
before  the  See  of  Rome. 

It  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  this  denial 
of  the  Prussian  minister  forms  the  chief 
burthen  of  the  Papal  Esposizione.  Fet 
such  is  the  fac! ;  and  utterly  unable  to  de- 
fend their  hero  of  Cologne,  they  indulge  in 
a  personal  attack  on  the  Prussian  minister 
at  Rome — a  man  of  learning  as  profound 
(and  Europe  at  large  knows  it)  as  his  pri- 
vate character  is  pure  and  spotless — the 
worthy  successor  of  Niebuhr,  and  eulogy 
can  scarce  go  higher. 

We  now  come  to  the  notable  juggling  in 
the  case  of  the  poor  old  bishop  of  Treves. 
We  have  already  called  our  reader's  atten- 
tion (p.  137)  to  the  marked  manner  in 
which  he  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the 
convention.  On  the  1st  October,  1836,  he 
had  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope, 
strongly  eulogizing  the  convention,  and  set- 
ting forth  in  a  forcible  manner  the  benefi- 
cent effects  of  the  new  discipline  under  it ; 
and  he  ended  by  stating  the  solemn  sanc- 
tions under  which  this  letter  was  written — 
*  on  the  day  on  which  I  have  taken  the 
Lord's  body  as  my  viaticum,  being  shortly, 
if  it  shall  please  God,  about  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  world."  He  lived,  however,  some  weeks 
after  this  ;  and  it  appears  that  a  letter,  dat- 
ed ten  days  after  the  former,  and  entirely  re- 
canting it,  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Pope. 
If  this  last  letter  be  not,  as  we,  in  common 
with  all  reasonable  people  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  consider  the  matter,  believe 
it  to  be,  a  vile  and  impudent  forgery,  let  the 
Pope  make  the  most  he  can  of  testimony 
thus  contradictory  ;  the  former  certainly 
given  under  circumstances  as  awful  as  the 
latter  could  be.  Those  who  know  the  se- 
crets of  a  Romish  death-bed  will  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  this  last  letter  be  genuine 
or  not. 

The  want  of  diplomatic  courtesy  charged 
on  the  Prussian  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim, 
in  not  annihilating  time  and  space  between 
Cologne  and  Berlin,  from  which   last  he  of 


Rome,  that  it  was  requested  it  might  not  be  made 
known  to  the  clergy  at  large,  by  the  bishops  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  A  likely  thing,  there- 
fore, that  this  instruction  should  be  "  qua  nulla 
declarata." 
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course  derived  his  official  intelligence  of  the 
Archbishop's  arrest,  is  so  paltry,  so  con- 
temptible, so  thoroughly  modern-Roman 
that  we  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  it.  The 
punctilious  in  such  matters  may  find  an 
answer  to  all  their  difficulties  in  the  reply 
of  I'aron  Altenstein. 

Thus  have  we  gone  through  the  various 
matters  in  the  a.locution,  and  shown  that 
every  assertion  is  either  an  equivocation, 
or  a  direct  downright  falsehood,  or  a  wan- 
ton and  insidious  complaint.  With  a  copy 
of  this  allocution  the  Prussian  minister  at 
that  court  was  greeted,  on  his  return  to  the 
papal  states  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
matter  before  the  holy  see.  On  his  remon- 
strating on  its  outrageous  character,  and 
offering,  notwithstanding,  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  his  mission  in  proving  to  the  court  of 
Rome  the  guilty  acts  of  the  Archbishop ; 
he  was  met  by  "the  constant  reply  that  the 
court  of  Rome  would  hear  nothing  until 
the  Archbishop  was  restored  to  his  diocese! 
A  degree  of  ludicrous  insolence,  which  no- 
thing but  a  consciousness  of  strength,  and 
a  real  regard  for  its  own  Roman  Catholic 
subjects,  could  have  prevented  Prussia  from 
chastising  as  it  deserved. 

The  persistance,  however,  of  the  court 
of  Rome  in  this  silly  impertinence,  effec- 
tually prevented  any  concessions  on  the 
part  of  Prussia;  and  the  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
with  a  patriotism  worthy  of  all  commenda- 
tion, thinking  that,  from  the  virulence  with 
which  he  had  been  attacked  personally, 
both  in  the  allocution  and  the  Esposizione, 
his  further  presence  at  Rome  might  be  an 
obstacle  to  reconcilement,  applied  for  and 
received  from  his  majesty  a  permission  to 
retire  from  his  post  in  that  city.  His  place 
is  supplied  ad  interim  by  a  charge  d'affaires ; 
with  small  prospect,  however,  of  effecting 
any  conversion  to  good  sense  or  good  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Rome,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  recent  allocution  on 
the  occasion  of  establishing  a  bishopric  in 
Algiers,  which  appeared  in  all  the  papers 
of  the  day. 

We  have  nearly  done  with  this  utterly 
disgraceful  matter;  not  so,  however,  we 
fear,  either  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Prussia, 
or  their  government.  The  hierarchical 
reaction  triumphant  in  Belgium,  and  com. 
municated  by  contagion  to  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces, and  in  the  spirit  of  which  all  Baron 
Droste's  actions  were  conceived  at  the  beck 
of  a  ruffian  party  there  (with  whom  he  has 
subsequently  been  proved  to  have  held  close 
correspondence*),  has  yet  to  receive  further 


*  The  unexpected  length  to  which  this  article 
has  reached,  compels  us  to  give  only  in  a  note 
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development  ere  it  meet  from  civil  govern- 
ments the  check  and  the  chastisement  it 
merits.  The  shibboleth  of  this  party  is 
that  flimsiest  of  all  the  flimsy  inventions  of 
sophistry  and  logodeedaly,  or  verbal  finesse 
— "the  liberty  of  the  churcb  ;"  i.  e.  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  its  entire  indepen- 
dence of  the  state  in  any  form  or  relation 
whatever.  These  men  are  wise  in  their 
generation,  and  know  full  well  the  value 
of  a  word — liberty,  even  though  it  mean 
the  liberty  of  evil-doing,  sounds  sweet  in 
ours  as  it  did  in  Athenian  ears.  But  the 
liberty  which  these  men  preach  and  advo- 
cate, is  despotism  ;  despotism,  too,  in  that 
form  which  to  express  seems  almost  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms;  a  despotism  at  once  the 
most  intense  and  the  most  expanded  ;  the 
liberty  whereof  they  speak,  and  the  church's 
entire  independence  of  the  state,  are  compa- 
tible with  the  liberty  of  no  state  whatever, 
nor   with  the   independence  of  any  other 


body  within  it.  With  one  principle  alone 
are  they  compatible — a  principle,  ihe  very 
enunciation  of  which  will,  we  are  aware, 
excite  a  smile  on  the  faces  of  some  of  our 
readers,  but  which  we  know  has  never 
abandoned  the  councils  of  the  Vatican  ;  and 
which  now,  owing  to  causes  that  lie  upon 
the  surface,  numbers  more  advocates  on  this 
side  the  Alps  than  at  any  period  since  the 
Reformation.  We  mean  that  principle 
which  places  all  temporal  power  in  subor- 
dination to,  and  derives  it  from,  the  eccle- 
siastical ;  and  recognizes  states,  in  fact,  but 
as  parts  of  the  mighty  organism  of  the 
church.  If  any  one  doubt  ihe  present  acti- 
vity of  this  principle,  let  him  read  the  disci- 
plinary, doctrinal  works  with  which  France, 
Belgium,  and  Bavaria  abound  ;  let  him  read 
a  practical  illustration  of  it  in  the  dominant 
spirit  of  the  Belgian  clergy,  since  their  own 
revolution,  and  in  the  acts  of  the  Baron 
Clemens-August  Droste  von  Vischering. 


the  following  most  illustrative  letters,  written 
by  the  ai  chbishop's  Chaplain,  Private  Secretary, 
Pro  essor.  Theses-composer,  Factotum  and  Le- 
porelo,  Michaels,  to  the  Pfatrer  Binlerim,  at 
Bilk,  nr ar  Dusseldorf.  They  were  fuund  in  the 
house  of  the  latter  by  the  police  when  on  another 
scent,  and  have  since  been  acknowledged  by 
Michaelis  as  his.  They  need  no  commentary; 
but  are  themselves  invalube  as  such  en  the 
subject  of  our  articie.  We  give  them  in  a  lite i  al 
translation  ;  premising  only  that  the  Jesuits  are 
strictly  excluded  from  Prussia  by  the  laws. 
"  Most  reveiend  and  most  honoured  Sir, 
"  I  have  attended  to  the  affair  of  Father  Schul- 
ten.  In  answer  to  your  agreeable  letter,  now, 
two  lequests.      1.  Could  you  give  me  a  short 


last  month  has  given  me  great  delight.  Just 
hear  how  far  maters  are  matured  The  arch- 
bishop gives  his  benediction  (Segen)  to  every 
thing,  but  meanwhile  still  shuts  his  eyes  to  every 
thing-,  so  that  the  enterpiise  is  only  a  private 
enterprise.  I  shall  shortly  contrive  to  introduce 
into  (unierbrin^en)  Cologne  four  Jesuits  one  by 
one,  and  then  one  into  Bonn.  They  will  soon 
find  a  firld  of  anion  here.  I  am  now  directing 
the  minds  of  some  talented  youth  exclusively  to 
this  end,  and  in  Bonn  are  very  many  of  the  mosi 
talented  theologians,  who  are  desirous  of  enter- 
ing into  the  order.  With  these  I  will  form  a 
bond  of  faith,  and  bring  them  into  connection 
with  the  Jesuits  of  this  place.  From  Rome  two 
Jesuits  are  expected.  The  two  Prussian  ones  at 
characteristic  of  the  deacons  ofour  diocese  ;  (a)  JNivelle  are  well  known  tome;  they  lived  in  cur 
how  disposed  towards  Rome;  (/?)  towards  celi-  house  at  Munster.  I  could  wish  that  for  thr first, 
bacy  and  ontnem  habitum  clericalem ;  (y)  as  to  I  the  younger  Joseph  Van  Harem  st ould  be  pro- 
science  and  adroitness  ?  2.  For  the  first,  it  is  of  moled  as  soon  as  pcsnble  hither.  Ore  need  only 
essen  ial  importance  to  get  some  good  men  (tuch- 1  refer  him  to  me  ;  1  will  take  care  of  the  rest. 


tige  Manner)  to  Cologne.  Herr  Laurent  will 
probably  come;  only  't  s  a  pity  that  no  living  is 
now  vacant  for  him  in  Co  ogne.  Could  you 
give  me  the  names  ot  any  young  peop'e  qualrfied 
in  those  ihree  respects,  especially  from  Belgium  1 
It  wou  d  give  ns  (sed  tantum  inter  nos)  great  de- 
light to  smuggle  in  some  Jesuits  (einige  Jesuit*  n 
hereinzuschmuggeln.)  Could  you  tell  us  of  any 
wh  '  speak  German  fluently  ?  Frum  Switzer- 
land or  Rome  would  be  too  marked.  Speak,  I 
prav  you,  secretly  on  this  subject  with  Father 
Schulten.  If  some  of  them  are  to  be  found,  then 
we  must  consider  in  what  way  to  commence  fur- 
ther proceedings  If  you  are  acquainted  with 
Herr  Laurent  in  the  diocese  of  Liege,  pray  write, 
and  beg  of  him  to  accept  the  small  th>ng;  there 
is  onl/  this  chap'aincy  of  St.  Columba  vacant, 
which  hns  been  offered  to  him;  funher  promo- 
tion «il  s^>on  follow.  Keep  quite  secret,  pray, 
this  obscure  letter.  &c  &c.     Edward  M. 

"  Cologne,  7  April,  1837.  In  ha:*te.  o.  a.  m.  D.  g. 
"To  the  Ptarrer  Binterim,  &c.  &c.  Bilk,  near 

Dusseldorf." 

(From  the  same  to  the  same  ) 
"  Most  reverend  and  mo^t  honoured  Sir, 


"  Your  much  esteemed  letter  of  the  25th  of  J  bishop. 


For  ,-afety's  sake  he  may  bring  with  him  a  medi- 
cal certificate,  prescribing  for  him  a  residence  on 
the  Rhine.  In  Bunscr.eidt  and  Aix,  the  Society 
of  the  Mission  is  starting  again  into  life  ;  here 
things  move  more  heavily  ;  but  'twill  soon  d  me. 

"  One  thing  more  only.  The  archbishop 
wishes  much  that  all  processions  should  be  re- 
stored. To  a  petition  for  a  procession  '.vhich 
was  to  last  many  days,  the  archbishop  returned 
for  answer,  '  that  he  gave  the  permission  of  the 
church  to  it;  only  they  mu-t  .-ee  that  the  civil 
authorities  would  not  object.'  Pray  work,  end 
keep  moving,  that  all  that  has  fallen  into  desue- 
tude may  eo<>  e  bnck  to  life.  The  Bonn  gentry 
have  been  forbidden  by  the  Ministry,  1.  To 
name  the  name  of  Hermes;  2.  To  make  use  of 
any  of  his  writings,  especially  the  Phil.  &  Po- 
sitiv.  Introduction  ;  3.  To  propound  any  one  of 
his  doctrines.  Hirers  has  been  piohib  u  d  lec- 
tuiing  en  d<  gmatics.  .  .   .        &c.  &c.     E.  M. 

"  Cologne,  2d  May,  1837.     o  a.  m.  D.  g. 

"  For  safety's  sake,  not  paid ;  you  do  so  too." 

There  was  also  another  letter  in  the  same 
strain,  but  let  these  two  suffice;  they  speak  vol- 
umes as  to  the  loyally  aid  honesty  of  the  Arch- 
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We  much  deceive  ourselves  if  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  not  to  witness  still  greater 
efforts  to  carrv  into  practice  this  long-dor- 
mant, but  yet  living  principle.  The  efforts, 
we  believe,  will  be  strong,  unceasing,  virulent ; 
yet  we  have  no  fears  for  the  ultimate  result ; 
nor  have  we  fears  for  any  but  passing  evils  to 
Prussia  from  the  experiment  which  has  there 
been  tried.  We  know  that  the  monarch  of 
Prussia  has  taken  his  part ;  that,  secure  in 
the  zealous  attachment  of  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects, and  conscious  that  in  the  course  which 
he  has  pursued  he  has  exercised  power  but 
to  secure  eventual  liberty  of  conscience  to  all 
his  subjects,  he  will  not  be  scared  by  that  evil 
principle  which  has  been  well  described  as 
being  but  the  ghost  of  the  old  Roman  empire 
sitting  enthroned  upon  its  tomb. 

We  know  that  further  concessions  to  the 
Romish  hierarchy — already  pushed  to  an  ex- 
tent which  has  excited  the  sorrow  and  anger 
of  many  among  the  most  liberal  and  loyal 
Protestants  of  Prussia — will  not  be  made. 
The  forbearance  which  the  insolence  of 
besotted  bigotry  has  iiitherto  derided  as 
weakness  will  not  be  proof  against  fresh  ag- 
gressions or  even  against  the  hostile  attitude 
recently  assumed.  But  a  few  years  since, 
the  Rheno-Roman  Catholic  Church  lay  in 
the  dust.  Its  revenues  were  exhausted  or 
alienated;  its  temples  in  decay;  its  priest- 
hood wallowing  in  brutish  ignorance — even 
the  spelling  of  a  breviary  being  beyond  the 
attainments  of  some !  From  that  state  of 
ruin  and  inanition  it  was  raised  to  its  present 
splendour  and  noxious  power  by  the  care  of 
the  monarch  alone.  Behold  the  bitter  fruits 
which  the  hand  that  tended  and  watered  the 
almost  sapless  trunk,  and  fenced  it  round, 
and  guarded  it  from  the  spoiler,  has  gathered 
from  its  regerminating  strength  ! 

In  viewing  the  case  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  we  have  studiously  avoided  much 
allusion  to  the  hostile  state  of  feeling  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  as  connected  with  other 
subjects  of  complaint  more  fully  treated  in  a 
subsequent  article. 

Itcannot, however,  be  denied  that  thePrus- 
sian  government  itself  sought  to  gain  its  ends 
not  only  by  open  kindness  and  forbearance, 
but  also  by  manoeuvring,  as  of  old  ;  and  that 
the  selection  of  Baron  Vischering  for  Co- 
logne was  to  win  over  the  Westphalians :  a 
bold  measure ;  and  able,  had  it  succeeded. 
But  Rome  will,  even  now,  succeed  only  so 
far  as  popular  discontents  support  her  steps 
Her  efforts  in  all  quarters  have  been  latterly 
addressed  to  resuscitating  the  influence  of 
her  religion.  Malta,  France,  England,  Cana- 
da, Chile,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  are  strong  evi- 
dences  of  this,  as  also  the  important  letters 
given  in  our  note  (p.    148,)  to  which  we 


cannot  too  strongly  call  the  reader's  attention. 
It  is  in  truth  the  general  outbreak  of  a  grand 
Roman  Catholic  movement  everywhere. 
The  real  defect  in  Prussia,  as  in  Canada,  is 
the  having  two  systems,  one  actively  hostile 
in  its  nature,  the  other  passive,  both  recog- 
nized by  the  government  Yet  we  are  told 
this  ought  to  be  the  case  in  Ireland.  If,  how. 
ever,  a  despotic  government,  like  the  Prus- 
sian, cannot  check  and  control  the  evil,  how 
can  the  British  constitution  prove  competent 
to  the  task  ? 

Although  Prussia  cannot  venture  to  risk 
much  at  the  moms  nt, and  against  the  formida- 
ble rivalry  of  Austria,  yet  we  doubt  if  the 
latter  will  seek  to  embarrass  her  farther, 
still  the  former  power  is  bound  to  maintain 
the  course  she  has  taken,  and  may  soon,  and 
must  ultimately,  separate  from  the  Roman 
supremacy,  though  not  from  Catholicism. 


Art.  II. — Die  Seherin  von  Prevorst. 
Eroffnungen  uber  das  inner e  Leben  des 
Menscken,  und  tiber  das  Hereinragen 
einer  Geisterwelt  in  die  unsere.  Mit. 
getheilt  von  Justinus  Kerner.  Zweite 
vermehrte  und  verbesserte  Ausgabe* 
(The  Female  Ghost  Seer  of  Prevorst. 
Discoveries  concerning  the  Inner  Life  of 
Man,  and  the  Invasion  of  our  Sphere  by 
a  W7orld  of  Spirits.  Communicated  by 
Justinus  Kerner.  Second  improved  and 
enlarged  edition.)  Stuttgard  and  Tubin- 
gen.     1832. 

To  such  English  students  as  with  strong 
faith  and  ardent  hope  are  just  setting  out  on 
a  journey  of  exploration  into  the  wondrous 
fields  of  Magnetic  Science,  this  work  must 
be  an  inestimable  treasure:  a  mine  of  glit- 
tering facts; — a  plentiful  harvest  of  miracu- 
lous results,  that  cannot  fail  at  once  to  en- 
rich the  faithful  reader,  and  furnish  him 
with  the  means  of  prosecuting  still  grander 
discoveries  in  the  magic  realms  of  which  it 
treats. 

In  England,  animal  magnetism  has,  un- 
happily, never  taken  very  deep  root ;  as  a 
science  it  has  never  been  well  planted,  nor 
properly  tended  in  this  country ;  our  soil 
is  too  hard  and  ungenial  for  its  delicate 
nature;  and  our  scientific  husbandmen  too 
harsh  and  impatient  to  follow  lovingly  (as 
Germans  only  are  wont)  the  capricious  phe- 
nomena of  its  growth.  Ridicule  has  al- 
ways blighted  its  earliest  buds,  and  where 
ridicule  has  not  sufficed  to  destroy  it,  com- 
mittees of  inquiry  have  sprung  up  to  han- 
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die  it  so  roughly,  that  an  unnatural  and 
untimely  death  has  ever  been  the  inevitable 
consequence.  How  can  a  sensitive  plant 
in  a  rude  and  foreign  climate  be  expected 
to  survive  such  treatment?  But  let  not  its 
enemies  suppose  that  its  not  having  pros- 
pered on  our  inhospitable  shore  is  any 
proof  of  its  absolute  want  of  a  vigorous  vi- 
tality. The  German  gardener  cares  little 
for  the  fate  of  the  seed  which  has  fallen  on 
our  stony  ground  ;  under  his  own  fostering 
care  the  plant  has  waxed  into  a  noble  tree, 
and  in  its  shade — solemn  as  elephants  under 
the  far-spreading  Banian — sit  many  philoso- 
phers, digesting  its  goodly  fruits,  and  chew- 
ing the  cud  of  their  contemplations ;  amongst 
the  most  noted  of  these  we  descry  Kerner, 
Mayer,  Eschenmayer  and  Gorres.  From 
the  tree  in  question  the  work  before  us  is, 
as  it  were,  a  leaf,  which,  having  caught  in 
its  sybilline  flight,  we  shall  attempt  to  de- 
cypher,  and,  in  simple  and  unstudied  phrase, 
explain  to  the  reader ;  that  is,  so  far  as  we 
can  understand  it  ourselves.  But  first,  with 
respect  to  the  formal  authentication  of  the 
marvels  which  we  are  about  to  unfold,  we 
would  fain  address  a  remark  or  two  to  the 
cautious  public.  Not  having  ourselves 
been  their  witnesses,  we  cannot  vouch  for 
the  absolute  truth  of  the  following  facts ; 
but  we  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
respectable  character  for  veracity,  which 
the  above  philosophers  who  do  authenticate 
them  have  always  borne.  The  author  of 
the  work  is  Justinus  Kerner,  a  physician,  a 
man  of  serious  temperament,  and  of  a  reli- 
gious character ;  fanatical  it  may  be,  but 
sober  and  methodical  in  his  manner  of 
thinking,  however  wild  and  wonderful  the 
nature  of  his  belief.  The  persons  above- 
named  are  his  coadjutors  or  rather  co- 
naprvpes :  they  illustrate  his  facts  :  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  and 
evidently  give  him  their  full  countenance 
and  support.  Mayer  is  a  private  gentle- 
man at  Frankfort;  the  other  two  are  pro- 
fessors. Gorres  is  known  to  every  student 
of  German  literature  as  a  man  of  great 
talent  and  immense  acquirements,  which, 
however,  he  has  so  applied  as  well  to  de- 
serve the  appellation  of  the  High  Priest  of 
German  Mysticism.  As  men  of  learning, 
of  a  certain  elevation  in  society,  and  having 
each  of  them  a  moral  character  and  a  sci- 
entific reputation  to  lose,  they  are  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  the  common  adven- 
turer or  mere  charlatan  ;  however  great 
may  be  the  delusion  they  cherish  and  would 
propagate,  they  are  certainly  its  honest 
martyrs.  The  English  reader,  then,  must 
not  lay  wilful  falsehood  at  their  doors,  how- 
ever often    his  indignation   at  their  outra- 


geous demands  on  his  belief  may  prompt 
him  to  the  charge.  There  is  one  thing  yet 
more  wonderful"  than  all  the  wonders  of 
Magus  and  Magnetist,  and  that  is,  the  faith 
which  bids  these  welcome.  Credulity  is, 
in  itself,  a  vast  marvel,  compared  with  which 
all  the  other  nine  or  ninety-nine  wonders  of 
the  world  heaped  together,  would  show  but 
as  a  mole-hill  by  the  side  of  an  Egyptian 
pyramid  The  best  intentions,  the  soundest 
judgment,  and  the  greatest  acquirements 
seem,  at  times,  utterly  unable  to  prevent  the 
understanding  from  falling  victim  to  the  most 
grotesque  and  absurdest  belief :  even  as  the 
stoutest  frame  is  often,  at  last,  prostrated  by 
what  was,  at  first,  the  most  insignificant  and 
contemptible  disease.  Premising  thus,  we 
now  proceed  to  a  narrative  as  monstrous  as 
any  which  in  the  darkest  ages  was  ever  cre- 
dited by  the  vulgar,  and  yet  which  learned 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century  regard  as 
strictly  and  literally  true. 

At  the  village  of  Prevorst,  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  town  of  Lowenstein,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  was  born  in  1801, 
Frederica  Hauife,  who  afterwards  obtained 
the  appellation  of  Die  Seherin  (the  Pro- 
phetess or  Female  Seer)  of  Prevorst. 
From  her  earliest  infancy  this  personage 
was  remarkably  delicate  and  sensitive,  and 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  seeing  ghosts. 
She  did  not  indulge  in  magnetic  sleep,  how- 
ever, till  the  year  1822,  from  which  time 
till  her  death,  she  was  frequently  affected 
with  spasms  ;  these  could  only  be  cured  by 
magnetism,  and  as  this  was  generally  applied 
by  one  gentleman,  great  was  the  scandal 
in  consequence  :  at  one  period,  however, 
she  was  magnetized  by  an  individual  whom 
scandal  could  not,  we  hope,  much  object  to, 
viz.  the  ghost  of  her  grandmother  ;  and  this 
worthy  old  sprite  officiated  for  her  every 
evening  at  seven  o'clock  (vol.  i.  p.  39). 
"It  is  an  inconceivable  fact,"  says  Kerner, 
"  but  authenticated  by  several  respectable 
witnesses,  that,  at  this  time,  things  of  which 
the  continued  contact  was  prejudicial  to  her, 
were  removed  as  by  an  invisible  hand  ;  they 
glided  through  the  air,  not  at  all  as  if  they 
were  thrown :  her  silver  spoon,  for  instance, 
was  often  seen  to  be  taken  from  her  hand, 
and  laid  softly  down  upon  a  dish  at  some 
little  distance."— (vol.  i.  pp.  39,  40).  "In 
a  glass  of  water  on  the  table,  she  saw  ihe 
figures  of  persons  who  did  not  enter  the 
room  till  half  an  hour  afterwards,  and  car- 
riages travelling  on  the  public  road,  half  an 
hour  before  they  came  up  to  the  house 
where  she  was  living."  When  Kerner  was 
first  summoned  to  attend  her,  he  disbelieved 
all  the  reports  respecting  the  extraordinary 
symptoms  of  her  case  :  he  and  his  friend, 
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Dr.  Off  of  Lowestein,  determined  to  discoun- 
tenance altogether  her  magnetic  performan- 
ces, and  they  accordingly  submitted  her  to 
the  ordinary  system  of  treatment  indicated 
by  her  spasmodic  and  febrile  symptoms; 
but  under  this  she  fast  grew  worse  and 
weaker,  and  they  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
a  mild  course  of  magnetism.  Ashamed  of 
the  utter  futility  of  their  own  prescriptions, 
they  now,  most  rationally,  consulted  her  on 
her  own  case,  and  implicitly  followed  her 
directions  :  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
she  recovered  from  a  horrible  state  of  col- 
lapse bordering  on  dissolution,  and  was  in- 
vigorated to  the  utmost  extent  compatible 
with  the  ravages  her  constitution  had  already 
suffered.  The  state  of  trance  induced  by 
magnetic  manipulation,  and  into  which  the 
Seherin  appears  to  have  been  at  length  in 
the  habit  of  falling  spontaneously,  is  describ- 
ed as  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  cerebral, 
and  an  anomalous  development  of  the  gan- 
glionic functions — of  *•  the  inner  life."  The 
Seherin,  whilst  still  in  the  flesh,  made  rapid 
advances  towards  a  spiritual  mode  of  being; 
her  nervous  fluid  pervaded  her  structure  so 
loosely,  as  frequently  to  be  able  to  escape 
altogether  from  the  latter :  on  such  occa- 
sions, she  was  not,  as  might  irreverently  be 
suspected,  out  of  her  mind,  but  out  of  her 
body,  which  she  saw  stretched  before  her, 
and  would  sometimes  contemplate  for  a 
considerable  period.  She  was  so  extremely 
light  that,  when  ordered  a  bath,  her  nurses 
could  not  get  her  under  water,  and  she 
would  not  have  sunk,  had  she  even  been 
thrown  into  a  river :  a  fact  which  we  re- 
ceive as  a  matter  of  faith,  since  unfortunate- 
ly we  do  not  any  where  learn  that  the  expe- 
riment was  tried. 

Kerner,  however,  mentions  other  cases, 
in  which  the  operation  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion appears  to  have  been  suspended,  and 
profoundly  conceives  that  birds — "  that 
dreamy  prophetic  race," — may  be  partially 
exempt  from  it  whilst  flying. 

Substances  of  all  kinds  produced  remark- 
able effects  upon  the  Seherin — such  as 
either  escape  our  cognizance,  or  do  not  oc- 
cur under  ordinary  circumstances..  The 
cause  of  this  is  luminously  and  satisfactorily 
explained  for  us  by  Eschenmayer.  "  Whilst," 
says  he,  "  the  soul  continues  to  guide  and 
govern  the  body,  the  motive  powers  of  ex- 
ternal nature  are  scarcely  able  to  operate 
perceptibly  upon  the  latter ;  but  when  the 
soul  ceases  to  control  the  corporeal  frame, 
because  she  expends  all  her  forces  in  diving 
into  a  new  and  spiritual  region,  (as  appears 
to  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Seherin 
von  Prevorst,)  it  (the  frame)  is  then  left 
totally  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  for- 


mative and  impulsive  powers  of  nature — to 
the  powers  which  moulded  the  stone,  and 
effect  the  growth  of  the  animal  and  plant." 
A  small  diamond  held  loose  in  her  hand 
caused  (most  mysteriously  !)  the  eyes  of 
the  fair  Seer  to  open  widely ;  fix  their 
pupils  ;  and  strange  to  say,  induced,  at  the 
same  time,  a  stiffness  of  the  left  hand  and 
of  the  right  foot.  The  contact  of  two  stems 
of  asparagus  acted  very  quickly  on  the  kid- 
nies  ;  that  of  a  grain  of  belladonna  in- 
duced dizziness,  dilation  of  the  pupil,  and 
a  feeling  of  choking.  Natural  causes  un- 
doubtedly ought  not  to  account  for  all  this  in 
a  person  so  highly  gifted,  but  the  most  sin- 
gular result  was  that  produced  by  the  touch 
of  an  unripe  walnut :  it  caused  a  flow  of 
the  most  agreeable  feelings,  filling  her  with 
good-will  and  benevolence  towards  man- 
kind. After  learning  this  fact,  we  cannot 
but  expect  to  hear  that  a  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  half-ripe  Walnuts  is  fast  chang- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  into  an 
earthly  paradise.  During  a  storm,  the 
Seherin  always  felt  the  flashes  of  lightning, 
and  most  sensibly  in  her  abdomen. 

Having  mentioned  a  few,  but,  owing  to 
our  limited  space,  not  a  tithe  or  even  a  hun- 
dredth of  the  singular  phenomena  displayed 
by  the  Seherin  under  different  circumstances, 
we  now  come  to  some  of  the  marvellous 
faculties  with  which  she  was  endowed 
during  her  magnetic  trances.  On  looking 
into  the  right  eye  of  any  individual,  she 
could  descry,  behind  the  reflection  of  her 
own  figure,  a  form,  which  neither  resembled 
the  latter,  nor  yet  altogether  that  of  the  in- 
dividual on  whom  she  was  gazing  :  she  held 
this  "  making  babies"  to  be  the  image  of 
the  inner  man.  On  looking  in  the  left  eye, 
she  saw  the  outline  of  any  viscus,  as  lungs, 
stomach,  &c.  which  might  be  diseased,  and 
by  the  side  of  it  she  saw  imaged  the  appro- 
priate remedy.  In  the  right  eye  of  dogs,  or 
of  other  brute  animals,  she  discerned  a  blue 
flame,  which,  says  Kerner,  was  undoubtedly 
their  immortal  part — their  soul.  We,  how- 
ever, hope  not,  as  the  colour  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  an  unfortunate  omen.  Further 
to  illustrate  the  subject,  Schubert  is  quoted, 
who  observes,  "  that  a  secret  world,  hidden 
to  the  sight,  often  seems  to  gaze  inquisitively 
and  responsively  on  man  from  the  eyes  of 
an  animal,  as  from  open  portals,  leading 
from  one  world  into  the  ether."  (!) 

The  Seherin,  of  course,  was  thoroughly 
mistress  of  such  magnetic  accomplishments 
as  reading  with  the  pit  of  her  stomach  ;  but 
she  was  sometimes  contented  with  merely 
feeling  the  sense  of  a  passage,  without  read- 
ing it.  On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  Ker- 
lner   five  times  successively  gave  her  two 
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slips  of  paper,  on  one  of  which  were  written 
the  words,  '  There  is  a  God,"  and  on  the 
other  the  words,  "There  is  no  God:"  after 
holding  them  for  some  time  in  her  left  hand 
she  returned  them  to  him,  saying,  that  of 
the  former  she  felt  something,  but  that  the 
latter  only  left  a  mere  sense  of  vacancy. — 
Two  slips,  on  one  of  which  was  written  "  tuo 
fratello,"  and  on  the  other,  "  dein  Bruder" 
(thy  brother),  caused  her  precisely  the  same 
feeling,  of  her  brother,  although  she  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  the  Italian  language. 
Kerner  once  laid  a  paper,  upon  which  was 
written  the  word  "  Napoleon,"  on  the  pit 
of  her  stomach,  and  she  instantly  felt  con- 
strained to  sing,  and  actually  commenced 
sinking  the  tune  of  a  march  :  he  several 
times  repeated  the  experiment,  and  always 
with  the  same  result. — (vol.  i.  p.  710.) 

There  were,  moreover,  numerous  exam- 
ples of  not  only  the  faculty  of  sight,  but  the' 
functions  of  all  the  other  organs  of  sense 
also  being  developed  in  the  region  of  the  l 
abdominal    ganglia;  though    still,    seeing,, 
hearing,    smelling,    and  tasting,   were  less  j 
frequently  found  there  than  the  faculties  of; 
perceiving  and  feeling.     Solon's  maxim — 
"Know   thyself" — which    some   Germans! 
have  affected  to  condemn,  was  never  impli- 
citly obeyed  before  the  time  of  the  Seherin  :\ 
her  spiritual  eyes  wandered  throughout  her ' 
body,   and  examined  every  part  of  it ;  and; 
even  her  organs  of  sight  themselves   were 
not  hidden  from  her  all-penetrating  gaze.    In  j 
the  region  of  the  solar  plexus,  she  perceived  \ 
a  slowly. moving  sun,  and  her  eyes  appear-  ! 
ed  to  her  as  two  luminous  centres,  giving  | 
off  rays  in  all  directions:  the  latter,  according  \ 
to  our  author,  were  the  ganglion  ciliare,  and 
tne  nervi  ciliares.     She  saw  all  the  nerves  of; 
her  body,  and  described  the  course  of  several 
quite  correctly.     She  was  a  first-rate  phy- 
sician,  and,  though  Kerner's  patient,  mustj 
have  run  away  with  almost  all  his  practice,  j 
Whenever  a  person  affected  with  disease  ap-| 
proached  her,  she  felt  all  its  symptoms  even  ! 
without  the  aid   of  any  manipulation,  and; 
could  detail  them  with  great  exactitude  :  she 
was  a  kind  of  mirror,  in  which  every  malady  | 
was  reflected;  and  had  she  been  held  up  in 
a  hospital,  and  the  patients  made  to  pass  be- 
fore her,    would  have  saved  an  infinity  of 
time,  trouble,  and  uncertainty,  by  furnishing 
an  instant  and  unerring  diagnosis  of  every 
case.    Her  most  successful  and  famous  cure 
(which  appears  to  have  created  a  great  sen- 
sation at  the  time,  and  of  which  very  minute 
details  are  given  in  the  work  before  us)  was 
of  the  Countess  of  Maldegchem,  in  1828. — 
We  cannot  here  dwell  upon  the  very  sin- 
gular affection  of  the  latter,   resulting  from 
her  having,  when  only  six  years  old,  fallen 


into  a  deep  sleep,  which  lasted  half  a  day,  in 
a  field  of  poppies  in  full  bloom, — but  must 
proceed  at  once  to  the  process  of  cure,  indi- 
cated by  the  Seherin.  "  I  feel  in  her,"  said 
she  (of  course  the  Seherin  was  now  magne- 
tically tranced) — »*  I  feel  in  her  the  number, 
three,  and  by  this  her  prescriptions  must  be 
regulated.  During  nine  days,  she  must 
thrice  suspend  three  laurel  leaves  in  an  amu- 
let ;  but  it  must  not  be  communicated  to 
her  of  what  the  amulet  consists.  For  the 
same  space  of  time  must  thou  (the  Count, 
the  husband  of  her  patient),  three  limes  a 
day,  lay  thy  leit  hand  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  on  the  pit  of  her  stomach.  She  must 
not  be  allowed  any  stimulants,  but,  thrice  a 
day,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  daisy-tea  must 
be  given  her.  On  no  Wednesday  must  thou 
commence  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  :  and 
this  must  always  be  done  in  the  morning  at 
nine  o'clock,  at  which  time  I  shall  fall 
asleep  here  :  no  person  must  then  disturb 
me  ;  I  must  remain  in  perfect  silence.  I 
shall  be  praying  for  my  patient." 

In  her  trances,  the  Seherin  often  gave 
utterance  to  a  peculiar  language,  which  ap- 
peared similar  to  an  Oriental  tongue.  She 
said  it  was  natural  to  her,  and  was  like  that 
spoken  at  the  time  of  Jacob,  which  we 
presume  there  is  no  denying.  It  was  very 
sonorous,  and  did  not  vary  on  her  lips,  so 
that  persons  who  were  much  in  her  com- 
pany easily  learnt  it.  She  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  in  this  language  she  could  ex- 
press her  innermost  feelings,  and  that  she 
translated  from  it  when  she  spoke  of  them 
in  German.  Its  qualities  were  such  as  to 
call  forth  the  utmost  curiosity  of  the  philolo- 
gist: its  words  gave  the  real  value  and  pro- 
perty of  the  objects  which  they  represented. 
Several  of  its  sounds  were  found  by  the 
learned  to  resemble  those  of  the  Coptic, 
Arabic,  and  Hebrew  languages  ;  for  in- 
stance, her  word  for  hand  was  Bjat,  which 
is  very  similar  to  the  Hebrew  Jat.  Els- 
chaddai,  by  which  term  she  designated 
God,  signifies  in  Hebrew  the  Self-Suffici?igf 
or  Almighty.  A  physician  in  her  language 
was  handacadi  ;  a  girl,  alentana  ;  glass, 
chlann  ,  the  moon,  schmado  ;  a  many-co- 
loured flower,  Manila  fina  ;  a  nightingale, 
nochiane,  &c.  For  M  Wilt  thou  not  give  me 
thy  hand,  physician?"  her  phrase  was,  "  O 
pasqua  non  ti  bjat,  handacadi  ?"  The  sage 
Kerner  seems  of  opinion  that  this  is  the 
primitive  language  of  the  soul,  (not  of  "any 
body  we  would  observe,)  and  which  the 
former  cannot  entirely  lose,  though  the  pro- 
gress of  degeneracy  and  the  mould  of  time 
have  obscured  and  overlaid  it.  Happy  then 
are  they  who  can  descend  in  a  spiritual  div- 
ing-bell to  the  bottom  of  the  ganglionic  sys- 
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tern,  fish  up  the  long-lost  sounds  that  once 
rang  in  the  ears  of  the  antediluvian  world, 
and  adopt  them  in  place  of  the  "  noisy  but 
empty"  jargons,  which,  for  want  of  better, 
we  are  compelled  to  give  utterance  to  at 
present ! 

The  second  volume  of  the  work  before  us 
is  principally  filled  wilh  an  account   of  the 
ghosts  of  various  individuals,  who  favoured 
the  Seherin  by  visiting  her.     This  opens  to 
us  an  entirely  novel  system  of  ghoste.ology, 
for  with  respect  to  their  general  character, 
we  are  informed  that  they  are  net  at  all  the 
extraordinary   beings  many    people     take 
them  for  :  on  the   contrary,  some   of  them 
are  troubled,  notwithstanding  the  wide  range 
of  their  wanderings,  with  views  so  limited 
as  even  to  astonish  us  short-sighted  tenants 
of  earth  ;  and  with  a  stupidity  particularly 
dense  considering  their  ethereal  nature.  The 
idea  that  ghosts  are  a  remarkable  and  ec- 
centric class  of  individuals  appears  so  ridi- 
culous to  their  familiar  friends,  Kerner  and 
Eschenmayer,  that  they  cannot  help  perpe- 
trating on  the  subject  the  only  witticisms  to 
be   found  in  these    volumes,  and  doubtless 
the    only   ones    they  ever    accomplished. 
Your  German   philosopher,  though  rather 
dull  in  the  society  of  the  living,  pricks   up, 
and  becomes  a  very  lively  fellow  amongst 
the  dead.   '•  Die  sogenannten  Geistreichen,'' 
says  Kerner,  "  erkennen  nur  ein   Geister- 
Teich   das  geistreich  ist:"  the  point   of  this 
would  be  lost  in  English;  but  in  French 
we    may   translate    it  thus*:    "  Les    beaux 
esprits  ne  reconnaissent  pas  des  esprits  qui 
ne  sont  pas  spirituels.7'     "  It  is  certainly 
very  clever,"  says  Eschenmayer,  ironically, 
"  to  expect  a  person  to  be  all  soul   when 
dead,  who  was  all  clod  when  living."  After 
this,  of  course  we  did  not  expect  any  thing 
very  brilliant  from  the  spirits,  and  we  were 
not    disappointed; — but    the    reader    shall 
judge  of  their    accomplishments    for  him- 
self. 

In  the  night  of  the  20th  of  July,  1827. 
about  twelve  o'clock,  as  Mrs.  Hauffe  was 
lying  awake  in  bed,  and  drinking  a  glass  of 
water,  a  spirit  suddenly  entered  the  room, 
and  stood  before  her,  in  the  shape  of 
a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  in  a 
long  open  coat,  with  large  broad  buttons, 
knee-breeches,  shoes  with  buckles,  and  a 
neck-cloth  fastened  with  a  button.  This 
gentleman  walked  up  to  her,  and  said  very 
unceremoniously,  "You  must  come  down 
with  me  into  my  stable  :"  in  answer  to  her 
question,  he  told  her  where  his  stable  was 
situated,  and  immediately  afterwards  van- 
ished. He  came  again  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  accompanied  by  the  ghost  of  a 
woman  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  August  follow- 


ing, whilst  Mrs.  HaufTe  was  suffering  under 
a  terrible  head  ache,  the  couple  entered  the 
room  late  at  night,  and  the  woman  brought 
with  her  in  her  arms  a  child  covered  with 
rags,  of  which  the  head  only  was  visible. 
At  a  previous  visit  the  woman  had  told  her, 
that,  when  alive,  she  had  taken  poison  in 
order  to  miscarry  ;  that  she  had  been  con- 
fined in  the  stable  of  the  man  who  was  now 
with  her;  that  in  this  same  stable  he  had 
buried  the  child  ;  and  that  she  had  shortly 
afterwards  been  found  dead  in  a  neighbour- 
ing barn  :  the  man  also  had  added,  that  he 
wished  Mrs.  HaufTe  to  visit  the  stable,  dig 
up  the  bones  of  the  child,  which  she  would 
find  near  the  trough,  and  have  them  remov- 
ed to  the  church-yard.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion the  man  exclaimed,  4i  I  arn  Nicholas 
Pleffer,  the  seducer  of  this  woman  and  the 
murderer  of  this  child; — kneel  down  and 
pray  with  us  !"  All  three  subsequently 
prayed  together  for  an  hour.  These  spirits, 
who  were  very  stupid  and  superstitious, 
came  to  Mrs.  Hauffe  to  receive  religious 
instruction  ;  she  seems  to  have  taught  them 
that  the  disinterment  and  re-burial  of  their 
child  would  not  ensure  their  repose,  but 
that  they  must  have  recourse  to  the  prac- 
tice of  religious  duties.  They  were  toler- 
ably apt  scholars,  and,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  change  in  their  dress,  made  some 
approaches  to  the  angelic  whilst  under  her 
care,  for  we  learn  that  they  at  length  laid 
aside  the  garments  in  which  they  had  at 
first  appeared,  for  bright  robes  with  numer- 
ous folds. 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  October,  both  man  and  woman 
visited  her,  and  said,  as  with  one  voice, 
"  We  come  for  the  last  time,  to  take  leave 
of  you."  She  asked  them  where  they 
were  goin<r,  and  they  answered,  "to  abetter 
place."  They  then  disappeared,  and  were 
seen  no  more.  These  ghosts,  as  well  as 
others  who  visited  her,  were  seen  by  sever- 
al of  her  attendants,  but  not  by  all.  A  girl 
who  waited  on  her  saw  perfectly  well  the 
above  couple  and  the  child,  and  heard  the 
former  talk.  Some  of  the  ghosts  who  vis- 
ited Kerner's  house  (for  it  was  there  that 
Mrs.  Hauffe  now  resided)  were  very  noisy- 
fellows,  and  would  certainly  have  been  ap. 
prehended  by  the  police,  could  the  police 
have  laid  hold  of  them  :  they  were  wont  to 
amuse  themselves  after  the  most  approved 
fashion  of  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  but  with 
variations,  by  making  sounds  in  the  air, 
which  resembled  hard  blows,  the  rustling  of 
paper,  the  falling  of  sand,  &c.  :  whether,  in 
return  for  her  instruction,  they  taught  Mrs. 
Hauffe  {iny  of  those  accomplishments  is  not 
certain  ;  but  we  surmise  that  they  did,  for 
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Kerner  one  night  heard  all  kinds  of  strange 
noises  in  his  house,  and  was  informed  by 
his  patient  the  next  morning,  that  she  had 
been  the  cause  of  them.  On  the  8th  of 
December,  1828,  as  Kerner  was  sitting  in 
the  next  room  to  that  of  the  Seherin,  the 
door  being  open,  he  saw  her  talking  to  a 
tall,  cloudy  figure;  he  instantly  seized  a 
candle  and  rushed  into  the  apartment,  but 
the  strong  light  rendered  the  apparition  in- 
visible to  his  eyes.  He  often  heard  spirits, 
and  was  conscious  of  their  presence,  but 
this  was  the  only  one  he  ever  saw  ;  it  was 
a  gentleman,  a  Mr.  N.,  who  had  called  as 
he  went  past  to  leave  a  message  with  the 
Seherin  for  his  son,  who  resided  in  the 
place.  Kerner  was  at  first  disposed  to  be 
very  sceptical  on  the  score  of  these  appari- 
tions, and  accordingly  Mrs.  Hauffe  tried  to 
prevail  on  some  of  the  more  rough  and  ready 
of  her  visitors  to  render  themselves  visible, 
or  otherwise  sensible  to  him  ;  and  actually 
sent  a  ghost  up. stairs  to  his  bed-room  one 
morning  at  the  very  seasonable  hour  of  two 
o'clock,  who  woke  him  out  of  his  sleep,  and 
caused  him  a  succession  of  the  most  disa. 
greeable  feelings  imaginable,  but  whom, 
after  all,  he  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing, 
much  less  remunerating  for  his  exertions. 

It  really  was  rather  vexatious  that  Kerner 
could  not  see  more  ghosts,  for  his  house 
swarmed  with  them  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  could  hardly  call  it  his  own  :  indeed  it  is 
clear  that  at  one  time,  he  must  have  had 
many  more  disembodied  than  embodied 
guests ;  and  that  though  his  family  may 
have  been  alarmed  by  the  living,  they  could 
not  possibly  be  frightened  at  the  dead,  whom 
they  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  mixing 
with.  The  ghosts  seemed,  some  of  them, 
to  have  great  difficulty  in  forgetting  their 
earthly  failings  :  one,  at  any  rate,  appears 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  servant-maid 
in  the  house,  for  he  followed  h-jr  perpetually ; 
we  are  happy  to  say,  however,  that  nothing 
improper  occurred,  owing  partly,  perhaps, 
to  the  vigilance  of  Mrs.  Hauffe,  who  kept  a 
sharp  lookout  upon  the  rake.  A  great  num- 
ber of  spirits  were  always  employed  on  the 
premises  in  one  capacity  or  other ;  some 
made  noises  such  as  those  described  above  ; 
others  threw  sand  out  of  the  garden  into  the 
open  windows  ;  some  ran  about  the  house 
leaving  the  doors  open,  and  pinching  and 
pushing  those  to  whom  they  were  invisible  ; 
whilst  others,  who  were  of  a  more  sentimen- 
tal turn,  made  most  melodious  and  melting 
music.  One  night,  about  eleven  o'clock,  as 
a  lady,  Mad.  W.  de  H.,  was  preparing  to 
go  to  bed  in  Mrs.  Hauffe's  room,  a  dark 
gentleman  entered,  who,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  the  Seherin^  made  himself  very 


disagreeable  to  her  companion,  by  causing 
her  to  feel  "  the  greatest  anxiety  and  oppres- 
sion :"  not  liking  this,  of  course,  she  hastily 
disrobed  herself,  and,  throwing  her  clothes 
on  the  ground,  jumped  into  bed  ;  her  adven- 
turous visitor,  however,  evidently  used  to 
these  affairs  and  not  liking  to  see  matters 
carried  on  in  a  disorderly  or  slovenly  way, 
carefully  picked  up  her  garments,  placed 
them  on  a  chair,  and  then  immediately  fol- 
lowed her  into  bed,  where  his  first  proceed- 
ing was  to  pull  the  pillow  from  under  her 
head,  and  lay  it  on  her  face.  What  imme- 
diately followed  this  auspicious  beginning, 
Mrs.  W.  de  H.,  who  is  her  own  historian, 
does  not  inform  us ;  Mrs.  Hauffe,  it  appears, 
lay  quite  still,  and  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  interfere,  for  fear  of  increasing  the 
fright  of  her  companion  ;  and  Kerner  merely 
gives  the  women's  account  of  the  matter, 
under  the  head  of  "  Eighth  Fact" — (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  259),  without  adding  a  word  of  com- 
ment or  supplementary  information. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  places  never 
till  now  held  fit  for  mention  to  ears  polite, 
that  all  the  ghosts  who  figure  in  these  vol- 
umes (and  they  are  some  scores  in  the  ag- 
gregate) seem  to  have  learnt,  either  above 
or  below,  the  art  of  making  themselves 
agreeable  to  the  ladies  ;  indeed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  woman  who  bore  in  her  hand 
a  human  heart,  and  of  two  or  three  sombre- 
vested  gentlemen  who  evidently  came  from 
unmentionable  quarters,  they  all  made  an 
impression  which  was  rather  agreeable  than 
otherwise  upon  those  who  enjoyed  the  hap- 
piness of  their  acquaintance.  They  were 
invested  with  very  few  of  the  terrors  which 
accompany  ordinary  apparitions.  They  were 
rather  troublesome  and  inconvenient  some- 
times ;  and  might  be,  now  and  then,  even 
mischievous ;  but  no  serious  damage  was 
apprehended  from  them  ;  they  were  very 
tame,  "  fit  for  a  lady,  and  such  as  a  child 
could  easily  manage;"  giving  one  somewhat 
the  idea  of  a  troop  of  domestic  animals  kept 
by  a  gentleman  for  amusement  or  curiosity. 
Kerner  was  perhaps,  never  more  contented, 
nor  his  home  more  cheerful,  nor  his  affairs 
more  prosperous,  nor  his  family  more  happy, 
than  when  he  was  entertaining  a  levy  of  half 
a  score  apparitions.  In  the  year  1828  par- 
ticularly, his  house  was  quite  a  place  of  fash- 
ionable resort  for  ghosts  and  ghost-seers;  he 
might  with  great  propriety  have  called  it  an 
ho:el — the  Spectre's  Castle  would  have  been 
an  excellent  sign — and  have  promised,  in 
gilt  characters,  "  good  entertainment  for  man 
and  ghost."  Here,  however,  we  must  take 
leave  of  "  our  host"  and  his  unique  estab- 
lishment ;  but,  first  let  us  assure  the  reader, 
that  we  have  not  been  guilty  of  the  slightest 
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exaggeration  in  our  sketch  of  the  work  be- 
fore us ;  on  the  contrary,  the  work  is  an  ex- 
aggeration of  our  sketch  ;  in  English  we 
have  not  colours  sufficiently  deep  to  do  just- 
ice to  the  original,  and  we  have  therefore 
thought  proper  to  remove  the  details  from 
out  the  sober  shade  which  pervades  and 
heightens  the  solemn  and  awful  effect  of  the 
German  picture,  into  a  more  brilliant  light. 
The  philosophy  of  the  subject,  which  is  treat- 
ed at  great  length  in  the  original,  from  re- 
gard to  our  readers  we  have  scarcely  touched 
upon.  The  Seherin's  rationale  of  her  mag- 
netic condition  ;  her  account  of  her  own 
mental  and  psychological  operation ;  her 
definitions  of  soul,  spirit,  and  nervous  fluid, 
and  description  of  their  connection  during 
life,  and  mutual  relation  after  death  ;  as  well 
as  the  learned  and  lengthy  comments  there- 
upon of  Kerner  himself,  Gorres,  Eschen- 
mayer,  and  Mayer  of  Frankfort,  form  per- 
haps the  most  grotesque  and  astonishing 
part  of  the  whole  business,  and  this  we  have 
not  even  glanced  at.  For  such  manifold 
imperfections  and  deficiencies  we  expect  the 
gratitude  of  our  English  readers,  and  the 
German  philosophers  must  be  good  enough 
to  pardon  us  ;  we  pray  them  to  look  with 
pity,  not  contempt,  on  the  colourless  copy  of 


magnetic  martyr — has  departed,  the  science 
to  which  she  was  devoted  hides  not  its  head, 
but  lifts  it  boldly,  even  in  foreign  and  inhos- 
pitable climes.  Even  here,  in  this  land  of 
steam  and  scrutiny,  it  has  ventured  to  take 
up  a  determined  position,  and  we  have  ac- 
cordingly heard  of  a  "  Seherinvon  St,  Pan- 
eras"  and  of  a  physician  worthy  of  the 
priestess  ; — of  a  Conduit-street  Kerner. 


Art.  III. — Recueil  des  Depeches,  Rapports, 
Instructions  et  Memeires  des  Ambassadeurs 
de  France  en  Angleterre  et  en  Ecosse,  pen- 
dant le  XVI  Steele,  conserves  aux  Ar- 
chives du  Royaume,  a  la  Bibliotheque  du 
Roi,  etc.  et  publies  pour  la  premiere  fois, 
sous  la  Direction  de  M.  Charles  Purton 
Cooper.  Paris  et  London,  1838.  (Cor- 
respondance  Diplomatique  de  Bertrand  de 
Salignac  de  la  Mothe-Fenelon,  Ambassa- 
deur  de  France  en  Angleterre,  de  1568  a 
1575.     Vols.  1  and  2.)     8vo. 


There  is  no  period  of  English  history 
which  has  been  viewed  in  so  many  different 
their  forcible  painting,  which  is  all  we  have  '  lights  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  bitter 
to  exhibit  to  our  countrymen  ; — we  have  |  personal  hatred,  engendered  by  the  violence 
done  our  English  best !  of  religious  discord,  has  covered  the  memo- 

The  second  volume  of  the  work  contains  I  ry  of  the  great  men  of  that  age  with  a  slur 
long  details  of  what  the  Seherin  was  pleased  of  calumny  and  scandal  which,  hardened 
to  call  her  solar  and  vital  circles ;  and  ap- 1  and  inrooted   by   the   prejudices   of    those 


pended  are  diagrams  of  the  same,  decked 
out  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  magic. 
This  part  of  the  subject  is  treated  in  such  a 
sober,  earnest,  yet  mysterious  way,  that  the 
reader  is,  at  length,  completely  bewildered  ; 
the  ground  shifts  from  beneath  him  ;  and 
above  and  around  he     is    completely   en. 


through  whom  their  characters  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  has  scarcely  been  eradi- 
cated by  the  severe  historical  studies  of  the 
present  day.  In  addition  to  this  cause  of 
much  misrepresentation,  the  many  dark  and 
intricate  plots  of  the  contending  parties, 
which  the    publication   of  various    original 


wrapped  in  clouds  of  which  the  darkness  is  i  documents  is  now  beginning  to  unravel,  gave 


relieved  only  by  incoherent  phantasms  ;  he 
feels  constrained  to  deny  the  existence  of  all 
substance,  and  to  doubt  whether  aught  but 
shadow  "  lives  and  moves,  and  has  a  being ;" 
to  reject  reality  and  its  solid  universe,  and 
put  his  faith  in  M  an  array  of  spectral  hosts  " 
Though  we  have  not  got  quite  so  far  as  this 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  it  would  really  seem  as  if,  in  Trans- 
Rhenare  regions,  life  were,  indeed,  become 
"such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of." 

Mrs.  Hauffe  is  dead  :  at  any  rate,  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1829,  she  was  removed  from 
her  bed,  placed  in  a  coffin,  carefully  screwed 
down,  carried  to  the  church-yard  at  Lowen- 
stein,  and  there  committed  to  the  ground  ; 
so  whether  dead  or  not,  she  will  hardly  mag- 
netize or  be  magnetized  any  more.  But 
though  the  glory  of  Wurtemberg — the  great 
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scope  on  every  side  to  the  wildest  conjec- 
ture. The  wretched  dynasty  which  suc- 
ceeded Elizabeth,  willingly  saw  decried  the 
reign  whose  glory  and  prosperity  formed  no 
advantageous  contrast  with  their  own  mean- 
ness and  imbecility,  and  they  had  also  fami- 
ly prejudices,  which  gave  a  false  colour- 
ing, that  has  been  perpetuated,  more  or 
less,  in  all  the  histories  previous  to  our  own 
time. 

The  present  age  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
historical  research,  not  only  in  England,  but 
throughout  Europe.  We  hear  every  where 
of  Record  Commissions  and  Historical  So- 
cieties. We  have  had  frequent  occasions  to 
comment  on  the  exertions  of  the  French 
government  in  publishing  the  monuments  of 
their  national  history,  and  to  the  noble  col- 
l  lection  of  documents  which  it  has  produced 
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and  is  producing.  Our  own  government — 
we  are  ashamed  to  say  it — has  allowed  our 
Record  Commission,  which  had  already  done 
much  good,  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealou- 
sies of  those  who  were  employed  under  it. 
We  have  still  our  State  Paper  Office  Com- 
mission, and  we  esteem  highly  the  volumes 
it  has  already  published  ;  though  it  might, 
certainly,  be  made  somewhat  more  efficient. 
But  the  few  volumes  which  our  government 
has  given  to  the  historian  are  a  small  com- 
pensation for  the  mass  of  invaluable  matter 
which  is  still  suffered  to  lie  neglected  in  the 
dust  of  our  record  offices.  There  is,  indeed, 
much  to  be  done,  and  at  present,  we  fear, 
but  little  inclination  to  do  it 

Whilst  we  lament  the  neglect  which,  with 
us,  the  great  cause  of  historical  research  has 
experienced  from  the  government,  we  re- 
ceive from  time  to  time  some  consolation  in 
the  scattered  contributions  which  are  made 
by  the  exertions  of  individuals.  It  is  thus 
that  we  owe  to  the  disinterested  zeal  of  the 
able  secretary  of  the  late  Record  Commis- 
sion, the  publication  of  the  dispatches  of  La 
Mothe-Fenelon.  There  are  periods  when 
the  correspondence  of  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dors is  eminently  important,  and  none  more 
so  than  the  reign  of  our  first  maiden  Queen. 
It  is  this  correspondence  principally  which 
can  throw  some  light  on  the  extensive  rami- 
fications, both  internal  and  external,  of  the 
great  plots  which  so  long  menaced  her  life 
and  throne,  and  which  aimed  at  the  extinc- 
tion of  Protestantism  ;  for  the  grand  con 
spirators  in  them  were  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, acting  under  the  orders  of  the  very 
monarchs  who  at  the  same  time  were  re- 
iterating their  professions  of  friendship  to- 
wards the  Queen  of  England.  Unfortu- 
nately, much  of  this  correspondence  is  lost, 
and  more  still  of  their  deeper  intrigues  were 
probably  never  committed  to  paper,  even 
under  the  security  of  private  cyphers,  but 
were  transacted  orally  by  trusty  agents, 
who  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Catho- 
licism. Enough,  however,  remains  to  give 
us  an  extensive  insight  into  these  dark 
transactions. 

Bertrand  de  Salignac  de  la  Mothe-Fene- 
lon, a  brother  of  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
famous  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  diplomatists  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.,  well  skilled  in  the 
intriguing  and  treacherous  policy  which 
then  characterised  the  dealings  of  the  courts 
of  France  and  Spain.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  in  various  embassies  previous  to  his 
being  chosen  for  the  resident  ambassador  in 
England,  in  1 568.  The  period  of  his  arrival 
in  London  was  one  of  great  interest  and 
difficulty.     He   had   left  his   own   country 


involved  in  intestine  broils  ;  and  he  found 
the  English  cabinet  embarrassed  by  the 
presence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who,  after 
losing  her  crown  and  the  affections  of  her 
subjects  by  her  own  crimes  and  imprudences, 
had  been  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  England 
just  six  months  before.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  his  embassy  was  to  support 
the  party  and  cause  of  the  Scottish  Queen, 
as  involving  in  no  slight  degree  the  interests 
of  his  own  religious  party  ;  the  others  were, 
as  ho  states  them  himself,  to  hinder  the 
English  from  aiding  the  French  Protestants, 
to  counteract  as  far  as  he  could  the  intrigues 
of  the  Spaniards  when  they  were  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  his  master,  and  to  aid  in 
cheating  the  Queen  of  her  rights  to  Calais. 
La  Mothe-Fenelon  had  his  first  audience  of 
Elizabeth  at  Hampton  Court  on  the  14th  of 
November. 

From  the  beginning  of  her  reign  up  to 
this  period,  Elizabeth  had  been  gradually 
acting  more  decidedly  and  boldly  in  support 
of  the  Protestant  interests.  At  first,  the 
known  feelings  of  the  court  of  France,  with 
Mary  Stuart  in  their  hands,  and  of  Spain, 
ever  ready,  in  spite  of  their  jealousy  of  their 
neighbours,  to  promote  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  Catholics,  rendered  the  situation 
of  Elizabeth  critical,  and  obliged  her  to  act 
with  extreme  caution.  The  proceedings 
connected  with  the  siege  of  Leith  served  at 
once  to  lay  open  the  views  of  the  French, 
and  to  show  how  unscrupulous  they  were  in 
seizing  upon  any  occasion  of  forwarding 
them,  while,  by  the  check  they  then  expe- 
rienced, they  were  themselves  taught  to  act 
with  more  caution  in  future.  Tho  conduct 
of  Mary  on  her  accession  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  showed  that  Elizabeth's  foreign  ene- 
mies were  constantly  awake  ;  and  the  activ- 
ity of  the  English  agents  brought  various 
matters  to  light,  which  revealed  glimpses  of 
the  danger,  while  they  pointed  out  the  steps 
to  be  taken  in  order  to  avert  it.  That  there 
had  been  made  a  great  and  formidable  coali- 
tion for  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Protest- 
ants, there  can  now  be  no  doubt ;  and  it 
seems  equally  certain  that  the  chosen  in- 
strument on  which  it  all  turned,  was  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  But  a  principal  aim  of  the 
conspirators  was  the  subjugation  of  England 
under  a  popish  prince,  and  they  severally, 
calculating  on  the  prey  even  before  they 
had  entered  into  action,  began  in  their  own 
minds  to  quarrel  about  the  division  of  the 
spoils  It  was  soon  perceived  by  Elizabeth's 
counsellors  that  the  jealousies  of  her  enemies 
were  her  greatest  safeguard.  They,  how- 
ever, were  anxious  in  their  turn  to  form  a 
strong  defensive  league  amongst  the  Protest- 
ants, which  should    have  more  unanimity, 
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because  the  parties  who  composed  it  were 
the  persecuted,  and  not  the  persecutors.  By 
this  measure,  the  haired  which  the  principal 
Catholic  powers  bore  towards  the  Protest- 
ants  was  increased,  and  shown  more  openly 
in  the  persecution  of  that  part  of  their  sub. 
jects  who  professed  the  new  religion  ;  and 
the  latter,  strong  in  themselves,  and  encour- 
aged by  the  sympathy  and  movement  of  their 
fellows,  began  to  arm  in  their  own  defence. 
The  result  was  a  long  series  of  desultory 
but  savage  warfare,  which  diminished  the 
resources,  and  effectually  put  a  check  on  the 
projects,  of  Elizabeth's  enemies.  At  the 
same  time  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  rendered  her  unfit,  as  an  active  agent, 
for  the  great  cause  with  which  she  had  been 
identified. 

The  foreign  Catholics,  finding  their  hands 
full  at  home,  sought  to  effect  their  original 
purpose  by  stirring  up  domestic  seditions  in 
England,  and  unfortunately  there  were  but 
too  many  who  were  ready  to  join  in  their 
treacherous  plans.  The  heads  of  the  Ca- 
tholic party  in  England  were  the  chief  re- 
presentatives of  the  older  feudal  aristocracy 
which  had  been  broken  down  by  the  dynasty 
of  the  Tudors.  They  were  jealous  of  the 
present  government  less  because  it  was  op- 
posed to  the  Catholics,  than  because  the  able 
ministers  who  surrounded  the  throne  were 
men  who  had  risen  up  in  and  been  formed 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed, — because  in  fact  they  had  been  cho- 
sen from  among  the  gentry,  and  not  among 
the  old  nobility  of  England.  The  bait 
which  caught  them,  was  the  hope  of  being 
restored  to  their  old  influence  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Protestant  government,  and  in 
this  expectation  they  joined  their  counsels 
with  Elizabeth's  bitterest  enemies.  In  her 
wish  to  conciliate  all  parties  of  her  subjects, 
Elizabeth  had  allowed  to  remain  or  admitted 
several  of  these  nobles  on  her  council,  and 
they  scrupled  not  to  use  the  privilege  she 
had  granted  them  against  their  mistress.  It 
happened,  however,  that  their  influence  lay 
chiefly  in  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  more  con- 
venient for  communicating  with  the  Span- 
iards than  the  French.  The  jealousy  of  the 
latter  was  soon  excited,  and  their  ambassa- 
dor was  employed,  not  to  counteract  and 
overthrow  the  intrigues  of  the  English  con- 
spirators, but  to  outwit  the  Spaniard,  and 
turn  his  plots  to  their  own  advantage.  The 
detention  of  Mary  in  England  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  on  their  multifarious 
intrigues  with  more  vigour  and  perseverance 
than  even  while  she  was  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Scotland. 

The  year  included  in  the  first  volumes  of 


La  Mothe-Fenelon's  dispatches,  formed  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  They  open  with  the  embarrassments 
created  by  the  affairs  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  after  letting  us  into  much  of  the  secrets 
of  the  conspiracy  which  was  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  intrigues  connected 
with  it,  close  with  the  suppression  of  the 
northern  rebellion  under  the  Earls  of  North- 
umberland and  Westmoreland  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1569.  At  the  time  of  the  ambas- 
sador's arrival,  the  Commission  of  York  was 
assembled  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the 
Scots  against  their  fallen  queen.  In  one  of 
his  earliest  dispatches,  he  mentions  a  rumour 
which  had  reached  the  ear  of  Elizabeth,  that 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  president  of 
the  Commission,  was  secetly  serving  the 
cause  of  Mary,  and  that  he  had  already 
formed  the  project  of  marrying  her,  and  that 
this,  combined  with  some  partiality  which 
he  showed  openly  to  her  cause,  had  induced 
the  Queen  to  prorogue  the  Commission  to 
Hampton  Court,  where  its  proceedings 
might  be  carried  on  under  her  own  imme- 
diate eye.  Every  one  knows  the  result ; 
and  though  the  letters  give  many  interesting 
details  and  notices  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Scottish  Queen  at  this  period,  they  do  not 
throw  any  new  light  on  this  transaction. 
Indeed  nothing  strikes  us  more,  in  the  peru- 
sal of  Fenelon's  dispatches,  than  the  ex- 
treme darkness  in  which  the  mind  of  the 
cunning  ambassador  seems  to  have  been  as 
to  the  real  designs  and  character  of  Eliza- 
beth and  her  ministers.  His  accounts  of  the 
domestic  affairs  of  England  are  often  very 
incoherent,  and  the  hearsays  on  which  he 
founds  his  opinions  sometimes  perfectly 
absurd  :  but  he  was  acquainted  to  a  certain 
degree  with  the  secrets  of  a  party,  and  on 
its  intentions  and  proceedings  his  corres- 
pondence gives  us  much  information.  His 
interviews  with  the  Queen  are  also  highly 
characteristic. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  to  serve 
her  party  abroad  more  by  the  hopes  and 
fears  which  her  apparent  irresolution  was 
calculated  to  excite,  than  by  an  open  and 
perhaps  only  half-efficient  aid,  which  would 
have  caused  their  enemies  to  act  more  uni- 
tedly and  more  vigorously.*  The  despatch- 
es which  carried  to  the  French  court  the 
continued  professions  of  Elizabeth's  friend- 
ship, are  full  of  indefinite  suspicions  and 
indications  of  levies  and  preparations  whose 


*  On  one  occasion  (vol.  i  p.  340)  La  Mothe- 
Fenelon  alludes  to  a  complaint  of  the  Marechal 
de  Cosse,  that  his  despatches  left  them  in  as 
much  dark  as  ever  whether  they  were  to  look  for 
war  or  peace  from  the  Queen  of  England,  thus 
creating  an  extreme  embarrassment,  and  almost 
tying  up  their  hands. 
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object  is  often  not  even  guessed.  The 
Queen  herself,  from  time  to  time,  mixed  her 
friendly  conversation  with  threats  that  kept 
alive  the  ambassador's  apprehensions,  with- 
out affording  him  any  substantial  object  on 
which  to  fix  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
she  secretly  gave  important  aid  to  the 
French  Protestants  ;  but  she  ever  held  firm 
to  the  conscientious  distinction  between  aid- 
ing the  Protestants  against  the  oppressions 
of  the  Catholics  and  the  aiding  of  subjects  in 
rebellion  against  their  sovereign.  Her  aim 
was  confined  to  the  saving  from  destruction 
the  party  in  France  who  were  in  reality  the 
bulwark  which  kept  off  the  storm  from  her 
own  threshold  :  but  she  never  sought  more 
than  a  peace  which  might  protect  them,  and 
she  was  always  willing  and  ready  to  nego- 
tiate between  them  and  their  enemies. 

We  leave,  however,  the  ambassador's 
complaints  and  expostulations  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  enter  upon  the  more  important  trans- 
actions  which  mark  the  eventful  year  1569. 
Very  soon  after  his  arrival,  we  find  La 
Mothe-Fenelon  engaged  in  the  most  culpa- 
ble intrigues  against  the  government  to  which 
he  was  sent.  Nares,  in  his  Life  of  Burgh- 
ley,  has  collected  all  the  different  allusions 
to  a  plot  for  the  ruin  of  Secretary  Cecil  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  above  mentioned, 
which  involved  an  attempt  on  the  minister's 
life  ;  but  it  required  our  ambassador's  des- 
patches to  clear  up  the  vague  account  which 
he  has  made  out  of  them. 

The  feelings  of  the  old  nobility  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  were  especially  mortified 
by  the  favour  bestowed  on  the  reputed 
upstart  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  their  hatred 
towards  him  was  increased  by  a  belief  that 
he  was  the  main  support  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  the  author  of  all  the  measures 
against  the  Catholics  and  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  It  seems  not  quite  clear  whether  the 
plot  against  him  was  first  suggested  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  or  whether  it  had 
already  been  talked  of  amongst  the  Catholic 
nobles,  and  had  been  seized  upon  and  push- 
ed forward  by  the  agents  of  foreign  intrigue. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  is 
the  first  person  mentioned  as  concerned  in 
it.  On  the  28th  of  December,  1568,  La 
Mothe-Fenelon  writes  in  a  secret  letter  to 
the  queen-mother — 

"The  aforesaid  ambassador  of  Spain 
came  to  treat  with  me  of  matters  iiere 
which  might  concern  the  common  service 
of  our  masters,  and  particularly  two  things 
which  he  considers  very  important,  and 
almost  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  one  is,  that  knowing,  as  he 
says,  no  greater  heretic  in  this  world,  nor 
more  adverse  to  the  Catholic  religion,  than 


is  Mr.  Cecil,  I  ought,  for  my  part,  in  the 
name  ot  your  very  Christian  Majesties, 
as  well  as  he  for  his  part  in  the  name  of 
the  Catholic  King,  to  labour  to  make  him 
lose  that  place,  and  that  favour  and  credit, 
which  he  has  with  the  Queen  his  mistress. 
To  which  I  made  answer,  that  I  shall  be 
always  ready  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  every  manner  possi- 
ble, and  we  must  consider  the  best  manner 
of  setting  this  matter  a-going;  for  the 
said  lady  had  entirely  committed  all  her 
affairs  to  the  said  Cecil,  and  no  prince 
would  easily  be  induced  to  change  such  a 
privy  minister,  when  she  was  satisfied 
with  him.  He  answered,  that  he  had 
already  begun  by  putting  a  good  hand  to 
the  business,  having  so  managed  that  a 
part  of  his  affairs  were  managed  by  an- 
other secretary,  and  that  I  should  not  for- 
get to  strike  my  blow,  when  I  saw  the  ad- 
vantage of  it." 

He  adds  soon  after  in  the  same  letter, 
fearful  apparently  that  the  advantage  would 
all  fall  to  the  share  of  the  Spaniard, 

"  As  to  Mr.  Cecil,  it  is  true  they  say  he  is 
a  zealous  friend  of  the  new  religion,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  desired  a  more  moderate 
person  held  the  chief  place  with  his  mis- 
tress; but  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  deprive  him  of  it;  and  I  am  told 
that  he  dissuades  his  mistress  from  war 
with  France,  and  that  he  is  a  close  friend 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  professes  to 
be  your  servant." 

Soon  after  broke  out  the  dispute  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  goods 
of  Spaniards  were  seized,  and  their  ambas- 
sador himself  placed  under  arrest;  where- 
upon, as  La  Mothe-Fenelon  informs  us,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  endeavoured  to  injure 
'he  reputation  of  Cecil  by  sending  letters 
addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  which  he 
knew  would  be  intercepted  and  filling  them 
with  matter  calculated  to  throw  blame  on 
the  Secretary,  so  that  "I  have  been  told," 
says  La  Mothe,  "  several  of  the  principal 
lords  of  the  council  met  last  Thursday  at 
Nonsuch,  in  the  chamber  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  on  this  affair,  and  the  said  Cecil 
was  not  called."  The  place  of  meeting, 
combined  with  other  things,  seems  to  show 
that  this  assembly  had  some  connection  with 
the  great  plot.  That  it  had  not  been  given 
up  is  clear,  for,  after  several  allusions  to  the 
attempts  of  certain  lords  of  the  council  to 
place  Cecil  in  a  false  position  by  throwing 
on  him  the  blame  of  different  mischances 
which  had  happened,  or,  as  they  expected, 
would  happen,  Fenelon  writes  at  last,  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1569,  as  follows: — 

"That  some  of  the  greatest  and  princi- 
pal lords  of  England  being  enraged  at  the 
form  of  the  government  of  the  kingdom, 
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conducted  by  Secretary  Cecil  alone,  who 
has  assumed  the  authority  of  ordering  all 
things  at  his  own  sole  pleasure ;  and  see- 
ing that  he  is  now  doing  his  best  to  make 
the  Queen  his  mistress  enter  unnecessarily 
into  the  war  of  these  troubles  which  are 
at  present  in  Christendom,  and  to  make  a 
beginning  by  provoking  without  cause  the 
King  and  the  Catholic  King  by  favouring 
those  who  stir  up  war  against  them  in  their 
own  countries;  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  these  seizures  at  Rouen  and  in  the  Low 
Countries,  to  the  great  discontent  of  all 
this  kingdom;  they  think  there  is  now  an 
opportunity  of  being  able,  by  strong  re- 
presentations of  things  belonging  to  the 
dignity  and  greatness  of  this  Queen,  and 
to  the  good  and  honour  of  her  crown,  to 
unseat  the  said  Cecil,  and  recover  for  them- 
selves the  authority  and  management  of  the 
state. 

"  And  although  several  had  long  enter- 
tained this  design,  yet,  as  they  had  come 
to  no  understanding  on  the  subject,  and 
had  not  dared  to  open  themselves  to  each 
other,  no  one  had  hitherto  undertaken  it, 
and  the  most  noble  and  those  who  had  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  kingdom  waited  till 
the  people,  knowing  their  intention,  should 
be  the  party  which,  by  the  multiplicity  of 
disorders  and  necessities  that  would  arise 
out  of  these  things,  would  begin  to  cry  out, 
and  so  it  has  now  happened  that  upon  the 
said  seizures,  and  to  carry  the  trade  of 
this  place  to  some  other  spot  than  Antwerp, 
the  merchants  and  bourgeois  of  this  city 
have  been  to  make  remonstrances  to  this 
Queen ;  and  some  also,  very  notable  per- 
sonages, and  of  respect,  have  been  ac- 
cused for  matters  of  religion,  others  have 
been  imprisoned  for  the  affair  of  the  Span- 
ish ambassador,  others  have  complained 
of  the  fraud  of  the  lottery,  and  the  mayor 
and  officers  of  this  city  have  been  taxed  by 
the  said  Cecil,  in  the  presence  of  the  said 
lady,  of  not  doing  their  duty  to  chastise 
those  who  speak  irreverently  and  detract- 
ingly  of  her  and  of  the  lords  of  the  council. 

"By  which  the  said  lady  seeing  that  it 
was  necessary  to  look  promptly  to  these 
things,  which  concerned  the  tranquillity  of 
her  kingdom,  and  that  she  must  also  re- 
solve  on  peace  or  war  with  the  King,  and 
similarly  with  the  Catholic  King,  and  that 
the  affairs  of  the  Scottish  Queen  and  the 
Scots  needed  settling,  as  well  as  those  of 
Ireland,  and  that  also  the  Cardinal  de 
Chatillon  solicited  a  hearing  and  answer 
for  the  Sieur  du  Doict,  she  caused  the 
lords  of  the  council  to  be  summoned  to 
settle  their  matters,  this  same  Cecil  per- 
ceiving, by  the  coldness  and  countenances 
of  these  lords,  that  he  could  not  order  them 
alone.  But  they  pretended  to  be'ill  in  their 
chambers,  and  the  said  lady  has  not  been 
able  by  any  means  to  get  them  together 
since  she  has  been  in  this  city.  And  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  having  also  been  drawn 
to  this  party,  he  likewise  took  advantage 
of  a  slight  cold  to  excuse  himself  from  at- 


tending at  the  hours  of  meeting  of  the 
council.  Wherefore,  on  Ash-Wednesday, 
having  come  expressly  for  this  purpose  a 
little  before  supper  into  the  chamber  of 
the  said  lady,  when  the  said  Cecil  was 
there,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  prin- 
cipal of  them  all,  being  by,  he  was  very 
glad  that  the  said  lady,  in  the  presence  of 
the  said  Cecil,  began  to  discourse  of  her 
affairs,  and  to  grieve  that  all  these  lords 
would  not  come  to  the  council  to  determine 
what  ought  to  be  done;  and,  after  having, 
with  great  humility  and  respect,  prayed 
very  humbly  the  said  lady  to  excuse  him 
if,  for  the  duty  and  infinite  obligation  which 
he  had  to  her  service,  he  told  her,  as  a 
good  and  honourable  knight,  that  the  best 
and  principal  part  of  her  subjects  saw 
affairs  so  ill  conducted,  and  so  much 
against  their  inclination,  that  they  feared, 
j  either  that  the  state  would  incur  some 
danger,  or  that  the  said  Cecil  would  have 
I  to  render  an  account  at  the  risk  of  his 
head  of  the  things  which  had  hitherto 
passed.  At  which  speech  the  said  Cecil 
being  much  troubled  and  the  said  lady 
moved,  she  fell  into  a  great  anger  ? gainst 
the  said  earl;  whereupon  the  duke,  who 
was  at  some  distance,  addressing  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  who  as  yet  was 
not  one  in  the  conspiracy,  tolerably  loud — 
1  See,  my  lord,'  said  he,  •  how  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  when  he  followed  and  approved 
the  opinions  of  the  Secretary,  has  been 
favoured  and  welcomed  by  the  Queen ; 
and  now  that  he  would  virtuously  remon- 
strate his  good  reasons  against  those  of 
the  other,  she  shows  him  a  very  ill  coun- 
|  tenance,  and  would  send  him  to  the  Tow- 
er: no,  no;  he  shall  not  go  to  the  Tower 
alone !' — To  which  the  said  Marquis  of 
[Northampton  replied,  'I  praise  God  that 
you,  who  are  the  principal  subject  of  this 
kingdom,  will  at  last  show  your  virtue, 
which  I  am  ready  to  follow  and  aid  as  far 
as  is  possible,  for  I  also  am  come  to  com- 
plain.' 

"  And  thus  the  most  part  of  the  nobility 
are  come  to  an  understanding,  and  are 
united,  and  have  required  that  the  said 
Cecil  should  show  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
and  how  he  has  conducted  them  during 
the  last  eight  years." 

He  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  Cecil  had  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  detach  Leicester  from  the 
conspiracy.  But  his  information  seems  to 
have  remained  very  vague  and  uncertain 
till  two  or  three  days  later.  Between  the  8th 
and  13th  of  March,  the  conspirators  had  made 
a  formal  communication  to  the  French  am- 
bassador, and  his  private  letter  of  the  latter 
date  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  the  views  of  the 
conspirators  and  extent  of  the  plot.  The 
grand  mover  was  the  same  Roberto  Ridolfi, 
a  Florentine  and  envoy  of  the  Pope,  whose 
name  occurs  so  often  in  the  plots  which  fol- 
lowed. He  had  applied  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  Lord  Lumley,  '  whom    he  found  very 
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well  disposed  to  his  design,  (of  establishing 
the  Catholic  religion  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  government,)  but  not  bold  enough  to 
undertake  anything,  unless  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  joined  in  the  plot,  who  has  been 
very  difficult  to  gain ;  but  being  at  length 
persuaded,  he  now  takes  the  matter  more  to 
heart  even  than  the  other  two  did.'*  The 
ambassador  goes  on  to  say  that  they  had 
persuaded  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Shrewsbury, 
Pembroke  and  Northumberland,  to  join 
them,  with  several  of  the  less  zealous  of  the 
Protestants ;  and  that,  having  come  to  the 
resolution,  in  conjunction  with  Ridolfi, 
that  it  was  necessary  first  to  effect  the  over- 
throw of  Cecil  and  his  party,  they  had  for 
this  purpose  worked  upon  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
and  gained  him  over  to  the  attempt  against 
the  Secretary,  without  telling  him  anything 
of  their  further  designs.  La  Mothe  himself 
avows,  that  so  soon  as  he  discovered  what 
was  going  on,  he  knew  too  well  what  was 
the  service  of  his  master,  not  to  put  his  hand 
vigorously  to  the  wheel.  Ridolfi  was  sent 
back  to  Rome  to  get  a  bull  of  the  Pope, 
which  the  conspirators,  who  expected  to  be 
in  full  power  on  his  return,  were  to  put  in 
force. 

This  is  the  last  direct  notice  of  the  plot 
against  Cecil  in  the  despatches.  One  thing 
seems  clear  throughout,  that  in  this,  as  in 
most  of  the  other  conspiracies  during  this 
reign,  each  person  encouraged  the  other  by 
the  grossest  misrepresentations  of  the  num. 
bers  concerned  and  the  success  they  had 
already  obtained,  until  at  last  the  project 
failed  through  their  own  mutual  mistrust. 
It  seems  certain  also  that  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk was  engaged  in  the  most  culpable  de- 
signs. How  far  Leicester  really  compro- 
mised himself  is  not  easy  to  say  ;  we  find 
him  just  before  and  immediately  after  in 
terms  of  apparently  perfect  friendship  with 
Cecil.  He  seems  to  have  acted  an  intriguing 
part,  without  any  very  criminal  design,  ex- 
cept that  of  raising  his  own  importance  by 
unworthy  means;  and  the  other  conspira- 
tors, thinking  to  deceive  and  use  him,  were 
deceived  themselves,  f     La  Mothe-Fenelon, 


♦  The  ambassador  was  so  anxious  to  preserve 
the  secret  of  ihe  persons  engaged  in  this  plot, 
that  even  in  the  copy-book  of  his  despatches,  his 
secretary  has  left  blanks  for  their  names,  which 
are  in  eitedby  the  ambassador's  own  hand.  The 
conspirators  introduced  continually  persons' 
names  who  had  no  connection  wiih  them,  to  com- 
promise those  persons,  and  gain  over  others  who 
were  thereby  encouraged  to  join  them. 

t  Nares  gives  all  that  was  previously  known 
concerning  this  plot,  which  is  very  unsatisf  ic;o- 
ry.  He  and  his  authorities  agree  in  represent- 
ing Leicester  as  "at  the  head  of  the  principals"  in 
it,  and  the  Duke   of   Norfolk  as  one   of  those 


after  throwing  so  much  light  on  the  plan  and 
object  of  this  conspiracy,  is  perfectly  silent 
as  to  its  termination.  Our  other  authorities, 
however,  though  they  leave  us  in  the  dark  as 
to  its  prime  cause,  and  its  connection  with 
the  grand  Catholic  conspiracy,  fill  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  account  which  we  have  from 
the  ambassador.  The  Queen  stood  firm  to 
her  Secretary,  and  the  conspirators,  unable 
to  move  her  by  their  representations,  deter- 
mined to  call  a  council  unknown  to  her,  to 
frame  there  a  charge,  and  commit  Cecil  to 
the  Tower  on  their  own  authority ;  and  then, 
they  said,  when  he  was  not  present 
to  defend  himself,  they  would  easily  make 
out  some  accusation  to  ruin  him.  But 
the  Queen  received  information  of  their  de- 
sign, and  disconcerted  them  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  preparing  to  put  it  into  exe- 
cution. 

The  failure  of  the  plot  against  Cecil  does 
not  seem  to  have  discouraged  the  conspira- 
tors. Their  enmity  towards  the  minister 
ceased  not,  though  it  was  often  covered  by 
the  cloak  of  outward  friendship,  or  exhibited 
only  in  a  vexatious  opposition  to  his  coun- 
cils. A  secret  report  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador, on  the  20th  of  April,  informs  the 
French  court  that  the  English  Catholics  were 
already  contemplating  a  rebellion  against 
the  Protestant  government;  that  they  had 
taken  courage  from  the  recent  successes  of 
the  Catholic  party  in  France  ;  that  they  had 
stipulated  with  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  land 
Spanish  troops  in  England  ;  and  that,  after 
having  used  their  utmost  exertions  to  thwart 
the  measures  laid  before  the  council,  the 
lords  of  the  Catholic  party  had  retreated  from 
it  altogether.  The  ambassador  describes 
the  part  which  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  taken 
in  the  great  conspiracy,  and  recommends  to 
the  king  and  queen-mother,  that  they  should 
take  four  measures  for  securing  themselves 
the  same  advantages  as  were  sought  by  the 
Spaniards : — 

'« First,  that  they  make  a  strong  repre- 
sentation to  the  ambassador  of  this  Queen 
of  their  complaints  against  England  for 
things  done  to  them  and  their  subjects 
since  the  beginning  of  these  troubles  :  the 
second,  that,  as  the  Duke  of  Alva  intends 
to  demand  millions  for  hundreds  of  all  that 
has  been  taken,  and  even  Ireland  as  a  re- 
paration for  the  injuries  he  has  sustained, 
that  they  also  make  various  great  demands 
as  well  for  satisfaction  to  themselves  as 
for  the  affair  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  :  the 
third,  that  they  publish  an  ordinance  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  said  duke,  prohibiting  all 
trade  between  France  and  England :  and 

who  were  wrought  upon,"  and  became  dupes  to  it. 
The  revelations  of  La  Mothe-F^nelon  show  that 
the  real  state  of  the  case  was  exactly  the  reverse. 
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the  fourth,  that  they  move  to  the  coast  of 
Normandy  and  Picardy  the  people  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Italians  who  are  come  into 
France,  in  order  to  give  courage  to  the  Ca- 
tholics here,  and  to  intimidate  the  Protes- 
tants." 

The  ambassador,  while  he  advises  for  the 
present  the  greatest  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, lest  they  should  themselves  only  fall 
into  a  trap  of  the  Spaniards,  makes  no  secret 
of  his  having  done  all  in  his  power  to  encou- 
rage the  Catholics  in  their  design,  and  of  his 
conversing  secretly  with  them  and  with  "a 
prudent  and  well-advised  gentleman,  who 
aids,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  to  conduct  this 
enterprise  here."  On  the  23d  of  May,  we 
hear  again  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  the 
council  to  Cecil,  with  the  endeavours  of  the 
Catholics  to  calumniate  him  in  the  ears  of 
his  royal  mistress,  and  of  the  able  conduct  of 
the  Secretary  in  weathering  the  storm,  who, 
according  to  La  Mothe-Fenelon,  had  even 
caused  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  full  council  to 
accuse  the  Queen  of  Scots  of  having  made 
over  her  claims  upon  the  English  crown  to 
the  Duke  of  Anjou.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive what  might  be  Norfolk's  aim  in  this 
proceeding,  unless  it  were  to  lull  suspicion 
as  to  his  own  secret  designs,  and  furnish  an 
additional  argument  for  the  advantage  of  her 
marriage^  to  himself  as  a  means  of  shutting 
out  all  foreign  alliances.  The  Catholics 
gained  over  the  duke  by  feeding  his  weak 
ambition  with  the  prospect  of  such  a  mar- 
riage ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
that  nobleman  at  least  sometimes  nourished 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  clear  himself  in  the 
end  from  the  direct  charge  of  treason,  by 
obtaining,  if  he  could,  Elizabeth's  consent  to 
a  marriage  which  was  to  be  effected  by  the 
intrigues  of  her  enemies,  and  then  leaving 
them.  Thus  all  the  parties  concerned  in  this 
conspiracy  attempted  to  outwit  each  other, 
from  the  ambassadors  of  the  foreign  states 
to  its  most  intimate  agents.  The  Spaniards 
were  anxious  at  all  risks  to  .  obtain  the 
greatest  advantages  themselves  ;  the  French 
sought  to  hinder  them  from  getting  too 
much ;  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  been 
drawn  into  a  collateral  plot  by  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  chief  place  in  the  cabinet,  if 
Cecil  were  unseated ;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was  led  by  the  hope  of  marrying  the  Scot- 
tish Queen,  and  at  least  causing  her  to  be  re- 
stored to  Scotland  and  proclaimed  next  in 
succession  to  the  crown  of  England  :  and 
the  Pope  and  his  emissaries  would  only  be 
satisfied  by  sending  Elizabeth  as  a  prisoner 
to  Rome,  or  putting  her  to  death,  if  she  re- 
sisted, placing  Mary  on  her  throne,  and  ex- 
tirpating heresy. 


During  the  summer  of  this  year,  the 
Queen  excited  much  alarm  in  the  mind  of 
the  ambassador  by  her  strong  remonstrations 
against  the  continuance  of  the  civil  war  in 
France,  and  her  declaration  to  him  that  she 
knew  there  was  a  league  against  the  reformed 
religion,  that  she  had  formed  a  counter- 
league  amongst  the  Protestants,  and  that,  if 
the  king  did  not  soon  grant  a  pacificat'on, 
she  would  interfere  much  more  openly  and 
actively.  Towards  the  end  of  June  another 
matter  occurred  to  take  away  for  a  moment 
La  Mothe-Fene'lon's  taste  for  conspiracies, 
by  exciting  hopes  of  another  kind,  well  calcu- 
lated to  overthrow  all  the  designs  of  the 
Spaniards.  He  had  received  some  hint  that 
Elizabeth  was  again  inclined  to  turn  her 
thoughts  to  a  foreign  marriage,  and  that  the 
King  of  France,  or  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  were  the  persons  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. On  the  28th  of  June  he  had  an  audi- 
ence of  the  Queen,  who,  after  other  matters 
had  been  debated,  turned  the  conversation  to 
ihe  rumoured  marriage  of  the  two  daughters 
of  the  emperor  to  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  paid  some  compliments  to  the  per- 
sons of  the  former  monarch  and  his  brother. 
The  ambassador  seems  to  have  considered 
this  as  an  opening  of  the  affair  he  had  at 
heart,  took  it  up  eagerly,  made  Elizabeth 
some  handsome  compliments  in  return,  and 
pressed  the  advantages  of  a  match  between 
her  and  the  king.  Her  answer  is  made  in  a 
tone  of  raillery,  and  she  ends  with  a  cutting 
bit  of  satire  on  the  queen- mother. 

"  I  told  her,"  says  La  Mothe-Fenelon, 
M  that  in  truth  every  body  is  astonished  at 
the  wrong  she  did  to  the  great  qualities, 
which  God  had  given  her,  of  beauty,  know- 
leJge,  virtue,  and  greatness  of  condition,  in 
not  desiring  to  leave  after  her  some  fair 
posterity  to  succeed  to  them.  That  no  one 
ought  to  take  it  ill  if  she  gave  it  a  mature 
consideration,  since  God  has  given  her  room 
enough  for  choice,  for  there  was  no  prince 
who  would  not  esteem  himself  very  fortunate 
to  be  chosen  ;  and  that  I  thought  the  choice 
ought  now  to  come  from  herself,  as  I  fancied 
that  hereafter  no  one  would  venture  to  offer 
of  his  own  motion;  but  that  1  would  say,  to 
make  a  good  and  right  election,  I  saw  no- 
thing better  or  more  desirable  in  all  Chris- 
tendom, for  princesses  to  marry,  than  these 
three  princes  of  France,  sons  of  King  Henry, 
of  whom  the  eldest  was  the  very  worthy 
King,  true  successor  of  his  father,  the  second 
so  very  royal  in  all  sorts  that  he  only  wanted 
a  crown,  and  the  third  would  without  doubt 
resemble  the  other  two. 

11  She  answered,  that  the  King  would  not 
accept  her,  and  that  he  would  he  quite 
ashamed  to  show,  at  an  entry  into  Paris,  a 
Queen  for  his  wife  who  appeared  so  old  as 
she  did,  and  that  she  was  no  longer  of  an  age 
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to  quit  her  country,  as  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
land had  done,  when  they  carried  her  very 
young  into  France. 

"  1  said  that  when  such  a  marriage  or  a 
similar  one  happened,  there  would  commence 
the  most  illustrious  lineage  that  had  been  for 
a  thousand  years  in  the  world,  of  the  ex- 
traction of  the  two  most  noble  and  most 
ancient  crowns  in  Christendom,  and  that  it 
seemed  to  me  she  was  joking,  after  having 
before  spoken  against  the  years  of  the  King 
[who  was  very  young],  to  speak  now  against 
her  own.  But  that,  as  she  bore  her  years 
well  [she  was  now  thirty-six  years  old],  so  as 
they  had  in  no  degree  diminished  her  beauty, 
the  King  and  the  Prince  on  the  other  hand 
had  so  much  improved  by  theirs,  that  they 
had  acquired  beauty,  strength,  and  stature, 
so  that  as  men  they  were  perfect. 

"  And  that  the  said  lady  ought  to  desire 
nothing  more  than  to  make  an  entry  into 
Paris,  for  she  would  there  be  the  most  ho- 
noured, and  welcomed,  and  blessed,  by  that 
good  and  great  people  and  by  all  the  nobility 
of  France,  of  any  other  place  in  the  world  ; 
and,  if  she  did  not  like  to  pass  the  sea, 
perhaps  some  one  would  undertake  to  make 
so  happy  a  voyage  hither  that  she  would 
reap  great  pleasure  and  content  from  it. 

"  •  I  dont  know,'  said  she,  '  how  the  queen 
would  be  pleased,  for  perhaps  she  would  like 
to  have  a  daughter-in-law  so  young  that  she 
might  order  her  at  her  will.' — '  I  know,'  I 
replied, 4  that  the  queen  is  so  benign,  and  of 
such  a  gentle  and  gracious  conversation, 
thai  you  would  both  love  above  all  other 
things  to  be  in  each  other's  company,  and  to 
please  one  another;  witness  the  honour  and 
respect  which  she  has  always  borne  to 
the  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  which  she  still 
bears  to  her.' " 

The  grand  conspiracy  was  still  in  motion. 
In  a  memoir  sent  with  the  letter  just  quoted, 
La  Mothe-Fenelon  alludes  to  the  secret 
advances  which  were  making  for  a  marriage 
between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  which  was  to  be  brought  about 
whether  Elizabeth  liked  it  or  not.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  was  also  engaged  in  this 
intrigue.  By  this  time,  however,  some  in- 
timations of  their  proceedings  seem  to  have 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Queen,  and  in  an 
interview  with  the  ambassador,  of  which  he 
gives  an  account,  on  the  22d  of  August,  she 
complained  heavily  of  the  secret  practices  of 
Mary,  and  told  him  that  some  of  her  own 
councillors  and  nobles  were  pursuing  a 
course  that  was  likely  to  cost  them  their 
heads  (et  menassa  lesplus  habilles  et  les  plus 
grandz  de  leurfaire  trancher  la  teste).  On 
the  1st  of  September  the  ambassador  writes 
a  secret  letter  to  the  queen-moiher,  with  an 
express  desire  that  she  would  immediately 
burn  it,  in  which  he  tells  her  that  by  his 
interference  and  management  the  Duke  and 
the  Scottish  Queen  had  mutually  agreed  to 


the  marriage,  the  conditions  being  that  the 
duke  should  immediately  cause  her  to  be 
released  and  restored  to  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land. Norfolk  himself  had  been  with  the 
ambassador,  and  had  commissioned  him  to 
ask  in  his  name  the  assistance  of  the  French 
Queen  and  the  Guises  to  the  undertaking,  de- 
siring  him  at  the  same  time  to  recommend 
that  they  should  speak  boldly  to  Norris,  the 
English  ambassador  in  France,  for  the 
release  of  Mary,  and  to  urge  them  above  all 
to  send  secretly  a  party  of  soldiers  to  Dum- 
barton, to  hold  out  the  place  against  Murray 
and  the  English  party,  promising  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  thwart  the  English 
government,  in  case  this  measure  should 
irritate  Elizabeth  against  France.  A  few 
days  after  this,,  the  projected  marriage  was 
discovered  to  Elizabeth,  who  signified  her 
displeasure  to  Norfolk  in  various  "  grosses 
pa?oles."  The  duke,  who  had  been  trying 
to  strengthen  himself  against  her  by  the 
friendship  of  foreign  princes,  her  enemies, 
and  was  doing  his  utmost  to  cross  her  coun- 
sels, even  by  causing  foreign  troops  to  land 
in  Scotland,  had  the  face  to  assert  that  he 
had  never  aimed  at  anything  which  was  not 
agreeable  to  her,  or  for  her  service  :  and 
at  the  same  time  he  was  thinking,  if  we  be- 
lieve the  French  ambassador,  of  effecting 
Mary's  escape, concealing  her  in  some  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  absenting  himself 
from  the  Court.  A  letter  of  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, conveys  the  intelligence  that  the 
duke  had  put  in  practice  the  latter  part  of 
this  design,  and  that  he  had  retired  into  the 
country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  various  im- 
portant documents  which  have  been  lately 
discovered,  that  this  was  a  critical  period 
in  the  conspiracy.  The  duke  seems  to 
have  hesitated  at  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
over  which  he  stood:  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, and  those  who  were  in  the  conspiracy, 
exhorted  him  to  proeeed,  and  wished  the 
plot  to  be  put  at  once  in  movement;  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land were  ready  to  rise  with  him;  and  it 
seems  certain  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
performing  the  other  part  of  the  design 
above  alluded  to,  in  carrying  off  Mary  by  a 
sudden  coup-de-main,  raising  a  rebellion  of 
the  Catholics,  and  calling  in  the  Spaniards. 
But  some  of  Norfolk's  friends  who  were 
not  acquainted  with  these  ulterior  designs, 
and  saw  his  conduct  in  no  other  light  than 
as  an  attempt  to  marry  without  the  Queen's 
consent,  counselled  him  to  return  to  Lon- 
don, in  the  confidence  that  the  Queen's 
anger  would  blow  over  ;  and  to  their 
counsel  his  weakness  led  him  to  listen. 
During   the  period  when  he   was  absent 
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from  the  court,  the  French  ambassador 
writes  a  secret  letter  informing  the  queen- 
mother  that  the  natnn  was  o:i  ihc  eve  of  a 
civil  war  ;  and  we  learn  that  Vitelli,  Mar- 
quis  of  Catena,  an  experienced  Italian  corn- 
mander,  was  hastening  over  from  Flanders, 
ostensibly  to  negotiate  with  Elizabeth,  but 
really,  as  we  find  from  other  sources,  to  di- 
rect the  motions  of  the  insurgents. 

The  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
caused  no  little  emotion  in  the  court  and  in 
the  capital  :  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Pem- 
broke, with  Lord  Lumley,  Norfolk's  inti- 
mate friends,  were  put  under  arrest;  the 
seaports  were  closed,  so  that  even  the  am- 
bassadors were  not  allowed  to  send  despatch- 
es to  their  several  courts,  and  Vitelli  him- 
self delayed  on  the  road.  An  incident  oc- 
curred at  this  time  which  shows  how  un- 
scrupulous all  parties  were  as  to  the  means 
by  which  they  arrived  at  each  other's  se- 
crets. 

"  Sire,"  writes  La  Mothe-Fenelon  to  the 
King  on  the  3d  of  October,  ••  having  written 
you  a  despatch  on  the  27th  of  last  month, 
and  the  bearer  having  obtained  his  passport 
of  Lord  Cobham,  which  only  delayed  him 
an  hour  and  a  half,  when  he  had  proceeded 
on  his  road  about  three  miles  beyond  Lord 
Cobham's  house,  and  was  passing  a  wood, 
some  men,  better  mounted  than  himself, 
with  their  faces  masked,  (though  not  so 
carefully  as  to  hinder  one  of  them  from  be- 
ing recognised,)  attacked  him  with  their 
swords,  and  threw  him  down  with  such  vio- 
lence that  he  rolled  under  the  feet  of  their 
horses.  They  immediately  demanded  his 
French  letters,  and  having  obtained  them, 
they  bound  him  and  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and 
so  left  him."* 

It  appears  that,  fortunately  for  the  am- 
bassador, his  despatches  of  that  day  con- 
tained nothing  that  was  calculated  to  com- 
promise him  ;  and  the  Queen  made  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  violence  as  having  been  done 
entirely  without  the  knowledge  of  herself  or 
the  council,  promising  to  punish  severely  the 
authors  of  it,  if  they  could  be  discovered. 
The  ambassador  of  Spain  was  also  closely 
watched,  but  he  cautiously  abstained  from 
sending  any  letters  out  of  England. 

On  the  7th  of  October  the  ambassador 
writes,  **  I  hear  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
comes  to  court  to-day,  although  I  have 
done,  and  have  caused  his  chief  relations 
and  friends  to  do,  all  that  was  possible  to 

*  "We  learn  from  a  letter  of  a  later  date,  that  the 
packet  of  despatches  was  afterwards  found  un- 
opened in  the  area  of  the  ambassador's  house, 
with  a  note  saying  that  the  persons  in  whose 
possesion  they  were  had  been  compelled  to  get 
rid  of  them  by  the  activity  of  the  officers  in  search 
of  the  offender. 
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hinder  him  from  coming,  we  all  believing 
that,  on  his  arrival,  he  will  be  sent,  with 
the  other  lords  who  are  under  arrest,  to  the 
Tower."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  knows 
not  what  could  have  induced  him  to  take 
such  a  step, "  unless  it  be  that  he  is  fated  to 
be  beheaded,  and  cannot  help  it,  because 
he  is  come  of  a  family  who  are  naturally 
given  that  way:"*  and  he  adds  that  he  had 
used  every  precaution,  in  order  that  the 
part  which  he  had  played  in  this  affair 
should  not  be  discovered  by  Norfolk's 
seizure.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  could 
obtain  an  interview  of  the  Glueen  after  the 
duke  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  our  ho- 
nest ambassador  asserted  most  resolutely, 
according  to  his  own  avowal,  that  he  had 
never  heard  a  word  of  the  duke's  project, 
until  she  had  now  made  him  acquainted 
with  it  by  her  own  mouth.  The  Glueen 
professed  herself  satisfied,  but  gave  him 
clearly  to  understand  that  she  was  well 
aware  of  the  intrigues  of  the  ambassador  of 
Spain. 

The  slight  information  given  by  the  am- 
bassador on  the  proceedings  relating  to  the 
examination  of  the  nobles  who  had  been 
imprisoned  and  put  under  arrest,  is  of  no 
importance  when  compared  with  the  state 
documents  which  have  been  published  in 
England.  Among  the  other  persons  who 
were  arrested  and  examined,  were  Sir 
Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  the.  same 
Roberto  Ridolfi,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  an  active  agent  of  the  Pope. 
However,  measures  had  been  so  well  taken 
to  preserve  secrecy  with  regard  to  the  more 
important  aims  of  the  conspiracy,  that  Nor- 
folk's trial  passed  by  without  doing  more 
than  exciting  vague  suspicions  :  and  he 
satisfied  Elizabeth  for  the  present  by  a  writ- 
ten declaration  that  he  would  never  again 
communicate  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  un- 
less by  her  permission,  while  he  secretly 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  as- 
suring him  that  he  had  done  it  only  to  blind 
the  Queen,  whilst  it  was  his  fixed  intention 
to  proceed  in  his  former  practices. f 


*  His  father,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  had  been  be- 
headed in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

t  The  ambassador,  who  had  denied  in  Eliza- 
beth's presence,  that  he  had  had  the  least  know- 
ledge of  Norfolk's  affair,  boasisihat  the  duke  was 
held  steady  in  his  purpose  chiefly  by  his  exhort- 
ations. "  Nevertheless,"  says  he,  "  the  duke 
having  been  weak  enough  to  return,  he  was  im- 
mediately placed  in  arrest  in  h's  house  under  a 
stricr  guard  ;  where,  however,  I  found  means,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Ross,  to  inform  him  of  their  Very 
Christian  Majesties'  support  in  the  matter  of  the 
marriage,  uhich  has  so  encouraged  him  that  he 
is  resolved  to  persevere  in  it  to  death." — vol.  ii. 
p.  301. 
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The  suspicions  of  the  English  government 
were  turned  towards  the  northern  counties, 
where  signs  of  excitement  were  observed  in 
the  beginning  of  October.  Elizabeth  seems 
to  have  been  aware  that  Norfolk,  or  at  least 
some  of  those  who  were  connected  with  him, 
aimed  at  carrying  off  the  Queen  of  Scots 
by  force  ;  and  accordingly  Mary  was  placed 
under  greater  restraint,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  releasing 
her.  No  serious  insurrection  appears  to 
have  been  foreseen  at  this  time,  although 
orders  had  been  sent  to  the  sheriffs,  &c.  in 
the  northern  counties  to  hinder  all  assemblies 
of  people,  and  to  take  away  from  them,  as 
graciously  as  possible,  all  arms,  to  give  dili- 
gent notice  to  the  Queen  of  the  least  novelty 
that  might  happen,  and  more  particularly  to 
keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  Catholics.  At 
the  same  time  the  presence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Catena  (Vitelli)  caused  great  mistrust, 
and  he  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  were 
carefully  watched.  At  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember further  precautions  were  taken,  and 
an  extraordinary  watch  was  held  night  and 
day  in  the  streets  of  London. 

Recently  discovered  documents  show,  that 
at  the  period  of  Norfolk's  arrest,  the  Earls 
of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland  were 
already  preparing  to  arm  their  tenantry  and 
dependants,  in  support  of  the  grand  conspir- 
acy, and  that  they  had  offered  to  rise  with 
him,  if  he  would  act  at  once  instead  of  re- 
turning to  court.  A  letter  of  the  French 
ambassador,  dated  November  18,  (after  the 
rebellion  had  actually  broken  out,)  mentions 
the  continued  excitement  in  the  north,  and 
shows  that  Elizabeth  looked  upon  it  as  hav- 
ing some  connection  with  the  duke's  prac- 
tices. 

"  I  was  told,  two  or  three  days  ago,  that 
the  Queen  of  England,  being  a  little  more 
favourable  towards  the  lords  who  are  in 
prison,  intended  to  allow  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk to  remove  to  the  quarter  of  the  said  lady 
in  the  Tower,  which  is  spacious  and  large, 
because  he  felt  some  inconvenience  from 
want  of  air  in  that  where  he  is,  which  is 
small,  and  is  the  very  place  where  his  father 
was  confined  before  his  execution  ;  and  that 
she  will  grant  to  Lady  Lumley  the  enlarge- 
ment of  her  father  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and 
of  her  husband  Lord  Lumley.  But  1  under- 
stand that  when  matters  were  at  this  point, 
there  came  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
North,  (the  Earl  of  Sussex,)  who  writes  that 
he  has  great  difficulty  in  restraining  the 
people  of  those  parts  from  open  rebellion, 
whereupon  the  aforesaid  orders  for  these  lords 
are  countermanded,  until  it  be  discovered 
whence  this  uneasiness  proceeds,  and  a  rem- 
edy be  found  for  it." 

At  the  same  time  orders  had  been  sent  to 


the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land to  make  their  appearance  at  court,  and 
many  English  Catholics  sought  passports 
of  La  Mcthe  Fenelon,  in  order  to  retire 
into  France,  from  the  inconveniences  to 
which  they  were  under  these  circumstances 
subjected  by  the  jealous  eyes  of  the  English 
court.  On  the  22d  of  November  he  writes, 
that  "rumours  are  afloat  in  London  of  the 
northern  Catholics  being  in  arms,  and  the 
suspicion  runs  strong  against  the  said  mar- 
quis, (Vitelli,)  because  of  these  troubles, 
which  seemed  to  have  taken  more  consist- 
ency since  his  arrival,  which  may  perhaps, 
it  is  true,  have  given  some  warmth  to  them ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  the  excitement  comes 
from  another  cause."  (vol.  ii.  p.  432.)  In 
fact,  the  French  ambassador  was  kept  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  Spaniards,  until  when, 
nearly  ready  for  action,  they  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  assure  themselves  of  the  support 
of  the  king  of  France,  and  he  would  fain 
have  it  believed  that  the  spirits  of  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  were  raised  or  depressed  sole- 
ly by  the*  vicissitudes  of  the  civil  war  in 
France,  their  activity  at  present  being  a 
simple  result  of  the  victory  at  Moncontour. 
However,  three  days  after  this  despatch,  on 
the  25th  of  November,  he  had  received  cer- 
tain information  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  ;  ihe  English  Catholics  had  applied 
to  him  for  aid  from  the  king  his  master,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  speak  more  positively  of 
the  part  the  Spaniards  had  been  playing, 
which  tended  not  a  little  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  France. 

The  two  northern  earls  had  refused  to 
appear  at  court  in  obedience  to  the  Queen's 
orders.  They  were  the  only  two  represent- 
atives of  that  older  feudal  aristocracy,  when 
each  baron  summoned  his  vassals  at  his  beck 
to  march  either  against  prince  or  subject, 
whenever  he  saw  cause  of  offence  against 
him  ;  and  the  despatch  of  a  herald  to  arrest 
them,  drove  them  to  raise  at  once  the  storm 
which  it  was  otherwise  their  intention  to  de- 
lay till  the  spring.  The  ambassador  found 
that  the  rebels  were  in  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  the  Catholics  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  and  that  they  had  long  negotiated  with 
the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Spaniards.  He 
declares  his  suspicions  that  the  latter  were 
contemplating  some  grand  ent°rprise  upon 
this  kingdom,  in  which  the  rebels  were  to  be 
instrumental,  and  mentions  their  intrigues 
to  break  off  the  treaty  which  had  been  made 
between  Mary  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  Spanish  alliance. 
He  describes  the  rebellion  as  promising  to 
be  no  less  serious  in  its  results  than  the  civil 
war  which  then  raged  in  France,  and  informs 
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the  king  and  queen-mother  that  the  rebels 
had  applied  to  him  for  their  aid,  (particularly 
for  money,)  which  he  had  promised  as  far 
as  he  could  venture  before  having  received 
further  orders,  that  he  was  using  his  utmost 
skill  to  break  the  Spanish  intrigues  with  the 
Scottish  Queen,  and  he  adds — 

"  Some  others  have  told  me  that  they  de- 
sire your  majesties  to  cause  some  show  and 
S reparations  to  be  made  in  Normandy  and 
rittany,  under  colour  of  shutting  up  the  sea 
against  those  of  Rochelle,  which  will  give 
courage  to  the  Catholics  of  Cornwall  and 
all  the  west  country,  who  are  no  less  staunch 
than  those  of  the  north,  and  they  all  con- 
sider that  this  will  be  a  great  help  to  them.  In 
truth,  I  think  that  such  a  demonstration,  by 
holding  this  Queen  in  fear  and  the  others  in 
hope,  will  be  more  for  your  service  at  home, 
under  present  circumstances,  than  if  you 
acted  more  decidedly." 

The  fate  of  the  rebellion  of  1569  is  known 
to  all  our  readers.  The  two  earls  having 
raised  considerable  forces,  marched  towards 
the  south  as  far  as  Clifford  Moor,  where 
they  mustered  their  men,  and  remained  for 
a  moment  in  suspense  whether  they  should 
push  on  towards  the  south,  and  liberate  the 
Scottish  Queen,  or  turn  to  York  and  attack 
the  Earl  of  Su?sex,  whose  army  was  not  yet 
assembled.  Other  counsels,  however,  pre- 
vailed. Some  of  Elizabeth's  staunch  adhe- 
rents had  been  levying  forces  in  their  rear, 
and  they  returned  to  form  the  siege  of  Bar- 
nard Castle,  where  Sir  George  Bowes  had 
established  himself.  After  a  gallant  de- 
fence, Barnard  Castle  surrendered,  but  dis- 
sension had  already  shown  itself  in  the 
rebel  ranks,  and  Sussex  was  now  marching 
towards  them.  The  result  was,  that  the 
earls  retreated  a  short  distance  with  part  of 
their  army,  then  broke  it  up  and  fled  over 
the  Scottish  border. 

The  letters  of  the  French  ambassador 
during  this  period  are  extremely  curious. 
On  the  last  day  of  November  he  writes  that 
the  rebels  had  marched  from  Durham  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  York,  that  it  was  reported 
they  had  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  the 
Earl  of  Hunsdon,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford had  been  sent  into  Wales  to  hinder  a 
rebellion  which  was  threatened  there  ;  that 
troops  were  raising  on  all  sides  to  go  against 
the  rebels,  and  that  as  yet  there  was  much 
uncertainty  in  whom  of  her  nobles  the 
Queen  could  place  her  trust.  The  Queen 
of  Scots  was  moved  into  a  place  of  greater 
security,  and  there  was  talk  of  sending  her 
to  Kenihvorth,  or  even  bringing  her  to 
Windsor.  The  Queen  of  England  at  the 
same  time  had  expressed  strong  suspicions 
that  the  foreisrn   ambassadors  were  at  the 


bottom  of  these  troubles,  and  shut  up  her 
sea-ports  more  closely  than  ever.  On  the 
5th  of  December  he  adds,  that  Hunsdon  and 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  having  been  joined  with 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  (against  whom  some 
evil  reports  had  been  raised),  they  had  sent 
favourable  news  to  court;  that  the  earls 
having  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pomfret,  with  the  intention  of  sending  800 
horse  to  surprise  Tutbury  and  liberate  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  they  had  been  disappointed 
by  the  sudden  measures  taken  by  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  had  retired  towards  the 
north  in  some  dissatisfaction  with  one  an- 
other ;  but  that  some  had  told  him  in  secret 
that  the  danger  in  which  Elizabeth  stood 
was  much  greater  than  it  was  represented. 
On  the  10th  of  December  he  informs  the 
French  court  that  the  rebels  were  entire  mas- 
ters of  the  north;  that  their  forces  were  in- 
creased to  15,000  men,*  of  which  4000  were 
horse ;  and  that,  they  were  about  to  besiege 
Sussex,  Hunsdon  and  Sadler,  in  York.  At 
the  same  time  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  was 
assembling  forces  in  Zealand,  was  eyed 
with  great  suspicion.  La  Mothe  Fenelon 
himself  was  evidently  as  yet  unconsious 
how  far  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  concerned  in 
the  insurrection. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  La  Mothe 
Fenelon  writes  that  he  had  an  audience  of 
the  Queen ;  that  he  had  offered  her  the 
king's  service  against  her  revolted  subjects, 
but  that  she  seemed  not  to  think  much  of  it, 
declaring  "  that  it  gave  her  very  little  unea- 
siness, and  that  she  had  intentionally  allow- 
ed the  two  earls  to  break  out  so  far,  without 
using  any  great  force  against  them  at  first,in 
the  expectation  of  what  has  since  happened 
namely,  that  they  and  all  who  aided  them  are 
already  tired  of  their  folly,  and  are  breaking 
up  of  themselves  ;  and  that  if  it  were  not  for 
her  honour  so  to  do,  she  would  not  send  a 
single  soldier  to  put  them  down  ;  yet  to  pro- 
vide against  all  chances,  she  had  already 
sent  such  sufficient  forces,  that  she  hoped  in 
four  days  to  have  a  satisfactory  account  of  it 
all."  At  this  time  the  ambassador  again 
alludes  to  the  suspicions  acainst  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  and  the  preparations  he  was  mak- 
ing ;  reports  that  the  forces  of  the  rebels 
were  reduced  to  6000  foot,  and  1500  horse  ; 
mentions  the  siege  of  Barnard  Castle,  and 
speaks  of  a  general  pardon  sent  to  the 
rebels,  excepting  only  twelve  persons.  In 
the  despatch  of  the  21st  of  the  same  month, 
we  have  very  little  information,  except  that 
the  rebels  were  still  confident,  and  a  post- 
script announces  the  capture  of  Barnard 
Castle. 

*  In  fact,  they  were  never   much   more   than  a 
third  of  this  number  regularly  armed. 
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The  despatch  of  the  27th  of  December 
(the  last  yet  printed),  is  the  most  important 
of  all  those  relating  to  the  northern  troubles. 
After  having  reported  to  the  King  the  ru- 
mours as  to  the  motions  of  the  rebels,  and 
the  daily  expectation  of  a  battle,  he  sends 
secret  communications  to  the  queen-mother, 
which  he  begs  her  to  communicate  to  none 
but  her  son.  It  seems  that  the  rebels,  hav- 
ing been  disappointed  in  the  promises  of  the 
Spaniards,  had  come  to  a  resolution  of  seek- 
ing directly  the  aid  of  the  French,  and  some 
of  their  agents  had  been  with  the  ambassa- 
dor. From  them  he  had  learnt,  that  the  first 
design  of  the  two  earls  was  to  march  direct 
to  London,  after  having  liberated  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  to  seize  the  towns  of  York 
and  Newcastle  ;  that  they  expected  a  million 
of  Catholics  would  rise  and  join  them  on 
the  way,  and  that  the  nobles  who  had  been 
in  intelligence  with  them,  would  appear  with 
them,  or  at  least  aid  them  with  men  or  mo- 
ney. 

"  However,  having  suddenly  enough 
marched  thirty  miles  beyond  the  city  of 
York,  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  instantly  re- 
moved, and,  although  the  lower  classes 
might  have  followed  them,  none  of  the  lords 
appeared,  stirred,  or  sent  towards  them ; 
whereupon,  not  thinking  that  they  had 
enough  money  to  conduct  their  troops  to 
London,  because  they  would  not  live  upon 
the  people,  nor  that  they  would  be  able  to 
get  possession  of  that  city  immediately  upon 
their  arrival,  because  it  is  powerful  and  well 
furnished  with  arms,  and  they  could  not  ex- 
pect there  any  movement  in  their  favour, 
they  went  back  towards  York,  which  profit- 
ed them  still  less,  because  that  city  being 
well  furnished  with  soldiers  by  the  care  of 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  they  were  obliged  to 
return  towards  the  quarter  from  whence 
they  came." 

They  had  informed  him  that  their  men 
were  by  no  means  diminished  or  discourag- 
ed, but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were 
strengthening  themselves  ;  that  most  of  the 
nobles  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  had  re- 
fused to  join  them  because  they  had  risen 
before  the  time  agreed  upon,  "which  the 
said  earls  seemed  to  confess,  but  excused 
themselves  on  account  of  the  pressing  sum- 
mons to  appear  at  court,  and  the  fear  of  be- 
ing seized  one  by  one  in  their  houses  by  a 
simple  serjeant."  He  now  reckoned  their 
forces  at  twenty  thousand  men,  and  informs 
the  queen-mother  that  Vitelli  was  still  linger- 
ing in  London.  In  a  second  report,  in  cy- 
pher, he  says  that  the  two  earls  having  been 
led  to  this  undertaking  by  the  prospect  ot 
aid  from  Spain  and  France,  had  now  repre- 
sented to  him  that  they  were  sufficiently 
strong  in  men,  but  in  great  want  of  money, 


and  begged  urgently  that  the  King  would 
send  some  to  Calais  or  Boulogne,  from 
whence  they  would  take  it. 

"  As  to  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  although 
he  made  them  great  promises,  and  they  have 
even  a  letter  under  his  hand,  which  he  of 
Northumberland  always  carries  about  with 
him,  and  although  before  the  rising  he  urged 
them  to  take  up  arms  immediately,  by  offers 
of  great  and  present  aid  of  harquebuziars, 
corselets,  cavalry,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  yet  now  that  they  are  in  arms  and  in 
want  of  money,  the  said  ambassador  having 
the  means  of  providing  them  with  eight 
thousand  crowns  by  two  merchants  of  this 
city,  who  offer  to  advance  them  on  his  word, 
they  are  much  dispirited  by  his  not  only  re- 
fusing to  .do  so,  'because,'  he  says,  'he 
has  no  express  commission  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva  for  it,'  but  also  by  his  showing  a  cold- 
ness in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  succours 
promised,  saying  that  they  must  not  expect 
that  the  Duke  will  come  forward  to  give  them, 
unless  some  one  of  the  greatest  and  chief 
among  them  go  to  him  to  agree  on  what  con- 
ditions they  are  to  be  given  and  received. 

"  By  which,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  seeing 
them  at  this  time  far  advanced  and  in  need 
of  him,  he  wants  to  draw  them  into  his  own 
plans,  and,  among  others,  into  his  grand  pro- 
ject of  a  marriage  between  the  Queen  of 
Scots  and  Don  John,  who  is  to  have  secured 
to  him  her  claim  on  the  succession  of  this 
country  ;  to  which  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land has  always  shown  himself  very  favour- 
able ;  and  that  he  will  also  engage  them  in 
an  agreement  not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or 
make  any  treaty,  without  him. 

"And  it  is  clear  enough  that  this  coldness 
is  only  an  artifice  ;  for  I  know  that  the  said 
Duke  was  much  disappointed,  because  Vis- 
count Montagu  did  not  pass  over  to  him  as 
he  promised,*  for  which  purpose  the  ambas- 
sador had  already  given  him  a  letter,  and 
the  said  Duke  has  sent  directions  to  persuade 
the  said  Montagu,  or  some  other  lord  of  qual- 
ity in  the  kingdom,  to  go  to  him. 

"  Which  the  said  ambassador  uses  all  his 
persuasions  to  do.  And  moreover,  as  he  and 
the  Marquis  of  Catena  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  a  passport  to  write  into  Flanders, 
they  have  so  contrived  it,  that  the  Sieur  Bar- 
barini,  a  Florentine  gentleman  of  the  troop 
of  the  said  Marquis,  having,  under  pretence 
that  it  was  necessary  for  his  health  to  repass 
the  sea,  obtained  his  leave,  though  without 
being  able  to  carry  any  letters,  they  gave 
him  secretly  these  four  words,  '  believe  entire, 
ly  the  oearerj  signed  with  their  names,  and 
written  on  so  small  a  piece  of  paper,  that  he 
was  able  to  conceal  it  in  a  secret  part  of  his 
person.     The  message  intrusted  to  him  was, 


*  In  a  former  letter  (of  the  5th  of  December) 
the  ambassador  says  that  he  had  understood  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  and  Viscount  Montagu  were 
gone  over  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels  :  but  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month  he 
had  learnt  that  they  had  determined  to  stand  by 
the  Queen, 
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that  there  being  no  hope  of  according  the 
difference  about  the  prizes,  although  the 
said  Marquis  had  offered  to  this  govern- 
ment the  most  gracious,  in  fact  humble, 
conditions  that  he  could,  but  they  showing 
themselves  obstinate  in  not  listening  to  them, 
they  pray  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  delay  no 
longer  doing  the  worst  he  can  to  them  as 
inveterate  enemies,  and  recommend  that  he 
hasten  to  undertake  something  against  them, 
while  these  troubles  in  the  north  are  warm, 
lest  he  never  again  find  so  fair  an  occasion. 
And  since  the  departure  of  the  said  Barbari- 
ni,  another  English  gentleman  has  been  sent 
to  the  Duke  by  the  said  Montagu,  who,  be- 
cause he  intended  to  land  in  France,  applied 
to  me  for  a  passport ;  and  besides  this,  I  un- 
derstand that  those  of  the  north  have  sent 
over  to  him  the  '  Sieur  of  Marconville,'  who 
is  the  most  able  and  sufficient  man  among 
them." 

However,  as  it  happened,  the  expectations 
of  the  French  ambassador,  and  the  designs 
of  the  Spaniards,  were  suddenly  disap- 
pointed and  frustrated,  for  in  a  letter  written 
on  the  same  day,  but  after  these  despatches 
were  made  up,  he  informs  the  king  that 
Elizabeth  had  herself  sent  him  intelligence 
of  the  final  dispersal  of  the  rebels,  and  their 
flight  into  Scotland,  though  he  still  pro- 
fesses to  hesitate  in  believing  it. 

The  vacillating  and  inaccurate  intelli- 
gence given  from  time  to  time  by  La  Mothe- 
Fenelon  on  the  proceedings  of  the  rebels, 
points  out  pretty  clearly  from  whence  he 
obtained  no  small  part  of,  it — no  doubt,  the 
aisles  of  St.  Paul's,  the  great  resort  of  news- 
mongers in  those  days — and  it  forms  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  a  passage  in  a  tract 
by  Thomas  Norton  against  this  same  re- 
bellion.* These  letters  also,  by  affording 
the  dates  when  different  news,  or  sometimes 
mere  Tumours,  reached  the  court  and  the 
metropolis,  give  us  a  striking  proof  of  the 
slowness  with  which  the  most  important 
intelligence  then  travelled.  On  the  22d 
of  November,  the  ambassador  received  the 
first  hint  of  the  rebellion,  which  had  been 
formally  opened  at  Durham  on  the  15th. 
On  the  day  he  received  this  intelligence 
(November  22)  the  rebel  army  was  mus- 
tered on  Clifford  Moor,  the  most  southern 
point  which  they  reached  on  their  intended 
expedition  to  Tutbury  and  London:  this 
is  the  latest  intelligence  which  the  ambas- 
sador had  received  on  the  5th  of  December. 
On  the  10th  of  this  latter  month,  he  reports 
their  removal  from  "  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pomfret"  (Clifford  Moor)  to  the  environs 
of  York ;  whereas  they   passed   thence  by 


*  See  this  curious  passage  quoted  in  Wright's 
*'  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,"  8vo.  Colbuin, 
1838.    Vol.  i.  p.  346-7. 


Richmond  the  25th  of  November,  to  Bar- 
nard Castle,  which  was  besieged  on  the 
last  day  of  the  same  month.  He  received 
the  first  news  of  this  siege  on  the  17ih  of 
December,  and  at  the  same  time  announces 
their  occupation  of  Hartlepool.  Late  on 
the  21st  of  December  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  capitulation  of  the  former  place, 
an  event  which  occurred  on  the  10th  of 
that  month.  On  the  27th  he  remains  in 
good  hopes  of  the  progress  of  the  rebels, 
until  after  he  has  finished  his  despatches  he 
receives  information  from  the  Queen  of  their 
final  dispersal  on  the  18th  ;  and  as  he  pro- 
fesses not  to  put  entire  faith  in  this  intelli- 
gence, it  seems  clear  that  on  that  day  it  had 
not  reached  London,  although  we  learn 
from  a  letter  of  Sir  Henry  RatclifTe  that  his 
brother's  letter  bringing  this  important 
news  reached  the  court  at  Windsor  on  the 
26th.*  From  these  dates  it  would  appear 
that  even  the  despatches  of  the  army  only 
reached  London  from  Yorkshire  in  seven 
or  eight  days,  and  that  ordinary  news  was 
still  slower  in  its  movement. 

The  foregoing  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  lights  which  these  two  interesting 
volumes  throw  upon  this  critical  period  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  They  leave  us  no  room 
to  doubt  that  a  great  plot  had  been  formed 
by  the  agency  of  foreign  intrigue  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Protestant  government  of 
England — that  it  did  not  actually  gain  a 
consistency  until  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was 
drawn  into  it — that  the  first  overt  act  was 
the  partial  plot  against  Cecil,  into  which 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  been  drawn — that 
the  eagerness  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in 
pursuing  his  design  to  marry  the  Scottish 
Queen  had  risked  its  explosion  or  discovery 
— that  the  northern  rebellion  was  a  great 
(and  untimely)  explosion  of  the  same  grand 
conspiracy,  where  the  foreign  intriguers 
deserted  their  friends  the  moment  they 
found  that  they  were  not  likely  to  succeed. 
By  the  suppression  of  this  conspiracy  the 
strength  of  the  Catholics  in  England  was 
broken,  and  the  English  government  re- 
ceived a  great  accession  of  moral  strength  : 
from  henceforth  the  domestic  plots  were 
more  partial,  and  of  less  moment.  Yet 
such  plots  were  continually  fomented  by 
foreign  agency,  and  Jesuistic  propagan- 
dism,  until  the  execution  of  Mary,  the  great 
blow  given  to  the  Spaniards  in  eighty-eight, 
the  decline  of  the  Spanish  power  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV.  in  France,  gave  peace  to  Elizabeth's 
declining  years. 

*  Queen  Elizabeih  and  her  Times,  vol.  i.  p. 
345. 
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History  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Purton 
Cooper  for  these  two  volumes,  and  we  hope, 
— in  fact  we  have  little  doubt, — that  they 
will  be  so  well  received  as  to  encourage 
him  to  proceed  in  his  most  laudable  under- 
taking. We  confess  that  we  are  very  cu- 
rious to  see  the  continuation — to  hear  La 
Mothe-Fenelon's  account  of  what  he  heard 
and  saw  during  the  succeeding  years  until 
his  recall  in  1575.  We  need  only  add, 
that  the  work  is  carefully  edited  by  M. 
•Alexandre  Teulet,  a  scholar  employed  in 
the  archives  at  the  Hdtel  Soubise. 

This  work  is  not  the  only  new  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  period  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking — we  expect  much 
satisfactory  arid  valuable  information  from 
a  volume  of  documents  on  the  Northern 
Rebellion  and  the  events  connected  with 
it,  edited  by  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp,  which  we 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  is  now  draw- 
ing fast  towards  a  conclusion.  Sir  Cuth- 
bert has  not  only  had  the  use  of  a  vast  mass 
of  original  correspondence,  &c.  relating  to 
these  events  preserved  in  the  private  ar- 
chives of  those  who  were  intimately  en- 
gaged in  them,  and  which  have  been  hitherto 
unknown,  but  he  has  made  extensive  re- 
searches among  the  stores  of  the  British 
Museum  and  the  State  Paper  Office,  and 
in  the  various  archives  of  Paris  and 
Brussels. 


Art.  IV. — I.  Voigtel :  Statistik  des  Preus. 
sischen  Sfaais.  (Statistics  of  the  Prus- 
sian States.)     Halle,  1819. 

2.  Hofmann  :  Beitrage  zur  Statistik  des 
Preussischen  Slaats.  (Contributions  to 
the  Statistics  of  the  Prussian  States.)  Ber- 
lin.  1819. 

3.  Stein :  Geographic  and  Statistik  des 
Preussischen  Slaats,  (Geography  and 
Statistics  of  the  Prussian  States.)  Berlin, 
1819. 

4.  Lindner :  Manuscript  aus  Suddeutsch- 
land,  (Manuscript  from  South  Germa- 
ny.) Germanien,  1819. 

5.  J.  Nebenius  :  Der  deutsche  Handels- 
verein,  in  sdnen  staatsrechliche  wad  mer- 
kantilischen  Berziehungen.  (German 
Commerce  in  its  political  and  mercantile 
Relations.)     Carlsruhe,  1835. 

6.  Rotteh,  Karl  von  :  Russland  und  Preus- 
sen,  und  ihre  Allianz  gegen  Europa  und 
die  Civilisation,  (Russia  and  Prussia, 
and  their  Alliance  against  Europe  and 
Civilisation.      1837. 

7.  Stromeyer :  Der  deutsche  Zollverein  und 
sein  Einfluss  auf  den  europaischen  Han- 


del. (German  Custom-Duties  and  their 
influence  upon  European  Commerce.) 
Bern,  1836. 
6,  Etissac,  Due  d' :  Discours  sur  V Impor- 
tation du  Per  et  des  Charbons  de  V  An- 
gleterre.      Paris,  1837. 

The  condition  and  prospects  of  our  com- 
merce, once  the  source  of  our  national  pros- 
perity, cannot  now  be  regarded  without  con- 
siderable anxiety.  Our  national  industry 
has,  it  is  true,  been  greatly  extended,  and 
there  is  in  various  countries  a  demand  for 
English  merchandize,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
increased  and  increasing  means  of  our  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  we  can  scarcely 
adequately  supply.  But  we  must  not  rely 
too  fondly  upon  the  fact  and  its  favourable 
consequences ;  for  however  these  might 
tend  to  raise  our  confidence,  they  are  never- 
theless precarious  in  themselves  ;  in  the  na- 
tural intercourse  of  nations,  the  exchange 
and  reciprocity  of  their  wants  and  products 
have  been  entirely  altered  and  disturbed  by 
political  events  ;  by  commercial  unions  and 
separations,  by  reciprocal  oppressions  and 
vexations  ;  in  short  by  the  various  devices 
of  custom-house  duties. 

The  entrance  duties  of  France,  the  com- 
mercial union  of  Germany,  the  hostile  sys- 
tem of  Russia — these  and  other  circumstan- 
ces have  already  diminished,  and  threaten 
finally  to  annihilate  the  commercial  superi- 
ority of  Great-Britain.  Looking  at  the 
basis  of  that  superiority  our  fears  are  great- 
ly augmented  ;  for  those  immense  commer- 
cial establishments,  which  are  merely  sup- 
ported by  our  colonial  relations,  are  by  no 
means  of  a  solid  and  durable  character  ;  the 
industrial  condition  of  colonies  is  always 
subject  to  change,  and  their  need  of  supplies 
from  the  mother  country  is  always  diminish- 
ed in  the  proportion  of  their  own  industrial 
progress.  When  this  progress  is  rendered 
impossible  by  violent  measures,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  colony  becomes  necessarily  pre- 
carious. Asolid  basis  of  national  commerce 
exists  only  by  intercourse  with  nations 
which  have  themselves  a  well-established 
industry,  and  whose  demand  for  our  products 
will  always  be  similar  in  quality  while  they 
increase  in  quantity.  Commerce  with  co- 
lonies and  half-civilized  nations  affords  its 
disproportionate  benefits  only  to  privileged 
companies,  who  are  enabled  (o  venture  on 
the  forementioned  chances  without  exposing 
the  whole  fortune  of  their  members  to  im- 
mediate danger.  Single  and  less  wealthy 
individuals  ore  excluded  from  this  kind  of 
commerce;  and  direct  their  commercial  ac- 
tivity exclusively  towards  better  organized 
countries,  as  offering,  though    smaller,  yet 
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more  solid  and   durable   advantages  in  the 
main.     It  is  consequently  this  latter  kind  of 
commerce  which  benefits  the  greater -num- 
ber of  merchants,  and  therefore  the  indus 
trious  class  at  large:  or  in  other  words,  this 
alone  affords  a  real  advantage  to  the  coun- 
try.    Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot 
regard,  without  a  feeling  of  pain  and  regret, 
the  unfortunate  fact,  that   considerable  loss 
has  been   inflicted  upon  our  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  most  industrious  and  most 
enlightened  nations  of  the  European  con- 
tinent,  and  that  we    are   threatened  with  a 
still  greater  interruption  of  that  intercourse. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  great  combinations 
of  a  political  nature  exist,  the  principal  aim 
of    which  is   directed   against  our  national 
prosperity ;    and    it  is  still   more   manifest 
that   Germany,  the    wealthiest   part  of  the 
continent,   has  long  laboured  at  excluding 
the  competition  of  English   trade  from   its 
dominions.  We  cannot  meet  with  any  nation 
whose  views    in  commercial  affairs  are  not 
in    direct  opposition ,  whose  efforts  do   not 
betray  open    antipathy,  to  our  commercial 
prosperity.     They  have  united   themselves 
against  us  under  a  standard  of  resistance ; 
and  proclaimed    their  resolution  to  become 
perfectly  independent  of  our  industry,  and  to 
provide  for  their  wants  by    the  creation  of 
new  resources.    Spain  aims  at  the  exclusion 
of  our  products  from  her  markets  by  the  ex- 
traordinary duties  she  has  imposed  on  them  ; 
Portugal,  who  from  her  ancient  predilection 
for  England,  and  more  particularly  by  the 
commercial  compact  of  Methuen,  had  always 
maintained  a  close  intimacy,  begins  now  to 
exhibit  absolute  opposition   to   the  connec- 
tion j  manifesting  her  antipathy  in  1837  by 
her  new  entrance  law,  which  loads  English 
goods  with  the  heaviest  taxes: — our  power- 
ful   neighbour,  France,  has   established    a 
commercial  system  strongly  resembling  a 
complete  prohibition  of  all  importation  from 
England.     These  are  well-founded    asser- 
tions, and  their  exactitude  evident  in  the  first 
official  report  of  Messrs.  Villie'rs  and  Bow- 
ring.     It   is  a  curious   fact,  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  France  like  rather  to  pay  enormous 
prices  for  bad  French  merchandize,  than  to 
buy  a  much  better  quality  of  English  origin 
at  a  cheaper  rate  ; — Austria,   arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  Italy,  opposes  to  our  commerce 
with  the  latter  country  a  number  of  almost 
invincible    difficulties; — Prussia    and    the 
commercial  league  of  Germany  have  alrea- 
dy so  well  succeeded  in  excluding  us  from 
their  wealthy  and  industrious  provinces,  that 
the  amount  of  our  loss  on  exportation  is  as- 
tonishing ; — lastly,  Russia,  our  political  an- 
tipode,    our  future  naval    and    commercial 
rival,  Russia  spreads    more  and    more  her 


menacing  wings  over  the  Hellespont,  and 
seizes  every  possible  occasion  to  execute 
her  schemes  against  our  national  prosperity. 
The  most  considerable  of  our  losses  has 
however  been  inflicted  by  the  commercial 
league  of  Germany  under  the  auspices  of 
Prussia.  Our  commercial  relations  with 
the  German  states  were  always  considered 
as  of  the  highest  importance.  Our  two 
greatest  statesmen,  Pitt  and  Fox,  both  re- 
garded the  question  with  an  accordance  of 
views,  the  more  striking,  as  seldom  discov- 
erable in  their  political  opinions.  Both  ex- 
hibited their  anxiety  to  maintain  our  ami- 
cable intercourse  with  Germany,  and  neither 
shrank  from  considerable  sacrifices  when- 
ever such  were  required  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  they  and  their  successors  maintained  it 
in  spite  of  the  powerful  resistance  opposed 
to  their  efforts  by  the  greatest  ruler,  the 
greatest  warrior  of  their  period. 

Our  commercial  intercourse  with  Ger- 
many, however;  was  not  founded  upon  such 
compacts  as  we  have  sometimes  made  with 
dependent  colonies  or  half-barbarous  nations; 
compacts  which  stipulated  all  the  benefit  to 
be  on  one — a)l  the  sacrifice  on  the  other 
side  (tractatus  cum  leone).  Our  trade  was 
connected  with  that  of  Germany  by  the 
principle  of  mutual  concessions,  and  there- 
suit  of  reciprocal  benefits.  This  connection 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  political  in- 
trigues of  our  enemies,  and  by  the  negli- 
gence of  our  ministers;  it  may  be  re-esta- 
blished if  proper  means  are  employed  :  and 
these  we  proceed  to  consider. 

Our  commercial  position  with  regard  to 
France  is  by  no  means  better  regulated  than 
with  Germany,  and  there  exist  many  reci- 
procal vexations,  the  consequences  of  which 
are  pernicious  to  both  countries.  It  cannot 
however  be  denied  that  political  circum- 
stances have  always  proved  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  commeicial 
engagements  with  France ;  and  she  has  of 
late  been  ruled  by  so  inconsistent  a  system, 
that  to  form  a  solid  and  prosperous  compact 
with  that  nation  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult.  It  has  been  the  fortune  of  all  those 
who  have  dealt  with  the  supreme  chief  of 
the  actual  government  of  France  to  be 
duped  in  various  ways  ;  the  English  minis- 
try, therefore,  having  certainly  experienced 
enough  of  his  cunning  in  political  affairs, 
may  be  excused  for  not  being  very  desirous 
of  similar  success  in  commercial  relations. 
The  conduct  of  Louis  Philippe  has  indeed 
been  of  a  dubious  and  equivocal  character; 
and  in  spite  of  the  various  exhibitions  of  his 
kind  intentions,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
sympathy  of  the  new  French  dynasty  and 
its  ministers  has  never  been  with  us  on  this 
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side  of  the  Channel.  Farther,  the  political 
position  of  France,  and  her  administrative 
system,  render  it  almost  impossible  that  any 
consistent  and  extended  measure  as  to  com- 
mercial affairs  should  be  carried  into  effect 
in  that  country.  The  principle  of  centrali- 
zation is  adopted  to  such  an  excess,  that  the 
government  affects  to  regulate  even  the  mi- 
nute afTdirs  of  the  provinces;  but  unable  to 
see  all,  or  to  be  present  everywhere,  its 
measures  and  resolves  are  necessarily  found- 
ed only  upon  the  basis  of  the  reports  re- 
ceived from  the  provincial  offices.  These 
in  all  commercial  affairs  are  given  by  the 
commercial  councils  (chambres  de commerce) 
established  in  the  principal  cities  ;  but  the 
views  presented  by  the  different  chambers 
certainly  proceed  from  the  most  various 
causes,  and  not  seldom  from  contradictory 
opinions  and  interests ;  they  are  therefore 
by  no  means  adapted  for  the  settlement  of 
general  questions  with  impartiality  and  cir- 
cumspectness.  As  a  striking  proof  of  the 
Babylonian  confusion  resulting  from  the 
system,  we  shall  exhibit  some  points  of  that 
unhappy  affair,  the  entrance  duty  on  sugar 
from  the  French  colonies ;  an  important 
question,  and  one  which  has  troubled  for 
several  years  the  mind  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  legislative  bodies,  but  which 
has  not  yet  obtained  a  satisfactory  solution. 
In  consequence  of  the  continental  system 
of  Napoleon  the  prohibition  affecting  Eng- 
lish colonial  produce  was  extended  also  to 
the  similar  products  of  French  colonies; 
without  this  extension  the  regulation  would 
have  been  useless,  or  profitable  only  to 
smugglers.  The  maritime  trade  of  France 
and  the  French  colonies  suffered  greatly, 
however,  by  the  prohibition  in  question,  and 
the  latter  were  the  more  unfortunate,  inas- 
much as  the  British  navy,  powerful  on  the 
sea,  rendered  all  intercourse  with  the  moth- 
er-country precarious  and  dangerous.  This 
prohibition  of  colonial  goods  encouraged  the 
invention  of  substitutes,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  the  fabrication  of  sugar  from 
beet-root.  Several  manufactories  of  beet- 
root sugar  were  consequently  established 
on  an  extended  scale,  and  large  sums  were 
employed  upon  that  branch  of  manufacture; 
but  a  highly  detrimental  consequence  en- 
sued. When  in  1815  peace  was  restored. 
and  the  motives  for  excluding  colonial 
goods  from  the  mother-country  no  longer 
existed,  a  new  obstacle  opposed  itself  to  the 
free  importation  of  sugar  from  the  colonies. 
The  proprietors  of  the  beet-sugar  manufac- 
tories, who  possessed  power  and  influence 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  in  the  gov- 
ernment i'self,  made  use  of  this  influence  for 
maintaining  the  duties  upon  the  entrance  Oi 


colonial  sugars.  However  they  may  en- 
deavour to  disguise  the  selfishness  of  their 
motives  by  ample  quotations  of  the  sophisti- 
cal nonsense  thickly  scattered  through  the 
works  of  political  economists,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  nevertheless  that  these  entrance 
duties  on  sugar  are  the  source  of  ruin  to  the 
colonies  ;  that  they  are  a  most  unjust  tax, 
laid  upon  the  French  people  at  large,  and 
that  they  threaten  to  destroy  the  whole  ma- 
ritime trade  of  that  country. 

The  commerce  with  the  Indies  and  all 
eastern  connlries  (commerce  a  longcours)  has 
suffered  considerable  injury  from  a  striking 
circumstance  connected  with  the  entrance 
duty  on  sugar.  It  is  known  that  the  mer- 
chants dealing  in  raw  silk,  indigo,  and  valua- 
ble  spiceries,  have  always  found  it  expedient 
to  load  their  vessels  for  the  greater  part  with 
sugar,  and  only  to  a  small  extent  with  the 
more  precious  articles,  the  latter,  in  any 
quantity,  requiring  an  immense  outlay  of  cap- 
ital. The  French  merchants,  however,  have 
been  debarred  this  resource;  and  the  en- 
tmnce  duties  on  colonial  sugar  have  so  in- 
jured that  branch  of  trade,  that  it  has  now  no 
attraction  for  the  French  merchants,  and,  re- 
signing it  to  foreigners,  they  have  resigned 
with  it  the  trade  in  spices  also.  The  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  commercial  bodies  of 
Toulon,  Marseilles,  &c.  have  dwelt  strongly 
on  this  circumstance,  and  represented  it  in 
their  official  reports  as  an  injury  to  the  mari- 
time trade.  We  regard  it,  however,  inferior 
in  evil  consequences  to  the  folio  ving,  as  it  is 
proved  by  accurate  calculation,  that  the  fabri- 
cation of  100  kilogrammes  of  beet  root  sugar 
requires,  in  costs  and  expense,  a  sum  amount- 
ing to  30f.  more  than  the  cost  of  the  same 
quantity  of  colonial  sugar,  together  with  the 
expenses  for  its  transport  to  French  shores. 
The  annual  consumption  of  colonial  sugar 
being  about  80,000,000  of  kilogrammes,  the 
French  people  are  thus  obliged  to  pay  annu- 
ally 24,000,000f.  for  the  benefit  only  of  some 
half  dozen  beet-roof  sugar  manufacturers! 
The  complaints  against  this  injurious  duty 
have  been  for  several  years  loud  and  clamo- 
rous, and  the  chamber  of  deputies  has  dis- 
played much  activity  to  settle  this  unhappy 
affair.  The  minister  Duchatel  made  out,  in 
1636,  a  report  explaining  the  case  with  con- 
siderable clearness  and  acumen  :  but  all  the 
subsequent  discussions  on  the  subject  have 
only  contributed  to  confuse  it  more  than 
ever  ;  and  the  report,  made  by  the  new  min- 
ister, Laplace,  in  July,  1837,  exhibited  but 
vague  and  contradictory  points  of  view.  The 
new  law,  presented  by  the  minister,  would 
have  produced  only  a  change,  and  by  no 
means  an  abolition,  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences.    The  chamber  of  deputies  rejected 
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the  bill ;  but  the  effect  of  the  duty  became 
daily  more  pernicious,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  letter  which  the  chamber  of  commerce 
at  Bordeaux  has  but  lately  addressed  to  the 
minister  of  commerce.  Their  letter  begins 
by  staling  that,  were  they  to  be  guided  by 
the  inutility  of  their  efforts  for  the  last  ten 
years,  they  should  remain  quiet  on  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  that  the  condition  of  the  colonies  is 
no  longer  bearable,  and  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  make  a  strong  representation  to  the  minis 
ter.  They  point  out  to  his  notice,  thai  if  the 
colonists  go  on  contending  with  the  home 
growers  under  their  present  disadvantage, 
the  ruin  of  the  former  is  inevitable.  The 
100  kilogrammes  of  sugar  are  worth  in  the 
colonies  about  48f. ;  and  this  quantity  on  en- 
tering France  pays  49f.  50c.  entrance  duty, 
besides  the  expense  of  commission,  &c, 
amounting  to  between  28  and  30f. ;  so  that 
the  total  impost  on  colonial  sugar  amounts  to 
78  or  80f.  per  100  kilogrammes,  that  is,  to 
162  per  cent,  upon  its  primitive  value  in  the 
islands.  On  the  other  hand,  home-made 
sugar  is  charged  with  only  I6f.  15c.  per  100 
kilogrammes.  The  members  ask  whether 
this  can  be  called  justice,  and  whether  one 
article  of  French  produce  ought  thus  to  be 
sacrificed  to  another  1  They  point  out  the 
advantage  which  the  home. growers  have 
already  experienced  by  their  long  immunity 
from  imposts ;  and  call  to  the  mind  of  the 
minister  the  statement  of  Admiral  de  Moges 
as  to  the  stagnation  of  the  sugar  trade  of  the 
colonies  ;  Observing,  that  as  long  as  the 
present  system  continues,  nobody  will  under- 
take to  charter  vessels  for  cargoes  of  sugar 
to  the  colonies  ;  and  that  if  the  colonies  can- 
not dispose  of  their  produce,  they  cannot  pay 
for  produce  sent  from  France.  Hitherto  pro- 
duce to  the  value  of  50,000,000f.  has  been 
annually  sent  to  the  colonies,  and  30,000,000 
kilogrammes  of  sugar  have  been  brought  to 
France  in  return.  This  occupied  400  vessels 
with  6,000  seamen,  nearly  half  of  the  whole 
maritime  trade.  They  also  ask,  that  the 
species  of  produce,  colonial  and  native,  shall 
be  put  upon  a  footing  of  equality.  Thus  the 
old  question  will  be  renewed,  but  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  it  will  be  finally  settled.* 
They  are  so  far  in  France  from  having  en- 
lightened views  on  commercial  affairs,  that 
their  laws  are  often  in  contradiction  with  the 
first  principles  of  political  economy.  We 
mention  for  instance  the  duty  laid  on  the  im- 
portation of  iron  and  coals.  We  need  not 
say  that  these  two  articles  are  the  most  pow- 

*  The  Journal  de  Commerce,  which  has  never 
ceased    urging  the    question,   expresses   belter 
hopes  for  its  ulterior  settlement ;  but  we  shall 
not  indulge  them  till  we  see  the  law  passed. 
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erful  agents  in  modern  industry.  It  is  by 
their  aid  that  men  and  goods  are  moved  with 
the  celerity  of  wind  along  gliding  roads  and 
across  adverse  waves.  They  are  moreover 
particularly  necessary  in  the  the  conduct  of 
manufactures,  and  for  the  management  of 
agriculture.  France  being  unprovided  with 
sufficient  supplies  of  these  indispensable  ar- 
ticles, it  would  appear  a  peculiar  duty  of  the 
French  government  to  assist  the  inhabitants 
in  importing  them  from  other  countries.  But 
the  fact  is  just  contrary  ;  for  the  importa- 
tion of  English  iron  is  burthened  with  an  en- 
trance duty  of  200  per  cent,  of  its  value,  and 
a  similar  duty  is  laid  upon  foreign  coals. 
The  Duke  of  Estissac,  an  enlightened  noble- 
man, and  the  landlord  and  owner  of  different 
manufactories,  has  published  his  views  on 
the  subject,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  pernicious 
influence  of  these  duties  upon  industry  and 
agriculture,  and  upon  the  national  comfort ; 
several  national  establishments  have,  it 
seems,  been  discontinued  for  want  of  the  re- 
quisites :  as,  for  instance,  forty-three  rail- 
roads, which  cannot  be  finished  for  want  of 
iron.  The  French  government,  so  blind  and 
prejudiced  in  respect  to  its  own  commercial 
interests,  cannot  be  considered  very  well 
qualified  to  form  a  solid  compact  with  another 
nation.  And  such  has  proved  the  case  in 
numerous  negotiations  carried  on  between 
France  and  England  since  1821.  Not  a 
single  material  result  has  emanated,  if  we  do 
not  consider  as  such  the  diminution  of  the 
duties  on  cotton  cloths ;  but  this  concession 
was  made  simply  in  consequence  of  the  mani- 
fest fact  that  the  smugglers  imported  annual- 
ly into  France  quantities  of  cotton  cloth  to 
the  value  of  12,000,000f. 

We  find  recently,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
French  commercial  returns  for  1836  and 
1837,  that  the  commercial  interccurse  of 
France  has  remained  stationary  with  Bel- 
gium ;  diminished  7  per  cent,  with  England  ; 
17  per  cent,  with  Switzerland  ;  23  per  cent, 
with  Spain  ;  and  27  per  cent,  with  Ger- 
many. 

This  diminution  of  27  per  cent,  of  French 
trade  with  Germany  amounts  to  one  quarter 
of  the  whole  trade  with  the  latter ;  but  the 
trade  of  Holland  and  central  Europe  has 
increased  as  that  of  France  has  diminished  ; 
the  exports  from  Rotterdam  to  Germany 
having  improved  one-fifth  in  the  same 
period. 

The  treaty  between  Holland  and  the  Ger- 
man Union  increases  the  loss  on  the  part  of 
France.  She  has  long  talked  of  improving 
her  trade  with  England ;  but  this  intention, 
if  ever  it  was  such,  has  been  confined  to 
words,  owing  to  the  love  of  half  measures 
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and  petty  means  prevalent  with  the  French 
ministers. 

If  the  circumstances  we  have  alluded 
to  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  English 
government  in  its  negligent  organization  of 
our  intercourse  with  France,  such  cannot 
be  valid  with  regard  to  Germany  ;  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter,  however  less  ad- 
vanced in  certain  political  institutions,  have 
always  exhibited  an  enlightened  knowledge 
in  social  and  commercial  affairs.  As  men- 
tioned above,  our  ancient  intercourse  with 
Germany  was  firmly  established  and  careful- 
ly maintained  by  the  greatest  ministers  Eng- 
land ever  produced.  That  ancient  inter- 
course being  now  interrupted,  and  a  com- 
mercial  league  against  England  being  estab- 
lished in  Germany,  we  cannot  exonerate 
our  actual  government  from  serious  respon- 
sibility on  this  head.  Instead  of  following 
the  example  of  preceding  statesmen,  our 
present  rulers  have  never  weighed  the 
interior  condition  of  Germany  ;  and  in  spite 
of  their  shifts  and  excuses  we  hope  to  prove 
clearly  to  the  reader  that  the  commercial 
union  of  the  latter  would  not  have  been  es- 
tablished in  a  spirit  so  adverse  as  it  new 
is  towards  England,  if  our  existing  govern- 
ment had  been  prudent  enough  to  maintain 
our  former  influence  in  the  interior  affairs 
of  that  country.  In  order  to  prove  the  asser- 
tion, we  shall  take  a  short  view  of  the  state 
and  origin  of  the  union. 

The  commercial  league  of  Germany  com- 
prises the  extensive  territory  between  the 
river  Niemen  and  the  Baltic  at  one,  and  the 
Alps  and  lake  of  Constance  at  the  other,  ex- 
tremity ;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Rus- 
sia, Poland  and  Austria ;  on  the  west  by 
Belgium,  Holland  and  France.  It  con- 
sists of  the  union  of  four  kingdoms,  one  olec 
torate,  three  grand-dukedoms,  and  more 
than  twenty  smaller  states,  the  whole  com- 
prising 8654  German  square  miles,  with 
27,728,000  inhabitants.  This  population 
surpasses  that  of  the  British  empire  in  Eu- 
rope by  several  millions,  and  doubles  that  of 
Spain.  It  is  besides  very  industrious,  and 
rather  wealthy  ;  and  its  industry,  being  par- 
ticularly connected  with  agriculture,  has  no 
natural  tendency  to  vie  with  English  manu- 
factures ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  adapted  for 
the  establishment  of  a  commercial  inter- 
course  attended  with  reciprocal  benefits. 
The  political  organization  of  Germany  con- 
tributes also  to  render  commercial  inter- 
course with  that  country  particularly  important 
for  any  foreign  nation,  because  it  affords  ex- 
traordinary opportunities  for  display  of  wealth 
and  splendour,  and  consequently  offers  every 
encouragement  to  trade  and  commerce. 
The  dominions  of  the  commercial  league 


comprise  the  residences  of  twenty-six  sove- 
reign princes  ;  and  several  of  those  princes, 
however  lirMted  in  domains,  exhibit  a  splen- 
dour approaching  to  that  of  the  greatest  em- 
pires.  The  army  consists  of  246,168  sol- 
diers in  times  of  peace,  that  number  being 
augmented  in  case  of  war  to  550,000.  The 
amount  of  the  annual  taxes  paid  by  the 
population  of  those  provinces  is  202,410,000 
gulden,  (£16,867,500  sterling.)  By  far  the 
greatest  part  of'these  taxes  consist  of  custom- 
house duties  and  excise,  the  house  and  land 
taxes  not  being  very  considerable,  and  the 
ample  revenues  of  the  crown  domains  not 
being  comprised  in  the  amount  above  men- 
tioned. 

With  regard  to  German  industry  we  now 
proceed  to  prove  our  assertion,  that  natural, 
ly  it  inclines  to  another  direction  than  that 
it  has  recently  taken.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  century  no  properly  national  industry 
existed  in  Germany ;  several  branches,  it  is 
true,  had  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  culti- 
vation ;  but  the  different  establishments 
were  isolate,  and  had  no  reciprocal  influ- 
ence.  The  German  provinces  being  under 
the  dominion  of  different  governments, 
whose  reciprocal  intentions  were  seldom  in 
harmony,  and  very  often  adverse  to  each 
other,  they  were  naturally  unable  to  main- 
tain a  free  intercourse,  and  thus  encourage 
their  mutual  industry  by  the  exchange  of 
wants  and  products.  There  were,  for  in- 
stance, mines  of  various  qualities  of  ore  in 
Saxony  and  Silesia,  and  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Harz  ;  but  although  those  mines  remain- 
ed sometimes  useless  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  work  them,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  provinces  were  not  per- 
mitted to  assist  in  their  working,  or  in  the  fab- 
rication of  the  ore.  In  revenge  of  such  exclu- 
sion the  neighbouring  countries  opposed  many 
difficulties  to  the  transit  of  the  fabricated 
ores,  and  thus  both  parties  suffered  by  mu- 
tual vexations.  Another  and  yet  more  strik- 
ing proof  of  mutual  perversity  is  afforded  by 
the  case  of  the  linen  manufacturers  in  Sax- 
ony and  Silesia.  In  the  latter  country 
existed  already  in  1805  more  than  34,000 
machines  (looms),  which  produced  annually 
a  quantity  of  linen  cloth,  valued  at  2,000,000 
rix  dollars(l,604,166  Spanish  dollars);  and 
a  very  fine  quality  of  linen  was  manufactur- 
ed in  the  Saxon  province  of  Lausitz,  the  an- 
nual amount  of  which  was  about  3,700,000 
reichsthalers.  But  the  market  for  those 
linen  cloths  was  not  in  Germany  ;  the  other 
German  provinces  supplied  their  wants  from 
Holland  and  Belgium ;  and  the  German 
manufacturers  were  obliged  to  sell  their 
cheaper  and  better  linen  cloths  to  the  remote 
inhabitants  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  other  and 
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still  more  distant  countries.  This  was  the 
more  deplorable  as  the  Saxon  and  Silesian 
linen  cloths  were  not  manufactured  in  luige 
establishments,  but  every  household  of  these 
provinces  contained  some  spinning  women, 
providing  by  their  activity  for  the  wants  of 
at  least  8,000  weavers,  each  of  whom  work- 
ed with  two  or  three  small  looms.  The 
owners  of  those  small  workshops  had  of 
course  no  means  of  direct  intercourse  with 
these  distant  countries,  and  they  were  con- 
sequently  wholly  dependent  on  the  mer- 
chants  who  bought  and  sold  their  produce. 
This  isolated  state  of  German  industry  ex- 
isted down  to  the  establishment  of  Napole- 
on's continental  system.  That  acute  politi- 
cian understood  perfectly  that  intercourse 
with  Germany  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful stimuli  to  our  national  industry.  He 
conceived  the  idea  of  rendering  Germany 
independent  of  the  English  trade,  by  creat- 
ing in  the  former  new  industrial  establish- 
ments, providing  for  all  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants  by  their  own  labour,  or  rather 
by  that  of  those  German  provinces  which  he 
had  united  with  the  French  empire.  These 
provinces  became  thus  a  scene  of  singular 
activity;  and  Napoleon  never  displayed 
more  strikingly  his  might  and  powerful  en- 
ergy than  in  changing  the  social  and  indus- 
trious condition  of  a  whole  country  in  the 
short  period  of  some  months.  He  thereby 
proved  that  his  ability  to  create  was  not 
inferior  to  his  talents  for  war  and  destruction, 
and  as  the  latter  won  for  him  the  admiration 
of  the  multitude,  the  former  perhaps  might 
have  gained  him  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  more  enlightened,  had  bis  work  been 
permitted  to  grow  and  bear  fruit.  The 
German  provinces  were  astonished  at  this 
sudden  creation  of  an  industrious  movement. 
Those  of  the  Rhine  and  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia  were  endowed  with  commercial 
privileges ;  the  competition  of  foreign,  and 
especially  of  English,  manufactures  were  ex- 


cluded j  the  proprietors  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments were  favoured  by  the  laws,  by  the 
authority  of  the  government,  and  even  by 
loans  and  advances  of  money  to  a  considera- 
ble amount.  The  French  government  fa- 
cilitated commercial  transports  by  means  of 
new  roads  and  canals  j  it  established  a  reg- 
ular navigation  on  the  Rhine,  the  Weser, 
and  the  Elbe;  it  opened  the  whole  territory 
of  the  Rhenish  confederation  to  commercial 
intercourse,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
and  compacts  with  Russia,  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  intercourse  of  its  German 
provinces  with  that  country.  All  those  ef- 
forts were  made  in  order  to  create  in  the 
German  industry  a  powerful  rival  to  Eng- 
lish manufacturers.  We  may  judge  the  im- 
portant  results  of  these  efforts  by  comparing 
the  industrial  state  of  that  country  in  a  former 
period  with  that  which  immediately  followed 
the  French  invasion,  in  the  period  from  1785 
to  1799.  A  German  periodical,  entitled 
"  The  Westphalian  Magazine,"  contains  a 
regular  account  of  the  industry  of  that  coun- 
try. Weddinger,  the  editor,  mentions  as  a 
remarkable  event,  that  in  1796  a  manufac- 
tory of  scythes,  at  Paderborn,  had  become 
so  extensive  as  to  employ  seventeen  work- 
men. The  town  of  Solingen,  it  is  true,  had 
been  for  several  centuries  renowned  for 
knives,  swords,  daggers,  foils,  &c.  but  this 
is  an  exception,  and  the  industry  of  the  pro- 
vince in  general  was,  according  to  the  publi- 
cist quoted,  very  unimportant.  Only  four- 
teen years  later  it  exhibited  a  totally  different 
state.  The  French  government,  in  1809, 
ordered  the  magistrates  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts to  give  in  reports  of  all  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments  existing  in  the  provinces 
of  Westphalia  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  which 
then  belonged  to  the  French  empire.  A 
statistical  list  was  composed  of  these  reports, 
and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  ministry 
of  commerce.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  that  official  register  : — 


Manufactories  in  Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces  in  1810. 

153  woollen  manufactories,  with  9300  workmen,  producing  the  value  of  13,800,000  fr. 

160  linen  ditto 8000  weavers 3,080,000 

58  cotton  ditto 10000  workmen 850,000 

49  potteries 800  ditto 730,000 

174  steel  manufactories  .     .     .    5362  ditto 4,322,278 

15?  Iron  works    \ 3832  ditt0 3'363'425 

184  coal  mines 7322  ditto     .      . 5,292,000 


The  following  notices  are  likewise  ex- 
tracted from  the  official  documents  of  that 
period,  and  enable  us  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
geographical  division  of  labour  existing  al 
that  time,  and  the  leading  features  of  which 
have  not  yet  changed. 

The  principal  towns  for  woollen  manufac- 


tures were,  Hersfeld,  Aachen,  Neuwied 
Burtsheid,  Eugen,  Montjoie,  and  Malmedy.  ' 

For  linen  manufactures,  Bielefeld,  Waa- 
rendorf,  Glad  bach,  Barmen,  and  Elber- 
fcld. 

For  cotton  manufactures,  Barmen,  Elber- 
feld,  Neuwied,  Burtscheid,  and  Cromford. 
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For  silk  manufactures,  Crefeld,  Muhlheim, 
Elberfeld,  and  Neuwied. 

For  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  Aachen, 
Rensheid,  Duisburg,  Iserlohe,  Altenn,  Stel- 
berg,  Schmalkalden,  and  Solingen. 

The  amount  of  the  capital  employed  m 
these  establishments  was  at  that  time  (1810) 
estimated  at  43,000,000fr.,  and  it  is  worth 
notice  that  a  great  many  smaller  establish- 
ments, of  linen,  paper,  oil,  &c.  are  not  com- 
prised in  the  foregoing.     The  whole  was  a 
new  creation  owing  its  existence  to  the  extra- 
ordinary power  and  energy  which  the  great 
ruler   of   the    French   empire  displayed  in 
executing  his  projects.     But  it  was  an  arti- 
ficial   creation,   originating  from  and  sup- 
ported by  extraordinary  means  ;  its  existence, 
therefore,  could  not  be  prolonged  beyond  the 
existence  of  the  means  themselves,  and  the 
whole  edifice  of  that  forced  premature  in- 
dustry  perished  with  the  downfal  of  Napo- 
leon and  his  continental  system.     Prussia, 
which  took  possession  of  those  provinces, 
was   then  in  such    intimate    relation    with 
England  that  she  could  not  but  abolish  those 
custom-house    lines    which    separated    the 
English   merchant  from   continental   com- 
merce.    The  manufacturing  establishments 
of  Germany,  however,  could  not  in  any  shape 
rival  the  English,  and  the  competition  of  the 
latter  produced  the   sudden   downfal  of  an 
industry  so  suddenly  created.    The  Prussian 
government,  instead  of  alleviating  these  in- 
conveniences by  particular  care  for  the  well- 
being  of  those  provinces,  rather  neglected 
and  sacrificed  them  for  the  advantage  of  its 
ancient  possessions.     This  tendency  of  the 
Prussian  government   exhibited   itself    not 
only    in   accidental  and  isolated   acts,   but 
was   manifested    also   by   legislative  enact- 
ments.    The  concessions  which  the  French 
government  had  made  in  favour  of  the  industry 
of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  were  cancelled  by 
the  royal  ordinance  of  17th  September,  1817. 
This   document   expressed,    moreover,   the 
royal  intention  to  advance  by  every  means 
the  commercial   prosperity  of  the  Eastern 
provinces,  and  especially  of  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  by 
attracting  a  commercial   movement,   might 
prove  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  eastern 
Prussia,  the   royal  pleasure    was  moved  to 
annihilate  them.     The  Prussian  government 
meditated    at  that  time   the   creation   of  a 
navy  ;  or,  as    Prince  Pukler   Muskau  ob- 
serves, it  wished  to  change  the  Spree*  into 
a  second  Thames  ;  and  it  sacrificed  to  this 
romantic  scheme  the  prosperity  of  its  most 
flourishing  provinces.     The  royal  ordinance 

*  The  little  river  at  Berlin. 


of  26th  May,  1818,  contained  a  new  regula- 
tion of  the  entrance  and  excise  duties,  sub- 
jecting all  foreign  goods  entered  to  an  equal 
tax,  without  discrimination  as  to  quality  or 
value  of  the  import.     This  interpretation  of 
the  principle  of  equality  was  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  industry  of  the  country. 
The  duty  was  fixed  at  12groschen  (1*.  Qd.) 
per  cwt.  imposed  simply  according  to  weight, 
and  an  excise  duty  was  also  laid  upon  such 
foreign  goods  as  competed  with  the  manufac- 
tures of  Berlin,  Potsdam,  and  Cottbus ;  the 
manufactures  of    Westphalia  and  Rhenish 
Prussia,  however,   had  no  protection,  and, 
unable  to  support  the  competition  of  English 
industry,  they  fell  into  ruin.     The  German 
markets  of  Hamburgh,  Cologne,  Frankfort, 
&c.  were  filled  with  enormous  quantities  of 
English  produce  of  all  kinds  ;  for  our  manu- 
factures were  just  at  that  period  increased  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  and  English  goods, 
fabricated  by  machinery,  then  unknown  in 
Germany,  were  sold  at  such  low  prices  as  to 
put  all  competition  out  of  the  question. 

Besides  this  rivalry,  which  overwhelmed 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  they  were,  as  they 
considered,  intentionally  sacrificed  by  a  par- 
tial government.  A  general  commission 
was  organized  in  Berlin,  and  invested  with 
the  entire  control  over  Prussian  industry; 
this  commission,  composed  of  merchants  of 
Berlin,  considered  exclusively  their  own 
interests,  and  neglected  those  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  The  Prussian  government  not 
only  annihilated  the  advantages  which 
the  Rhenish  provinces  had  obtained  from 
the  French  legislature,  but  committed  an 
act  of  injustice  towards  them  as  to  public 
taxes,  making  use  of  its  absolute  prerogative 
of  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  finan- 
cial oppression ;  what  other  name  can  be 
given  to  those  laws  which  obliged  the  in- 
habitants of  Rhenish  Prussia  to  pay  duties 
double  in  amount  to  those  of  the  other 
Prussian  subjects,  in  proportion  to  their 
fortune  and  number?  The  government 
abolishing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  munici- 
pal freedom  which  had  been  introduced 
during  the  French  empire,  ordered,  on  the 
other,  that  the  citizens  should  pay  the  mu- 
nicipal taxes,  though  the  administration 
was  no  longer  in  their  own  hands,  and 
though  the  similar  taxes  (die  gemeinde- 
steuern)  were  abolished  in  all  the  other 
Prussian  provinces.  Besides  these  consid- 
erable taxes  for  the  municipal  administra- 
tion, they  were  obliged  to  contribute  to  the 
general  expense  of  the  monarchy  an  annual 
amount  of  8,016,116  thalers  ;  an  enormous 
sum,  if  we  consider  that  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rhenish  Prussia  is  but 
2,981,852,  and  that  the  value  of  money  in 
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Germany  is  more  than  double  that  in  ourown 
country.  The  Prussian  government  was 
conscious  of  the  injustice  committed  against 
its  Rhenish  subjects  and  was  anxious  to  con- 
ceal it.  The  periodicals,  as  well  as  the 
authors  of  statistical  works  were  forbidden 
to  give  notices  on  the  industrial  state  of 
Rhenish  Prussia  ;  and  the  writers  mention- 
ed at  the  head  of  our  article  (Vogtel,  Hof- 
inann  and  Stein)  resorted  to  a  very  singu- 
lar expedient.  In  obedience  to  the  royal 
order  they  made  no  mention  of  the  indus- 
trial state  of  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Westpha- 
lia, interesting  as  it  was  at  the  time  ( 1819), 
but  they  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  in- 
dustrial condition  of  those  provinces  in  the 
period  from  1806  to  1812.  This  silence 
and  obedience  formed,  indeed,  a  severe  ac- 
cusation against  the  government. 

Our  former  state  of  intercourse  with 
Germany  was  reestablished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  following  circumstances. 
The  want  of  those  products  which  had 
been  fabricated  in  the  German  part  of  the 
French  empire,  could  now  only  be  supplied 
by  importation  from  England ;  and  we  find 
proof  of  this  fact  in  the  official  reports  laid 
before  parliament  for  the  corresponding 
years.  Our  exports  to  Germany  had  been 
reduced  during  the  time  of  the  continental 
system  to  an  exceedingly  small  amount,  the 
said  parliamentary  documents  exhibiting 
the  value  of  our  whole  exports  into  that 
country,  in  the  year  1813,  as  but  £875,000 
sterling.  This  sum  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  minimum,  because  German)'  is 
in  indispensable  want  of  the  articles  repre- 
sented by  it,  and  which  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  in  any  other  way,  the 
said  articles  consisting  of  certain  products 
of  the  British  East- Indian  Colonies.  After 
the  above-mentioned  changes  had  been  ef- 
fected in  Germany,  our  exports  into  that 
country  increased  suddenly;  and  by  the 
same  parliamentary  documents  they  amount- 
ed in  1816  to  the  value  of  £3,671,480  ster- 
ling, and  in  1821  to  the  surprising  sum  of 
£9,894,108  sterling!  whilst  our  exports, 
the  same  year,  into  France  were  only 
£1,102,756  sterling!  So  considerable  and 
astonishing  were  the  consequences  of  the 
changes  effected  in  the  political  combinations 
of  Europe.  The  changes  were  then  to  our 
profit,  and  our  industry  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  their  wholesome  influences. 

But  the  stage  of  European  politics  has 
presented  a  new  transformation,  and  unhap- 
pily we  are  bound  to  confess  that  the  chances 
are  now  as  much  to  our  disadvantage  as 
they  were  favourable  before.  Formerly 
the  influence  of  Prussia  on  the  commercial 
affairs  of  Germany   was    limited,   but  she 


employed  it  in  our  favour,  and  we  obtained 
the  greatest  benefits  from  her  amicable  dis- 
position ;  now  Prussian  influence  over  the 
commerce  of  Germany  is  almost  unlimited, 
and  the  Prussian  cabinet  uses  it  to  annihi- 
late, if  possible,  our  intercourse  with  Ger- 
many. The  new  project  has  already  been 
singularly  successful.  We  have  again  re- 
course to  our  parliamentary  documents,  and 
we  find  that  the  sum  of  almost  £10,000,000, 
the  amount  of  our  exports  in  1821,  was  re- 
duced in  1835,  to  £4,602,966  sterling,  as  the 
value  of  all  products  which  Germany  re- 
ceived through  the  medium  of  English 
trade  ;  this  perhaps  will  soon  be  confined 
within  the  above-mentioned  limits  of  indis- 
pensable colonial  goods.  Such  is  the  final 
object  of  Prussia. 

The  motives  of  these  changes  and  of  the 
projects  carried  on  by  the  Prussian  cabinet 
are  not  very  difficult  to  discover.     On  the 
one   hand,  it  is  influenced  by  the  perfectly- 
justifiable  intention  of  favouring  native  in- 
dustry, which,  as  we  have  seen,  would  not 
be  possible  against  English  competition  : 
on  the  other,  there  are  political  combina- 
tions, ambitious  projects,  and  Russian  insti- 
gations, which  sway  the  mind  of  the  Prus- 
sian government.     The  great  project  which 
the  Russian  emperor  intends  to  execute  by 
the  assistance  of  Prussia  and  the  commer- 
cial league  of  Germany  is,  that  of  closing  to 
the  commercial  navy  of  Britian  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Baltic.     A  part  of  the  territory 
which   borders   the  Baltic  sea    belongs  to 
the    Prussian    dominions ;    but    a    larger 
part  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
the  dukedoms  of   Brunswick  and  Olden- 
burg, and  several  other  principalities.     As 
Prussia  could  not  formerly  succeed  in  unit- 
ing these   territories    with     the    German 
league,   (owing  to  the  connection  existing 
between  Hanover  and  England,)  the  execu- 
tion of  the  said  Russo-Prussian  project  has 
always  been  delayed.     But   Hanover  has 
now   become  independent :  and    whatever 
may  be  the  final  intentions  of  Prussia,   a 
state    of  isolation   must   be  injurious  to  a 
small  kingdom  like  the  former,  which  some 
of  our  patriotic  writers  and  journalists  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  detach,  by  insult  and 
injury,  from    British  connection.     If  they 
succeed,    Hanover  cannot  uphold  its  inte- 
rests, but  by  uniting  them  with  those  of  the 
German  nation  at  large.     The  conquest  of 
this  one  obstacle,  so  many  having  been  sur- 
mounted, will  be  the  signal  for  the  cabinets 
of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburgh  to  carry  on 
their  machinations  against  England  ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  foretell  the  consequen- 
ces that  threaten,  for  the  Russian   navy  is 
powerful,  and  our  rulers  seem  careless  and 
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supine,  incapable  of  comprehending,    and 
still  more  of  meeting,  a  crisis. 

We  insist  upon  the  assertion  that  the  losses 
and  dangers  we  have  experienced  on  the 
side  of  Germany,  came  upon  us  in  conse- 
quence of  the  indifference  with  which  the 
interior  affairs  of  that  country  have  been  re- 
garded. The  English  ministry  is  ignorant 
of  the  real  condition  of  the  smaller  German 
states ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  states, 
to  the  number  of  more  than  20.000,000, 
have  never  had  the  honour  of  being  politi- 
cally acknowledged  by  the  right  honourable 
minister  of  our  foreign  affairs.  Having 
ourselves  been  long  and  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  that  country  and  its  inhabitants,  we 
are  anxious  to  obtain  attention  for  the  fol- 
lowing notices,  especially  those  concerning 
the  political  basis  of  the  German  commercial 
league. 

Prussia  created  that  league  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  her  political  projects.  The  na- 
ture of  these  projects  was  manifested  by  her 
Sovereign  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  The 
enthusiastic  efforts  of  the  Prussian  people 
having  materially  contributed  to  the  downfal 
of  Napoleon,  the  King  of  Prussia  founded 
upon  their  merit  a  pretension  to  unite  the 
greatest  part  of  Germany  under  his  dominion. 
The  whole  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  whole 
territory  between  the  rivers  Weser  and 
Elbe,  the  whole  territory  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Orange  family,  and  that 
which  had  formed  the  electorate  of  JVlayence 
— all  these  beautiful  and  extensive  provinces 
were  claimed  by  the  Prussian  crown  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  sacrifices  made  by  its  people. 
Austria  resisted,  however,and  her  resistance 
was  successful.  Prussia  was  obliged  to 
content  herself  with  the  possession  of  some 
parcels  of  each  of  these  principalities,  and 
thus  it  happened  that  the  Prussian  kingdom 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  incongruous 
pieces.  Her  Saxon  and  her  Westphalian 
provinces  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  territories  of  Hanover  and  Cassel ;  and 
the  integrity  of  the  rest  is,  so  to  say,  mutilated 
by  a  number  of  small  principalities  situate 
between.  The  desire  of  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity to  annihilate  these  principalities,  and 
unite  the  territories  with  its  own  dominion, 
induced  the  Prussian  government  to  endea- 
vour at  a  very  dangerous  expedient.  The 
German  people,  naturally  calm  and  reflect- 
ing, had  never  exhibited  any  susceptibility 
for  the  mania  of  political  conspirations  till 
infected  with  that  disease  in  the  year  1817 — 
1818.  It  is  a  fact,  manifest  by  the  publica- 
tion of  documents  and  original  correspond. 
ence,  that  the  origin  of  those  conspiracies 
was  in  the  Prussian  cabinet.  Austria,  dis- 
tinguished at  all  periods  by  her  undisguised 


conduct,  and  despising  the  mean  and  base 
procedure  of  her  ally,  denounced  it  at  the 
congress  of  CarUbad  ;  and  Prussia,  in  order 
to  exonerate  herself,  inflicted  the  most  furious 
persecution  on  the  demagogues.  Many  of 
those  victims  of  Prussian  Machiavelism  are 
still  confined  in  the  dungeons  where  they 
were  thrown  without  a  trial ;  and  where 
they  are  retained,  in  order  to  bury  with 
them  the  crime  of  their  accomplices.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  the  intentions  of  Prussia  in 
this  conspiracy;  namely,  to  provoke  disorder 
and  riot  in  the  smaller  countries  of  Germany, 
and  possess  herself  of  their  territories  under 
pretext  of  settling  their  affairs. 

The  sagacious  Government  of  Austria 
having  frustrated  these  artful  schemes,  Prus- 
sia sought  her  object  by  another  mode  of 
procedure.  In  the  stronger  division  of  the 
German  territory  it  has  happened  ihat  seve- 
ral small  portions  of  one  sovereign's  do- 
minions are  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
entirely  surrounded  by  those  of  another. 
There  are  for  instance  the  tovvu  and  district 
of  Lipstadt,  belonging  to  the  principality  of 
Schwarzburg,  and  situated  entirely  within 
the  Prussian  dominions.  In  the  year  1822, 
when  the  prince  of  Schwarzburg  was  an 
infant,  and  ihe  government  was  in  the  hand 
of  his  aunt,  Princess  Pauline,  the  Prussian 
government  thought  it  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  prevailing  over  that  unprotected 
princess,  and  persuading  her  to  give  up  the 
territory  of  her  ward.  Prussia  succeeded, 
and  enjoys  the  fruit  of  her  artful  and  un- 
generous conduct.  In  a  similar  way  she 
acquired  several  portions  of  the  Saxon  terri- 
tory after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotha. 

These  acts  en  passant,  however,  never 
interrupted  the  principal  aim  of  Prussia, 
namely,  that  of  becoming  the  undisputed 
arbiter  of  Germany.  She  has  approached 
nearer  to  that  object  by  imposing  upon  the 
whole  nation  her  commercial  laws  and  in- 
stitutions. The  grand  duke  of  Hesse- Darm 
stadt  was  the  first  German  prince  who 
consented  to  enter  into  a  commercial  league 
with  Prussia,  giving  up  the  interests  of  his 
own  country  to  foreign  covetousness.*  From 
that  period  (1825)  up  to  the  present  day, 
Prussia  has  prosecuted  with  admirable  steadi- 
ness and  circumspection  her  great  scheme  of 
a  commercial  union  ;  and  the  treaties  which 
have  been  lately  published,  the  accession  of 
several  states  (Nassau,  Baden,  Mecklen' 
burg)  which  so  long  resisted  the  introduction 


*  He  has  shown  hims?lf  the  worthy  relative 
of  that  prince-elector  of  Hesse- Cassel,  who  sold 
his  subjects  to  the  British  government  to  carry 
on  the  American  war. 
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of  the  new  tariff,  are  all  proofs  of  her  crown- 
ing success.  Viewing  these  proceedings 
with  an  English  eye,  we  yet  are  free  to 
observe  that  these  measures  of  Prussia  have 
been  highly  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
German  industry. 

The  contract  was  formed  by  the  most 
scandalous  means  between  Prussia  and 
Darmstadt  in  1825.  The  former  having 
won  over  the  Hessian  minister  Du  Thil  and 
the  councillor  Hoffman,  they  yielded  the 
interests  of  their  country;  they  not  only 
adopted  without  any  modification  the  Prus- 
sian laws  and  duties,  but  allowed  the  Prus- 
sian government  to  erect  its  custom-houses 
along  their  frontiers  ;  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  duties  was  given  up  to  Prussia, 
and  the  grand-duke  abandoned  his  preroga- 
tive in  favour  of  this  foreign  monarch. 

The  acquisition  of  the  country  of  Hesse 
served  the  Prussian  government  as  a  means 
of  transit  to  the  southern  provinces  of  Ger- 
many.  There  existed  already  in  1824  a 
commercial  alliance  between  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemberg,  founded  on  just  and  equal 
terms,  and  highly  advantageous  to  the  two 
countries.  Prussia  endeavoured  to  prevail 
with  both  as  with  Hesse  Darmstadt ;  but 
Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  possessed  repre- 
sentative  constitutions,  and  the  commercial 
compact  was  submitted  to  the  parliamentary 
assembly,  or  chamber  of  deputies;  the 
Prussian  schemes  were  thus  carefully  con- 
trolled. The  conferences  were,  however, 
carried  on  during  several  years,  till  at  last 
(in  1828)  a  commercial  contract  was  agreed 
to  on  both  sides.  This  contract,  however, 
did  not  stipulate  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mercial union,  but  it  facilitated  the  inter- 
course between  the  southern  and  northern 
part  of  Germany,  i.  e.  between  Prussia  and 
Hesse  on  the  one  side,  and  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemberg  on  the  other,  by  fair  and 
moderate  duties.  The  first-named  govern- 
ment was  dissatisfied  with  this  result,  and 
conceived  an  implacable  hatred  against  the 
Bavarian  minister,  Count  Armansperg, 
whose  talents  and  inaccessible  honesty  had 
very  successfully  resisted  their  arts.  Their 
hatred,  loo,  against  that  ahle  minister  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  latter  causing  all 
the  conferences  with  Prussia  to  be  published 
in  the  Bavarian  "  Volksblatt,"  accompany- 
ing that  publicaiion  with  a  pitiless  analysis 
of  the  Prussian  intentions,  and  with  a  severe 
critique  upon  the  dishonest  practices  of  the 
Prussian  cabinet.  By  dint  of  the  intrigues 
of  this  power  Count  Armansperg  lost  the 
intimacy  and  confidence  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  which  he  had  previously  possessed 
in  a  high  degree.  The  Prussian  agents 
(and  Prussia  has  its  agents  even  in  the  Ba- 


varian cabinet)  represented  the  count  to  the 
king  as  the  chief  of  demagogues  and  the 
protector  of  revolutionary  machinations;  he 
was  removed  from  the  ministry,  and  sent 
afterwards  to  Greece,  with  the  honourable 
charge  of  governor,  it  is  true,  but  in  fact  to 
get  rid  of  him.  As  soon  as  Count  Armans- 
perg was  removed,  Prussia  renewed  its  in- 
trigues with  greater  confidence  and  with 
better  success.  The  successors  of  Count 
Armansperg,  Mr.  De  Mieg  and  the  com- 
missioner Wirschinger,  who  both  were 
charged  with  these  conferences,  showed 
much  more  readiness  to  accept  the  Prussian 
conditions.  The  southern  league  (Bavaria 
and  Wurtemberg)  entered  into  a  complete 
commercial  union  with  the  northern  (Prus- 
sia and  Hesse);  the  contract  was  concluded 
in  the  beginning  of  1832,  and  although  the 
ruling  power  of  Prussia  was  not  so  much 
acknowledged  in  the  articles  of  that  new 
contract  as  it  had  been  in  the  union  with 
Hesse,  it  was  nevertheless  Prussia  that 
dictated  the  laws  of  the  union  in  all  essen- 
tial points,  and  became  the  arbiter  in  all 
questions  of  difficulty.  Bavaria  the  most 
powerful,  and  Wurtemberg  the  most  re- 
spected, of  all  the  smaller  German  States, 
being  thus  included  in  the  Prussian  web, 
it  was  an  easy  task  to  prevail  over  the  re- 
maining principalities.  The  kingdom  of 
Saxony  was  the  only  one  from  which  re- 
sistance was  to  be  expected ;  but  the  com- 
mercial union  being  principally  calculated 
for  obtaining  in  southern  Germany  an 
open  market,  where  the  Prussians  could 
have  a  monopoly  for  selling  their  produc- 
tions, Saxony,  likewise,  abounding  in  man- 
ufactured goods,  profited  by  the  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  advantages  which  Prussia 
had  prepared  for  herself  at  the  expense  of 
southern  Germany;  and  as  social  views 
have  always  more  weight  with  the  Ger- 
mans than  any  political  considerations, 
Saxony  overlooked  her  ancient  antipathy 
against  Prussia,  and  entered  into  the  com- 
mercial union.  The  example  of  the  royal 
government  of  Saxony  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  smaller  Saxon  countries,  and 
all  those  numerous  small  states  which  are 
neither  wealthy  nor  extensive  enough  to 
maintain  an  independent  commerce  and  an 
internal  industry.  There  was  but  the  city 
of  Frankfort,  which,  free  in  its  republican 
constitution,  and  powerful  by  its  wealth, 
maintained  its  independence  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Prussia  and  her  political  machina- 
tions against  that  little  commonwealth.  The 
details  of  those  machinations  would  be 
curious  ;  we  should  there  find  that  Prussia 
had  not  forgotten  her  former  skill  in  exciting 
revolutionary  feelings  and  carrying  on  blind 
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conspiracies.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
leaders  of  those  movements  in  the  year 
1832,  and  especially  of  the  riot  which  took 
place  at  Frankfort  in  1833,  had  either  been 
themselves  agents  of  the  Prussian  cabinet,  or 
had  become  the  dupes  of  such  agents. 
This  riot,  which  had  been  carried  on  by 
strangers,  and  was  scarcely  known  to  the 
citizens  of  Frankfort,  (the  whole  was  an 
affair  of  less  than  two  hours)  served  never- 
theless as  a  pretext  for  subjecting  that  city 
to  continual  vexations.  A  Prussian  garri- 
son having  been  placed  at  Frankfort  after 
the  riot,  the  personal  freedom  of  the  citizens 
was  destroyed  by  a  rude  soldiery,  who 
knew  that  in  exercising  their  brutality  they 
would  be  agreeable  to  and  patronized  by 
their  masters.  In  the  meantime  the  Prus- 
sian agents  privately  assailed  the  members 
of  the  senate  of  Frankfort,  representing  to 
them,  that  the  only  remedy  against  such 
insupportable  vexations  would  be  the  union 
of  Frankfort  with  the  Commercial  League. 
The  senate  was  at  last  prevailed  upon,  and 
consented  to  the  union ;  but  at  the  same 
time  explained  its  motives  by  publishing  a 
document,  in  which  it  manifested  that  the 
resolution  was  taken,  not  from  conviction 
of  its  being  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth 
of  Frankfort,  but  merely  in  consequence  of 
its  federative  dependency,  and  of  the  supe- 
rior strength  of  its  antagonist.  The  whole 
procedure  against  the  city  of  Frankfort 
was  very  similar  to  that  against  the  Polish 
commonwealth  of  Cracow; — the  force  of 
arms  substituting  every  lawful  title,  and 
the  immolation  of  the  weak  being  the  last 
act  of  the  political  farce. 

The  territory  of  the  league  was,  it  is  true, 
sufficiently  compact  after  the  acquisition  of 
Frankfort ;  but  it  wanted  nevertheless  two 
additional  acquisitions  for  its  completeness  ; 
the  one,  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  on  the 
south — the  other,  the  territories  of  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  Oldenburg,  &c.  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Germany.  Both  were  equally 
important  for  the  views  of  Prussia  ;  Baden, 
because  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Constance  to  Manheim  (about  300  miles,) 
belongs  to  it ;  and  Hanover,  &c,  because 
their  acquisition  was  necessary  for  car- 
rying on  the  Russian  schemes  against 
England  regarding  the  navigation  of  the 
Baltic  sea. 

The  means  by  which  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden  has  been  forced  to  enter  into  the 
Prussian  union,  are  no  other  than  those 
which  had  been  employed  against  the  free 
town  of  Frankfort,  and  against  the  smaller 
states  in  general  ;  namely,  cunning,  corrup- 
tion, and  violence.  Prussia,  however,  met 
with  adversaries  in  the  chamber  of  deputies 


of  Baden,  who  would  not  surrender  their 
country  without  very  powerful  resistance. 
This  small  legislative  body  (the  parliament  of 
Baden)  has  often  displayed  uncommon  energy 
together  with  much  political  judgment.  Its 
members  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  talent,  elo- 
quence, and  boldness.  Such  men  as  Rottek, 
Itzstein,  and  Welker,  whose  fame  for  talents 
and  patriotic  feeling  has  been  celebrated  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  Germany,  were  not  to 
be  deceived  by  the  sophistical  persuasions 
of  the  enemy  ;  they  denounced  openly  and 
boldly  the  Prussian  motives  to  be  those  of 
inflicting  upon  all  Germany  the  yoke  of  its 
despotic  government.  But  the  force  of  truth 
and  eloquence  melted  away  before  the  supe- 
riority of  material  power  ;  of  Prussian  money 
and  of  Prussian  intrigues.  The  grand  duke 
was  frightened  by  diplomatical  menaces  as 
to  his  illegitimate  succession  :  (he  is  the 
offspring  of  an  illegitimate  marriage  between 
the  Grand  Duke  Charles  Frederick  and  a 
Miss  Opiersberg  :)  the  ministers  (especially 
the  learned  councillor  Nebenius,)  who  had 
long  and  successfully  resisted,  were  con- 
verted all  at  once,  and  the  country  was  con- 
strained to  enter  into  that  detested  union, 
detested  to  the  last  by  the  people  of  Baden, 
whose  hatred  against  anything  bearing  the 
name  of  Prussia  is  sufficiently  notorious. 

Hanover  and  the  northern  countries  and 
principalities  of  Germany  were,  however,  in 
a  peculiar  position,  which  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Prussian  cabinet  to  proceed 
against  them  in  a  similar  way.  Hanover, 
Oldenburg,  and  Brunswick  were  united  with 
the  electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel  in  a  separate 
league,  and  remained  independent  of  the 
Prussian  influence.  As  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  Prussia  to  surmount  the  diffi- 
culties opposed  to  her  schemes  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Hanoverian  connection  with 
England,  she  endeavoured  to  separate  that 
kingdom  from  its  commercial  allies,  and 
succeeded,  so  far  as  the  electorate  of  Cassel 
was  concerned  in  the  northern  union.  The 
electorate,  violating  the  compact  with  its 
allies,  separated  from  them  and  joined  the 
Prussian  union  ;  but  the  death  of  King 
William  of  England,  and  the  accession  of 
King  Ernest  to  the  throne  of  Hanover, 
opened  a  new  and  more  important  arena  for 
Prussian  activity ;  the  acquisition  of  Hano- 
ver being  the  ulterior  condition  for  the  exe- 
cution of  those  schemes  which  unquestiona. 
bly  exist  with  reference  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Baltic. 

We  have  carefully  perused  the  articles  of 
the  treaty  lately  given  to  the  public,  and  the 
tariff  of  the  German  league  has  not  escaped 
our  scrutiny.     The   treaty,   by   which  the 
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great  and  powerful  German  nation  has 
united  the  commercial  interests  of  her  pro- 
vinces, so  long  opposed  to  each  other — that 
treaty  must  indeed  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  documents  of  our  centu^'. 
However  selfish  the  first  views  of  Prussia 
may  have  been  in  the  creation  of  the  union, 
the  results  are  such  as  to  deserve  the  ac 
knowledgment  of  Germany  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  This  is  the  general  im- 
pression which  the  German  commercial 
union  cannot  fail  to  excite  in  every  thinking 
mind  ;  but  in  regarding  the  peculiarities  of 
that  treaty,  and  especially  in  perusing  the 
different  articles  of  the  tariff,  we  cannot  fail 
to  perceive  how  the  unworthy  schemes  of  a 
pernicious  policy  have  at  times  prevailed 
over  considerations  of  commercial  prosperi- 
ty ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
those  portions  of  the  tariff  which  exercise 
their  obnoxious  influence  upon  our  commer- 
cial relations  with  Germany.  We  feel  con- 
vinced that  it  would  still  be  possible  to  operate 
a  change  in  the  tariff,  with  regard  to  the 
obnoxious  articles. 

If  we  consider  merely  the  influence  this 
great  commercial  union  has  had  upon  the 
social  condition  of  Germany  at  large,  we 
are  indeed  obliged  to  regard  it  as  far  more 
whole  some  than  obnoxious ;  internal  trade 
has  been  animated,  and  the  detestable  cus- 
tom house  lines,  which  formerly  separated 
the  German  states  from  each  other,  abol- 
ished  ;— on  the  other  hand,  the  commercial 
union  is  far  from  having  realized  that  article 
of  the  German  Confederation  Act,  which 
promises  a  general  unity  and  freedom  of 
intercourse  between  all  the  confederated 
states.  The  present  union  is  by  no  means 
confederative ;  it  is  not  organized  in  a  con- 
federative  view  ;  it  is  governed  and  directed 
by  a  protector  and  ruler  (Prussia)  who 
regards  and  makes  use  of  it  as  a  means  for 
extending  the  monopoly  of  her  manufactures 
throughout  Germany,  and  who  annihilates 
the  greatest  part  of  the  benefits  by  her 
selfish  measures.  Prussia  likewise  profits 
by  that  union  for  obtaining  a  predominant 
influence  in  the  political  affairs  of  Germany; 
she  endeavours  to  exercise  this  influence 
at  the  expense  of  the  independence  of 
the  smaller  German  states,  and  at  the 
expense  of  these  constitutional  rights 
which  some  of  thorn  have  employed  with 
the  greatest  advantage  to  their  internal 
condition. 

It  is  essential  to  distinguish  in  this  com- 
mercial union  two  different  questions  ;  one, 
concerning  internal  intercourse,  and  freedom 
of  trade  and  commerce  throughout  the  united 
German  states ;  the  other,  touching  the  po- 
sition of  the  German  states  towards  foreign 
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countries  through  the  custom  house  system, 
which  aims  at  rendering  the  commercial 
union  nothing  more  than  a  second  edition  of 
the  old  Continental  System.  The  first  of 
these  questions,  namely,  the  internal  freedom 
of  commerce,  is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Germany  as  a  patriotic  institution,  which 
strengthens  the  national  union  of  their  "  fa- 
therland," and  improves  the  social  condition 
of  its  inhabitants.  But  it  certainly  is  not 
freedom  of  internal  intercourse  among  the 
German  states  that  renders  their  commer- 
cial union  obnoxious  and  dangerous  for  the 
commercial  and  industrial  property  of  Great 
Britain.  That  union  might  exist,  nay,  would 
be  much  more  advantageous  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  German  states,  if  it  were  con- 
structed upon  the  basis  of  internal  freedom, 
and  maintained  on  the  principle  of  an  amica- 
ble intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  instead 
of  excluding  them  from  the  German  mar- 
kets ;  for,  we  repeat  it,  the  competition  of 
British  industry  was  by  no  means  dangerous 
or  obnoxious  to  the  German  nation  at 
large.  The  German  people  being,  by  the 
natural  circumstances  of  their  country,  as 
well  as  by  their  own  inclinations,  disposed 
to  choose  in  general  a  different  branch  of 
human  activity  from  the  English,  it  is  evident 
that  their  intercourse,  and  the  exchange  of 
their  mutual  wants  and  products,  cannot  fail 
to  be  advantageous  to  both  countries.  The 
system  of  exclusion,  connected  with  the 
Commercial  League  of  Germany,  has  no 
other  purpose  than  the  establishment  of  a 
Prussian  monopoly  in  Germany,  and  it  de- 
prives the  German  nation  of  the  benefit 
which  would  be  obtained  by  commercial 
freedom.  Consequently,  it  would  not  appear 
an  act  of  oppression  or  hostility  against  the 
German  people  at  large,  if  the  English  gov- 
ernment could  succeed  in  destroying  the 
Prussian  monopoly,  and  in  abolishing  the 
principle  of  exclusion  which  disgraces  the 
Commercial  Union  of  Germany. 

We  have  shown  the  high  importance  of 
our  intercourse  with  Germany,  and  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  that  threaten  our  com- 
mercial prosperity  from  the  Prussian, 
or  rather  Russian  schemes,  connected 
with  the  commercial  union.  We  have  ex- 
hibited the  origin  of  that  union,  and  the  rea- 
sons why  the  German  people  at  large,  how- 
ever benefited  by  the  easier  intercourse 
resulting  thence,  are  nevertheless  dissatisfied 
with  it ;  or  dissatisfied  at  least  with  the  sys- 
tem of  exclusion,  which,  being  no  essential 
condition  of  the  union,  serves  only  to  estab- 
lish the  monopoly  of  Prussian  manufactures. 
Considering  these  circumstances,  we  are 
convinced  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  our  English  commerce,  and  by 
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no  means  an  act  of  hostility  to  Germany,  if 
we  could  succeed  in  annihilating  the  Prus- 
sian union,  and  founding  the  basis  of  a  new 
union  of  commercial  afFairs  of  Germany,  the 
interior  character  of  which  would  be  that  of 
freedom  and  independence,  and  its  exterior 
relation^  those  of  free  and  amicable  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  and  especially 
with  England.  There  remains  now  but  one 
question  ;  namely,  Is  England  able  to  take 
such  measures  as  would  be  expedient  for  the 
above-mentioned  purposes?  The  actual 
ministers  of  England  have  given  a  ne- 
gative answer  to  this  question  ;  if  they  are 
right,  our  article  would  be  sterile  and  use- 
less ;  vain  reasonings  against  circumstances 
imposed  on  us  by  an  inevitable  necessity. 
But.  they  who  actually  hold  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  country  are  wrong  in  this 
opinion,  as  in  many  others.  It  is  not  an 
unavoidable  necessity ;  it  is  but  their  igno- 
rance, their  superficial  knowledge  in  com- 
mercial as  well  as  in  political  affairs,  which 
has  allowed  the  German  union  to  become  a 
source  of  danger  to  our  commercial  pros- 
perity. Let  us  hear  what  Lord  Palmerston 
says  on  the  subject : — "England  could  not 
interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  differ- 
ent governments  of  Germany,  and  with  their 
sovereign  right  to  make  commercial  com- 
pacts with  each  other  :  and  even  in  the  case 
that  those  compacts  should  be  to  the  utmost 
disadvantage  of  English  trade,  England  had 
no  justifiable  pretext  to  hinder  them,  as  long 
as  no  right  of  our  nation  had  been  violated ; 
and  that  certainly  had  never  been  the  case 
with  Germany." 

These  arguments  are  indeed  plausible  : 
but  who  would  not  regard  such  language 
as  childish,  weak,  and  wholly  unbecoming 
in  the  mouth  of  a  minister  of  England  ? 
There  is  indeed  no  pretext  for  proceeding 
to  violence  against  Germany  :  but  is  Eng- 
land so  powerless  and  resourceless  under 
her  present  ministry  as  to  possess  no  other 
means  of  influencing-  the  political  and  com- 
mercial affairs  of  Europe,  than  violence? 
If  so,  talent  and  knowledge  are  not  wanted 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  brute  force  might 
substitute  political  ability. 

We  have  never  attended  at  councils  of 
state  and  diplomatic  conferences ;  we  have 
no  documents  at  our  disposition,  and  we 
pay  no  agents  at  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and 
Vienna.  We  can  however  see  with  our 
own  eyes,  and  discover  many  political 
measures,  highly  expedient  for  changing 
the  character  of  the  German  union  so  far 
as  concerns  adverse  tendencies  towards 
England.  As  it  was  manifest  that  Prussia, 
the  head  of  the  commercial  union,  was  the 
closest  ally  of  our  commercial  arch-enemy, 


Russia,  and  that  the  adverse  position  of  the 
German  union  results  from  Prussian  influ- 
ence, measures  of  reciprocity  (jure  talionis) 
were  long  since  imperatively  necessary. 
Is  there  no  medium  between  violence  and 
supineness?  no  firm  and  dignified,  but  calm, 
resistance  possible  ?  or  is  all  our  skill  re- 
solvable  only  into  the  extremes  of  war  and 
imbecility?  Our  naval  and  commercial  in- 
fluence ought  long  ago  to  have  been  exert- 
ed in  a  counter-prohibitory  system,  for  the 
purpose  of  humbling  Prussian  arrogance, 
and  making  her  sensible  of  our  capacity  to 
repay  her  good  and  bad  services  with  an 
equal  measure.  There  are  2000  vessels 
employed  in  Prussian  commerce,  all  which 
annually  pass  the  Sound  at  Elsinore  :  and 
the  greatest  part  of  which  are  obliged  to 
visit  the  British  shores.  What  would  have 
become  of  this  commercial  fleet,  if  England 
had  wielded  with  common  foresight  and 
common  energy  her  power  and  influence  ? 
From  that  moment  the  Prussian  scheme 
would  have  disappeared  with  the  Prussian 
flag.  But  our  influence  is  not  exclusively 
upon  the  sea  :  we  have  also  the  means  of 
making  it  felt  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Prussian  industry.  Let  us  but  look  back 
at  the  social  condition  of  the  Prussian  pro- 
vinces, bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and  of  those 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Weichsel.  These 
are  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  Prussia  in 
corn,  fruits,  and  timber  ;  but  since  the  Po- 
lish revolution  their  commerce  and  indus- 
try have  sunk  in  such  extreme  distress  that 
they  suffer  from  absolute  starvation,  and 
consequently  evince  a  strong  disposition  to 
riot  and  insurrection.  These  provinces  are 
indeed  extremely  miserable  ;  and  there  re- 
mains for  them  but  one  last  resource,  viz. 
selling  their  products  of  corn,  timber,  &c. 
to  England.  A  repressive  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  against  those  products, 
would  create  such  consequences  as  might 
well  render  the  Prussian  government  eager 
to  make  any  concessions  whatever  to  Eng- 
land in  order  to  avoid  them.  But  if  on  the 
one  hand  we  have  the  power  to  render  us 
formidable  against  Prussia,  we  have  exer- 
cised on  the  other  our  influence  continually 
in  favour  of  the  Prussian  commerce  :  Eng- 
land has  always  patronized  the  Prussian 
navy: — England  used  her  influence  at 
Constantinople  to  obtain  security  for  the 
Prussian  flag  against  the  Corsairs  of  the 
African  coast:  England  obtained  for  Prus- 
sia the  advantage  of  being  included  in  the 
guarantee  and  protection  which  the  Ot- 
toman  Porte  was  forced  to  grant ;  the  influ- 
ence of  England  successfully  assisted  the 
Prussian  efforts  for  the  free  navigation  of 
the   Rhine.     Our  means  of  usefulness  to 
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her  commerce  are  not  yet  exhausted  ;  and 
what  obvious  advantages  would  Prussia  ob- 
tain if  we  agreed  to  a  modification  of  our 
corn  law  in  favour  of  her  eastern  provinces. 

Having"  on  the  one  hand  so  many  effect- 
ive means  for  inflicting  upon  Prussia,  the 
head  and  leader  of  the  German  League, 
the  most  disastrous  retaliation,  and  on  the 
other,  for  offering  to  that  country  the  great- 
est advantages  in  return  for  its  re-establish- 
ing a  reciprocal  intercourse, — how  can  a 
minister  of  England — how  can  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  be  weak  enough  to  speak  of  those 
obnoxious  consequences  of  the  German 
League  as  of  an  inevitable  necessity  1 

As  we  cannot  but  consider  Prussia  the 
avant-garde  of  our  future  rival,  if  not  arch- 
enemy— Russia — it  might  appear  expedient 
for  us  to  examine  the  face  of  the  former 
country,  and  learn  its  condition  a  little  bet- 
ter than  we  can  by  her  newspapers,  which 
are  all,  without  exception,  mere  trumpeters 
of  Prussian  glory,  and  all  censured  and 
governed  by  the  Prussian  Cabinet.  This 
power  is,  indeed,  deeply  interested  in  mak- 
ing her  internal  condition  appear  power- 
ful, well-administered,  and  happy  ;  to  dis- 
seminate such  an  opinion  she  not  only  em 
ploys  the  said  newspapers  but  also  especial 
agents,  who  are  sent  to  all  countries  of 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
such  reports.  It  seems  that  the  extreme 
anxiety  wherewith  Prussia  has  always 
been  regarded  by  our  actual  ministers,  has 
its  origin  in  an  erroneous  estimate  of  her 
power. 

In  spite  of  her  political  tergiversations  and 
commercial  hostilities  against  England,  Prus- 
sia has  been  considered  as  a  state  whose 
friendship,  however  precarious,  would  bring 
us  honour  and  advantage,  and  whose  de- 
cided opposition  would  entail  on  us  disgrace 
and  misfortune.  But  Prussia  deserves  no 
such  high  estimation.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  civilized  country  in  the  world  the 
situation  of  which  has  become  more  precari- 
ous  by  a  bad  system  of  government.  We  re- 
member, for  instance,  that  petition  which  the 
municipality  of  the  city  of  Konigsberg  presenf- 
ed  to  the  king  some  years  ago,  and  in  which 
the  condition  of  that  eastern  province  was 
represented  as  most  frightful.  Silesia,  which 
formerly  was  one  of  the  happiest  provinces 
of  Germany,  is  now  exhausted  by  the  covet- 
ousness  of  the  Prussian  government. — 
(Prince  Pukler  Muskaw  draws  a  just  and 
striking  picture  of  it  in  his  TuUi  FruttL) — 
Westphalia  is  the  theatre  of  riots  and  disor- 
der, as  may  he  seen  in  the  (censured)  Augs- 
burg  Gazette  of  December,  lc(37,  and  in 
other  German  papers.  Even  the  capital, 
Berlin,  has   been   sometimes  the  arena  of 


popular  discontent  and  riot ;  especially  when 
the  new  rite  was  introduced,  against  the  will, 
and  in  contradiction  to  the  religious  convic- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  Armed  soldiers  as- 
saulted  (dissenting)  Protestant  Churches, 
and  killed  the  dissenters  in  the  bouse  of  the 
Lord.  Such  facts,  inconceivable  in  these 
times  of  religious  tolerance,  have  happened 
in  Prussia.  The  Augsburg  Gazette  re- 
lates several  instances,  the  most  striking  of 
which  occurred  at  the  end  of  1637,  in  the 
county  of  Gabelschwerdt,  where  several 
men  were  killed  by  the  soldiers  within  the 
church. 

In  a  word — Prussia  is  governed  by  a 
despotic  and  often  imprudent  cabinet ;  her 
provinces  are  submitted  to  capricious  vexa- 
tions ;  there  is  neither  internal  welfare  nor 
exterior  dignity  in  her  position  ;  she  is  the 
plague  of  Germany,  and  her  most  important 
position  is  that  of  an  avant-garde  of  Russia. 
In  this  character  she  deserves  from  us  no 
assistance,  but  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  enemy  :  the  more  dangerous,  as 
her  enmity  is  hidden  under  the  disguise  of 
friendship.  In  carrying  into  execution 
against  Prussia  the  means  of  opposition  we 
have  indicated,  we  should  certainly  succeed 
in  changing  the  commercial  relation  between 
Germany  and  our  own  country  ;  and  if  that 
change,  as  it  is  probable,  would  be  executed 
at  the  expense  of  Prussia,  there  would  not 
be  a  single  voice  in  Germany  that  would  not 
congratulate  us.  The  German  nation  knows 
Prussia  to  be  the  ally  of  Russia  ;  it  considers 
Prussia  the  arch-enemy  of  freedom  and 
civilisation,  detesting  both  with  equal  hatred. 

It  is  now  above  twenty  years  since  con- 
tinental Europe  was  under  the  despotic  op- 
pression of  one  man  ;  since  her  commercial 
intercourse  was  interrupted,  her  social  hap- 
piness destroyed,  her  political  independence 
confiscated,  by  the  ambitious  power  of  one 
individual.  That  individual  was,  however, 
the  greatest  man  of  his  time,  and  the  nations, 
groaning  under  his  oppression,  yet  confessed 
his  genius.  England  alone  was  unsubdued 
by  the  ruler  of  Europe  ;  England  alone  re- 
sisled  him  :  she  resisted  successfully,  and 
the  world  owed  to  her  its  deliverance  from 
the  oppressor.  Now  Europe  is  again  threat- 
ened by  one  single  enemy,  the  Czar ;  and, 
like  Napoleon,  he  also  directs  his  schemes 
principally  against  England  ;  like  Napoleon, 
he  causes  his  allies,  Prussia  and  Germany, 
(the  latter  indeed  against  her  own  wishes,) 
to  league  against  England  and  her  com- 
merce. Shall  we,  after  having  successfully 
resisted,  after  having  vanquished  the  greatest 
genius  of  our  century,  shall  we  not  find 
means  to  resist  the  insidious  Czar?  We, 
who  would   not  suffer  the  lion  to  invade  us, 
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shall  we  stand  tamely,  with  Lord   Palmer- 
ston,  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolf  ? 

Even  now  we  see  Holland  inclining  to  the 
Prussian  scale,  and  admitting  by  treaty  corn 
and  Baltic  timber  under  diminished  duties, 
which  the  Prussian  league  recompenses  by 
receiving  sugar  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  from 
Holland. 

It  may,  we  know,  and  only  of  late,  be  ar- 
gued that  Austria  and  England,  bound  by 
the  recent  treaty,  thus  protect  each  other 
against  the  exclusive  principles  of  Prussia 
and  Russia,  by  the  clause  that  opens  the 
heart  of  Germany  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube  by  the  two  first  powers.  But  if  this 
partial  advantage,  and  it  can  only  be  partial 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  country  lost  to 
our  trade — if  this  partial  advantage  be  any 
recompense  to  us  now  in  the  south,  is  this 
any  reason  why  we  should  heretofore  have 
been  negligent  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ger- 
many ?  What  have  we  not  lost  by  this  neg- 
lect 1  and  what  forbearance  has  Prussia  ever 
deserved  of  England  ? — Shall  we  recall  the 
days  of  Haugwitz  and  Napoleon  1  Shall  we 
recall  her  ever  selfish  and  faithless  policy 


ly,  without  any  reference  to  the  correctness 
or  exaggeration  of  his  opinions,  avoid  even 
the  slightest  attempt  to  ascertain  the  au- 
thor's individuality ;  and  shall  therefore 
studiously  abstain  from  any  thing  but  gene- 
ral observations,  though  this  is  contrary  to 
our  usual  course. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  in  practice  at 
least,  that  whatever  the  abstract  truth  or 
value  of  an  opinion,  much  of  its  available 
influence,  or  even  of  its  claim  to  considera- 
tion, arises  from  the  character  of  the  pro- 
mulgator. The  comparison  of  his  language 
with  his  life  is  the  general  and  most  obvi- 
ous test  of  his  sincerity,  and  of  his  means 
of  judgment  also  ;  it  is  the  first  guarantee  of 
experience  :  the  public  in  general  desire, 
therefore,  to  know  an  author's  name  before 
reading  his  work,  and  the  consequent  in- 
difference in  the  first  instance  towards  all 
that  is  put  forth  anonymously,  is  not,  as  is 
too  often  supposed,  the  mere  vulgar  in- 
dulgence of  an  idle  curiosity  ;  but  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  tacit  and  incessant  operation  of 
a  natural  right  on  the  part  of  mankind,  as 
indeed  its  universality  indicates,  to  know 
thirty  years  since — the  desertion  of  Austria,  |  the  grounds  of  the  new  dictation  in  the  cha- 
England,  Europe,  so  basely  ushered  in  bylracter  of  its  assertor,  and  to  learn  "who 
the  seizure  of  Hanover  ?     Has  Prussia  any  jmade  him  a  ruler  and  a  judge  over  us."     It 


one  act  of  faith  and  firmness,  beyond  the 
only  moment  when  her  very  existence  re- 
quired it,  to  allege  in  her  favour  1  On  the 
contrary,  has  she  not  more  or  less,  in  every 
case,  justified  the  character  given  her  by  the 
poet? — 

"  Oh  !  nursed  in  every  wile,  and  practised  long 
To  crush  the  weak,  and  cringe  before  the  strong ; 
To  snuff  the  coming  fight,  and,  hovering  near, 
Like  some  base  vulture  in  the  battle's  rear, 
To  watch  the  carnage  of  the  field,  and  share 
Each  loathsome  corse  the  prouder  eagles  spare — 
A  curse  is  on  thee,  Brandenburgh  i" 


Art.   V. — DelV  Italia :    Libri  cinque.      2 
torn.     (Of Italy:  Five  books.) 

The  publication  of  a  work  without  an  au- 
thor's name,  a  title-page,  or  any  means  of 
identification,  betrays  of  itself  not  merely 
the  desire  of  the  writer  to  remain  unknown, 
but  also  the  character  of  the  performance. 
This,  therefore,  in  the  instance  before  us 
will  readily  be  conceived  as  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  eulogistic  of  the  persons 
and  systems  touched  upon  ;  and  if  a  native 
of  Italy  can  thus  raise  his  voice  against 
the  ills  and  oppressions  of  his  country,  and 
thus  loudly  point  indignation  against  her 
rulers  and  his  own,  we  must  most  assured- 


may  be,  as  in  the  case  from  which  our 
words  are  quoted,  either  an  insidious  at- 
tempt to  subvert  an  existing  power,  or  a 
bold  and  generous  assertion  of  human  right, 
according  as  it  is  viewed  by  the  Egyptian 
or  Israelite,  by  the  dominant  or  subjugated 
party  ;  and  both  sides  of  this  question  must 
be  included  in  the  view  which  takes  the 
action  of  the  present  moment,  whether  force 
or  counsel,  as  the  basis  and  germ  of  future 
principles  and  conduct. 

The  well-founded  curiosity  of  the  reader, 
however,  and  the,  almost,  duty  of  the  re- 
viewer to  gratify  it,  may  be  fairly  waived, 
we  conceive,  on  an  occasion  like  this  before 
us.  The  state  of  Italy  is  so  abject,  the 
theory  of  revolution  so  widely  spread,  the 
might  of  despotism  so  strongly  concentred, 
and  anarchy  in  every  shade  and  hue  has 
so  deeply  and  assiduously  tinged  the  mind  of 
nations,  that  the  bold  emblems  of  principles 
stand  out  in  obvious  and  direct  opposition 
to  each  other,  and  revealed,  like  the  hostile 
gods  of  the  Iliad,  to  the  eye  of  every  one 
that  reads  the  tale  of  our  modern  and  politi- 
cal Troy  ;  where  every  class,  every  pursuit, 
every  passion,  and  every  power,  is  ranged 
on  one  or  another  side  of  this  direst  con- 
flict. 

Where  admitted  principles,  like  recogniz- 
ed gods,  are  thus  formally  arranged  for 
strife,  we  may,  if  it  is  allowable  to  carry  on 
the    illustration,    safely   dispense    with    the 
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names  of  mortals,  the  individual  leaders  of 
tiie  hosts.  We  ask  no  peculiar  idiosyn- 
crasies, no  discriminative  markings  of  indi- 
vidual character  in  such  cases,  but  sink 
them  all  into  the  general  shadow  of  a  single 
denomination  ;  ibrtis  Gyas  fortisque  Cloan- 
thus  suffices,  until  the  one  pervading  might 
of  some  newly-roused  influence  shall  burst 
like  Achilles  upon  the  combatants,  and  carry 
victory  in  its  train. 

From  these  remarks  our  readers  will 
easily  deduce  our  impression  that  the  author 
of 4t  Dell'  Italia"  is  not  the  fated  hero  of  the 
field.  In  the  power,  it  must  be  admitted, 
he  is  signally  deficient,  though  by  no  means 
in  the  will,  to  be  doing :  and  interesting,  and 
eloquent,  as  is  his  exposition,  and  happy  and 
em  D  brilliant  his  occasional  groupings,  still 
in  our  calmer  land  and  more  saturnine 
judgment  we  should  incline  to  doubt  much 
of  the  majority  of  doctrines  he  sets  before 
us. 

The  general  development,  however,  of 
the  two  conflicting  principles  during  the 
last  five-and-forty  years,  has  been  produc- 
tive of  some  service  to  the  cause  of  humani- 
ty. Commencing  in  a  burst  of  frenzy  and  an 
appeal  to  violence,  the  extreme  of  hate  against 
despotism  turned  to  an  absolute  idolatry  of 
despotism,  in  the  very  land  that  had  destroy- 
ed it ;  and  the  league  formed  expressly  to 
uphold  the  integrity  of  thrones  and  despots, 
turned  correspondingly  to  destroy  this  where 
it  seemed  too  strongly  established.  Such 
was  the  outline  ;  the  filling  up  of  the  pic- 
ture would,  we  are  aware,  impart  a  differ- 
ent character  to  its  action  ;  but  can  it  be 
wonderful  that  the  mass  of  mankind,  inca- 
pable of  discriminating  the  last,  should  have 
looked  and  acted  on  the  bare  impression  of 
the  former  alone  ;  should  have  turned  their 
backs  on  all  parties,  all  principles  in  suc- 
cession, clinging  merely  to  the  ruling  power 
of  the  day,  and  mistaking,  in  their  con- 
fusion, force  for  right,  and  predominance  for 
stability  1 

If  this  course  of  accidental  action  was 
carried  out  to  such  a  degree  in  France, 
that  eager  but  inconstant  cradle  of  theories  ; 
a  nation  less  the  parent  than  the  nurse  of 
civilisation  ;  the  first  to  receive  and  nourish 
each  new-born  iniant  of  speculation  at 
her  breast,  and  to  change  it  every  month 
for  a  stranger ;  can  we  wonder  that  these 
hurried  novelties  should  assume  a  larger 
growth  and  more  intense  development  when 
transplanted  to  the  sister  soil  and  more  vol- 
canic temperament  of  Italy?  The  same 
principle  of  existence,  and  with  far  fewer 
modifications,  prevails  through  the  whole  of 
that  unhappy  land  ;  and  its  peninsular  form, 
that  seems  to  promise  a  free  intercommuni- 


cation of  products  and  thoughts  with  other 
realms,  invigorated  too  in  their  passage  by 
the  bolder  breadth  of  ocean,  yet  by  long 
desuetude  of  external  intercourse,  inflicting 
the  disadvantages  peculiar  to  its  shape  and 
position.  It  is  but  a  feeble  promontory  into 
a  land-locked  sea  ;  a  narrow  protension  of 
jealousy,  disunion,  and  weakness,  that  bind 
down  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  bow  both 
intellect  and  physical  extent  to  the  dominion 
of  an  amphibious,  ecclesiastic  rule;  this,  too, 
combines,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
worst  portions  of  its  heterogeneous  consti- 
tuents, and  casuistically  incorporates  the 
tangible  with  the  immaterial ;  perplexing  the 
temporal  into  insubstantial ity,  and  degrad. 
ing  spirituality  into  mere  temporal  objects 
and  aims. 

Thus  the  point  of  contact  between  matter 
and  essence,  the  degree  and  extent  of  their 
junction  or  separation,  which  has  confused 
or  defied  the  most  subtile  and  reflective 
minds  of  every  age  and  every  nation  of  the 
east  and  west,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
present  moment,  has  been  peremptorily  de- 
fined and  settled  by  consistorial  councils  and 
conclaves  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  administered 
to  the  unthinking,  the  blind,  and  the  vulgar, 
as  an  article  of  faith  under  pain  of  eternal 
damnation. 

It  cannot  then  surprise  any  one  that  a 
system,  not  merely  as  arbitrary  as  it  is  vague 
in  its  influence,  but,  and  from  the  very  as- 
sumption of  its  complex  nature,  running 
counter  to  every  known  principle  of  fact, 
and  brought  imperiously  and  continually 
into  collision  with  every  effort  of  the  human 
mind,  both  in  science  and  government, 
should  create  reaction  in  many  qjariers : 
the  weight  that  most  effectually  crushes  us 
to  earth  at  first,  is  necessarily  that  we  strive 
against  soonest,  if  we  would  preserve  exist- 
ence. To  a  power  in  excess,  a  power  of 
countervailing  excess  is  the  indispensable 
opponent,  by  a  just  law  of  antagonism.  Ex- 
aggerated oppression  begets  exaggerated 
hate  ;  and  the  hostile  principle  of  resistance 
should  possess  preterhuman  energy  in  its 
source  and  centre,  if  it  is  to  act  effectively 
at  its  circumference,  and  upon  others.  We 
do  not  therefore  look  at  the  violence  of 
much  of  the  work  before  us ;  we  may  ad- 
vert to  some  points  in  our  examination;  but 
must  first  present  the  general  view  of  the 
poiitical  world  taken  by  the  author  with 
considerable  force  and  effect,  and  with  as 
much  of  truth  as  would  not  mar  the  intended 
interest  of  his  volumes. 

''Chapter  I. — Europe. 
"  Without  the  liberty,  without  the  peace 
of  Italy,  neighbouring  nations  will  never 
possess  either  full  liberty  or  honourable 
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peace.  From  the  earliest  ages  many  a 
Jink  has  connected  Italy  with  the  most  fa- 
voured portion  of  mankind:  religion,  ge- 
nius, language,  the  arts,  and  commerce, 
arms,  recollections;  and  even  her  very 
situation  and  shape:  these  links  are  not 
all  broken,  nor  can  nature  consent  to 
break  them  all.  If  Italian  considerations 
then  can  never  be  separated  from  those  of 
Europe,  I  deem  it  but  right,  in  discussing 
Italian  sufferings  and  hopes,  to  touch 
slightly  the  chief  points  of  the  sufferings 
and  hopes  of  the  whole  European  family. 

"As  animosities  have  subsided,  doubts 
seem  to  have  gathered  strength  in  the 
human  mind.  War  has  passed  from  mat- 
ter to  spirit,  and  man  feels  divided  from 
his  brethren  because  division  exists  in  the 
depths  of  his  own  mind.  Men  fly  a  death- 
like quiet,  and  in  change,  simply  because 
it  is  change,  they  seek  an  unknown  good. 
They  seek  it,  suspicious,  impatient,  in- 
flamed with  passionate  disdain,  haughty 
ardour,  and  sullen  courage:  they  seek  it, 
indifferent  to  the  choice  of  paths  towards 
their  object;  dreaming  it  ever  close  at 
hand,  they  rush  towards  it  heidlong  ;  and 
finding  in  short-lived  satisfaction  only  in- 
satiate desire,  they  remain  disappointed  of 
results. 

"  See  France,  the  envied  and  feared 
France,  drag  through  the  dust  her  depu- 
ties, her  peers  and  her  king;  trampling  as 
a  child  when  weary  of  its  toy,  upon  that 
charter  for  which  she  has  lavished  so 
many  words,  and  so  much  blood :  send- 
ing her  soldiers,  her  valued  soldiers,  as 
sentinels  to  Greece,  servants  to  Belgium, 
bravos  to  Ancona.  See  her  soiled  with 
native  blood,  blushing  for  the  present, 
anxious  for  the  future;  without  one  set- 
tled opinion  ;  now  in  sickly  languor,  now 
frantic  with  excitement :  in  senile  terrors 
or  infant  rage  for  novelty ;  amidst  appa- 
rent stagnation  of  events,  ideas  urging  on, 
destroying  each  other,  and  blending,  even 
where  to  seeming  they  differ  most :  see  a 
republic  in  many  minds  assuming  the 
semblance  of  despotism,  and  a  wretched 
monarchy  degenerating  into  an  indiffer- 
ent republic  :  disenchantments  succeeding 
so  rapidly  as  scarcely  to  allow  the  exist- 
ence of  illusions ;  the  most  fearful  pro- 
blems yet  offered  by  Providence  to  hu- 
manity badly  stated  and  still  worse  solv- 
ed :  thoughts,  hopes,  necessities  of  other 
nations,  stealthily  admitted  by  underhand 
means,  exploding  in  France  through  an 
open  crater,  and  spreading  over  Europe 
in  sullen  smoke  or  threatening  scintilla- 
tions. *  *  * 

The  state  of  Spain  is  concisely  given,  but 
with  elaborate  antithesis  : — 

4'  See  in  Spain  a  war  excited  between 
men  devoted  to  a  too  ancient  system  and 
men  devoted  to  a  too  novel  hope :  see  an 
uncle  contesting  the  sceptre  with  his  in- 
fant niece,  and  hiding  himself  behind  the 
swords  of  his  followers  ;  see  guarantees  of 


popular  rights  denied  on  one  hand  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  inflicted  on  the  other  as 
a  chastisement,  by  the  few  on  the  many  ; 
inculcated  amidst  incendiarisms,  rapine, 
and  arms ;  and  so  many  conflicting 
wishes  and  opinions  mingled  and  shat- 
tered in  the  fragile  mind  of  a  female  child." 

The  degrading  condition  of  Portugal  is 
portrayed  at  somewhat  greater  length. 

"  See  Portugal  in  the  hands  of  a  girl ; 
children  and  old  men  just  now  encumber 
most  of  the  thrones  of  Europe  ;  the  ex- 
haustion of  shameful  discord  cries  for 
peace,  and  the  desire  of  a  few  nobles  is 
liberty;  their  liberty  is  like  the  twilight, 
not  of  the  rising,  but  the  dying  day  :— the 
palace  is  full  of  reptile  courtiers  ;  and  the 
ministers  are  timid,  extravagant,  or  vain : 
no  more  care  of  the  people  than  if  the 
people  did  not  exist;  no  effort  to  inspire 
confidence  or  affection,  or  to  rouse  from 
ancient  indolence;  to  conquer  ignorance, 
to  lessen  public  expenditure,  or  prepare 
for  the  new  war,  perhaps  impending  nigh." 

A  slight  sketch  of  England,  presenting 
acts  rather  than  causes,  possesses  considera- 
ble  truth,  and  may  serve  as  a  text  for  a  long 
and  bilter  homily;  but  the  storm  which  the 
author  anticipates  in  its  effects  is  already 
sinking  down  to  occasional  gusts  of  half-ex- 
hausted, but  unwearied  and  selfish  agitation. 

"See  England,  fearful  for  Ireland  and 
herself,  intent  on  patch-work  rather  than 
renovation  ;  v\  ho  from  her  actual  state 
cannot  prevent  consequences  resulting  to 
destroy  that  very  state :  accustomed  to 
make  interest  the  measure  of  right  she 
fears  to  recognize  rights  not  clearly  con- 
vertible to  immediate  interests. — England, 
where  private  virtues  have  hitherto  ward- 
ed off  the  evils  of  civil  corruption  and 
political  rapacity ;  where  nobility  was 
tolerated  and  great,  so  long  as  it  had  the 
power  and  the  will  to  do  good  ;  now  they 
must  yield,  since  the  will  and  the  power, 
nay  more  than  the  power,  are  wanting." 

We  have  Switzerland  thus  sketched. 

''Next  in  Switzerland  new  customs,  an 
aristocracy  enraged  at  its  own  weakness; 
a  democracy  eager  to  ride  above  them, 
and  demanding  for  the  people  more  rights 
than  they  desire;  for  doubtful  and  un- 
known good  risking  all  that  is  most  de- 
sirable, gentle  sway,  contented  obedience, 
simplicity  of  manners,  tranquillity  of  life." 

The  Prussian  provinces  are  struck  off  in 
one  felicitous  sentence  ;  and  the  characte- 
ristics of  Germany  are  happy. 

ll  Next  the  Prussian  provinces,  for  a  time 
subject  to  France,  aspire  to  more  liberal  in- 
stitutions. Then  Germany  that  feels  the 
earth  tremble  under  her  Diet,  and  sees  her 
armed  peasantry  of  Holstein  attack  her 
cities. — Germany,  prompt  to  conceive  but 
i  somnolent    in    deciding,    balancing    many 
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ideas  rather  than  fix  to  any  one;  and  start- 
ing numberless  doubts  in  her  way  to  cer- 
tainty ;  that  tries  to  scan  herself  and  other 
nations  through  meditation,  and  by  reasoning 
to  discover  man's  capacity  in  action.  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy  she  has  taught  to 
feel  what  powers  of  creation  and  destruction, 
what  pains  and  pleasures  lie  latent  in  these 
airy  theories;  in  these  vague  inclinations 
and  that  indetermination,  the  root,  at  once, 
and  fruit  of  scepticism,  the  worst  of  evils, 
for  it  is  the  most  enduring." 

The  minor  movements  that  complicate 
the  position  of  Austria  are  next  referred  to ; 
and  the  final  sentence  of  the  paragraph 
describes,  we  ihink  with  justice,  the  pros- 
pects of  Russia. 

"  There  is  Hungary  gnawing  the  rein,  and 
desirous  of  changing,  not  from  servitude  to 
liberty,  but  from  monarchical  despotism  to 
feuiial  barbarity.  There  are  Servia  and 
Bosnia  in  armed  ferment ;  and  Mahmoud 
replying  to  rebels,  no  longer  with  bowstrings 
but  protocols.  Styled  an  infidel  by  the  peo- 
ple, despised,  like  the  Pope,  by  his  subjects; 
but,  like  the  Pope,  protected  by  European 
princes  ;  protected  by  his  proper  enemies. 
There  is  Poland  dominated  by  85,000  bay- 
onets, but  not  subjugated.— Poland,  creatress 
of  the  purest  of  modern  revolutions,  and  re- 
warded by  the  sympathy  of  all  mankind ; 
Poland,  which,  not  from  associating  with 
the  people  in  European  conspiracies,  not 
from  a  torch  of  discord  raging  in  Savoy, 
Germany,  Portugal,  or  France,  can  expect 
the  light  of  liberty,  but  from  its  own  virtues, 
its  own  fidelity,  and  from  heaven.  There  is 
Russia,  the  ignorance  of  whose  people  is  her 
only  strength,  worthy  rival  and  heir  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  ;  Russia,  that  strange  com- 
pound of  exotic  elegance  and  native  bar- 
barism ;  a  monster  with  two  heads,  one  in 
Paris,  one  in  Siberia.  Russia,  more  sordid 
and  less  civilized  than  Turkey  ;  Russia,  that 
scarcely  changing  from  Asiatic,  dies  in  be- 
coming a  European  power." 

The  compressed  strength  of  the  Russian 
government  over  its  own  subjects,  and  the 
internal  discontents  and  insurrections,  so 
prominent  on  that  stage  in  the  last  three 
months,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  confirm 
our  anonymous  author's  prediction  :  the 
foreign  position  of  Russia  is  a  separate 
question,  into  which  he  does  not  enter  here. 

''Behold,  in  Algiers,  civilisation  powerless 
to  conciliate  regard,  and  replied  to  by  ha- 
tred, perhaps  once  again  with  arms.  See  in 
Egypt  seeds  of  liberty  scattered  by  the 
hands  of  a  despot.  View  in  Persia  dull  ru- 
mours murmuring  of  war ;  commotion  be- 
ginning  in  tranquil  India  ;  and  in  China,  the 
peacefulest,  whole  provinces  resisting,  bat- 
tles of  rebels,  and  mandarins  slaughtered  on 
the  field. 

"  Watch  principles  of  dissension  in  the 
glorious  cradle  of  American  liberty ;  Jamai- 


ca with  her  tumultuous  negroes  ;  tumults  in 
Brazil  ;  slaughters  in  Peru,  slaughters  in 
Africa;  and  all  Spanish- America  a  chain  of 
volcanoes,  or  vomiting  living  flame  or  smok- 
ing with  ill-suppressed  eruptions. 

"In  other  ages  tremendous  discords  have 
agitated  nations,  but  never  have  commotions 
been  so  contagious  or  deep-  rooted  ;  never 
have  the  passions  of  men  so  manifestly  serv- 
ed, or  felt  themselves  serving  the  cause  of 
humanity  ;  never  have  more  extraordinary 
circumstances  accompanied  a  wonderful 
change. 

"  Six  revolutions  in  eight  months ;  kings 
without  people,  people  without  kings  ;  pri- 
vate individuals  the  creditors,  and  creators 
of  sovereigns.  Princes  scoffed  for  defeat, 
scoffed  for  victory  ;  debased  by  exile,  de- 
based by  sovereignty ;  vilified  by  popular 
contempt,  vilified  by  the  patronage  of  their 
compeers;  servants  of  ancient  monarchs  in 
alliance  with  electors  of  a  new;  the  plots  of 
exiles  spreading  powerless  through  neigh- 
bouring nations;  a  host  of  mercenaries 
dying  in  the  name  of  a  girl,  wearied  by  ban- 
ishment from  two  countries,  widowhood  of 
two  crowns. 

"  Men,  as  if  conscious  of  no  longer  pos- 
sessing a  country,  migrate  t©  distant  colonies 
in  search  of  strange  lands;  new  lands  per- 
petually explored,  and  means  of  communi- 
cation incredibly  facilitated.  Wants  multi- 
ply faster  than  expedients  to  satisfy  them  ; 
and  such  is  this  influx  of  wants,  thnt,  like 
the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  it  already 
rises  above  the  soil  we  tread.  What  dykes 
can  ever  arrest  the  torrent,  that,  raging 
and  turbid,  it  cannot  break  through  1 

"  Will  efficient  bulwarks  be  found  in  the 
nod  of  a  king  or  the  ear  of  a  spy  7  Efficient 
bulwarks  in  thousands  of  soldiers,  when  sol- 
diers begin  to  feel  shame  at  living  without 
family'  or  object,  and  dying  fratricides  and 
infamous?  Or  shall  we  find  efficient  bul- 
warks in  the  political  constitutions,  created 
by  our  legislators  with,  such  novel  facility?' 
— vol.  i.  p.  9. 

Our  author  returns  to  the  charge  against 
governments  immediately  afterwards,  and 
in  this  same  first  chapter  ;  but  we  need  only 
quote  his  opinion  of  England,  and  subse- 
quent remarks. 

«  *  *  *  Or  lastly,  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, which  does  not  prevent  her  from  being 
the  faithless  trafficker  alike  of  disunion  and 
alliance,  of  illusions  and  disappointments, 
of  freedom  and  tyranny  ;  which  does  not 
teach  her  justice  towards  her  colonies,  hu- 
manity towards  Ireland  ;  of  England,  who 
has  been  unable  to  remove  the  influence  of 
corrupting  wealth  from  her  clergy,  cor- 
rupting ignorance  from  her  people  ;  the  in- 
fliction of  the  lash  from  her  soldiers  ;  or 
from  her  manufacturing  youths  the  still  more 
horrible  infliction  of  labours  that  leave  no 
breathing-time  for  fulfilling  religious  duties, 
nor  for  the  most  urgent  necessities  of  life." — 
p.  10. 
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"  Hence  we  must  conclude  that  such  na- 
tional guarantees,  if  not  useless,  are  insuffi- 
cient ;  and  most  of  them  have  been  created 
by  the  spirit  of  imitation,  always  servile,  by 
cunning,  or  by  experie  ice ;  and  to  such  may 
be  applied  the  saying  of  the  French  deputy,* 
'Legality  destroys  us.'  In  truth,  if  despots 
understood  their  own  interests,  they  might 
with  niggard  generosity  and  well  concocted 
constitutions,  divert  the  storm  awhile  from 
themselves.  But  vacillating,  on  the  con- 
trary, between  provocation  and  fear,  they 
tremble  at  the  evils  excited  by  themselves, 
and  instead  of  extinguishing  with  their  breath, 
they  but  fan  the  devouring  flame. 

''  Even  those  sovereigns  to  whom  the  name 
of  liberty  ought  not  to  sound  terrific,  con- 
spire with  the  most  shameless  despots  against 
the  doctrines  of  expecting  and  credulous  hu- 
manity. If  the  barbarism  of  Nicholas  had 
not  completed  its  work  more  promptly  than 
their  humanity;  if  thou,  unhappy  Poland, 
hadst  conquered,  the  protocols  of  monarchy 
had  awaited  thee  on  thy  way.  The  Europe- 
an powers,  moved  by  thy  victory  and  by  the 
perils  of  thy  new  found  liberty,  would  have 
hastened  forward  to  stop  thy  exhausted  hand, 
saying,  'Daughter,  thou  hast  fought,  and  now 
we  will  speak — the  word  of  a  king  avails 
more  than  the  blood  of  a  people.  We  will 
provide  for  ourselves,  we  will  provide  for 
thy  enemy,  and,  lastly,  we  will  provide  for 
thee. — Prepare  thy  soul  for  hope,  thy  breast 
for  blows,  thy  neck  for  the  yoke  ;  and  repose 
thee."— p.  12. 

"We  are  then  favoured  with  portraits  of 
two  celebrated  personages,  drawn  evidently 
in  the  life-time  of  the  second. 

"  Unhappy  he  who  hopes  for  liberty  from 
any  other  strength  but  his  own  and  Heaven's. 
Remember,  neither  justice  nor  humanity 
guides  these  princes.  Contrive  to  show  your- 
selves formidable  or  useful  to  kings,  and  you 
will  be  protected  ;  you  will  become  both  by 
becoming  better  ;  and  then  you  may  do  with- 
out royal  protectors — then  your  time  will 
come  to  pardon  and  protect.  *  *  *  The  two 
evil  principles  which  govern  Europe  in  these 
days  are  incarnate  in  two  evil  men,  Melter- 
nich  and  Talleyrand.  Metternich,  the 
prompting  spirit  of  Nesselrode(!)  the  dex- 
terous rider  of  Germany,  and  the  real  Presi- 
dent of  the  Diet ;  Talleyrand,  the  alert  set- 
ter of  many  sportsmen,  who  scents  misfor- 
tune from  afar,  and  brings  to  the  feet  of  his 
master  republics  and  kingdoms  as  his  game. 

"In  Talleyrand  and  in  Metternich,  I  have 
said,  are  incarnate  the  two  principles  which 
will,  perhaps,  long  survive  these  two  misera- 
ble men :  in  Talleyrand,  fraudulent  and 
mocking  policy,  ever  sold  and  ever  for  sale  ; 
the  art  of  remaining  the  same  under  various 
forms,  or  of  changing  while  retaining  the 
same  form  :  in  Metternich,  the  policy  of 
brute  matter,  the  genius  of  inertness,  the 
difficult  art  of  stupidity. 

"  But  far  different  from  German  stupor  is 

*  La  legalite  nous  assomme. 


the  stupor  that  weighs  down  nations  in  our 
day  ;  the  stupor  which  arises  after  the  chase 
of  too  many  novelties,  a  stupor  of  doubt 
which  freezes  all  affection,  and  weakens 
every  social  tie  ;  the  stupor  left  by  the  past, 
which  vanishes  like  a  dream,  and  seems  to 
leave  no  traces,  yet  leaves  them  strong  and 
deep.  The  inheritance  of  tradition  has  been 
wasted  by  our  prodigal  fathers ;  the  chains 
of  habit  are  broken  ;  and  without  discrimi- 
nating in  the  past  the  necessary  from  the 
useless,  the  transient  from  the  eternal,  we 
confound  all  in  one  undistinguishing  hatred 
or  attachment.  n.nd  after  having  destroyed, 
or  witnessed  destruction,  the  foundations  for 
building  and  instruments  of  restoration  fail 
us.  We  have  no  fecundating  principles,  be- 
cause we  have  no  true  objects ;  we  take  the 
means  for  the  end ;  the  means  are  variable, 
their  season  passes  rapidly,  and  when  it  is 
gone  we  remain  sad  and  disappointed  ;  we 
betake  ourselves  to  new  means,  as  to  ultimate 
purposes  ;  and  to  a  troublous  dream  succeeds 
a  waking  to  sorrow. 

"All  these  things  teach  us  that  politi- 
cal calamities  are  leaf  and  branch  from  a 
deep. set  root;  that,  after  all,  political  ques- 
tions resolve  themselves  into  questions  of 
morals,  philosophy,  and  religion ;  that  the 
governors  do  not  trust  the  governed,  nor 
these  the  former,  for  neither  have  faith  in 
any  common  principle,  or  at  least  they  act 
as  if  they  had  no  such  faith  ;  that  actions  are 
doubtful  because  ideas  are  unsettled ;  that 
men's  minds  are  discontented,  not  only  be- 
cause they  find  neither  satisfaction  nor  sup- 
port in  the  justice  and  humanity  of  others, 
but  because  they  are  dissatisfied  with  them- 
selves; that  tyranny  and  servitude  are  so 
long-lived,  because  the  most  ardent  support- 
ers of  liberty  still  retain,  in  their  habits  and 
their  intentions,  something  of  tyranny  and 
of  servility  ;  that  conformity  of  habits  and 
thoughts,  virtue  and  faith,  are  either  wanting 
or  lie  dormant  in  us ;  that  education  alone 
can  restore  or  recall  Ihem  ;  education  is  the 
sole  remedy  for  such  varied  and  deep-rooted 
evils. 

"Such  is  Europe." 

Our  next  extract  has  more  of  truth,  and 
is  also  less  vague  than  the  preceding  chap- 
ter. 

''  Naples. 

"  Although  the  young  prince  (Ferdinand) 
has  had  a  wretched  education,  has  trivial 
manners,  and  a  feeble  mind  ;  though  he  has 
chosen  imbecile  ministers,  and  leaves  this 
beautiful  portion  of  Italy  cut  off,  and,  as  it 
were,  estranged  from  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
and  from  itself;  although  incapable  of  re- 
pairing public  evils,  and  throwing  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  useful  knowledge,  by 
laying  insupportable  taxes  on  foreign  books; 
although  he  allows  the  government  to  destroy 
municipal  rights,  and  takes  no  beneficial  step 
to  moderate  the  ancient  hatred  between  Na- 
ples and  Sicily ;  nevertheless  we  must  confess 
this  prince,  such  as  he  is,  to  be  the  best  among 
the  princes  of  Italy.    *  *  *  It  may  be  that 
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he  is  compelled  to  it  by  the  nature  of  the 
men  over  whom  he  reigns,  and  the  power  of 
opinion  diffused  through  all  ranks  more  equal- 
ly than  in  any  other  portion  of  Italy.  That 
he  is  the  least  bad  of  these  princes  is  proved 
by  his  tolerance  of  private  associations, 
which  do  more  for  public  good  than  any 
public  department  ;  by  some  few  of  his  de- 
crees; and  by  his  refusal  to  join  in  open 
alliance  with  the  Austrians.*  *  *  *  * 
Now  there  is  no  country  in  Italy  where  old 
and  new  evils,  increased  by  inertness,  appear 
more  threatening  than  in  the  kingdom  of 
young  Ferdinand.  Here  sooner  than  elsewhere, 
and  from  very  early  times,  grief  for  lost  liber- 
ty, pride  of  conquered  freedom,  foreign  in- 
vasion and  civil  massacres,  domestic  and 
foreign  tyranny,  debasement  and  courage, 
virtue  and  treachery,  have  manifested  them- 
selves. The  lava  which  bears  the  bloody 
traces  of  the  Normans,  the  Mahometans,  the 
Swabians,  the  men  of  Anjou  ;  the  Ara- 
gonese,  the  French,  the  Spaniards;  of  Nel- 
son, Murat,  and  Frimont,  is  an  uncertain  soil, 
covered  with  ruins  and  flames.  Ancient,  in- 
deed, is  the  struggle  there  ;  most  ancient  and 
ever  renewed  the  injustice  and  the  ven- 
geance. 

"There  long  have  been  familiar  conspira- 
cy and  defeat,  the  bliss  of  invoking  a  new7 
yoke  as  a  divine  blessing.  There  long  has 
the  abyss  yawned  between  the  few  placed 
upon  the  steps  of  imaginary  civilisation,  and 
the  multitude  indolently  stretched  at  the 
base.  Hence  we  find  more  marked,  exag- 
gerated it  may  be  said,  many  good  qualities 
and  defects  of  the  Italian  nature  ;  redundant 
powers  of  expression,  of  imagination,  of 
thought,  to  which  it  is  difficult  for  acts  to 
correspond.  Sensual  existence  is  indulged 
and  excited  by  so  many  allurements ;  hence 
the  difficulties  of  inclining  men  of  such  quick 
intelligence,  so  versatile  in  will,  to  any  true 
attachment  and  respect.  Hence,  it  may  be 
concluded,  becomes  more  urgent  here  than 
elsewhere  the  necessity  for  bringing  powers 
and  action  into  equal  activity,  by  the  best 
political  institutions  ;  and  of  rendering  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  less  unfruitful,  and  con- 
sequently better  regulated,  better  satisfied, 
and  stronger.  To  provide  multiplicity  of 
occupations,  to  engage,  and,  .as  it  were, 
fatigue  men's  minds  by  a  variety  of  new  sub- 
jects, would  be  provident  policy.  But  the 
king  of  Naples,  does  he  think  of  his  duties 
or  his  dangers  V 
*         #         #         *  #  #.## 

Judging  at  random  we  should  imagine 
the  writer  to  be  a  native  of  some  pait  of  the 
dominions  governed  by  Charles  Albert, 
from  the  peculiar  vehemence  with  which 
that  prince  is  assailed.  We  extract  largely 
from  this  portion  of  the  work,  because  it 
shows  the  strong  working  of  the  free  Italian 
mind  against  one  who  certainly,  from  what- 
ever motives   is   immaterial,  betrayed   the 

*  Ferdinand  was  then  on  the  point  of  contract- 
ing a  marriage  with  an  Austrian  princess. 
vol.  xxn.  25 


cause  he  espoused  and  turned  traitor  to  his 
comrades.  It  would  be  idle  to  imagine 
Charles  Albert  a  convert ;  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment that  changed  his 'conduct  did  not 
attempt  to  assail  his  principles,  for  it  judged 
rightly  these  were  nothing  worth  ;  and  if 
the  convictions  of  a  previous  life  could  lead 
this  prince  to  republicanism,  what  can  be 
said  of  the  sudden  alteration  that  interest 
alone,  apparently,  we  might  say  demonstra- 
bly, effected  in  him.  Were  it  possible  that 
the  change  could  deserve  in  reality  the  name 
of  conviction,  it  could  not  be  admitted  as 
such  by  any  honourable  mind.  He  who 
stands  elevated,  as  a  ruler  and  guid^,  stands 
also  as  a  beacon  ;  and  if  there  is  precipita- 
tion and  inconsideraleness  in  his  conduct  to 
the  destruction  of  his  followers,  he  has  left 
him,  in  deserting  them,  no  choice  of  infamy 
itself,  but  only  an  alternative  of  the  mode 
of  that  infamy — a  traitor,  whether  persisting 
in,  or  abandoning  the  cause. 

•*  Piedmont. 

"  Charles  Albert  is  the  vilest  of  the  Italian 
princes,  if  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  worst 
evils  ;  if  he  does  not  fear  to  employ  in  civil 
matters  some  of  the  distinguished  men  of  his 
kingdom  (and  there  are  many)  ;  if  he  does 
not  recoil  from  some  degree  of  economical 
foresight ;  these  things,  which  in  other  times, 
and  done  by  another  man,  might  obtain  some 
gratitude,  cannot  efface  infamy  from  his 
forehead. 

u  If  he  allows  the  heartburnings  of  hu- 
miliated Genoa  to  ferment,  and  by  disregard 
increases  them  ;  if  he  does  not  think  of  giving 
better  laws  to  his  kingdom  ;  if  he  leaves  a 
free  field  to  Jesuitical  education  ;  if  his  gib- 
bets and  prisons  greatly  surpass  in  abomina- 
tion the  intricate  and  treacherous  policy 
that  has  disgraced  his  house,  dishonourable 
and  powerful  governors  of  an  honourable 
and  powerful  people,  none  can  wonder. — 
None  expected  better  fruit  from  such  a  tree. 
*  *  *  Charles  Albert,  the  beloved  brother 
of  all  legitimate  princes,  from  the  Bey  of 
Tunis  to  Nicholas;  Charles  Albert  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  had  other  bro- 
thers, other  allies :  and  with  royal  faith  and 
royal  courage  he  abandoned  them  and  expiat- 
ed his  fault  by  his  treachery ;  not  even  then 
convinced  of  having  made  sufficient  expiation, 
he  hastened  to  combat  the  stranger  with  the 
stranger,  to  sell  the  blood  of  his  own  people 
to  the  cause  so  lately  detested.  Seeing  the 
vision  of  the  throne  of  Italy  vanish,  he  clung 
with  desperation  to  the  throne  of  Sardinia. 
Timorous  under  the  popular  banner,  brave 
under  that  of  despots.  *  *  *  To  Charles 
Albert  the  kings  said,  '  Thou  wouldst  have 
a  throne  :  sell  us  thy  honour  ;  we  will  buy  it 
with  our  favour;'  and  to  Charles  Albert  this 
appeared  a  glorious  bargain." — vol.  i.  p.  43. 

"Italy  is  sufficiently  warned  to  dread 
him  as  a  giver  of  liberty,  both  by  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  taken  place,  and 
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by  the  inveterate  nature  of  kings.  Charles 
Albert  will  never  assume  the  mask  of  libe- 
rator till  he  sees  matters  desperate  for 
himself  and  his  fellows ;  when  Italy  no 
longer  has  need  of  him,  and  may  regard 
him  not  as  a  help,  but  as  a  hindrance. 
Let  this  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  friends 
of  Juke- warm  liberty  administered  in  the 
smallest  possible  doses ;  such  are  not 
wTanting  in  Italy." — vol.  i.  p.  44. 

'«  When  Charles  Albert  mounted  the 
throne  he  first  attempted  by  force,  and 
then  sued  for,  the  hopes  of  Italy  turned  on 
him  ;  and  many  thought  that  from  these 
heights  were  to  flow  the  waters  which 
should  fecundate  liberty  throughout  the 
land.  Providentially  Charles  Albert  dis- 
appointed those  hopes — thanks  to  his  own 
villanies  and  to  God  !  As  Italy  must  look 
chiefly  for  her  own  welfare  to  herself,  so 
each  portion  of  Italy  should  do  the  same. 
Contagion  may  be  imported,  health  is 
indigenous.  1  conceive  the  movement 
must  originate  in  one  part,  and  communi- 
cate itself  to  the  whole  mass ;  but  such 
part  should  be  prepared  and  fitted  for  the 
movement.  France  or  America,  as  well 
as  Piedmont,  may  be  the  occasion  of  Ve- 
netian freedom  ;  the  occasion,  not  the 
cause ;  and  if  not  nations,  think  whether 
kings." — vol.  ii.  p.  198. 

This,  however,  was  written  long  before 
Charles  Albert  was  induced  by  the  flou- 
rishing stale  of  his  dominions  to  take  10 
per  cent,  off  the  taxes  of  his  Continental 
provinces. 

We  offer  the  concluding  reflections  on 
Italy  :— 

'•He  who  despairs  of  Italy,  must  of  ne- 
cessity despair  of  all  the  human  race,  for 
ours  are  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Neither 
reason  nor  fact  bears  out  the  doctrine  of 
those  changes  in  which  nations  fall  never 
to  rise  again. 

11  Three  times  has  Italy  risen,  three  times 
has  she  fallen.  She  has  possessed  the 
civilisation  of  federated  mercantile  na- 
tions ;  she  has  possessed  the  glory  of  one 
sole  city  conqueress,  benefactress  and 
tyrant;  she  has  possessed  the  multiplied 
life  of  rival  republics ;  there  remains  to 
be  tried  the  existence  of  the  entire  nation, 
either  in  one  body  politic,  or  separated 
into  large  divisions  united  by  the  bonds 
of  federation.  Nations  fall  it  is  true,  but 
they  rise  again  to  move  in  a  wider  circle 
and  with  freer  motion.  All  will  rise  again. 
The  bright  sun  of  oriental  civilisation  has 
set,  but  the  new  day  of  true  creation  will 
begin  from  that  side.  England  will  fall, 
France  will  fall ;  thev  will  taste  the  lan- 
guor, the  ignominy,  the  scorn,  the  bitter- 
ness which  their  haughty  sons  cast  each 
day  upon  deserted  Italy;  but  they  will 
arise  new,  together  with  Italy,  greater  than 
before ;  and  from  their  own  calamities, 
they  will  learn  to  sympathize  with,  and  to 
assist  suffering. 


"  And  ye,  called  the  last  four  years,  or 
the  last  fifteen  years,  to  the  bitter  repast 
of  exile,  oh !  make  it  scorned  by  noble  ex- 
amples ;  and  if  wishes  and  words  may 
alone  be  granted  you  in  your  ill  fortune, 
be  those  words  lofty  and  those  wishes 
pure.  Give  not  to  proud  strangers  the 
spectacle  of  despairing  inertness  or  of  im- 
potent intrigue.  Suffer  with  dignity  ;  re- 
spect your  brothers  in  adversity;  imitate 
the  illustrious  among  these,  and  they  are 
Be  as  models  to  your 
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distant  countrymen;  make  your  enemies 
blush,  not  rejoice;  create  in  exile  an  Italy 
pure,  united,  tending  to  her  own  perfec- 
tion and  her  own  glory  by  the  force  of 
lofty  affections.  Without  affection  there 
is  no  society,  and  there  are  no  affections 
without  faith  in  common  principles. 

"We  should  lay  down  common  princi- 
ples then  for  Italian  and  European  society, 
or  leave  time  for  experience  to  point  them 
out;  or,  better  still,  return  to  those  already 
marked  and  then  abandoned.  On  these 
conditions  liberty  awaits  us,  not  sudden, 
I  believe,  but  sure.  Our  day  has  been 
dark ;  but  before  it  set,  the  sun,  suddenly 
illuminating  the  dreary  clouds,  shone  forth 
and  inundated  the  land  with  splendid  light 
Slowly  and  watchfully  in  sorrow  will  pass 
the  night,  but  the  new  day  will  arise  serene 
at  last,  and  will  shine  with  the  rays  of 
gladness,  if  not  upon  our  bowed  heads,  at 
least  upon  our  tombs.  And  our  sons 
looking  upon  them  will  say :  '  Here  rest 
those  who  have  fought  and  wept  for  us ; 
blessings  and  peace  be  with  their  sleep.'  " 

It  is  singular  that  this  deep  wail  over  the 
woes  of  a  nation,  and  virulence  against 
sovereign  power,  is  exactly  the  state  of 
every  country  in  Europe  where  the  Celtic 
race  is  widely  disseminated  and  predomi- 
nant. We  cannot  but  think  that  it  must  be 
some  inherent  fault,  the  eager  and  restless 
temperament  of  that  singular  family  of 
mankind,  that  contrasts  everywhere  so 
strongiy  with  the  descendants  of  other  peo- 
ples. In  all  instances  of  the  kind  there  is 
an  apparent  internal  check  to  civilisation 
beyond  a  certain  limit,  a  dislike  of  actual 
institutions;  a  love  of  change ;  a  spirit  of 
individual  disunion  ;  and  all  are  more  or 
less  in  actual  subjugation,  and  in  all  these 
cases  too  arising  from  an  inordinate  love  of 
freedom.  We  have  only  to  glance  at  the 
map:  the  Iberian  Celts  of  Spain  ;  the  Mile- 
sian Celts  of  Ireland  ;  the  Pictish  Celts  of 
Wales  and  Scotland;  the  Sarmatian  Celts 
of  Poland,  are  not  less  remarkable  than 
those  of  Italy,  for  the  qualities  we  have 
enumerated  as  common  to  the  original  fa- 
mily; from  all  which,  except  only  as  to 
subjugation,  the  Gallic  Celts  of  France  are 
not  exempt.  In  ancient  Italy  the  case  was 
strongly    exemplified,  where    every  other 
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race  sank  under  the  predominant  might  of 
Rome:  and  she,  the  sole  exception,  would 
probably  have  proved  the  strongest  instance, 
but  for  the  influence  exerted  over  her  by 
the  conquest  of  Greece.  The  arts  and 
civilisation  of  the  latter  were  transplanted 
and  cultivated  by  Rome,  but  flourished  only 
as  exotics  in  a  soil  evidently  foreign  to  their 
nature.  The  schemes  of  early  Rome  were 
immediate  conquests,  and  violence  towards 
her  neighbours;  the  Latins  would  have 
been  barbarians  had  not  the  Greeks  been 
their  slaves.  As  it  was,  the  dreams  of  Gre- 
cian imagination  expanded  the  closer  intel- 
lects and  sterner  aspirations  of  their  mas. 
ters,  and  acted  upon  their  spirit  only  by 
modification  and  expansion,  and  not  by 
essential  alteration.  The  restlessness  of 
fierce  daring  remained,  but  was  enlarged ; 
governments,  institutions,  arts,  and  sciences, 
all  were  tolerated  merely,  all  were  sub. 
mitted  to,  because  all  were  to  be  subser- 
vient to  the  energy  of  foreign  conquest  and 
dominion.  The  views  and  institutions  of 
Greece  were  adopted,  and  even  reflected, 
by  Rome ;  but  the  objects  of  the  two  nations 
were  essentially  distinct  and  different.  The 
aims  of  the  first  were  individual,  of  the  lat- 
ter universal;  the  Greek  sought  to  rule  his 
country,  the  Roman  to  rule  the  world. 

We  turn,  however,  from  political  considera- 
tions to  the  milder  duties  of  private  life  and 
feelings  ;  and  here  we  find  much  in  which 
we  can  cordially  coincide  with  our  author; 
though  the  incessant  declamatory  tone,  the 
first,  imperfect  efforts  at  a  loftier  style  of  com- 
position and  eloquence,  continually  awake  a 
doubt  that  these  excessively  fine  sentiments 
and  excessively  fine  language  are  but  a  holi- 
day guise,  an  ebullition  of  passions,  rather 
than  the  settled  convictions  that  actuate  the 
conduct  in  every-day  life.  From  these, 
nevertheless,  we  extract  largely,  as  indica- 
tions of  the  actual  reasoning  powers  and  do- 
mestic sense  of  Italy  at  this  day. 

"We  will  pass  in  review  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  city  and  the  country,  then  wo- 
man, queen  of  the  family  and  most  influ- 
ential instructress  of  man.  Thus  after 
having  examined  the  various  orders  of  so- 
ciety, coming  to  employments  and  profes- 
sions, we  will  consider  the  administrators 
of  power,  the  dispensers  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  ministers  of  religion;  finally,  dis- 
tinguishing men  according  to  their  opi- 
nions, we  will  speak  of  the  indifferent,  of 
those  attached  to  the  present,  and  of  the 
friends  of  a  new  order  of  things.  Treating 
this  wide  field,  we  beg  to  be  read  with  the 
same  love  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  with 
which  we  write.  If  our  words  appear  se- 
vere to  some,  we  ask  excuse  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  thing,  and  we  promise  the 


willing  retraction  of  any  error  which  can 
be  proved  to  us  an  error.  In  one  thing 
only  the  writer  does  not  fear  to  have  erred, 
and  that  is  the  most  important  of  all ;  that 
which  moves  him  to  speak,  that  which  is 
the  animating  principle  of  his  weary  life. 
I  fear  no  error  in  believing  that  to  Italy  and 
to  the  world,  peace  and  liberty  can  alone 
come  from  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  the  other  road  can  only  lead  to  use- 
less experiments  and  shameful  discord. 
Already  the  aversion  to  all  religion  begins 
to  appear  a  superstitious  folly,  already 
mockery  rebounds  against  the  mockers  of 
Christ,  already  every  sincere  faith  is  look- 
ed upon  as  a  respectable  thing  and  indis- 
pensable to  the  happiness  of  man;  already 
in  each  secret  fibre  of  the  human  being,  a 
name  vibrates,  and  persists  invincibly;  if 
repulsed  it  returns  and  makes  itself  felt 
more  sensibly  than  a  mere  name,  a  mere 
idea, — with  it  every  thing  is  lofty,  without 
it  every  thing  is  mean; — it  is  the  name  of 
God." 

There  is  truth  in  the  following,  but  to  de- 
claim is  far  easier  than  to  discover  a  remedy 
not  destructive  of  independence  of  spirit. 

"  THE  POOR. 

"  No,  God  never  created  this  smiling  sky 
of  Italy,  these  gentle  plains,  these  cheerful 
hills,  as  a  contrast  to  and  insult  upon  the 
miseries  of  man:  he  never  gave  to  the 
sons  of  Italy  minds  so  lively,  and  so  apt  for 
ail  good  impressions,  in  order  that  a  few 
lost  in  pride  should  revel  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  that  is  useful,  and  in  all  the  treasures 
of  the  beautiful,  while  the  many  should  lan- 
guish in  the  silence,  in  the  ignorance,  and 
the  solitude  of  poverty.  A  singleindividual 
suffering  from  the  want  of  necessaries, 
there  where  many  suffer  a  weary  satiety 
of  superfluity,  is  a  disgrace,  not  only  to 
those  in  power  but  to  the  whole  city.  Now 
if  the  youth  are  bred  up  by  thousands  to  a 
way  of  life  which  hardly  allows  them  to 
gain  a  subsistence,  still  less  to  obtain  any 
healthy  food  for  the  mind  ;  or  even  means 
of  becoming,  without  additional  misery, 
fathers  and  mothers ; — if  thousands  of  fe- 
males grow  up  without  any  other  portion 
than  early,  insidious,  and  rapidly  passing 
beauty  ;  to  whom  adolescence  brings  only 
tormenting  yearnings,  and  youth  only 
peril ;  for  whom  love  is  a  misfortune,  and 
the  title  of  mother  only  grief  and  suffering; 
all  may  see  that  such  a  state  cannot  last 
without  tremendous  danger." 

The  aristocracy  merely  of  wealth,  is  es- 
pecially obnoxious  to  the  preceding  observa- 
tions. 

"the  rich. 

"  Intellectual  culture  is  neglected  by  the 
greatest  number ;  the  fine  arts  become  a 
means  of  corruption,  when  not  administer- 
ing those  deep  impressions  which  con- 
dense a  whole  existence  into  a  sigh.     The 
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fountain  of  true,  that  is,  of  deep  enjoy, 
ment,  is  poisoned,  and  life  remains  one  te- 
dious search  after  pleasure,  which  still  re- 
cedes as  it  is  pursued — and  what  can  be 
more  miserable  than  those  pleasures, 
which,  like  rotten  weeds  upon  a  pond, 
float  on  the  minds  of  those  blessed  with  for- 
tune. They  know  not  how  to  alternate 
these  pleasures  with  wholesome  exertion ; 
they  know  not  how  to  direct  them  to  an 
aim  ;  they  know  not  how  to  answer  to  that 
voice  of  truth  which  pleasure  itself  awak- 
ens in  theheartof  man,  to  make  him  aware 
of  her  own  sublime  nature  ;  hence  the  tor- 
ment  which  renders  these  unhappy  beings 
more  miserable  than  the  poorest  wretch. 
****** 

11 1  know  no  innovations  more  dangerous 
than  those  suggested  by  mere  physical  ad- 
vantage, without  some  more  lofty  aim. 
Terrible,  more  than  a  hundred  tyrants,  ter- 
rible would  be  that  day,  in  which  the  Italian 
people  should  arise  to  fight,  not  for  the 
rights  of  their  own  souls,  not  for  the  happi- 
ness of  posterity  and  the  dignity  of  their 
own  brethren,  but  for  a  softer  bed  or  a  less 
hard  crust  of  bread.  1  call  him  a  conspira- 
tor, not  a  liberator,  who  barters  with  hun- 
ger or  with  the  avarice  of  a  people,  as  a 
seducer  makes  barter  of  the  helplessness 
of  innocent  beauty  ;  he  comes  to  the  peo- 
ple and  buys  patriotism  as  he  might  buy 
treason.  It  is  disgraceful  to  make  pecuni- 
ary advantage  the  medium  of  liberty,  to 
make  the  most  unchangeable  of  causes  de- 
pend upon  a  hope  so  often  fallacious,  to  en- 
deavour to  elevate  the  human  mind  by  the 
very  means  which  provide  its  pollution. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  great  to  say, — '  We 
areithe  martyrs,  not  the  venders  of  liberty ; 
to  her  name  we  have  consecrated  our 
whole  being,  because  we  know  no  name 
more  dear  or  venerable  after  that  of  God. 
True  liberty  brings  also  the  comforts  of 
life :  but  he  who  seeks  from  her  only  the 
comforts  of  life  may  despair  of  finding  even 
these.  And  when  we  speak  of  these  com- 
forts, it  is  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  our 
brethren  who  suffer,  for  our  aged  fathers, 
for  the  children  of  our  friends,  for  the 
mother  of  our  enemies,  if  indeed  among 
those  who  bear  the  name  of  Italians  we 
still  have  enemies:  could  each  of  us,  like 
the  divine  Redeemer,  collect  in  himself  the 
ignominy,  the  sufferings,  the  agonies  of 
the  human  race,  each  of  us  would  yearn  to 
redeem  the  miseries  of  all,  even  with  the 
cost  of  life.' 

"  These  words  are  awful,  yet  gentle  and 
worthy  of  Italians,  and  I  know  some  who 
could  utter  them  in  strength  and  lowliness 
of  soul,  but  they  are  few. 

"It  will  be  said  that  no  change  of  state 
can  ever  be  brought  about  by  a  nation 
all  heroes ;  that  with  lofty  leelings  are 
always  mixed  some  evil  passions ;  that 
the  generous  intentions  of  the  few  must 
suffice  to  direct  the  aim  of  the  many ;  that 
we  must  not  stop  to  consider  intentions 
when  the  effect  is  good. 


''  This  is  in  part  most  false  and  detesta- 
ble, in  part  true  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
most  fortunate  revolutions  have  been  ush- 
ered in  by  the  most  upright  intentions ;  that 
even  the  lowest  populace,  in  taking  arms, 
have  known  how7  to  die  for  something  no- 
bler than  a  piece  of  silver  or  a  loaf  of 
bread,  for  even  the  lowest  populace  have 
souls  capable  of  sublime  inspirations." 

The  next  subject,  like  the  preceding,  af- 
fords ample  room  for  declamation  in  all 
ages  ;  but  there  is  some  novelty  and  interest 
in  the  views  taken  by  our  author,  as  well 
as  much  folly,  inconsideration,  and  imprac- 
ticability. 

U  WOMAN. 

"Families  are  the  foundation  and  guard 
of  the  social  state.  Now  in  Italy,  as  else- 
where, the  families  of  the  poor  are  the 
most  virtuous,  and  this  confirms  w7hat  we 
have  already  said,  that  our  hope  is  in  the 
people. 

''What  the  generality  of  mothers  among 
the  rich  are,  the  effects  prove  :  devoured 
by  the  demon  of  ennui,  slaves  to  appear- 
ance, slaves  to  human  prejudice,  slaves  to 
foreign  fashions,  in  dress,  in  food,  in  lan- 
guage :  unfit  to  find  in  lofty  thoughts  a  di- 
version from  their  own  misery  ;  apt  only 
to  weaken  the  minds  of  the  miserable  be- 
ings, incapable  of  pity,  who  surround  her. 
And  is  this  woman,  the  mistress  of  all 
gentle  thoughts,  the  angel  of  consolation, 
she  who  reveals  to  man  the  secrets  of  his 
own  soul?  She  on  whom  depends  the 
peace  of  our  existence,  the  destiny  of  our 
sons? 

"All  are  not  such  as  I  have  described, 
and  less  so  in  Italy  than  in  France  ;  but 
still  there  are  too  many,  and  they  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  attract  most  notice,  and 
whose  example  is  most  contagious  ;  those 
who  move  in  the  narrow  circle  called 
high  life,  on  the  motions  of  which  it  is  sup- 
posed the  fate  of  nations  depends.  They 
think  indeed  sometimes  of  liberty,  and 
prattle  of  it;  and  they  present  as  harbin- 
gers of  liberty,  illness,  vanity,  affectation 
of  ill,  weakness  of  body,  of  will,  and  of 
thought.  They  talk  of  liberty  and  live  in 
the  midst  of  balls  and  intrigues. 

"  While  thousands  languish,  w7hile  the 
present  lours,  and  even  lightnings  gleam 
the  darkness  of  the  future  ;  do  they  find 
a  tear  for  so  much  suffering  ?  In  them, 
the  love  of  change  is  a  foreign  fashion, 
and  they  dream  of  liberty  as  of  a  diversion 
to  their  present  ennui,  as  an  incitement  to 
pleasures. 

"  If  the  despots  were  to  say  to  the  great- 
est number  of  those  who  thus  dream  of 
liberty, — 'Ye  ask  for  liberty?  Ye  shall 
have  it  on  one  condition :  no  more  wanton 
luxury,  no  more  stupid  parties,  no  daily 
theatre.  The  richest  and  the  most  deli- 
cate amongst  you  shall  mark  each  hour 
by  some  useful  work,  shall  bring  up  her 
own   children,    shall  take  charge  of  her 
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household  cares  ;  she  shall  seek  out  the 
poor  as  now  she  seeks  out  amusements  ; 
she  shall  benefit  them  not  only  by  giving 
them  food,  but  by  improving  them  ;  she 
shall  benefit  by  holding  them  in  esteem. 
She  shall  alternately  inhabit  town  and 
country  ;  her  duties  fulfilled,  she  shall  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  of  her  own  rights  ; 
she  shall  exercise  these,  and  teach  them 
in  her  own  family  ;  and  the  rights  of  the 
poor,  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  ignorant, 
these  too  she  shall  defend.'  ....  If 
thus  spoke  the  despots,  what  would  be 
your  answer? 

*  *  *  * 

"Jn  the  present  day,  marriage  portions, 
and  the  dread  of  the  devouring  expenses 
of  married  life  render  early  marriages 
impossible  ;  or  else  they  take  place  too 
early,  inconsiderately,  aud  unconsecrated 
by  the  paternal  benediction  or  maternal 
example. 

''Unschooled  in  their  reciprocal  duties 
and  rights,  the  unfortunate  couple  find 
themselves  yoked  together,  not  knowing 
how,  or  to  what  end.  Oh  !  the  torments, 
the  suspicions,  the  misery,  the  new  pas- 
sions that  arise  in  the  unsatisfied  mind  ; 
that  render  their  days  stormy,  their  nights 
full  of  despair;  that  darken  their  future 
days,  making  every  amusement  a  source 
of  new  bitterness  ;  and,  what  the  existence 
of  misery  could  not  do,  teaching  them  to 
convert  unhappiness  into  a  habit,  and  the 
agitation  of  resentment  into  the  fixed  cha- 
racter of  the  mind.  Oh !  who  can  utter 
the  miseries  which  both  for  men  and  wo- 
men are  prepared  by  a  desultory  impro- 
vident education,  which  teaches  us  neither 
to  be  free  with  dignity,  nor  to  be  slaves 
with  tranquillity. 

"In  family  ties  consists  public  weal.  So 
long  as  woman  continues  to  be  at  once 
slave  and  tyrant,  not  only  princes  but 
citizens  will  be  at  once  slaves  and  tyrants; 
for  if  the  evils,  tyranny  and  servitude,  were 
not  mingled  and  blended  together,  and  if 
the  governors  and  the  governed  did  not 
partake  of  both,  these  ills  could  not  be 
so  tenacious  as  they  are.  If  subjects  did 
not  take  a  delight  in  domineering  over 
and  despising  their  equals,  they  would 
not  with  such  cowardice  be  trampled  upon 
by  kings.  Woman,  we  repeat,  is  one  of 
the  roots  of  slavery  ;  if  in  families  the  old, 
and  yet  ever  new  precepts  of  love,  be  not 
fulfilled,  liberty  can  only  add  license  to 
animosities,  a  new  force  to  the  spirit  of  de- 
struction. 

"Then  where  minds  are  not  fitted  to  the 
charge  of  domestic  cares,  every  other 
charge  which  is  superadded  finds  them 
harassed  and  ineffective.  Unfit  to  govern 
himself,  how  can  man  give  a  rational  edu- 
cation to  his  children"?  and  woman,  de- 
voured by  unutterable  and  ill-endured  sor- 
rows, how  can  woman  diffuse  serenity 
over  her  family,  instil  fearless  and  noble 
sincerity,  and  promoteattachments  neither 
submissive  nor  overwhelming  1  How  shall 


her  children  have  that  wisdom  which 
alone  makes  men  and  republics  great — 
the  wisdom  of  the  heart]  Let  us  weep 
over  the  ills  of  this  most  unhappy  being, 
for  they  are  our  own ;  let  us  weep  over 
their  desperate  and  uneasy  resignation, 
for  it  is  like  the  impotent  disquiet,  the  com- 
pulsory, factitious  peace  of  Italy. 

*  *  *  „ 

"The  relations  which  exist  between  the 
child  and  the  adult,  between  man  and  wo- 
man, between  master  and  servant, between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  are  all  tyrannical. 
The  weak  in  age,  in  sex,  in  station,  in  for- 
tune, are  ever  oppressed  and  subdued,  and 
therefore  ever  rebellious.  It  is  not  enough 
to  change  political  forms ;  we  must  re- 
generate education,  marriage,  families, 
municipalities.  We  must  provide  that  no 
one  shall  think  his  or  herself  stronger  than 
the  other  ;  that  the  child,  the  beggar,  the 
scullion,  the  old  woman,  the  guilty  wife,  all 
shall  have  their  rights.     This  is  liberty,  all 

the  rest  is  smoke. 

*  *  *  * 

"  From  woman  will  always  arise  either 
great  impediments  or  great  assistance  to 
freedom.  Woman  in  Italy,  capable  of  in- 
spiration, prompt  to  obey,  prompt  to  com- 
mand on  proper  occasion,  is  a  guarantee 
for  us  of  a  fate  less  hard.  Even  where 
men  are  most  spoiled,  most  weak,  women 
are  less  spoiled,  less  weak,  than  they.  But 
imperfect  and  ill-adapted  instruction  giv- 
en to  women  in  Italy,  is  often  an  incitement 
to  ill. 

"They  feed  body  and  mind  with  song 
and  dance,  desultory  reading,  and  delicate 
indolence :  they  make  a  boast  of  weak- 
ness of  mind,  and  a  pleasure  of  suscepti- 
bility to  the  slightest  annoyance,  while 
they  heed  not  the  real  ills  of  their  country, 
their  husbands,  their  sons,  or  their  own 
hearts.  Let  them  have  less  music,  less 
dancing  ;  let  them  avoid  schools  and  con- 
vents; let  them  communicate  with  their 
equals,  with  the  lower  classes,  in  the 
presence  of  their  own  family;  let  them 
learn  and  love  many  things  and  many 
reasons  with  a  pure  and  innocent  love  ; 
let  the  hours  of  women  be  filled  with  oc- 
cupation, and  distributed  for  various  stu- 
dies ;  let  them  learn  and  understand 
household  cares ;  and  let  no  ranks  dis- 
dain the  very  lowest  of  those  cares,  for  no 
rank  is  free  from  the  wants  which  are  sat- 
isfied by  those  cares,  and  it  is  requisite  to 
know  the  use  of  the  needle.  Let  them  have 
sober  reading,  and  the  elements  of  those 
natural  sciences  which  are  most  suitable 
to  women ;  modest  gymnastic  exercises, 
games  such  as  excite  the  mind  to  address ; 
all  things,  in  short,  tending  to  one  aim,  but 
without  letting  that  aim  appear  ever  in 
view,  or  exercise  a  despotic  sway. 

*'  Let  them  all  have  an  occupation  by 
which  they  can  earn  their  livelihood  ;  let 
them  turn  to  some  of  the  most  easy  trades, 
and  let  them  hasten  the  time  when  woman 
shall  be  able  to  live  independent  of  man, 
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and  treat  him  as  an  equal ;  when  she  will 
give  up  to  him  from  love,  from  reason,  or 
from  duty,  not  from  the  influence  of  unjust 
law  or  mere  necessity;  when,  in  many  of- 
fices of  private  and  public  life,  woman  may 
take  the  place  of  man,  and  be  to  him  a 
helpmate  and  a  friend,  in  the  full  extent  of 
that  most  exalted  word;  when  the  time 
alone,  and  not  the  means,  shall  be  wanting 
to  her  good  works. 

*  *  *  * 

"Women  who  bring  up  citizens,  who 
lead  states,  who  can  read,  and  think,  and 
pray  ;  who  have  duties  and  rights, — wo- 
men, even  they  will  become  one  day  elect- 
ors of  deputies,  and  not  only  electors,  but 
elected ;  in  every  municipal  council,  in 
every  provincial  and  national  assembly, 
will  sit  at  least  one  woman.  This  appears 
now  a  thing  ridiculous  to  propose,  so  well 
do  most  freemen  understand  liberty." 

We  cannot  but  pause  a  moment  in  the 
midst  of  these  fantastic  tirades  10  point  out 
to  the  reader  some  circumstances  that 
strongly  impress  us  during  the  perusal.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  all  the  professors  of 
liberalism  show  themselves  its  converts  only 
so  far  as  consists  in  claiming  from  their  op- 
ponents the  utmost  latitude  of  thought  and 
expression  in  favour  of  theories,  and  against 
all  existing  institutions  ;  and  in  making,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  allowance  whatever  for 
the  opinions  of  their  opponents  in  return.  A 
liberal,  of  course,  hates  his  own  sovereign 
most  of  all ;  but  he  hates  all  others  by 
sympathy,  though  in  minor  degree  ;  and 
every  thing  like  rule  and  order  is  so  obnox- 
ious to  him,  that  all  persons,  however  inno- 
cent of  the  acts  themselves,  yet  if  placed 
even  in  the  connection  of  relationship  or 
marriage  with  their  rulers,  must  of  necessity 
be  vilified ;  and  this  the  more,  in  proportion 
as  their  sex  or  conduct  renders  the  outrage 
more  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  the  common  sense  of  the  world  at 
large.  Exactly  as  all  decency  in  England 
is  disgusted  with  the  wanton  abuse  by  a  no- 
torious pauper-fed  libeller  of  a  military  chief 
whose  laurels  might  bar  even  the  lightning, 
if  it  came  from  heaven,  and  whose  worth 
and  integrity  of  principle  are  acknowledged 
and  prized  by  all  but  the  basest,  who  envy 
a  renown  they  cannot  imitate  ;  so  our  Italian 
reformer  of  morals  and  proprieties  includes 
in  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  country  a  diatribe 
against  one  individual  for  the  serious  crime 
of  being  a  woman,  or  an  empress  ;  we  can- 
not tell  which.  Of  what  avail,  we  would 
fain  ask,  are  these  sublime  sentimentalities, 
so  novel  to  nature  and  to  society  that  in  the 
nineteenth  century  they  require  a  formal 
announcement  to  the  world  at  large,  if,  after 
all,  they  are  not  reducible   to   practice  by 


their  very  preacher,  in  the  common  form  of 
decent  forbearance  ? 

Admitting  even  that  the  then  reigning 
sovereign  of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh  was 
the  worst  of  tyrants,  (which  the  writer,  as 
we  shall  see  immediately,  does  not  venture 
to  affirm,)  this  chivalrous  champion  of  wo- 
mankind does  not  hesitate  to  stigmatise  his 
empress  for  the  formal  crimes  of  dancing 
well  and  using  a  looking-glass  !  (vol.  i.  p. 
46).  Reform,  we  learn,  is  proceeding  only 
by  instalments,  but  what  a  happy  moment 
will  it  be  for  regenerate  Europe  when  the 
fair  sex  shall  dispense  with  the  duties  of  the 
toilette,  become  iconoclasts  of  mirrored 
images,  and  imitate  "  the  great  unwashed,'7 
in  just  abhorrence  of  a  candid  reflection  of 
their  own  faces. 

But  the  political  conduct  of  Austria  is, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  so  bad  that  he  can 
say  but  little  about  it  :  and  with  what  he 
has  said  upon  the  subject  it  is  just  possible 
the  Austrian  Government  might  continue  to 
exist,  especially  as  our  author  puts  forth  this 
notable  proposition  against  the  (late)  empe- 
ror Francis,  "  He  was  the  greatest  of  op- 
pressors because  he  was  the  least."  We 
shall  not  stop  to  scrutinize  this  sagacious 
assertion,  because  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty 
to  explain  what  we  do  not  understand  ;  and 
because  we  think  it,  like  Sir  Lucius  O'- 
Trigger's  quarrel,  "  very  pretty  as  it  stands, 
and  any  explanation  would  but  spoil  it." 
Some  attempts,  it  is  true,  are  made  by  the 
author  to  define  his  meaning,  doubtless  from 
the  very  natural  misgivings  of  his  own  mind: 
but  these  we  pass  over.  We  merely  sug- 
gest, however,  that  the  idea  itself  is  not 
original,  but  simply  a  translation  from  the 
well-known  line  in  an  English  tragedy, — 

"My  wound  is  great,  because  it  is  so  small," 

to  which  the   Duke  of  Buckingham  sub- 
joined impromptu, 

li  Then  it  were  greater,  were  it  none  at  all." 

"  EDUCATION. 

u  In  education  is  all  our  hope  :  among  so 
many  painful  spectacles  there  is  one  com- 
fort ;  the  anxiety  with  which  on  all  sides 
schools  are  multiplied,  new  methods  are 
tried,  and  books  on  education  are  read.  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  instruc- 
tion and  education,  and  sometimes  the  ad- 
vance of  the  one  injures  the  other;  there  is 
an  ignorance  happier,  purer,  more  refined  ; 
possessing  more  strength  than  knowledge 
when  this  is  incomplete,  conceited,  and  licen- 
tious. 

*  *  * 

"Instruction  should  be  open  to  all,  but 
forced  upon  none  ;  it  should  be  open  to  the 
poor,  to  orphans,  to  the  illegitimate.  To 
orphans  society  should  furnish  a  guardian; 
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to  the  illegitimate  child  a  guardian  and  a 
name ;  he  should  be  made  in  all  respects 
equal  to  others,  if  afterwards  his  discoverer, 
his  parent,  let  him  have  his  share  of  the  in- 
heritance as  if  he  were  legitimate,  until  the 
rights  of  inheritance  become  by  new  laws 
better  adapted  to  Christian  truth.  A  father 
w  ho  by  concealing  the  existence  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  should  have  cheated  a  third  party 
into  any  contract  whatever,  should  be  pun- 
ished as  for  a  fraud." 

"  on  duty. 

,c  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  find  one  prin- 
ciple from  which  should  be  derived  the  rea- 
son of  all  things  good  and  profitable  to  us  as 
individuals  and  as  citizens  ;  a  principle 
which  in  its  simplicity  should  comprehend 
the  true  spirit  and  the  best  effects  of  force, 
necessity,  justice, and  love;  and  should  only 
afford  to  them  moral  land-marks,  surer  gua- 
rantees, and  a  more  stable  foundation-  Let 
us  not  seek  for  this  in  abstruse  theories,  and 
we  shall  perhaps  find  it  more  easily.  We 
have  it  in  the  invincible  love  of  self,  which 
is  ever  confirmed  by  human  actions  and 
human  thoughts,  even  the  most  mischievous 
and  most  guilty  ;  this  innate  love  of  self 
leads  man  incessantly  to  seek  his  own  good, 
and  he  finds  it  in  the  simple  exercise  of  his 
moral,  intellectual,  and  corporeal  faculties. 

"  From  this  love  spring  our  inclinations 
and  our  wants  ;  and  of  this  exercise  of  these 
faculties,  if  immoderate,  spring  vexations, 
griefs,  remorse,  discord,  war,  and  death 
painful  and  dreaded  ;  if  on  the  contrary 
moderate,  spring  pleasures,  joy,  peace,  and 
the  hope  of  all  greater  blessings.  The  mod- 
erate exercise  of  these  faculties  conduces  to 
their  own  perfection  ;  their  immoderate  ex- 
ercise degrades  and  weakens  them.  If  one 
faculty  is  exercised  beyond  its  due  propor- 
tion, all  the  rest  are  injured  by  it ;  if  exer- 
cised within  its  proper  limits,  the  rest  are 
benefited.  There  is  therefore  no  real  love 
of  self  without  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of 
the  individual,  nor  any  complete  exercise  of 
the  faculties  without  order  and  without  har- 
mony. 

*  *  * 

"  And  now  then  the  useful  is  become  duty. 
The  angelic  soul  of  Fenelon  on  one  hand 
confounds  self-love  with  love  of  self;  on  the 
other,  Helvetius  and  Bentham  have  poured 
out  but  few  spare  drops  of  the  mystic  cup  of 
human  happiness,  or,  stirring  it  rudely,  they 
have  shown  us  only  the  dregs.  Yes,  truly, 
the  useful  has  its  share  in  all  human  attach- 
ments, all  human  actions  ;  yes,  all  human 
calculations  resolve  themselves  into  calcula- 
tions of  utility  ;  but  this  utility  is  ihe  most 
rigid  of  all  legislators  ;  it  is  not  mere  mate- 
rial utility,  and  out  of  material  benefits 
themselves  it  comes  forth  most  immaterial, 
and  therefore  most  true ;  it  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  its  ultimate  effects,  but  in  its  own  deep 
cause  and  source. 

u  Helvetius  and  Bentham  have  prostituted 
in  vile  language  the  two  most  pure  truths. 


Truly  did  Homer  distinguish  between  the 

language  of  gods  and  the  language  of  men. 
*  *  * 

*{  The  origin  of  duty  is  an  invincible  in- 
stinct of  nature  ;  from  duty  right  is  generat- 
ed and  branches  forth. 

*  ¥  * 

*  He  who  neglects  a  duty  loses  a  right." 

Like  the  foregoing,  the  following  pas- 
sages abound  in  attempts  at  truth  and  lapses 
into  error :  whatever  his  objects  and  talents, 
power  of  judgment  and  calm  reasoning  are 
assuredly  not  the  author's  forte. 

" THE   NATURE  OF  GOVERNMENTS. 

"  When  Filangeri  affirms  the  conservative 
principle  to  be  the  aim  of  government,  he  is 
mistaken.  All  governments,  even  with- 
out the  efforts  of  men,  by  the  mere  slow 
operations  of  time,  fall  and  crumble  away, 
and  it  is  fitting  to  innovate  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Their  aim  should  be,  not  their 
own  preservation,  but  the  perfection  of  the 
human  race.  To  attempt  nothing  new  is 
flagrant  injustice  :  and  republics  may  sin 
in  this  way  no  less  than  monarchies.  Every 
mode  of  government,  where  political  acute- 
ness  must  stand,  like  a  rope-dancer,  upon 
the  equilibrium  of  power,  with  one  rank 
opposed  to  another; — by  which  means  it  is 
supposed  the  state  will  be  maintained  : — all 
such  governments  will  either  languish  impo- 
tent of  all  good,  or  will  be  agitated  by  aim- 
less discord." 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  following  sage  remarks  are  but  a 
crude  adoption  of  our  late  New-Lanark 
teacher's  doctrines. 

"  In  this  respect  of  all  rights,  civil  or  poli- 
tical, of  property  or  monarchical  authority, 
evil  does  not  grow  out  of  change  itself  so 
much  as  out  of  the  manner,  the  time  of  the 
change,  or  the  intention  of  those  who  bring 
it  about.  To  dispossess  proprietors,  as  in 
the  French  or  the  Portuguese  revolutions  in 
Asia,  is  a  sin.  Christianity,  as  it  has  already 
destroyed  slavery,  so  it  will  gradually  des- 
troy property,  the  last  hold  of  slavery  ;  but 
human  violence  will  only  heap  ruins,  and 
render  slavery  more  insupportable  because 
more  sensibly  felt.    Take  not  away  rights 

from  the  few,  but  extend  them  to  the  many. 

***** 

Cl  Capital,  enjoyment,  strength,  and  lives 
are  wasted  to  an  immense  amount,  through 
the  prejudice  which  considers  property  as 
an  individual  right. 

"  For  instance,  were  many  sufficient  store- 
houses situated  contiguously  or  in  one  build- 
ing, it  would  save  materials,  firing,  space, 
tools,  and  persons  employed  in  the  care  of 
the  goods  ;  commercial  associations  would 
spare  middle-men,  agents,  travelling  clerks, 
and  various  apparatus  of  business  ;  so  on  in 
every  thing.  By  association,  each  indivi- 
dual, relieved  of  many  and  most  pressing 
cares,  would  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
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developing  his  own  faculties ;  he  would  do 
more ;  he  would  learn  more  ;  and  many 
occupations,  labours,  and  offices,  which 
now  consume  the  entire  life  of  certain  ranks, 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  co-operating 
works  of  all  hands  in  a  few  spare  moments. 
In  this  alternation  and  community  of  occu- 
pation, women  would  have  their  share,  and 
a  large  one.  For  the  real  regeneration  of  na- 
tions, it  is  necessary  that  all  present  riches 
change  their  present  possessors,  not  by  ra- 
pine or  confiscation,  by  gift  or  any  other 
gratuitous  mode,  but  by  industry  and  enter- 
prize. 

'*  Suffering  and  the  perpetual  goading  of 
calamity,  will  never  diminish,  till  men,  rais- 
ing their  eyes  from  their  own  miseries,  turn 
them  to  God,  reverencing  him,  and  look- 
ing to  him  alone  for  peace,  strength, 
and  glory  *  *  *  With 

religion  will  arise  men  thinking  and  saying 
and  doing  great  things ;  with  religion  will 
arise  new  principles,  and  means  of  easy  and 
perfect  government." 

We  do  not  profess  to  understand  all  or  much 
of  the  following  ;  but  it  shows  the  writer 
earnest  and  honest,  however  enthusiastic 
and  mistaken. 

"  Future  pontiffs  will  find,  or  will  assist  to 
form  religions,  not  material  and  full  of  show, 
decked  in  gold  and  silver,   but  full  of  the  I 
adoration  of  the  spirit  ;  this  will  be  truly  the  I 
Catholic  religion,  living  and  giving  life,  an 
expansive  not  a  compressing  power ;  a  thing  I 
unimaginable  to  us,   degraded  and  become  I 
impotent  to  understand,  not  only  the  future ; 
but  the  past.    Rather  than  extend  our  hand  j 
to  the  veil  which  covers  the  future,  and  rend  I 
it  with  the  weak  points  of  our  systems,  it  be- ' 
comes  us  to  reverence  this  mystery  as  a  pro-  j 
vident  law,  a  source  of  enjoyment.    This  un-  ( 
defined  atmosphere,  in  which  float  the  germs , 
of  so  many  things  yet  unknown,  has  some- j 
thing  of  the  awfulness  of  infinity  ;  it  allows  | 
the  mind  to  breathe  more  at  large,  and  leaves 
a  wider  fifld  of  human  creation,  for  truly 
desire  is  creation.    Sure  am  I  that   the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  in  its  essence,  will  never  be 
destructive  of  the  new  liberty  of  nations  ;  it 
will,  on  the    contrary,    assist  to  establish 

them. 

***** 

"Propose  to  yourselves  as  examples,  the 
new  things  attempted  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  of  the  early  popes  and  bishops,  and 
wise  men  ;  bring  back  some  things  to  their 
pristine  simplicity  ;  add  other  and  ever  new 
ones,  which  shall  answer  to  the  ever-press- 
ing wants  of  innovation,  of  the  age  ;  turn  and 
direct  them  to  good  ends.  Endeavour  not 
reforms — reform  is  a  poor  word — but  the 
renovation  of  the  intimate  essence  of  exist- 
ence, and  a  daily  and  uninterrupted  renewal 
of  life.  New  truth,  if  we  consider  rightly,  is  a 
truly  Catholic  thing  ;  error  on  the  other 
hand  is  a  thing  ever  old,  and  heresy  ever 
mouldy  :  error  is  the  rind  of  new  truths,  but 
the  rind  does  not  itself  yield  fruit :  truth  is  an 


eternal  root,  ever  fruitful,  ever  bringing  forth 
new  flowers  new  fruits.  Variety  in  uni- 
ty affords  both  truth  and  beauty  ;  variety 
without  unity  is  rottenness  and  death ;  take 
away  unity,  and  not  only  ten,  but  even  four 
elements,  cannot  hold  together.  Before  the 
existence  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  after 
the  birth  of  the  sects  which  hrve  divided  it, 
human  nature  has  been  capable  of  great 
efforts  in  proportion  as  it  has  had  strength 
of  belief,  and  accordance  in  faith.  Sects, 
even  though  not  Catholic,  have  lasted,  inso- 
much as  they  have  had  something  of  a 
Catholic  principle  in  them.  Something  of  a 
Catholic  principle  made  the  grandeur  of 
the  East,  ofEtruria,  of  Greece,  of  the  Roman 
republic. 

"  Union  of  faith  in  things  human  and  di- 
vine is  a  necessary  condition  for  erecting  or 
understanding  great  things  ;  this  is  the  germ 
enfolding  all  human  destinies. 

*  *  *  jji  * 

-  The  stream  of  ages  will  not  roll  back ; 
the  world  wants  a  new  state  of  things,  and 
seeks  for  it ;  and  never  have  the  yearnings 
of  all  humanity  been  vain,  nor  ever  will  they 
be.  The  world  wants  a  new  state  of  things, 
but  not  a  new  faith." 

We  must  conclude  by  turning  from  these 
flimsy  speculations,  and  taking  a  single  ex- 
tract from  a  humbler  subject,  on  which  it 
will  be  seen,  as  in  most  others  we  have  se- 
lected, that  the  writer's  ignorance  is  at  least 
equalled  by  his  presumption.  The  "sacred 
science"  of  diplomacy  is  thus  unceremoni- 
ously handled,  and  begins  with  this  auspi- 
cious eulogy : 

"  Mercury  was  the  god  of  ambassadors  and 
thieves ;  that  which  bears  the  barbarian  name 
of  diplomacy  was  an  invention  of  the  stupid 
limes  of  tyrannical  cunning,  It  commenced 
with  the  17th  century,  when  ardent  injustice 
destroyed  shame ;  when  the  last  images  and 
memories  of  liberty  perished  from  the  face 
of  Europe. 

"The  diplomacy  of  feeble  governments  is 
composed  of  boasts  and  entreaties  ;  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  strong  is  composed  of  complaints 
and  counsels ;  effectuation  by  threats,  or  else 
spontaneous  confessions  of  weakness. 

"  The  diplomacy  of  Italian  revolutions,  if 
it  is  desirable  to  avoid  appearing  abject  im- 
itators of  the  acts  of  princes,  must  be  boasts : 
and  the  boasts  of  the  powerless  are  ridicu- 
lous. Hence  the  revolutionists  must  have  no 
diplomacy,  for  theirs  cannot  be  held  in 
honour." 

This  profound  remark  of  the  new  race  of 
Italian  statesmen,  is  illustrated  further  by 
the  following  eximple ;  rather  singular,  we 
would  observe,  as  cases  in  point : 

<k  France,  when  she  effected  any  thing, 
had  no  diplomacy  ;  and  Napoleon  sunk  down 
to  diplomacy  only  when  his  power  was  on 
the  wane." 

We  need  not,  probably*  pursue  further  a 
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topic  so  utterly  misunderstood,  and  conse- 
quently so  ill  treated  :  if  relations  are  not 
to  be  maintained,  nor  a  medium  of  authentic 
explanations  and  concert  in  action  preserved, 
war  and  despotism  must  be,  even  more  than 
now,  the  lot  of  humanity. 

Our  readers  will  probably  agree  with  us, 
that  the  writer  of  these  volumes  has  done 
wisely  to  hide  his  name,  if  he  has  any  regard 
for  rational  reputation.  It  is  not  the  mere 
talent  of  fluent  declamation  that  can  make 
a  patriot  into  a  statesman  ;  and  the  Italian 
states  will  have  little  to  fear  from  reasoners 
so  feeble,  so  verbose,  and  extravagant.  Yet 
such,  in  every  country,  are  the  men  who 
would  fain  overturn  establishments,  to  set  up 
theories,  without  bestowing  a  thought  upon 
their  practicability ! 

The  author's  style  is  good  ;  we  wish  we 
could  say  as  much  of  his  work ;  but  he  is 
evidently  very  young. 


Art.  VI. — Schiller's  Flucht  von  Stuttgart 
und  Avfenthalt  in  Manheim  von  1782  bis 
1785.  (Schiller's  Flight  from  Stuttgard 
and  Residence  at  Manheim,  from  1782  to 
1785.)  Stuttgard  and  Augsburg.  J,  G. 
Cotta.     12mo.     1836. 

Until  lately  the  biography  of  Schiller  has 
been  written  with  a  disregard  to  facts,  re- 
markable even  in  Germany,  where  this  de- 
partment of  literature  is  singularly  barren. 
— The  learned  of  that  country,  who  have 
searched  with  great  success  into  the  records 
of  the  earliest  and  remotest  nations,  and  who 
also,  with  equal  diligence  and  acuteness,  de- 
velope  in  their  works  on  abstract  subjects 
the  hidden  springs  of  human  actions,  yet 
strangely  disregard  the  lives  and  characters 
of  illustrious  men  of  all  classes,  although  the 
career  of  these  rarely  fails  to  furnish  philo- 
sophical history  with  some  of  its  best  analo- 
gies and  surest  lights.  The  memoirs  of  the 
French  have  no  parallel  among  their  neigh- 
bours beyond  the  Rhine;  and  the  biogra- 
phies published  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  which  are  already  numerous,  and 
highly  interesting,  suggest,  perhaps,  the  true 
reason  of  the  deficiency  we  are  remarking. 
It  probably  springs  from  the  political  inac- 
tivity of  the  Germans.  The  spirit  of  con- 
quest in  France,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom 
in  America,  have  called  into  action  a  vast 
variety  of  individuals ;  and  the  public  of 
both  countries  find  in  their  history  materials 
of  the  createst  interest.  In  Germany,  with 
the  stimulus  of  active  life  absolutely  wanting, 
vol.  xxu.  20 


it  is  not  surprising  then  that  the  same  inter- 
est should  not  be  felt,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  materials  of  their  history  should  be  less 
regarded. 

In  the  case  of  Schiller,  the  paucity  of  true 
details  published  concerning  his  life  has  led 
to  capital  errors  upon  its  most  remarkable 
periods ;  and  although  the  noble  character 
and  fine  genius  of  this  eminent  man  have 
long  been  well  appreciated  by  both  his  own 
countrymen  and  foreigners,  it  is  only  now 
that  many  particulars  regarding  him  are  be- 
ginning to  be  correctly  known,  and  they  are 
such  as  must  necessarily  elevate  him  still 
higher  in  public  estimation. 

A  few  extracts,  to  be  taken  presently, 
from  Mr.  Carlyle's  able  memoir  of  Schiller, 
will  show  the  extraordinary  inaccuracy  of 
all  the  former  narratives  which  that  zealous 
and  enlightened  biographer  consulted. 

Although  the  first  years  of  Schiller's 
childhood  were  passed  without  much  instruc- 
tion, for  he  was  delicate,  and  his  mother  de- 
voted herself  exclusively  to  the  care  of  his 
health,  he  soon  mode  up  for  this  small  por- 
tion of  lost  time.  In  his  sixth  ypar  he  began 
to  learn  reading,  writing,  Latin  and  Greek ; 
and  at  this  period  he  is  known  to  have  exhib- 
ited poetical  and  oratorical  talents,  even  in 
his  amusements.  In  his  ninth  year,  (1768,) 
Hebrew  was  added  to  his  studies,  to  qualify 
him  for  the  Church,  which  he  had  chosen  as 
a  profession  :  and  in  the  period  from  1769 
to  1772  he  passed  three  examinations  in 
theology  exceedingly  well.  His  studies  were 
somewhat  interrupted  by  the  effects  of  a  too 
rapid  growth  upon  a  feeble  constitution ;  but 
as  his  health  improved  he  applied  again  so 
earnestly  to  his  books,  that  his  masters  were 
obliged  to  admonish  him  to  moderate  his 
labour,  lest  body  and  mind  should  alike  suf- 
fer from  the  exertion.  At  this  time  he  was 
a  distinguished  boy,  remarkable  for  his  in- 
difference to  boyish  sports,  but  joining  in 
them  cheerfully  and  vigorously  to  please  his 
school-fellows. 

The  proof  of  his  early  proficiency  is  com- 
plete. The  Grand  Duke  of  Wurtemberg 
had  formed  a  military  school,  and  its  success 
was  so  great  that  the  courses  of  study,  limited 
at  first  to  the  fine  arts,  with  a  few  pupils  only, 
was  extended  to  all  the  sciences,  and  with 
numerous  classes.  In  order  to  fill  this 
school  respectably,  special  inquiries  used 
to  be  made  of  the  masters  through  the 
whole  country,  to  ascertain  what  boys  pos- 
sessed the  best  abilities  ;  and  upon  one  of 
these  occasions  Schiller  was  reported  as  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  for  talents  of  every 
kind. 

The  youth's  family  and  himself  had  strong 
objections  to  his  entering  the  duke's  military 
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academy,  inasmuch  as  it  completely  derang- 
ed his  destination  for  the  Church :  but,  as 
his  father  was  in  the  public  service,  his 
highness's  offer  of  a  free  choice  of  studies, 
without  expense,  and  accompanied  by  a 
promise  of  a  better  provision  than  an  ecclesi- 
astical profession  would  afford,  was,  after 
some  resistance  finally  accepted,  from  ap- 
prehension that  a  refusal  might  expose  the 
family  to  the  prince's  resentment. 

The  details,  which  follow  in  the  memoir, 
are  very  remarkable ;  and  disprove  com- 
pletely the  imputation  of  idleness  often  cast 
upon  him, 

u  It  was  with  a  heavy  heart,"  says  the 
writer,  «'  that  Schiller,  now  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  quitted  the  parental  roof,  to  be 
received  into  the  military  academy  ;  and  he 
chose  the  law  for  his  profession,  because  this 
alone  afforded  a  prospect  of  providing  suita- 
bly for  the  wants  of  his  parents.  But  the 
dry  details  of  this  study  so  little  harmonized 
with  his  enthusiastic  nature,  that  in  the 
annual  confession  required  from  the  pupils  as 
to  their  character,  inclinations,  and  bad  or 
good  qualities,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
annexing  the  following  passage  to  his  first 
declaration:  *  J  should  think  myself  happier 
if  I  could  serve  my  country  as  a  spiritual 
teacher?  No  attention  was  paid  to  this  wish, 
decidedly  as  it  was  expressed,  and  much  as 
it  redounded  to  his  honour ;  he  had  therefore 
no  choice  but  to  pursue  the  law;  and  he  did 
so  with  exemplary  diligence.  But  a  new 
trial  awaited  him.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the 
duke  informed  his  father  that,  as  there  were 
too  many  law-students  in  the  academy,  his 
son  could  not,  on  quitting  it,  have  so  good  a 
post  in  that  branch  of  avocation  as  he  could 
wish  :  if,  however,  the  young  man  would 
turn  to  medicine,  he  would  in  the  course  of 
time  provide  for  him  advantageously.  A  new 
struggle  for  Schiller  !  and  new  troubles  for 
his  parents  !  The  conciliating  temper, 
however,  which  never  left  the  former  in  any 
of  the  changing  scenes  of  his  life,  bore  him 
through  this  trial  also,  and  he  submitted  to 
the  proposal. 

"  When  Schiller  began  this  medical  course 
he  was  in  his  sixteenth  year.  His  applica- 
tion was  as  usual,  vigourous  and  discri- 
minating; and  hopelessly  repulsive  as  he 
had  anticipated  the  new  study  to  be,  a  short 
trial  disclosed  many  attractions.  Its  several 
parts  were  at  first  uninteresting,  but  he 
soon  perceived  they  had  a  close  connection 
with  the  great  circle  of  Nature's  works,  and 
that  they  promised  one  day  to  unfold  to  him 
in  man  the  mutual  influences  of  matter  and 
mind.  From  his  earliest  youth,  his  reflec- 
tive and  deeply  inquiring  habits  had  been 
stimulated  by  the  hope  of  making  great  dis- 
coveries in  science,  and  working  out  some 
few  grand  results  from  the  mulcitudinous 
details  of  nature  presented  to  observing  eyes. 
"Attracted  by  such  brilliant  anticipations, 

and  defying  the   prescribed    rules,   which 

however    could    not    be    entirely    evaded, 


Schiller  took  advantage  of  every  leisure 
hour  to  indulge  his  taste  for  history  and 
poetry.  Klopstock  was  one  of  his  favourite 
writers,  and  the  most  congenial  to  his  feel- 
ings, which  ever  fervently  clung  to  the 
sublime  objects  of  religious  faith.  Uncon- 
scious, however,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  youth, 
of  the  high  position  awaiting  him,  and  equal- 
ly unconscious  then  of  the  divine  gifts  so 
abundantly  lavished  upon  him,  he  would 
often  call  his  decided  taste  for  poetry  an  idle 
indulgence  of  imagination,  and  in  this  temper 
of  mind  would  reproach  himself  for  taking 
many  an  hour  unprofitably  from  his  profes- 
sion. In  fact,  his  poetical  distractions  were 
for  a  time  indulged  to  the  disadvantage  of 
his  medical  studies,  and  brought  upon  him 
some  reproofs  from  his  professors.  Still,  in 
order  to  gratify  his  parents,  whom  he  so 
dearly  loved,  and  actuated  also  by  a  just 
pride,  he  was  in  reality  more  diligent  and 
zealous  than  any  of  his  class-fellows. 

*'  Sometimes,  indeed,  poetic  images  would 
present  themselves  to  his  not  unwilling  mind, 
without  being  in  the  smallest  degree  con- 
nected with  his  graver  studies :  but  was  it  a 
fault  in  him  to  be  unable  even  to  behold 
anatomical  drawings  and  subjects  on  a  limit- 
ed scale,  without  being  at  once  led  by  his 
active  fancy  to  call  up  before  him  the  whole 
vast  round  of  Nature  ?  or  when  listening  to 
his  professors,  even  with  close  attention,  how 
could  he  prevent  his  devoted  muse  pouring 
seductive  whispers  into  his  apt  ear,  and,  des- 
pite his  sincere  resolves,  leading  his  mind 
astray  in  the  fields  of  poesy]  Both  were 
impossible:  the  involuntary  workings  of 
his  genius  were  too  strong  for  control ;  as 
if  introduced  by  some  magic  power,  images 
and  thoughts  fermented  in  his  inward  soul, 
multiplying  more  and  more  with  the  growth 
of  his  reason,  and  acquiring  overwhelming 
influence  with  the  enlargement  of  his  ideas." 
—p.  16—23. 

Schiller,    nevertheless,    had   strength    to 
govern  these  inclinations  of  his  taste  — 

11  He  was  not  slow,"  adds  the  memoir,  "  to 
perceive  that  with  his  attention  thus  diverted 
from  professional  studies,  professional  suc- 
cess, his  great  object,would  never  be  obtained. 
Although  his  masters  were  struck  by  his 
originality,  and  by  his  marked  superiority 
over  his  fellow-students,  he  exacted  far  too 
much  from  himself  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  hitherto  accomplished.  When  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  therefore,  he  resolved  to 
read  nothing,  write  nothing,  and  even  to  think 
of  nothing  but  that  which  related  to  medi- 
cine, until  he  should  have  completely  mas- 
tered the  science.  In  spite  of  the  great 
sacrifice  this  resolution  imposed  on  Schiller, 
he  followed  it  up  with  extraordinary  perse- 
verance for  two  years.  It  was  then  that  he 
studied  thoroughly  the  medical  works  of 
Haller;  and  during  this  period  he  prepared 
himself,  in  the  short  space  of  three  months, 
for  an  examination  which  gained  him  high 
testimonials.  The  effort  seriously  affected 
his  health ;  for  during  it  he  denied  himself 
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even  the  relief  of  conversation  ;  but  he  there- 
by became  sufficiently  familiar  with  all  the 
branches  of  the  medical  profession  to  enter 
upon  practice  with  competent  skill." — p.  23. 

Of  such  a  career,  it  is  truly  surprising  to 
find  by  any  possibility  errors,  like  the  fol- 
lowing, recorded  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Carlyle ; 
a  writer  distinguished  by  great  knowledge 
of  German  literature,  and  so  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  extending  rather  than  narrowing 
the  fair  fame  of  his  subject,  that  his  biog- 
raphy wears  more  the  air  of  an  eulogy,  than 
of  a  Life  of  Schiller. 

"  His  progress,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle, 
"  though  respectable  or  more,  was  little 
commensurate  with   what  he  afterwards 

became Thoughtless  and   gay,  he 

would  dissipate  his  time  in  childish  sports, 
forgetful  that  the  stolen  charms  of  ball 
and  leapfrog  must  be  dearly  bought  by 
reproaches He  passed  for  an  un- 
profitable, a  discontented,  and  a  disobe- 
dient boy." — The  Life  of  Frederick  Schiller, 
pp.  7  &  20. 

It  is  no  disrespect  to  the  acute  critic 
to  suggest  that  he  ought  to  have  taken  a 
more  cautious  view  of  this  interesting  part 
of  Schiller's  history,  the  published  details  of 
which  he  states  to  have  been  "  meagre  and 
insufficient"  when  he  himself  wrote. — p.  3. 

The  promised  appointment,  a  surgeoncy 
to  a  Wurtemberg  regiment,  was  a  poor  re- 
ward for  laborious  perseverance  ;  mean  in 
dignity  and  in  pay  inadequate  even  to  Schil- 
ler's moderate  wants. 

But  the  play  of  "  The  Robbers,"  begun 
in  his  17th  year,  and  finished  at  the  few  in 
tervals  such  a  course  of  study  afforded,  had 
now  been  published  ;  and  it  gave  its  young 
author  a  wide  and  general  celebrity  :  Wie- 
land  and  other  master-spirits  of  the  time  did 
not  disdain  to  express  their  respect  for  the 
genius  which  the  admitted  extravagances  of 
the  piece  could  not  conceal. 

This  substantial  earnest  of  fame  aggra- 
vated the  vexatious  restraints  of.  a  soldier's 
life  to  such  a  man  as  Schiller ;  but  his  aban- 
donment of  a  profession  so  incompatible 
with  his  tastes  was  unworthily  and  prema- 
turely hastened  by  severities  which,  with 
their  singular  results,  are  now  to  be  nar- 
rated. 

In  the  Robbers  was  a  remark  that  bore 
hard  on  the  Grisons,  and  so  roused  the 
wrath  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  that 
he  wrote  a  vindication  in  the  Hamburg 
Correspondent.  This  appeal  would  pro- 
bably have  produced  no  unpleasant  conse- 
quences if  a  direct  complaint  had  not  been 
made  to  the  Duke  against  Schiller  on  the 
subject.  He  was  called  upon  for  a  defence, 
and  strictly   prohibited  from  printing   any 


more  works  except  on  medicine,  and  from 
communicating  with  other  parts  of  Germany. 
He  replied  to  the  charge,  that  "  he  had  not 
used  the  unlucky  words  to  express  an  opi- 
nion of  his  own,  but  as  the  careless  language 
of  a  robber,  who  in  reality  was  the  greatest 
rogue  of  all  the  characters  in  the  play  ;  he 
had  besides  only  introduced  a  common  say- 
ing which  he  had  heard  in  his  very  boy- 
hood." 

The  reproof  he  received  on  this  occasion 
gave  Schiller  pain  ;  but  the  peremptory 
order  to  confine  himself  to  professional  stud- 
ies,  and  to  the  walls  of  a  garrison  town,  dis- 
tressed him  still  more.  Obedience  was  im- 
possible. He  could  not  annihilate  his  poeti- 
cal tastes  ;  and  by  the  prohibition  of  all  en- 
gagements out  of  Wurtemberg,  he  lost  the 
means  of  improving  his  income  ; — an  indis- 
pensable point,  inasmuch  as  with  the  strict- 
est economy  he  could  not  live  on  his  pay. 
He  had  already  contributed  to  various  lite- 
rary miscellanies,  and  was  busy  with  his 
second  play  of  Fiesco. 

Pending  this  most  unmerited  disgrace  he 
committed  a  military  offence,  of  a  real, 
though  not  of  a  heinous  character.  He 
went  twice  to  Manheim  without  leave,  to 
see  his  own  play,  "  The  Robbers,"  which 
was  acting  there  with  extraordinary  ap- 
plause. This  irregularity  drew  upon  him 
further  displeasure,  and  an  imprisonment  of 
fourteen  days. 

Upon  the  visit  to  Manheim,  Schiller  form- 
ed a  plan  for  obtaining  his  release  from  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg's  service  without  giving 
offence,  and  by  the  interposition  of  a  new 
friend  he  had  made  there.  Unfortunately 
the  exertions  of  this  friend  were  slow :  and 
the  comdemnation,  added  to  the  delay  of  re- 
lief and  the  continued  pressure  of  the  re- 
straints on  his  studies,  threw  Schiller  into  a 
state  of  most  alarming  depression.  Political 
incarcerations  were  far  from  rare  in  Germa- 
ny, and  his  visits  of  commiseration  to  the 
unfortunate  Schubart,  who  had  long  been 
confined  in  the  fortress  of  Asperg,  had 
given  him  a  glimpse  of  what  he  brooded 
over  as  his  own  probable  destiny.  He  soon 
therefore  resolved  to  withdraw  secretly  to 
Manheim,  and  from  that  spot  of  comparative 
security  make  the  best  possible  terms  with 
his  persecutors.  Mr.  Streicher,  the  author 
of  the  memoirs  before  us,  was  the  compa- 
nion of  his  flight ;  and  with  his  account  of  it, 
as  well  as  with  a  striking  narrative  of  Mr. 
Streicher's  first  acquaintance  with  him,  we 
close  this  article. 

♦'The  execution  of  the  plan  required  the 
assistance  of  a  friend  ;  and  there  was  one 
individual  to  whom  he  could  unbosom  him- 
self.   That  person  was  Schiller's  junior  by 
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two  years,  but  an  intimacy  of  eighteen 
months  had  afforded  some  proofs  of  his 
fidelity.  His  disinterested  attachment 
bordered  on  the  enthusiasm  ever  excited 
by  those  rare  and  noble  beings  whose  fine 
intellect  and  finer  feelings  gain  the  affec- 
tionate regard  as  well  as  the  respect  of  all 
men." 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1780  that  the  youth 
saw  him  for  the  first  time,  at  the  annual  pub- 
lic examination  of  the  academy  in  the 
Duke's  presence.  On  this  occasion  Schiller 
held  a  medical  disputation  with  a  professor ; 
and  although  Streicher  was  a  stranger  to  his 
reputation,  and  did  not  even  know  his  name, 
his  appearance  at  once  excited  attention. 
His  flowing  auburn  hair  ;  his  person  slender 
almost  to  feebleness;  his  frequent  smile 
whilst  speaking  ;  his  finely  formed  nose  ;  his 
eyes  winking  quick  when  the  discussion  be- 
came animated ;  and  the  keen,  bold,  eagle- 
glances  which  sparkled  from  beneath  a  large 
well-developed  forehead,  were  calculated  to 
make  an  indelible  impression.  Streicher  gaz- 
ed long  upon  this  youth,  entirely  absorbed 
in  his  air  and  manner ;  in  short,  the  whole 
scene  was  so  deeply  engraven  on  his  memo- 
ry, that,  were  he  a  painter,  he  could  at  this 
day  (1828),  eight  and  forty  years  after  the 
event,  represent  the  picture  living  as  it  there 
stood  before  him. 

"  When  after  the  examination,  Streicher 
followed  the  students  into  the  eating  room  to 
see  the  evening  meal,  the  same  youth  again 
attracted  his  particular  notice.  The  Duke 
was  talking  to  him  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner, leaning  on  his  chair  ;  and  their  conver- 
sation was  earnest  and  long.  Schiller's  man- 
ner was  equally  unrestrained  before  his 
prince  as  an  hour  previously  when  disputing 
with  the  professor ;  his  smiles  were  as  ready ; 
and  his  very  winking  the  same. 

"  When  in  the  following  spring,  of  1781, 
The  Robbers  was  published,  and  had  produc- 
ed  an  extraordinary  sensation,   Streicher, 
through  a  common  friend,  sought  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  author.     On  seeing  him 
he  discovered,  to  his  great  surprise,  as  the 
writer  of  that  play,  the  same  youth  with 
whose  appearance  he  had  already  been  so 
much  struck.     Every  reader  of  a  book  pic- 
tures to  himself  the  person  of  the  author, 
his  manner,  voice,  and  language  ;  and  it  was 
impossible  not  to  suppose  the  writer  of  The 
Robbers  to  be   an    impetuous    young  man, 
whose  poetic  fire,  energetic  discourse,  and 
desire  to  analyze  the  human  heart,  were 
every  moment  running  into  extremes.    How 
agreeably  was  the  preconception  disappoint- 
ed  in   the   present   instance !     A  smile  on 
Schiller's  animated  and  unassuming  coun- 
tenance, beamed  upon  all  who  approached 
him.    He  would  waive  or  answer  compli- 
ments with  most  engaging  modesty ;   and 
never  fell  there  a  word  from  him  to  wound 
the  most  sensitive  feelings.      His  opinions 
on  every  subject  were  original,  particularly 
on  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  ;  but  they  were 
always  true  to  nature,  and  rarely  failed  to 
convince.    His  criticisms  on  the  works  of 


others  were  remarkable  for  liberality  and 
correctness.  Although  in  years  a  mere 
youth,  he  had  the  ripe  judgment  of  a  man. 
His  habitually  elevated  language  was  very 
superior  to  common  discourse ;  and  such 
was  its  charm  that  the  hours  stole  away  un- 
perceived  in  his  society.  With  a  disposition 
thus  attractive,  and  with  manners  never  aus- 
tere, it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
won  the  whole  heart  of  a  young  artist,  him- 
self endowed  with  considerable  sensibility  ; 
and  that  thus  to  admiration  for  the  poet 
should  now  be  joined,  on  the  part  of  Strei- 
cher, a  warm  attachment  to  the  man.  An 
unreserved  intimacy  grew  out  of  this  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  Schiller's  peculiarly  un- 
happy situation  was  a  natural  and  inex- 
haustible subject  of  conversation  between 
the  friends. 

"Schiller's  eldest  sister  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  project  of  withdrawing 
to  Manheim ;  but  instead  of  dissuading  him 
from  it,  as  was  feared,  she  warmly  maintain- 
ed that  every  safe  step  to  relieve  himself 
would  be  justifiable  on,  the  ground  of  the 
Duke's  not  having  fulfilled  his  engagements. 

"The  resolution  once  formed,  he  was 
obliged  to  devote  himself  with  new  ardour 
to  complete  his  Fiesco,  as  the  meditated 
journey  could  not  be  undertaken  until  the 
play  was  written  ;  and  he  had  been  too  much 
distressed  in  mind  to  be  able  to  pursue  the 
work.  Besides  the  plan  he  had  finished 
little  more  than  two  acts.  But  with  the  set- 
tlement of  the  project  for  escaping  from  the 
labyrinth,  the  full  vigour  of  his  mind  was 
restored;  and  with  returning  serenity  he 
banished  every  thought  that  might  divert 
him  from  the  labours  of  his  pen.  He  lived 
only  for  the  future ;  reflecting  upon  the  pre- 
sent solely  with  a  view  to  escape  from  it. 
With  what  pleasure  upon  each  rising  morn 
did  he  read  over  to  his  young  friend  thepas- 
sages  written  the  preceding  night,  and  dis- 
cuss suggested  changes  or  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  plot !  How  would  his 
weary  eyes  brighten  when  he  spoke  of  his 
progress,  and  his  unexpected  approach  to- 
wards the  end  ! 

"  For  the  last  time  Schiller  went  out  to  the 
residence  of  his  parents,  with  his  friend 
Streicher  and  Madame  Meier,  the  lady  of 
the  Manheim  Theatre,  in  order  to  tranquillize 
his  mother,  who  was  now  apprized  of  all.  As 
they  walked  cheerfully  along  the  footpath 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  asking  Madame 
Meier  what  advantages  that  theatre  offered 
to  a  poet.  Since,  however,  the  conversation 
was  general,  and  pointed  questions  were 
avoided  lest  they  should  excite  suspicion  in 
the  mind  of  Madame  Meier,  no  explanation 
was  given ;  and  nothing  was  left  but  to  cast 
himself  upon  fortune. 

"  The  party  found  only  his  mother  and 
eldest  sister  at  home  ;  and  much  as  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  constrained  herself  to  re- 
ceive her  son's  friends  cordially,  she  could 
not  conceal  her  extreme  anxiety  at  his  posi- 
tion. Streicher  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
touching   expression   of  her   countenance 
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when  she  looked  at  Schiller,  and  she  often 
failed  to  reply  to  remarks  made  to  her.  But 
his  father  coming  in  shortly  after  gave  an 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  with  his  mother 
unobserved. 

"  Schiller  returned  in  about  an  hour — but 
without  his  mother !  To  appear  again  was 
too  much  for  her.  Even  if  she  could  have 
been  made  sensible  how  necessary  the  medi- 
tated step  was  to  her  son's  happiness,  and 
that  it  alone  would  save  him  from  unmerited 
imprisonment,  it  must  have  wrung  her  very 
soul  to  lose  him,  her  only  son,  for  ever.  The 
grounds  of  his  distresses  too  were  really  un- 
important in  the  judgment  of  ordinary 
people,  and  in  no  other  country  could  they 
have  produced  so  unfortunate  a  result.  That, 
son  was  almost  her  very  self;  for  she  seemed 
to  have  transferred  to  him  her  own  good 

Erinciples  and  gentle  disposition.  He  had 
een  to  her  a  source  of  unalloyed  delight, 
and  she  saw  him  endowed  with  all  the 
qualities  which  she  had  so  often  and  so  fer- 
vently besought  for  him  in  her  prayers  ;  and 
now — how  bitter  to  both  their  farewell  must 
have  been,  was  visible  in  the  melancholy 
countenance  and  moistened  eyes  of  the  son 
when  he  came  in.  He  ascribed  his  altered 
looks  to  an  old  malady  ;  but  he  was  only  to 
be  diverted  from  his  grief  by  the  somewhat 
interesting  conversation  of  the  party  on  the 
way  back,  which  restored  him  to  spirits." — 
pp.  65—75. 

At  length,  after  several  characteristic  in- 
cidents, Schiller  and  his  friend  left  Stuttgard, 
giving  their  names  at  the  gates  of  the  town, 
as  Dr.  Ritter,  and  Dr.  Wolff.  The  stock 
of  money  belonging  to  both  did  not  exceed 
four  pounds  sterling. 

"  Schiller's  expectation,"  continues  the  Me- 
moir, ''that  he  should  be  able  soon  to  re- 
plenish his  scanty  purse,  was  no  suggestion 
of  vanity.  How  could  it  be  thought,  that 
the  managers  of  a  theatre  who  the  year  be- 
fore had  reaped  so  rich  a  harvest  from  his 
Bobbers,  would  hesitate  to  accept  a  second  play 
from  its  author :  that  second  piece  being  well 
calculated  to  please  the  more  enlightened 
few,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  the  public,  with 
whom  chiefly  his  first  production  had  been  a 
favourite]  Whether  the  Duke's  decision 
should  be  favourable  or  not,  he  persuaded 
himself  that  Fiesco  would  come  out  this 
year,  and  then  the  author  would  either  ob- 
tain a  good  annual  allowance,  or  else  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  down  for  the  copy- 
right ;  so  as  to  be  at  ea*e  until  he  should 
have  secured  new  resources." — p.  85. 

Resting  upon  these  convictions  he  reach- 
ed Manheim  in  good  spirits.  He  was  soon, 
however,  doubly  disappointed.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Wurtemburg  was  inexorable  to  his 
distressing  prayers,  and  blind  to  the  surpass- 
ing merits  of  his  character.  The  manager 
of  the  theatre  was  equally  blind  to  the  great 


excellences  of  his  new  play,  and  incar.  able 
of  feeling  for  his  melancholy  situation. 

His  flight  was  therefore  continued  forth- 
with to  Frankfort,  and  he  struggled  manful- 
ly to  attain  the  elevation  to  which  his  genius 
plainly  destined  him.  Fortune  at  length 
was  benign.  In  a  very  few  years  his  fame 
was  firmly  established,  and  his  confidence 
in  the  powers  which  nature  had  so  bounti- 
fully given  him,  and  which  he  had  so  labori- 
ously cultivated  from  early  youth,  was  justi- 
fied by  complete  success. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Germans 
are  at  length  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  fullest  details  of  the  career  of 
such  a  man.  A  voluminous  life  of  Schiller 
is  now  in  the  course  of  publication,  and  a 
specimen  of  this,  which  we  have  seen,  is 
highly  satisfactory. 

"  The  world,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle  many 
years  ago  with  great  truth,  "  seems,  no  less 
than  Germany,  already  to  have  dignified 
him  with  the  reputation  of  a  classic ;  to  have 
enrolled  him  among  that  select  number 
whose  works  belong  not  wholly  to  any  age 
or  nation,  but  who,  having  instructed  their 
own  contemporaries,  are  claimed  as  instruc- 
tors by  the  great  family  of  mankind,  and  set 
apart  for  many  centuries  from  the  common 
oblivion  which  soon  overtakes  the  mass  of 
authors,  as  it  does  the  mass  of  other  men.' ' 
Schiller's  Life,  1825,  p.  42. 


Art.  VII. — Paris  sous  Philippe  le  Bel. 
By  M.  H.  Geraud.  1  vol.  8vo.  Paris, 
1838. 

There  are  few  English  visiters  of  the  gay 
metropolis  of  France  who  give  themselves 
the  trouble,  or  who  like  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  not  always  pleasant  task  of 
piercing  through  the  older  parts  of  the  town 
in  search  of  the  remains  of  the  middle  ages, 
with  which  it  still  abounds.  The  heart  and 
core  of  Paris  remains  in  many  respects 
nearly  the  same  as  it  was  centuries  ago  ;  the 
width  of  the  streets,  the  height  of  the  houses, 
the  wretched  pavements,  the  dirt  and  the 
stench,  are  in  many  a  quarter  that  we  could 
point  out  much  about  the  same  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Francis  I  Some  of  the 
smaller  alleys  of  the  Isiede  la  Cite — many  of 
the  tortuous  streets  round  the  H6tel  de  la 
Ville  or  touching  upon  the  church  of  St. 
Merri,  a  place  of  sanguinary  memory,  have 
rarely  been  explored  by  a  native  of  Britain  ; 
nor  indeed  are  they  ever  seen  by  ninety- 
nine  hundreths  of  the  Parisians  themselves  ; 
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and  yet  to  the  artist,  or  to  the  antiquarian, 
they  will  repay  the  trouble  of  a  walk  of  dis- 
covery better  than  a  stroll  under  the  arcades 
of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  or  a  lounge  along  the 
ever-varying  Boulevards.  The  very  con- 
formation of  the  ground-plan  of  the  centre  of 
Paris  attests  the  existence  of  the  traditions  of 
the  middle  ages ;  and  from  the  foci  of  refine- 
ment in  the  Fauxbourgs,  St.  Germain  and 
St.  Honore,  any  one  so  disposed  may  in  a 
few  minutes  transport  himself  into  scenes  of 
comparative  barbarism, — not  of  manners 
but  of  matter.  As  a  mere  question  of  art 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  co-existence  of 
cities  of  different  epochs  within  one  and  the 
same  precinct  of  walls,  is  beneficial  to  the  eye 
of  the  painter,  if  not  to  the  sensibilities  of  the 
fashionable  dilettanti ;  and  the  want  of 
something  like  a  relief  from  ihe  endless  lines 
of  dirty  brick  houses,  few  of  them  more  than 
a  century  old,  is  felt,  we  know,  by  many  an 
artist  in  London.  It  is  this  circumstance, 
that  among  many  others,  renders  Paris  a 
very  fit  nursing  place  for  an  archaeological 
society  ;  and  ceteris  paribus  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  the  relative  progress 
made  by  the  archaeological  school  of  France 
become  more  rapid  than  that  of  our  school 
in  London.  The  public  institutions,  and  es- 
pecially the  libraries  of  Paris,  hold  out  infi- 
nitely greater  means  of  study  in  this  respect 
than  the  corresponding  establishments  of 
London  can  pretend  to  do  under  existing 
regulations  :  and  the  archaeological  commis- 
sioners are  so  fully  aware  of  the  rich  results 
which  may  be  derived  from  a  proper  exami- 
nation of  their  libraries,  that  every  encour- 
agement is  given  to  those  who  attempt  to 
bring  any  of  their  hidden  treasures  to  light. 
It  has  been  in  consequence  of  this  spirit  of 
research  that  M.  Geraud  has  drawn  out 
from  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  Bibli- 
otheque  du  Roi  the  curious  fiscal  account  of 
Paris  under  Philippe  le  Bel,  which  we  have 
named  with  the  other  works  in  our  title.  It 
is  drawn  up  from  the  original  manuscript 
which,  parish  by  parish,  and  street  by  street, 
contains  the  list  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
subject  to  the  impost  of  the  taille  in  1292, 
but  which,  having  no  title  indicating  the 
cause  of  its  being  made,  is  therefore  proba- 
bly defective  at  the  commencement. 

The  list  begins  with  the  Lombards  of  all 
the  parishes  :  they  were  established  for  the 
first  time  in  Paris  about  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  and,  as  is  well  known,  were  the 
bankers,  money  changers,  and  money-lend- 
ers, or  even  pawnbrokers,  of  those  times. 
It  appears  from  the  enumeration  made  of 
them  in  this  document  that  they  were  in 
number  205,  and  that  their  united  imposts 
amounted  to    1513    livres  and   14  sous:  a 


Lombard  named  Gandouflepaid  the  highest 
contribution  of  his  class,  and  is  rated  at  114 
livresand  10 sous,  which  an  ingenious  writ- 
er  in  the  Charte,  a  defunct  journal,  makes 
equivalent  to  2657  fr.  10  c.  of  modern 
French  money.  If,  the  calculator  adds,  it 
be  supposed  that  the  Lombards  were  rated 
in  the  same  proportion  as  other  persons, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  their  re- 
venues, the  income  of  the  worthy  Gandoufle 
would  be  equivalent  to  130,000  fr.  per  an- 
num. Making  allowances  for  the  circum- 
stances of  France  at  that  period  when  for. 
tunes  in  money  were  not  large,  whatever  the 
extent  of  landed  property  might  have  been, 
Gandoufle  must  have  been  one  of  the  Roths- 
childs of  the  day.  Very  few  surnames  are 
met  with  in  the  record  ;  nearly  all  the  in- 
dividuals mentioned  in  it  being  distinguish- 
ed by  their  Christian  names,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  some  appellative,  derived  either 
from  their  native  place,  or  their  profession, 
orelsea  mere  nick-name:  thus  Le-pelletier, 
Lefevre,  (Anglice  Smith  :  Germ.  Schmidt 
— Faber)  Le-peintre,  for  names  derived 
from  trades  :  Le-gallois,  Le-normand,  L'- 
allemand,  for  names  from  countries  :  and 
Le-jeune,  Le-bossu,  Boi-leau,  for  sobriquets 
or  nick-names  derived  from  personal  cir- 
cumstances. M.  Geraud  deduces  from  the 
MS.  in  question  an  ingenious  topographical 
account  of  the  boundaries  of  Paris  of  that 
date,  and  traces  it  through  the  mazes  of  the 
modern,  or  rather  subsequently  erected 
streets  ;  into  which,  however,  were  we  to 
follow  him,  we  should  probably  appear  pro- 
lix to  any  one  who  has  not  trodden  the  terra 
incognita  of  central  Paris.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  state  that  of  the  three  main  divi- 
sions of  the  capital,  that  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Seine,  called  the  Outre-grand- 
pont,  was  even  in  those  days  the  most  con- 
siderable, and  comprehended  the  inhabitants 
given  to  commerce  as  well  as  the  most  of 
the  rich  burgesses  of  the  day:  the  central 
division,  the  Cite,  occupying  the  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  Seine,  where  the  Roman 
civitas  existed,  was  the  ecclesiastical  quar- 
ter of  the  town,  and  small  as  it  was,  contain- 
ed twelve  out  of  the  thirty-five  parish  church- 
es of  the  whole  capital.  The  division  of 
Outre-petit-pont,  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river,  was  occupied  by  the  students,  and 
the  professors  of  the  schools, — the  former, 
a  noisy  and  somewhat  seditious  set,  as  they 
have  been  ever  since.  There  it  was  that 
the  Rue  de  la  Fouarre, — Straw  Stieet  in 
its  literal  interpretation,  received  at  one 
time  the  crowds  of  students,  for  whose  bet- 
ter accommodation,  in  a  sitting  or  recum- 
bent posture,  straw  was  laid  down  on  the 
open  highway.     Cafes  did  not  then  exist,  it 
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should  be  remembered,  although  grisettes 
did  ;  and  the  Rue  Transnonain  (olim  Trous- 
senonnaine).  and  the  Rue  des  Mauvais  Gar- 
90ns — des  Mauvaises  Paroles, — Tirechape, 
— Coupe   gueule,   &e. — several  of  which 
epithets  exist   to  the  present  day, — indicate 
pretty  well   what  the  popular  manners  of 
the  neighbourhood  must  have  been.     The 
Rue  de   la  Fouarre  is  mentioned  even  by 
Dante,  so  well  was  the  fame  of  its  students 
known  ;   it   is  now  one  of  those  filthy  little 
streets  that  abut  on  the  river  south  of  Notre 
Dame.     But  to  return  to  M.   Geraud, — he 
makes  out  that  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century 
there  were  only  two  advocates  in  Paris  sub- 
ject to  the  taille, — at  least  so  the  MS.  would 
indicate  :  there   are  now  more  than   1300 
inscribed   on   the  Law  List.     Then  there 
were  only  forty-two  butchers  paying  taille  ; 
500  are  now  reckoned  within  the  walls  of 
Paris;  the  shoetrade  was  divided    amongst 
1 40  scavetiers,  or  makers  of  light  cloth  shoes, 
slipper  manufacturers  ;  226    cordouaniers, 
originally  makers   of  shoes  in  leather    of 
Cordova  ;  and  25  sueurs,  stitchers,  botchers, 
or  cobblers.     It  is  curious  to  compare  this 
number  with   those  of  the  same  trade,  all 
branches  included,  of  the  present  day,  which 
is  less  than  600.     The   medical  profession 
appears  to   have   been  divided   among   the 
mires  or  physicians,  and  the  mirgesses    or 
female  medical   practitioners  ;    29   of  the 
former  and  8  of  the  latter  are   all  that  we 
find  subject  to  the  taille  ;    whereas  nearly 
1300   sangrados    dispense    tisane  and   eau 
sucree  to  the  modern  Parisians.  M.  Geraud 
calculates  the  population  of  Paris   to  have 
been  somewhat  more  than  228,000  in  1292  : 
we  think  he  must  be  entirely  mistaken  on 
this  point,  and  we  should  rather  estimate  it 
at  not  more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  num- 
ber, at  least  judging  from  the  analogies  pre- 
sented  by    other   European   cities   of  that 
epoch.     To  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
social  statistics,  a  work  of  this  kind,  coming 
up  from  its  grave  of  learned  dust  after  more 
than    five  centuries   entombment,  is  a   real 
treat. 


Art.  VIII. — Defensa  de  los  Traiados  de  Paz 
de  Paucarpata ;  (Defence  of  the  Treaties 
of  Peace  at  Paucarpata)  por  Ant.  Jose  de 
Irrisari.     Arequipa.     1838. 

This  is  a  most  amusing  as  well  as  able  per- 
formance ;  and  for  both  reasons  a  novelty 
after  its  kind,  especially  from  the  quarter 
whence  it  comes.     Whatever  faults  may  be 


charged  upon  the  government  of  Chile  as  to 
the  choice  or  modes  of  action,  and  of  nego- 
tiators, assuredly  the  one  act  that  selected 
M.  Irrisari  for  a  plenipotentiary  is  not  to  be 
numbered  amongst  them.     He   has  shown 
himself  capable  of  making,  and  under  tho 
worst  circumstances  of  defeat  and  despair,  a 
treaty  in  every  shape  advantageous  to  his 
country,  rescuing  a  besieged  and   starving 
army  from  the  necessity  of  unconditional 
surrender  to  the  enemy,  and  restoring  it  in 
honour  to  its  native  shores  ;  and  farther,  of 
obtaining  for  his  own  land  in  this  very  crisis 
conditions  of  the  highest  importance,  includ- 
ing    every   thing     they   could    desire    or 
expect  in   any  frame  of  mind  short  of  politi- 
cal delirium. 

One  cause  of  this  novel  enlightenment  in 
any  portion  of  the  Chilian  service  springs 
from  the  rare  fact  that  the  minister  before 
us  was,  as  appears  from  his  work,  a  man  of 
some  information,  and  acquainted  with  his- 
tory in  general.  He  had  actually  studied  the 
questions  committed  to  him,  and  conse- 
quently was  not,  like  the  major  portion  of 
those  who  undertake  government  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  profoundly  ignorant  of  every 
thing  connected  with  the  subject.  He  did 
not  trust  wholly  to  inspiration,  however 
amiable,  for  supplying  facts,  or  rely  upon 
obtaining  experience  by  intuition.  How  such 
a  man,  therefore,  came  to  be  selected  for  the 
task  might  fairly  be  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, did  not  the  pamphlet  before  us  satis- 
factorily prove  that  the  choice  was  made  in 
total  ignorance  of  his  qualifications,  and  thus 
relieve  the  Chilian  government  from  the 
incongruity  of  intentionally  delegating  a 
man  of  common  sense  and  ability  to  perform 
impossibilities,  and  set  reason  and  honesty 
equally  at  defiance. 

No  such  injustice  must  be  done  to  the 
Chilian  government ;  it  is  due  to  them  to 
observe  that  the  instant  they  discovered 
they  had  a  man  of  sense  in  the  country  they 
sent  him  out  of  it ;  persons  indeed  who  found 
that  facts  contradicted  cherished  theories 
could  not  too  soon  dispense  with  him  who 
had  made  so  novel  a  discovery  ;  and  whose 
conduct  was  the  more  unpardonable  inas- 
much as  he  had  previously  had  some  mis- 
givings to  the  same  extravagant  effect. 
A  man  whose  foreign  studies  had  taught 
him — 


"  That  what's  impossible,  can't  be. 
And  never,  never  comes  to  pass," 

was  clearly  unfit  for  a  land  of  sages  who 
looked  only  to  the  future  for  experience  ; 
who  raised  an  army  entirely  from  the  love 
of  peace ;  invaded  a  neighbour  solely  to 
prove  their  dislike  for  intervention  ;  and  car- 
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ried  abhorrence  of  all  dictatorship  so  far  as 
to  insist  upon  dictating  the  form  of  govern- 
ment  to  three  foreign  states. 

The  Chilian  ex-negotiator,  strangely 
enough,  appears  to  have  been  surprised  by 
this  view  of  the  case,  and  even  to  have 
argued,  at  first,  upon  its  injustice.  That  his 
arguments  are  sound,  his  authorities  first- 
rate,  and  his  deductions  incontrovertible,  we 
are  ready  to  admit  ;  but  since  they  only 
prove  that  he  did  all  that  could  be  done,  and 
did  not  do  what  could  not  be  done,  they  are 
manifestly  insufficient  for  his  vindication  ; 
and  his  government,  with  equal  logic  and 
consistency,  have  fixed  him  in  this  formida- 
ble dilemma,  that,  since  he  failed  to  exceed 
the  powers  he  had  not,  he  must  have  ex- 
ceeded the  powers  he  actually  had. 

To  this  mode  of  reasoning  there  is  obvi- 
ously no  reply ;  M.  Irrisari,  to  his  credit, 
admits  it  at  once,  and  as  an  excellent  joke  ; 
to  carry  it  on  with  spirit  he  details  the  facts  ; 
an  act  to  which  it  is  clear  the  government 
could  not  condescend.  A  more  ludicrous 
statement  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  diplo- 
macy, and  our  readers  shall  judge  of  it  for 
themselves. 

M.  Irrisari  commences  by  declaring  that 
his  Defence  is  not  written  for  diplomatists, 
politicians,  nor  philosophers,  but  for  those 
who  condemn  the  treaty  of  Paucarpata ;  and 
as  his  government  stands  in  this  category,  it 
is  clear  the  worthy  envoy  regards  their 
talents  somewhat  negatively.  He  thus  be- 
gins the  subject. 

•  The  treaties  of  Paucarpata  which 
saved  the  honour  of  the  Chilian  arms  ; 
which  had  terminated  the  war  satisfacto- 
rily for  that  republic  ;  which  had  saved  the 
Chilian  army  from  certain  destruction, 
and  in  fine  had  secured  the  highest  possi- 
ble glory  in  a  most  disastrous  contest  to 
the  government  that  displayed  the  least 
strength;  those  treaties,  I  repeat,  so  ad- 
vantageous for  the  Chilian  nation,  have 
been  disapproved,  and  the  plenipotenti- 
aries treated  in  recompense  for  their  ser- 
vices with  the  grossest  insult  and  the  most 
unmerited  stigma." 

Relieving  General  Blanco,  who  com- 
manded the  expeditionary  army,  from  all 
responsibility  on  the  subject,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  the  negotiators  possess- 
ed the  requisite  powers,  and  quotes  the 
government  instructions,  Art.  5.  which  en- 
joins these  ministers,  "  if  compelled  by  un- 
foreseen circumstances  to  stipulate  with  the 
enemy  any  thing  which  exceeds  their  in- 
structions, or  materially  contradicts  them," 
to  reserve  the  ratification  or  rejection  for 
the  Chilian  government.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, he  observes,  that  the   very  instructions 


authorised  them  to  act  in  unforeseen  cases 
and  under  the  one  specified  reservation. 

Having  stated  at  full  length  in  a  former 
number  the  wanton  aggressions  against 
Peru  by  Chile,  we  need  only  notice  M. 
Irrisari's  argument  that  humanity  requires 
every  step  to  be  taken  to  preserve  peace 
before  incurring  the  horrors  of  warfare  :  and 
that  this  is  the  practice  of  nations  he  proves 
by  authorities,  and  by  the  case  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
when  Charles  XII.,  at  the  instigation  of 
Gortz,  joined  with  Spain  and  Russia  to  aid  the 
Pretender's  designs.  Twenty  thousand  men 
were  then  landed  in  England,  and  the 
Swedish  ambassador  Gillemberg  conducted 
the  intrigue.  Denial  was  impossible,  for  the 
despatches  of  the  Swedish  ministry  to  their 
ambassador  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
monarch.  Gillemberg  was  arrested  in  Lon- 
don, Gortz  in  Holland,  their  papers  were 
seized,  and  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
two  countries  stopped.  The  King  of 
Sweden  in  return  caused  the  English  am- 
bassador and  his  family  to  be  arrested  at 
Stockholm.  Yet  even  in  this  atrocious  case 
the  foregoing  was  the  only  serious  result ; 
the  King  of  Sweden,  through  French  media- 
tion, making  the  amende  by  disavowing  the 
act  of  his  ministry,  complaining  of  suspicion 
attaching  to  himself,  and  promising  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  his  ministers. 
These  excuses  were  accepted  by  the  ag- 
grieved party. 

As  Chile  under  far  inferior  provocation 
has  insisted  on  war  alone,  and  rejected  the 
disavowals  and  peaceful  offers  of  Peru,  we 
need  not  add  any  thing  to  our  former  re- 
marks (No.  XXXIX.  pp.  87—99): 

"  Forgiveness  to  the  injured  does  belong, 
They    never    pardon   who  have   done  the 
wrong;" 

and,  determined  upon  war  and  "  its  advan- 
tages," as  they  termed  it,  the  Chilian  gov- 
ernment insist  upon  hostilities  in  the  first 
place,  because  the  signatures  of  the  minis- 
ters in  the  copy  of  the  treaty  sent  to  them, 
were  not  according  to  form,  only  one  of 
their  ministers,  and  not  both,  taking  prece- 
dence of  the  Peruvian.  Surely,  a  fresh 
copy,  with  fresh  signatures,  might  have 
sufficed  to  save  bloodshed. 

As  to  the  treaty  itself,  since  (by  Art.  3,) 
Chile  was  to  retain  for  the  present  the  ves- 
sels she  had  piratically  seized,  without  any 
equivalent  clauses  to  Peru  ;  since  her  troops 
were  to  be  restored  her  (Art.  4,) — a  com- 
mercial treaty  to  be  framed  (Art.  5,) — her 
ally,  Buenos  Ayres,  to  be  consulted  (Art. 
6,) — new  interventions  to  be  recognized  and 
all  plotters  punished  (Art.  7,) — moderation 
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to  be  observed  on  both  sides  (Art.  8,) — the  I 
1,500,000  dollars  claimed  by  Chile,  admit-1 
ted  as  a  debt,  though  the  Chilian  negot  ia- 
tors  confessed  they  did  not  fully  understand 
this  point  by  their  instructions ; — the  mode 
of  liquidation,  omitted  in  that  document,  ad- 
justed (Art.  10,) — the  interests  of  certain 
loans  in  London  agreed  to  be  repaid  to 
Chile  (Art.  11,) — an  amnesty  granted  to 
the  Peruvian  traitors  in  the  Chilian  army 
(Art.  12, — and  the  whole  placed  under 
British  guarantee  (Art.  13.)  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  what  more  could  be  required, 
even  had  the  vanquished  party  been  vic- 
tors ;  for  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty 
the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation  were  to 
make  the  disavowals  accepted  by  Great 
Britain  from  Sweden  in  the  case  cited  ;  and 
therefore  there  was  little  hardship  in  the 
first  article,  namely,  that  Chile  should  forget 
her  causes  of  complaint.  It  was  also  ex- 
pressly reserved  for  the  Chilian  government 
to  modily,  discuss,  and  ratify  the  treaty  in 
its  several  clauses 

By  these  terms  the  Chilian  General  Blan- 
co  saved  his  vanquished  army,  which,  as  a 
general,  he  was  bound  to  do,  they  having 
failed  to  enforce  the  extravagant  demands 
of  Chile  against  Peruvian  independence 
(see  No.  XXXIX.,  p.  94);  and  for 
which,  it  seems,  three  times  their  force 
would  have  been  insufficient,  according  to 
the  confession  of  the  leaders  themselves. 

The  invaders  arrived  at  Arequipa ;  and 
were  received  with  open  arms,  at  least  by 
the  ladies  ;  for  the  men  had  fled.  Their 
original  force  was  to  be  doubled,  according 
to  their  instructions,  by  recruits  from  among 
the  natives,  but  they  were  disappointed  ;  for 
whereas  they  themselves  were  to  receive  but 
one  real  a  day,  and  this  not  paid,  the  Peru- 
vian soldiers  regularly  received  two :  and 
the  former  were  soon  in  a  starving  condi- 
tion. Wanting  food  and  clothing,  they 
could  not  advance  ;  so  they  staid  forty  days 
in  the  desert  country,  as  others,  says  the 
envoy  irreverently,  staid  forty  years.  The 
author  quotes  authority  to  show  that  in  order 
to  march  it  is  necessary  to  eat ;  and  that  to 
eat  it  is  necessary  to  have  food.  To  have 
attempted  obtaining  this  by  violence  would 
have  been  destruction  at  once. 

The  army  of  Buenos  Ayres  could  not 
assist  them  in  another  quarter,  as  calculated, 
for  it  had  been  defeated.  Neither  did  the 
officers  of  the  Peruvian  government  give  up 
their  employs  and  desert  to  them.  But  their 
own  soldiers  abandoned  their  ranks  :  the 
envoy  hints  that  their  habits  were  sufficient- 
ly abstemious  before  their  arrival,  and  that 
there  was  no  need  of  increasing  this  virtue. 
vol.  xxn.  27 


An  armistice  of  four  days  gained  nothing 
for  their  cause. 

They  had  been  told  at  home  that  so  soon 
as  they  took  possession  of  Cuzco  and  Puno, 
popular  enthusiasm  would  manifest  itself  in 
their  favour.  The  envoy  conceives  that  as 
they  did  not  get  half  way  there,  the  afore- 
said enthusiasm  would  have  been  of  more 
advantage  to  them,  if  it  had  come  when  they 
needed  it  than  when  it  would  have  been  su- 
perfluous :  and  we  are  half  inclined  to  agree 
with  him.  As  it  was,  they  tried  to  awaken 
this  somewhat  dormant  emotion  by  pushing 
forward  a  party  to  Chuquibamba,  where, 
according  to  the  Peruvian  traitors  who  ac- 
companied them,  they  would  obtain  every 
thing  they  required,  and  be  treated  as  re- 
deemers. "This  last," adds  the  writer,  with 
disgusting  profaneness,  "  was  the  only  point 
on  which  we  were  not  deceived  ;  for  the 
people  who  were  to  receive  us  as  redeemers 
were  going  to  crucify  us  !" 

In  fact,  however,  the  only  contrast  to  the 
general  mode  of  reception  of  the  Chilians 
during  the  whole  campaign,  was  the  enthu- 
siasm and  decision  in  their  favour  of  the 
people  of  Chuquibamba.  The  commandant 
Espinosa  was  sent  by  General  Blanco  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  to  aid  the 
declaration  of  Chuquibamba ;  but  so  soon 
as  the  peasantry  of  that  province  learned 
that  it  was  a  Chilian  force  come  to  redeem 
them  from  protectoral  captivity,  they,  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred  men,  well  armed, 
marched  as  far  as  Huichara  to  attack 
them,  and  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  for  a 
whole  day  upon  their  redeemers.  Espinc- 
sa,  notwithstanding  this  feu  de  pie  of  bullets, 
continued  his  march  upon  the  place,  and 
forced  an  entrance,  which  was  defended  by 
two  hundred  and  seventy  men;  but  the  lat- 
ter, promptly  joined  by  a  large  and  increas- 
ing force,  seizing  the  heights  that  command- 
ed the  place,  he  was  compelled  to  begin  his 
retreat,  in  fear  lest  this  friendly  peasantry 
should  be  supported  by  General  Vigil's  divi- 
sion, which  was  coming  down  upon  them 
from  the  north  ;  and  the  retreat  was  accord- 
ingly effected,  though  close  and  bitterly 
harassed  by  the  "amiable"  Chuquibambi- 
nos.     To  sum  up,  observes  our  narrator, 

"General  Blanco  received  from  Espinosa 
neither  the  mules,  nor  the  horses,  nor  the 
money,  nor  the  goods,  nor  the  volunteers,  he 
had  so  much  reason  to  expect ;  but  he  ob- 
tained one  disenchantment  the  more  as  to 
the  important  active  co-operation  of  the 
Peruvians  in  their  enterprise  to  destroy  the 
Confederation." 

As  neither  the  soil,  climate,  difficulty  of 
route,  barrenness,  and  depopulation  of  the 
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country,  the  steep  mountains,  and  prevailing 
sickness,  had  ever  entered  info  account  with 
the  projectors  of  the  expedition  at  home,  if 
Peru,  in  that  part  at  least,  was  not  like 
Chile,  General  Blanco  was  not  to  blame  for 
it.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was,  as  has 
been  objected  to  him,  more  blameable  for 
not  sending  a  battalion  to  Cuzco,  and  one  to 
Puno,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  army  could 
not  contrive  to  get  there,  nor  even  to  obtain 
assistance  where  it  actually  was.  He  ought, 
it  seems,  to  have  outmarched  the  Peruvians  ; 
but  this  was  by  no  means  so  easy  as  the  re. 
commendation,  for  the  latter  marched  in  one 
day  as  far  as  the  Chilians  in  three. 

Another  objection  to  the  unhappy  gen- 
eral's conduct  is,  that  he  landed  in  the  south 
of  the  country  instead  of  the  norih. 

**I  do  not  know,"  says  his  colleague, 
*{  what  fate  might  have  attended  us  in  the 
north,  but  had  we  succeeded  there  as  we 
did  in  the  south,  and  this  required  no  mira- 
cle, it  would  have  been  said  we  ought  to 
have  gone  to  the  south.  But  south,  north, 
east,  and  west,  and  all  the  winds  of  the  com- 
pass, are  contrary  winds  for  expeditions 
framed  without  proper  care  and  circumspec- 
tion. Neither  in  the  west  nor  elsewhere 
could  we  have  had  the  same  advantages  as 
in  the  south,  where  there  were  no  troops  to 
oppose  us ;  those  who  did  so  having  been 
brought  up  from  long  distances,  though  we 
were  told  this  was  impossible." 

We  should  have  thought  that  perhaps  the 
sages  of  the  Chilian  government,  who  laid 
down  thejine  of  march,  were  the  parties 
most  implicated  in  their  own,  foregoing, 
censure. 

We  need  not  dwell  longer  upon  details 
that  only  prove  how  utterly  unfit  was  the 
Chilian  government  for  the  task  it  had  un- 
dertaken so  gratuitously  of  carrying  on  a 
war  against  an  unoffending  neighbour.  We 
shall  only  notice  the  latest  expedition,  its 
actual  consequences,  and  probable  results, 
as  concisely  as  possible. 

The  Chilians  have,  in  affecting  to  treat 
the  question  of  the  treaty  in  a  purely  diplo- 
matic sense,  carefully  abstained,  as  already 
noticed,  from  touching  upon  the  expedition 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  which  we  should 
have  thought  the  most  prominent ;  both,  as 
it  was  a  purely  military  measure  originally, 
and  because,  as  such  only,  it  became  the 
cause  of  the  subsequent  negotiations.  We 
want  no  authorities  to  prove  that  the  duty  of 
a  military  chief  is  to  save  his  army  from 
disasters,  and  that  for  such  purposes  he  has 
a  right  to  negotiate  in  the  last  instance. 
We  need  only  refer  to  the  convention  of 
Closter-seven  and  the  then  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, the  affair  of  the  Duke  of  York  sub- 
sequently,   the    arrangement    of   General 


Whitelock  at  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  the  capit- 
ulation of  Mack  to  Napoleon.  Yet  did 
either  the  British  or  Austrian  governments 
receive  back  the  armies  extricated  by  the 
respective  conventions  and  then  refuse  to 
fulfil  their  own  share  of  terms?  and  is  not 
the  case  of  Chile,  therefore,  a  foul  blot  in 
the  history  of  national  faith?  And  ought 
not  the  Chilian  army,  if  the  convention  that 
liberated  them  is  not  binding,  to  be  returned 
to  the  captors,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
common  faith  to  be  found  ? 

But  the  renewal  of  hostilities  before  the 
Peruvians  had  time  to  be  apprized  of  the 
non-ratification  of  the  treaty,  was  simply 
another  dishonourable  attempt  of  the  Chili- 
ans to  obtain  possession  of  the  Peruvian 
fleet  by  this  stolen  march.  They  would 
have  succeeded  in  this  disgraceful  enter- 
prize,  but  for  the  vigilance  of  the  Peruvian 
commander,  who  by  recent  experience  had 
learned  to  prize  Chilian  honour.  It  seems, 
however,  that  General  Ballivian,  the  best  and 
ablest  officer  of  the  confederation,  who 
embarked  with  his  family  in  a  vessel  for 
Bolivia  on  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  was  made 
prisoner  by  this  unheard-of  violation  of  a 
solemn  engagement  and  of  the  practice  of 
nations  :  an  act  that  might  bring  the  Chilian 
into  fair  but  bad  rivalry  with  Punic  faith, 
for  be  it  observed  that  the  prematurity  of 
those  hostile  acts  is  in  direct  defiance  of 
their  own  decree  of  Dec.  18,  respecting  the 
treaty  of  Paucarpata,  wherein  it  is  declared 

"That  the  government  of  Chile  disap- 
proves of  the  said  treaty,  and  that  after 
this  resolution  has  been  intimated  to  the 
government  of  General  Santa  Cruz,  hos- 
tilities against  that  government  and  its 
supporters  will  recommence  in  the  same 
way  as  before  its  celebration." — Expose-, 
p.  19. 

The  causes  for  rejecting  the  treaty  are 
thus  given  in  the  same  document — 

"  1st.  That  the  treaty  does  not  either 
satisfy  the  jnst  reclamations  of  the  Chilian 
nation,  or  compensate  duly  for  the  evils  it 
has  suffered,  or  provide  for  the  danger  to 
which  are  exposed  the  neighbouring  re- 
publics, whose  independence  and  safely  still 
remain  in  jeopardy. 

"  2nd.  That  even  in  the  Articles  of  the 
treaty  more  favourable  to  Chile  there  are 
doubtful  clauses,  which,  for  want  of  explana- 
tion, would  render  useless  the  stipulations 
therein  made,  and  cause,  as  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  after  a  protracted  and  vain 
controversy,  the  war  should  be  renewed. 

''3rd.  That  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
government  of  Chile  had,  in  concluding 
the  treaty,  exceeded  their  instructions." — 
Ibid. 

On  this  we  shall  merely  observe  that  it  is 
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a  novel  view  of  humanity  to  commence  hos- 
tilities in  thenar  of  renewing  war. 

Of  the  subsequent  military  and  other  pro- 
ceedings a  bare  outline  will  suffice. 

The  formation  of  free  ports  in  the  Peru- 
Bolivian  confederation  and  the  consequent 
diminution  of  lucrative  offices,  the  more  lu- 
crative as  facilitating  smuggling,  has,  by  giv- 
ing a  deathblow  to  the  latter,  considerably  af- 
fected the  profits  of  many  amongst  the  Pe- 
ruvians, and  none  more  effectually  than  the 
immediate  connections  of  the  Ex-president, 
Orbegoso.  This  man,  amiable  but  weak, 
and  incapable  of  maintaining  his  own  author- 
ity in  more  troubled  times,  was  the  first  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  General  Santa  Cruz,  then 
President  of  Bolivia  alone,  and  to  resign  his 
own  office  into  his  hands.  The  dissatisfac- 
tion of  his  immediate  friends  and  relatives  at 
the  losses  suffered  by  the  abolition  of  illicit 
trade,  together  with  the  natural  regret  at  loss 
of  his  own  power,  have  induced  Orbegoso  to 
unite  with  General  Nieto,  of  whose  weakness 
and  cowardly  flight  from  his  own  troops  we 
gave  recently  some  account. — (No.  XLI.  p. 
101.)  During  the  absence  of  General  San- 
ta Cruz,  Lima  was  seized  and  Orbegoso 
proclaimed  president  by  the  conspirators; 
among  these  was  a  portion  of  the  army,  who 
were  incensed  at  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
protector  to  check  the  spirit  of  gambling  that 
pervaded  the  whole  military  force.  The 
Ex-president  Gamarra  accompanied  the  in- 
vaders, who  drove  out  the  conspirators  and 
seized  the  seat  of  government  and  the  once 
strong  castle  of  Callao,  now  defenceless,  as 
the  guns  had  been  dismounted  and  sold  by 
the  Ex-president  Salaberri  for  his  private  ad- 
vantage. The  existence  of  so  many  cx-pre- 
sidents  forcibly  displays  the  state  of  the 
country  immediately  previous  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  protectorate  by  General  Santa 
Cruz.  Discord,  weakness,  and  consequent 
distress  have  thus  been  cherished  and  pro- 
moted by  those  interested  in  preserving  a 
state  of  anarchy. 

Meantime  the  protector,  against  whom  in- 
trigue had  been  busy  even  in  Bolivia,  at- 
tended the  congress  there  and  satisfied  them 
of  his  honourable  conduct.  The  contrast  of 
peace  reigning  there  amidst  the  distractions 
of  the  neighbouring  countries  was  at  once  ad- 
mitted by  the  Bolivian  congress;  and  as  the 
army  of  that  state  remains  faithful  to  the 
chief,  as  well  as  that  of  South  Peru  also,  we 
have  little  doubt  of  his  future  success  against 
the  invaders  ;  Orbegoso  and  Nieto  having  as 
usual,  after  their  fi  rst  defeat,  fled  the  country 
without  attempting  a  further  effort. 

It  is,  however,  incumbent  on  us,  as  faithful 
narrators,  to  observe  that  some  imprudent 


measures  adopted  by  the  protector  had  awak- 
ened considerable  jealousy  in  Peru  ;  and  the 
more  as,  though  trifling  in  themselves,  they 
have  been  attributed  to  the  advice  of  foreign- 
ers in  the  protector's  employ ;  the  Peruvians 
being,  and  with  justice,  jealous  of  the  intro- 
duction of  so  many  foreigners  into  their  ad- 
ministration, and  apprehensive  of  further  in- 
novations. Recent  events,  therefore,  will 
probably  be  a  lesson  to  the  protector. 

We  need  make  but  one  remark  more. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  force  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  cities  of  Salta  and  Jujui  proposed  to  aban- 
don the  latter  and  unite  with  the  Peru-Boli- 
via confederation.  General  Santa  Cruz, 
however,  declined  any  extension  of  territory 
at  the  expense  of  the  veiy  enemy  that  had  so 
loudly  charged  him  with  this  very  desire; 
and,  to  his  immortal  honour,  has  even  ab- 
stained from  molesting  their  defenceless  fron- 
tier during  the  actual  struggle  of  Buenos 
Ayres  against  the  blockade  enforced  by 
France.  Such  conduct  says  more  than  a 
hundred  proclamations. 

Having  devoted  so  much  space  to  an  ex- 
posure of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Chilian 
government,  and  which  has  so  fully  borne  out 
our  own  suspicions  and  imputations  against 
the  sinister  intentions  of  this  power,  we  must 
now  turn  to  consider  the  state  of  things  aris- 
ing from  the  recent  conduct  of  France  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  This,  attributable  as  it 
apparently  is  to  a  similar  source  in  selfish 
aggression,  bids  fair  to  aid  largely  in  over- 
turning the  established  practice  of  nations  in 
the  question  of  public  relations,  and  to  sub- 
vert the  very  principles  of  natural  rights  and 
public  law. 

The  subject,  therefore,  is  one  deserving 
of  very  serious  consideration  ;  not  merely  as 
destructive  to  the  intercourse  of  friendly 
nations,  and  in  defiance  of  all  precedents, 
but  also  as  confounding  two  principles,  dia- 
metrically  opposite,  by  a  system  which  affects 
the  rights  of  all  states  :  and  leaves  neither 
security  for  commerce,  nor  redress  for  injury 
and  loss,  thereby  sustained  by  the  respective 
trading  communities. 

The  French  government  has  not,  in  the 
course  of  its  proceedings,  put  forth  any  do- 
cument or  manifesto  to  justify  the  choice  of 
the  new  measures  in  preference  to  recurring 
to  those  established  by  the  usages  of  nations 
and  therefore  intelligible  to  all.  This  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  government  itself  may  fairly 
create  doubts  whether  France  was  satisfied  of 
the  justice  of  her  own  proceedings  ;  and  whe- 
ther she  has  not,  in  consequence,  been  care- 
ful to  avoid  any  step  that  would  have  neces- 
sitated an  official  declaration  of  principles, 
such  as  might  be   brought   to   the   test  of 
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serious  examination  founded  on  the  basis 
of  the  admitted  practices  and  laws  of  na- 
tions.* 

The  silence  of  the  French  government 
has  been  but  indifferently  supplied  by  the 
advocates  of  its  measures  amongst  the  press 
of  France.  To  the  bold  and  repeated  chal- 
lenge of  the  English  public  writers,  arraign- 
ing the  course  pursued  as  utterly  at  variance 
with  established  usage  and  the  maxims  of 
all  publicists  whatever,  no  one  reply  has 
been  attempted  in  a  country  justly  celebrat- 
ed for  intellect  and  science.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  demand  for  a  single  written 
authority  in  their  favour  has  been  wholly 
unanswered  :  we  may  therefore  conclude 
there  exists  nothing  to  justify  the  proceed- 
ing. 

The  only  answer  that  has  been  given  to 
the  general  principle,  if  indeed  it  deserve  the 
name  of  answer,  is  a  mere  excuse ;  viz. 
that  a  blockade  is  a  less  violent  measure 
than  a  declaration  of  war,  consequently,  we 
may  presume  that  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  humanity  ;  and  to  the  requi- 
sition for  precedents,  that  of  England  in  the 
recent  case  of  New  Granada  has  been  ad- 
duced. 

Now  we  are  happy  lo  learn  that  our  en- 
lightened neighbours  admit  the  superiority 
of  English  intellect  in  so  great  a  degree  as 
to  adopt  it  at  once  as  their  sole  exemplar. 
We  must  confess  that  this  high  appreciation 
takes  us  somewhat  by  surprise ;  for,  with 
every  disposition  to  admire  and  venerate 
the  wisdom  recently  exhibited  in  all  the  en- 
actments and  acts  of  our  legal  sages,  we 
still  were  in  doubt  whether  their  doings  had 
obtained  an  overwhelming  degree  of  repu- 
tation any  where  out  of  the  kingdom, 
especially  as  they  had  not  acquired  any  in- 
convenient celebrity  within  it.  Their  fame, 
in  truth,  being  of  the  most  modest  and  least 
obtrusive  kind,  we  cannot  be  less  surprised 
than  rejoiced  to  find  our  present  legal  author- 
ities  in  such  good  repute  abroad,  and  Sir 
John  Campbell  himself  estimated  out  of  his 
own  country  like  any  thing  but  a  prophet ; 
and  ranking  above  Aristotle  and  Cicero, 
Grotius,  Barbeyrac,  Burlamaqui,  Bynker- 
shoek,  Heineocius,  Kluber,  Martin,  PufTen- 
dorf,  De  Real,  and  Vattel  himself,  to  say 
nothing  of  Silvestre  Pinheiro  Ferreira,  and 
a  host  of  others  who  have  treated  the  subject 
more  or  less  directly :  as  an  authority,  in 
fact,  above  all  authorities  ;  better  established 
than  the  practice  of  all  mankind ;  superior 
to  all  precedent ;  more  exact  than  experi- 
ence ;    more   historical  than    history ;  with 


*  The  papers  have  been  refused  to  the  Cham 
ber  of  Deputies. 


opinions  sounder  than  Right  itself,  and  far 
more  rational  than  Reason.  This,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  the  highest  of  triumphs,  and 
as  a  nation  we  are  proportionately  proud  of 
it ;  yet,  as  that  eminent  functionary's  ap- 
preciation is  not  quite  so  high  at  home, 
before  it  shall  have  reached  this  not  unde- 
sirable point  of  universal  irradiation  we  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  main  question. 

The  French  authorities  then  give  up  the 
question  of  historical  precedent.  Yet  pre- 
cedent is  simply  the  action  and  application  of 
law  ;  and  exemplifies  and  proves  its  meaning. 
It  is  thus  a  practical  commentary  upon  right, 
established  by  the  consent  of  nations  in  all 
ages,  for  the  use  of  nations  in  all  ages. 
Where  it  is  wanting,  our  steps  are 
doubtful,  and  our  rights  open  to  question. 
Without  it  our  conduct  has  no  guide,  our 
opinions  no  basis.  To  dispense  at  once  with 
precedent,  therefore,  is  to  proclaim  that  any 
individual  opinion  should  determine  universal 
relations.  It  is  taking  away  the  hereditary 
property  of  nations,  and  leaving  them 
helpless  to  the  mercy  of  every  new  theo- 
rist. 

Precedents  undoubtedly  can  be  dispensed 
with,  where  they  have  proceeded  on  an  er- 
ror :  but  this  error  should  be  clearly  proved. 
This  proof  is  indispensable,  for  otherwise 
there  can  be  no  certainty  in  any  thing. 

Now  the  defence  of  the  French  writers 
seems  to  proceed  on  this  ground,  and  by  im- 
plication ;  Blockade,  they  say,  avoids  Blood- 
shed and  War :  it  is  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  humanity.  If  this  can  be  shown,  the 
question  is  settled ;  precedents  are  dispensed 
with,  as  erroneous  and  noxious  ;  and  a  great 
principle  is  justly  asserted.  Throwing  pre- 
cedent aside  then,  let  us  examine  the  prin- 
ciple. 

We  affirm  that  Blockade  is  not  a  more 
humane  proceeding  than  War  ;  and  that  this 
assertion  is  itself  an  error  of  Principle 
and  an  invasion  of  the  Rights  of  nature. 

We  propose  showing  this  by  reason,  ra- 
ther than  authority;  thus  meeting  our 
opponents  on  their  own  grounds  :  and 
commence  ab  initio. 

Being  is  given  us;  and  since  we  possess 
it,  we  possess  necessarily  the  rights  it  in- 
volves ;  in  other  words,  such  as  are  the 
absolute  conditions  of  its  existence. 

These  rights  are  of  two  kinds  ;  Enjoy- 
ment and  Preservation. 

The  first  we  can  call  a  perfect  right,  for 
it  tends  to  social  happiness,  and  by  univer- 
sal consent. 

The  second  we  can  call  an  imperfect  right, 
being  at  times  but  a  partial  consent  and  a 
partial  injury. 
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Peace,  therefore,  is  the  perfect  principle 
or  right,  of  happiness  :  and  war,  the  imper- 
fect principle  or  right,  of  necessity. 

Each  principle  possesses  its  own  rights, 
and  not  those  of  the  other ;  and,  therefore, 
cannot  give  the  rights  it  does  not  possess. 

The  rights  of  peace  exist  in  every  state, 
internally  ;  the  rights  of  war  exist  simply  in 
reference  to  other  stales. 

When  war  overcomes  peace,  as  by  con- 
quest, right  yields  to  force :  the  stronger 
piinciple  is  recognized  as  effective  and  su- 
perseding the  other,  which,  because  non- 
effective, is  not  recognizable. 

Such,  by  the  way,  is  the  principle  of 
blockade,  where  war  extinguishing  native 
rights,  international  and  peaceful,  uses  pow- 
er with  injury  to  others  for  its  own  ends  :  it 
is  a  minor  conquest.  Hence  also  blockades 
are  rtcognized  only  when  efficient,  i.e.  when 
force  is  actually  triumphant  over  established 
rights. 

Without  this  all  blockade  is  null ;  for, 
force  takes  existing  rights  and  transfers 
them  to  itself.  If  they  are  not  taken  from 
an  adversary  by  the  hostile  power,  they  are 
not  held  by  the  latter,  but  remain  with  the 
adversary :  and  the  hostile  power,  since  it 
does  not  possess  them,  cannot  act  upon  them. 

This,  the  admitted  principle  of  blockade, 
shows  that  tho  same  rights  cannot  exist  in 
two  parties  at  the  same  time  and  place ;  but 
are  in  abeyance  with  the  one  when  wrested 
from  it  by  the  other. 

This  leads  us  back  to  th'e  main  question. 

As  each  government  possesses  the  right 
to  prohibit  foreign  intercourse  from  its  sub- 
jects, it  can  only  be  deprived  of  this  right, 
and  superseded  in  this  act  of  government,  by 
violence — that  is,  by  war : — for  acts  of  vio- 
lence do  not  belong  to  peace.  And  peace 
cannot  give  a  right  it  does  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  possess. 

The  seizure  of  property,  and  other  meas- 
ures of  retaliation,  are  a  right  of  peace,  and 
thus  essentially  different  from  the.  foregoing  ; 
for  they  are  the  acts  of  a  government  on  its 
proper  soil :  the  acts  of  its  own  legislation — 
which  is  paramount  in  its  own  country  over 
foreign  persons  and  properly  in  general. 

It  has  thus  a  right  to  avoid  war  by  the 
principle  of  retaliation  or  seizure,  which  is 
admitted  to  be  the  last  step  of  peace;  and 
at  which  nations  have  often  stopped,  when 
war  was  inexpedient  from  whatever  causes. 

There  is  then  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween seizure,  which  is  a  domestic  act,  and 
blockade,  which  is  foreign.  One  is  an  es- 
tablished right,  one  is  usurped. 

But  humanity  would  avoid  war  by  block- 
ade, it  seems.  This,  as  we  have  shown,  is 
always   a  usurpation    of  power  by   force ; 


then  it  is  war,  and  not  peace.  Farther, 
blockade  affects  not  only  the  parties  at  vari- 
ance, but  innocent  and  friendly  nations; 
injury  to  whom,  by  blockade,  is  only  ex- 
cusable by  the  (presumed)  last  necessity  of 
a  belligerent  destroying  its  enemy. 

Is  there  no  inhumanity  but  in  bloodshed  ? 
Are  not  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  parties 
unconcerned,  their  business,  homes,  and 
families,  induced  by  blockade  and  stoppage 
of  commerce  ?  Are  not  the  former  de- 
stroyed, the  latter  driven  to  want  and  dis- 
tress and  starvation  ?  Is  it  less  death  or  de- 
struction because  blood  is  not  actually  shed 
in  battle  ?  Farther,  does  it  not  befall  these, 
the  manufacturing  population  of  peaceful 
countries,  unexpectedly,  and  without  any 
indirect  notification,  as  of  war  existing  some- 
where ?  Consequently  does  it  not  prevent 
the  possibility  of  anticipating  and  preparing 
for  such  an  event  so  far  as  practicable  ? 

If  it  is  argued  that  war  gives  little  or  no 
notice,  this  is  putting  peace  on  the  level  of 
war  on  this  one  point.  And  if  the  two  are 
confounded  on  one  point,  why  not  on  an- 
other? Thus,  no  feeling  of  security  can 
exist,  and  trade  must  suffer  proportionately. 

When  war  is  declared,  if  trade  is  stopped 
in  its  original  channels  it  is  turned  into 
others.  A  new  set  of  demands  and  supplies 
is  created,  new  employment  is  afforded  in 
various  ways,  as  by  labour  and  by  active 
service  also.  Losses  to  some  branches  of 
industry  therefore  are  compensated,  if  but 
partially,  by  gain  to  others.  Blockade  does 
not  admit  of  this  :  it  stagnates  activity,  and 
destroys  trade  and  the  means  of  subsistence 
without  equivalent :  it  is,  then,  essentially 
destructive ;  and,  as  such,  is  War,  not 
Peace. 

This  then  is  not  humanity,  but  a  false 
philanthropy  ;  an  erroneous  principle,  since 
it  only  changes  the  course  of  destruction 
from  direct  to  indirect.  The  punishment  of 
criminals  enforces  security  :  but  would  it 
be  better,  or  more  humane,  to  starve  the 
murderer  and  felon  than  to  execute  him  out- 
right ? 

With  regard  to  third  parties;  they  only 
bear  with  the  injury  of  war-blockade,  be- 
cause force  has  actually  established  its  re- 
cognized right,  of  superseding  domestic  by 
foreign  legislation  in  one  of  the  belligerent 
states  :  because,  in  the  effort  at  mutual  de- 
struction between  these,  the  injury  or  de- 
struction of  the  one  is  the  contemplated 
pledge  and  guarantee  of  the  peaceable  exist- 
ence of  the  other  : — for  the  maintenance  of 
its  rights  and  welfare  is  the  condition  of  that 
existence.  Force  gives  the  blockader  no 
rights  beyond  what  the  blockaded  party 
possessed ;  i.  e.  prohibition  and  seizure. 
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The  principle,  then,  which  established 
blockade  as  an  act  of  waf,  and  not  of  peace, 
was  sound  in  itself;  and  whereas  war- 
blockades  are  but  a  portion  of  the  opera- 
tions against  an  enemy,  and  therefore  are 
not  likely  to  iast,  a  peace-blockade,  as  ex- 
cluding all  other  and  active  measures,  is 
most  likely  to  last:  and  this  to  the  detri- 
ment of  innocent  parties:  for  the  blockader 
injures  the  enemy  only  by  injuring  the 
friendly  powers. 

But  does  humanity  profit  by  this  system 
in  the  aggregate?  The  detestable  Brutus 
and  the  detested  Verres  both  inflicted 
greater  miseries  and  loss  of  life  by  peaceful 
blockades  than  open  execution  could  have 
done.  Does  not  the  very  facility  with 
which  a  strong  power  might  thus  attack  a 
weaker,  form  a  strong  inducement,  and 
lead  to  the  probability  of  its  frequent  adop- 
tion among  nations,  who  would  hesitate 
before  going  to  direct  war?  And  would 
it  not,  further,  be  a  frequent  incentive  to 
war  among  friendly  powers,  whose  com- 
mercial relations  could  never  be  safe  if  this, 
an  act  of  the  la&t  necessity  hitherto,  should 
be  adopted  as  the  first? 

In  war,  too,  weaker  powers  form  alliances 
and  succour  each  other:  thus,  not  merely 
preserving  a  balance  of  powers,  and  thereby 
the  existence  of  states,  but  also  affording 
supplies  in  cases  of  prohibition  by  block- 
ades. And  yet  the  blockade  which  is  ex- 
pressly to  preserve  peace,  would  turn  the 
simple  act  of  inter-alliance  into  an  act  of 
war  ! 

If  then  not  only  the  consequences,  but 
the  necessary  concomitants  of  an  act  of 
blockade,  are  acts  of  war,  the  act  itself  is 
one  of  war,  and  not  of  peace :  and  to  affirm 
the  contrary  is  to  confound  the  two  princi- 
ples. The  modem  innovation,  then,  which 
inflicts  general  in  preference  to  particular 
injury,  superior  in  the  aggregate,  scarcely 
inferior  in  nature,  and  differing  only  in  the 
mode  ;  which  induces  insecurity  every- 
where, and  offers  temptations, by  its  facility, 
to  the  stronger ;  which  affords  no  means  of 
alleviation,  or  compensation:  which  pro- 
longs indefinitely  the  distress  of  unoffend- 
ing parties,  making  their  welfare  dependent, 
not  on  the  prudence,  but  the  obstinacy  of 
the  powers  at  variance;  which  gives  the 
right  of  violence  to  peace ;  which  permits 
one  government  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
another  government  without  possessing  it- 
self of  them ;  and  which  recognizes  this 
forcible  interference  with  the  existing  rights 
of  another  power  as  an  act,  not  of  hostility, 
but  of  peace,  is  therefore  an  error  of  rea- 
soning, and  a  confusion  of  opposite 
principles.     It  can  be  intended  only  for 


strong  states  against  the  weak ;  for  insidi- 
ous hostility  against  the  unprepared:  and 
its  tendency,  so  far  from  alleviating  misery, 
is  to  increase  it,  by  multiplying  and  uni- 
versalizing the  sense  of  injury,  and  increas- 
ing the  chances  of  collisions  on  the  slightest 
occasions. 

We  repeat,  that  the  recognition  of  a 
blockade  in  time  of  peace  is  admitting  the 
effectiveness  of  all  merely  nominal  blockade ; 
for  it  admits  that  the  simple  act  of  claiming 
a  power  over  another  state  supersedes  the, 
hitherto  unquestioned,  necessity  of  actually 
holding  that  power  before  it  can  be  exercised. 

We  lay  down  these  principles  without 
any  particular  reference  to  actual  politics. 
In  regard  to  these  we  must  observe  that  the 
case  of  New  Granada  is  scarcely  a  prece- 
dent ;  for  to  inflict  injury  on  the  minister 
of  a  friendly  power  is  in  itself  an  act  of 
war,  and  justifying  a  reprisal  of  war,  after 
satisfaction  was  refused.  In  the  cases  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Mexico  it  was  a  matter 
of  commercial  and  private  injury,  and  re- 
dress and  compensation  were  offered.  To 
take  the  first,  and  this  the  sole,  precedent 
therefore,  is  at  once  admitting  the  necessity, 
and  the  impossibility,  of  finding  a  precedent. 
And  yet  the  two  last  instances,  and  Ant- 
werp, and  that  of  New  Granada,  contrasted 
with  the  acquiescence  in  the  seizure  of  the 
Vixen  and  the  recent  American  hostile 
aggression,  all  go  to  prove  that  what  is 
termed  a  peace-blockade  is  a  measure  of 
the  strong  against  the  feeble  merely,  and 
carefully  avoided  between  powers  of  any- 
thing like  equal  strength.  France,  how- 
ever, that  has  so  long  taunted  England  as 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  has  now  rendered 
herself  fully  obnoxious  to  the  charge  uttered 
by  Sheridan  against  the  East  India  Com- 
pany of  uniting  the  meanness  of  a  trader 
with  a  robber's  heartlessness. 

Our  gallant  neighbours  may  like  to  have 
the  whole  passage  at  hand,  in  order  to  ap- 
ply it  the  more  readily. 

"  Mutato  nomine,  de  te  fabula  narratur." 

"  There  was  something  in  the  frame  and 
constitution  of  the  Company,  which  ex- 
tended the  sordid  principles  of  their  origin 
over  all  their  successive  operations  ;  con- 
necting with  their  civil  policy,  and  even 
with  their  boldest  achievements,  the  mean- 
ness of  a  pedlar  and  the  profligacy  of  pi- 
rates. Alike  in  the  political  and  military 
line  could  be  observed  auctioneering  am- 
bassadors and  trading  generals :  and  thus 
we  saw  a  revolution  brought  about  by 
affidavits ;  an  army  employed  in  execut- 
ing an  arrest ;  a  town  besieged  on  a  note 
of  hand ;  a  prince  dethroned  for  the  ba- 
lance of  an  account.  Thus  it  was  that 
they  exhibited  a  government  which  united 
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the  mock  majesty  of  a  bloody  sceptre  and 
the  petty  traffic  of  a  merchant's  counting- 
house  ;  wielding  a  truncheon  with  one 
hand  and  picking  a  pocket  with  the  other." 

Though  there  certainly  are  portions  of 
this  description  which  do  not  apply  to  the 
case  before  us,  there  is  nevertheless  so  strik- 
ing- a  similarity  in  the  general  details  with 
the  spirit  of  the  system  recently  adopted  in 
France,  as  fully  to  warrant  the  introduction 
of  the  above  passage  here ; — if  not  altogether 
as  a  likeness,  yet  as  a  beacon  to  the  gallant 
spirits  whom  a  paltry  and  intriguing  feel- 
ing of  chandlery  is  misleading  into  piracy 
under  the  name  of  honour  ; — and  whom  it 
is  wished  to  induce  to  seek  glory  in  op- 
pressing a  nation  already  the  prey  of  fac- 
tions ;  and  this,  too,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
speculators  in  Compensations.  Yet  were  a 
point  of  comparison  wanting,  we  would  ask 
whether  the  disclosures,  officially  made, 
respecting  military  peculation  at  Algiers, 
would  not  justify  even  stronger  language 
than  the  above  vague  sarcasm  against  a 
body  of  English  merchants  uttered  by  a 
parliamentary  profligate? 

For  many  features  of  the  following  por- 
trait an  original  might  possibly  be  found  at 
the  present  day. 

u  It  would  be  sufficient  merely  to  con- 
sider in  what  consisted  the  prepossessing 
distinction,  the  captivating  characteristic  of 
greatness  of  mind.  Was  it  not  solely  to  be 
traced  in  great  actions  directed  to  great 
ends  ?  In  them,  and  in  them  alone,  we  are 
to  search  for  true,  estimable  magnanimity. 
To  them  alone  can  we  justly  affix  the 
splend;d  title  and  honours  of  real  greatness. 
There  was  indeed  another  species  of  great- 
Ui  ss  which  displayed  itself  in  boldly  con- 
ceiving a  bad  measure,  and  undauntedly 
pursuing  it  to  its  accomplishment.  But  had 
Mr.  Hastings  the  merit  of  exhibitingeither 
of  these  descriptions  of  greatness — even  of 
the  latter  ?  he  saw  nothing  great — nothing 
magnanimous — nothing  open — nothing  di- 
rect in  his  measures  or  in  his  mind.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  too  often  pursued  the 
worst  objects  by  the  worst  means.  His 
course  was  an  eternal  deviation  from 
rectitude.  He  either  tyrannized  or  was 
deceived,  and  was  by  turns  a  Dionysius 
and  aScapin.  As  well  might  the  writhing 
obliquity  of  the  serpent  be  compared  to  the 
swift  directness  of  the  arrow,  as  the  dupli- 
city of  Mr.  Hastings'  ambition  to  the  sim- 
ple steadiness  of  genuine  magnanimity.  In 
his  mind  all  was  shuffling,  ambiguous, 
dark,  insidious  and  little;  nothing  simple, 
nothing  unmixed :  all  affected  plainness 
and  actual  dissimulation ;  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  contradictory  qualities,  with  noth- 
ing great  but  his  crimes;  and  even  those 
contrasted  by  the  littleness  of  his  motives, 
which  at  once  denoted  both  his  baseness 


and  his  meanness,  and  marked  him  for  a 
traitor  and  a  trickster." 


Art.  IX. — Gli  Arabi  in  Italia  ;  esercita- 
zione  siorica  di  David  Bertolotti.  To- 
rino.     1838. 

The  name  of  Historical  Exercise,  most 
justly  bestowed  by  the  author  of  the  present 
volume  upon  his  work,  defines  so  precisely 
both  its  scope  and  mode  of  execution,  that 
we  are  precluded  at  once  from  any  very 
extravagant  expectations  either  as  to  the  in- 
formation it  imparts  or  to  the  ability  with 
which  the  task  is  performed.  It  may  fair- 
ly, however,  be  pleaded  in  justification,  that 
the  materials  extant  for  the  labour  are  so 
imperfect  and  scanty,  and  the  facts  and  de- 
tails in  general  so  utterly  unknown  to  his- 
torians, that  any  formal  attempts  to  arrange 
them  into  one  close  and  connected  tissue  of 
history  would  itself  be  a  work  of  mere 
imagination,  rendering  the  attempts  at  con- 
tinuing and  classifying,  with  a  view  to 
philosophize  upon  them, in  itself  derogatory 
to  the  judgment  of  the  writer. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  striking 
and  remarkable  in  all  literature  than  the 
entire  ignorance  evinced  by  European 
writers  generally,  and  of  all  ages,  of  the 
events  of  Asiatic  history  as  connected  with 
the  leading  points  of  their  own;  unless  in- 
deed when  these  came  into  actual  contact. 
This  omission,  however,  arises  in  far  less 
degree  from  mere  ignorance  of  the  different 
languages  of  the  barbarians,  and  any  possi- 
ble difficulty  of  access  to  their  historians, 
than  from  the  distinction  in  essence  between 
the  spirit  of  the  European  and  Asiatic 
families  of  mankind. 

We  mark  this  distinction  not  the  les3 
forcibly  because  there  has  been  an  absolute 
affinity,  a  positive  descent,  in  the  first  in- 
stances, of  the  former  from  the  last;  and  an 
ample  intermixture  by  the  accidents  of  time 
and  conquest  in  various  subsequent  periods  ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  identity  in  the  first, 
and  amalgamation  in  the  latter  cases, — the 
distinction  exists  as  though  no  such  inter- 
mixtures had  ever  taken  place  ;  and  in  this, 
the  latest  century  of  the  world,  the  difference 
is  as  clearly  marked  as  in  any  of  those  that 
have  ever  preceded  it.  It  is  a  difference  that 
renders  equally  nugatory  all  researches  of 
history,  geography,  and  philology;  a  dif- 
ference of  civilisation,  not  so  much  in  de- 
gree as  in  nature ;  consisting  not  at  all  in 
the  opposition  of  attributes,  such  as  fixed- 
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ness  and  mobility ;  but  in  an  essential  dis- 
tinction of  genius,  antagonist  in  the  two  na- 
tions, and  without  reference  to  capacities, 
powers,  and  passions.  The  cause,  if,  haply, 
not  referable  to  climate,  we  think  hopelessly 
obscure ;  the  consequence  is  undeniable. 
Throughout  Asia  it  has  found  mental  sub- 
servience, and  enacted  Laws  ;  in  Europe  it 
has  every  where  produced  deliberative  re- 
sistance, and  has  established  Institutions. 

When,  in  immediate  connection  with  our 
subject,  the  characteristic  distinctions  are  so 
widely  apart,  the  fact  furnishes  us  with  a 
clue  to  the  otherwise  inexplicable  indiffer- 
ence and  ignorance  of  oriental  history  in 
writers  brought,  as  cotemporaries,  and  from 
other  and  national  causes,  into  almost  per- 
sonal contact  with  them :  and,  to  confine  the 
deduction  to  the  one  quesiion  before  us,  it  is 
hence  that  in  all  probability  arises  the  mu- 
tual ignorance  of  Christian  and  Moorish 
writers :  for  though,  in  Spain,  there  are  un- 
doubtedly some  instances  to  the  contrary, 
yet  these  are  far  fewer  than  generally  sup- 
posed, and  to  no  very  great  extent.  The 
Spanish  historians  of  the  Moorish  wars  do 
unquestionably  in  their  narratives  refer  to 
the  Moorish  writers ;  but  generally  speak- 
ing it  is  but  upon  indispensable  occasions  ; 
accidental  notices,  brought  out  by  mutual 
relation  of  the  same  events;  and  seldom  do 
we  get  more  than  a  casual  glimpse  of  the 
internal  state  of  the  hostile  nation,  of  those 
individual  traits,  of  those  scenes  of  private 
life  and  feeling  that  in  Asiatic  bosoms  act 
with  so  strong  an  influence  over  public  af- 
fairs, and  that  bring  down  calamity  upon  a 
whole  race  or  people  from  the  fierce  con- 
flagrations of  a  spark  long  nourished  in  a 
single  breast.  The  Zegri  feuds  with  the 
Abencerrages  are  proof  of  this. 

A  consequence  also  follows  from  hence, 
and  one  of  some  importance  to  our  views  of 
history ;  for  it  admits  as  a  general  principle 
in  our  researches  after  the  causes  of  the  rise 
or  decline  of  kingdoms,  and  in  international 
cases,  the  fact  which  was  so  well  observed 
by  Montesquieu  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
single  kingdoms.  Oppressions  of  the  sove- 
reign, he  observes,  are  borne  by  the 
people,  and  to  the  utmost,  so  long  as  they 
are  general — but  when  oppression  takes  a 
discriminating  form  ;  when  violence  is  of- 
fered not  merely  to  accidental  rights  and 
property,  but  to  the  internal  state  of  society 
and  to  the  domestic  circle,  resistance  com- 
mences at  once  ;  and  spreads  from  the  one 
individual  outraged  to  the  generality  of  the 
party  oppressed,  as  in  the  case  of  Wat 
Tyler. 

A  due  consideration  of  this  fact,  and  of 
its  origin,  in  the   strongest   impulses  of  our 


nature  and  also  in  the  created  rights  of  pro- 
perty, will  at  once  induce  us  to  extend  the 
analogy  to  all  that  class  of  circumstances 
which  are  affected  by  similar  feelings,  and 
which  stand  in  relation  to  foreign  rather  than 
domestic  events  :  for  there  is  no  difference, 
we  submit,  in  the  passions  of  the  individuals 
thus  outraged,  whatever  difference  there 
may  be  in  their  political  relations,  as  native 
or  foreign  :  and  if,  therefore,  we  can  be- 
lieve that  the  insult  offered  to  his  child  by  a 
tax-collector  first  roused  Wat  Tyler  to  re- 
bellion against  his  sovereign,  there  is  surely 
no  wisdom  in  discrediting,  as  many  writers 
have  done,  that  the  outrage  offered  to  his 
daughter  by  a  monarch  leagued  Count  Julian 
with  the  Moors.  It  may  not  have  been,  it 
certainly  was  not,  the  sole  exciting  cause, 
for  where  does  tyranny  confine  itself  to  a 
single  act  ?  but  if  the  act  took  place,  and  we 
see  no  room  to  doubt  it,  though  the  earlier 
Spanish  historians  take  no  notice  of  the  case, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  the 
doubtful  fidelity  of  the  governor,  would  not 
at  once  have  been  turned  to  vengeance  by 
the  exasperation  of  the  father. 

1  That  gather'd  rage,  that  would  forego 

The  heart's  first  hope — to  reach  its  foe: 

Thaithunder-ieeling,  that  would  strike 

All  that  its  path  embraced  alike ; 

Singling  the  loftiest,  dearest  ties, 

To  fall  the  foremost  sacrifice  ; 

And  gladly  in  the  general  doom 

Itself  plunge  headlong  to  the  tomb, — 

No  matter — if  but  fate  descend, 

How  wide  its  sweep,  how  wild  its  end; 

So  that  the  ravage  of  its  course 

But  serve  to  mark  the  whiilwind's  force; 

So  that  the  ruin  but  proclaim 

The  guilty's  crime, — ihe  avenger's  name.' — 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this 
last  consideration  because  in  Eastern  history 
generally,  and  in  the  one  Essay  before  us, 
we  find  discredit  thrown  upon  an  act  of  the 
kind  alluded  to,  for  no  other  reason  that  we 
can  divine  but  that  it  does  not  appear  con- 
sonant with  the  dignity  of  history.  But  if, 
as  we  ourselves  presume  to  think,  the  digni- 
ty of  history  is  sustained  only  by  philosophy, 
the  latter  can  never  consent  to  exclude  from 
the  sphere  of  her  vision  the  genuine  work- 
ings of  the  human  mind,  and  especially 
when  carried  out  to  the  widest  range  of  ac- 
tion. Private  feelings  are  the  hinges  of  his- 
tory ; — and  if  through  her  ample  gates  the 
march  of  events  is  more  magnificent  when 
elaborated  with  those  prouder  and  more 
pompous  forms  that  are  suited  best  for  vulgar 
gaze,  the  calmer  judgment  will  divest  that 
gorgeous  pageant  of  its  state,  reduce  its  mas- 
ses of  complication  to  simplicity,  and  trace 
the  immediate  and  motive  cause  back  to  its 
one  source,  which  is  always  to  be  found  in 
the  wellings  of   the  human  heart.     These, 
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in  Asiatic  history  too,  our  present  subject, 
are  the  more  important,  because  from  the 
cause  assigned  at  our  outset,  the  life  of  the 
sovereign  is  there  the  only  history  of  the 
nation  ;  and  it  is  still  more  germane  to  our 
considerations  at  the  moment,  inasmuch  as 
to  an  act  of  private  passions  is  attributable 
the  Arab  dominion  in  Sicily. 

After  advertizing  his  readers  that  the  pre- 
sent work  is  a  sketch,  not  a  picture,  our 
author  thus  opens  the  subject : — 

•{  Amidst  the  prevailing  ardour  for  histo- 
rical studies  in  Italy,  it  seems  extraordinary 
that  no  one  should  have  taken  as  the  subject 
of  his  theme  the  fixed  sojourn  and  domination 
established  by  the  Arabs  in  various  parts  of 
Italy,  from  the  middle  of  the  seventh  to  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  the  richness, 
novelty,  and  singularity  of  which  subject  ex- 
ceed all  previous  expectation.  The  history 
of  the  east  and  the  west  are  thus  given  in 
Italy  ;  the  ecclesiastical  annals  reveal  mem- 
orable portents,  and  the  letters  and  arts  of  the 
middle  age  are  illustrated  from  an  origin  al- 
ways unknown. 

"  Mahomet  died  in  632.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  his  temporal  and  spiritual  dominion 
comprehended  the  whole  Arabian  peninsula, 
without  exceeding  its  confines.  But  the  en 
thusiastic  disciples  of  the  false  prophet  al- 
ready looked  upon  the  entire  world,  as  then 
known  to  them,  only  as  an  open  field  of  con- 
quests. Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  fell  with- 
in  a  few  years  under  their  yoke:  then,  sub. 
duing  the  whole  African  coast  down  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  from  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  they  passed  into  Spain, 
which  speedily  Sank  beneath  their  power. 
Eighty-two  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet 
his  name  was  invoked  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

*  The  Arabs  were  thus  enabled  to  pass 
over  land  into  Italy,  by  crossing  those  moun- 
tains, part  of  France,  and  the  Alps,  as  the 
Carthaginians  had  done  already  ;  or  they 
could  have  come  by  sea  from  ill  that  im- 
mense tract  of  country  extending  from  the 
ports  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Straights,  and  from 
Gibraltar  to  Tarragona.  The  Arabs,  in 
fact,  arrived  by  land  at  the  extreme  western 
part  of  Italy,  having  traversed  the  south  of 
France  and  Provence,  which  they  entered 
the  very  year  (716)  in  which  they  had  be- 
sieged Constantinople,  and  two  years  after 
conquering  Turkestan  and  carrying  their 
arms  to  the  very  frontiers  of  India.  But 
they  did  not  pass  the  Alps,  nor  advance 
much  farther  than  Varo  ;  and  all  the  injury 
inflicted  on  Italy  by  this  overland  expedition 
is  reduced  to  the  devastation  of  some  mari- 
time portions  of  Liguria.  It  is  well  known 
that  Abdal  Malek,  the  leader  of  one  of  their 
armies  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  reaching 
the  bank  of  the  Rhone,  pointed  out  to  his 
soldiers  the  summits  of  the  Alps  whitening 
in  snows  in  the  distance  ;  and  that,  not  less 
ambitious  than  the  African  Hannibal,  he  de- 
sired to  surmount  them  and  subject  Italy  to 
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the  law  of  the  Koran.  The  memorable  vic- 
tories of  Charles  Martel,  however,  saved 
France  at  the  moment,  and  Italy  with  her, 
from  the  imminent  peril  of  becoming  a  Mus- 
sulman province. 

"  But,  more  than  French  victories,  Arabian 
dissensions  stopped  the  course  of  their  tri- 
umphs. The  Ommiad  Caliphs  had,  beyond 
any,  enlarged  the  empire  founded  by  Ma- 
homet, which  then  extended  from  the  Cas- 
pian to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the  confines 
of  India  to  the  sources  of  the  Ebro  in  Spain. 
This  vast  empire  fell  a  prey  to  discord  and 
civil  warfare.  The  monarchy  of  the  Abas- 
sides  rose  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  Ommiah, 
(750,)  and  transported  the  seat  of  empire 
from  Damascus  to  Bagdad." 

We'  need  but  cursorily  refer  to  the  sketch 
of  the  condition  of  Italy  from  its  foundation 
as  a  kingdom  by  Odocacer,  (476) — in  fact, 
at  least,  if  not  in  name,  which  is  somewhat 
doubtful — or  the  conquests  of  Theodoric, 
Belisarius,  and  Narses,  to  the  death  of  Teja, 
(553)  and  the  extinction  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom  of  Charlemagne  in  774 ;  and  we 
resume  our  extracts  with  a  previous  notice 
that  the  Saracens  began  their  inroads  into 
Italy  during  the  time  of  the  Lombards, 
though  confining  themselves  chiefly  to  the 
islands  of  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia. — 
"  The  only  known  allusions,"  says  M.  Ber- 
tolotti,  "to  the  Lombard  affairs  against  the 
Saracens  is  the  following  : — in  the  year  739, 
Liutprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  being  ap- 
plied to  by  Charles  Martel  for  aid  against  the 
Saracens  who  infested  Provence,  sent  his 
army  and  rode  to  the  scene.  The  Saracens, 
hearing  the  rumour,  returned  to  Languedoc." 
The  candour  and  completeness  of  this  in. 
formation  forcibly  recalls  the  triumphant 
songs  of  "  the  brave  Belgians"  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  which  entirely  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  English. 

44  With  the  reign  of  Charles  le  Gros,  de- 
posed in  888,  concludes  the  domination  of 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  magnificent  in  its 
founder,  wretched  in  his  successors.  During 
their  rule  the  Saracens  established  them- 
selves in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Calabria, 
Apulia,  and  Terra  di  Lavoro,  carrying  their 
depredations  even  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and 
injuring  the  Tuscan  and  Ligurian  trade. — 
Some  of  these  princes  attempted  to  combat 
the  infidels,  but  with  little  success.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  Italian 
islands,  at  that  time,  held  themselves  depend- 
ent on  the  eastern  empire,  and  so  did  some 
portions  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples  ; 
while  the  remainder  looked  up  to  the  Lom- 
bard dukedom  of  Benevento,  existing  cer- 
tainly, but  owing  allegiance  to  the  western 
empire,  subsequently  divided  into  three." 

The  election  of  Berengarius  I.,  Duke  of 
Friuli,  and  his  coronation  as  emperor  in 
915,  was   but   a   signal   for   fresh    discord 
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among  the  Italians  ;  elections  against  elec- 
tions, authority  against  authority,  king  against 
king  ;  as  the  following  table  will  show  r — 

Berengarius  I.,  elected    .  888 

Guido,  king  .         .  890 

,  elected  emperor  .  891 

Lamberto,  king  and  emperor  892 

Arnolfo,  emperor    .         .  896 

Lewis  HI.,  king  of  Italy  900 

,  elected  emperor  901 

Berengarius,  crowned     .  915 

Rodolfo,  king  of  Italy      .  921 

Hugo,  king  of  Italy  .  926 

Lothario  II.,  king  of  Italy  931 

Berengarius  II  ,  )  Q 

Adalberto,  \  *  y&U 

During  these  seventy  years  of  rebellions, 
treasons,  wars,  slaughters,  and  foreign  inter- 
ventions, Italy  suffered  direfully  from  the 
Saracens,  who  occupied  all  the  islands,  infest- 
ed all  the  seas,  and  established  themselves 
on  the  main  land  both  in  the  east  and  the 
west. 

We  may  pass  over  the  scenes  of  Italian 
discord  that  disgraced  the  reigns  of  the  three 
first  Othos,  which  are  but  slightly  touched  by 
our  author  in  this  place,  as  well  as  the  Cru- 
saders, and  the  Norman  establishment  in 
Sicily.  Pisa,  Geneva,  and  the  Normans 
drove  the  Saracens  from  Italy  (1021-1090), 
and  spread  in  return  the  terror  of  their  own 
arms  into  Africa;  while  the  Crusaders 
(1095-1291)  compelled  the  Moslemans  to 
fight  in  Asia  for  their  own  soil. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  Lombard  com- 
munities won  their  independence,  and  forced 
the  fierce  Frederic  Barbarossa  to  conclude 
peace.  Three  centuries  of  valour  and  great- 
ner«s,  of  population,  commerce,  industry,  and 
riches,  succeeded,  from  the  peace  of  Con- 
stance (1183)  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo  di 
Medici  in  1492.  During  his  life  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  once  more  brought  the  Ma- 
hommedan  army  to  the  coasts  of  Italy,  when 
this  unhappy  land,  drained  of  native  defend- 
ers and  partially  the  slave  of  Spain,  had  no 
defence  but  in  Venetian  strength  and  the 
valour  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  in  the 
voice  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  claiming  assist- 
ance from  Christendom  against  the  assaults 
of  Islam. 

Before  turning  to  the  domination  of  the 
invaders  in  Sicily,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  origin  of 
their  power  and  of  the  name  Saracen,  which 
has  been  wrapped  in  singular  obscurity  by 
the  conflicting  evidence  of  doubtful  and  evi- 
dently incompetent  authorities. 

We  have  slightly  referred  to  the  period  of 
the  Abasside  usurpation, 


"  Then,  when  the  Khalifs  earthly  diadem 

Sunk  from   the  enfeebled  grasp  of  Omar's 
raee, 
One  outcast  scion  of  the  sacred  stem 
Found  in  Cordova's  soil  his  resting-place  ;" 

And  Spain  that,  since  714,  had  owned  the 
dominion  of  an  Emir  of  the  Caliphate,  now 
united  her  plains  into  one  oriental  monarchy 
under  the  sway  of  the  fugitive,  Abderahme, 
Caliph  of  the  West. 

The  example  of  Spanish  secession  was 
speedily  followed  in  Africa  within  four  years, 
and  during  the  powerful  reign  of  the  far- 
famed  Al  Rashid,  the  scourge  of  the  declin- 
ing Greek  empire  :  the  Aglabiles  established 
a  distinct  sovereignty  in  that  quarter,  follow- 
ed by  the  Edrissites;  and  subsequently  by 
the  Fatimites  of  Egypt,  the  Zairidi  ofBarba- 
ry,  the  Almoravidi  of  Mauritania,  and  the 
Almohadi  of  Morocco;  but  the  Saracens 
who  established  themselves  in  Italy  came 
originally  from  Egypt  before  the  division  of 
the  Caliphate. 

"  The  names  of  Arabs,  Moors,  and  Sara- 
cins,  or  Saracens,  were  indifferently  ap- 
plied to  the  Moslems  before  the  conquests 
of  the  Turks.  They  w7ere  called  Arabs 
because  the  empire  was  Arabian,  an  Arab 
was  the  founder  of  their  creed,  their  princi- 
pal sovereigns  and  leaders  were,  at  least 
in  the  commencement,  Arabs,  and  their 
speech  was  Arabic.  They  were  called 
Saracens  because  this  was  the  name  form- 
erly given  by  the  Christians  to  the  Moham- 
medans." 

Our  author  subjoins  an  attempted  elucida- 
tion of  the  word. 

''Girolamo  Serra  gives  the  following 
etymology  of  this  name.  'Saracca,'  says 
he,  '  was  a  city  of  Arabia  Petraea,  so  de- 
nominated from  Sara,  the  mother  of  the 
Patriarch  Abraham.  *  *  The  popula- 
tion of  Saracca  was  neither  numerous  nor 
powerful,  yet  so  addicted  to  warfare  that 
in  the  campaigns  of  Justinian  against  the 
Persians  they  sold  their  services  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  Greeks  from  that  time 
began  to  call  all  the  Arabs  indifferently 
Saracens.' — (Stor.  Delia  Liguria.)  Other 
etymologies  are  offered,  but  all  appear 
questionable. 

"In  the  oldest  Italian  chronicles  the 
Saracens  are  called  Hagarenes  or  Jshma- 
elites." 

We  wonder  that  our  author  makes  no  re- 
ference  here  to  the  note  in  the  fiftieth  chap- 
ter of  Gibbon,  (Decline  and  Fall,  a  work  to 
which  he  elsewhere  constantly  refers,)  who 
has  copiously  adduced  and  slightly  discussed 
the  authorities  for  this  name,  and  with  his 
usual  discrimination  has  pointed  inquiry  to 
foreign  instead  of  native  sources  in  Arabia. 
In  truth,  to  admit  the  etymology  of  Girolamo 
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Serrais  but  removing"  the  difficulty  a  single 
step,  from  the  people  to  the  place  of  their  de- 
signation ;  since  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  what 
gave  this  the  name?  Had  the  great  histo- 
rian, however,  instead  of  quoting  Ptolemy  at 
second-hand,  turned  to  that  author  himself, 
he  would  have  found  much  to  assist  his  con- 
jectures. Ockley,  if  we  remember  right, 
adopts  the  derivation  of  an  Arabic  term,  sig- 
nifying Eastern:  which, as  Gibbon  observes, 
is  disproved  by  Ptolemy,  who  shows  that  they 
lived  in  the  Western  part  of  Arabia :  but 
this  is  East  of  Egypt,  it  has  been  objected, 
and  they  came  from  thence.  We  find  that 
Ptolemy  (Geog.  Arab.  Pefr.  1.  vi.)  places 
them  to  the  west  of  the  Melanaean  Moun- 
tains;  and  again,  1.  vi.  Arab.  Felix,  below 
the  Thuditas ;  this  leaves  no  doubt  of  their 
position.  On  turning,  however,  to  the  de- 
scription of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  we  find  an- 
other  race  of  Saracens  near  the  Tanais,  and 
in  the  dispersion  of  tribes  it  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  the  name  was  carried  westward : 
the  S.  then  was  probably  only  the  Gothic  pre- 
fix, the  Hebrew  v  ;  substance  ;  the  definite 
article.  Since  we  find  them  mentioned  as 
the  Saracenic  tribes  in  the  comedies  of  Me- 
nander,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century, 
the  name  must,  on  the  most  moderate  com- 
putation, have  been  established  considerably 
before  the  time  of  Psammetichus  II.,Kin<* 
of  Egypt ;  and  this,  we  believe,  is  the  near- 
est approximation  to  the  time  of  that  (un- 
known) Egyptian  King,  in,  whose  tomb  is 
inscribed,  amongst  other  fugitive  nations,  the 
name  of  the  Rakkam. 

If  we  take  the  word  pi,  ra/ck,  evidently 
might ;  fiery  or  desolating  ;  (as  compound- 
ed in  the  Hebrew  trppi  lightnings,  Ps.  18, 
14,)  this  sufficiently  shows  the  import  of  the 
root;  i.  e.  the  original  sense  of  the  word, 
which  signifies  properly  an  armed  array. 
The  Arabian  rolch  is  obviously  from  the 
same  root.  The  word  Saraceni  then  was  in 
all  likelihood  war,  Serakidm  ;  capaxnvoi ;  fuh 
mina  belli;  The  Warlike:  a  name  which 
the  fact  of  their  military  propensities,  obvi- 
ous in  Amm.  Marcel linus,  and  quoted  from 
Girolamo  Serra,  sufficiently  proves;  and 
their  valour  in  the  cause  of  Mohammed  es- 
tablishes the  existence  of  that  martial  spirit, 
the  pre-eminence  of  which  may  probably 
have  extended  the  name  of  Saracen  to  the 
first  Mahommedan  Arabs  generally.  All 
writers,  including  the  careful  Muratori,  Ann. 
an.  698,  concur  in  noticing  their  Egyptian 
connection. 

In  conclusion  on  this  point  we  may  re- 
mark, that  the  old  Italian  chronicles  spoken 
of  are  of  little  authority  even  in  allying  the 
Saracens  to  Abraham  by  descent,  though 
through  Hagar,  and  in  the  opposite  branch 


from  Sara ;  since  the  Arabs  were  ignorant 
of  the  names  of  Ishmael  and  Hagar  till  the 
time  of  Mahomet.  The  name  of  Sara, 
princess,  seems,  however,  unquestionably 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  the  first  part 
of  ihe  foregoing,  beings  but  the  feminine 
form  of  the  root,  in  Hebrew,  it« — ur ;  in 
Coptic  p<\  Armenian  or  ancient  Persian  ara, 
bright,  glorious,  the  sovereign. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Sicilian  Arabs. 

"  The  first  descent  of  the  Arabs  upon  Si- 
cily is  also  the  first  mention  in  history  of  the 
appearance  of  these  oriental  barbarians  on 
the  Italian  coasts.  The  year  in  which  it  oc- 
curred is  not  certain,  but  we  know  that  in 
652  Olympius,  Exarch  of  Italy,  was  direct- 
ed by  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Lord 
Paramount  of  Sicily,  to  carry  there  an  army 
in  order  to  expel  the  Saracens.  *  *  *  We 
know  likewise  that  Olympius  was  defeated 
bv  them  in  battle,  and  through  vexation  and 
illness  finally  lost  his  life." 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  find,  in  Muratori, 
that  Pope  Martin  was  accused  by  the  Greeks 
of  having  assisted  the  Saracen  invasion  of 
Sicily,  and  was  conducted  a  prisoner  to  Con- 
stantinople to  answer  the  charge.  (654.) 
He  denied  that  he  had  ever  written  to  the 
enemy,  or  supplied  them  with  money  ;  having 
only  contributed  to  the  wants  of  the  Chris- 
tians driven  from  thence.  The  baseness  and 
perfidy  of  the  Greeks  were  notoriously  equal 
to  even  this  calumny,  if  such  it  was  ;  but  the 
fact  at  any  rate  proves  the  strong  suspicions 
entertained  of  the  temporal  practices  of  the 
Holy  See. 

The  civil  wars  between  Ali  and  Moaviah 
for  the  caliphate  (656)  enabled  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  drive  the  Saracens  out  of 
Sicily ;  or,  more  probably,  Moaviah  with- 
drew them  to  increase  his  Egyptian  army 
against  his  rival.  The  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  established  his  dominion  in  that  island 
in  663 ;  but  six  years  afterwards  the  Arabs 
returned  in  aid  of  Macezius  against  his  sove- 
reign, though  too  late  to  save  him.  They 
arrived  suddenly  in  Sicily,  with  many  ves- 
sels, entered  Syracuse,  and  put  the  unhappy 
inhabitants  to  the  sword  ;  and,  if  we  may 
credit  some  writers,  committed  many  cruel- 
ties in  the  island.  This  is  not  absolutely 
certain,  but  it  seems  they  sacked  and  burnt 
Messina  and  other  places.  They  made  sub- 
sequently frequent  incursions  there. 

The  establishment  of  the  Saracens  in  the 
island  belongs,  however,  to  the  ninth  century, 
and  the  period  of  Abderahme  II.  in  Spain, 
and  of  the  Fatimites  and  Edrissites,  already 
noticed,  in  Africa. 

"The  vengeance  of  an  outraged  parent  for 
his  daughter's  honour  against  a  dissolute 
monarch,  opened,  as  it  is  said,  the  ports  o 
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Spain  to  the  Saracens.  The  vengeance  of 
a  lover,  robbed  either  of  his  mistress  or  his 
bride,  conducted  them  to  Sicily  and  facili- 
tated its  conquest.  (827.)" 

We  find  in  the  Greek  historian  Cedrenus, 
that  one  Euphemius,  enamoured  of  a  nun, 
carried  her  off  by  force  from  the  convent. 
Her  brothers  applied  to  the  emperor,  who 
directed  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  and 
Euphemius  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Saracens 
of  Africa,  whom  he  induced  to  undertake 
the  invasion  of  Sicily.  The  anonymous 
Salernitan  writer,  however,  lays  the  whole 
blame  upon  the  Greeks,  declaring  that  the 
governor,  for  a  bribe,  gave  ihe  affianced 
bride  of  Euphemius  to  another  ;  and  that, 
not  fear,  but  revenge,  induced  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Saracens  of  Tunis. 

We  have  already  assigned  our  reasons 
for  objecting  to  the  principle  on  which  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  and  even  by  the 
author,  M.  Bertolotti,  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  tale.  The  enemy,  however,  landed  seven 
hundred  horsemen  and  ten  thousand  infantry 
from  a  hundred  vessels,  and  devastated  the 
country.  But  still  its  conquest  was  difficult, 
and  the  Greeks  under  Theodotus  reduced 
the  Moslems  even  to  the  extremity  of  eating 
their  horses  ;  but  receiving  aid  from  Anda- 
lusia they  took  Messina  and  Palermo  after 
a  long  defence.  Syracuse,  the  capital,  re- 
sisted, however,  until  the  year  878,when  after 
many  furious  and  vain  assaults  it  was  finally 
taken  by  storm  and  given  up  to  violence. 
Its  riches  and  opulence  may  be  imagined 
from  the  fact  that  it  afforded  to  the  conquer- 
ors the  greatest  booty  they  had  ever  taken, 
excepting  only  the  city  of  Madain,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Persian  empire. 

Taromina  and  Rametta  still  held  out,  the 
latter  to  the  year  965.  The  Greek  emper- 
or sent  to  its  assistance  an  army  composed 
of  Greeks,  Russians,  Armenians,  and  Per- 
sians, who  landed  at  Messina,  but  were 
slain  or  captured  by  the  Moors  ;  Islamism 
became  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  island, 
and  the  Greeks  concluded  peace  in  967. 

It  was  not  till  1038  that  the  Greek  power 
asserted  itself  in  Sicily,  owing  to  the  frater- 
nal discord  of  the  two  Saracen  governors, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  Lombards  and  Nor- 
mans :  the  allies  quarrelled  about  the  spoils  ; 
and  the  entry  of  the  Normans  into  Sicily 
can  date  only  from  1061  :  thirty  years  were 
needed  for  the  entire  conquest,  and  in  the 
year  1130,  Roger  I.  the  son  of  the  conquer- 
or assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Italy.  The 
Moors  and  Jews  who  chose  to  remain  were 
not  molested  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 

We  may  observe  that  the  brutality  of  the 
Arabian  fanatics  that  formed  the  armies  of 
Islamism  was  often  vainly  checked  by  the 


injunctions  of  Mahommed,  to  show  respect 
for  literature.  Peace  and  riches,  however, 
wrought  a  great  but  natural  change  in  their 
possessors  ;  and  the  glories  of  the  Abasside 
caliphs  roused  their  independent  brethren 
of  Spain,  Africa,  and  Italy  to  imitate  their 
example.  The  Arabs  who  cultivated  the 
Greek  literature  through  its  long  extension 
from  Constantinople  to  Samarcand,  restored 
to  Italy  the  lost  learning  of  Greece,  her 
philosophy,  mathematics,  medicine,  and  even 
the  memory  of  her  glorious  example  ;  and 
gave  further,  according  to  native  testimony, 
the  influence  of  their  taste  to  Italian  litera- 
ture. 

In  this  we  find,  observes  Sismondi,  the  real 
Oriental  character ;  not  only  in  the  fre- 
quent descriptions  of  spring,  of  herbage  and 
flowers,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  murmur  of 
streams,  the  freshness  of  fountains,  the  night- 
ingale as  a  messenger  of  love,  and  the 
mental  subtleties  applied  to  amorous  imagin- 
ings, but  also  in  the  necromancers,  fairies, 
enchantments,  palaces  of  adamant,  magic 
rings,  and  all  the  marvels  of  our  epics  : — 
and  these  he  asserts,  on  the  authority  of 
Denina,  to  have  been  chiefly  of  Arab  inven- 
tion. Eastern,  we  would  observe,  they  un- 
doubtedly were,  but  certainly  not  Arab 
originally — and  we  may  notice  that  these 
tales  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  the  Arabs, 
as  devices  of  the  demons  in  Persia,  to  which 
country  they  must  undoubtedly  be  referred 
in  the  first  instance  ;  nor  did  they  freely 
penetrate  the  East  under  the  severe  inter- 
diction of  Mahommed,  until  the  genius  of 
Ferdusi  had  collected  them  into  one  gorge- 
ous tissue,  heightened  by  the  charms  of  un- 
rivalled oriental  genius  ;  it  was  not  till  near- 
ly a  century  after  his  appearance  that  these 
magnificent  imaginings  found  their  way, 
through  Arabia,  into  Europe. 

In  turning  from  the  "  historical  exercise," 
we  cannot  but  notice  the  allusion  to  architec- 
tural improvements  introduced  by  the  Arabs 
— as  at  Zisa  in  Palermo.  Ample  archi- 
tectural details  of  the  place  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  work  ;  to  these  we  refer  the 
reader,  and  can  find  space  only  for  a  sketch 
of  the  ruins,  which  we  are  happy  to  supply 
from  the  volumes  of  a  recent  traveller  and 
excellent  judge  of  art,  our  own  countryman, 
Mr.  Standish.* 

"  From  hence  I  passed  to  what  is  called 
the  Castle  '  della  Zisa,'  and  surveyed  with 
much  pleasure  this  Moorish  building — 
corresponding  as  it  does  with  all  similar 
edifices  which  I  have  seen  in  Spain  and 
other  places.  The  apartment  which  now 
remains,  served  doubtless  in  former 
times  as  a  hall  for  audience,  and  is  open 
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on  the  ground-floor  to  a  corridor.  A 
spring  of  pellucid  water  flows  from  one  of 
its  walls,  facing  the  grand  entrance,  and 
this  is  received  in  a  square  reservoir, 
which  by  a  small  gutter  conveys  the 
liquid  into  two  others,  all  being  on  a  level 
with  the  floor.  The  corridor  is  adorned 
with  an  Arabic  legend  on  the  frieze  of  its 
walls,  but  the  modern  embellishments 
which  it  has  undergone  are  trifling,  and  in 
bad  harmony  with  the  ancient  construc- 
tion of  the  building.  The  name  of  Zisa  is 
a  corruption  probably  of  the  Arabic  word 
'  Alaaziz,'  which  signifies  '  magnificent' 
A  tradition  recounts  that  this  building 
was  in  the  olden  time  both  larger  and 
more  splendid  than  we  now  find  it.  It 
was  seated  amongst  gardens,  and  had  a 
reservoir  for  fish,  with  subterraneous 
communications,  (as  was  usual  with  the 
AraDs  in  all  their  buildings  of  importance,) 
which  communicated  to  other  palaces 
and  castles  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
object,  however,  of  this  erection  is  still 
doubtful,  after  all  the  investigations  and 
discussions  of  the  learned  ;  but  Professor 
Morso,  author  of  a  work  on  the  antiquities 
of  Palermo,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it 
served  as  a  place  of  recreation  to  the 
Arab  chiefs  resident  there,  and  not  a  Moor- 
ish college  or  university,  as  has  been 
supposed  by  some.  The  Arabic  legend  or 
inscription  is  merely  in  praise  of  the 
Divinity,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
history  of  the  edifice  it  embellishes,  nor 
does  it  throw  anv  light  on  that  subject." — 
vol.  i.  pp.  177,  178. 

We  are  t\ic.  better  pleased  to  refer  to  this 
writer  on  iUj  j.rosent  occasion,  inasmuch 
as  amidst  the  whimsical  interruption  of  his 
subjects,  many  notices  are  found  of  the 
works  of  Arabian  art  in  Sicily,  Italy  and 
Spain  ;  and  all  touched  ligltly,  but  with  a 
vigorous  hand.  His  remarks  on  Constan- 
stinople,  too,  contain  much  of  novelty,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  of  late.  As  a  fit  conclusion  to 
this  article  we  shall  quote  some  portion  of 
his  chapter  on  the  religion,  customs,  arts, 
and  literature  of  the  Arabs  in  Granada. 

"  The  pure  religion  of  the  Arabs  was 
conformity  to  the  Koran.  They  had,  how- 
ever, sects  called  the  Malechite,  the  Scha- 
phetic,  and  the  Hanaphetic,  from  names 
of  three  doctors  in  their  Divinity.  Our 
sacred  writings  are  by  the  Mahommedans 
considered  uninspired  and  abominable,  as 
theirs  are  by  us.  '  Islamism'  means  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  God.  Mahomet,  who 
knew  little  of  literature,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  aided  by  certain  ecclesiastics, 
who,  on  the  condemnation  for  heresy  of 
Eutyches  and  Nestorius,  bishops  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  lived  towards  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  fled  with  them  to  the 
deserts  of  Egypt  and  Syria  ;  his  believers, 
however,   allege    that  the   verses    of  the 


Koran  were  delivered  to  the  prophet 
direct  from  the  Almighty  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  on  a  parchment  made  from  the 
skin  of  the  lamb  which  Abraham  sacri- 
ficed instead  of  his  son  Isaac  ;  and  that 
three-and-twenty  years  were  required  for 
their  transmission.  It  may  afford  amuse- 
ment to  the  curious  if  I  give  some  account 
of  the  Mahommedan  Paradise,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  fully  laid  down  in  the 
Koran,  both  as  to  its  aspect  and  its  enjoy- 
ments. There  are  seven  regions  for  the 
blest,  all  of  which  Mahomet  visits,  seated 
on  the  Alborak,  an  animal  in  breed  between 
the  mule  and  the  horse.  The  first  Para- 
dise is  of  fine  silver  ;  the  second  of  gold  ; 
the  third  of  precious  stones,  in  which  sits 
an  angel,  the  distance  between  whose 
hands  is  so  great,  as  to  require  70,000  days 
to  traverse  from  the  one  to  the  other  :  in 
these  he  holds  a  book,  on  which  his  eyes 
are  perpetually  fixed.*  The  fourth  heaven 
is  of  emeralds  ;  the  fifth  of  rock  crystal ; 
the  sixth  of  a  flame  colour  ;  and  in  the 
seventh  is  a  delicious  garden,  watered  by 
rivers  of  milk,  honey,  and  wine,  and  plant- 
ed with  trees  perpetually  verdant,  the 
seeds  of  which,  when  they  fall,  are  con- 
verted to  nymphs  so  handsome  and  so 
sweet,  that  were  one  to  spit  in  the  sea  she 
would  remove  all  the  bitterness  of  its  salt. 
This  paradise  is  guarded  by  angels  with 
heads  of  oxen,  and  horns  with  40,000 
curves,  the  distance  between  each  curve 
being  forty  days'  journey.  There  are 
other  angels  with  70,000  mouths,  each 
mouth  with  the  same  number  of  tongues, 
which  praise  God  daily  70,000  times 
in  as  many  languages.  Before  the 
throne  of  God  burn  fourteen  tapers,  equi- 
distant, and  at  fifty  days'  journey  from 
each  other.  Tn  all  the  apartments  of  these 
imaginary  heavens,  the  true  believers  are 
served  with  food  of  the  finest  quality,  they 
receive  the  embraces  of  damsels  whose 
charms  never  fade,  and  the  momentary 
sexual  pleasures  of  earth  are  prolonged  in 
their  arms  to  a  thousand  years.  The  in- 
fernal regions  are  situated  in  the  centre 
of  our  globe  ;  the  residence  in  the  halls  of 
Eblis  is, however,  not  eternal ;  ablution  in  a 
fountain  admits  the  guilty,  through  the  in- 
tercession of  Mahomet,  to  share  in  the 
remnants  of  repasts  left  by  the  just."— pp. 
303—305. 

The  following  concise  remarks  contain 
much  that  is  not  generally  known,  and  may 
be  of  some  use  at  the  present  time,  when, 
notwithstanding  the  daily  increasing  inter- 
course with  the  prophet's  followers,  so  lit- 
tie  is  known  popularly  of  their  peculiar 
tenets. 

"  To  the  Koran  there  is  a  kind  of  sup- 
plement called  the  '  Sonna  ;' — the  Casuists 
on  these  books  are  very  numerous.    In  the 

*  This  is  the  angel  of  death,  Israfi],  who  gazes 
on  the  book  of  human  destinies. 
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Mahommedan  code  of  canon  law,  there  is  a 
divine  right  distinguished  from  the  positive. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  religion  which 
promised  so  many  sensual  enjoyments  after 
death,  propagated  amongst  a  nation  de- 
prived of  almost  all  comforts  during  life, 
where  the  proudest  and  richest  prince  could 
scarcely  boast  of  the  conveniences  possessed 
by  an  artisan  of  Europe,  should  have  found 
many  followers ;  and  as  the  new  sect  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  power,  the  Koran  on 
being  consulted  by  the  rich,  presented  no 
objection  to  luxury  and  sensuality  even  in 
this  world.  The  severe  obligations  of  a 
husband  to  have  but  one  partner  were  un- 
known ;  the  use  of  wine,  though  publicly 
prohibited,  was  secretly  indulged  by  the 
affluent ;  frequent  ablutions,  in  no  climate 
ungrateful,  were  under  the  fervid  sun  of 
Syria  and  Arabia  enjoyments,  nay  necessa- 
ry comforts  ;  ignorance  and  poverty  were 
not  regarded  as  sins,  and  the  favour 
of  the  prophet  was  the  proud  prerogative 
which  caused  the  meanest  Mahommedan 
to  consider  himself  above  and  better  than 
the  most  illustrious  infidel.  Aristocratic 
distinctions  were  scarcely  known.  In  the 
highest  employments  of  state,  a  minister 
would  often  retain  the  name  of  the  manual 
occupation  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
before  his  elevation.  Despotism,  always 
pleasant  to  those  in  office,  was  here  sancti- 
fied by  religion.  With  so  many  attractive 
temptations,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  per- 
suasion gained  proselytes  both  amongst  the 
high  and  the  low  :  to  each  it  offered  advan- 
tages, and.  unlike  the  promised  rewards  of 
our  religion,  which  are  distant  and  condi- 
tional, it  presented  immediately  to  its  prose- 
lytes all  they  could  most  wish  for  and  desire. 
The  only  restrictive  obligations  imposed  up- 
on them  were  daily  prayers  to  God  and  the 
prophet. 

"  The  Arabs  of  Granada  had  their  Mufti 
or  bishop  ;  his  business  was  to  settle  theo- 
logical disputes,  and  to  direct  the  applica- 
tion of  money  for  hospitals,  mosques,  and 
other  buildings  dedicated  to  religious  or  cha- 
ritable purposes.  Inferior  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, the  Talbes,  who  possessed  the  accom- 
plishment of  reading  and  writing  the  Ara- 
bic language  ;  and  the  Mudens,  whose  of- 
fice it  was  to  chant  the  hours  of  prayer 
from  the  minarets,  served  as  lawyers  and  as 
curates,  and  in  fact  filled  all  the  posts  of 
government.  Every  Friday  some  one  of 
these  ministers  convoked  the  people,  and 
expounded  a  chapter  of  the  Koran.  The 
book  was  placed  on  velvet  or  cloth,  that  it 
might  not  be  defiled  by  manual  contact. 
The  '  Ramadhan,'  or  yearly  fast  of  a 
month,  was  strictly  observed  here  ;  at  that 
time  it  was  unlawful  for  the  pious  even  to 
smell  meat  until  nightfall.  Besides  the 
Ramadhan  or  monthly  fast,  there  were  four- 
festivals,  each  of  which  lasted  three  days, 
similar  to  the  Jewish  passover :  the  first  of 
these  was  the  '  Mulen,'  for  the  birth  of  Ma- 
homet ;  the  second,  '  Eid  Segur,'  in  which 
honey  and   butter  were  to  be  eaten   before 


any  other  viands ;  the  third,  '  Ahsor,'  in 
which  the  king  and  the  nobles  gave  tithes  of 
cattle  and  grain  to  the  poor  ;  and  the  fourth 
was  the  '  Idquivir,'  or  great  feast,  which  was 
held  in  honour  of  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  : 
in  this,  the  rich  man  killed  rams  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  family,  and  even  the  poor  always 
killed  one.  Processions  were  not  known 
amongst  the  Moors.  The  order  of  the  Suphites 
was  composed  of  Monkish  ecclesiastics,  who 
lived  retired  from  towns  similar  to  Christian 
hermits  ;  but  they  had  rules  and  a  superior 
in  all  their  convents.  The  most  celebrated  one 
was  that  outside  the  gate  of  the  Alfahareros 
at  Granada.  From  the  rules  of  this  institu- 
tion,  which  are  preserved  at  the  Escunal,  we 
learn  that  it  was  founded  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Hegira,  in  imitation  probably  of 
the  Christian  monastic  establishments. 

"  The  matrimonial  laws  of  the  Arabs  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Turks ;  their  sepul- 
chral rites  the  same  also.  The  Arabs  gene- 
rally ornamented  their  graves  with  a  stone 
sepulchre,  terminating  in  a  small  pointed 
roof.  The  administration  of  justice  resided 
first  in  the  king,  then  in  the  vizier;  each 
town  had  an  alcalde  or  governor ;  after  him 
came  the  cadis,  their  functions  being  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastic ;  but  the  halif  or  alguacil 
superintended  the  execution  of  punishments, 
and  looked  after  the  internal  economy  of  the 
city  in  which  he  resided.  The  lex  talionis 
was  observed  amongst  this  people  ;  a  mur- 
derer being  executed  with  the  instrument  of 
his  crime.  Although  Mahomet  directed  that 
succession  to  the  throne  should  be  conferred 
by  election  of  the  people,  and  not  from  con- 
sanguinity to  the  deceased  sovereign,  even 
among  his  Arabian  successors  tP  is  injunction 
was  neglected ;  and  at  vJranada  the  son 
succeeded  the  father  in  empire.  The  other 
members  of  the  family,  however,  generally 
desired  to  rule  also,  and  the  court,  at  the  be. 
ginning  and  termination  of  every  reign,  was 
a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  intrigue.  The  body 
guard  of  the  kings  was  composed  of  an  Afri- 
can corps  called  Zegris,  who  were  consider- 
ed safer  and  more  trustworthy  than  national 
troops.  A  favourite  place  of  royal  diversion 
was  the  riding-school.  The  kings  cherished 
and  studied  the  breed  of  horses  with  oriental 
care ;  their  genealogy  was  noted  as  in  the 
east,  and  they  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness.  Horsemanship  and  the  exercise 
of  arms  occupied  the  bodily  energies  of  the 
Granadan  sovereigns;  mathematics,  elo- 
quence, and  poetry  were  their  mental  occu- 
pations ;  perhaps  they  were  the  most  polite 
princes  of  their  rank  and  time  in  Europe. 
The  army  was  irregularly  divided  into  par- 
ties, which  generally  formed  in  masses  to 
attack  the  enemy,  each  having  its  leader; 
and  the  commander  in  chief  of  all  was  inva- 
riably a  relation  of  the  King  of  Mauritania. 
Such  promiscuous  bodies  were  easily  dis- 
persed, if  not  successful  in  their  first  attack  ; 
but  the  personal  valour  ot  the  men  was  very 
great,  and  it  required  much  steadiness  in  the 
troops  opposed  to  them  to  withstand  them,  if 
they  began  the   battle  with  gaining  an  ad- 
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vantage.  The  royal  income  consisted  of 
tithes  on  products  paid  during  the  Feast  of 
Ahsor,  the  '  Almoxarifazgo,'  a  duty  of  one 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  all  manufactures 
exported  or  imported,  and  the  *  alcabala,'  or 
auction  dues  of  ten  per  cent.  The  « gabelas ' 
were  taxes  specially  imposed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  public  works :  the  Arab  word 
has  passed  to  the  French  in  *  gabelle.'  Elga- 
leb  Billah,  in  order  to  found  academies,  drew 
a  yearly  income  of  nearly  200,000  ducats 
from  this  tax.  A  singularity  in  the  dress  of 
the  Granadan  Moors  was,  that  a  turban  was 
seldom  worn  by  them,  except  when  high  in 
office.  In  the  winter,  a  warm  cloak  covered 
their  under  garments ;  in  summer,  a  white 
flowing  gown  supplied  its  place.  I  possess 
the  picture  of  a  Christian  Sybil  painted  by 
Murilio,  and  dressed  in  the  female  Moorish 
garb  of  Granada.  The  painter  lived  at  a 
time  which  was  not  so  far  distant  from  the 
Moorish  dominion  in  Spain,  that  the  traces 
of  its  fashions  had  altogether  disappeared  ; 
and,  as  depicted  by  him,  they  are  as  follow." 
—vol.  ii.  pp.  307—310. 

We  may  pass  over  these  details  for  the 
following — 

**  Of  the  domestic  economy  of  this  people 
it  may  be  said,  that  they  often  relaxed  from 
the  orders  of  their  prophet,  and  drank  wine  ; 
there  was  however  a  sumptuary  law  which 
forbade  them  the  use  of  silver  and  gold  gob- 
lets.    The    population  of  ancient    Granada 
varied,  as  may  be  supposed.    In  the  time  of 
Albuhagiageh,  at  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  town  is  said  to  have  contained  j 
70,000  houses ;  and    the    historian  Mormul  j 
asserts  that  in  1476  it  had   30,000   vecinos  j 
(five    persons   forming   a    vecindad),  8000 1 
knights,  25,000  archers ;  and,  in  only  three  j 
days,  more  than  50,000 fighting  men  were  col- 
lected from  the  Alpuxarras,  Sierra,  and  Vega. 
Masdeu  says,  that  in  the  latter  there  were  no  i 
less  than  130  water-mills,  and  more   than ! 
300  villas  for  recreation.     When  the  Span-} 
iards  subdued  this  province,  they  could  only  j 
succeed  in  doing  so  by  gradually  destroying  ! 
the  fortresses  and  houses,  and  la}7ing  waste  ! 
the  fields  ;  a  cruel  mode  of  warfare,  which 
they  afterwards  attempted,  though  without  j 
success  to  employ  in  the   Netherlands.     As  i 
the  Moors  would  not  trade  with  Christians, 
all  excess  of  agricultural  produce  was  hidden 
in  subterraneous  chambers  till  necessity  call- 
ed it  forth.     As  we  preserve  our  butts    of 
wine,  so  they  would  keep  a  chamber  of  grain 
from  the  birth  till  the  marriage  of  a  son,  and 
it  was  found  after  such  lapse  of  time  to  have 
lost  little    of  its  first  excellence,   save   the 
colour.     The  French  in  the  present  day  are 
recommending  a  revival  of  this  economy. 
Amongst  others,  I  find  recorded  the  intro- 
duction into  Spain  of  the  following  grains, 
vegetables,  and  trees  from  Africa,  attributed 
to    the   Moors: — the  millet,  the  lupine,  the 
white   poppy»  lentils,  garbanzos,   or  yellow 
farinaceous  peas,  the  Indian  fig,  the  palm,  the 
plantain,  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  the  cypress, 


mulberry,  medlar,  and  indeed  almost  all  the 
fruit  trees  now  in  general  use.  They  were 
careful  to  irrigate  their  grounds,  and  though 
they  raised  no  altars,  like  the  Romans,  to 
the  god  Stercutus,  they  were  not  the  less 
aware  of  the  value  of  manure,  and  never 
neglected  its  use.  They  worked  velvet 
cloths  extremely  well ;  their  preparation  of 
leather  is  valued  to  this  day,  and  Morocco 
skins  are  in  general  use  throughout  Europe. 
They  dug  for  gold  and  precious  metals ; 
their  preparation  of  iron  formed  arms,  and 
of  lead  they  made  water-pipes.  Their  use 
of  stucco  and  of  plaister  to  ornament  dwell- 
ing-rooms is  superior  to  the  modern,  and 
constitutes  the  principal  beauty  which  is  left 
us  of  the  Arab  monuments ;  their  carved 
wood-work  is  of  equal  perfection.  We  find 
no  coin  struck  by  them  in  Spain  till  the  time 
of  Abdelrhaman  the  Second,  fourth  king  of 
Cordova;  it  was  inscribed  with  his  name  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  with  a  quotation 
from  the  Koran.  Elgaleb  Billah  was  the  first 
who  coined  at  Granada.  They  measured 
with  iron  chains,  to  avoid  the  variation  of 
cord,  always  more  or  less  susceptible  of  im« 
pression  from  the  atmosphere.  The  golden 
money  of  the  Arabs  in  Asia,  issued  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  was  called 
dinar,  whence  the  Spanish  dinero,  and  Ita- 
lian danaro.  The  Arabs  borrowed  it  from 
the  dcvapiov  of  fhe  Greeks.  Of  Arab  paintings 
none  are  left  which  merit  attention  ;  their 
colours  are  generally  vivid  and  warm,  but 
the  representation  of  animated  nature  was 
forbidden  by  their  religion.  The  Arab  lite- 
rature would  be  respectable,  did  it  con- 
tain no  other  works  than  the  Thousand-and- 
one  Nights — as  has  been  said  of  the  Spanish 
with  relation  to  Don  Quixote.  Quality,  not 
quantity  of  writing,  enhances  the  value  of 
composition,  and  fixes  the  literary  rank  of 
the  nation  from  which  it  emanates. 

In  England,  France,  and  Germany,  the 
daily  presses  teem  with  the  crude  off- 
springs of  the  heated  brain,  and  the  effu- 
sions of  party  spirit ;  and  the  tables  groan 
with  the  weight  of  political  and  religious 
controversies  usque  ad  nauseam.  Perhaps 
at  this  moment  Italy,  where  no  one  writes 
but  under  the  rod  of  despotism,  produces 
the  most  useful  works  :  the  learned  in  that 
country  dedicate  themselves  to  the  labours 
of  science,  the  fine  arts,  and  antiquities  ; 
the  more  easy  and  trifling  trade  of  politi- 
cians is  scarcely  known,  or  punished  if 
exercised.  The  princes  of  the  Fatimas  in 
Africa,  and  of  the  Ommiades  in  Spain, 
protected  and  encouraged  learning  ;  Ali 
Bakar  Mahomed,  in  his  '  Codex  Litera- 
rius,'  enumerates  seventy  public  libraries 
in  different  towns  of  their  Spanish  do- 
minions ;  and  from  him  it  appears,  that  in 
the  twelfth  century  there  were  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  authors  in  Cordo- 
va, fifty-two  in  Almeria,  seventy-one  in 
Murcia,  fifty-three  in  Malaga,  besides  a 
host  of  others  in  Seville,  Valencia,  and 
Granada.  From  the  tenth  century  down- 
wards, we  find  the   names    of  Naschina 
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and  Moghia  in  poetry,  Mosada  in  histo- 
ry, and  "Leila  in  general  literature  ;  these 
were  major  stars  amongst  the  constella- 
tions, for  in  the  library  of  Azra,  of  which 
Schamsedin  was  director,  works  were 
found  of  more  than  one  hundred  Grana- 
dian  writers,  besides  fourteen  from  natives 
of  llliberis-  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Arab  poetry  was  comparable  to 
either  ancient  or  modern  classic  writing; 
it  was  always  more  or  less  licentious  and 
extravagant;  their  history  false  and  ex- 
aggerated. The  Arabs  wrote  with  few 
rules,  and  taste  was  always  sacrificed  to 
imagination.  In  mathematics,  which  are 
not  susceptible  of  more  than  one  mode  of 
application,  to  which  there  is  no  royal 
road,  and  the  acquisition  of  which  can 
only  be  gained  by  following  a  beaten 
path,  the  progress  they  made  was  regu- 
lar and  secure,  and  it  served  as  the  basis 
for  future  speculations  in  science.  The 
simplification  of  arithmetical  and  mathe- 
matical processes  and  quantities  by  the 
useful  invention  of  algebra,  and  the  stu- 
dies of  Avicenna  and  Racis  in  medicine, 
were  valuable  in  their  time  to  the  Chris- 
tian princes.  An  Arab  physician  was 
generally  attendant  on  their  courts ;  and 
by  their  confraternity  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine at  Salerno  in  Italy  was  founded. 
Botany  was  advanced  by  Al  Beithar,  a 
native  of  Malaga;  and  though  the  tropic- 
al plants  were  not  then  registered,  his 
Herbal  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  was 
useful  and  important.  Chemistry  ad- 
vanced, minerals  were  analyzed,  and  ve- 
getable substances  examined.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  delusive  notion  of  converting 
baser  metals  to  gold,  and  the  search  after 
the  philosopher's  stone,  confined  most  of 
its  professors  to  the  alembic  and  the  cru- 
cible. The  higher  refinements  of  the  sci- 
ence,— the  adoption  of  electricity  to  pro- 
duce the  elements  of  an  alkali, — were  re- 
served for  our  days,  and  are  at  least  as 
extraordinary  as  would  have  been  the  dis- 
covery of  transmuting  metals,  even  had  it 
been  obtained.  In  807,  Aarun  Al  Raschid, 
the  famous  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  presented 
Charlemagne  with  a  timepiece  that  marked 
and  sounded  the  hours  by  elision  of  metal 
balls  into  a  brazen  bason.  The  dial  plate 
showed  twelve  knights,  who  appeared  each 
from  a  door,  closing  again  upon  him  when 
the  hour  was  past.  We  have  preserved 
many  Arabic  astronomical  words  even  to 
the  present  day — zenith,  nadir,  azimuth, 
almicantarat,  alhidad,  are  still  in  use. 
Their  men  of  science  had  observed  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  Ben  Isa  mea- 
sured the  world  from  a  degree  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. They  brought  solar  quad- 
rants to  much  perfection,  and  may  on  the 
whole  be  regarded  as  the  fathers  of  modern 
science  and  experimental  philosophy." — 
vol.  ii.  pp.  311—316. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  M.  Berto- 
lotti's  work  for  details  of  the  Saracens  in 


Southern  Italy,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Mal- 
ta; and  conclude  by  noticing  that  we  have 
purposely  omitted  comparing  his  stock  of 
information  with  the  volumes  of  Gibbon, 
Hallam,  Rampoldi,  and  others,  of  whom  he 
makes  ample  use. 


Art.  X. — Chinese  Courtship.    In  Verse.  By 
P.  P.  Thorns.     Macao. 

The  more  widely  we  are  separated  from 
other  and  distant  parts  of  the  world,  the 
more  natural  is  our  indifference  for  its  cus- 
toms and  manners ;  and  if  these  supply  a 
passing  trait,  now  and  then,  to  add  to  our 
knowledge,  and,  better,  to  our  amusement 
also,  it  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  required 
for  the  world  of  readers  in  general,  and  even 
any  but  the  more  scientific,  learned,  and  cu- 
rious. The  number  of  these  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  mass ;  and  since  it  is  chiefly 
to  the  mass  that  a  journal  like  ours  must 
address  itself,  we  are  bound  to  abstain  from 
any  thing  beyond  a  casual  notice  of  such 
uninteresting  exotics. 

This  very  necessity  of  abstaining,  however, 
though  it  may  excuse  us  for  deferring  till 
now  an  account  of  works  like  the  present, 
so  long  as  any  more  interesting  or  important 
subjects,  nearer  home,  require  our  attention, 
will  yet  by  no  means  justify  our  neglecting 
altogether  those  pictures  of  foreign  and 
utterly  distinct  feelings  and  usages  ;  so  oppo- 
site to  ours  and  so  little  known,  that  it  is 
almost  doubted,  even  by  the  majority  of 
readers,  whether  there  can  be  any  similarity 
at  all  between  them. 

There  are,  however,  two  points  of  inter- 
est:  the  sympathies  of  similarity  and  con- 
trast. The  first  of  these  is  more  closely 
connected  with  our  general  habits,  and  is  in 
truth  the  only  one  that  becomes  a  part  and 
portion  of  our  existence  ;  assisting  the  judg- 
ment by  increasing  experience,  and  offering 
only  such  differences  as  add  variety  and 
novelty  to  previous  conceptions  ;  hues  and 
shades  in  the  details,  with  a  general  similar- 
ity  in  the  character  and  conduct;  as  of 
neighbouring  nations  to  our  own. 

The  sympathies  of  contrast  are  of  course 
much  fewer,  and  oftener  refer  to  simple  cu- 
riosity than  to  any  more  deep  rooted  emo- 
tion, or  more  immediate  advantage  in  our 
commerce  with  the  world.  Yet  it  is  not 
wholly  devoid  of  these:  however  accus- 
tomed we  may  be  to  the  incidents  and  di- 
versities of  life  in  Europe,  yet  the  Chinese 
character,  like  the   Chinese  Chess,  affords 
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us  so  many  novel  combinations,  that  while 
it  amuses,  it  also  assists  us  to  a  totally  new 
element ;  of  speculative  science  for  the 
sage,  long  treasured  facts  for  the  historian, 
arbitrary  systems  for  the  politician,  fresh 
aspects  of  truth  for  tho  moralist,  and  dis- 
coveries of  every  kind  from  the  dry  and 
formidable  labours  of  the  philologist  down 
to  the  lightest  tale  that  wins  a  few  moments 
from  the  idle,  or  adds  one  wilder  phantasm 
to  the  dreams  of  beauty.  Nor  is  the  scheme 
deficient  in  the  highest  moral  interest,  in 
the  noblest  moral  examples.  More  than 
once  in  Chinese  history  a  whole  council  of 
ministers  has  perished  successively  in  the 
ungrateful  and  hopeless  duty  of  reproving 
the  faults  of  a  barbarous  tyrant;  more  than 
once  have  the  sorrows  of  love  and  imperial 
station  formed  the  subject  of  tales  and  tra- 
gedies, as  simple  as  they  are  sad:  woman, 
too,  has  ruled  sovereign  in  a  land  that  views 
her  merely  in  the  light  of  subjected  servi- 
tude ;  a  defeated  monarch  has  committed 
suicide  only  that  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects 
to  his  family  might  not  prove  their  own  de- 
struction from  the  wrath  of  an  invader ;  and 
one  last,  firm  champion  of  his  sinking 
country,  after  ten  years  of  unsuccessful  re- 
sistance, driven  with  his  infant  sovereign 
from  the  conquered  land  of  China  to  the  sea, 
after  final  defeat,  plunged  with  his  royal 
charge  into  the  deep,  with  the  glorious 
exclamation,  so  well  preserved  by  our  last 
great  poet :  "  It  is  better,"  1)6  cried,  "to  die 
a  prince  than  to  live  a  slave  !" 

Facts  such  as  these,  so  opposite  to  our 
every  day  impressions,  of  servile  sycophants 
and  abject  womanhood  in  China ;  of  the 
mock  paternity  and  heartless  selfishness  of 
its  sovereign,  and  the  base,  cringing  false- 
hood of  its  nodding  mandarines,  stand  out 
in  brilliant  light ;  and  with  greater  effect 
from  the  dark  and  dingy,  soil-stained  can- 
vass that  bears  our  neglected  impressions  of 
their  character  ;  they  shoot,  like  the  electric 
spark,  at  once  and  simultaneously,  through 
the  linked  hands  of  all  who  form  the  circle 
of  humanity;  they  banish  the  intervals  of 
space  and  time,  redeem  the  lapses  of  an 
erring  nature,  command  respect  and  for- 
bearance for  even  ludicrous  ceremonials,  a 
barbarous  casket  that  contains  the  gems  of 
social  order;  they  ennoble  the  very  pulses 
of  our  own  hearts  by  the  consciousness  of 
one  common  mortality ;  since  even  where 
most  constrained  and  vitiated,  where  most 
emasculated  by  mental  subjection,  and 
warped  rather  than  strengthened  by  pedantic 
institutions,  the  spirit  yet  feels  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  nobler  aim  than  life,  of  a  prouder 
impulse  than  is  awakened  by  the  dross  be- 
neath its   feet ;  and  despite  of  submissive 
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ignorance  and  degrading  pedantry,  be- 
wildered by  indefinitesuperstition,  or  chilled 
and  lo  i  in  infidelity,  it  still  shines  in  native 
dignity  to  vindicate  the  hand  that  gave  it. 

In  enlarging,  therefore,  the  sphere  of  our 
inquiries,  we  naturally  take  in  a  wider 
basis  for  facts  and  observations;  and  these 
•onfirm  our  judgment  and  assist  our  con- 
clusions often  the  most  unexpectedly  on 
points  where  we  might  otherwise  wander 
ong  in  error.  To  take  two  instances  out 
of  the  many ;  it  has  frequently  been  re- 
marked, that  Shakspeare  has  overstepped 
nature  in  some  of  his  characters ;  thus, 
Richard  of  Gloster,  wooing  the  Lady  Anne 
in  the  very  moment  of  preoccupying  grief, 
and  winning  her  in  spite  of  her  horror  and 
letestation  of  him.  Romeo,  too,  deeply 
enamoured  of  Rosalind,  at  once  forgets  her 
in  the  superior  charms,  and  sudden  and  un- 
d'sguised  caprivation  of  Julipf.  and  amidct 
all  the  exciting  circumstances  that  attend  his 
introduction  to  her  in  the  house  of  bis  he- 
reditary enemy; — "So  little  respect,"  ob- 
serves even  Johnson,  f  had  Shakspeare  lor 
the  character  of  a  lover."  Yet  extravagant 
as  both  these  cases  seem,  and  apparently 
justifying  the  censure  of  inverisimilitude 
cast  upon  them,  both  have  their  correspond- 
ing antitype  in  the  Chinese  historical 
drama,  The  intermixture,  too,  of  speech 
and  song,  which  formed  the  gravamen  of 
one  charge  against  the  artificiality  of  the 
opera  is  everywhere  vindicated  by  Chinese 
tragedy,  Arabian  narrative,  and  oriental 
composition  in  general,  whence  it  was,  al- 
most unquestionably,  derived  ;  and  in  all  of 
which  the  strongest  emotions,  even  the  most 
deadening  sadness  of  despair  and  suicide, 
continually  express  themselves  in  song. 

Having  in  these  preliminary  remarks  en- 
deavoured to  win  the  reader  to  a  gentler 
mood  of  attention  than  is  usually  given  to 
oriental  works,  we  shall  no  longer  trifle 
with  his  patience,  but  conduct  him  at  once 
to  the  subject-matter  of  our  article. 

The  opening  remarks  of  the  translator 
are  interesting  enough,  though  rather  care- 
lessly expressed. 

"  In  submitting  the  following  translation 
of  a  popular  Chinese  work  to  the  public, 
an  apology  seems  unnecessary,  for  though 
much  has  been  written  respecting  the 
Chinese,  their  poetry  has  remained  almost 
unnoticed.  This  has  arisen  chiefly  from 
the  difficulties  which  the  language  pre- 
sents to  foreigners,  and  has  discouraged 
every  attempt  of  the  kind,  beyond  a  stanza, 
or  a  few  occasional  verses.  As  those 
translations  are  considered  inadequate 
for  an  European  to  form  a  correct  opi- 
nion of  their  poetry,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  render  into  English,  the  Hwa- 
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tseen,  'The  Flower's  Leaf,'  the  eighth 
Chinese  literary  work.  It  is  a  work  of 
more  than  ordinary  length,  for  most  of 
their  poetry  consists  only  of  a  few  verses, 
written,  it  might  be  presumed,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

'*  Though  the  Chinese  are  fond  of  poet- 
ry, they  have  no  epic  poems ;  and  while 
they  are  wanting  in  those  beauties  which 
distinguish  the  works  of  the  Roman  and 
Grecian  poets,  they  have  nothing  that  re- 
sembles the  extravagances  of  their  gods 
and  goddesses.  The  art  of  poetry,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  notwithstanding,  is 
thought  a  great  accomplishment,  and 
every  one  who  has  any  pretensions  to  let 
ters,  indulges  himself  in  writing  verses. 
This  proceeds  probably  from  the  candi- 
dates at  the  public  examinations  being 
required  to  write  one  of  their  themes  in 
verse.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Chinese 
are  not  sufficiently  inventive  to  excel  in 
poetry,  but  that  they  fail  from  adhering  to 
ancient  laws  laid  down.  Nor  will  it  be 
imagined,  that  of  about  seventy  thousand 
graduates,  (besides  those  who  have  ac- 
quired degrees)  who  still  devote  them- 
selves to  letters,  and  attend  at  each  trien- 
nial examination,  many  of  whom  have 
applied  both  to  books  and  to  nature,  that 
there  is  not  one  who  has  genius  and  in- 
ventive imagination — but  the  contrary 
may  be  presumed.  Even  Tsaoutsze- 
keen,  who  is  one  of  their  eminent  poets, 
exceeded  not  the  usual  laws  laid  down  by 
his  predecessors ;  and  though  there  are 
several  volumes  of  his  poetry  extant,  they 
are  all  of  that  short  description.  The  Chi- 
nese prefer  a  slight  allusion  to  a  subject, 
rather  than  to  amplify  it." — Pref.  pp.  iii.  iv. 

"  The-Hwa-tseen,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing translation  is  made,  is  ia  a  collo- 
quial style,  peculiar  to  the  province  of 
Kwang-tung,  and  is  much  read  by  persons 
of  both  sexes.  The  reviewers  of  the  work 
pass  very  high  encomiums  on  it,  and  rank 
it  next  to  Se-seang,  another  work  on 
Courtship.  It  made  its  appearance  during 
the  Ming  dynasty,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  production  of  two  persons  of  Canton, 
who  had  acquired  high  literary  honours. 
It  is  of  the  narrative  kind,  as  is  most  of 
their  poetry  that  is  of  any  length."— p.  v. 

"  The  style  of  the  original,  in  Chinese, 
is  called  Muth-yu.  It  consists  of  four 
lines  to  a  verse,  and  seven  characters  or 
words  in  each  line;  but  the  poem  affords 
specimens  of  several  kinds  of  metre,  as 
may  be  noticed  by  the  number  of  charac- 
ters in  a  column." — p.  vii. 

The  following  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese 
poetry  in  some  of  its  modes  are  curious ; 
and,  though  utterly  impossible  elsewhere  we 
should  imagine,  yet  practicable  in  a  mono- 
syllabic language. 

"This  rhyming  of  characters  or  words 
is  carried  through  the  verse,  so  that  the 
first  and  third  line,  second  and  fourth  line, 
rhyme  character  for  character.      In    the 


eight  line  verses,  while  causing  every 
other  line  to  rhyme  they  frequently  make 
the  four  middle  lines  still  farther  to  agree; 
i.  e.  if  the  two  first  characters  of  the  third 
line  contain  a  single  meaning,  or  express 
two  distinct  actions,  the  two  first  charac- 
ters of  the  fourth  line  must  also  con- 
vey one  or  two  meanings ;  the  same 
attention  is  also  paid  to  the  last  three 
characters  of  the  middle  lines ;  i.  e. 
if  they  contain  one,  two,  or  three  sig- 
nifications, the  third  line  must  also 
contain  the  same  number  of  distinct 
ideas,  and  so  through  the  other  two  lines. 
This  kind  of  verse  is  considered  the  most 
difficult  of  Cninese  poetry,  and  is  greatly 
admired.  As  such  compositions  require 
a  retentive  memory,  there  are  but  few 
poets  who  excel  in  it;  for  though  each 
Chinese  character  is  a  distinct  word,  it 
often  occurs  that  two  or  more  characters 
are  necessarj'-  to  form  a  phrase.  In  the 
Haw-tseen,  from  which  this  is  taken,  there 
are  several  versos  of  the  above  composi- 
tion, and  yet  the  thread  of  the  story  is  con- 
tinued without  the  least  interruption." — 
p.  viii. — x. 

We  subjoin  the  following  political  progress 
of  poesy. 

" '  Poetry  did  not  commence  with  the 
writers  of  the  odes  which  form  the  work 
called  She  king,  for  the  Teen-mo,  a  work 
on  poetry,  existed  much  earlier.  From 
that  period,  the  writers  of  poetry  continued 
to  improve  till  the  publication  of  the  She- 
king,  which  Confucius  denominated  a 
King,  or  Classical  Work,  a  standard  for 
succeeding  ages.  In  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, the  works  of  Le-saou  formed  a  new 
era  in  Chinese  poetry,  which  lasted  till  the 
Han  dynasty,  when  the  poets  Loo  and  Le 
introduced  the  metre  of  five  monosylla- 
bles. From  the  reign  of  Heen-te,  (close 
of  the  three  contending  nations),  a.d.  552, 
names  of  celebrity  arose,  when  every  one 
adopted  his  own  metre.  From  the  dynasty 
Chin,  to  the  end  of  the  dynasty  Suy,  du- 
ring an  interval  of  about  70  years,  no 
regard  was  paid  to  ancient  laws  laid  down 
for  poetry.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Tang  dynasty,  poetry  made  nearer  ap- 
proaches to  perfection,  and  the  poets 
Ching  and  Sung,  who  concealed  under  a 
plain  style  its  beauties,  laid  aside  the  bom- 
bast. Their  odes  when  sung,  had  an 
agreeable  effect.  When  the  dynasty  Tang 
was  in  its  splendour,  poetry  was  very 
generally  cultivated,  and  may  be  compared 
to  a  tree.  The  three  hundred  odes  (the 
She-king)  its  roots  ;  the  poetical  produc- 
tions of  Loo  and  Le,  its  tender  sprouts; 
the  compositions  during  the  reign  of 
Heen-te,  its  branches  ;  during  the  Six 
Dynasties,  its  leaves;  when,  from  Lang 
and  downwards,  its  pendent  branches 
bore  delicate  and  beautiful  flowers.' " — p. 
x.  xi.  {from  a  Chinese  work.) 

The    poem,  which  is  closely  translated , 
and  line  for  line,  into  English  prose,  begins 
with  great  simplicity  and  beauty. 
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As  the  evening  advances,  rise,  lean  on  the  railing,  and  imbibe  the  cool  air, 
For  the  autumnal  breeze  is  imbued  with  ihe  fragrance  of  the  white  water-lily. 
A  single  horn  of  the  bright  moon,  resembling  clear  water,  can  only  be  seen, 
For  to-night,  it  is  said,  heaven's  bride  and  bridegroom  unite.* 

{'  Since  love  exists  among  the  stars,  and  they  nave  conjugal  intercourse, 
Why  should  living  man  endure  distress,  and  be  benumbed  by  the  cold  1 
At  seasons  of  joy  and  mirth,  he  should  be  sprightly  and  merry  ; 
What  should  hinder  his  coveting  a  pearl,  or  robbing  a  flower  of  its  fragrance  ! 

*'  Since  persons  of  different  sex  can  dwell  in  harmony  together  through  life, 
Why  should  not  we,  by  a  secret  agreement,  enjoy  the  intercourse  of  love  1 
The  ancients,  when  once  in  love,  were  bent  on  enjoying  their  heart's  desire, — 
Be  therefore  of  a  firm  mind,  and  patiently  wait  till  united  in  one. 

"  Though  mountain  springs  are  insensible  of  love,  yet  they  revolve  within  themselves ; 
Why,  when  so  much  esteemed,  should  you  believe  you  are  forgotten  ? — 
The  prevailing  wish  of  the  age  is,  that  love  should  exist  during  life ; 
Why  then  suffer  it  to  decay  or  expire  ere  you  have  half  run  your  course." — pp.  1,  2. 


Since  it  is  thus  proved  that  heavenly  bo- 
dies conjugate,  there  can  assuredly  be  no 
reason  on  earth,  or  in  that  celestial  portion 
of  it  which  forms  China  at  least,  why  mor- 
tals should  not  do  the  same  ;  the  precedent 
being,  by  good  fortune,  so  decidedly  in  their 


favour  :  and  how  those  who  are  disposed  to 
obey  the  precept  of  loving  one  another  might 
have  acted  without  it,  is  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture. But  this  difficulty  once  overcome, 
we  are  introduced  to  a  prominent  person- 
age. 


"  It  appears  that  in  the  district  Woo-keang,  in  the  province  Soo-chew-foo, 
Dwelt  a  youth  of  talent,  whose  family  name  was  Leaug; 
His  father,  a  person  of  letters,  was  usually  called  Jin-po, 
And  his  mother,  a  woman  of  strict  virtue,  was  of  the  family  Heaou. 

*  As  geese  are  known  to  walk  alone,  so  did  Leang,  not  having  a  brother ; 
His  sacred  name  was  Fang-chow,  and  his  surname,  Jih-stang. 
His  countenance  excelled  the  vernal  red  when  added  to  the  pale  white  of  the  moon  ; 
And  his  elegant  talents  promised  to  lead  him  to  the  splendid  temple  of  fame." — p.  3. 

We  regret  that  our  personal  acquaintance  I  ing  illustration,  though  the  concluding  lines 
with  the  parties  referred  to  is  so  slight,  that  i  indicate  a  most  auspicious  activity  in  the 
we  cannot  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  follow- 1  hero. 

"  As  for  vivacity  and  mirth,  he  greatly  resembled  Ke-king, 
While  his  decorous  and  genteel  manners  surpassed  those  of  Fung-lang. 
Having,  ere  he  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year,  acquired  a  literary  degree, 
He  impatiently  waits  that  at  once  he  may  leap  into  his  Majesty's  presence."— p.  3. 


This  mode  of  introduction  to  royalty  is 
somewhat  novel  in  Europe,  and  might  with 
us  take  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  by  sur- 
prise :  but  the  youth,  it  seems,  is  disposed 
for  the  lover's  leap  also,  and  resolves  to  go 


mother,  who  recommends  him  to  pluck,  like 
Hotspur,  "the  flower  of  renown  from  the 
moon,"  and  live  with  his  aunt. 

This  old  lady,  named  Heaou,  is  rejoiced 
to  see  her  nephew,  as  he  is  "  to  illumine  the 


to  Chang-chow,  famed  for  lovely  women.  |  mind  of  her   stupid  doltish  boy."     These 
He  obtains  leave  to  depart  from  his  aged  i  young  relations  meet  and  drink, 

"  Till  their  countenances,  from  inebriation,  became  florid." — p.  11. 

And, 

*c  On  looking  at  each  other,  they  perceived  they  resembled  the  flower  of  the  peach, 
And  that  the  lonely  moon's  shadow  shone  on  the  western  wall." — p.  12. 

Heaou  leaves  Leang  (Yih-tsang)  standing  at  the  window.     The  following  is  an  ela- 
borate study  of  the  picturesque. 

*c  Young  Leang  now  saw  that  the  book-stands  were  filled  with  books,  row  after  row  ; 
And  perceived  that  the  flowers  in  every  direction  sent  forth  their  fragrance. 
On  the  table  lay  the  pearly  dulcimer,  with  its  silver  strings, 
And  in  the  brazen  vase,  was  lit  a  stick  of  famed  incense. 

*  This  alludes  to  the  constellations  Chih-neu,  Lyra,  and  Keennew  or  New-lang,  Oapricornus. 
The  Koo-sze-yuen  says,  East  of  the  Milky-Way  is  the  constellation  Chih-neu,  the  grand-daughter 
of  Teen-te,  (sovereign  of  th«  stars  )  She  was  very  industrious,  and  yearly  wove  articles  of  delicate 
texture.  So  intent  was  she  on  weaving,  as  to  be  careless  of  adorning  her  person.  Teen-te,  com- 
miserating her  living  alone,  married  her  to  Keen-new,  a  constellation  to  the  south  of  the  Milky- 
Way.  When  married  she  no  longer  applied  herself  to  work.  The  sovereign  displeased,  ordered 
her  to  return  to  her  former  residence,  and  from  that  time  only  permitted  her  once  a  year  to  visit  her 
husband,  which  takes  place  on  the  seventh  evening  of  the  seventh  moon.  Chih-neu  is  now  wor- 
shipped by  unmarried  women  to  obtain  skill  in  embroidery. 
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"  The  silver  sang  and  pearly  flute,  hung  against  the  wall, 
And  in  the  corner  was  placed  a  double  set  of  dice  with  the  chess  board. 
On  each  side  of  the  room  were  suspended  ancient  drawings  and  elegant  stanzas  ; 
And  the  newly  blown  flowers  were  arranged  in  a  line. 

"  As  he  approached  the  window,  he  beheld  a  beautiful  prospect, 
And  also  perceived  a  railed  path  which  led  to  the  white-lily  pond. 
The  white  stork,  on  seeing  man,  retires  with  a  light  step  to  the  moon, 
And  the  bending  willow  causes,  by  the  wind,  a  ripple  on  the  stream. 

"  On  entering  the  garden,  about  to  cross  the  red  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  pond, 
He  perceived,  in  the  water,  a  ripple  agitating  the  reflection  of  the  bright  moon. 
On  each  side  of  its  banks  danced  the  drooping  willow, 
While  in  the  shade  lay  the  boat  for  gathering  the  fruit  of  the  water-lily. 

44  The  sportive  fish  caused  the  ripple  on  the  water  to  sparkle, 
Vhile  the  reflection  of  the  clouds  in  the  pond,  appeared  a  vast  void. 
On  crossing  the  bridge,  he  ascended  to  the  cool  pavilion, 
Where  he  leaned  over  the  balusters  and  plucked  the  wild  flowers. 

il  On  his  reaching  the  branches  of  the  Too-we,to  obtain  their  dew, 
Their  motion,  unexpected,  alarmed  the  birds,  which  flew  off  in  confusion. 
The  cry  of  the  Too-keuen  was  as  if  weeping  for  the  moon  expiring, 
While  the  cries  of  the  yellow  bird  enraged  the  visitor's  breast. 

"  The  motion  of  the  branches  effaced  the  moon's  bright  reflection, 
When  the  dew,  from  their  tops,  bespangled  his  clothes. 
After  crossing  the  little  bridge,  he  came  to  the  winding  path, 
When  he  saw,  in  luxuriance,  the  green  plums  hanging  on  each  side. 

*'  It  was  there,  that  he  first  saw  a  pair  of  peacocks,  just  flown  from  the  moon, 
And  parrots,  of  lofty  note,  in  cages  of  gold. 
Before  him  lay  the  island  called  Tseang-chuen, 
On  its  banks  danced  the  thousand-leaved  peach. 

"  From  hence  a  road  he  imagined  must  lead  to  the  immortal  springs, 
If  so,  how  desirable  for  him  to  become  the  fisherman  Yu-leang. 
On  taking  a  few  retrograde  steps  to  the  west,  he  entered  the  almond  grove, 
Where  he  saw  the  delicate  red  almonds  which  had  strove  to  appear  in  Spring. 

11  The  grass  had  grown  luxuriantly,  and  obscured  the  path, 
And  the  spreading  branches  of  the  Tseang-we,  ascended  above  the  lofty  wall* 
Having  no  taste  for  admiring  the  flowers  that  were  in  full  bloom, 
With  a  slowful  and  careless  step  he  strolled  back  to  his  study. 

€t  While  considering,  the  eastern  wind  wafted  the  sound  of  the  chess-board, 
Who,  thought  he  to  himself,  can  be  thus  happy  1 
At  this  late  hour,  is  it  possible  that  any  one  can  be  playing  at  chess  ? 
When,  without  the  least  noise,  he  lightly  tripped  to  the  eastern  room." — pp.  14 — 17. 

By  the  neglect  of  the  servants 

"  Leang  was  enabled  to  reach  the  stone  balustrades  of  the  pavilion. 

"  There  he  beheld,  to  his  surprise,  two  lovely  young  women, 
Sitting  tittering,  while  playing  at  chess  by  the  aid  of  the  silver  light. 
The  hair  of  her  who  sat  towards  the  south,  did  not  reach  beyond  her  shoulders. 
On  glancing  an  eye,  who  could  have  known  his  spirits  would  have  been  wounded  ! 

"  These  ladies,  he  might  be  certain,  were  not  mortal  creatures, 
For  they  greatly  resembled  those  genii  who  retained  a  thought  of  Lew-lang. 
This  night,  a  mere  glance  of  their  persons  made  him  courageous, 
When,  adjusting  his  clothes,  he  entered  to  view  their  beautiful  forms. 

"  Little  did  he  think,  that  while  surprising  the  ladies,  he  would  be  smitten  by  a 
glance  of  the  eye. 
'  What!'  exclaimed  they,  '  there  is  a  young  man  rushing  from  among  the  flowers  i* 

"  Down  the  ladies  threw  the  drafts,  and  hastily  ran  away, 

*  *  *  * 

When  Leang  endeavoured  minutely  to  survey  them. 

He  could  only  perceive,  that  as  she  cast  her  almond  eyes  on  him, 

She  resembled  the  flower  Foo-yung,  and  her  eyebrows  the  willow's  leaf. 

A  red  dot  on  her  chin  gave  beauty  to  her  person, 

While  her  elegant  form  was  enough  to  break  the  heart  of  man. 

As  each  succeeding  gust  of  the  vernal  breeze  moved  her  dress, 

He  beheld  the  golden  lilies  (her  small  feet,)  which  exceeded  not  three  inches. 

44  On  her  looking  round,  with  a  smiling  countenance. 
He  was  as  one  death-smitten  by  the  side  of  the  flowers. 
The  servants,  in  waiting,  with  their  mistress,  instantly  withdrew, 
When  Leang,  leaning  against  the  railings,  appeared  as  intoxicated. 

44  The  two  sisters,  grasping  each  other  by  the  pearly  hand, 
Surprised,  deigned  not  a  word,  but  entered  the  fragrant  apartment."— pp.  17 — 19. 
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The  fair  lady,  who  had  smitten  the  young  I  excited  her  indignation,  sends  the  servant 
student,  anxious  to  avoid  all  communication  i  to  where  he  is  to  bring  away  the  chessboard, 
with  one  who  could  commit  so  flagrant  a  The  prudent  messenger  of  course  falls  in 
breach  of  etiquette,  and  which  has   highly  I  with  the  enamoured  youth  : 

li  As  she  advanced  towards  the  Mow-tan  summer-house, 
Young  Leang,  at  a  distance,  made  her  a  polite  bow, 
When  addressing  her,  he  said  '  My  soul  with  my  spirit 
Has  flown  away  with  the  ladies,  I  know  not  whither. 

'•  On  seeing  you  advance,  Miss,  I  know  you  are  disposed 
To  aid  me  in  imitating  the  conduct  of  the  sovereign  of  Tsoo. 
Whose  daughter  is  the  lady  that  I  saw  in  white? 
She  certainly  is  the  goddess  Chang-go,  from  the  palace  in  the  moon; 

•'  Or  doubtless  is  an  angel  that  has  descended  from  heaven, 
Who  after  robbing  men  of  their  souls  takes  her  flight. 
On  leaving  the  room  she  cast  on  me  the  glance  of  her  eye, 
When  her  artful  smile  excited  my  affections,  and  made  me  courageous. 

t:  By  your  aid  I  am  desirous  of  communicating  with  her,  by  means  of  a  letter, 
And  thus  imitate  the  conduct  of  Chang-sang,  by  the  aid  of  little  Hung-neang.' 
Pih-yue,  on  hearing  what  he  said,  being  indignant,  thus  replied  : 
4  Do  you  take  the  ladies  of  the  retired  apartments  to  be  Se-seang? 

"  Who  is  Miss  Hung-neang,  that  she  should  deliver  your  letters  of  love? 
Or,  how  dare  the  red  dust  (warm  desires)  to  enter  the  celestial  palace. 
I  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  decline  speaking  of  love  affairs, 
For  the  secluded  ladies  have  been  taught  to  remain  as  unsullied  as  icicles. 

"  Cease  therefore  to  think  of  possessing  the   celestial  pearly  peach, 
Or  being  in  love  with  the  red  almond  by  the  side  of  the  sun. 
Hasten  home,  and  seize  with  speed  the  massive  weapon, 
And  slay  those  feelings  which  cause  you  to  love.'" — pp.  21 — 23. 

But  the  lover   has  evidently  not  acquired  his  learning  for  nothing,  and  he  replies 
thus  logically. 

"  *  If  crystal  stalactites,  as  you  say,  cannot  be  sullied  with  dust, 
Why  did  she  excite  in  me  those  painful  feelings  of  love  1 

"  When,  with  a  gay  air  and  undisclosed  face  she  laughed  at  me,— 
How  say,  there  is  no  road  for  Lew-lang  to  the  celestial  altar  ! 
I  hope,  Miss,  you  will  showT  me  the  way  to  the  bluebridge, 
Then  I  shall  never 'forget  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you.' 

"  Pih-yue,  on  hearing  what  he  said,  with  a  smile  replied, 
*  Those  who  are  not  in  love  cannot  sympathize  with  those  who  are, 
When  my  mistress  smiled,  could  it  be  on  any  other  account, 
Than  on  seeing  you,  Sir,  as  you  advanced,  entangled  in  a  net  1 

"  You  may  talk,  Sir,  as  much  as  you  please  about  love, 
My  mistress  does  not  grieve,  nor  will  she  listen  to  what  you  say.' 
When  she  had  thus  spoken,  with  a  smile  she  withdrew, 
And  left  Yih-tsang  expiring  among  the  flowers." — pp.  23,  24. 

Hereupon  the  author,  deeply  moved,  pathetically  inquires, 

"  Since  his  mind,  without  any  cause  of  his  own,  has  been  thus  wounded, 
Who  can  pity  him,  though  this  night  he  has  been  bitten  by  the  frost."— p.  23. 


After  passing  a  sleepless  night,  his  aunt 
informs  Leang  that  the  ladies  he  saw  are 
her  nieces,  and  that  the  younger,  Ma,  is 
engaged  at  fifteen  to  her  son,  while  his  idol 
is  eighteen  years  of  age. 


We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  soliloquies  of 

the  lover,  who   relieves  his  anxieties,  as  in 

Europe,  by  a  most   devoted    transfer  of  his 

affections  to  the  bottle.   Meantime  his  belov- 

1  ed's  visit  to  her  aunt  is  concluded,  and 


"  On  her  return  home  and  making  her  respects  to  her  father  and  mother, 
She  carefully  lifted  the  golden  lilies,  and  entered  the  embroidered  room." — p.  35. 

The  domestic  economy  of  a  house  at  Chang  Chow  is  now  detailed  with  much  praise- 
worthy exactness,  and  as  an  important  conversation  follows,  we  extract  the  whole 
scene  for  the  advantage  of  our  fair  readers  : 

"  Pih-yue,  who  waited  on  her  with  the  keys,  unlocked  the  silken  door, 
When  Yun-heang  entered  to  open  the  gauze  windows  ; 
Le-chun  with  speed  dusted  the  dressing-glass  and  toilet; 
In  the  sacred  vase  Yuh-leen  offered  some  fragrant  incense. 
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"  Kin-han  laid  the  coverlet  over  the  fire-screen,  to  perfume  it, 
When  Yuh-yen  proceeded  to  dust  the  curtains  and  bedding  ; 
Ko-ying  repaired  to  the  purling  spring  for  fresh-water, 
While  Yflb.hwa  stuck  a  flower  of  the  Mow-tan  in  the  flower-stand. 

"  Yun-kea  came  and  made  inquiries  of  the  lovely  Miss, 
If  her  aunt's  mansion  and  garden  were  pleasantly  situated. 
Yaou  seen  replied,  '  The  house  is  handsome,  and  garden  umbrageous, 
And  the  flowers  and  shrubs  are  in  bloom  all  the  year  round. 

'*  The  fish-pond  greatly  resembles  that  in  our  garden, 
And  the  Mow-tan  summer-house  is  both  cool  and  shady,' 
Pih-yue,  addressing  her  mistress,  thus  spoke,  '  Madam, 
The  evening  I  mot  Master  Leang,  for  once  I  acted  foolishly : 
My  folly  was  occasioned  by  your  being  in  company  with  little  Miss  Ma ; 
And  hitherto  I  have  been  unable  to  acquaint  you  with  what  occurred. 
Your  slave,  on  going  that  evening  to  bring  the  chess-board, 
Saw  that  young  Leang  had  not  retired  to  his  room. 

"  He  was  then  leaning  against  the  pillar,  confused  as  though  intoxicated  ; 
On  seeing  your  slave  he  mentioned  what  occurred  to  his  mind. 
He  said  '  When  he  had  a  glimpse  of  your  lovely  face, 
His  soul  fled  with  you  into  the  silken  apartment.' 

€<  His  chief  desire  is  to  be  united  with  you  by  marriage, 
And  of  imitating  the  courtship  that  united  Yuen  to  the  family  Lew. 
All  that  he  said  was  the  sincere  language  of  love  ; 
One  expression  that  he  made  use  of  was  '  breaking  his  heart.' 

"When  I  saw  him,  and  heard  what  he  said,  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing, 
To  think  that  a  female  of  a  different  family  should  so  much  engross  his  mind. 
In  the  world  can  there  be  such  another  loving  foolish  youth, 
That  the  object  of  his  desires  should  be  suspended  to  his  heart? 

"  I  know  not  how  much  his  feelings  are  wounded, 
But  I  fear,  being  sick  of  love,  he  will  die  on  account  of  a  flower. 
When  I  addressed  him  a  few  scolding  admonitory  sentences, 
He  repeatedly  sighed  from  severe  distress  of  mind. 

'•Love,  like  a  fallen  flower,  delights  in  following  the  stream  j 
But  I  am  not  the  person  who  can  ease  his  troubled  breast.' 
When  Yaou-seen  heard  what  passed,  she  laughed  prettily. 
To  think  that  in  the  world  there  should  be  such  a  foolish  youth. 
She  said  '  From  time  immemorial,  numbers,  out  of  regard  for  the  fair, 
Have  forsaken  their  families,  and  died  on  account  of  love ; 
Such  conduct  seems  natural  to  loving  youths, — 
Who,  on  seeing  a  virtuous  girl,  can  refrain  from  esteeming  her  ? 

"  But  the  conduct  of  a  woman  is  required  to  be  chaste, 
A  depraved  thought  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  bride's  c  hamber. 
To-day  I  reside  towards  the  north,  while  he  dwells  on  the  south ; 
Should  he  follow  the  bent  of  his  mind,  no  road  leads  to  those  distant  parts. 

"  I  will  drop  the  screen,  to  screen  myself  from  the  influence  of  the  flowers  and  moon, 
And  prevent  the  butterflies,  on  ascending  the  eastern  wall,  from  entering  my  room.' " 

pp.  35—38. 

And  with  this  sage  resolution,  doubtless  to  be  house  for  1000  pieces  of  gold,  and  lays  out 
fulfilled  carefully  according  to  the  practice  of  the  grounds  in  a  style  "to  excite  the  envy  of 
voung  ladies,  that  is,  so  long  as  there  is  no  op-  the  gods."  He  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
portunity  of  breaking  it,  the  chapter  terminates.    General  Yang,  the  father  of  his  beloved,  and 

The  lover  discovers,  after  some  searcn,  finds  in  his  summer-house  the  following  song 
the  home  of  his   mistress,  and  buys  the  next  [  of  her  composition  : — 

"  Who  could  it  be  that  planted  the  drooping  willow  within  the  pond, 
For  the  spring  breeze  causes  its  delicate  branches  to  agitate  the  water's  bosom. 
Being  of  a  beautiful  green  shouM  it  not  be  planted  by  the  side  of  the  stream? 
Who  is  there  that  can  transplant  it,  and  make  it  a  native  shrub  ?" — p.  46. 

At  the  request  of  Yang,  Leang  writes  some  verses  in  reply,  and  to  convey  enigmatically 
his  feelings  to  Yaou-seen. 

"I  have  heard  that  the  spring  breeze  causes  a  ripple  in  the  green  pond, 
And  that  the  slender  and  pendant  branches  dance  in  the  pure  stream. 
Having  been  informed  that  within  this  garden  grows  a  tree  of  that  description, 
Can  it  be  insensible  to  the  distress  and  feelings  of  those  who  are  deserted  ]" — p.  48. 

The  young  lady  sees  the  paper,  and  recognizing  her  lover's  name  and  sentiments,  she 
tranquilly  concludes  that  "from  his  hankering  thoughts  he  will  become  deranged." 
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"  Pih-yue,  on  approaching  her  mistress,  thus  spoke — 
'It  is  certainly  decreed  by  fate  that  you  shall  be  united  to  him  ! 
Only  look  at  the  pair  of  elegant  stanzas  pasted  against  the  wall. 

From  the  pencil  of  a  man  of  talent  and  a  beautiful  Miss,  arranged  even  like  one's  shoul- 
ders' (i.  e.  perfectly  corresponding). 

'•  Miss  Yaouseen,  in  a  low  voice  scolding,  thus  replied, 
1  Who  has  been  with  you,  and  told  you  thus  much  ? 
The  secluded  ladies  do  not  seduce  the  rambling  gods: 
But  who  is  able  to  behold  the  goddess  that  dwells  in  the  moon  ? 

»'Of  old,  those  who  indulged  themselves  in  vicious  propensities, 
Caused  their  foul  deeds  to  descend  for  ten  thousand  ages. 
As  you  and  I  have  learnt  to  live  a  virtuous  life. 
We' ought  not  to  retain  a  thought  in  our  hearts  respecting  that  youth. 

"  Nor  should  we  remain  here  to  intercept  the  refulgence  of  the  bright  moon  ; 
Better  let  us  permit  its  bright  lustre  to  illuminate  the  mountains  and  springs.' 
When  she  had  thus  spoken,  she  with  her  servants  returned  to  her  room, 
For  the  ancients  say,  the  neighbouring  walls  have  ears  by  which  to  hear." — p.  53,  54. 


The  general,  anxious  to  obtain  Leang  for  his 
daughter,  opens  the  trenches  like  an  old  cam- 
paigner, by  proposing  that  the  two  gardens, 
shall  communicate  by  a  gate.  He  details  his 
feelings  also  to  his  wife  ;  but  both  are  desirous 
that  the  "  red  leaf"  should  be  sent  by  the  lover. 


The  allusion  to  the  red  leaf  recalls  to  our 
mind  the  passage  from  the  Persian  epic 
poem  referred  to  in  the  notes  to  Lalla 
Rookh,  and  shows  how  female  ingenuity 
(alls  naturally  upon  the  same  expedients  in 
different  countries. 


"  The  red  leaf  alludes  to  lady  Han-suy-pun,  who  was  an  attendant  on  one  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  Tang  dynasty.  It  is  said,  that  she  put  in  the  stream  of  his  majesty's  park, 
a  leaf  with  the  following  lines : 

*  Flowing  stream,  why  in  such  precipitate  haste 
Those  in  the  palace's  retired  apartments  are  disengaged. 
Writh  haste  and  speed  I  urge  this  red  leaf, 
That  it  may  communicate  to  men  my  desire.' 

This,  it  is  said,  was  picked  up  by  one  Yu-gow ;  who  wrote  the  following  answer  on  a  leaf, 
and  put  it  in  Ihe  water  to  ascend  the  stream : 

1  Having  obtained  a  red  leaf  with  a  repining  stanza, 
I  beg  to  know  who  wrote  it  and  who  sent  it?' 

which  was  found  by  lady  Han-suy-pun.  On  his  majesty  allowing  the  ladies  of  the  palace 
to  settle  in  life,  Yu-gow  applied  to  Han-Yung,  who  was  acquainted  with  Han-suy-pun,  to 
procure  him  a  bride.  Han-Yung  proposed  to  him  the  above  mentioned  lady.  When 
married,  they  each  took  from  a  small  box  the  leaf  they  had  obtained,  and  which  they  had 
kept  by  them,  when  they  observed,  it  is  evident  our  union  did  not  happen  by  chance.  The 
lady,  on  smiling,  sung  the  following  distich  : 

♦The  elegant  stanza  was  borne  along  by  the  stream. 

And  contained  the  sentiments  1  had  pondered  on  for  ten  long  years  ; 

Now  we  are  married  and  resemble  the  loving  birds  Fung  and  Hwavg, 

We  are  sure  that  a  red  leaf  is  an  excellent  marriage  proposer.' " — pp.  57 — 59. 

The  servant  Yun-heang  after  a  conference 
with  her  mistress  "  of  the  retired  apart- 
ment," to  which  we  are  not  admitted,  walks 


into  the  lover's  garden,  and  there  doubtless, 
against  her  expectations,  most  inexplicably 
meets  him,  attempts  to  fly,  but  somehow  or 
other  is  overtaken.  She  learns  from  him 
that  he  had  given  up  taking  tea,  (preferring 
possibly  "the  golden  goblet,"  i.  e.  wine,  of 
which  melancholy  alternative  he  discreetly 
avoids  any  direct  mention,)  and    attributes 


|  this  departure  from  the  regulations  of  the 
Chinese  temperance-societies  to"  distraction 
at  thinking  of  the  goddess  of  the  moon." 
This  distraction,  nevertheless,  does  not  pre- 
vent him,  when  he  is  told  that"  the  goddess 
of  the  moon"  is  "  of  celestial  extraction," 
and  "  has  not  a  single  atom  of  earth  to  bind 
her  affections  to  any  one"  from  artfully 
forcing  a  tear, "  which  he  slily  wiped  away 
with  his  garment,"  and  which  nevertheless 
brought  the  damsel  at  once  into  his  interests. 


"  With  a  low  bow,  he  thanked  the  rosy  maid,  and  said, 
'How  exceedingly  happy  I  am  in  meeting  with  so  worthy  a  person. 
Should  you  be  enabled  to  induce  your  mistress  to  disclose  her  mind, 
Your  kindness  as  to  extent,  will  exceed  the  vast  expanse  of  heaven. 

"  Till  my  person  is  reduced  to  powder,  I  shall  never  forget  this  day. 
Being  in  love  with  a  person  who  has  no  compassion  for  me.'  " — p.  65. 

Although  the  gentle  Yaou-seen  had  calculated  the  probabilities  of  her  lover's  going 
mad  with  a  philosophy  worthy  of  La  Place  himself,  she  had  by  no  means  included  in  the 
problem  the  chances,  which  she  now  learns  are  decidedly  in  favour,  of  his  having  speedily 
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"  His  parched  bones  interred  by  yonder  white  wall." — p.  68 

She  considers 

il  He  should  be  pitied,  as  his  father,  a  minister  of  state,  resides  at  the  capital, 
For  his  person  and  various  attainments  would  usurp  him  the  preference." — p.  69. 

And  accordingly,  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  that  greatly  enhances  our  opinion  of 
her  judgment,  directs 

"  '  Let  a  person  be  sent  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  previous  to  marriage 
Why  should  grief  prevent  the  lovely  moon  from  attaining  her  full  V 
With  a  loud  voice,  she  again  addressed  her  servant  Yung-heang, 
And  said, '  None  but  you  and  I  may  be  acquainted  with  this  affair. 

"  While  in  the  retired  apartments,  we  are  as  elder  and  younger  sisters, 
And  of  all  the  servants  there  is  none  that  attends  so  frequently  on  my  person, 
When  I  heard  you  unravel  the  thread  of  his  wounded  heart, 
You  sowed  the  seeds  of  love,  and  caused  him  to  be  pitied.'  " — p.  70. 

Our  author  appears  to  have  but  an  indifferent  opinion  of  confidential  communications 
between  young  ladies,  at  which  we  are  greatly  scandalized  ;  for  he  informs  us 

"  After  they  had  conversed  together  for  some  time,  without  much  untruth," 
a  moderation  of  course  unnecessary  to  be  observed  in  Europe,  they  determine  not  to 
mention  the  matter ;  but  the  maid,  returning  to  Leang,  replies  to  his  questions  with  a 
woman's  fidelity. 

u  I  perceive,  sir,  you  are  as  impatient  as  a  barbarian, 
And  instantly  want  to  be  seated  by  her  side. 

"  If  so,  your  slave  from  this  moment  will  bid  you  adieu, 
Then  you  must  depend  on  the  wild  geese  to  be  bearers  of  your  letters.* 
Yih-tsang,  on  hearing  what  she  said,  hastily  made  her  a  low  bow, 
And  begged  her  to  stop,  while  he  addressed  her  a  few  words, 

"  He  said,  •  What  the  word  love  expresses,  really  cannot  be  endured, 
For  a  single  day,  in  the  lonely  study,  seems  to  be  a  whole  year. 
Since  this  morning,  Miss,  I  have  obtained  your  compassion, 
I  am  as  happy  as  though  an  angel  had  condescended  to  visit  me.'  " — p.  74. 

After  a  sleepless  night  when  "  her  cover- r  awake."     Unhappily  for  possibility  Leang 
let  was  cold  and  she  could  not  sleep,"  the 
lady  is  persuaded  to  enter  the  garden  and 
stroll  into  that  of  Leang,  "  as  he  cannot  be 

"  '  From  the  first  time  I  saw  you,'  said  Leang, ■  I  have  been  deeply  in  love, 
But  till  the  present  meeting  we  have  never  exchanged  a  word.' 

"  *  When  his  fluttered  spirits  were  a  little  composed,  he  thus  addressed  her, 
'  How  happy  I  am,  in  thus  having  an  interview  with  you. 
On  account,  Miss,  of  your  beautiful  person,  long  have  I  mourned  in  silence, 
And  have  been  constantly  gazing  to  behold  you,  the  goddess  of  the  moon. 

"I  had  determined  to  meet  death  through  love  for  you,  Miss, 
Having  as  yet  not  a  meeting  to  sweeten  my  heart. 
To-day,  since  I  have  a  sight  of  you  among  the  flowers, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  fate  has  decreed  our  union. 

"  Rare  it  is  that  we  perceive  a  snowy  moon  with  a  breeze  impregnated  with  perfumes 
So  I  think  man,  if  not  gay  during  youth,  his  years  pass  to  no  account.' 
Yaou-seen,  blushing,  in  answer  thus  replied, 

*  We  have  met  beneath  the  plum  tree  and  among  the  melons. 

"  You,  Sir,  being  a  literary  person,  and  of  a  respectable  family, 
Should  be  in  your  study  extracting  the  sweets  from  the  works  of  the  ancients. 
I  am  a  person  who  lives  in  the  retired  apartments, 
And  who,  the  whole  day  long  from  my  youth,  have  worked  at  my  needle. 

"  As  to  affairs  relative  to  marriage,  my  honoured  parents  being  alive, 
It  is  unnecessary  for  their  daughter  to  talk  confusedly  about  it. 
The  usages,  through  custom,  that  are  binding,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ; 
In  the  first  place  I  must  obtain  the  will  of  my  parents,  and  in  the  next  that  of  heaven, 

"  I  advise  you,  Sir,  not  to  talk  heedlessly  about  love, 
For  your  honest  heart,  by  study,  may  retain  you  by  the  side  of  his  majesty.' 
Leang,  convulsed,  in  answer,  thus  addressed  the  beautiful  nymph  : 

*  Do  1  not  know  that  the  usual  ceremonies  must  be  rigidly  observed. 

H  But  as  marriage  is  a  union,  which  is  to  exist  during  one's  life, 
If  we  are  not  equally  paired  we  are  deceived  in  our  youth. 
Suppose  we  listen  to  the  counsel  of  our  father  and  mother, 
Our  union  must  depend  on  the  uncertain  accounts  of  the  go-between. 


is  awake,    and  the  following   conversation 
ensues  : — 
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"In  this  world's  affairs  there  are  many  things  u.jploasant ; 
Thus,  when  a  virtuous  woman  is  married  to  a  stupid  man,  ought  she  not  to  be  pitied? 
Therefore,  let  us  this  morning,  my  beloved,  take  an  oaih, 
That,  whether  in  the  study  or  retired  apartments,  we  remain  firm  to  our  vow. 

"Leang-sang,  if  he  is  unable  to  be  married  to  you,  Miss, 
Vows  never  to  be  united  to  another,  though  he  should   be  as  happy  as  the  birds  Fung 

and  Hwan.' 
Yaouseen,  with  an  artful  smile,  thus  replied  to  the  young  gentleman, 
*  All  marriages,  are  they  not  decreed  in  a  previous  state  ? 
The  ancients  say,  to  whom  marriage  is  not  decreed,  they  must  remain  single, 
For  this  state,  whether  married  or  not,  rests  solely  with  heaven.' 
On  raising  her  head,  she  perceived  the  sun  shine  on  the  railings  of  the  Too-wei, 
When  she  became  apprehensive  that  her  domestics  would  enter  the  garden. 

"The  two,  though  unwilling,  could  do  no  other  than  separate ; 
When  Leang-sang,  restraining  his  grief,  retired  again  to  his  room." — pp.  86—89. 

At  a  second  interview  the  lovers  pledge  themselves  to  each  other. 

"  When  from  out  of  his  sleeve  he  drew  a  sheet  of  beautiful  paper, 

On  which  he  designed  to  write  the  marriage  vow. 

■  Of  our  vow,'  said  he,  •  you  and  I  will  each  retain  a  copy.1 " — p.  108. 

"  '  May  I,'  continued  Leang,  *  if  I  break  this  my  oath,  die  beneath  the  sword, 
Descend  into  hades  tor  ever,  and  never  again  re-enter  the  world. 
May  you,  if  you  keep  not  your  marriage  vow,  die  in  the  river, 
Or,  with  difficulty  evade  the  axe  from  severing  your  head  from  your  body !'  " — p.  109. 

After  this  act  of  courtesy  and  tenderness,  the  lover's  too  eager  ardours  are  checked  by 
the  lady  ;  who  nevertheless  sits  with  him  in  conversation  till  the  morning;  such  are  in 
different  nations  the  different  ideas  of  propriety. 

But  the  moment  of  long  separation  come  i  at  last,  and  their  parting  is  thus  described  : 

"Thus  they  continued  hand  in  hand,  dallying,  they  knew  not  how  long, 
Till  they  saw  the  sun  in  the  west,  and  the  willows1  shadow  reflected  on  them. 

"One  to  the  other  said,  ■  If  you  will  not  let  me  go,  I  will  not  let  you  go, 
For  while  together  how  can  we  endure  the  thought  of  parting  ! 
The  azure  cloud  is  suddenly  dispersed,  and  the  glass  bowl  is  easily  broken, 
But  the  thought  of  your  dwelling  on  the  north  and  I  on  the  south,  is  enough  to  kill  one.' 

"  On  unexpectedly  hearing  some  persons  conversing  together, 
Being  unwilling  to  part,  they  instantly  secluded  themselves. 
On  advancing  a  few  steps  they  each  turned  round  and  wept, 
When  from  the  grief  of  parting  they  lengthened  out  five  paces  to  ten." — pp.  124,  125. 

Leang,  though  remaining  constant  to  his 
mistress,  whom  he  believes  he  has  lost  for 
ever,  is  nevertheless  beloved  by  a  second 
lady  whom  he  finally  marries  as  a  second 
wife.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Chinese 
tales  translated  into  English  seem  all  to 
have  this  same  difficulty,  and  to  terminate  by 
the  same  act,  of  a  double  marriage.  Yet, 
whether  from  want  of  invention,  or  from 
some  rule  established  in  China,'  this  simple 
solution  appears  never  to  strike  the  parties 
concerned  ;  and  both  the  fair  rivals  go  on,  in 
every  instance  lamenting  the  union  of  the 
other  with  her  own  betrothed  spouse  as 
shutting  her  out  from  happiness,  till  in  the 
last  page  it  is  discovered  that  the  bridegroom 
is  still  unmarried,  and  he  is  accordingly 
united  to  both,  without  further  difficulty  in 
any  quarter.  This  simplicity  of  plot  and 
strange  incongruity  of  feelings  are  little  ex- 
plainable by  the  asserted  fact  that  the  first 
wife  in  China,  as  in  Mahommedan  countries, 


is  the  real   mistress  of  the   house,   and  we 

"  These  balls  of  cosmetics  and  rouge  I  will  cast  into  the  pond, 
For  who  will  come  again  and  talk  of  my  beauty  1 
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cannot  but  imagine  that  in  different  provinces 
some  modification  of  this  principle  prevails; 
for  some  Chinese  works  do  not  by  any 
means  imply  the  inferiority  of  the  second  to 
the  first  wife,  while  others  consider  it  slight, 
and  others  again  as  in  the  work  before  us, 
support  Mr.  Davis's  opinion,  that  the  second 
wife  is  a  mere  handmaid,  like  all  after  the 
first  marriage  ;  yet  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  native  writers  would  depart  from  this 
rule,  were  it  invariable  amongst  their  coun- 
trymen. 

Another  singular  circumstance  is  the  pro- 
pensity to  suicides  ;  developed  in  conversa- 
tions throughout  the  work  before  us.  and 
others,  as  the  most  obvious  and  natural  re- 
lief from  misfortune,  and  by  the  young. 
One  of  the  heroines  incessantly  mentions 
and  at  length  resorts  to  it — but  is  saved  ; 
the  other,  Yaou-seen,  thus  vents  her  grief 
and  despair  at  her  lover's  supposed  infi- 
delity : 
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My  hopes  of  pleasure  and  happiness  for  ever  being  at  an  end, 
I  will  with  speed  enter  the  road  that  leads  to  the  yellow  springs. 

"  My  looking-glass  I  will  smash  to  pieces,  and  destroy  my  precious  kin, 
For  who  in  this  world  is  acquainted  with  my  plaintive  notes  ] 
Though  I  appear  in  the  glass  to  be  handsome,  who  regards  me  ? 
I'll  spend  my  life  like  the  swallow  and  the  widow  bird  Lwan. 

"  The  pearly  flute,  I  will  throw  aside,  and  destroy  the  Pe-pa, 
And  weep  like  Yuh-kwan,  whose  tears  stained  her  garments. 

Should  ever  another  solicit  my  hand,  though  as  handsome  as  Lang-yuh,  I  will  refuse  him. 
And  at  once  make  the  yellow  grave  my  abode. 

"  I  will  burn  my  elegant  pencil,  and  tear  up  my  ornamented  paper, 
For  I  never  wish  again  to  write  another  ode  at  my  desk. 
This  chess-board  I  will  burn,  and  these  dice  shall  be  thrown  away, 
For  on  account  of  this  youth,  they  afford  me  no  pleasure." — pp.  139, 140. 

A  second  burst  of  pathos  is  still  more  tranquillizing ;  Leang  hears  his  beloved's 
voice  and  supposes  it  must  be  the  goddess  Chang- go,  sighing  at  being  alone  in  the 
moon ;  and 

*«  On  the  lovers  seeing  each  other,  they  both  endeavoured  to  restrain  their  tears, 
But  their  feelings  being  wounded,  the  pearly  tear  bedewed  their  clothes. 
At  first  from  incessant  sobbing,  next  from  joy,  they  were  unable  to  say  a  single  word, 
At  which  the  feelings  of  Yun-heang  and  Piii-yue  were  moved." — p.  169. 


all  their   difficulties   would  seem   surmounted,  a   superstitious   con- 
past  misfortunes  are   the  work   of  destiny,  keeps  the    lovers   still 


Yet  even  when 
viction,  that  their 
asunder. 

Marriage  with  a  second  lover,  if  the  first  dies  or  is  faithless,  seems  regarded  as  an  ac- 
tual loss  of  virtue,  and  this  singular  tenet  is  elicited  in  one  proposition  to  take  a  second 
offer. 

"  Women,  if  they  once  lose  their  virtues,  disgrace  their  persons, 
And,  when  in  hades,  are  unable  to  see  their  husbands'  face." — p.  189. 


marry  again,  had  a  triumphal  arch  erected 
to  her  memory  by  the  sovereign's  command, 
and  is  become  the  subject  of  historic  eulogy. 
Virtues  and  vices  therefore  are  always 
mentioned  comparatively,  and  morality 
seems  merely  a  biographical,  and  sometimes 
scandalous,  chronicle  in  China. 

The  following  is,  a  domestic  sketch : 


It  is  curious  that  in  China  individual  ex- 
amples of  private  virtue  appear  carefully 
chronicled  for  public  admiration,  and  are 
every  where  narrated  and  referred  to  as 
exemplars.  This  makes  every  work  obscure 
to  foreigners,  and  necessitates  a  vast  num- 
ber of  notes  without  which  it  is  totally  unin- 
telligible. Thus  a  lady  who  became  a  widow 
without   having  been  a  wife,  and  refused  to 

"  'Tis  unnecessary  to  state,  as  his  father  fills  an  important  office, 
That  he  is  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  his  sovereign. 

"  The  family,  being  wealthy,  values  amber  beads  and  corals  as  dust, 
While  pearls  and  gems  are  esteemed  but  as  pebbles. 
His  garden,  which  is  extensive,  is  delightful  for  pleasure ; 
To  the  right  are  planted  rows  of  willows,  and  on  the  left  are  flowers. 

"  One  hundred  handsome  domestics  constantly  attend  on  his  person, 
Who  in  winter  dress  in  silk,  and  in  summer  their  attire  is  rich  crape. 
They  are  extremely  fond  of  playing  at  chess, 
On  the  soft  reed, and  three-stringed  instruments. 

11  At  times  they  ascend  the  lofty  room,  and  play  on  the  flute, 
While  again  they  sing,  accompanied  by  the  pe-pa  (guitar), 
I  think  if  all  the  servants  are  thus  happy, 
That  pleasure  and  mirth  must  be  still  more  enjoyed  by  their  master." — pp.  206,  207. 

This   attractive  personage  is  no  less  amiable   than   wealthy,   as  the   following  traits 
evince,  and   mark  strongly  the  barbarian  of  civilized  life,  every  where  the  same  : 

Cl  Moreover,  his  disposition  being  mild,  he  is  complaisant  in  the  extreme, 
So  much  so,  that  if  he  gets  intoxicated  he  does  not  quarrel  nor  scold  in  the  least. 
Whomever  he  sees,  whatever  be  their  rank,  he  is  polite, 
And  whenever  a  friend  comes,  the  servants  are  ordered  to  bring  tea.'' — p.  207. 


The  poetical  nature  of  this  volume  gives 
it   a  very  different  character  from  the  tales 


and  novels  translated   from  the  Chinese  by 
Remusat,  Davis,  and  others.     There  is  less 
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of  exterior  detail  but  more  of  the  internal  state 
of  life  and  manners  in  this  volume  than  in  any 
of  the  foregoing,  even  in  the  IuKiao-Li,  the 
most  delightful  of  all,  and  many  traits  else- 
where unnoticed  are  brought  strongly  before 
us  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  freedom  of 
communication  between  Yaou-seen  and 
Leang,  and  their  frequent  interviews,  which 
in  other  tales  would  appear  as  jealously  guard- 
ed against  as  in  Mahommedan  lands.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  sovereign's  com- 


mand, that  Leang  shall  wed  the  two  heroines 
as  one  woman,  (!)  makes  any  difference  in 
their  relative  importance  to  each  other;  but, 
contented  with  stating  our  doubts,  we  now 
conclude  by  a  quotation  of  two  lines  essen- 
tially poetical  in  this  narrative,  which  in 
general  is  sufficiently  prosaic ;  and  we  do 
this  the  rather  because  the  last  of  the  two 
passages  corresponds  with  an  idea  of  our 
great  dramatist's : 


"  This  night  my  corpse  shall  remain  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
Silence  will  sit  on  my  countenance,  while  the  waters  will  spread  far  and  wide." — p.  213. 

The  image  in  this  second  line  is  certainly  striking   and  magnificent. 
The  following, 

"  What  is  the  use  of  adding  flowers  to  rich  embroidery  V* 

is,  we  need  not  say,  the  same  idea  as 

M  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,"  &c. 


Art.  XL — 1  Mschylos Eumeniden.  Griech- 
isch  und  Deutscli,  mit  erlauternden  Ab- 
handlungen  uber  die  aussere  Darstellung, 
und  uber  den  Innlialt,  und  die  Composition 
dieser  Tragoedie.  Von  K.  O.  Miiller. 
Mit  einem  Anhang  und  Erhlarung.  (Ms- 
chylus's  Eumenides.  Greek  and  Ger- 
man, with  illustrative  Disquisitions  on  the 
outward  Representation,  the  Contents,  and 
the  Composition  of  this  Tragedy.  By  K. 
O.  Miiller.)  Gottingen,  1833-36.  (Eng- 
lish Translation.     London,  1836.) 

2.  Recension  des  Buches  Aeschylos  Eumeni- 
den, von  einem  Philologen  (Fritzsche). 
(Critque  on  Muller's  Eumenides,  by  a  Phi- 
lologist.)     Leipzig,  1834. 

3.  Recension  desselben,  von  Gottfried  Her- 
mann. (Critique  on  the  same,  by  Gott- 
fried Hermann.)     Leipzig,  1835. 

4.  Ueber  die  Behandlung  der  Griechischen 
Dichter  bei  den  Engldndern.  (On  the 
Treatment  of  the  Greek  Poets  by  the  Eng- 
lish.) Von  Gottfried  Hermann.  u  Wie- 
ner Jahrbiicher,"  vol.  LIV.  (1831.) 

"  The  English  are  exceedingly  prone  to  un- 
dervalue the  abilities  of  the  learned  on  the 
continent."  So  spake  Peter  Elmsley,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  in  that  famous  Porsonian 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  and  it  is  a 
circumstance  very  much  to  the  credit  of  this 
distinguished  scholar,  that  at  a  period  when 
the  course  of  politics  abroad  was  working 
along  with  the  course  of  classical  learning  at 
home  to  separate  us  more  and  more  from 
continental  fellowships  he  should   have  had 


the  clearness  to  see,  and  the  honesty  to  speak 
out,  that  which  for  many  years  has  been  the 
besetting  sin  of  English  scholarship;  viz.un 
overweening  pride,  and  an  ignorant  self- 
satisfaction.  Elmsley  indeed,  himself  stood 
forth  in  that  very  article,  the  foremost  trum- 
peter of  Porson's  infallibility,  and,  despite  of 
the  qualification  just  quoted,  the  prime  pan- 
der to  English  vanity.  For  thus  he  pro- 
ceeds : — "  Should  any  scholar  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  venture  to  maintain  the  ad- 
missibility of  an  anapaest,  not  included  in  a 
proper  name,  into  any  place  of  a  Greek 
tragic  senarius  except  the  first  foot,  he  would 
assuredly  be  ranked  with  those  persons  who 
deny  the  motion  of  the  earth,  or  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood."  And  yet  Wellauer,  in 
the  year  1823  (just  thirteen  years  after 
this  great  blast  of  the  '  English  trumpet), 
had  the  courage  to  print  the  Prometheus 
Bound  of  iEschylus,  with  the  two  following 
lines : — 

'*  'T&KarovTaKaprjiov  irpos  0iav  ^tipovfievov 
Tv<f>G)va  dovpov  iraaiv  ds  dvTton\  Oeoig.1' 

and  by  this  "  ante-diluvian''  procedure  has 
not  only  not  procured  himself  a  place  in  the 
pantheon  of  bigots  and  bedlamites,  but  is 
universally  accounted  by  all  the  lovers  of 
Greek  poetry  as  the  best  editor  that  iEschy. 
lus  ever  had — aye,  perhaps  the  most  sensible 
and  sound-headed  critic  that  ever  handled 
with  religious  care  the  venerable  remains  of 
antiquity.  And  now  what  becomes  of  Elms- 
ley's  sounding  boast  and  the  Professor's  self- 
satisfied  doggrel — 
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"  The  German's  in  Greek 
Are  sadly  to  seek,"  &c? 

Is  it  not  manifest  th?t  the  eternal  law  of  na- 
ture has  here  been  working  secret  and  sure 
— in  this  case  also  not  slow  but  swift  retri- 
bution ?  Never  yet  did  mortal  man  give 
himself  up  to  vain  self-mirroring  without 
bringing  down  upon  himself  the  judgment 
with  which  Providence  always  visits  such 
foolish  infatuation, — not  standing  still  merely, 
but  literally  going  backwards. 
"  duos  Deus  vult  perdere,  prins  deraentat/' 

The  history  of  German  and  English  scho- 
larship for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  those 
who  will  read  if  impartially,  seems  to  exhibit 
to  us  some  striking  lesson  of  this  kind.  Had 
our  scholars  of  rhe  "  Porsonian  School,"  in- 
stead of  tramping  their  masters  beaten 
track  one  behind  another  in  a  straight  line, 
like  a  row  of  bricks  set  in  motion  by  a  child, 
used  the  eyes  that  God  had  given  them  to 
look  freely  and  joyously  round  upon  the  wide 
world  of  intellectual  existence,  sympathizing 
and  sharing  with  all  shapes  of  beauty  and 
power  wherever  manifest,  they  might  now 
have  found  themselves  freely  soaring  with 
the  German  eagle  in  lofty  regions  of  cog- 
nition, instead  of  showing — as  we  do  show 
in  many  things — like  a  caged  parrot,  wise 
only  to  chatter  a  few  traditional  sounds. 
This  is  strong  language ;  but  it  is  not  too 
strong  to  express  the  irrational  servility  with 
which  men  professing  to  be  wise  in  the  sci- 
ence of  sweet  sounds,  have  faithfully  chat- 
tered  the  senseless  metrical  canons  of  Porson 
and  Burney,  appearing  all  the  while  to  some 
few  individuals  as  pedantic  as  themselves 
(for  only  a  few  heeded  their  doings)  to  be 
dealing  forth  oracular  wisdom.  The  sole 
and  only  praise  of  this  conduct  was  patriot- 
ism. That  the  blind  man  should  follow  his 
blind  broiler  into  the  ditch  appeared  more 
akin  to  the  instinct  of  nature,  than  that  by 
following  a  foreigner  he  should  confess  that  a 
German  had  better  eyes  than  a  Briton. 

We  hope,  however,  in  charity — we  are  in- 
duced, if  not  by  many  symptoms  of  vigorous 
health,  at  least  by  the  frequency  of  honest 
confession  and  an  honest  desire  of  improve- 
ment, to  believe  that  these  days  of  the  foolish 
vanity  and  pride  of  English  scholarship  have 
passed  away.  It  has  indeed  become  too 
manifest  that  even  taking  the  Hellenis- 
tic commodities  of  our  Porsons  and  Bur- 
neys  at  the  value  put  on  them  by  their 
own  merchants,  we  have,  in  comparison  of 
the  gigantic  efforts  lately  made  and  still  be- 
ing made  by  the  Germans,  very  little  to  be 
proud  of.  We  may  reasonably  hope  that 
this  discovery  shall  prove  not  only  the  end 
of  our  fatal  declension,  but  also  the  com- 


mencement of  a  new  life  and  a  healthy  pro- 
gression. With  confession  of  faults,  and  hu- 
miliation before  the  perfect  law  of  duty, 
Christian  regeneration  begins  ;  and  it  is  wise 
and  fitting,  and  for  thorough  reformation  ab- 
solutely necessary,  that  the  regeneration  of 
English  scholarship  should  set  cut  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  therefore  cheering  to  hear 
from  authoritative  quarters  a  public  confes- 
sion of  "sciolism  and  want  of  zeaV  on  the 
part  of  English  scholars,  an  open  lamentation 
that  "  while  we  rival  or  surpass  the  conti- 
nental  nations  in  most  other  branches  of  sci- 
ence and  art,  in  classical  knowledge  we  are 
content  to  hold  a  quite  secondary  rank."*  It 
is  also  refreshing  to  perceive  that  whilst  an 
almost  death-like  silence  hangs  over  the  at- 
mosphere of  our  native  scholarship,  the  most 
vigorous  and  indefatigable  efforts  are  daily 
making  by  means  of  translation  and  other- 
wise to  put  us  in  possession  of  the  fruits  of 
foreign  labour.  And  when  we  consider  fur- 
ther that  the  German  language — the  key  to 
all  higher  erudition  and  profounder thought — 
is  now  becoming  the  accomplishment  of  all, 
insiead  of  the  private  talisman  of  a  few,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  the  conviction 
of  our  own  emptiness  and  unprofitableness 
will  soon  become  quite  general ;  and  from 
that  healthy  conviction,  first,  the  appropria- 
tion and  assimilation  of  what  the  Germans 
have  provided  ;  then  a  cheerful  fellow-work- 
ing with,  and  noble  rivalry  of,  their  intel- 
lectual achievements,  is  the  natural  result. 

If  there  be  any  individual  who  is  inclined 
to  doubt  the  lamentable  fact  of  our  intellect- 
ual inferiority  in  classical  knowledge,  and 
to  call  in  question  the  existence  of  that 
"sciolism  and  want  of  zeal"  of  which  our 
learned  contemporary  complains,  he  will 
find  matter  enough  to  work  conviction, 
even  within  the  narrow  range  of  the  JE>s- 
chylean  drama — a  field  of  comparison  with 
the  German  scholars  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  favourable  to  our 
countrvmen  ;  as  we  have  not  only  since 
the  days  of  Porson  bestowed  peculiar  atten- 
tion on  the  Greek  drama,  but  in  an  especial 
manner,  of  late  years,  by  various  much- 
trumpeted  critical  care,  have  sought  to  de- 
serve well  of  the  great  Father  of  Tragedy. 
In  this  province,  however,  our  endeavours, 
though  meritorious  enough  in  their  way, 
have  not  been  crowned  with  any  signal 
success.  Commencing  with  Porson,  and 
running  down  the  ebbing  stream  of 
scholarship  to  Scholefield,  we  shall  find 
that  we  have  actually  done  nothing  that, 
when  set  against  the  works  of  the  Germans, 


*  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  LI.  in  the  reviews  of 
Dissen's  Pindar,  and  Paseow's  Dictionary. 
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can  justly  Jay  claim  to  any  permanent 
place  of  honour  in  the  temple  of  ^schy- 
lean  poetry.  In  the  threshold  of  that  tem- 
ple we  see  a  countryman  of  our  own — 
Thomas  Stanley — possessed  of  a  sure 
niche.  Ke  belonged  to  the  age  of  giants — 
the  to  wptv  ircAwpia  of  old  English  scholarship 
now  seen  no  more.  Of  him  we  speak  not. 
We  speak  only  of  recent  English  scholar- 
ship, and  we  date  the  commi  rcement  of  the 
era  of  decline  from  Richard  Person.  This 
strong  man — like  to  the  old  Titan-  certain- 
ly in  what  he  was,  though  not  in  many 
things  that  he  did — did  little  for  jEschylus; 
and  what  his  scholars  have  attempted  to  do 
for  him  has  been  for  the  most  part  undone 
by  Wellauer,  and  we  think  rightly.  Por- 
son  left  a  legacy  to  his  successors  of  certain 
mechanical  canons  of  metrical  criticism, 
which  were  of  such  a  nature  that  not  even 
he  himself  could  handle  them  wisely — 
much  less  his  feeble  successors.  Great  as 
Poison's  mind  was — or  perhaps  we  ought 
rather  to  say  strong — he  could  not  escape 
the  influence  of  Pope's  school  of  monoto- 
nous melody  to  which  the  ears  of  all  Eng- 
lishmen in  his  day  had  been  tuned.  He  in- 
vented a  system  of  uniform  scansion  for 
the  reading,  and,  alas!  also,  for  the  "  emen- 
dation" of  the  Greek  dramatists,  which 
had  in  it  no  more  of  the  philosophy  of 
rhythm  than  was  in  that  poet's  head  who 
boasted  of  having  composed  a  long  poem  of 
pure  iambic  feet,  without  ■  the  admixture 
even  of  a  single  trochee  to  disturb  the  see- 
saw equability  of  the  measure.*  Attend- 
ing merely  to  the  mechanical  articulation 
of  the  verse,  which  he  called  caesura,  he 
neglected  altogether  the  true  caesura  or 
pause,  which  depends  upon  the  sense  of 
the  passage,  and  thus  fell  into  the  double 
error  of  reading  every  iambic  verse  with- 
out distinction  as  if  it  were  trochaic,  and 
dividing  every  verse,  not  according  to  its 
natural  pauses,  but  according  to  a  uniform 
artificial  rule,  which  disregarded  the  com- 
monest laws  of  rhythm,  and  set  the  sense  a 
defiance.     Thusthe  line 

AXX'  6v  7roX«$  <rroy£tf  cv  Ti^riaeii  ra^w,t 

which  by  the  equal  opposition  of  its  mem- 
bers so  beautifully  expresses  the  opposition 
of  its  sentiment,  he  insists  on  dividing  thus  • 

AXX'  6v  itoXis  (rrvyei,  <rv  \  Ti[ir,ireti  Tatyw. 

These  absurdities  have,  indeed,  been  long 
since  exposed  by  Hermann  ;  but  we  men- 
tion them  here  partly  because  our  English 

*  See  Mr.  Sheridan's  Art  of  Reading.  An  ex. 
cellent  work,  in  which  the  Iambizers  of  the  last 
century  receive  just  chastisement  from  a  teacher 
of  elocution  long  before  the  masters  of  the  Lake 
school  arose  to  teach  them  by  living  example. 

t  Sept.  contra  Theb.  1046/ 


scholars  have  never  to  our  knowledge  pub- 
licly protested  against  them,  partly  because, 
though  apparently  harmless,  they  led  to  a 
system  of  criticism  on  the  pa  it  of  Person  and 
his  school,  from  the  evil  influence  of  which 
no  play  of  iEschylus  has  escaped  unscathed. 
The  war  of  extermination,  for  example,  of 
those  "  poor  persecuted  innocents,"  the  Ana- 
paests, which  the  Professor  carried  on,  had 
well  nigh  robbed  us  of  those  two  towering 
lines  above  quoted,  so  finely  descriptive  of 
the  "  hundred-headed  impetuous  Typhon." 
Against  the  authority  of  Porson  and  Elmsley 
in  such  matters,  Blomfield  could  venture  no- 
thing. It  was  his  ambition  to  be  trumpeted 
a  genuine  disciple  of  Porson,  and  therefore 
he  scored  the  Anapaests.  To  the  enlarged 
philosophy  of  Hermann,  and  the  sound 
sense  of  Wellauer,  we  owe  their  preserva- 
tion there,  as  in  other  places  ;  and  there,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  future  scholars  will  allow 
them  to  remain  till  either  the  authoritv  of 
new  MSS.  or  the  principles  of  some  yet 
undiscovered  metrical  philosophy  shall  com- 
mand their  removal. 

We  have  used  the  word  "philosophy;" 
and  it  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  significancy 
in  this  place.  It  is  in  fact  to  the  want  of 
philosophy,  properly  so  called,  of  thought, 
idea,  principle  from  within,  as  opposed  to 
the  mere  observation  of  ariihmetical  exter- 
nalities—  that  the  leading  errors  of  Porson's 
metrical  school  are  to  be  traced.  Whether 
Porson  himself  knew  or  did  not  know  the 
principles  on  which  his  celebrated  rules 
rested,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  determine  : 
the  shortness  of  the  "  golden  preface"  is 
one  of  its  chief  merits,  and  there  is  no  prin- 
ciple of  rhythmical  tcience  attempted  to  be 
developed  there.  Burney  afterwards  tried, 
with  especial  reference  to  ^Eschylus,  to 
place  the  matter  on  a  more  sure  basis. 
He  produced  a  system — but  such  a  system  ! 
a  common  street  ballad  might  have  taught 
him  better  things.  Hermann  erred  far 
enough,  when  in  his  Treatise  on  Metres, 
instead  of  the  living  flow  of  poetic  emotion, 
he  took  as  his  guide  the  abstract  principles 
of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  confounding, 
with  learned  phrase  unintelligible,  things 
in  their  nature  so  distinct  as  iambus  and 
trochee.  But  Burney  invented  a  principle, 
(led  by  what  philosophy  Lockian  or  Kantian 
were  hard  to  tell,)  which  confounded  every 
thing  with  every  thing  and  explained  no- 
thing. Of  all  metres  in  Hephaestion,  the 
Antispast  is  the  last  which  could  reasonably 
lay  in  a  claim  to  be  the  mother  of  all  the 
rest.  Itself  the  child  of  fitful  and  irregu- 
larly accentuated  passion,  its  common  type 
and  emblem  the  Dochmiac  (u  z  ±  „  z)  is  only 
used  in   the  most  violent  outbreakings  of 
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tragic  emotion ;  yet  to  this  metre,  which 
Aristides  and  the  ancient  musicians  had 
long  ago  justly  designated  as  the  most  un- 
metrical  of  all  metres,  did  Burney  reduce 
all  the  sounding  variety  of  ^Eschylean  cho- 
ruses. His  practice,  indeed,  like  Epicurus', 
was  somewhat  better  than  his  philosophy ; 
but  his  philosophy  remains  what  it  was, 
notwithstanding  the  foolish  bepraisings  of 
home  critics,  an  eternal  monument  of  Bri- 
tish sciolism,  and  the  public  disgrace  of 
British  scholarship,  with  all  the  intelligent 
abroad.*  What  mischief  followed  from 
Burney's  perverse  system  may  be  seen  in 
almost  every  page  of  Bishop  Blomfield's 
jEschylus.  We  have,  for  instance,  among 
other  things,  such  tasteful  versification  as 
the  following. 

TlapptKa  rav  u>\eaioi- 
kov  deov,  ov  Bcotg  bftoi- 
ov,  iravaXtiQn  KaKOjiav- 
Ttv  Trarpog  evKraiav  EpiV' 
vvv  TE\ecai  ras  irepidvpovs  Karapas 
OiSiiroda  0\a\pi<l>povos. 

Sept.  con.  Theb. 

Who  can  believe  that  the  ears  or  eyes  of 
the  most  rhythmical  Greeks  ever  tolerated 
a  barbarism  like  this?  Is  it  not  rather  a 
manifest  dislocation  and  torturing  martyr- 
dom of  that  beauty  and  symmetry  of  which 
the  Greeks  were  such  devoted  worshippers? 
not  to  mention  the  authority  of  Hephsestion 

(jraj-  ficrpov  ct's  reXstav   TeXsiovrai   "Xe^tvji    anCl    many 

other  reasons  which  conspire  with  the  na- 
tural feeling  of  every  healthy  mind,  against 
this  tasteless  imagination  so  kindly  cher- 
ished by  Porson,  Burney,  Gaisford,  Blom. 
field,  and  the  whole  school  of  English  me- 
tricians. We  are  aware  that  this  matter 
of  cutting  up  the  metres  is  by  no  means  in 
every  individual  case  a  clear  one.  Cases 
may  occur — and  in  the  tragedians  even 
Bockh  allows  that  they  sometimes  do  oc- 
curf — where  a  long  trochaic  or  other  sys- 
tem runs  on  continuously  till  it  reaches  the 
closing  catalectic  line,  without  subjecting 
itself  to  the  common  intermediate  division 
of  verses,  in  which  case  the  whole  system 
maybe  viewed  as  one  long  verse;  but  in 
common  cases  the  rule  of  common  sense, 
as  well  as  of  Hephsestion,  is  that  all  such 
unseemly  dislocation  of  metres  and  break- 
ing up  of  the  metrical  flow  be  avoided ;  a 

*  "  Uncle  exorsus  Burneius,  summum  literate 
Britannia  dedecus,  eoque  turpius,  quo  plures 
stolida  ejus  inventa  admirantur,  id  facinus  per- 
petavit,  quod  piget  referre." — Lachmann  de 
Chor.  Syst.  p.  10. 

"  Burneius  Anglus  Antispastos,  vixdum  Her- 
manni  maxime  cura  explosos  Tragicorum  dac- 
tyliis,  aliisque  versibus  obtrusit — segri  somnia." 
— Bockh  de  M>-.tris  Pindari,  lib.  ii.  c.  8. 

Hermann's  opinion  will  be  given  below. 

t  Preface  to  Pindar,  p.  xxx. 


rule  of  metres  so  evident  to  the  vulgarest 
perception  of  beauty,  that  we  should  be  al- 
together at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  having 
been  in  so  many  cases  utterly  disregarded 
by  the  English  critics,  did  not  the  infallible 
authority  of  Porson  here  again  interfere, 
and  teach  us  to  receive  the  most  absolute 
nonsense  as  it  were  the  utterance  of  an  ora- 
cle. Wellauer  has  explained  this  matter 
very  shortly  and  very  clearly  in  his  own 
cool  sensible  way,  on  occasion  of  the  first 
chorus  in  the  Prometheus  (Mrtdev  <t>o0T)6j,s, 
&c.  128),  which  Bishop  Blomfield  had  dis- 
located after  a  similar  barbarous  fashion. 
He  remarks, — "  Hcs  versus  ita  disposuit 
Blomfield  ex  Porsoni  prsecepto  ut  omnes 
fere  versus  eodem  metro  decurrant ;  sed  mul- 
tum  de  numerorum  venustate  detraxit,  et 
scholiastse  auctovitatem  neglexit  qui  diserte 
hos  versus  Anacreonticos  esse  tradit." 
Here  we  have  another  of  Porson's  narrow 
unphilosophical  canons  blindly  followed  by 
a  disciple  of  his  school,  in  violation  at  once 
of  all  taste  and  principle,  and  all  authority 
of  the  old  Greek  commentators,  who,  if 
they  sometimes  appear  to  be  as  ignorant  of 
the  commonest  principles  of  metres,  as 
some  modern  English  scholars,  at  other 
times  undoubtedly  retail  the  traditional  wis- 
dom  of  the  ancient  schools  of  criticism,  and 
are  never  in  any  case  to  be  disregarded 
altogether  without  clear  cause  shown. 
With  regard  to  this  canon  of  Porson,  it  is 
manifestly  (like  most  of  his  canons)  only 
partially  true.  It  proceeds  upon  the  same 
principle  as  his  csesural  rules,  that  is  to 
say,  the  principle  of  monotony.  It  is  a 
fundamental  law  of  rhythm,  indeed,  that 
every  determinate  self-contained  flow  of 
sounds  shall  proceed  from  beginning  to  end 
according  to  the  same  movement ;  but  this 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  mecha- 
nical repetition  of  the  same  metres.  We 
have  already  said  that  Porson  wanted  phi- 
losophy, and  here  is  a  strong  instance  of 
it ;  instead  of  the  pure  free  plastic  region 
of  poetry,  these  metrical  doctors  seem  to 
conduct  us  into  the  domain  of  mechanical 
constraint.  But  let  us  not  be  surprised  at 
this.  It  is  one  thing  to  count  on  the  fin- 
gers' end  the  number  of  final  Cretics  in 
seven  plays,  and  another  thing  to  have  a 
soul  inspired  with  all  the  various  volume 
of  the  organ-hymns  of  ^schylus. 

It  is  not  our  wish  by  these  remarks  in 
any  degree  to  peck  maliciously  at  the  stable 
and  well-established  fame  of  Porson  as  a 
Greek  scholar.  There  he  stands  on  a  gra- 
nite pedestal,  which  no  puny  pigmy  hand  of 
these  latter  days  shall  be  able  to  shake.  But 
we  are  much  concerned  that  Porson,  and 
every  other  man,   whose   image  greatness 
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has  consecrated,  shall  sit  quietly  in  his  own 
niche.  They  who  with  a  foolish  patriotism 
brought  that  gigantic  intellect  out  of  his 
native  province  of  hard-headed  scholarship 
into  the  airy  regions  of  poetry  and  music, 
acted  most  unwisely,  and  have  created  much 
confusion.  True,  by  the  anomalous  nature 
of  his  studies  (for  classical  learning,  as  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  pursue  it,  is  often, 
when  considered  in  relation  to  the  character 
of  its  students,  something  not  a  little  anoma- 
lous) he  thrust  himself  into  this  region  ;  but 
here,  instead  of  being  slavishly  followed,  he 
should  have  instantly  been  repelled,  as  Her- 
mann was  in  Germany  by  Bockh,  Bothe, 
and  others,  to  the  utter  dismay  of  erudite 
pedantry  and  the  final  rout  of  scholasticism. 
In  this  state  of  matters  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  avoid  censuring,  and  that  se- 
verely,  the  metrical  philosophy  of  the  great 
Cantab,  if  philosophy  it  may  be  called.  The 
reader  will  see  anon  how  intimately  con- 
nected this  whole  matter  of  the  metres  is 
with  the  character  and  course  of  English 
scholarship,  as  contrasted  with  German,  and 
more  particularly  with  the  splendid  edition 
of  the  Eumenides  of  jEschylus,  by  Ottfried 
Muller — the  immediate  occasion  of  these 
remarks.  Meanwhile,  what  remains  to  be 
said  of  the  progress  of  iEschylean  criticism 
in  England  may  be  said  in  a  few  words. 

Butler  gave  satisfaction  to  no  party,  and 
may  therefore  pass  without  remark.  Blom- 
field  has  higher  pretensions,  and  was  much 
praised  and  trumpeted  by  m'any  people  when 
he  made  his  debut ;  which  envious  publicity 
the  gainsayings  of  Barker  and  Burges  tend- 
ed not  a  little  to  increase.  To  balance  the 
account,  however,  the  almost  universal  voice 
of  foreign  censure  came  to  meet  the  billowy 
paeans  of  native  praise ;  and  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  justice  in 
what  Seidler  and  others  have  said  of  the 
general  character  of  the  Bishop's  criticism. 
He  is  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  very  rash 
in  many  of  his  emendations,  and.  in  others 
he  displays  a  woful  want  of  true  poetical 
feeling — a  requisite — whatever  may  have 
hitherto  been  the  practice — that  we  think  of 
essential  importance  in  the  Editor  of  a  great 
poet.  We  never  can  forgive  the  man  who 
converted  the  "  deep-bosomed"  maids  of 
Greece  into  "  long-waisted"  modern  belles, 
(Gloss.  Sept.  862)  and  we  little  admire  his 
taste  who  wrote  a  long  note  full  of  foolish 
erudition  to  convert  the  beautifully  expressive 
novov  6PTa\ixwv  m  tne  magnificent  opening 
chorus  of  the  Agamemnon,  into  the  vulgar, 
flat,  prosaic  yovov.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  said  in  defence  of  these  tasteless 
criticisms  is,  that  they  were  very  fashionable 
among  learned  men  before  Bishop  Blomfield 


came  into  existence,  and  that  he  has  only 
done,  like  a  good  orthodox  son  of  the  church 
philologic,  what  Musgrave,  Schutz,  and  a 
thousand  others  had  done  before  him.  But 
this  consideration,  while  it  palliates  the 
Bishop's  guilt  as  an  offender  against  the 
laws  of  taste,  deprives  him  altogether  of  the 
praise  which  might  have  been  his — that  of 
sweeping  the  Augean  stable  of  misnamed 
classical  criticism,  and  washing  the  fresh 
living  bodies  of  antiquity  clean  from  the  itch 
and  leprosy  of  erudite  emendation.  Besides 
Blomfield's  utter  ignorance  of  metres  (which 
he  almost  confesses*)  made  him  the  most 
unfit  person  imaginable  for  editing  the  com- 
plicated choruses  of  JEschylus.  1  hese  and 
other  causes  have  brought  it  about,  that  Bri- 
tish Hellenism  has  not  gained  that  perma- 
nent advantage  from  the  meritorious  labours 
of  the  learned  Bishop  that  it  had  a  right  to 
expect ;  and  the  result  is,  as  in  the  other 
instances  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice, 
one  not  very  flattering  to  our  national  pride ; 
viz.  that  while  in  future  years  the  text  of 
Wellauer  must  be  read  by  men,  the  glossary 
of  Blomfield  may  be  consulted  by  boys.  Of 
Scholefield,  our  last  labourer  in  the  ./Eschy- 
lean  vineyard,  we  say  nothing.  He  has 
given  us  on  the  whole  a  very  good  text — 
infinitely  superior  to  Blomfield's — but  it  is 
one  thing  to  pioneer  the  bush  of  a  new  coun- 
try, and  another  thing  to  walk  decently  on 
the  king's  highway. 

ft  is  a  curious  thing  in  this  survey  of  our 
jiEschylean  labours,  (if,  as  we  believe,  we 
have  taken  an  impartial,  not  a  national  view 
of  the  matter,)  that  in  that  very  department, 
wherein  we  deem  ourselves  so  particularly 
to  excel,  viz.,  the  doctrine  of  metres,  our 
failure  has  been  most  signally  manifest. 
But  if  we  turn  from  these  grammatical  and 
metrical  minutiae,  and  inquire  what  we  have 
done  to  throw  light  on  the  dark  places  of 
that  higher  criticism,  which  seeks  out  of 
much  confusion  and  many  disjointed  mate- 
rials to  understand  the  organizing  soul,  and 
recreate  to  the  mind's  eye  the  living  shape 
and  body  of  Hellenic  thought  and  feeling, 
here  also,  without  moving  from  the  same 
narrow  circle  of  jEschylean  critics,  we  find 
ourselves  sadly  at  fault.  Among  iEschy- 
lean  critics  we  do  not  include  in  this  place 
what  Coleridge,  Landor,  Lockhart,  Bulwer, 
Wilson,  may  have  written  on  the  fruitful 
theme  of  ancient  literature  ;  we  speak  only 
of  professed  scholars  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land ;  for  thus  only  is  the  comparison  fair, 
and  to  the  purpose  of  our  present  inquiry. 
Restricting   ourselves,  then,    to    professed 


*  Compare  the  preface  to  the  first  and  second 
edition  of  the  Prometheus. 
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scholars,  it  does  strike  us  as  very  extraor- 
dinary,  that  while  so  much  study  has  been 
spent  on  the  letter  of  the  Greek  drama  in 
our  universities,  so  little  living  sympathy  has 
been  shown  by  our  scholars  with  the  spirit 
of  Greek  literature  and  the  soul   of  ancient 
poetry.      Schlegel  stands  in   our  "  Greek 
theatre"  a  solitary  German  guide  into  these 
purer   regions  of  thought  ;    but   Schlegel, 
though  a  learned  man,  is  not   a  professed 
scholar ;  and   could   we   boast  among  our 
catalogue  of  philologists  any  such  names  as 
Jacobs  or  Miiiler,  the  honour  of  criticising 
the  Greek  drama   worthily,   and   with  the 
true  spirit  of  sympathetic  reverence,  would 
no  longer  be  monopolized  by  a  single  unpro- 
fessional foreigner.    We  say  unprofessional ; 
because  coder h  paribus,  we   always  prefer 
the  views  of  a  :/rofound  Hellenist  in  classic- 
al matters  to  those  of  any  universal  critic, 
like  Schlegel,  however  clever ;  the   know- 
ledge  of  detail  can  alone  secure  against  the 
big  babble  of  sounding  dogmatism,  the  sub- 
lime obscuration  of  misty  emotion,  and  the 
magnificent  plunging  of  a   ship  that  sails 
without  a  compass.     But  our  English  scho- 
lars seem,  to  a  man,  to  have  been  of  opinion 
with  Payne  Knight  (an  opinion  unworthy  to 
have  proceeded  from  so  sharp  a  mind,)  that 
that  criticism  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
spirit   and    poetical   worth  of  a  composition 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  whim  of  every  indi- 
vidual ;  while  by  the  minute  observance  of 
letters  and  syllables,  the  chase  after  obsolete 
gutturals,  and   the  inventorying  of  various 
readings,  the  cause  of  true  learning  is  alone 
substantially  benefited.     The  best  refutation 
of  this  opinion  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
of  those  who  have  tried  this  higher,  and,  as 
we   think,  more   difficult  kind  of  criticism, 
very  few  have   succeeded.     Take,  for  in- 
stance, Blomfield's  preface  to  the   Persians, 
and  see  how  a  learned  man  can  write  upon 
the  total  character  of  a  play,  on  the  individ- 
ual words  of  which  he  can  afford  to  expend 
so     much    co-acervated    erudition.       The 
Bishop  tells  us    seriously,    that   the  grave 
tragic  poet   actually  intended  by  the  final 
chorus  of  this  solemn  tragedy   to  set   the 
Athenian   theatre   in  a  roar ;  an  excellent 
jest,  in  sooth  !  though  not  so  excellent  as  it 
would  have  been,  had  the  idea  been  altoge- 
ther new  ;  but   Siebelis,   a  German  critic, 
had   developed   this  theory   at  full    length 
nearly    twenty   years    before  the  Bishop's 
book  was  published,*  and  that  with  a  true 
German  consistency  that  altogether  shames 
the  timid  criticism  of  the  Englishman.    Sie- 
belis maintained  that  the  whole  play  from — 

*  Diatribe  de  iEschyli  Persis.     Leipzig,  1794. 
Had  Bishop  Blomfield  read  this  tract  1 


u  Ta  Se  fiev  Tlcpahiv  Toiv  ot^o^ei/cov,  k.  r.  A." 

to  the  last  words — 

"He/Jiipu)  Se  SvvBpoois  yoois?' 

was  a  caricature  of  Persian  greatness  and 
pomp — in  plain  English,  not  a  tragedy,  as 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  it,  but  a 
farce ;  whereas  Blomfield  merely  added  the 
tail  of  the  ass  to  the  body  of  the  virgin,  and 
piously  hoped  that  the  whole,  notwithstand- 
ing Horace's  precept,  might  still  remain 
beautiful.  All  this  puerility  might  have  been 
saved,  had  the  learned  critic  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  solemn  national  wail  with  which  the 
play  of  the  Persians  concludes,  was,  like  the 
funeral  wail  of  private  persons,  not  recited, 
but  sung  on  the  stage ;  a  mode  of  represent- 
ation which,  as  we  know  by  every  day's 
experience  of  the  modern  opera,"  makes 
many  things  solemn  and  sad  that  in  simple 
recitation  might  appear  ridiculous. 

In  another  point  also  the  Bishop  griev- 
ously offends,  not  only  against  good  taste, 
but  also  against  good  feeling.  He  insists 
that  iEschylus  had  and  could  have  no  other 
intention,  in  composing  this  play,  than  to 
gratify  the  vanity  (<j>i\0So$ia)  of  his  country, 
men ;  whereas  it  is  clear,  from  its  whole 
tone,  that  he  wished  rather  to  cool  down 
than  to  puff  out  the  emotions  of  triumph 
which  naturally  followed  on  the  splendid 
successes  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  He 
ascribes  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war  not  so 
much  to  the  prowess  of  the  Athenians,  as  to 
the  madness  and  impiety  of  Xerxes,  visited 
by  the  just  gods  with  merited  chastisement. 
This  more  worthy  and  truly  iEschylean 
view  of  the  play  has  been  set  forth  with  great, 
eloquence  by  that  accomplished  scholar  Pro- 
fessor Jacobs  ;*  and  as  Blomfield  had  seen 
not  only  his  excellent  essay,  but  also  Her- 
mann's disquisition  '^de  JEschyli  Persis," 
before  writing  his  own  preface,  nothing  but 
the  most  blind  and  obstinate  bad  taste  could 
have  led  him  thus  publicly  to  sin  against  the 
reverence  due  to  the  Father  of  Tragedy. — 
We  forbear,  however,  to  enlarge  on  this 
theme.  Those  who  compare  dispassionately 
what  Blomfield,  Hermann,  Jacobs,  Passovv,f 
and  others,  have  written  on  this  play,  will, 
we  fear,  be  found  to  come  with  us  to  the 
lamentable  conclusion,  that  in  important  mat- 
ters of  taste,  as  well  as  in  the  minor  details 
of  verbal  criticism,  the  Englishman  must 
yield  the  palm  to  the  German.     In  no  one 

*  "  Ueber  die  Perser  desiEschylus,"  in  the  "Ab- 
handlungen  uber  Schrifsteller  und  Gegenstande  des 
classischcn  Alterthums,  von  Friedrich  Jacobs." — 
Leipzig,  1834.  Originally  published  in  the  Attic 
Museum,  1802. 

t  Heletemata  Critica  in  Mschyli  Persas.  Vrat- 
islav,  1818.  Of  this  work  we  have  only  seen  ex. 
tracts  in  Jacobs'  essay,  but  they  are  excellent. 
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point  can  we  establish  a  valid  claim  to  su- 
periority. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  obliged  to  lay  bare 
the  nakedness  of  our  own  father-land,  and 
feel  ourselves  compelled  to  confess  that  a 
foreign  people,  whom  we  had  long  looked 
down  upon  with  contempt,  making  slighting 
mention  occasionally,  now  of  their  minute 
laboriosity,  now  of  their  mad  extravagance, 
have  stolen  a  march  upon  us  even  in  our 
most  beloved  paths,  and  cropped,  as  Pindar 
says,  the  tips  of  all  the  virtues  from  before 
us.  But  it  is  wholesome  to  consider  these 
things  j  and  when  we  have  taken  a  calm  and 
impartial  survey  of  what  we  have  been  doing 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  we  shall  then  only  be 
able  to  form  a  wise  scheme  of  activity  for  the 
next  fifty  that  are  to  follow.  To  assist  us 
in  this  most  important  matter  we  cannot,  do 
better  than  learn  to  contemplate  ourselves 
for  a  few  moments  by  the  light  of  foreign 
criticism  ;  thus  escaping  the  fatal  error  of 
those  concerning  whom  the  Apostle  says, 
that  "  measuring  themselves  by  themselves, 
and  con. paring  themselves  with  themselves, 
they  are  not  wise." 

Let  the  following  criticisms  on  recent 
English  scholarship,  from  the  pen  of  the  vet- 
eran Hermann,  serve  to  eke  out  what  has 
been  already  said.  They  are  translated  from 
a  late  article  in  the  Vienna  Year-book  for 
1831,  whose  title  we  have  prefixed. 

On  the  general  character  of  English  scho- 
l  arship  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

"After  the  decline  of  tlie  Dutch  school — 
more  remarkable,  even  in  its  best  days,  for 
a  phraseology  indicative  of  great  erudition 
than  for  grammatical  accuracy — and  at.  a 
time  when,  in  Germany,  philology  had  de- 
generated into  a  compound  of  superficiality 
and  pedantry,  England  assumed  a  command- 
ing station  ;  and  we  willingly  acknowledge, 
that  from  this  quarter  a  great  impulse  was 
given  to  philological  studies,  to  which  the 
ripe  fruits  that  have  since  flourished  on  the 
German  tree  are  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
be  traced.  The  English  are  naturally  de- 
liberate and  thorough-paced  in  all  their  un- 
dertakings ;  their  schools  and  universities 
are  so  peculiarly  fashioned  as  to  direct  the 
attention  of  young  men  of  talent  almost 
exclusively  to  classical  studies ;  their  man- 
ners and  civil  constitution  lead  them  to 
be  guided,  in  most  cases,  by  the  strict  let- 
ter of  the  law,  and  the  decision  of  a  major- 
ity ;  they  pay  great  respect  to  authority  in 
all  things,  and  are  inclined  to  draw  their 
arguments  and  proofs  solely  from  outward 
experience,  numbering  too  frequently  rather 
than  weighing  their  testimonies.  To  every 
thing,  however,  that  opposes  this  experiment- 
al procedure,  and  invites  to  free  and  inde- 
pendent investigation,  they  are  naturally  op- 
posed ;  especially  if  it  proceeds  from  abroad  ; 
for  here  their  national  pride  likewise  comes 
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into  play.     This  same  proverbial  pride  also 
is  the  reason  why  distinguished   men  with 
them  so  easily  attain  a  despotic  influence, 
and  their  dogmas  are  quoted  as  almost  oracu- 
lar. In  cases  where  authorities  and  witnesses 
cannot   decide,  and    they   feel    themselves 
obliged  to  resort  to  principles,  they  generally 
display  a  great  want  of  philosophical  talent; 
they  will  spread  themselves  out  very  broad, 
but  overlook  the  most  obvious  moments  of 
the  question.    With  all  this,  however — a  few 
passionate  tempers  excepted — they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  very  honest  and  upright  in 
their  disposition;  with  cool  scanning  intel- 
lect,  and    strict    impartiality,    they   devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  truth  alone,  and 
are  as  ready  to  admit  their  own  errors  as  to 
acknowledge  foreign  excellence  ;  and  we  re- 
joice to  see  a  gradual  throwing  off  of  their 
ancient   prejudices,  and  a  daily  increasing 
desire  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  la- 
bours of  continental  scholars.    The  peculiar 
constitution  of  their  schools  is  also  connected 
with  another  characteristic  trait  of  their  scho- 
larship.    Being  exercised  much  in  the  com- 
position of  Greek  and  Latin  verse  from  their 
earliest  years,  they  naturally  direct  their  at- 
tention in  after-life  to  the  ancient  poets,  espe- 
cially the  Greek.     The  itoman   poets  they 
seem  to  read  diligently,  rather  than  critically 
to  handle.     Hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  why, 
being  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  Latin  poetry, 
they  often   write  very  good  Latin  verses; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  Latin  prose  is 
seldom  very  good,  often  very  bad,  except 
here  and  there  a  splendid  exception,  as  for 
instance  Dr.  Parr,  in  his  preface  to  Bellen- 
den.     Their  Greek  verses  are,  for  the  most 
part,  far  inferior  to  their  Latin,  and  seem  to 
proceed  more  from  the  verbal  study,  than 
from  a  perception  of  the  true  spirit  of  Greek 
poetry.   Herewith,  however,  we  do  not  mean 
to  express  a  censure  that  does  not  equally 
affect  us  Germans.    It  is  at  all  times  no  easy 
matter  to  make  genuine  Greek  verses,  which 
shall  bear  with  them,  not  in  words  only,  but 
in  tone  and  spirit,  a  true  Greek  character ; 
and  if  every  person  who  publishes  a  Greek 
play  were  to  preface  it  with  a  specimen  of 
only  a  score  Greek  verses,  this  would  be,  to 
the  intelligent,  a  better  index  to  his  real  mer- 
its than  the  bepraisings  of  twenty  reviews. 
This  occupation  with  the  Greek  poets  has 
directed  the  attention  of  the  English  scholars 
as  a  chief  matter  to  metre  and  prosody — a 
path  in  which  they  have  pioneered  with  great 
success,  and  brought  to  light  much  invalua- 
ble matter ;  (ungemein  viel  gutes  und  richtiges;) 
but,  at  the  same  time,  their  mechanical  fash- 
ion of  proceeding  here,  as  in  other  things, 
has  led  often,  after  much  minute  laboriosity, 
only  to  the  most  futile  results." 

Of  Dawes  be  says, 

"The  study  of  the  Attic  poets  had  receiv- 
ed a  strong  impulse  from  the  researches  of 
Dawes,  who,  setting  out  from  a  minute  ob- 
servation of  the  metres,  laid  down  a  consid- 
erable number  of  rules  relating  to  syntax, 
dialect,  and   prosody,  proving  these  rules 
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according  to  the  fashion  of  his  countrymen, 
by  induction  ;  a  procedure  no  doubt  the 
surest  and  most  correct  for  the  discovery  of 
any  external  law,  but  nevertheless  of  itself 
altogether  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
science  ;  for  to  obtain  true  insight  and  sound 
knowledge,  not  rules  only  but  the  grounds  of 
rules  are  necessary  to  be  set  forth.  With- 
out this  the  mere  rule  is  and  remains  a  dead 
letter ;  and  when  exceptions  are  brought  to 
light,  (as  they  ever  will  be),  the  man  of 
rules  is  continually  tempted  (as  experience 
has  shown)  to  cut  and  carve  at  that  which  is 
quite  right  as  it  is,  and  with  a  mighty  pre- 
tence of  emendation  to  do  the  very  reverse 
of  what  he  intended.  Nothing  but  an  in- 
sight into  the  principle  of  a  rule  can  discover 
the  true  distinctions  and  limitations  which 
qualify  it,  and  teach  rule  and  exception  in- 
stead of  mutually  destroying,  mutually  to 
confirm  and  build  up  each  other." 

Of  Porson  he  says, 

"  As  a  critic  Porson  is  distinguished  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  language,  great 
erudition,  cool  deliberation  and  a  well-consid- 
ered judgment.  But  he  wanted  the  genius  and 
originality  (Genialitat)  of  Bentley,  and 
showed  nothing  of  that  freedom  of  intellect 
that  finds  out  with  ease  the  shortest  process 
by  which  a  complexity  of  combined  mate- 
rials is  reduced  to  its  primitive  elements." 

On  English  metrical  knowledge  we  have 
the  following  excellent  remarks. 

"  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  the  doctrine 
of  metres,   about   which  the  English  have 
given  themselves  so  much  trouble,  has  nev- 
ertheless been  handled  even  by  their  great- 
est masters   (Bentley   only  excepted)  in  a 
very  one-sided  fashion,  and  though  here  and 
there  successfully  enough  as   to  individual 
results,  yet  never  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  satisfaction  to  a  scientific  mind.     The 
reason  of  this  lies  also  in  their  diplomatic 
way  of  managing  all  things.    They  attached 
themselves  with  their  usual  cautiousness  to 
that  only  which  they  found  sure  and  well- 
defined,  to  the  most  common  and  undoubted 
measures.     But  as  soon  as  they  had  to  deal 
with   measures  which  lay  without  this  sure 
and  surveyed  province,  and  had  to  be  un- 
ravelled out  of  the  erroneous  complexity  of 
confused  transcribers,  they  were  altogether 
at  a  loss;  a  principle  was  necessary  here, 
and  principle  they  had  none.     The  most  re- 
markable proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
Charles  Burney's  Tentamen  de  Metris  JEs- 
chyleis,   published   at   Cambridge  in  1809, 
which  does  not  go  beyond  the  narrow  views 
of  Triclinius.    But  even  in  the  most  common 
measures  they  set  to  work  in  a  very  blun- 
dering fashion,  disregarding  altogether  the 
vital    pirnciple  of   all    metre,    viz.    rhythm, 
which  forms  itself  according  to  the  flow  of 
emotion  and  of  speech.     They  scanned  one 
verse  mechanically  like  another;  they  fixed 
their  eyes  with  most  curious  observance  on 
the  smallest  minutiae  of  phrase  ;  but  as  they 


made  their  observations  without  any  per- 
ception of  the  principles  on  which  they  de- 
pend,  the  consequence  was,  that  they  were 
never  able  to  distinguish  the  essential  from 
the  unessential,  the  profitable  from  the  ut- 
terly profitless,  and  often  looked  upon  things 
as  of  the  utmost  importance  that  had  really 
no  significaucy  at  all.  This  appears  espe- 
cially in  the  labours  of  the  otherwise  so  me- 
ritorious Elmsley,  who  seems  to  have  ex- 
hausted a  great  deal  of  precious  intellect  in 
minutely  examining  the  tragic  trimeter,  foot 
for  foot,  syllable  for  syllable — a  work  from 
which,  however  laborious,  nothing  but  a 
very  miserable  fragment  of  any  thing  like  a 
useful  result  was  to  be  expected.  Here, 
again,  while  we  blame  the  English,  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  our  own  countrymen 
have  been  altogether  free  from  the  same 
defects.  No  doubt  there  are  many  amongst 
us,  w7ho  have  a  more  living  and  better- 
grounded  view  of  metrical  matters,  who  do 
not  forget  that  verses  are  made  for  the  ear, 
to  purchase  for  the  signiticancy  of  the 
words  a  more  easy  and  appropriate  entrance 
to  the  senses.  But  at  the  same  lime  we  can- 
not conceal  from  ourselves  that,  many  of 
our  best  philologists  are  apt  to  lose  them- 
selves in  useless  subtleties;  and  they  who 
cannot  be  charged  with  superficiality,  haste, 
and  arbitrariness  in  one  shape  or  another, 
are  very  few  indeed.  But  to  return  to  Por- 
son. His  knowledge  of  metres  was  very 
limited.  Beyond  Iambic,  Trochaic,  and 
Anapaestic  verse  he  knew  nothing.  Even 
the  Dochmiacs  he  knew  not;  in  all  the 
other  metres  he  was  quite  at  sea.  A  few 
words  may  serve  to  characterize  him  as  he 
appears  in  his  editions  of  Euripides'  plays. 
In  the  most  common  measures  a  strict  and 
severe  metrical  correctness  ;  in  all  the  oth- 
ers now  a  resigned  submission  to  tradition, 
now  an  arbitrary  changing  ;  in  the  language 
great  correctness,  in  the  choice  of  readings 
cool  deliberate  judgment,  in  conjectures 
nothing  rash  or  undigested,  except  in  those 
cases  where  his  own  mechanical  rules  in- 
terfered to  warp  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  we  certainly  do 
miss  that  higher  criticism  which  proceeds 
from  living  perception  of  the  truly  poetical  ; 
every  thing  speaks  more  of  iron  laborious- 
ness  and  coid  examination  than  of  poetical 
enthusiasm." 

Of  Elmsley  he  has  a  high  opinion. 

"  The  path  which  Porson  had  opened  up 
was  followed  by  Elmsley;  a  man  whose 
character  not  only  as  a  profound  scholar, 
but  also  as  a  most  impartial  lover  of  justice 
and  severe  student  of  truth,  commands  our 
highest  admiration.  His  early  death  has 
proved  an  incalculable  loss  to  the  Hellenism 
of  England.  To  his  indefatigable  diligence 
and  minute  accuracy  we  owe  a  rich  treasure 
of  excellent  observations  on  the  Attic  lan- 
guage and  dialect;  and  although  he  wan  too 
much  inclined  to  reduce  every  thing  to  rules, 
and  for  the  sake  of  these  rules,  right  or 
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wrong,  to  emend  all  things,  yet  we  must 
bear  charitably  in  mind  how  this  peculiar 
weakness  arose  out  of  his  peculiar  strength, 
the  habit  of  close  and  accurate  observation. 
But  Elmsley  was  ;i  man  of  too  sound  a  judg- 
ment, and  too  ardent  a  lover  of  truth,  not  to 
return  again  (as  many  examples  show)  into 
the  path  from  which  an  over-curious  prying 
into  minutiae  had  led  him  astray." 

Blomfield  follows,  but  in  a   very  inferior 

rank. 

"  While  Monk  was  busy  with  Euripides, 
Charles  James  Blomfield,  now  Bishop  of 
London,  who  has  also  given  us  a  useful 
enough  edition  of  Callimachus,  undertook  to 
publish  ^Eschylus  after  the  pattern  of  Por- 
son's  Euripides;  adding  besides,  to  each 
play,  a  glossary  in  which  the  difficult  words 
are  illustrated  by  examples,  explained  or 
otherwise  commented  on.  The  diligence 
with  which  Blomfield  laboured  (although 
one  cannot  always  depend  on  his  various 
readings)  deserves  commendation;  with  re- 
spect to  the  criticism  of  the  text,  however, 
the  principal  matter  undertaken,  we  are  any 
thing  but  satisfied  wiih  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  performed  his  task.  While  on  the 
one  hand  he  shows  no  judgment  of  his  own, 
but  follows  Porson  and  Elmsley  slavishly, 
we  find  in  other  places  a  great  arbitrariness 
of  proceeding,  much  boldness  of  innovation 
guided  by  no  sure  principle,  with  a  peculiar 
propensity  of  his  own  to  hunt  after  Atti- 
cisms, which  has  on  many  occasions  exhib- 
ited itself  in  the  most  unfavourable  of  all 
directions,  that  of  drawing  down  the  magni- 
ficent phrase  of  ^Eschylus  into  everything 
that  is  vulgar  and  common.  In  no  respect 
does  the  poetic  power  of  the  mind  of  ^Eschy- 
lus  seem  to  have  found  any  response  in  the 
soul  of  his  editor :  a  want  of  sympathy 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  dispensed  with  to  a 
certain  degree  in  editing  common  poets, 
but  is  indispensable  to  the  critical  handling 
of  JEsehylus." 

Peter  Paul  Dobree  receives  high  praise. 

''  Science  has  lost  much  by  the  death  of 
the  acute  Peter  Paul  Dobree,  a  passionate 
admirer  of  Porson,  to  whom  we  owe  an 
edition  of  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  and 
what  Porson's  remains  contained  applicable 
to  this  poet,  with  an  appendix  of  various 
readings  and  some  very  valuable  original 
observations.  May  the  hope  be  fulfilled  that 
what  this  ingenious  (geistreich)  scholar  has 
left  of  annotations  on  other  poets  may  not  be 
withheld  from  the  public". 

Of  course,  in  reading  these  criticisms,  we 
bear  along  with  us  the  peculiar  relation  in 
which  Hermann  has  from  the  beginning 
stood  to  the  English  school,  through  the 
metrical  rivalry  with  Porson,  the  great  war 
in  defence  of  the  Anapaests,  the  antistrophic 
tilt  with  E.'msley,  and  other  minor  rubs  of 
that  sort.  But  we  recollect  at  the  same 
time  that  there  is  a  peculiar  broiherhood  be- 


tween the  Porsonian  school  of  scholarship, 
and  the  Hermannian  as  it  stands  at  present 
opposed  to  the  new  dynasty  of  Bockn  and 
Muiler;  and  on  the  whole  we  consider  the 
above  criticisms  wonderfully  just,  and  cal- 
culated to  do  much  good,  if  seriously  taken 
to  heart  by  our  English  scholars.  We  have 
underlined  some  passages  that  particularly 
coincide  with  our  own  views,  probing,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  with  unsparing  point,  to  the 
very  bottom  of  all  English  fallacies. 

We  have  now  to  ask  ourselves  a  very 
important  question,  and  endeavour,  if  not  in 
all  respects  satisfactorily  to  answer  it,  at 
least  to  throw  out  such  hints  as  shall  excite 
those  whom  it  may  concern  with  more 
fruitful  results  to  ponder  the  same  subject. 
We  mean  the  question,  what  are  and  have 
been  the  causes  of  the  gradual  decline  and 
present  low  estate  of  scholarship  in  Eng- 
land ?  A  question,  like  all  other  questions 
of  the  kind,  very  apt  to  be  confused  by  the 
subtlety  of  that  over-curious  wit  which  seeks 
on  all  occasions  to  explain,  from  material 
and  tangible  concatenations,  the  fitful  im- 
pulses of  the  super-sensible  world.  The 
inspirations  of  genius  do  indeed  come  upon 
us  like  the  wind,  whose  whence  and  whither 
no  man  knoweth ;  and  the  apparition  of  a 
Porson  or  a  Bockh  at  a  particular  time  and 
place,  is  just  as  explicable  from  our  point  of 
view,  as  the  shaking  of  an  earthquake,  or 
the  illumination  of  an  aurora.  But  inward 
impulses,  and  outward,  in  this  complicated 
unity  of  things  always  act  and  react  on  one 
another  ;  besides  that  of  the  most  successful 
efforts  of  scholarship,  there  is  not  a  little 
that  is  achieved  as  much  by  well-directed 
talent,  as  by  that  more  mystical  energy  of 
mind  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  geni- 
us. We  have  therefore  reason  to  hope  that 
it  may  be  a  more  easy  thing  to  explain  why 
Blomfield  is  inferior  to  Wellauer,  than  why 
Goethe  is  inferior  to  Shakspeare. 

To  us  it  appears  that  the  present  low  es- 
tate of  English  scholarship  is  attributabie 
principally  to  three  causes. 

The  character  and  tendency  of  that 
scholarship  itself. 

The  character,  habits,  and  dispositions  of 
the  English  people. 

The  peculiar  constitution  of  the  English 
schools  and  universities. 

With  regard  to  the  first  matter,  it  seems 
manifest  that  though  Porson  himself  was  a 
gigantic  scholar,  and  capable  of  giving  eclat 
to  any  school  of  Hellenists,  he  did  not  make 
that  use  of  his  scholarship,  or  give  to  classi- 
cal studies  that  direction,  which  was  calcu- 
lated not  only  to  maintain  their  dignity,  but 
to  carry  them  onward  to  rich  fruition.  If 
instead  of  pentbemimeral  caesuras  and  Cretic 
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endings  he  had  laid  hold  of  ancient  history 
with  the  grasp  of  a  Niebuhr,  or  sifted   an- 
cient philosophy  like  a  Brandes  or  a  Ritter, 
then  the   whole   current  of  our  scholarship 
had  flowed  more  fully  and  manfully,  and  in- 
stead of  an   Elmsley  and   a   Blomfield,  we 
might  have  boasted  a  Bockh  and  a  Muller. 
As  :l  is:  however,  things  have  taken  a  differ- 
ent and  very  natural  course.     The  e*id  has 
every  where  been  forgotten  in   the  means, 
the  spirit  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  letter,  and 
tithe  has  been  paid  of  mint,  anise,  and  cumin, 
neglecting  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 
Great  minds  have  despised  to  nibble  contin- 
ually   at    mere   externalities ;    little    things 
have  naturally  falkn    back  to  little  minds, 
their  rightful  owners  ;  so  much  so  that  to  be 
a  "  scholar"   is  in  the  view  of  many  (and 
who  shall  say  altogether  unjustly?)   to  be  a 
very  little  thing.    In  old  times  it  was  not  so  ; 
and  the  cause  is  plain.     Scholarship  did  not 
then  occupy  itself  exclusively  with  the  retail 
trade  of  grammatical  and  metrical  minutise. 
There  was  a  living  soul  and   an  idea,  the 
resurrection    of    intellectual    freedom    and 
strength,  in  the   scholars  of  the  15lh,   16.li 
and   17th   centuries,  of  which  now  not  the 
shadow  even  remains.    The  scholars  of  that 
time  were  men  of  thought  and  feeling,  strong 
wrestlers  for  the  cause  of  humanity  ;  for  the 
spirit  of  the  reformation  was  in  them  ;  they 
led,  and  were  entitled  to  lead  the  age  :  now 
they  lead  no  man,  and  what  is  much  worse, 
no  man  leads  them  ;  like  a  toad  in   a  cold 
stone  they  sit  alone  and  in  darkness,  sipping 
waters  that  distil  small  nourishment  to  a  tor- 
pid existence,  regardless  and   unregarding. 
So  at  least  we  may  picture  to  ourselves,  i/y 
way  of  similitude,  the  beau  ideal,  and  pattern 
specimen  of  a  genuine   English  scholar  of 
the  grammatico-metrical   school,  with  every 
small  idea  in  his  head  crouching  beneath  the 
infallibility  of  the   Dawesian  and  Porsonian 
canons.     The  perfect  animal  is  now,  thank 
God,  a  comparative  rarity  ;  though  there  are 
few  among  us  that  have  not  seen  something 
like  it  in  our  time.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  indeed  that  the  Porsonian  school  should 
continue  to  flourish  ;  any  inspiration  that  it 
had  was  in  the  man,  not  in  the  man's  deeds ; 
and  they  who  followed  in  his  march  took  the 
sure  course  to  make  themselves  pigmies,  and 
to  hold  up  classical  knowledge  to  the  con- 
tempt and    scorn  of  all    intellectual   men. 
That  classical  studies  do  still  continue  to  ex- 
ercise some  favourable  influence  over  the 
public  mind  in  England,  is  to  be   attributed 
to  many  causes,   not  in  any  respect  to  the 
wisdom  of  Porson's  disciples.     The  consti- 
tution of  our  universities,  the  conservative 
habits  of  our  intellect,  the  influence  of  the 
Church,  the  talents  of  our  periodical  writers. 


all  have  contributed  in  their  several  degrees 
to  sustain  the  sinking  cause  of  classicality  in 
England ;  but  Porson's  school  has  not  only 
fallen  from  its  own  dignity,  but  has  worked 
mightily,  ever  since  the  magic  of  its  mas- 
ter's  personality  was  removed,  to  make  clas- 
sical learning  sink  more  and  more  in  the  es- 
tima.ion  of  the  British  public.  We  believe 
tha'.  in  saying  this  we  speak  the  sentiments 
of  many,  whom  nothing  but  a  patriotic  re- 
gard foi  native  names  and  amiable  jealousy 
of  native  fame  prevents  from  speaking  out 
plainly.  Certain  we  are  at  least  that,  in  Ger- 
many, the  most  distinguished  scholars  have 
given  utterance  to  the  same  sentiments  in 
language  as  strong  as  we  could  possibly  se- 
lect ;  in  witness  of  which  we  may  here 
fitly  insert  the  opinion  of  Bockh  with  refer- 
ence to  a  school  of  scholarship  in  Germany 
very  much  akin  to  the  Porsonian  among 
ourselves. 

"The  knowledge  of  Hellenic  antiquity  is 
yet  only  in  its  infancy.  Many  and  multiform 
materials  lie  before  us  ;  but  the  most  do  not 
Know  how  to  use  them.  Very  few  branches 
of  this  extensive  department  have  been  satis- 
factorily handled  ;  for  the  suhjectis  so  peculiar 
that  he  who  icill  do  anything  exhaustive  in  one 
branch,  must  have  a  certain  commanding  know- 
ledge of  all.  What  we  principally  want  in 
this  age  is  a  scheme  or  projection  of  the 
whole  to  show  us  in  the  first  place  what  is  to 
be  done,  and  by  what  aid  it  may  be  done  ;  not 
a  mere  heaping  up  and  erudite  jumbling  such 
as  has  hitherto  satisfied,  but  a  sure  architec- 
ture according  to  firm  principles  ;  and  this  is 
so  much  the  more  necessary,  as  the  great 
mass  of  our  young  philologians  are  cramping 
their  own  minds  and  their  science  by  a  mi- 
nute grammatical  nicety,  in  itself  not  indeed 
to  be  neglected,  but  even  in  its  best  results  of 
very  subordinate  importance.  The  stout  old 
scholars  of  past  centuries  would  have  de- 
spised this  modern,  I  shall  not  say  word- 
mongering,  but  mere  syllable  and  letter  criti- 
cism. They  whose  designation  traces  them 
back  to  the  age  of  Eratosthenes  should  be 
men  possessed  of  the  most  multifarious 
knowledge  that  can  enrich  the  human  in- 
tellect ;  whereas  we  rind  that  they  have  given 
up  the  substance  for  the  form,  shrivelling 
themselves  into  mere  grammarians  of  higher 
pretence,  depriving  our  science  more  and 
more  of  all  vital  functions,  and  banishing  it 
from  all  communion  with  the  proud  march 
of  modern  science." 

These  observations  of  this  distinguished 
scholar  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  and  total  reform,  in  the  whole 
character  and  tendency  of  our  scholarship, 
come  with  peculiar  force  upon  us  at  the 
present  moment,  when  it  is  obvious  that  from 
various  natural  constantly  working  causes, 
classical  studies  hold  no  longer  that  place  in 
the  affections  of  men  which  they  once  did  ; 
and  more,  when  thev  are  not  entitled  to  hold 
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that  place  unless  they  can  vindicate  to  them- 
selves by  the  assumption  of  a  new  spirit, 
and  the  display  of  new  energies,  that  brother- 
hood with  the  doings  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry,  that  the  classical  learning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  did  with  the  doings  of  that  time. 
Scholarship  must  be  removed  from  the  bench- 
es of  academies  and  colleges,  and  be  made  to 
claim  a  kindred  with  the  living  pulses  that 
agitate  the  breast  of  humanity  in  this  age. 
Scholarship  must  no  longer  strive — as  she 
has  too  often  done  in  this  country — to  live  in 
a  kingdom  of  her  own  npart  from  the  inter- 
course of  human  sympathies  ;  much  less 
affect  (as  she  even  now  does)  to  lord  it  over 
the  household  of  science  with  certain  vain 
claims  to  a  prescriptive  monopoly  ;  much 
rather  ought  she  to  withdraw  herself  back 
again  into  the  friendly  bosom  of  poetry  and 
philosophy,  out  of  which  she  proceeded,  re- 
joicing not  in  the  words  merely  of  Homer 
and  Plato  because  they  are  Greeks,  but  in 
their  thoughts  because  they  are  men. 

On  the  second  cause  that  we  have  assigned 
for  the  low  estate  of  scholarship  in  this  coun- 
try, viz.  the  character,  habits,  and  dispositions 
of  the  English  people,  wc  shall  require  to 
make  very  few  remarks.  Our  utilitarian 
•practicality  is  a  theme  that  has  been  often  dis- 
cussed ;  as  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  contrast 
the  condition  of  any  one  branch  of  science 
or  literature  in  this  country  with  its  condition 
on  the  continent,  and  especially  in  Germany, 
without  becoming  sensible,of  the  all-pervad- 
ing influence  of  this  tendency  of  the  British 
character.  Nor  will  any  one  rashly  seek  to 
underrate  that  peculiar  gift,  to  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  England  owes  its  acknow- 
ledged superiority  among  the  nations.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  travel  by  railroads  and  steam- 
coaches  ;  it  is  a  good  thing  to  print  newspa- 
pers by  steam-piesses  •  it  is  a  good  thing, 
while  other  commodities  are  dear,  to  heat 
our  rooms  at  as  little  expense  for  coai  as  pos- 
sible. But  what  have  the  Furies  of  Mschy- 
lus  to  do  with  these  things  ? — or  with  that  yet 
mightier  thing,  the  Armageddon  of  the  outs, 
and  the  ins,  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Briton  manfullv  and  unweariedly  to  fight? 
We  speak  soberly.  There  is  only  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  original  talent  at  any  time 
in  any  country ;  if  strongly  acting  causes 
constantly  lend  to  divert  this  talent  into  a 
particular  channel,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that 
other  channels  shall  flow  with  a  stream  equal- 
ly copious.  John  Bull  has  long  ago  decided 
the  question  discussed  by  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, whether  the  practical  or  the  specula- 
tive life  be  the  preferable.  He  prefers  the 
practical.  Our  greatest  men  accordingly 
are  our  statesmen,  our  lawyers,  our  orators. 
Our  House  of  Commons  is  to  us  what  their 


national  theatre  was  to  the  Greeks.  Our 
member  of  parliament  is  their  choragus : 
our  great  parliamentary  orator,  is  their  tragic 
poet.  Not  that  we  have  no  poetry,  (though 
truly  our  poetry  is  a  very  small  thing  in  pro- 
portion to  our  poets,  and  our  prate  about 
them) ;  but  even  our  poetry  is  thoroughly 
practical.  The  dash  and  splash  of  Lord  By- 
ron is  our  national  taste  :  action  and  charac- 
ter from  Walter  Scott's  Moss-trooper  to  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  Samuel  Weller,  are  the  staple 
of  our  literature  ;  Don  Juan,  if  he  were  not  a 
little  too  immoral,  and  very  irreligious,  might 
be  for  all  the  rest  our  choicest  classic. 
Where  then  is  to  be  found  amongst  us  the 
man  of  high  intellect  who  shall  abstract  him- 
self from  the  urgent  throng  of  actualities, 
and  sit  down  with  creative  soul  quietly  to 
conjure  up  and  clothe  in  new  life,  the  Titanic 
shapes  of  the  old  ^Eschvlean  drama.  Whom 
does  it  concern  to  know  that  the  chorus  in 
the  Agamemnon  consisted  of  twelve  old  men, 
as  Muller  has  proved;  and  not  fifteen,  as 
Hermann  imagined  that  he  had  proved  ?  An 
Oxonian  or  Cantab  optimce  spei  juvenis  may 
attend  to  these  things,  while  cramming  (as 
the  phrase  is)  for  examination,  but  no  other 
man,  who  treads  British  soil,  will.  A  few 
minor  minds  may  peck  with  laudable  indus- 
try at  the  luxuriant  fruitage  of  German  erudi- 
tion ;  but  our  great  intellects,  our  original 
discoverers,  our  secret  miners,  and  public 
heaven-stormers  are  all  in  the  senate.  They 
have  gone  through  the  routine  of  what  is 
called  a  "classical  education."  They  have 
taken  their  degrees,  having  passed  the  ordeal 
of  an  Oxford  examination. paper,  with  much 
credit  to  themselves,  and  much  comfort  to 
their  friends.  They  leave  the  university 
with  Gray's  Ode  in  their  pocket,  and  as  a 
pious  legacy  leave  their  Greek  behind  them. 
And  why  should  they  not?  A  play  of  Ms- 
chylus,  though  not  edited  in  a  style  to  please 
a  German  critic,  may  be  a  very  good  pass- 
port to  an  English  bishopric;  not  so,  how- 
ever, to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  for 
to  play  short  sword  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or 
quarter  staff  with  Daniel  O'Connell,  requires 
somewhat  of  a  more  substantial  education. 

Look  now  at  Germany,  and  see  how  the 
reverse  of  this  state  of  things  produces  the 
contrary  result.  The  Germans  are  a  con- 
templative and  an  imaginative  people.  It  is 
not  every  man's  business  there  to  acquire  no- 
toriety by  speaking  at  public  dinners,  and 
bustling  after  political  importance.  All  pub- 
lic affairs  are  managed  by  the  sovereign  and 
the  sure  machinery  of  trained  and  salaried 
officers.  There  are  few  political  proceed- 
ings in  which  the  public  take  any  interest  ; 
and  what  few  there  are,  the  newspaper  edi- 
tors are  not  allowed    to  report.     There  is 
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neither  public  action,  nor  talk  about  public 
action  in  Germany.  Men  who  have  no- 
thing to  do  naturally  begin  to  think;  and 
free  from  the  harassment  of  the  present,  they 
have  leisure  to  call  up  the  beautiful  images 
of  the  past.  The  German  feels  that  the  an- 
cient philosophers  were  right,  when  they 
lauded  the  speculative  so  much  above  the 
practical  life  ;  he  becomes  a  Greek  in  a  very 
different  fashion  from  our  Monks  and  Blom- 
fields  ;  he  not  only  speaks  Greek  as  fluently 
as  Joshua  Barnes  or  the  Athenian  cobblers, 
but  he  also  thinks  Greek  with  Plato,  and 
tempering  this  philosophy  of  emotion  with  a 
proper  admixture  of  Hegelian  logic,  by  such 
aid  he  fondly  imagines  (and  he  is  not  always 
wrong)  that  he  understands  the  Gospel  of 
S:.  John  much  better  than  we  do.  So  also 
when  he  takes  up  a  Greek  play,  he  lakes  it 
up  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  our  Porsons 
and  Elmsleys.  True,  he  does  not  neglect 
grammatical  minutiae ;  in  metrical  philoso- 
phy also  he  delights,  for  he  is  not  only  natu- 
rally musical,  but  his  university  studies, 
though  far  iiom  the  pure  practice  of  the 
Greek  gymnasia,  are  not  without  tincture  of 
musical  science  ;  and  the  orgies  of  the  Bur- 
se hen  afford  not  a  few  practical  illustrations 
of  what  a  solemn  Dionysian  chorus  must 
have  been  in  Greek  days.  But  he  does  not 
rest  here.  He  aims  at  higher  things.  He 
strives  after  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that  liv- 
ing thing,  which  a  Greek  drama  was,  when 
it  came  forth  from  the  soul  of  a  Greek  poet, 
amid  a  Greek  people,  and  for  Greek  pur- 
poses ;  and  not  knowledge  merely,  but  a  pure 
sympathy  also  with  ancient  emotion,  as  mani- 
fested in  ancient  works  of  art;  a  full  and 
perf  ct  enjoyment  of  unadulterated  antiquity ; 
a  bathing  of  soul  in  the  element  of  Hellenic 
beauty  ;  a  reverential  worship  of  all  that  is 
good  and  great  in  the  yet  surviving  reliques 
of  a  noble  time  that  has  passed  ;  a  devotion 
of  the  whole  man  ;  almost  a  Christianized 
polytheism.  Such  is  the  German's  study 
of  antiquity — how  contrary  to  our  own  ! 
The  speculative  man  and  the  practical,  how 
adverse  ! — the  whole  how  much  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  half! — If  God  has  given  us  to 
rule  the  external  world  with  arms  of  such 
wide-spreading  energy,  if  we  stamp  new 
continents  with  the  name  and  designation  of 
English  activity  to  remain  a  monument  to  all 
generations, — let  us  rejoice  that  our  brethren 
of  Germany  have  received  also  their  share 
of  good  things, — to  ask  questions  of  fate, 
which  shallow  wit  may  not  answer,  and  to  call 
lup  shapes  of  power  from  the  peopled  world  of 
ihe  past,  which  death  shall  not  destroy. 

Let  us  now   inquire  into  the  constitution 

»'   our  schools  and  universities,  and   see  in 

hat  manner  classical   literature  may  have 


been  affected  by  that.  Here  we  are  aware 
that  we  are  treading  on  delicate  ground  ; 
educational  questions  in  this  country  have 
lately  been  so  much  mixed  up  with  politics, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  give 
an  opinion  on  certain  questions,  without 
appearing,  however  undesignedly,  to  set 
himself  forward  as  the  advocate  of  particu- 
lar political  opinions.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  steer  clear  altogether  of  this  troubled  ele- 
ment, saying  what  we  have  to  say  shortly, 
more  in  the  style  of  quiet  suggestion  than 
of  party  dogmatism  and  polemical  vitupera- 
tion. 

There  are  two  things  that  chiefly  strike 
us  in  this  matter.  First,  that  peculiarity  of 
our  educational  institutions  so  much  remark- 
ed on  by  foreigners,  according  to  which 
classical  training  preponderates  over  and 
almost  annihilates  every  other  mental  dis- 
cipline ;  and  secondly,  that  peculiarity  of 
our  English  universities,  according  to  which 
not  those  who  sit  in  the  seats  of  science 
fight  the  battles  of  science,  but  committing 
the  habitual  training  of  youth  to  certain 
inferior  officers,  they  themselves  work  only 
as  momentary  impulse  excites,  and,  when 
the  vis  inertia  is  potent,  without  offence  fall 
asleep. 

One  would  imagine  at  first  sight  that  the 
exclusive  cultivation  of  one  branch  of  know- 
ledge, should  produce  peculiar  proficiency 
in  that  branch ;  but  it  is  not  so.  The  reason 
is  plain.  A  man  must  be  a  man  before  he 
can  be  a  scholar  ;  but  the  exclusive  attention 
to  the  words  and  syllables  of  an  obsolete 
tongue  and  the  crust  and  shell  of  an  obsolete 
literature,  has  no  natural  tendency  to  draw 
out  the  proper  humanities  of  our  nature. ;  in 
the  course  of  a  quinquennial  or  decennial 
devotion  to  the  barren  task  of  splitting  syl- 
lables and  arranging  words,  the  mighty 
influences  that  teach  the  youthful  mind  to 
think  and  to  feel  are  often  suffered  to 
freeze ;  and  instead  of  the  accomplished 
scholar,  the  champion  of  humanity,  you 
produce,  after  much  labour,  the  erudite  col- 
legeman,  who  can  quote  Horace,  and  scan 
the  roughest  verse  in  iEschylus,  but  can 
draw  no  answer  of  wisdom  from  the  past, 
because  he  has  not  learned  to  put  the  ques- 
tion from  the  living  necessities  of  the  present. 
There  is  no  branch  of  knowledge,  if  we 
except  poetry,  more  properly  human,  than 
classical  literature  ;  to  know  what  man  was  in 
all  his  noblest  triumphs,  and  darkest  gropings, 
for  the  first  four  thousand  years  of  his  ex- 
istence, is  its  proper  problem ;  a  worthy 
theme,  fit  to  call  the  highest  energies  of  the 
highest  mind  into  play;  comprehensive  and 
many-sided  in  a  peculiar  sense.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  one-sided   exclusive  system  which 
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has  prevailed  so  much  among  us,  the  mind 
is  brought  to  the  study  of  this  most  difficult 
science  of  primitive  humanity,  too  often  a 
perfect  blank.  How  should  a  man  interpret 
ancient  poetry,  who  has  never  been  trained 
to  know  what  poetry  is  in  his  own  native 
tongue  ? — in  whose  breast  no  poetic  emotion 
was  ever  cherished  by  any  art  of  man,  cr 
fanning  influence  of  nature  1  What  shall  a 
man  make  of  Plato,  who  has  never  heard 
philosophy  named  except  to  be  laughed  at 
as  a  raving  German  Sibyl,  or  branded  per- 
haps as  an  atheist,  and  an  infidel,  and  a 
mother  of  all  abominations  1  How  shall 
Greek  help  us  to  know  Aristotle,  if  no  man 
ever  taught  us  to  use  our  eyes  on  the  things 
that  lie  before  us  with  Aristotelian  observ- 
ance and  discrimination  ?  How  shall  Aris- 
toxenus  teach  us  to  value  Burney  and 
Hermann  aright,  if  a  pedantic  education  has 
severed  us  from  the  fellowship  of  sweet 
sounds,  and  we  are  set  down  to  re-construct 
the  architectural  harmony  of  a  Pindaric  ode 
without  knowing  even  a  crotchet  from  a 
quaver  1 — so  intimate  is  the  connection  that 
exists  between  a  proper  understanding  of 
antiquity,  and  a  thorough  cultivation  and 
healthy  development  of  all  the  energies  of 
the  living  man.  Grammarians,  glossary- 
compilers,  syllable-counters,  and  word 
mongers  of  all  descriptions  may  be 
produced  by  a  narrow  and  exclusive  system 
of  classical  education,  but  no  general  mind, 
expanding  scholarship.  And  further,  not 
even  words  are  ever  properly  understood, 
except  by  those  who  have  learned  to  think, 
and  to  feel,  and  to  observe  ;  i.  e.  in  no  uni- 
versity can  philology,  literature,  and  sci- 
ence, flourish  in  rival  estimation  along 
with  it. 

As  to  the  other  matter,  the  superseding  of 
the  professorial  by  the  tutorial  system,  on 
which  so  much  has  been  said  of  late  years, 
we  think  it  at  lia.st  well  worthy  of  conside- 
ration how  far  it  may  not  have  contributed 
to  the  bringing  down  of  our  scholarship  to 
its  present  dwarfish  stature.  Not  that  we 
have  any  fault  to  find  with  the  tutorial  or 
training  system,  as  a  useful  accessary  to 
the  system  of  public  prelection.  The  phi- 
lological and  theological  seminaries  in 
Germany  furnish  a  beautiful  example  how 
the  two  methods  may  be  made  to  co-ope- 
rate in  the  most  friendly  and  beneficial 
manner.  But  what  strikes  us  is  that  our 
professors  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
asleep;  and  the  best  way  to  prevent  this,  is 
to  have  them  daily  engaged  in  fighting  the 
battles  of  science,  and  daily  exhibiting  a 
living  example  of  energetic  progression 
and  ail-embracing  enthusiasm  to  the  youth- 
ful members  of  the  university.     It  is  a  very 


useful  thing  to  drill  boys,  and  cram  young 
men  with  the  elements  of  classical  and 
mathematical  lore;  but  something  more 
must  be  done.  There  ought  to  be  some 
public  stage  and  arena,  where  men  of  high- 
est intellectual  attainments  may  daily  put 
forth  their  highest  energies  in  every  branch 
of  spiritual  gymnastics  :  thus  not  only  exer- 
cising themselves,  and  keeping  their  facul* 
ties  fresh  and  vigorous,  but  stirring  up  by 
living  example  the  latent  energies  of  youth- 
ful minds.  Such  an  arena  the  professorial 
chairs  in  a  German  university  seem  to 
afford  ;  and  in  this  respect  we  consider  these 
institutions  perfect  patterns.  Those  who  are 
accustomed  to  look  with  an  unfavourable  eye 
on  Berlin  and  Munich,  as  compared  with 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  would  do  well  to 
consider  whether  the  Scripture  maxim  does 
not  find  here  a   fitting   application — "  By 

THEIR    FRUITS    YE    SHALL    KNOW    THEM." 

The  German  professors  are  well-exercised 
soldiers,  and  they  do  the  deeds  of  soldiers; 
our  professors  are  more  allied  to  the  condi- 
tion of  monks,  and  they  seem  to  possess  all 
the  virtues  and  all  the  vices  that  commonly 
belong  to  that  class  of  men. 

We  have  in  these  remarks  had  no  re- 
spect to  Scotland,  which  in  many  respects 
stands  in  a  very  peculiar  situation.  The 
Scottish  universities  perform  the  double 
function  of  the  gymnasia  and  universities 
in  Germany;  and  as  may  naturally  be  sup- 
posed, the  work  is  not  so  well  performed  as 
if  the  division  of  labour  had  been  more 
perfect.  The  jumble  proceeds  from  defi- 
ciencies in  the  schools  and  academies;  by 
which  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  very  rudi- 
mentary elements  of  Greek  are  often 
obliged  to  be  taught  at  the  universities,  and 
the  professors  of  ancient  literature  are 
actually  compelled  to  drill  boys  into  Alpha, 
Beta,  Gamma,  instead  of  opening  the  minds 
of  men  to  the  rich  humanities  of  Greek 
poetry.  That  classical  literature  should 
not  have  prospered  under  such  a  system  is 
very  natural;  and  when  to  this  we  add  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
|  which  neither  holds  out  any  prize  to  the 
exertions,  nor  affords  leisure  for  the  pursuits 
of  scholarship,  we  need  ask  no  further 
questions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  low  estate 
of  Greek  literature  in  that  country.  It  were 
unfair  also  to  expect  editors  of  Greek  3V1SS. 
in  a  country  where  there  are  none  to  edit  : 
and  as  to  other  matters  the  Scotch  may  well 
boast  that  they  have  done  more  than  their 
share;  for  we  never  can  forget  that  they 
had  a  IMonboddo,  arid  that  they  have  a 
Hamilton,  who  teach  them  to  look  into  the 
thoughts  as  well  as  the  language  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato.     It  is  edifying  indeed  to  remark 
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that  the  Scottish  labours  in  the  classical  I  tides  in  all  things:  and  in  the  intellectual 
field  have  perhaps  on  the  whole  gained  more  j  movements  of  great  bodies  of  men  more  per- 
than  they  have  lost  by  their  distance  from  haps  than  in  any  thing  else, 
the  centre  of  Porsonian  infallibity.  We  If  we  now  inquire  in  what  relation  the 
observe  that  very  lately  a  translation  of  the  particular  work  which  has  occasioned  these 
medical  works  of  Paulus  iEgineta,  with  a!  remarks — Miiller's  edition  of  the  Eumenides 
copious  commentary,  has  appeared  from  j — stands  to  the  general  question  of  modern 
the  pen  of  a  Scotch  scholar;*  a  labour  of  I  scholarship,  we  shall  find  the  production 
love,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  perfectly  sin-  j  worthy  of  our  particular  attention  in  two 
a^ular  in  the  history  of  our  Hellenic  litera- 1  points  of  view.  We  have  here  in  the  first 
ture,  and  one  of  the  few  productions  of :  place  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the  man- 
Briti-h  scholarship  that  has  of  late  years  j  ner  in  which  the  Greek  classics  are  handled 
called  forth  the  favourable  notice  of  conti- 1  by  our  German  neighbours:  and  we  gain 
nental  critics.  moreover  a   peep  into   the  internal  move- 

There  are  one  or  two  small  matters  that  ments  of  German  scholarship,  that  may 
we  wish  to  add  in  reference  to  Germany,  prove  of  great  service  by  way  of  encourage- 
We  must  not  take  ourselves  at  a  disadvan-  ment  and  reproof  to  us,  when  we  shall  be 
tage.  Germany  is  a  large  country  compared  |  called  to  pass — if  indeed  we  are  not  already 


with  England  ;  with  many  more  people, 
many  more  students,  and  many  more  uni- 
versities.    It  is  indeed,  properly  speaking, 


passing — though  the  same  course  of  de- 
velopment. Miiller's  book  has  called  into 
open  opposition  the  two  adverse  philologic 


not  one  Germany,  but  many  Germanics;  factions,  that  had  hitherto  only  shown  their 
and  possesses  thus  a  sourse  of  rivalry  and  I  hostility  by  sundry  small  rubs  and  collisions, 
emulation  within  itself,  that  a  centralized  j  murmurs,  and  secret  sibillations.  Anew 
country  like  England  or  France  is  necessa-  apostle  has  come  forth  preaching  new  gods  ; 
rily  deprived  of.  We  must  also  observe, 'and  they  of  the  ancient  faith,  instead  of  in- 
what  is  well  known,  that  the  German  gov-  quiring  calmly  into  the  matter,  to  every 
ernments  are  in  general  much  more  liberal  strongest  argument,  and  most  moving  ap- 
in  encouraging  and  rewarding  men  of  peal,  answer  only — ivhat  will  this  babbler 
learning  than  our  own.  We  must  bear  in  !  say  ?  They  who  trusted  in  grammars  and 
mind  further  that  the  poets  and  literary  men  lexicons  and  the  "  Elements  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Germany  have  for  the  most  part  been  of  Metres,"  look  and  wonder;  for  they  are 
men  of  profound  learning.  A  Goethe  is  told  that  the  knowledge  of  words  avails 
found  working  along  with  a  Wilcker  in  nothing  without  the  knowledge  of  things, 
restoring  an  old  Greek  play  of  JEschylus  and  that  Hermann  is  not  infallible.  More- 
or  Euripides.  The  same  Lessing  writes  a  over,  following  out  Schlegel's  hint,  Winck- 
critical  life  of  Sophocles,  and  a  classical  elmann  andVisconti  are  made  to  hold  the 
German  comedy.  A  Herder  brings  Hebrew  torch  to  the  Medicean  codex  and  the  Aldine 
and  Greek,  English  and  German,  East  and  edition  of  yEschylus.  Archaeology  aspires 
West,  North  and  South,  into  one  bright  to  lord  it  over  philology ;  and  an  Etruscan 
focus  of  pure  human  enthusiasm.  Of  our  vase  to  picture  comments  on  Lempriere's 
great  poets,  Southey  alone  is,  properly  .  Dictionary  ;  which  was  not  so  before.  This 
speaking,  very  learned;  Byron  and  Scott '  is  the  short  and  simple  meaning  of  all  those 
in  this  respect  are  better  types  of  the  nation.  |  criticisms,  "  recensions,"  and  how  they  may 
A  wide  wall  of  separation  stands  between  the  j  be  all  named,  that  have  been  shot,  thick  as 
polite  literature  and  the  profounder  scholar- ;  grapes,  against  the  Gottingen  professor's 
ship  of  England.  In  Germany  erudition  j  learned  opus.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
has  strengthened,  perhaps  in  some  cases  in  the  matter  except  that  Bockh  and  Miiller 
encumbered,    poetry:    poetry   has    always  j  choose  to  walk  their  own  way,  and  to  light 


purified  and  elevated  erudition.  Another 
thing  also  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  From 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  up  to  the 
present  hour,  a  deep  movement  has  been 
agitatingthe  German  mind.  The  apparition 
of  such  gigantic  scholars  as  Niebuhr, 
Bockh,  Miiller,  Welcker,  has  been  contem- 
poraneous with  the  poetry  of  Goethe,  the 
metaphysics  of  Kant,  the  criticism  of 
Schlegel,  the  natural  philosophy  of  Oken, 
and  the  theology  of  Neander.     There  are 

*  Dr.  Adams  of  Banehary,  Aberdeenshire. 


up  the  dark  ruins  of  antiquity  with  their  own 
illumination  ;  an  illumination,  as  we  firmly 
believe,  not  spurious,  and  casting  merely  a 
momentary  theatrical  glare  on  the  objects  of 
their  admiration,  but  genuine  and  deep- 
drawn  from  the  inmost  glow  of  human  sym- 
pathies. Hermann  again  and  his  school 
(for  it  is  a  matter  of  schools,  "divisions  and 
heresies,"  as  the  Apostle  says)  will  not  that 
these  strange  illuminations  be  cast  upon  the 
cold  bare  four-square  castle  of  university 
logic  where  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
reign  ;  they  are  mere  fliekerings  of  fancy's 
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heated  flame,  will-o't he- wisps,  blue  lights 
prefiguring  death.  Bockh,  as  we  sow  above, 
has  long  ago  declared  that  grammar  and 
metres  are  but  a  very  small  part  ofphilology  ; 
he  has  shown  by  his  own  works  that,  while 
he  is  continually  aiming  after  higher  things, 
he  can  do  these  things  also;  and  he  has 
further  proved  that  the  doctrine  of  metres  is 
not  to  be  deduced  from  the  principles  of  an 
abstract  philosophy,  but  from  the  living 
pulses  of  poetic  emotion  in  the  soul  ;  and  he 
professes  not  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
saying  that  the  unaccented  or  appoggialura 
syllable  with  which  any  given  series  of  syl- 
lables commences,  is  part  of  an  infinite  series. 
Creuzer  also  cannot  understand  how  the 
Greeks,  who  came  from  Asia,  (as  we  all  do,) 
should  not  have  brought  some  Asiatic  ideas 
along  with  them  ;  and  he  thinks  that  mythol- 
ogy, being  a  part  of  religion,  may  be  found 
in  a  pi  >us  soul,  as  readily  as  in  an  etymolo- 
gical dictionary.  Add  to  this  that  Ottfried 
Muller  has  sought  and  gained  laurels  of 
antiquarian  renown,  not  by  investigating  the 
mechanism  of  Atticisms  and  Epitrits,  but  by 
restoring  the  living  historical  existence  of 
famous  ancient  peoples;  daring  also  to  ex- 
plain the  text  of  ^Eschylus  with  aids  bor- 
rowed from  Gerhard  and  Panofka,  which 
Hermann  and  Fritzsehe  could  not  supply: 
put  these  things  together,  and  you  will  see 
what  the  significancy  is  of  this  babble  mul- 
titudinous, which  one  of  Germany's  best  Hel- 
lenists has  raised  against  another.  We  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  Professor  Hermann. 
The  extracts  previously  given  prove  the 
high  value  we  set  on  his  opinion  in  critical 
matters  ;  we  think  he  considerably  overshot 
Porsion  in  the  philosophy  of  metres,  though 
he  also,  as  the  fate  of  human  things  is,  has 
in  his  turn  been  overshot  by  Bockh  ;  but  we 
think  he  is  in  some  respects  narrow;  and 
not  in  that  respect  only  like  Porson,  but  also 
in  this,  that  he  seems  somewhat  given  to  be 
dogmatic  and  dictatorial.  Had  he  consult- 
ed his  own  dignity,  he  would,  never  either 
have  entered  himself  into  this  controversy 
with  Muller,  or  allowed  his  scholars  to  do 
so.  The  best  way — indeed  the  only  good 
way — to  refute  a  bad  book,  is  to  write  a 
good  one.  Let  Professor  Hermann  fulfil 
the  long  cherished  hopes  of  European  scho- 
lars, and  give  us  an  edition  of  ^schylus 
from  his  own  hand.  Then  the  public  will 
decide  impartially  between  the  contending 
claims  of  Gottingen  and  Leipzig.  Mean- 
while one  advantage  has  accrued  from  the 
strife.  We  know  where  we  are  in  these 
matters  much  better  than  before.  The 
whence  and  whither  of  this  anomalous  thing 
called  scholarship  are  now  made  clearly 
manifest.  The  shallowness  of  word-know- 
vol.  xxi t.  32 


ledge  is  exposed.  It  is  proclaimed  to  the 
world  by  the  learned  themselves,  that  learn- 
ing has  hiiherto  been  too  often  feeding  her 
children  with  husks.  The  old  pedantic 
fashion  of  studying  the  classics  has  been 
publicly  renounced:  and  a  new  principle 
proclaimed.  In  the  words  of  Muller  it  is 
this :  — 

tl  The  character  of  the  science  of  anti- 
quity is  determined  by  this,  that  it  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  life  of  the  soul,  which 
is,  more  peculiarly  even  than  our  physi- 
cal life,  organic.  For  the  whole  of  the 
soul  appears  in  every  one  of  its  produc- 
tions. And  every  side  of  this  life  both 
presupposes  and  qualifies  every  other 
side.  To  understand  this  life  ofancient 
minds,  whence  their  origin,  and  whither 
their  purpose,  we  must  revivify  it  anew  in 
our  own  souls.  Congeniality  of  intellec- 
tual energy  is,  therefore,  and  remains, 
consciously,  or  unconsciously,  the  prime 
and  indispensable  requisite  of  the  true 
philologist." 

We  would  have  these  words  written  in 
letters  of  gold.  Only  when  they  arc  fully 
understood  and  acted  on,  will  scholarship 
cease  to  be  what  it  has  hitherto  sO  often 
been, — a  dead  dissecting  of  the  dead, — a 
barren,  unprofitable  speculation  on  the  for- 
malities of  a  form. 

WTe  think  Miiiler's  edition  of  the  Eume- 
nides  a  work,  the  publication  of  which 
makes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  classical 
literature ;  and  the  peculiarities,  for  which 
we  claim  to  it  this  honour,  are  chiefly  these 
three  :  In  the  first  place,  he  everywhere 
displays  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  sympa- 
thy with  his  work  ;  the  fire  of  an  intelligent 
enthusiasm  animates  all.  In  the  next 
place,  he  has  discarded  the  old  fragment 
tary  and  unsatisfactory  fashion  of  note- 
writing,  substituting  for  it  a  series  of  com- 
prehensive  dissertations,  which,  while  they 
unfold  the  organizing  idea  of  the  whole, 
and  disclose  its  bearings  to  other  things, 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  reader  the  talis, 
man  that  smoothes  all  stumbling  difficulties 
of  detail.  The  abuse  which  learned  men 
played  with  the  clipping  and  inoculating 
system  so  long  in  vogue,  is  known  to  every 
one.  There  was  nothing  so  pertinent  in 
the  text  that  an  intermeddling  commentator 
did  not  contrive  to  cut  out  with  a  note  ; 
nothing  so  impertinent  that  he  did  not  con- 
trive to  put  in.  The  puerilities  that  have 
thus  been  solemnly  indulged  in,  and  hallow- 
ed, so  to  speak,  by  the  example  of  the 
greatest  names,  are  incredible, — upon  com- 
mon principles  altogether  inexplicable  ;  but 
we  must  remember  what  the  main  object  of 
these  notes  too  manifestly  has  been  ;  not 
the  illustration  of  the  text,  but  the  vain  dis- 
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play  of  the  editor's  erudition.  Muller  has 
boldly  ventured  to  cut  off  these  customary 
phylacteries  of  scholarship.  He  has  aimed 
at  reconstructing  the  whole  architecture  of 
ideas  out  of  which  a  Greek  drama  was 
composed  ;  vulgar  commentators  hang  round 
the  venerable  walls  of  antiquity  with  motley 
fringes,  and  raise  a  Babel  of  many  voices 
around  it,  among  which  neither  ancient  nor 
modern  can  be  discriminated.  He  has  also 
done  another  thing.  Though  very  erudite, 
even  as  a  German  may  be,  his  erudition  is 
neither  a  formal  skeleton  scaffolding  on  which 
he  stands,  nor  a  heavy  burden  under  which 
he  creeps ;  his  multifarious  ideas  gathered 
together  from  the  four  winds  of  antiquity 
float  before  him  with  aeriform  lightness  ;  and 
when  the  electricity  of  thought  begins  to 
work,  suddenly  they  assume  shapes,  and 
gather  themselves  into  combinations,  the 
novelty  of  which  for  the  most  part  strikes 
no  less  than  their  truth.  This  is  what  may 
be  called  the  poetf^r  of  antiquarianism. 

We  are  aware  there  is  nothing  common- 
ly considered  so  unbecoming  in  a  Reviewer 
as  to  indulge  in  uncommon  laudations. 
We  shall  therefore  add  something  of  blame. 
Muller  is  a  German,  and  he  has  the  faults 
of  a  German  ;  faults,  however,  not  originat- 
ing, as  ours  too  often  do,  in  utter  barren- 
ness of  imagination  but  in  the  excess  of  it. 
His  inventive  faculty  is  so  active  that  it  is 
sometimes  found  working  on  very  insuffi- 
cient materials  ;  he  seems  apt  to  forget  that 
the  most  ingenious  conjecture  may  be  as  far 
from  the  truth  as  the  most  clumsy.  This, 
however,  is  very  cheap  criticism  ;  and  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  he  who  busies  him- 
self in  restoring  a  mutilated  antique,  aims  at 
imaginative  probability,  not  scientific  cer- 
tainty. Some  people  may  be  inclined  to 
ask — if  so,  cui  bono  these  investigations  at 
all  ?  To  which  we  answer,  these  people 
have  no  imagination,  no  sympathetic  enthu- 
siasm, no  poetry  ;  and  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  found  in  its  own  absurdity. 

To  illustrale  Mailer's  thorough  manner  of 
dealing  with  his  subject,  we  shall  translate 
his  masterly  exposition  of  the  magnificent 
chorus  beginning — 

Mar£j5  a  jjl'  etiktcs,  to  Martp — V.  32]. 

the  first  orraai[iov  in  the  play.  We  must  at  the 
same  time  doFritzsche  the  justice  to  remark, 
that  his  commentary  on  the  same  chorus  (p. 
28,  of  the  "Recension")  contains  matter  de- 
serving of  serious  attention.  Muller  does 
not  propound  his  schemes  of  the  choruses 
dogmatically,  but  merely  as  projections. 
Hermann's  "  logic"  is  out  of  place  here- 

"  The  chorus,  hitherto  scattered  and  fit- 


ful in  its  utterings,  now  arranges  itself  in 
rank  and  file,  and  in  full  band  sings  the 
first  (rrwifiov.  This  sublime  ode  is  a  hymn 
of  the  Children  of  Night  to  the  aboriginal 
divinity  of  their  dark  ancient  Mother,  in 
which  they  assert  their  right  to  the  blood 
of  the  Mother-murderer,  now  with  more 
dignity  and  composure,  now  with  more  vio- 
lent and  passionate  outbreakings.  They 
make  public  proclamation  of  their  inaliena- 
ble right,  and  chain  the  soul  of  Orestes,  and 
all  evil-doers,  as  with  a  chain  of  their  eter- 
nal power.  The  hymn  is  called  a  fy^os  (JeV^o?, 
a  song  that  binds  and  charms  the  hearer: 
and  was  doubtless  accompanied  with 
dances  significative  of  the  magic  power 
exercised.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the 
class  of  KaraSeaen ;  incantations  which  used 
to  be  addressed  to  Hermes,  and  the  other 
infernal  gods,  when  the  person  using  them 
wished  to  devote  his  enemy  to  destruction. 
The  refrain  in  the  first  pair  of  strophes  is 
clearly  of  this  nature:  as  we  see  in  the 
forms  of  incantations  preserved  in  Theo- 
critus and  Catullus.  It  can  admit  of  no 
doubt  that  the  repetition  of  these  solemn 
passages  was  here  accompanied  with  a 
motion  of  the  Furies  towards  the  stage;  it 
was  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators 
how  Orestes  was  hemmed  in,  and  bound 
by  viewless  chains. 

"  As  to  the  musical  character  of  this 
chorus,  we  must  conceive  it  working  with 
a  certain  dark  magnificence  upon  the 
soul.  The  cheerful  cithara  is  silent :  the 
flute  only  is  heard — an  instrument  which, 
according  to  the  universal  voice  of  anti- 
quity, was  used  either  to  hush  the  soul  in 
terror,  or  to  stir  it  into  wild  commotion  ; 
averse  always  to  the  calm  and  equable 
flow  of  cheerful  emotion.  We  know  little 
of  iEschylus  indeed,  if  we  can  imagine 
that  the  phrase  '  dfopfxiKros'  was  used  at 
random  ;  the  'lyreless  Lament,'  in  Euri- 
pides (Taur.  147)  and  elsewhere,  is  equal- 
ly significant.  Nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that  we  have  here  flute,  and  not 
lyre  melody  (camp.  Aristoph.  Ban.  1263). 
The  character  of  the  emotion  determines 
the  character  ofthe  musical  instruments  : 
and,  for  a  similar  reason,  when  in  Euripi- 
des personified  Rage  descends  on  the  hero 
to  incite  him  to  the  murder  of  his  own 
children,  we  find  the  chorus  saying,  that 
'  Hercules  must  dance  to  the  sense-con- 
founding flute  of  Rage'  (v.  874)— and, 
'  Hence,  hence  !'  exclaims  he  to  the  child- 
ren ,  ;  a  fatal  song  comes  from  the  flute. 
The  choral  hymn  in  Sophocles'  Trachiniae 
(266)  is  also  a  flute-song  sung  in  the  most 
violent  excitement,  not  indeed  of  fear  or 
terror,  as  in  the  other  cases,  but  of  joy. 

"  In  agreement  with  this  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  melody  here  was  Phry- 
gian ;  and  am  not  at  all  moved  by  the 
somewhat  dubious  passage  in  Aristoxe- 
nus's  Life  of  Sophocles  in  reference 
to  this  matter;  which  I  take  only  to  mean 
that  Sophocles  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  Phrygian    melody  into  the  songs    of 
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single  persons  («5m  ar/i«ra,  Conf.  Aristot. 
Poet.  12) ;  for  it  is  utterly  incredible  that 
this  musical  mode,  which  by  its  solemn 
and  impressing,  as  well  as  stirring  charac- 
ter, was  so  well  adapted  for  tragedy, 
should  not  have  passed  into  that  species 
of  composition  from  the  dithyr.unbic  cho- 
rus, in  which  we  know  it  was  so  plentiful- 
ly employed.  (Vide  Aristot.  Polit.  viii.  7, 
Plat.  jY/us.  19,  Prod.  Chrestom.  p.  345.) 
As  to  the  rhythms  which  were  employed  in 
the  Phrygian  melody,  the  following  obser- 
vations may  avail  us  in  coming  to  some 
definite  conclusion.  In  the  first  place  we 
have  the  monody  of  a  virtuoso,  which 
Euripides  brings  upon  the  stage  in  the 
person  of  a  weak  terrified  Phrygian  eu- 
nuch. This  Phrygian  tells  us  himself  that 
he  is   singing  an  Harmateian  song  with 

foreign      Cry       (*  Apjiareiov    fie\os     0ap{3apy     0oa). 

But  that  the  'Apimreus  vopos,  which  was 
played  with  the  flute  and  belonged  to  the 
enharmonic  genus,  was  also  Phrygian  in 
its  melody,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  ;  in- 
asmuch as  the  best  informed  connoisseurs 
(Pint.  Mas.  7.)  deduced  its  origin  from 
the  Phrygian  musician  Olympus  ;  and  al- 
though others  derived  it  from  other  musi- 
cians, these  musicians  were  all  Phrygians 
(Etymol.  Mugn.  s.  v.);  besides  the  fact 
that  a  Phrygian  here  sings  it,  and  himself 
describes  it  as  non  Hellenic,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  prove  the  melody  was  Phrygi- 
an. Again,  we  have  a  fragment  of  Pin- 
dar, which  we  may  claim  as  Phrygian  ; 
the  length  of  the  strophe  (a  sort  of  antici- 
pation of  the  monostrophic  fate  which  af- 
terwards befell  the  dithyrambs)  and  the  va- 
riety of  the  rhythms  (so  different  from  the 
simpler  forms  employed  by  that  poet  in 
his  Epinician  odes,  where,  as  we  know, 
the  Dorian,  ^Eolian  and  Lydian  modes  on- 
ly were  used,)  point  clearly  to  the  Phry- 
gian melody.  In  the  third  place,  the  pas- 
sage of  Euripides  (Bacchce,  159)  clearly 
indicates  that  the  first  choral  song  in  this 
play  was  a  Phrygian  melody.  If  we  ex- 
amine these  three  cases  attentively,  we 
shall  find  that  the  metres,  which  prominnet 
ly  distinguish  them,  are  Cretics  simple  and 
resolved" (Paeons)  ;  where  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  these  were  the  very  rhythms 
that  passed  from  the  Phrygian  Olym- 
pus into  the  compositions  of  Thaletas  the 
Cretan  (Hoeck's  Crete,  iii.  p.  355)  ;  and  that, 
accordinfi  to  Demetrius,  (DeEloc  3$,)  the 
paeons  were  the  most  magnificent  (peya\o- 
irpew)  of  metres.  The  Galliamb  also,  a 
rythm  peculiar  to  the  worship  of  Cybele 
(Athenaius,  xiv.  p.  626)  appears  ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  of  too  effeminate  and  undignified 
a  character  to  bear  frequent  repetition  in 
Phrygian  melody,  to  the  character  of 
which  sublimity  essentially  belongs.  The 
quick  trochaic  measure  was  also  some- 
times used  in  the  Phrygian  melody,  as  the 
examples  in  Plutarch  (Erot.  c.  16)  show. 
It  is  also  very  remarkable  that  those 
initial  or  closing  feet,  which  we  in  our 
modern  metrical  language  call  bases 
and  ekbases,  occur  V6ry  frequently  in  the 


Phrygian  modes;  and  for  the  most  part 
they  fall  on  such  significant  words,  and 
with  such  a  clear  emphasis,  that  a  person 
with  any  ear  for  music  will  perceive  in  a 
moment  that  they  must  have  been  played 
with  great  slowness  and  solemnity,  holding 
the  balance  against  whole  rows  of  com- 
mon feet.  In  these  cases  it  is  impossible 
for  me  not  to  recognise  the  half-joyful, 
half-wailing  (Comp.^Agam.  v.  1124.)  but 
always  stately  vun<>s  opdtof,  which  Hero- 
dotus and  Plutarch  mention  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  dithyramb,  and  of 
which  we  know  expressly  that  it  was  used 
by  iEschylus  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  1308). 
As  to  the  rhythmical  character  of  the  vopos 
op9iog,  there  is  at  least  this  much  to  be 
learned  from  the  somewhat  obscure  pas- 
sage in  Plutarch,  (Mus.  28,)  that  the  two 
metrical  feet,  theOrthius  and  the  Trochaeus 
semantus,  were  especially  used  in  it ;  the 
one,  as  we  know,  being  an  iambus,  the 
other  a  trochee,  of  quadruple  value. 
Doubtless  these  solemnly  prolonged 
masses  of  sound  (Aristid.  Quinct.  pp.38, 
9S)  united  with  rapid  Cretics,  and  winged 
paeons,  were  in  their  nature  much  better 
adapted  for  the  wild  irregular  enthusiasm 
of  Phrygian  melody,  than  for  the  calm 
equable  flow  of  the  Doric.  We  know  fur- 
ther that  another  foot  of  a  similar  kind,  the 
paeon  Epibatus,  consisting  of  ten  times 
(Aristid.),  was  used  by  Olympus  for  the 
Phrygian  modes  (Plut.  33).  In  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  all  this  is  the  known  fact  that 
the  Orthic  song,  though  not  necessarily, 
yet  fo»  the  imsl  part  was  accompanied 
with  flute  music,  and  that  in  particular  the 
hollow  sounding  crooked  Phrygian  horn 
was  used  (Lucian,  Bacch.  4). 

"  These  observations  on  the  Phrygian 
mode,  when  applied  to  our  chorus,  offer  a 
clear  development  of  its  musical  character. 
The  impressive  words  occurring  in  the  first 
strophe,  Q  parep — Hoivav,  and  others  in  the 
following  strophe,  evidently  executed  in  the 
Orthic  style ;  (Hermann,  Element.  Doct.  Met. 
Opusc.  ii.  p.  121)  ;  the  series  of  Cretics  which 
follow,  as  also  the  agitated  periods  which 
close  the  first  and  second  pair  of  strophes, 
are  manifest  indications  of  the  Phrygian 
melody.  It  appears  also  from  Euripides, 
(compare  also  Aristoph.  Ran.  1351,)  and  the 
fragments  of  the  later  dithyrambus,  that  re- 
petition  of  the  same  word,  and  like-sounding 
terminations,  were  particularly  affected  in 
songs  set  to  Phrygian  music  ;  a  hint  of  which 

We    have    in    the     beautiful    rrapaKona,   Trapmpopa, 

which  no  translation  can  imitate.  In  those 
passages  again  where  the  emotion  of  the 
Furies  assumes  a  more  calm  character,  where 
a  proud  sense  of  dignity  prevails  over  the 
dread  of  insult,  the  rhythm  approaches  more 
to  the  character  of  Dorian  melody,  to  wit, 
long  dactylic  series  with  spondaic  exits,  to 
which  trochaic  closes  are  added.  And  we 
might  even  suppose  that  the  Dorian  melody 
in  these  places  actually  did  supplant  the 
Phrygian,  did  not  the  occasional  admission 
of  long  dactylic  series  perfectly  consort  with 
the  character  of  this  latter  mode." 
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We  admire  many  things  in  this  masterly 
exposition,  but  especially  the  perfect  poetic 
sympathy  with  which  the  whole  is  written — 
something  very  different  from  Porson  and 
Burney's  most  unpoetical  mode  of  writing 
about  poetry.  Not  less  admirable,  how- 
ever, is  the  ingenious  use  here  made  of  the 
stray  fragments  of  Greek  rhythmical  and 
musical  knowledge  that  antiquity  has  trans- 
mitted to  us.  We  find  many  imaginative 
critics-,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  will 
discourse,  page  after  page,  as  fluently  as 
JMuiler,  on  the  Greek  drama  ;  but  with  them 
we  desiderate  sure  footing. 

The  German  critics  again  base  their  ima- 
ginative flights  upon  a  wide  foundation  of 
sound  learning.  They  do  not  balloon  it  at 
random,  through  cloudy  regions,  (as  we 
sometimes  charge  them  falsely,  forgetting 
how  much  more  truly  the  charge  applies  to 
ourselves,)  but  they  throw  a  sure  bridge  over 
the  wide  gulf  that  separates  us  from  the  an- 
cient world,  and  transport  us  into  the  living 
atmosphere  of  a  Greek  theatre,  at  eye  and 
ear  drawing  in  Hellenic  influences  only. — 
We  can  easily  imagine  many  foolish  objec- 
tions made  to  such  writing  as  the  above  ;  as, 
for  instance,  that  it  is  fanciful,  superfluous, 
labour  lost,  and  so  forth ;  we  feel  assured, 
however,  that  the  student  of  Greek  poetry, 
who  derives  no  benefit  from  discussions  of 
this  kind,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  far 
beneath  than  far  above  the  average  standard 
of  intellect. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  in  this  paper,  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of  Pro- 
fessor Mullet's  work  ;  its  general  tone  and 
characier  were  what  attracted  us  from  the 
beginning,  and  in  that  light  only  we  have 
looked  at  it  ;  but  we  shall  state,  shortly,  a 
few  points  in  which  we  think  Greek  scholars 
are  peculiarly  indebted  to  the  labours  of  the 
learned  Professor. 

His  development  of  the  symmetry  that 
runs  through  the  Agamemnon,  on  the  theory 
that  the  chorus  consisted  of  twelve  old  men, 
is  masterly.  This  theory  we  consider  as  all 
but  certain  ;  as  certain  at  least  as  matters 
of  this  kind  can  be  expected  to  be.  Her- 
mann, in  his  first  Dissertation  on  the  Eu- 
menides,  (a  work  well  known  to  scholars,) 
had  brought  prominently  forward  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  usual  semi-choral  division  of  the 
three  trochaic  tetrameters,  followed  by  thir- 
teen iambic  couplets,  (v.  1358,)  in  which  the 
chorus  deliberate  among  themselves  as  to 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  master  of  Aga 
memnon's  murder;  and  from  this  same  pas- 
sage Hermann  had  drawn  the  conclusion 
that  the  lines  should  be  distributed  among 
a  chorus  of  fifteen  persons,  to  each  person  a 
line,  or  couple  of  lines.     Jn  this  he  was  fol- 


lowed, without  examination,  by  our  scholars, 
Blomfield  and  Scholefield,  and  also  by  Wel- 
lauer.  The  sharp-sighted ness  of  Muller, 
however,  has  detected  a  flaw  in  Hermann's 
argument ;  and  draws  from  the  same  pas- 
sage the  conclusion  that  the  chorus  consisted 
only  of  twelve.  We  have  already  said  that 
we  think  his  refutation  of  Hermann  perfectly 
triumphant.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  question  will  of  course  examine  for  them* 
selves. 

Again,  the  Professor's  tracing  out  of  the 
intern  orking  of  the  several  choruses  of  the 
trilogy,  through  the  whole  series,  is  new  to 
us,  and  extremely  ingenious.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  other  instances, 
it  seems  certain  in  this,  that  the  chorus  of 
the  Furies  appears  in  the  Choephora?,  (v. 
1048,)  altogether  different  and  distinct  from 
the  chorus  of  that  play.  That  the  chorus 
of  the  Choephorse  professes  not  to  see  them, 
calling  the  apparition  mere  "<$o£a<,"  and  vain 
imaginations,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose- — 
Orestes  sees  them,  as  Macbeth  did  Banquo's 
ghost,  silting  on  what  appeared  to  his  guests 
an  empty  chair.  We  must  suppose  JEschy- 
lus  to  have  been  a  neologist  rather  than  a 
dramatist,  if  he  could  have  given  his  own 
heathen  gods  less  substanti  ility  than  the 
Christian  poet  gave  to  a  ghost. 

In  another  matter,  the  division  of  the  cho- 
ruses among  the  several  singers,  Muller  has 
less  original  merit.  Hermann  had  long  ago 
pointed  out  the  distinction  between  the  first 
chorus,  beginning  with 

tyetp,'  iyape  kcli  ov  rr]v6\  eya  <?£  <re,  &.C.* 

and  those  that  occur  in  the  body  of  the  play. 
The  one  is  a  mere  hurried  series  of  fitful 
exclamations  in  dochmiac  verse,  passionate 
slaccalo  outbreakings  of  individual  passion ; 
the  others  have  the  continuous  flow,  the  body 
and  weight  that  characterize  a  choral  hymn, 
sung  by  the  full  choral  band.  The  matter 
is  noted   indeed   by  the  scholiast ;  but  has 

*  Bishop  Blomfield,  in  his  preface  to  the  Persians, 
has  a  very  original  piece  of  criticism  on  this  line. — 
He  says  it  proves  distinctly,  that  the  chorus  in  the 
Eumenides  consisted  only  of  three  singers,  though 
they  themselves  (v.  585)  say  that  they  are  many 
(toAAoi  jiev  cafitv.)  To  us  the  line,  if  it  proves  any 
thing  at  all,  only  proves  that  three  of  the  Furies 
were  lying  together  on  the  floor  of  the  temple,  a 
conjunction  which  might  happen  with  thirty  or  three 
hundred  as  well  as  three.  We  say  nothing  as  to 
the  want  of  theatrical  effect  in  having  only  three 
Furies  on  such  a  large  stage  as  the  Athenian,  be- 
side the  want  of  vocal  fulness  in  the  music.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  Tisiphone,  Alecto,  and  Me- 
gsera  headed  the  three  rows  of  the  choral  phalanx, 
which  w as  a  square  of  3  X  5.  This  is  a  view  of  the 
matter  which  should  satisfy  all  parties,  except  Ju- 
lius Pollux,  who,  in  a  well-known  passage,  says 
that  the  number  was  fifty.  Pollux  may  be  right , 
but  Blomfield  must  be  wrong. 
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been  neglected  by  our  translators,  and  the 
dramatic  effect  thereby  ruined.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  the  fact  that  the  division 
of  the  chorus  here  takes  place;  what  the 
exact  details  of  the  division  are,  is  likely  for 
ever  to  remain  a  secret ;  any  division,  how- 
ever, is  better  than  none ;  and  there  is  a 
manifest  propriety  in  portioning  it  out  among 
fifteen,  as  we  know,  from  the  best  authority, 
that  such  was  the  number  of  the  tragic  cho- 
rus. Muller  has  throughout  the  whole  play 
marked  prominently  the  distinction  of  com- 
mafic  and  s'admal  choruses;  a  distinction, 
as  in  the  case  just  alluded  to,  always  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  dramatic  effect  of 
the  play. 

These  choral  matters,  however  important 
as  they  are,  form  but  a  very  small  part  of 
M Oiler's  well-deservings  towards  this  play. 
The  political,  religious,  and  juridical  views 
which  he  has  thrown  out  with  a  comprehen- 
siveness of  erudition,  a  happiness  of  combi- 
nation, and  a  fecundity  of  invention  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  all  call  for  the  warm  acknow 
ledgments  of  every  enlightened  student  of 
ancient  iiterature.  By  his  examination  into 
the  state  of  political  parties  at  Athens  during 
the  exhibition  of  this  play,  he  has  given  to 
it  (always  of  course  after  the  Persians,)  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,  in  the  public 
history  of  Greece.  The  poetry  of  Greece, 
indeed,  has  this  peculiarity  above  all  others, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  modern 
effusions  ;  it  belongs  not  to  the  private  whim 
of  an  individual,  but  to  the '  public  life  of  a 
people. 

The  only  thing,  in  which  Muller  can  be 
charged  with  superficiality,  is  the  recension 
of  the  text.  We  think,  however,  after  what 
Wellauer  has  done,  that  he  has  acted  wisely 
in  not  undertaking  a  new  and  searching  re- 
cension ab  initio.  He  has  taken  Wellauer's 
text  as  the  basis  ;  and  the  alterations  which 
he  has  made  -  upon  it,  partly  by  original 
conjectures,  partly  by  the  adoption  of  the 
emendations  of  other  scholars,  are  some- 
times ingenious,  and  for  the  most  part  ju- 
dicious. 

The  translation  is  in  the  German  style,  a 
true  fac-simile  of  the  original,  both  in  matter 
and  form ;  not,  however,  with  the  painful 
anxiety  of  Voss,  whose  practice,  if  carried 
consistently  through  in  every  minute  particu- 
lar, only  proves  that  a  prose  translation  is 
on  all  occasions  to  be  preferred  to  a  metri- 
cal one  ;  not  that  Voss's  translations  are 
poetical.  We  must  confess  that  in  all  trans- 
lations from  the  antique  we  prefer  accuracy 
to  elegance,  and  the  stern  nakedness  of  an- 
cient truth  to  the  false  luxuriance  of  modern 
embellishment ;  and,  saying  this,  we  mean 
of  course  to  say  that  in  these  cases  we  al- 


ways  prefer  German  translations  to  English 


ones. 


In  conclusion,  we  can  merely  repeat 
shortly  the  conviction  which  originally  gave 
occasion  to  these  remarks  ;  that  if  English 
scholarship  is  to  rise  from  its  low  estate,  it 
must  do  so  by  an  imitation  and  emulation 
of  the  German  scholars.  This,  however, 
always  wisely,  and  with  a  due  regard  to 
distinctive,  and,  perhaps,  permanently  en- 
graven national  peculiarities.  From  the 
time  of  Bacon  we  have  been  practical  men, 
and  the  endeavour  to  restore  any  thing  like 
a  national  Platonism,  such  as  they  have  in 
Germany,  seems  very  fruitless.  The  ima- 
ginative,  contemplative,  and  emotional  capa- 
bilities  of  our  nature  can,  from  the  pre- 
ponde ranee  of  practical  interests,  never  hope 
to  receive  their  highest  cultivation.  The 
religion,  the  mythology,  the  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks,  seem  to  belong  as  a  sort  of 
natural  heritage  to  German  erudition.  Their 
poetry,  however,  distinguished  as  it  is  by 
that  (Thxppoavvri,  which  perhaps  we  may  trans- 
late sobriety  and  sound  sense,  is  surely  a 
thing  peculiarly  English  ;  and  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  gained  so  many  laurels  as  they 
have  done  in  this  field,  cannot  surely  have 
happened  without  some  fault  on  our  part. 
Besides,  we  have  the  history,  chronology, 
politics,  public  economy,  and  science  of  the 
ancients — matters  all  that  should  belong  ex- 
clusively to  us ;  and  here  it  is  cheering  to 
see  that  one  or  two  recent  names  gem  our 
crown.  In  history,  especially,  we  Britons, 
who  act  it  so  prominently,  cannot  but  feel  that 
we  have  a  peculiar  vocation  to  write  it. 
With  our  clear  and  single  eye  for  facts,  we 
are  in  no  danger  of  sui  rendering  the  staple 
testimony  of  centuries  to  the  brilliant  theory 
of  a  day.  But  when  the  Germans,  in  the 
teeth  of  all  ancient  traditions,  rob  Cadmus 
of  his  Phoenician  pedigrees,  divorce  Homer 
from  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  metamor- 
phose even  the  strong  reality  of  Theseus 
and  Hercules,  into  the  symbols  of  an  un- 
known mystic  worship,  even  in  this  madness 
of  their  speculative  whim  they  also  are  not 
without  their  praise.  The  facts  of  history 
arc  one  thing,  the  philosop../  of  history  is 
another,  and  a  very  different  thing.  In  their 
historical  investigations,  the  Germans  apply 
too  much  of  this  philosophy;  their  criticism 
is  too  curious  ;  they  raise  a  magnificent  ar- 
chitecture out  of  mere  internal  probabilities, 
forgetful  of  the  one  outward  well-attested 
fact,  which  however  strange  in  its  origin, 
and  however  barren  in  its  consequences,  is 
nevertheless  a  fact,  and  to  the  sound  eye  of 
a  practical  Englishman,  worth  a  whole  world 
of  speculations.     But  ?*e  we  to  regard  the 
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German  as  an  ignorant  interloper,  a  reckless 
confounder  of  plain  things,  a  tumbler  and 
posture-maker  in  things  serious,  merely  be- 
cause in  the  heat  of  his  critical  zeal  he  here 
and  there  shakes  the  authority  of  a  few  an- 
cient oracles,  and  mistakes  the  wavy  bound- 
ary  lines  that  separate  history  from  mythol- 
ogy ?  Is  it  not  rather  manifest  that  the 
errors  of  the  Germans  in  historical  matters 
are  only  the  slight  excess  of  something  es- 
sentially good  and  excellent — ttie  misapplied 
activity  of  a  searching  and  scrutinizing  in- 
tellect 1  Though  WolPs  theory  of  Homer 
be  wrong,  is  it  small  praise  to  that  distin- 
guished scholar,  to  say  that  he  set  the  whole 
of  Europe  a-thinking  about  the  character 
and  origin  of  the  two  most  extraordinary 
poems  in  the  world  ?  But  this  is  not  all. 
Who  will  venture  to  say  that  the  most  ultra- 
Wolfian  has  not  a  more  legitimate  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  Iliad  than  Payne  Knight  had, and 
the  body  of  the  ancient  ultra-orthodox  Eng. 


lish  school  ?  So  it  is  in  all  other  matters. 
The  Germans  seize  on  the  spirit  and  sou!  of 
ancient  life  and  literature.  In  essentials 
they  are  always  right.  Their  stream  of 
literary  enthusiasm  is  pure  and  unpolluted, 
though  it  sometimes  sweeps  away  a  few 
ancient  landmarks  that  right  forbids,  and  re- 
verence fears  to  violate.  But  wherein  con. 
sists  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  that  cold 
decency  and  propriety  with  which  our  Bri- 
tish scholars  make  formal  obeisance  before 
the  god-like  forms  of  antiquity  ?  Our  scho- 
larship is  free  from  extravagances,  too  often, 
because  it  is  free  from  enthusiasm  ;  we  pub- 
lish no  books  full  of  foolish  speculation,  be- 
cause we  have  no  speculation  at  all ;  our 
vegetation  is  never  rank,  because  it  is  al- 
ways barren.  A  lusty  and  hearty  vitality 
will  sometimes  caper  madly;  but  dulness  is 
always  sober,  and  stagnant  waters  are  not 
apt  to  overflow. 


MUSIC    ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME. 


It  is  our  intention  in  this  and  succeed- 
ing numbers  of  this  Review  to  give  brief 
but  comprehensive  notices  of  Musical 
Compositions  and  Performances,  Con- 
ceits, Operas,  Oratorios,  &c,  occurring 
in  England  or  on  the  continent.  In  the 
summary  will  be  included  all  classical 
works,  either  published  or  in  progress, 
which  are  seldom  noticed  in  other  jour- 
nals. 

Paris. — The  Italian  Opera  Company 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Odeon,  and 
are  described  as  performing  to  empty 
benches,  because  the  Parisian  Dilettanti 
complain  of  the  distance  from  their  fa- 
vourite resorts  in  the  Boulevards!  Think 
of  Grisi,  Tamburini,  Rubini,  and  Lablache 
singing  to  empty  benches  ;  truly  our  vola- 
tile neighbours  are  the  most  inconsistent 
people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  !  A  new 
tenor  singer  has  appeared  in  Meyerbeer's 
{:  Robert  le  Diable"  in  the  person  of  M. 
Candia,  son  of  the  late  Governor  of  Nice. 
A  real  passion  for  music  has  induced  him 
to  attempt  this  department  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  he  is  stated  to  have  made  a 
most  successful  debut.  M.  Berlioz,  the 
composer,  who  married  Miss  Smithson, 
has  written  and  produced  an  opera,  en- 
titled "  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  full  of  highly 
wrought  effects  in  the  choruses,  but  it  did 
not  meet  with  the  expected  success,  owing, 
as  it  is  said,  to  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of 
large  masses  of  harmony,  and  consequent 
want  of  effective  solos  to  relieve  them;  but 
as  M.  Berlioz,  like  most  enthusiastic  artists 
of  competent  knowledge  and  skill,  must 
be  aware  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  he  will 


most  likely,  as  they  say  in  nautical  phrase, 
lay  over  to  the  other  tack  and  stand  for 
a  fresh  port.  M.  Kalkbrenner  is  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour. 

Leipsig.— In  October  last,  shortly  after 
Miss  Clara  Novello's  engagement,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Shaw  went  over  to  sing  at  the  con- 
certs in  this  place,  and  was  (like  the  for- 
mer lady)  successful.  Mendelssohn,  the 
composer,  has  just  finished  a  new  choral 
piece,  4'  As  the  Hart  pants,"  which  has  been 
performed  in  London  at  the  Academy 
Concerts  ;  it  possesses  all  his  peculiar 
vigour  and  masterly  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jects employed.  The  solos  appear  rather 
to  lack  variety,  being  all  for  the  treble 
voice ;  but  there  are  some  beautiful  effects 
upon  the  junction  of  the  tenors  and  basses 
in  chorus,  and  the  last  chorus  is  admira- 
bly wrought  up :  indeed,  we  think  it  the 
finest  piece  ot  vocal  fugue  composition 
that  ever  emanated  from  his  pen.  Slight 
curtailment  in  one  or  two  places  early  in 
the  Psalm  would  make  it  less  fatiguing  to 
the  vocalists,  and  be  of  service  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  work.  The  "  Allgemeiner  Mu- 
sikalischer  Anzeiger"  mentions  some  novel 
inventions,  consisting  of  a  steam  organ,  a 
gigantic  violin  played  with  pedals!  and  a 
flute  that  gives  the  effect  of  wind  and 
string.  Should  these  rather  startling  com- 
binations of  power  be  really  brought  to 
any  perfection,  they  might  lead  to  an  en- 
tire revolution  in  the  musical  system. 

Vienna. — Liszt,  the  pianist,  seems  by 
his  playing  to  have  caused  a  sort  of  fanati- 
cism, which  one  of  his  admiring  friends  and 
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critics  has  celebrated  in  the  following  hy- 
perbolical terms ;  — "  He  is  a  chameleon — a 
true  musical  Shakspeare — (Query,  what 
upon  earth  is  this?) — alike  great  and  unap- 
proachable in  the  tender  and  sorrowful,  the 
grand  ami  majestic,  in  graceful  sweetness 
and  awful  mystery" — (this  reminds  us  of 
John  Cramer's  joke  about  poor  Signior  Ja- 
cobiwicz  and  his  awful  voice) — "  in  jest  and 
earnest,  in  the  sock  or  the  buskin,  in  short, 
such  is  his  overwhelming  power,  such  the 
Promethean  torch  of  his  genius,  that  he  has 
made  proselytes  to  the  piano  out  of  its  most 
declared  enemies,  the  instrument  has  become 
his  slave" — (pity  he  cannot  take  it  with  him 
just  now  to  Demarara,  where  all  the  living 
slaves  are  so  refractory) — "  he  strikes  it  with 
irresistible  power  and  it  begins  to  sing  as  it 
never  sang  before  ;"  we  cannot  resist  adding 
a  pendant  to  the  last  part  of  this  most  un- 
friendly enlogy  in  an  anecdote  we  met  with 
the  other  day,  which  is  likely  to  be  of  consi- 
derable importance  to  counter-tenor  singers. 
"  A  mower  of  Pa  ma  swallowed  by  chance 
during  sleep  a  snake  which  had  crept  into 
his  mouth.  By  means  of  powerful  remedies 
the  dangerous  guest  was  removed  ;  and,  by 
one  of  those  sports  in  which  nature  loves  to 
indulge,  this  man  found  himself,  on  recov- 
ering, in  possession  of  a  counter-tenor  voice 
of  the  greatest  beauty —  he  is  now  a  singer  at 
Bologna/'  These  are  curious  facts  that 
swallowing  a  snake,  and  hammering  on  an 
instrument  should  produce  effects  so  identi- 
cally similar. 

Offenbach — Mr.  Andre  (Aulic  concil- 
lor)  has  announced  the  piano  score  of  a  pos- 
thumous opera  by  Mozart,  entitled  "  Zaidi;'* 
a  sketch  only  of  this  work  was  left  by  the 
composer,  and  after  so  long  an  interval 
has  been  completed  from  other  papers  pur- 
chased  of  Mozart's  widow.  For  more  rea- 
sons than  one,  this  production  will  be  ex- 
amined with  curiosity  and  interest  whenever 
it  appears. 

New  York. — Rook's  opera  of  "  Amilie" 
has  been  completely  successful;  Miss  Shir- 
reff,  and  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Seguin  are  the 
principal  vocalists,  who  have  played  in  the 
same  piece  at  Boston. 

London,  Jan.  1839. — During  the  last 
three  months  few  public  concerts  have  been 
given,  the  season  not  commencing  until 
January  or  February.  Of  Private  Societies, 
whose  concerts  are  optm  only  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  there  are  the  Choral  Har- 
monists, held  at  the  London  Tavern,  where 
some  of  the  best  works  of  Haydn,  Beeth- 
oven, Romberg,  Spohr,  are  performed,  and 


only  require  more  adequate  funds,  to  en- 
able the  committee  constantly  to  engage  the 
first  principal  singers  in  addition  to  their 
efficient  band  and  chorus,  to  render  it  the 
first  Amateur  Society  in  the  eas'ern  part 
of  the  metropolis-  The  Classical  Harmo- 
nists meet  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  upon 
a  smaller  scale,  but  we  have  heard  Mozart's 
"  Don  Giovanni"  well  performed  there.  A 
series  of  Promenade  Concerts,  a  la  Musard, 
have  commenced  at  the  English  Opera 
House,  in  which  the  elite  of  the  Philhar- 
monic  J?and  perform  some  of  the  most  favorite 
overtures,  waltzes,  &c.  in  a  very  masterly 
style — the  pit  is  boarded  over—the  house  is 
nightly  crowded,  and  we  wish  Mr.  Arnold 
the  success  his  spirited  exertions  deserve. 
Mr.  Loder's  opera  of  •*  Francis  the  First" 
at  Drury  Lane,  although  there  is  some 
pretty  music  in  it,  has  speedily  given  place 
to  Rossini's  N  Guillaume  Tell"  conducted 
by  Bishop,  and  supported  by  nearly  all 
the  vocal  strength  of  the  establishment. 
Thepart  of  William  Tell  is  taken  by  Bra- 
ham,  but  it  is  too  low  for  his  voice  ;  and 
that  of  Arnold  by  Mr.  Allen  ;  he  is  a  pretty 
room  singer,  but  his  voice  is  too  weak  for  a 
theatre.  Of  the  opera  itself  there  is  but  one 
opinion  among  competent  musicians — it  is 
ihe  finest  melodramatic  composition  we  have, 
both  for  variety  and  effect.  In  the  first 
movement  of  the  overture  we  were  pleased  to 
notice  the  six  violoncellos  as  in  Rossini's 
original  score.  With  the  exceptions  we  have 
named,  all  the  character0  in  this  opera  are 
well  supported,  the  chorus  is  augmented, 
the  incidental  dances  well  arranged,  and  in 
the  dearth  of  operatic  compositions  of  the 
highest  class  must  continue  to  afford  a  great 
treat  to  those  who  admire  this  Maestro's  best 
music.  Shakspeare's  "  Tempest''  is  per- 
formed with  great  splendour  as  to  scenery, 
&c.  at  Co  vent  Garden,  with  the  vocal  mu- 
sic by  Purcell,  Arne,  Linley,  and  entre-acls 
from  Corelli.  Macready  intends  bringing 
out  a  new  opera,  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wood,  with  H.  Phillips,  are  to  appear. 
Bishop  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  an  oratorio,  the  subject 
of  which  has  not  before  been  set  to  music. 
A  sestett  and  some  of  the  choruses  are 
highly  spokd)  of.  There  is  also  an  oratorio 
from  the  pen  of  Mr  S.  Elvey,  Mus.  Bac. 
of  Windsor,  that  was  tried  a  short  time  ago 
at  Exeter  Hall,  in  which  considerable  talent 
was  displayed.  John  Barnett,  Rook,  Balfe, 
and  Bishop  have  all  new  operas  in  progress  ; 
and,  together  with  the  phalanx  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  talent  ready  at  hand  to  per- 
form their  works,  we  begin  to  entertain  a 
hope  that  the  assumed  reproach  of  "  The 
English  fiaving  no  music   of  their  own,}  will 
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shortly  fade  away.  All  we  want  is  a  good 
school,  a  focus  into  which  the  rays  of  talent 
might  converge,  to  convince  the  public  they 
need  not  pay  so  extravagantly  dear  for  in- 
ferior music  imported  from  Italy.  Mrs.  Bish- 
op  and  Miss  F.  Wyndham  are  both  expect- 
ed to  make  their  debut  on  the  English  stage 
in  the  forthcoming  season. 

Among  the  musical  publications  are  some 
"  Ancient  Scottish  Melodies,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  reign  of  James  VI,  now  in  the  Advocates1 
Library,  Edinburgh,  with  notices  of  the  An- 
cient Music  of  Scotland,  by  W.  Dauney, 
Esq.  F.  S.  A."  a  work  replete  with  in- 
terest  to  those  who  in  these  giddypaced  times 
are  searching  for  genuine  melodies,  most 
of  the  modern  ones  having  the  strange  and 
provoking  quality  of  appearing  much  like 
the  older  airs,  but  diluted,  altered,  and,  as 
the  trading  term  is,  re-arranged  to  suit  the 
present  singers  and  audiences.  A  very  pleas- 
ing  collection  of  old  and  original  melodies  has 
been  printed  and  edited  by  Mr.  Horncastle 
(of  the  Chapel  Royal,)  under  the  title  of 
"  Melodies  of  many  Nations,"  of  which  the 
poetry  is  very  superior  to  the  usual  run  of 
such  publications ;  a  second  edition  has  just 


appeared,  and  a  second  book  is  nearly  ready. 
"  Musical  History,  Biography  and  Criticism" 
a  very  amusing  book  by  Mr.  G.  Hogarth, 
has  lately  appeared,  and  we  can  recom- 
mend it  to  such  as  are  fond  of  amusement 
and  instruction  combined.  Mr.  Gardiner, 
author  of  •«  The  Music  of  Nature,"  has  fa- 
voured  us  with  another  light  volume  of  chit- 
chat and  anecdote,  entitled  «*  Music  and 
Friends,"  in  which  considerable  powers  of 
observation,  some  eccentricity,  and  great 
good  humour  are  pleasingly  combined.  A 
work  of  more  pretension,  and  important  to 
all  studious  musicians,  is  in  preparation  by 
an  eminent  Professor,  viz.  "  Essay  on  Imag- 
inative Music,"  or  rules  for  composition  at- 
tempted upon  a  novel  plan,  in  which  the 
defects  of  the  old  system  of  counterpoint  are 
explained,  and  the  minds  of  the  students 
carried  forward  to  rely  upon  their  own 
mental  powers  under  certain  restrictions. 
Such  a  book  has  long  been  a  desideratum 
to  the  young  musician,  and  from  the  experi- 
enced mind  of  the  party  who  has  undertaken 
it,  the  appearance  of  this  little  treatise  we 
predict  will  cause  some  sensation. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    LITERACY   NOTICES. 


FRANCE. 

The  works  of  Basil,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
uniform  with  the  Chrysostom,  now  just  on 
the  eve  of  completion  at  Paris,  are  about  to 
appear ;  together  with  the  works  of  Bernard. 

A  greatly  improved  edition  of  the  Con- 
cordance to  the  Vulgate  has  just  appeared, 
with  ameliorations  and  additions  that  render 
it  the  most  complete  abridged  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
world. 

The  Marquis  de  BeaufFort's  Souvenirs  d' 
llalie  will  please  the  devout  Romanist,  to 
whom,  although  we  cannot  concede  on  all 
occasions  the  title  of  Catholic,  we  cheerfully 
allow  the  merit  of  great  enthusiasm  on  some 
of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  our  common 
Christianity.  Such  enthusiasm  the  Marquis 
displays  in  the  volume  before  us. 

Messrs.  Brockhaus  and  Avenarius,  in 
Paris,  have  just  published  the  first  number 
of  a  series  of  yearly  Catalogues  of  French 
Literature,  which  they  intend  to  continue  re- 
gularly every  twelve  months.  It  is  very  si- 
milar to  the  catalogues  published  by  Hinrichs, 
at  Leipsic,  for  German  liteiature,  and  will, 
we  hope,  meet  wi;h  the  same  success.  The 
following  is  the  plan  on  which  it  is  arrang- 
ed : — 1.  Catalogue  of  French  literature  pub- 
lished in  France;  2.  Books  in  the  French 
language  published  in  other  countries;  3. 
Collections  containing  lists  of  Pougins,  De 
Trore,  Lefevre,  &c,  French  and  Latin  Clas- 
sics, Baudry's  English  Standard  Authors, 
the  Manuals,  Rozet,  &c. ;  4.  Works  of  art, 
&c. ;  5.  Illustrated  editions,  and  smaller 
works,  with  engravings;  6.  Journals  and  pe- 
riodicals; 7.  A  systematic  table  of  the  com- 
plete catalogue  ;  8.  A  systematic  table  of  the 
journals  and  periodicals. 

The  professorships  of  Persian  and  Arabic, 
held  by  the  late  Baron  De  Sacy,have  been  fill- 
ed up  by  the  appointment  of  M.  Jaubert  to  the 


former,  and  M.  Reynaud  to  the  latter  situa- 
tion. M.  Reynaud  is  occupied  with  a  bio- 
graphy of  his  distinguished  predecessor. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  or- 
dered, by  a  recent  regulation,  that  the  study 
of  at  least  one  living  language  of  Europe, 
besides  French,  shall  be  made  compulsory  in 
all  the  royal  colleges  of  France,  and  for 
those  in  Paris  the  pupils  had  to  declare  for 
either  English  or  German.  The  following 
appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  decla- 
rations thus  made  in  the  colleges  of  the  Me- 
tropolis and  Versailles. 


College  of  Louis  le  Grand 

Henry  IV.      .     . 

Charlemagne 

Bourbon        .    . 

St.  Louis        .    . 

Versailles      .    . 


ENGLISH.    GERMAN. 


88 

68 
66 
93 
61 
30 

406 


34 
29 
27 
35 
25 
15 

165 


In  the  colleges  of  Corsica,  Aix,  Grenoble, 
and  Montpellier,  the  Italian  is  to  be  taught, 
and  the  Spanish  in  those  of  Bordeaux,  Pau, 
and  Toulouse. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  has  despatched 
a  scientific  commission  to  explore  the  terri- 
tory of  Algiers.  M.  Dumeril  is  appointed 
for  Zoology,  Brogniart  for  Botany,  Elie  de 
Beaumont  for  Geology,  Bory  St.  Vincent  for 
Geography  and  Topography,  Serres  for  Me- 
dicine, Treycinet  for  Hydrography,  Jeguier 
for  the  Arts,  Poncelet  for  Mechanics,  and 
Arago  for  Meteorology  and  Physical  Science. 

Paris. — The  complete  success  which  has 
attended  the  publication  of  Curmer's  edition 
of  Paul  and  Virginia,  with  wood-cuts,  has  in- 
duced ^another  publisher  to  announce  asmall 
edition  of  the  same  book,  illustrated  with  six- 
ty vignettes ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  will 
meet  with  the  same  approbation. 
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ITALY. 

Angelo  Mai,  the  celebrated  philologist,  and 
librarian   of  the  Vatican,  and  Mazzofanti,  | 
keeper  of  the  same  library,  and  so  renowned  ! 
for  his  knowledge  of  languages,  have  both  i 
been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal. 

The    Neapolitan   government   has   given  j 
permission  for  the  erection  of  a  Protestant 
place  of  worship  in  Naples.    This  concession 
has  been  granted  through  means  of  the  Prus- 
sian ambassador. 

A  Collection  of  the  Songs  of  Abelard  have 
been  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican, 
and  their  publication  is  speedily  expected. 


GERMANY. 

The  University  of  Tubingen  has  just  re- j 
ceived  a  valuable  addition  to  its  library,  by ! 
the  present  of  a  number  of  Sanscrit  MSS. 
and   printed  works,   which  the   missionary 
Haberle,  the  donor,  brought  with  him  from 
India. 

Riickert,  the  celebrated  Orientalist   and 
poet,  has  been  offered  the  professorship  va- 
cated at  Gottingen  by  Ewald,  but  has  declin- ! 
ed  accepting  it. 

The  University  of  Heidelberg  is  to  have  a 
seminary  connected  with  it  in  future  for  the ! 
Evangelical   clergy  of  the  Protestant  com-; 
munion,  and  Professor  Rothe  of  Wittenberg 
has  been  appointed  to  its  superintendence, 

A  Society  for  Philosophical  Philology  has 
been  formed  through  the  efforts  of  Baron 
Humboldt  and  Professor  Thiersch.  The 
first  meeting  took  place  at  -  Niirnberg,  in 
September. 

The  study  of  the  German  language  and 
the  preservation  of  its  ancient  monuments 
occupies  more  and  more  the  attention  of  na- j 
tive  scholars.    Jacob  Grimm,  the  great  pro- 
moter of  all  such  researches,  whose  Gram- 
mar  has  now  reached  the  fourth  volume,  has 
announced  a  Dictionary  of  the  ancient  and  | 
modern  language.      lVIassmann,  Lobe,  and  j 
Gasslentz  continue  to  publish  new  fragments 
of  the  Gothic,  enriched  with  critical  notes. 
Fourteen  parts  are  now  published  of  Graff's ; 
Treasury  of  the  Old  High-German..    One  of  | 
the  earliest   High  German  poems,  the  Lud- j 
wigs-Lied,   has   been    brought  to  light  by  I 
Hoffmann,  who  found  it  amidst  the  rubbish  of  ' 
a  library.     This  ought  to   be  a  hint  to  all 
keepers  of  libraries  not  to  let  any  rubbish 
accumulate  within  their  walls,  but  to  have  all 
corners  ransacked,  and  properly  examined 
by  competent  scholars ;  for  such  masses  of 
rubbish  are  too  frequently  the  grave  of  the 
most  precious  treasures. 

An  extremely  valuable  undertaking,  by 
Basse  the  bookseller,  of  Quediinburgh,  is 
now  proceeding  vigorously — the  publication 
of  all  the  early  monuments  of  the  national 
literature,  in  a  uniform  body.  Its  value  is 
enhanced  by  the  considerable  mass  of  hither- 
to inedited  matter  with  which  the  series  is 
enriched.    An  increasing  number  of  literary 


men,  among  whom  are  Hoffmann,  Mone.and 
Warnkonig,  are  much  occupied  with  the 
Low-German,  and  its  literary  remains ; 
others  with  the  Frankish  and  cognate  dia- 
lects. The  popular  romances,  which  ap- 
peared at  that  period  in  the  history  of*  Ger- 
man poetry  when  the  middle  ages  terminat- 
ed and  the  modern  commerce,  are  publishing, 
in  no  fewer  than  fifty-four  new  editions,  the 
most  valuable  of  which  are  those  edited  by 
Schwab  and  Simrock.  The  national  histo- 
rical poems,  collected  for  many  years  past 
by  Uhland,  will,  it  is  hoped,  shortly  appear. 
The  old  national  melodies  are  in  course  of 
publication  in  a  thousand  quarters;  for  mu- 
sic, in  the  heart  of  a  German,  is  inseparably 
connected  with  poetry,  and  each  lends  the 
other  both  light  and  heat.  It  has  become  a 
recent  speculation  to  publish  uniform  and 
collected  editions  of  such  writers  as  Leibnitz 
Lessing,  &c,  whose  works  had  hitherto  ne- 
ver appeared  at  all  in  such  a  commodious 
shape,  or  had  been  unworthily  edited. 

The  translations  of  Plautus,  by  Moritz 
Rapp  alias  Jovial  is,  are  distinguished  for 
their  fidelity,  and  for  the  light  thrown  on  the 
comic  drama  of  the  ancients  by  the  prelimi- 
nary essay  of  the  learned  translator. 

Eighteen  hundred  Etruscan  Vase?,  pur- 
chased at  Rome  by  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
have  arrived  in  Munich,  and  are  intended  to 
be  placed  in  the  Pinacotheca,  in  situations 
designed  for  them  by  Klenze,  the  architect, 
and  accompanied  by  suitable  decorations. 

Professor  Drouke  and  M.  Von  Cassaulx, 
inspector  of  buildings  in  Coblentz,  have 
published  an  interesting  Memoir  on  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Matthias,  near  Kobern,  on  the 
Moselle,  and  intend  to  bestow  their  attention 
on  the  other  monuments  of  early  German 
architecture,  if  suitably  encouraged.  For 
this  purpose  they  have  published  the  prospec- 
tus of  a  society,  to  consist  of  200  members, 
each  to  pay  yearly  the  sum  of  five  dollars ; 
the  income  to  be  expended  in  the  publication 
of  500  copies  of  some  interesting  work,  got 
up,  as  to  the  plates,  in  the  style  of  Schmidt's 
work  on  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  in 
Trier,  and  in  size  and  paper  resembling 
Boisseree's  Gallery.  Of  these  200  are  to  be 
disposed  of  by  way  of  exchange  with  foreign 
dealers  in  works  of  art ;  100  will  be  given 
to  the  booksellers  to  counteract  rival  editions, 
and  the  remaining  200  will  be  given  away 
among  the  members,  who  will  also  receive  a 
copy  of  the  works  procured  in  exchange. 

Tubingen. — The  Life  of  Christ,  by  Strauss, 
has  reached  a  third  edition.  He  has  also 
published  a  series  of  answers  to  his  oppo- 
nents, of  which  the  numbers  published  con- 
tain :  1.  Answer  to  Dr.  Stendel ;  2.  Against 
Eschenmaier  and  Menzel ;  3.  Against  the 
"  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung,"  the'  'Jahr- 
biicher  fur  wissenschaftliche  Kritik,"  and 
the  "Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken." 

Dresden. — The  first  part  of  the  new  Edi- 
tion of  Winkelmann's  Works  is  at  last  pub- 
lished, and  contains  the  first  half  of  the 
Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Alterthums  ;  it  is 
beautifully  printed  in  royal  8vo.,  and  from 
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its  exceeding  cheapness  will  be  acceptable 
to  every  antiquarian. 

Greifswald. — Professor  Kosegarten  of  this 
place  is  engaged  on  a  Dictionary  of  the  Low- 
er Saxon  (niedersachsisch  or  plattdeutsch) 
language  of  modern  and  ancient  times, 
compiled  from  all  the  Glossaries  hitherto 
published,  from  the  archives,  and  the  pre- 
sent language  of  the  peasants  in  that  part  of 
Germany  formerly  called  Lower  Saxony. 
The  large  extent  of  country  in  the  North  of 
Germany  in  which  this  language  is  spoken, 
and  the  numerous  records  written  in  it  lately 
brought  to  light,  and  containing  the  best 
sources  for  information  respecting  the  history 
of  Northern  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
will  certainly  justify  the  publication  of  a 
larger  Lower  Saxon  Dictionary.  We  pos- 
sess already  several  excellent  dictionaries  of 
the  various  dialects  of  the  Lower  Saxon  lan- 
guage, as  the  Bremisch-Niedersachische, 
published  by  the  Bremen  Society  ;  the  Ham- 
bur  gisch-Niedersdchsische,  by  Rickey  ;  the 
OsnabriXcksche,  by  Strodtmann ;  the  Hol- 
steinische,  by  Schutze ;  and  the  Pommerschet 
by  Dahnert.  But  all  the  dialects  of  these 
various  districts  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
language,  and  deserve  to  be  united  in  one 
General  Lower  Saxon  Dictionary,  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  Dr.  Kosegarten  to  do  so. 
will 


New  Inventions  connected  with  the  Practice 
of  Art. 

The  Munchner  Jahrbucher  will  be  pub- 
lished four  times  a  year,  and  each  Part  will 
cost  from  seven  to  eight  shillings. 

Dr.  Huber,  professor  at  Marburg,  has 
nearly  ready  a  large  volume  on  the  two 
English  Universities.  We  understand  that, 
at  Paris,  Mr.  Longueville  Jones,  late  fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  is  prepar- 
ing a  work,  in  French,  on  the  same  subject, 
which  we  are  glad  to  see  attracting  so  much 
notice. 

The  attention  which  has  been  of  late  years 
paid  to  the  early  national  literature  in  Ger- 
many is  by  no  means  decreased.  Lachmann 
is,  as  we  understand,  at  work  on  a  new  and 
improved  edition  of  the  Niebelungen-Lied ; 
and  the  new  edition  of  Wackernagel's  Alt- 
deutsche  Lesebuch  is  very  much  improved 
and  enlarged. 

At  Basil,  a  volume  of  Old  English  Myste- 
ries and  Miracle  Plays  has  recently  been 
given  to  the  world. 


POLAND. 


The  Polish  Literary  Society  has  appointed 
be  nublij  n  4to.,  printed  a  commission  to  collect  the  original  docu- 

•  to  be 


The  work   . 

in  double  columns,  on  good  white  paper,  and  nients  for   Polish   history  which  are 
'will  be  issued  in  parts,  each  containing  about ;  found  in  foreign  archives  and  libraries 

Although  the  very  name  of  Poland  would 
fain  be  obliterated  from  the  sight  and  recol- 
lection of  the  living  by  the  Imperial  Master 


one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  the  first  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  spring  of  1839.  Persons 
subscribing  for  the  whole  work  will  have  it  at 
a  reduced  price. 


Munich. — A  new  periodical,  published  un-  lages,  and  on 
Mf  the  auspices  of  the  Royal   Academy  of  present  day  1 


of  all  the  Russias,  her  deeds  and  history  are 
too  deeply  engraven  on  the  records  of  past 
the  hearts  of  the  men  of  the 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Academy  of I  present  day,  to  be  thus  easily  obliterated; 
Arts,  in  this  town,  has  been  very  favourably  and  we  wouid  invjte  tne  scholars  and  the 
received  by  the  artists  and  the  public  gene- :  iearned  of  all  free  nations  to  speak  and  write 
rally.  In  is  entitled  "Munchner  Jahrbucher  of  her  as  stili  iivjng  :n  tnat  invincible  spirit 
fur  Heldende  Kunst,"  and  is  edited  by  Dr.  0f  nationality  which  sooner  or  later  must 
R.  Marzgraft.  Its  object  is  principally  to  j  triumph  over  the  worst  excesses  of  despot- 
bring  before  the  reader  a  correct  view  of  the  jsm 
state  of  art  at  the  present  moment,  particu- 
larly  in  Germany.  It  will  also  give  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  various  academies  and 
schools,  as  well  as  the  principal  artists  who 
may  be  considered  as  founders  or  supporters 
of  them.  The  following  is  the  plan  in  which 
the  contents  will  be  arranged  : — 

Contributions  towards  the  History  of  Na- 
tional Art  in  Germany. 

Contributions  towards  the  History  of  Arts 
and  Artists  in  Bavaria. 

Articles  on  the  newest  Discoveries  in  the 
Antiquarian  Knowledge  of  the  Monuments 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  History  and  description 
of  the  various  Museums  and  Galleries,  &c, 
Papers  on  the  Theory  of  Art.  Artistical  Litera- 
ture, or  Reviews  or  Notices  of  New  Works 
of  Art  and  relating  to  Art.  Artistical  Chro- 
nicle, or  notices  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
on  the  Progress  of  Art,  and  a  Notice  of  the 
principal  papers  in  the  Artistical  Journals  of 
other  countries;  Artistical  novelties  or  no- 
tices of  all  new  Engravings,  Lithographies, 
and  Wood  cuts,  as  well  as  descriptions  of  the 


RUSSIA. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  a  correspondent 
with  the  following  List  of  Books  and  Maps 
just  published  in  Russia,  and  which,  at  the 
present  time,  will  perhaps  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  the  English  reader. 
Abbildung  der  unter  dem  Kaiser  Nikolaus  I., 

gepragten  Medaillen,  Part  L,  folio,  11. 15s. 

Qd.  ' 
Carte  de  la  Partie  Europeenne  de  la  Russie, 

12  sheets  imp.  folio,  11.  5s. 
A  Special  Map  of  the  Government  Koliwan, 

corrected    after   the    New   Maps   in   the 

Archives  of   Barnaul,    12  Sheets  and    1 

Index  Map.  imp.  folio,  11.  7s. 
Map  of  Asia  Minor,  containing  the  Countries 

of  the  Kirgises,  Koralpacks,  Truchmans, 

and  Buchares,  10  sheets  imp.  folio.  11.  7s. 
Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Borodino,  fought  Aug. 

26,  1812,  imp.  folio.  11.  5s. 
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A  General  Map  of  Russia-in-Asia,  according 
to  the  latest  divisions,  3  sheets  imp.  folio, 
12s.  Qd. 
Map  of  Bessarabia,  the  Moldau,  Walachia, 
and  the  adjoining  countries,  21  sheets  imp. 
folio,  21.  10s. 
A  Military  and  Topographical  Map  of  the 
Crimea,  according  to  the  last  Survey,  by 
Major-General    Muchin,    10  sheets    imp. 
folio,  4Z.  7s. 
Map  of  the  Seat  of  War  between  the  Rus- 
sians   and    the    Persians,    2  sheets  imp. 
folio,  1/.  5s. 
A  Topographical   Map  of  the   Kingdom   of 
Poland,    in  34    sheets  imp.    folio,   1820, 
U.  7s. 
Map  of  Walachia,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumili, 

4  sheets  imp.  folio,  1/.  5s. 
A  Complete  Map  of  the  Empire  of  Russia, 
and     the    Neighbouring    Countries,     114 
sheets  imp.  folio,  121.  7s. 
A  General  Map  of  the  Regions  lying  between 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  1  sheet  imp. 
folio,  12s.  Qd. 
Map  of  a  Part  of  Russia  and  the  adjoining 
Kingdoms,     with     the    Military      Roads 
marked  down ;    published  under  the  su- 
perintendence      of       Lieutenant-general 
Schubert,    8  sheets  imp.    folio,   1828,   31. 
13s.  Qd. 
A  Topographical  Map  of  the  Government  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  engraved  and  published 
under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant- 
general    Schubert,    9  sheets    imp.    folio, 
1834,  4Z.  14s.  Qd. 
A  Special  Map  of  the  Western  Part  of  the 
Russian  Empire.     Engraved  and  publish- 
ed under  the  superintendence  of  Lieuten- 
ant-general   Schubert,  in  60  sheets   imp. 
folio.     Sheets  1  to  36  and  an  Index  sheet 
are  published,  price  201. 
Carte  de  la  Georgie  et  d'une  partie  de  la 
Perse,  par  le  General-major  Khaton,  imp. L 
folio,  1826,  It  5s. 
Kutorga,  Dr.  St.,  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  der 
organischen  Ueberreste    des  Kupfersand- 
steins  am  westlichen  Abhange  des  Urals, 
8vo.  lis.  Qd. 
Pausner,  Versuch  einer  deutlichen  Darstell- 
ung  der    Melhode  Distanzen   durch   den 
Schall  zu  bestimmen,  3s.  Qd. 
Valville  traite  sur  la  contre-pointe,  11.  3s.  Qd. 
Rouget,  Dictionnaire  portatif  de  L'lngenieur, 

2  vols.  15s. 
Struve,  Anwendung  des  Durchgangsinstru- 
ments  fur  die  geographische  Ortsbestim- 
rnung,  with  plates,  10s. 
Lettres  sur  les  offices  divins  de  l'englise 

d' Orient,  3s  Qd. 
Stockhardt,  Juristische  Propadeutik.  oder 
Vorschule  der  Rechtswissenschaft,  zum 
Behuf  akademischer  Vorlesungen,  10s. 
Schubert,  Anleitung  zu  der  Astronomischen 
Bestimmung  der  Lange  und  Breite.  Third 
edition,  10s. 


Reissig,  C.  von.  Der  Spiegel-Sextant,  with 

plates,  10s. 
Der  Reflections-Zirkel, 


10s. 


Der  muitiplicirende  Theodolit, 

mit  Anleitung  zu  seiner  Berichtigung, 
12s  Qd. 

Chorden-Tafeln,  fur  alle  Winkel  des  Quad- 
ranten,  10s. 

Helmersen,  G.  von,  Der  telezkische  See  und 
die  Teleuten  im  ostlichen  Altai,  6s  Qd. 

Kutorga,  S.  Dr.,  Beitrag  zur  Geognosie  und 

Palaontologie   Dorpats  und  seiner   nach- 

sten  Umgebung,  8vo.  with  7  plates,  10s  Qd. 

Zweiter  Beitrag  zur  Geognosie  und 


Palaontologie  Dorpats  und  seiner  nachsten 

Umgebung,  8vo.  12s  Qd. 
Scolopendrae  morsitantis  anatome,  4 

plates,  11. 
Gretsch,   N.,  Grundregeln   der   Russischen 

Grammatik,  aus  dem  Russischen  ubersetzt 

von  Oldekop,  6s  Qd. 
Gretsch,  Grammaire  raisonnee  de  la  langue 

Russe,  trad,  de  la  langue  Russe,  par  C  P. 

Reiff,  2  vols.  8vo.  11 10s. 
Horaninow,  P.,  Prima?  linese  systematis  na- 
turae, 8vo.  6s  Qd. 

Systema  Pharmycodynamicum  et 


Nomenclalura  Pharmacum  emendata,  8vo. 
5s  Qd. 

Amerikanka  w  Polsce.  Romans,  8vo.  15s. 

Beobachtungen  liber  die  Heilkrafte  der  Salz- 
quellen  zu  Staraja-Russa,  aus  dem  Rus- 
sischen, Is. 

Bawr,  Carte  de  la  Moldavie,  imp.  folio  21  9s. 

Coursier,  C,  Handbuch  der  Franzosischen, 
Deutschen  und  Russischen  Conversations- 
sprache,  5s. 

Egger's  Catalogue  of  Russian  Literature,  2s. 


INDIA. 


Mr.  Ricketts,  formerly  an  influential  per- 
son in  India,  is  preparing  a  large  and  exten- 
sive work  on  Indian  and  Egyptian  Art,  which 
it  is  expected  will  shortly  be  published  at 
Paris. 


GREECE. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Head  Master 
of  Harrow,  is  preparing  for  publication,  in 
Monthly  Parts,  a  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 
Historical  Work  on  Greece.  The  object  of 
the  Author  is  to  render  a  Topographical  De- 
scription of  the  country  a  medium  for  illus- 
trations derived  from  the  History,  Mytholo- 
gy, Antiquities,  and  Art  of  that  people. 

The  Engravings,  which  are  to  be -both  on 
Steel  and  on  Wood,  will  be  made  from  au- 
thentic sketches  recently  taken  on  the  spot, 
and  are  intended  to  represent  the  most  re- 
markable scenes  in  that  classic  land. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  WORKS 


PUBLISHED  ON  THE   CONTINENT, 


From  October  to  December,  1838,  inclusive. 


Theology  and  ecclesiastical  literature. 

Athanasia,  Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesammte  Pas- 
toraltheologie.  Herausgegeben  von  Ben- 
kerl  und  Dux.  Vol.  Vlll.  3  Parts.  8vo. 
Wurzbg.    7s. 

Augustini  S.  Aurel.  de  doctrina  Christiana 
libri  IV.  et  Enchiridion  ad  Laurentium  ed. 
Bruder.   Ed.  Stereot.     16mo.     Lips.    2s. 

Baur,  F.  C,  die  Christliche  Lehre  von  der 
Versohnung  in  ihrer  geschichtlichcn  En- 
twickelung.    8vo.     Tubing.     16s. 

Bergier,  Dictionnaire  de  theologie.  Nouvelle 
edition  augmente  d'un  plan  de  la  theologie. 
4  vols.  8vo.     Besan^n.    14s. 

Bibel,  Deutsche  Schul-flir  Israeliten,  heraus- 
gegeben  von  Dr.  Gotth.  Salomon.  Part  I. 
Die  5  Bucher  Mose.  Stereotypt  Ausg. 
8vo-    Altona.     2s  6d. 

Brenner,  System  der  katolischen  specula- 
tiven  Theologie.  Vol.  II.  Part  4,  contain- 
ing, Construction  der  katolischen  specu- 
lat.  Theologie.  P.  4. 8vo.  Regensbg.  4s  6d. 
Price  of  Vols.  I.  &  II.  Part  1—4.  11  14s. 

Calvini,  Joannis,  in  Librum  Geneseos  Com- 
mentarius  ;  ad  editionem  Amstelodam. 
exscrib.  curavit  E.  Hengstenberg.  2  Parts. 
8vo.  Maj.     Berolini.     10s  6d. 

Corpus  reformatorum,  ed.  Bretschneider. 
Vol.  V.  containing  Philip.  Melancthoni 
Opera.  4to.  Halis  Saxorum.  20s.  Vols. 
I.  to  V.  5Z. 

Eisenhardt,  H.  Runen — Versuch  einer  Ers- 
cheinnungslehre  des  Reichs,  veranlasst 
durch  die  StaatsbegrifFe  des  Herrn  Stahl 
und  Leo.  Mit  einem  Vorvvort  an  David 
Strauss  liber  d.  Grund  seiner  Venvechslung 
des  Heilandes.  mit  dem  Gemeinvvesen.  8vo. 
Halle.     Is  6d. 

Ewald,  H.,  Professor,  VVorte  an  Herrn  Klenze 
in  Hannover.    8vo.     Basel.     Is  6d. 

Fiirst,  Concordantise  Librorum  Veteris  Tes- 
tamenti  Sacrorum  Hebraicse  atque  Chal- 
daicae*.  Sect.  VII.  Ed.  Stereotypa,  sm. 
folio.    Lips.    7s. 


Gorres,  J.,  Die  Triarier :  H.  Leo,  Dr.  P. 
Marheinecke,  Dr.  K.  Bruno.  8vo.  Regensb. 
3s  6d. 

Handbuch,  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches,  zum 
Allen  Testament,  herausgegeben  von  T. 
Hitzig.  Vol.  I — Die  12  Kleinen  Propheten. 
8vo.     Leipzig.     7s. 

Harless,  Dr.  G.  C.  A.,  Zwolf  Predigten.  8vo. 
Erlang.    3s. 

Harms,  Dr.  C,  Das  Vater  Unser  in  eilf.  Pre- 
digten.   8vo.    Porr.  Kiel.    5s  6d. 

Jeremias,  Thranen  oder  Klagelieder,  edirt, 
erklart  und  metrisch  iibersetzl  von  L.Low- 
enstein.  8vo.  Frankf.  2s.  (Hebrew  and 
German.) 

Jung,  gen.  Stilling,  sammtl.  Schriften.  Sup- 
plement Band.  Christl.  Menschenfreund 
— Revolutionsgeist — die  grosse  Panacee — 
Schleuder  eines  Hirtenknaben,  &c.  8vo. 
Stuttg.     10s  6d. 

Kalkar,  die  biblische  Geschichte.  Vol.  I. 
Kiel.    7s  6d. 

Landauer,  M.  H.,  Wesen  und  Form  des  Pen- 
tateuchs.    8vo.     Stuttg.     Is. 

Leo,  Dr.  H.,  Hegelingen,  Actenstucke  und 
Belege,  &c.    8vo.     Halle.     Is. 

Libri  Symbolici  ecclesiae  catholicae.  Con- 
junct atque  notis,  prolegomenis  indici- 
busque  instructi  opera  et  studio  F.  G. 
Streitwolfet  R.  E.  Klener.  Tom.  I.  Pars 
2.     8vo.    Gotting.    3s.  Tom.  II.    9s. 

Luther's  Werke,23r.  Band,  containing  Kate- 
chetische  deutsche  Schriften,  von  Irrmis- 
cher.     Vol  3.    8vo.     Erlang.    2s  6d. 

Meletemata  theologica.  Ediderunt  Dr. 
Braun  und  Dr.  Elvenich.  8vo.  Han- 
over.   3s  6d. 

Missale  Romanum  ex  decreto  sacrosancti 
concilii  tridentini  restitutum,  sancti  Pii 
Papae  quinti  jussu  editum,  &c.  &c.  4to. 
Paris.     21  12s  6d. 

Miiller,  Julius,  die  Christliche  Lehre  von 
der  Siinde.  Eine  theologische  Unter- 
suchung.     8vo.    Breslau.     13s  6d. 

Offenbach,  J.,  Hagadah  oder  Erzahlung 
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von  Israels  Auszug  aus  Aegypten.  8vo. 
Koln.  3s.  Hebrew  text  and  German 
translation. 
Originis,  Opera  omnia.  Ediderunt  C.  et 
C.  V.  de  la  Rue,  denuo  recensuit,  emen- 
davit,  castigavit  C.  H.  E.  Lommatzch. 
Tom.  VIII,  containing  Originis  in  Gene- 
sin  Homiliae  et  fragmenta  Graeca  ex 
ejusdem  in  Exodum  Commentarius. 
Ex  Nov.  Edit.  Paris.  12mo.  Berolini.  8s. 

Reinke,  Laur.,  Exegesis  critica  in  Jesaiae, 
cap.  II.  2 — 4,  seu  de  gentium  conver- 
sione  in  Vet.  Test,  prsedicta  ejusque  ef- 
fectibus,  scripsit,  &c.    8vo.    Monast.   3s. 

Ribbeck,  Anselmi  Cantuariensis  doctrina 
de  sancto  spiritu. — Dissertatio  inaugu- 
ralis.    4to.    Beilin.    2s. 

Riickert,  Magazin  fur  Exegese  und  Theo- 
logie  des  neuen  Testaments.  Vol.  I. 
Part  1.     8vo.    Leipzig.     3s  6d. 

Salvador,  J.,  Jesus  Christ  et  sa  doctrine. 
Histoire  de  la  naissance  de  l'Eglise,  &c. 
2  vols.    18mo.    Bruxelles.    6s. 

Schleiermacher's  sammtliche  Werke.  3te 
Abthlg. — Zur  Philosophic  Vol.  II.  con- 
taining Philosophische  und  Vermischte 
Schriften.  8vo.  Berlin.  9s.  Fine  pa- 
per, 10s  6d.  Vellum  paper,  15s.  Vol,  I. 
will  be  published  in  the  Spring  of  1839. 

Schubert,  Dr.  G.  H.  von,  Altes  und  Neues 
aus  dem  Gebiet  der  innern  Seelenkunde. 
Vol.  III.     2nd  Edit.    8vo.     3s  6d. 

Staudenmaier,  Dr.  F.  A.,  Der  Geist  des 
Christenthums  dargestellt  in  den  heiligen 
Zeiten,  in  den  heiligen  Handlungen  und 
in  der  heiligen  Kunst.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Mayence.    8s  6d. 

Studien,  Theologische,  und  Kritiken.  In 
Verbindung  mit  Liicke,  Nitzsch  'und 
Gieseler,  herausgegeben  von  Ullmann 
und  Umbreit.  Hamburg.  1839.  12th 
Year.     4  parts.     24s. 

Tamburinus,  Prselectiones  de  ecelesia 
Christi  quas  habuit  in  academia  Tici- 
nensis.    2  partes.    8vo.     Lips.     10s. 

Tholuck,  A.,  Die  Glaubwiirdigkeit  der 
Evangelischen  Geschichte,  zugleich  eine 
Kritik  des  Lebens  Jesu  Von  Strauss. 
2d  Edition.     8vo.     Hamburg.     10s. 

Ullmann,  Dr.  C,  Historisch  oder  My- 
thisch  ?  Beitrage  zur  Beantwortung  der 
jetzigen  Lebensfrage  der  Theologie. 
8vo.     Hamb.    5s. 

Vent,  H.  R.  A.,  Homiletisches  Magazin 
iiber  die  Evangelischen  Texte  des  gan- 
z.  n  Jahres.    2  vols.  8vo.  15s. 

Wette,  de  Dr.  W.  M.  L.,  Kurzgefasstes 
Exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  Neuen 
Testament.  Vol.  I.  Part  1.  Ev.  Mat- 
thaeus.  2te  Auflage.  8vo.  Leipzig. 
4s  6d. 

LAW,  JURISPRUDENCE,  AND  STATISTICS. 

Alletz,  E.,  Die  neue  Democratie,  oder  die 
Sitten  und  die  Macht  der  Mittelklassen 
in  Frankreich.    8vo.    Carlsruhe.    7s  6d. 

Corpus  juris  canonici  edidit  Aem.  Ludw. 
Richter.  Fasc  IX  to  XI.  4to.  Lips.   25s. 

Dictionnaire    universelle    du  Commerce, 


par  une  Societe,  &c.    15ieme  liv.    4to. 

Is  6d. 
Dirksen,  Manuale  latinitatis  fontium  juris 

civilis  Romanorum,  &c.    Fasc.  VI.    4to. 

maj.     Berol.     5s. 
Kappler,  Fr.,  Handbuch  der  Literatur  des 

Criminalrechts  und   dessen  philosophi- 

schen  und  meclizinischen  Hulfswissen- 

schaften,  fur  Rechtsgelehrte,  &c.    Part 

I.    8vo.    Stuttg.    9s. 
Kongl.    Krigs-Wetenskaps     Academiens 

Handlingar  och  Troskrift.     Ar.   1838. 

7  Hefdet.    8vo. 
Lehrbuch    des    Handelsrechts    von    A. 

Schiebe.    Parts  6, 7.    6s.    (Price  for  the 

whole,  21s.) 
Mittermaier,  Dr.  C.  J.  A.,  Der  gemeine 

deutsche  biirgerliche  Process,  &c.     ler 

Beitrag.    3te  Auflage.    8vo.    Bonn.    6s. 
Miihlenbruch,  C.  F.,  Doctrina  pandectarum. 

Scholarum  in  usum.    Vol  I.  continens 

hujus   doctrinae   partem   generalem  et 

specialis  partis  librum  priorem.    Ed.  IV. 

8vo.    Halis.  Sax.     Subscription  for  3 

vols.  20s. 
Miiller,  A.,  Febronius  der  neue,  oder  Grund- 

lagen  fur    die    Reformangelegenheiten 

&c.    7s. 
Question,  la,  de  la,  dette  hollandaise  mise 

a  la  portee  des  enfans,  2me  ed.     8vo. 

Bruxelles.     Is  6d. 
Schmitthener,  K.,  Ueber  d.  Recht  der  Re- 

genten  in  Kirchlichen  Angelegenheiten. 

8vo.     Berlin.    6s. 
Staatslexicon,    oder    Encyclopaedic    der 

Staatswissenschaft,   von    Rotteck  und 

Welker.    Vol  VI.  Part  5.    8vo.    Altona. 

2s  6d. 
Vuy,  C.  F.,  de  originibus  et  natura  juris 

emphyteutici  Romancrum.    8vo.     Hei- 
delberg.   4s. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE. 

Baconi  Franc  de  Verulamio,  summi  An- 
gliae  Cancellarii,  Novum  Organum.  Opus 
diu  integris  suis  partibus  desideratum. 
In  usum  Juvent.  Acad.  2  Partes.  8vo. 
Lipz.     8s. 

Bacon's,  Franz,  Baron  Verulam,  &c. 
Buch  von  der  Weisheit  der  Alten,  aus 
dem  Lat.  iibers,  von  J.  SchiefFer.  12mo. 
Cologne.     3s  6d. 

Denkschriften  und  Briefe  zur  Charakter- 
istik  der  Welt  und  Literatur.  Vol.  II. 
8vo.  Berlin.  8s.  (The  editor  is  Dr. 
Dorow.) 

Diez,  C  A.,  der  Selbstmord  seine  Ursachen 
und  Arten,  vom  Standpunkte  der  Psy- 
chologic und  Erfahrung  dargestellt.  8vo. 
Tubingen.    8s  6d. 

Fichte,  J.  G.,  de  la  Destination  du  Savant 
et  de  1'Homme  de  Lettres.  Traduit  de 
l'Allemande  par  M.  Nicolas.  8vo.  Pa- 
ris.   2s. 

Haneran,  V.  de,  Manuel  biblique,  ou  guide 
du  lccteur  de  la  Bible,  k  1'usage  des  Chre- 
tiens de  toutes  les  confessions.  2  vols. 
8vo.     Bruxelles.    7s. 

Histoire  Litteraire  de  France.   Tom.  XIX. 
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Suite  du  13me  Siecle.  Annees  1256—1285. 
4to.     Paris.     11 4s. 

Historia  philosophise  graeco-romanse  ex 
fontium  Locis  contesta.  Locos  college- 
runt,  disposuerunt,  notis  auxerunt  H. 
Ritter,  L.  Preller.  Edidit  L.  Preller. 
8vo.     Kamb.     12s  6d.     Vellum  pap.  16s. 

Krauss,  Fernere  Nachtrage  zu  L.  A.  Krauss 
Kritisch-Entymologischen  Lexicon.  2s. 
Heft.    8vo.     Gotting.    2s  6d. 

Kiinzel,  3  Biicher  der  deutschenProsa  von 
Ulphilas  bis  an  die  Gegenwart.  3  vols. 
8vo.     11  2s  6d. 

Maffei,  Giuseppe,  Storia  della  letteratura 
italiana  dall'  origine  della  ling,  sino  <*il 
nostro  Giorni.  6  vols.  18mo.  Napoli. 
6s  6d. 

Mallet,  C,  Etudes  philosophiques.  Tom. 
II.     8vo.    7s  6d. 

Polemonis  Perisegetae  fragmenta  collegit, 
digessit,  notis  auxit  L.  Preller.  Acce- 
dunt  de  Polemonis  vita  et  scriptis  et  de 
historia  atque  arte  Periegetarum  com- 
mentationes.    8vo.    Lips.    4s  6d. 

duerard,  J.  M.,  La  France  Litteraire,  &c. 
&c  Tome  IV.  Liv.  1.  (Sea.  to  Tac.) 
8vo.    Paris.    8s.     On  large  paper,  16s. 

Repertorium  bibliographicum,  in  quo  libri 
omnes  ab  arte  typographica  inventa  us- 
que ad  annum  MD.  Opera  Lud.  Hain. 
Vol.11.    Part  II.    8vo.    Stuttg.    1Z  2s  6d. 

Rotscher,  Abhandlungen  zur  Philosoph. 
und  Kunst.  Vol.  II. — Die  Wahlver- 
wandtschaften  von  Goethe. 

Swenska  Lakare — Sallskapets  ny  a  Hand- 
ling ar  2draBundet.  Svo.  Stockholm.  6s. 

MATHEMATICS   AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Annuaire  pour  Pan  1838,  presente  auRoi, 
par  le  Bureau  de  Longitude.    3s  6d. 

Bernard,  C  A.,  Die  Functionem  des  elec- 
trischen  Fluidmus  vorziiglich  in  Hinsicht 
des  menschlichen  Korpers  im  gesunden 
und  kranken  Zustande.  8vo-  Vienna. 
2s. 

Breymann,  D.,  Neue  anatylische  Ableitung 
der  wichtigsten  Formeln  der  Geometrie 
und  ebenen  Trigonometrie,  mit  1  Kupfer 
Vienna.  2s.  6d. 

Connaissance  des  temps  ou  des  mouve- 
mens  celestes  pour  Pan  1841.  8vo.  Pa- 
ris.   5s. 

Jahn,  G.  A.,  Tabulae  Logarithmorum,  notis 
decimalibus,  &c  &c.  2  vols.  4to.  Lips. 
18s. 

Livre  de  l'Arpenteur-Geometre,  guide  pra- 
tique de  l'Arpentage  et  du  lever  des 
Plans;  par  Place  et  Foucard.  lSmo. 
Paris.     2s. 

Montemont,  A.,  Lettres  sur  l'Astronomie. 
3me  edition.    2  vols.  Svo.    Paris.  10s. 

MEDICAL      AND       NATURAL       SCIENCES,      PAYSICS 
AND    CHEMISTRY. 

Abbildung  und  Beschreibung  der  in  Deu- 
g;tschland  wachsenden  Giftgewachse,  von 
Brandt,  Phoebus  und  Ratzeburg.  2te 
Abthlg.-Kryptogamae,  von  Phoebus. 
Large  4to.  Berlin.  15s.  Part  I.,  pub- 
lished in  1834,  price  21  7s  6d. 


Annalen  der  Staatsarzneikunde,  heraus- 
geg.  von  Dr.  Schneider,  Schiirmeyer 
und  Hergt.  Vol.  III.  2  Nos.  8vo.  Tu- 
bing.   16s. 

Baumgarten,  T.  E.,  Chirurg.  Almanach 
fiir  das  Jahr  1838.     8vo.  Oshrove.  3s. 

Bericht  der  Anatomischen  Anstalt  zu  Ko- 
nigsberg.  9er  Bericht,  von  H.  Rathge. 
Mit  einem  Beitrag  zur  Anatomie  des 
Affen  von  Burdach.  8vo.  Konigsberg. 
3s  6d. 

Blasius,  Dr.  E.,  Schragschnitt,  eine  neue 
Amputationsmethode.  4to.  with  plates. 
Berlin.     5s. 

Bock,  Handbuch  der  Anatomie  des  Men- 
schen.    2vols.8vo.     Leipzig.     18s. 

Burdach,  K.  F.,  Die  Physiologic  als  Erfah- 
rungs  wissenschaft.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  Leip- 
zig.    11  Is. 

Candolle,  A.  P.  de,  Statistique  de  lafamille 
des  composees.    4to.  Paris.  5s. 

Conchylien  Cabinet  von  Martini  und 
Chemnitz.  Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  Nos.  3,  4. 
4to.  Nunb.  18s. 

Encyclopadie  der  Staatsarzneikunde, 
&c. ;  herausgegeben  von  G.  F.  Most.  Vol. 

I.  Part  V.  Svo.    Leipzig.  8s  6d. 
Fischer,   Abbildung,    &c.    als    Suppl.   zu 

Treitschke  und  Hiibner's  europaeischen 

Schmetterlingen.    Part    X.   4to.   Leipz. 

7s  6d. 
Gaea  Norvegica.   Von   mehreren  Verfas- 

sern.    Herausgegeb.  von  B.  M.  Keilhan. 

Heft  I.     (With  4  coloured  plates,  in  folio 

and  4to.)  Folio.  Christiania.  11  10s. 
Griesebach,  Genera  et  Species  gentianeo- 

rum,  &c.  8vo.    Stuttg.  9s. 
Geiger,  Handbuch  der  Pharmacie.    Part 

VI.  8vo.  Heidelberg.  4s  6d. 
Genera  Nova,  ac  .Species  plantarum,  auc- 

toribus  Eduardo  Poeppig  et  Steph.  End- 

licher.     Tom.  II.  Dec.  Ill  to  VIII.  Folio. 

Lips.  3Z. 
Grabau,  Chemisch-Physiologisches  System 

der  Pharmakodynamik,    &c.  &c    Vol. 

II.  Part  II.  8vo.  Kiel.  10s  6d. 

Grube,  Dr.  A.  E.,  Zur  Anatomie  und  Phy- 

siologie  der  Kiemenwiirmer,  mit  2  Kup- 

fern.  4to.  maj.  Konigs.  7s  6d. 
Heer,  O.,  Fauna  Coleopterorum  Helvetica, 

Part.  I.  Fasc.  I.  12mo.  Turici.    4s. 
Hendriksz,  W.    Dr.,   Descriptio    historica 

atque  critica  variarum  uteri  prolapsum 

curandi  methodorum.    4  maj.  Berlin.  4s 

6d. 
Marlinus,  Saint-Ange,  Circuitus  sanguinis 

in  foetu  humano  et  in  animalibus  verte- 

bratis.    Acced.  Tab.  8vo.  Berolini.  17s. 
Meissner,  Plantarum  Vascularium  genera 

eorumque  characteres,  &c.  Fasc.  V.  Fo- 

liofmaj.  Lips.  9s. 

— "- — ,  P.  T.,  Neues  System  der  Chemie. 

Vol.  III.  Chemie  der  organischen  Natur. 

18s.  (complete  in  3  vols.)  8vo.  Vienna. 

Price  21 18s  6d. 
Meyen,  F.  T.  F.,  Jahresbericht  iiberdieRe- 

sultate   der  Arbeiten  im  Felde  der  phy- 

siologischen  Botanik   vom   Jahre  1837. 

8vo.  Berlin.  6s  6d. 
Naumann,    Naturgeschichte     der     Vogel 
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Deutschland's.  Vol.  IX.  With  28  coloured 
plates.  8vo.  Leipzig.  U. 

Nees  v.  Esenbeck,  Naturgeschichte  der 
Europaischen  Lebermoose,  &c.  4ter.  Bd. 
12mo.  Bresl.  9s. 

Noodt  das  Osteodom  und  seine  Anwend- 
ung.  2te  Ausg.  4to.  Munich.  5s. 

Reichardt,  Dr.  C.  B.,  Vergleichende  Ent- 
wickelungsgeschichte  des  Kopfes  der 
nakten  Amphibien,  &c.  Plates.  4to.  K6- 
nigsb.  \l. 

Reichenbach,  Iconographia  botanica. 
Cent.  XIIL  Icones  florae  germanicae. 
Cent.  III.  Dec.  I  &  II.  4to  maj.  19  Plates. 
Lips.  8s  6d,  coloured,  15s. 

Rigler,L.,  Ueber  die  Wuthkrankheiten  des 
Menschen.  8vo.  Vienna,  2s  6d. 

Rohm,  Jos.,  Ueber  die  Skrofeln  am  Auge. 
8vo.  Vienna.  3s  6d. 

Rossmasler,  Prof.  E.  A.,  Iconographie  der 
Land-und  Siis-wasser  Mollusken.  Part 
VII.  &  VIII.  With  10  Plates.  4to.  Dres- 
den. 9s,  coloured  copies,  18s. 

Runge,  Technische  Chemie  der  niitzlich- 
sten  Metalle  f.  Jedermann.  Vol.  I.  8vo. 
Berlin,  13s  6d. 

Rusiaceen  Bohmens,  mit  Einschlass  der 
Farberrothe  (Rubia  tinctor,  L.)  von  Ber- 
thold  &  Opiz.    8vo.  Prag.  2s. 

Simon,  Dr.  Fr.,  Die  Frauenmilch  nach 
ihren  chemischen  und  physiologischen 
Verhalten  dargestellt.    8vo.  Berlin.  3s. 

Skandinaviens  fiskar  malade  efter  Lef- 
wande  Exemplar  och  Ritade  pa  Sten  af 
W.  von.  Wright,  med  text  af  B.  Tr.  Fries 
och  Eclkstrom.  Heftet  V.  With  7  Plates. 
4to.  Stockholm.    8s,  coloured  15s. 

Sorani  Ephesii  de  arte  obstetricia  morbis- 
que  mulierum  quae  supersunt.  Exapo- 
grapho  F.  R.  Dietz.  8vo.  Regimont.   15s. 

Sternberg,  Graf  Kaspar,  Versuch  einer 
Geognost-botan.  Darstellung  der  Flora 
der  Vorwelt.  7s  &  8s  Heft.  Folio,  with 
37  coloured  Plates.  Prague,  1838.    4Z. 

Treviranus,  Physiologie  der  Gewachs  e 
Vol.  II.  Part  I.  8vo.  Bonn.  9s.  Vol.  I; 
1835,  13s  6d. 

Vandermaelen,  J.  F.,  Miscellanea  botanica, 
contenant  la  description  et  1'iconogra- 
phia  des  plantes  les  plus  interessantes 
des  differentes  contrees  du  globe,  sous 
le  rapport  de  l'utilite  et  de  l'agrement. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.    Bruxelles.    11  16s. 

Verzeichniss  der  Conchylien  des  Herrn 
Anton  in  Halle.    4to.    Halle.    6s  6d. 

Wenzel,  Dr.  Karl,  Handlexicon  oder  En- 
cyclopedic der  gesammten  Staarsartzii- 
chen  Praxis.  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  8vo.  Erlang. 
2s  6d. 

Zeitschriftfiir  die  Entomologie,herausgeg. 
von.  E.  F.  Germar.  Vol.  I.  Part  I,  with  2 
Plates.  8vo.  Leipzig.  Subscription  per 
Vol.  of  2  Parts,  12s. 

HISTORY,    BIOGRAPHY,    VOYAGES,    TRAVELS,    &C. 

Abrantes,  Memoires  sur  la  Restauration,  ou 
Souvenirs  historiques  sur  cette  epoque, 
la  Revolution  de  1830,  &c.  6  Vols.  8vo. 
Paris.    7s  6d  each. 

VOL.  XXII.  31 


Annali  del  Mondo.  Fasc.  32,  33.  8vo.  Ve- 
nezia.    Each  2s. 

Ascargorta,  Compendio  de  la  historia  de 
Espana.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Beaumarchai?,  von  August  Lewald.  8vo. 
Stuttg.  lis  6d.  Coniains  the  Life  of 
Beumarchais  and  his  Plays,  Eugenie, 
Barber  of  Seville,  and  Marriage  of  Fi- 
garo, in  German. 

Bechstein,  L.,  Sagenschatz  und  die  Sagen- 
kreise  des  Thiiringer  W  aides,  &c.  Vol. 
IV.  8vo.  Hildb.  5s  6d. 

Berghaus,  H.,  Physikalischer  Atlas.  Part 
II.  5  plates,  fol.  and  text.     Gotha.    10s. 

Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom  von  Platner 
und  Bunsen.  Vol.  III.  Part.  II.  8vo.  and 
plates  in  folio.     Stuttgart.    21s. 

Bibliotheca  scelta  di  opere  italiane  antichi 
e  moderne.  Vol.  371,  372.  Guicciardini 
Istoria  d'ltalia.  Vol.  II.  III.    16o.  Milan. 

Bonop,  Baron  de,  les  Medailles  Gallogaeli- 
ques,  Description  de  la  Trouvaille  de 
l'Isle  de  Jersey,avec  32  planches.  4to.  Ha- 
nover. 21s. 

Chateaubrhnd,  (Euvres.  Tom.  III.  Itine- 
raire  de  Paris  a  Jerusal.  Voyage  en  Italic 
8vo.    Paris.    8s 

Chronik  der  Konigl.  Haupt  und  Residenz 
Stadt,  Berlin.  No.  II.  to  IV.  4to.  With 
plates.    6s 

Cieszkowski,  Prolegomene  zur  Historioso- 
phie.     8vo.    Berlin.     3s  6d 

Donaufarth,  Pittoresque,  von  Ulm  bis  Con- 
stantinopel.    With  map.  12°.  Vienna,  4s 

Drumann.  W.,  Geschichte  Roms.  Vol.  IV. 
8vo.  Konigsberg.  13s  6d  Vol.  I.  to  IV. 
21  16s  Id. 

Gaimard,  Voyage  en  Islande  et  en  Groen- 
lande,  execute  pendant  les  annees  1835  et 
1836,  sur  la  Corvette,  la  Recherche.  &c. 
Livraison  liere,  8vo.  with  Atlas,  14s 

Histoire  parlementaire  de  la  revolution 
Fran§aise,  depuis  1789,  jusqu'en  1815,  par 
T.  J.  B.  Buchez  et  P.  C  Roux  Lavergne. 
Vol.  XL.  which  completes  the  work.  8vo. 
Paris.    4s 

Jahrbiicher  des  deutschen  Reichs  unter  dem 
Sachsischen  Hause,  harausgegeben  von 
Leopold  Ranke.  Vol  I.  Part  2.  containing 
Konig  Oto.  I.    8vo.    Berlin.    3s 

Lassen,  Chr.,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Griechis- 
chenund  Indoskythischen  Konige  in  Bak- 
trien,Kabul  und  Indien,  durch  Entzifferung 
der  Altkabulischen  Legenden  auf  ihren 
Miizen.    Bonn.    12s 

Lewald,  Aug.,  Tirol  vom  Glockner  zum 
Orteles  und  vom  Garda  bis  Bodensee.  2nd. 
impr.  Ed.  Plates  and  Map.  8vo.  Munich, 
bound,  I3s  6d 

Lichnovvsky,  Geschichte  des  Hauses  Habs- 
burg.  Vol.  III.  Geschichte  des  Sonne 
Konig  Albrechts  nach  seinem  Tode.  8vo. 
Vienna,  17s 

Possart,  Prof.,  Dr.,  Das  Furstenthum  Serbien 
seine  Bewohner,  deren  Sitten  und  Ge- 
brauche.  2te.  Ahthlg.  Containing  Leben 
des  Fiirsten  Milosch  und  seine  Kriege, 
with  Plates  and  Maps.  12mo.  Stuttg. 
6s.    Vol.  1. 1837.  12mo.  Darmstadt.  4s  6d 
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Riccardi,  A.  Flagelli  di  Dio,  saggio  storico. 

12mo.     Milan. 
Roon,  A.,  von,  Grundzuge  der   Erd-Vblker- 

und    Staatenkunde — Leitfaden,    &c.     mit 

Vorvvort  von  Karl  Ritter.     8vo.     Berlin. 

2nd  edit.     12s 
Rotteck,     Dr.   Carl,     Allgemeine    Weltge- 

schichte   fur  alle   Stande.    4te    Auflage. 

Vol.   I.    8vo.     Stuttg.    Subscription  for 

6  Vols.  12s 
Steinbiichel,    Neuste    Dampfschiffarth   von 

Wein  nneh   Trapezunt,  oder  die  grosse 

Donaustrasse  zu  einem  der  reichsten  Ur- 

sitze   des  asiatischen    Welthandels.  8vo. 

Vienna.  3s 
Taschenbuch,  Historisches,  herausgegeben 

von  Fr.  von   Raumer.     lOter  Jahrgang. 

12mo.  Leipzig.     1839.     10s 
Thierry,  Aug.,  CEuvres. — Histoire  de  la  Con- 

quete  d'Angleterre  par  ies  Normans.  Dix 

ans  d'etude   historique — leltres  sur  l'his- 

toire    de    France.     I.   Vol.     Royal    8vo. 

Bruxelles.     !6s 
Voyages,   relations  et  memoires  originaux, 

pour  servir  &  l'histoire  de  la  decouverte 

de  TAmerique,   publies   par   H.  Ternaux 

Campans.     Paris.     1818. 

Tome    VII.      Relation    et  Naufrage 

d'Alvar  Nunez  Cabeca  di  Vica. — Vala- 
dol.     1555.    9s 

VIII.   Cruautcs  horribles  des  con- 


querants  du  Mexique.     10s 

IX.  Relat.    du  Voyage    de   Cibola 


entreprit  in  1540.     12s. 

X.  Recueil  de  pieces  relatives  a.  la 


conquete  du  Mex:que.     8vo.     14s 
Vols.  I.  to  VII.     45*. 


BELLES-LETTRES,    NOVELS,  POETRY,  THE   DRAMA. 

Album  topagrafico-pittorico  del  Lago  di 
Coma.  Con  43  tavole  compres  si  frontis- 
picio.     Oblong.  4to.  Milan. 

Almanncco  slatistico  bolognese  per  l'anno 
1839,  dedicato  alle  donne  gentili  Anno  IX. 
16mo.     Bologna. 

Almanach  de  Gotha  pour  l'annee  1839. 
76ieme  Annee.  l6mo,  with  plates,  &c. 
bound.    Gotha.     5s. 

Altar,  derChristl.  archaeolog.  und  Statist, 
dargestellt,  fur  Architect.  &c.  von  Carl 
HeidelofF,  with  11  plates  folio.  Nornherg. 
7s  6d 

Balzac,  La  Femme  superieure — la  Maison 
Nuzingen — la  Torpille.    2  vols.  Svo.  15s 

Bibliotheca  Castellana  publicado  por  A. 
Keller,  J.  C  Possart.  Tom.  I.  containing 
"El  Conte  Lucanor  compuesta  par  Don 
Juan  Manuel,  publicado  por  A.  Keller." 
8vo.    Stuttg.    4s  6d 

Bibliotheca  portatil  espanol,  i  Colleccion  de 
los  mejores  poesias,  novellas,  dramas,  &c. 
Tomo  I.  Num  l°.Brunsvico.    2s  6d 

Blumenhagen,  Gesamelte  Werke.  6r. 
Band.  18mo.     Stultgt.    3s  6d 

Brause.  \V.,  Julianus  Apostata.  Ein  Dra- 
mat.  Gedicht.    12  mo.     Freiburg.    6s 

Briefe  an  und  von  J.  H.  Merk,  mit  Facsimi- 
len  der  Handschriften  von  Goethe,  Her- 
der, Wieland,  &c.  8vo.  Darmstadt.  6s  6d 


Cyanen   Taschenbuch  ftir    1839.      Vienna. 

12s     Silk,    20s 
Dante,  Alighieri.    La  divina  commedia,  col 

comento  di  P.  Venturi.     3  Vols.     12mo. 

Firenze 
Duller,  Erzahlungen.     2  Vols.  Svo.    Frank/, 

12s  6d 
Diinnermann,     K.,     Miinchhausen.       Eine 

Geschichte   in   Arabesken.    Vol.   I.  Svo. 

Dusseldurf.     10s  6d 
Eitner,  K.,   Der  Moderne  Lazarus.     Zeit- 

Novelle.    8vo.  Leipzig.    9s 
Fremy,  A.,   Les   Roues  de   Paris.    2  Vols. 

8vo.     Paris.     15s 
Guerin,  E.  L.,la  Princesse  Lamballe  et  Mad. 

de  Polignac.    2  Vols.  Svo.     Paris.     15s 
Gutzkow,  K.,  Blasedow  und  seine  Sohne. 

Komischer  Roman.  3  Vols.  8vo.  Stuttgart. 

27s 
Haus  und  Kindermahrchen  herausgegeben 

von  Emil  Frohlich.    So.  Eiiangen.  Is  6d. 

With  contributions  ofRiickert  und  Forster. 
Habel's  Allemannische  Gedichte,  7te  Auflage . 

18mo.    Aarav9    3s    Edition   with   plates 

4s  6d 
Immergriin,   Taschenbuch  iiir   1839.     16o. 

Vienna.     14s 
Kugler,  Dr.  F.,  Beschreibung    der    Kuns- 

tschatze  in  Berlin  und  Potsdamm.     8vo. 

Berlin. 

Vol.  I.  containing  GemaldeGallerie 

des  Museums  zu  Berlin.    5s 

Vol.  II. Kunst.  Sammlg.  in  der 

Konigl.     Kunstkammer  zu  Berlin.    5s 
Lafontaine,  J.  de,  CEuvres  completes,  avec 

des  notes,  et  une  nouvelle  notice  sur  sa  vie 

par  C.  A.  Walckenaer.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris. 

6s  6d 
Langbein,  Sammtliche  Gedichte,  in  5  vols. 

2nd  edit.     16s 
Lessing's  Sammtliche  Schiiften.    Vol.   III. 

8vo.     Berlin. 
Leidtz,  F.,  Apres  le  couvre-feu.    2  vols.  18o. 

Bruxelles.    6s 
Mauri  Achilli  Caterina   Medici  di   BrGno ; 

romanzo  storico.     3  vols.     18o'.  Napoli. 
Merlin,  Comtesse,  Les  loisirs  d'une  Femme. 

du  Monde.    2  vols.  8vo.    15s 
Munchner  Jahrbiicher  fur  bildende  Kunst, 

herausgegeben  von   Dr.  Rud,  Marggraff. 

Part  I.    8vo.    Leipz.    8s 
Mundt.  Th.,   Der  Delphin,  1839.    Ein  Al- 
manach.    12o.    Altona.    7s  6d 
Musenalmanach,  Deutscher,  fur  d.  Jhr.  1839 

herausgegeb.    v.    Chamisso    und   Gaudy 

Leipz.     19o.    7s  6d 
Niebelungenlied,  das,   ubersefzt    von    Karl 

Simrock.    2te  Aufl.  12o.   Bonn.    5s  6d 
Opere  dei  grandi  concordipremiatedall'  i.  r. 

academia  di  belle  arti  in  Milano  e  pub- 

blicate    per  cura   dell'  architetto  Giulio 

Alnisetti.    Fasc.  XXII.     Con  12  tavole,  in 

folio.  Milan.     15s 
Paronama  der  Donau  von  Linz  bis  Wien  in 

Vogel perspective,  gez.  von   K.   A.   Elden 

von  Lilienbruns. 
Pinacoteca  Trivigiana.     Fasc.  XI  to  XIII. 

con  6  tavole.  In  foglio  gr.  Treviso.   each 

part.  3s  6d 


1839. 


published  on  the  Continent. 
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Rellstab,  L.,  Sommerfriichte,  gesammelte  Er- 
zahlungen.  2 vols.     8vo.  Leipz.     13s  6d 

Sand,  G.,  l'Uscoque.     18o.     Bruxelles.     3s 

Sand,  G.  Simon.    8vo.     Paris.    6s. 

Schiller's  Werke.  12  vols.  16mo.  Stuttgt. 
2ls. 

Schilling's,  G.,  Sammtl  Schriften.  Vols. 
LXVtoLXXllI.  l6mo.  Dresden.  Sub- 
scription  for  Vols.  LXI.  to  LXX.  16s:  sep- 
arately, 22s.  6d.;  Vols.  LXXI.  to  LXX.  the 
same  price. 

Schoppe,  Amal.,  Die  Rache,  oder  der  Leine- 
weber  von  Segovia.   Roman.    2  vols.  16s. 

Schubert,  Dr.  G.  H.  von,  Reise  in  das  Mor- 
genland  in  den  Jahren  1836  und  1837. 
Vol.1.  8vo.  Erlangen.  10s.  6d.  To  be 
completed  in  3  vols. 

Taschenbuch,  Rheinisches,  auf  das  Jahr 
1839.  Herausgegeb.  von  Dr.  Adrian. 
16mo.     Frankfurt.     10s. 

Tesoro  del  Teatro  espanol,  desde  sa  origen 
hasta  nuestros  dias;  arreglada  y  dividida 
en  cuatro  partes.  2  vols.  8vo.  portraits ; 
each  Vol.  10s. 

Tromlitz,  A.  von,  Vielliebchen :  Taschen- 
buch fur  1839.    12mo.     Leipz.     12s. 

Urania.  Taschenbuch  fur  1839.  8vo.  Leip- 
zig.   8s. 

Werner,  C,  Inez.    2  vols.   8vo.    Paris.    15s. 

Zschokke,  Ausgewahlte  Novellen  und  Dich- 
tungen.     16  vols.    4th  ed.    18mo.     24s. 

CLASSICAL    LITERATURE    AND   PHILOLOGY. 

Agrellii  Appendicula  II.  ad  Supplementa 
sua  syntaxeos  Syriacae.  8vo.  Gryphisw. 
Is.  6d. 

Andocides,  ed.  J.  G.  Baiterus  et  H.  Sauppe. 
16mo.    Turici.     Is.  6d. 

Antiphon,  ed.  Baiterus  et  Sauppe.  l6mo. 
Turici.     Is.  6d. 

Aristophanis  Comcediae  et  perditarum  frag- 
menta,  ex  nova  recensione  Guilem.  Din- 
dorf,  accedunt  Menandri  et  Philemon  is 
fragmenta,  Graec.  et  Lat.  cum  indicibus. 
Part  I.  royal  8vo.     Paris.    9s. 

Aristophanis  Comcediae  quae  *upersunt,  ed. 
F.  V.  Fritzsche.  Vol.  I.  containing  Thes- 
mophoriazusce.     8vo.     Lips.     16s. 

Aristophanes'  Werke,  ubersetzt  von  Droy- 
sen.  Vol.  III.  Complete  in  3  Vols.  8vo. 
Berlin.    27s. 

Astius,  Lexicon  Platonicum,  sive  vocum  pla- 
tonicarum  Index,  condidit,  &c'.  3  Vols. 
8vo.     Lips.    21. 7s.  6d. 

Bazin,  M.  aine,  Theatre  Chinois,  ou  Choix 
de  pieces  de  theatre  composees  sous  les 
empereurs  mongols,  traduites  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois  sur  le  texte  original,  precedees 
d'une  introduction  et  accompagnees  de 
notes.     8vo.     Paris.    7s.  6d. 

Boniface,  A.,  Grammaire  francaise  metho- 
dique  et  raisonnee.    5th  edition.    3s. 

Cicero  de  Officiis,  editionern  a  Heusingero, 
edidit  C  F.  Zumptius.  8vo.  maj.  Bruns. 
16s. 

Corpus  Script.  Byzant.  historise,  &c.  Geor- 
gius  Phrantzes,  Joannes  Cannames,  et  Jo- 
annes Anagnostes,  ex  recens.  J.  Bekkeri. 
8vo.  Bonn.  14s.  6d-  Fiue  pa-  18s.  6d. 
Vellum  paper  22s.  6d. 


Demosthenes,  Oratio  de  Corona,  cum  prae- 
lect.  recensuitE.  C.  F.  Wunderlich.  Edi- 
tio  IV.     8vo.    Getting.     3 

Euripides,  Tragcediac,  recens.  Gottfr.  Herr- 
mann. Vol.  II.  Part  II— Andromucha.  8vo. 
Lips.    3s.  6d. 

Vol. 


ill.  Part  III— Cyclops. 
Fuchs,  A.,  Questionesdelibris  Xenophonteis 

de  republica  Lacedaemoniorum  et  de  re- 

publica  Atheniensium.     8vo.    Lips.    2s. 
Glaeser,  J.  Dr.,  Grammatik  der  Hebraeis- 

chen  Sprache.    2nd  Edit.  8vo.    Regensb. 

2s.  6d. 
Grotefend,    Rudimenta    linguae    umbricae. 

Part  VIII. — Iguvinas  tabulas  nondum  ex- 

plicatas  complectens.    4to.    Hanover.   Is. 

6d. 
Hausmann,  J.   F.  L.,  Commentatio  de  usu 

experientiarum  metallurgicarum,  &c.  4to. 

Gotting.  2s.  6d. 
Homeri  Odyssea,  ed.  C.  G.  Crusius.    Part 

IV.    8vo.     Hanover.     Is.  6d. 
Ibn  Challikani  vitae  illustrium  virorum,  &c 

instruxit  Ferdinandus  Wiistcnfeld.   Fasc. 

IV.     4to.     Gotting.    8s.  6d. 
Institut  Royal  de  France — Academie  Fran- 

9aise — Seance  publique  annuelle  du  Jeudi 

9  Aout   1838,  pres  par  M.  de  Saivandy. 

4to.    Paris. 
Hossli,  Eros,  Die  Mannerliebe  der  Griechen: 

Ihre    Beziehung    zur   Geschichte,  Erzie- 

hung,  Literatur  und  Gesetzgebung  aller 

Zeiten  —  Forschungen    Liber    Platonische 

Liebe,  &c.    2  Vols.    8vo.     GlarusundSt. 

Gall.    1836  und  1838.     10s.  6d. 
Lassen,   Chr.,  Anthologia  Sanscrita.     8vo. 

Bonn.    20s. 
Le-Clerc,  J.  V.,  des  Journaux  chez  les  Ro- 

mains,  recherches,  &c.     Paris.     9s. 
Lenormant,  C,  Questionem  cur  Plato  Aris- 

tophanem  in  convivium  induxerit  tentavit, 

&c.    4to.     Paris. 
Lucian's  Traum,  Anacharsis,  Demonax,  Ti- 

mon,  «Sz.c.  &c.  von  Schone.    8vo.  Hala3.  43. 

6d. 
Lutkenhus,  Theod^  De  Cornelii  Nepotis  vita 

et  scriptis  commentatio.    8vo.    Monaster. 

2s.  6d. 
Monumenta  Boica.    VolumenXXXI.  Edidit 

Academia  scientiarum  Boica.  Pars  II.  4to. 

August.  Vindelicor.    6s.  6d. 
Muehlmann,  G-  E.,  Leges  dialecti,  qua  Gree- 

corum  poetaa  bucolici  usi  sunt.    Lib.  III. 

8vo.    Lips.    4s.  6d. 
Mureti,  Orationes.  Ad  optimarum  editionum 

fidem  accurate  editse.    2  Vols.    Ed.    Ste- 

reot.     16mo.    Lips.  Tauchnitz. 
Ovide,  (Euvres  completes  avec  la  traduction 

en  Fran5ais,  publices  sous  la  direction  de 

M.  Nisard.    8va    Paris.    15s. 
Phsedri  August.  Libert.,  tabulae  iEsopiae  cum 

veteres  turn  novae  atque  restitutae.    Edidit 

C.  J.  Dressier.    8vo.    Bud  is.    5s. 
Pictet,  A.,  De  l*affinite  de  langues  celtiques 

avec  le  Sanscrit.  (Memoire  couronne  par 

l'lnstilut.)     8vo.    Paris.     5s. 
Platonis    dialogi  selecti.      In    usum  schol- 

edidit  Dr.  J.  C  Steld.    II.— Alcibiades  I. 

Svo.     Salisbaci.     Is.  6d- 
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Platonis  Dialogorum  delectus,  Euthyphro, 
Apologia,  Crito,  Phaedo,  edidit  Stalibaum. 
Ed.  inusum  Seholarum.  8vo.  Lips.  2s.  6d. 

Plutarque,  les  vies  des  hommes  illustres, 
trad,  en  Fran£aise  par  Ricard.  3  Vols.  8vo. 
12s. 

Ritschel,  Fr.,  Dionysii  Halicarnassensis 
prooemium  antiquitatum  Romanum,  &c. 
4to.     Vratis.    2s.  6d. 

Sanchoniathonis  historiarum  Phonic.  Libros 
IX.  Graece  versos  a  Ph.  Byblio.  Ex  la- 
tinaque  versione  donavit  Fr.  Wagenfeld. 
The  price  is  reduced  from  9s.  to  4s. 

Schmelzkopf,  E.,de  Horatiano  carmine  saec- 
ulari.    8vo.    Lips.     Is.  6d. 

Schneidewin,  F.  G.,  Delectus  poesis  Graeco- 
rum  elegiacae,  iambicae  melieae.  Sect.  I. 
Poetae  elegiaci.     8vo.     Gotling.     3s. 

Schwab,  G.,  Die  schonsten  Sagen  des  Class- 
ischen  Alterthums.  Vol.  II.  Die  Sagen 
Trojas'.    8vo.     Stutt.    6s.  6d. 

Slane,  le  Baron  Mac  Guckin,  Le  Divvan  d'- 
Amro'lkais,  precede  de  la  vie  de  ce  poete 
par  Pauteur  du  Kitab  El-Aghani,  accom- 
pagne  d'une  traduction  et  de  notes.  4to. 
Paris.    20s. 

Slane,  le  Baron  Mac  Guckin  de,  Kitab  Wa- 
fayat  Al-Aiyan.  Vies  des  hommes  illus- 
tres de  PIslamisme  en  Arabe,  par  Ibn 
Khallikan.  Tome  I.  Partie  I.  Paris. 
4to.    10s. 

Sophokles,  von  J.  J.  Donner,  lte  Liefg. — Ko- 
nig  CEdipus.  CEdipus  in  Colonas.  bvo. 
Heidg.  2s.  6d.  To  be  completed  in  four 
numbers. 

Stephani  Byzantii  E9NIKKN,  quae  super- 
sunt,  edidit  Antonius  Westermann.  8vo. 
Lips.    8s. 

Taberistanensis,  i.  e.  Abu  Dschaferi  Moham- 
med Ben  Dscherir  Ettaberi  Annales  regum 
atque  legatorum  Dei,  ex  Codice  Manu- 
scripto  Berolinensi  Arabice  edidit  et  in 
lat.  transtul.  J.  G.  L.  Kosegarten.  Vol.  II. 
Part  II.  4to.  Gryphis.  17s.  Vol.  I.  and 
II.     Part.  II.   1831  and  1835.     21. 10s. 

Virgilii  Maronis  ^Eneis,  mit  Erlauterungen 
von  Carl  Thiel.  Vol.  I.  Buch  I.  bis  VI. 
Der  Held.  Vol.  II.  Buch  VII.  bis  XII— 
Die  Waffen.     8vo.    Berlin.    20s. 

Wackernagel,  Dr.  K.  E.  P.,  Auswahi  deut- 
scher  Gedichte  fur  hohere  Schulen.  3d 
edit.    8vo.    Berlin.    7s.  6d. 

Weber,  F.  A.,  Kritisch  Erklarendes  Hand- 
worterbucli  der  deutschen  Sprache.  8vo. 
Leipzig.    10s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Album  Cosmopolite,  ou  Choix  des  Collec- 
tions de  M.  Alexandre  Vattemere,  &c. 
&c.  Parts  VIII,  to  XI.  Folio.  Each 
part  7s. 

Alananach  fur  1839.  In  miniature,  Is  6d. 
Bound  in  Morr.  4s  6d. 

Cassalis,  Goffredo,  Dizzionario  geografico- 
storicostatisticocommerciale  degli  Sta- 
ti  di  s.  M.  il  Re  de  Sardegna,  &c  &c. 
Fasc.  XUI.to  XV.  8vo.  Torino.  Each 
3s.    Fine  paper  4s  6d. 

Converiationslexicon  der  Gegenwart — 
Part  V.    8vo.    Lips.    Is  8d. 


Conversationslexicon  der  neusten  Litera- 
tur-V6lker-und  Staatengeschichte.  Part 
I.    4to.   Leipzig.    Is  6d.    Fine  paper,  2s. 

Diccionario  de  lalengua  Castellana  porla 
Academia  espanola.  por  Don  Vicent  e 
Salva.    4to.     11  Is. 

Encyclopadie  Allgemeine  derWissenchaf- 
ten  und  Kiinste,  herausgepeben  von 
Ersch  &  Gruber.  Sect.  I.  Vol.  XXX. 
and  Sect.  III.  Vol.  X.  Each  Vol.  11.  Fine 
paper,  11  5s.     Splendid  edit.  21  5s. 

Encyclopadie,  Technische,  oder  Handb. 
der  Technologie,  der  technischen  Che- 
mie,  und  der  Maschinenwesens.  Zum 
Gebrauche  fur  Cameralisten,  &c.  He- 
rausgegeben  von  J.  J.  Prechtl.  Vol.  IX. 
(Kupfer  bis  Metallgiesserei.)  With 
plates,  No.  178  to  202,  in  folio,  8vo.  Stutt. 
Subscript.  13s  6d.  Price  for  the  Vol.  se- 
parately, 16s. 

Falkenstein,  Beschreibung  der  Konigl.  Bi- 
bliothek  zu  Dresden.  8vo.  Dresden.  16s. 

Fetis,  la  Musique  mise  a  la  portee  de  tous 
le  monde,  &c.  &c.    3s  6d. 

Hartmann,  Encyclop.  Handbuch  des  Maschi- 
nen  und  Fabrikenwesens.  Vol.  I.  P.  III. 
containing  Eisenbahnen.  4to.  Darm- 
stadt.   7s. 

Kerner,  Justinus,  Die  Seherin  ausPrevorst, 
&c  &c.    2d  Edit.    8vo.     Stuttg.    12s. 

Knirim,  Fr.,  die  Harzmalerie  der  Alten. 
Ein  Versuch,&c.    4to.    Leipzig.    10s  6d- 

Langel,  Comte  de,  Guide  et  hygiene  des 
Chasseurs.  8vo.  with  4  plates.  Brux- 
elles.     3s. 

Marrel  de  Lerres,  Essaiessur  les  cavernes 
a  ossemens  et  sur  les  causes  qui  les  y 
ontaccumule.     3me  Ed.    8vo.    8s. 

Marx,  A.  B.,  Lehre  von  der  Masikalischen 
Composition,  praktisch,  theoretisch,  &c. 
Vol.  II.    8vo.    Leipz.    13s  6d. 

Panofka,  Dr.  T.,  Der  Tod  des  Skiron  und 
des  Patroclus,  im  Vasenbild  des  Konigl. 
Museums.  With  4  plates.  Royal  4to. 
Berlin.    10s  6d. 

RedsJob,  Beurtheilung  der  Ewald'schen 
Grammatik  und  des  Maurer'schen  Cur- 
sus.    8vo.    Leipzig.    5s. 

Vierteljahrsschrift,  Deutsche,  4es  Heft. 
1838.     8vo.     Stuttgart.     9s. 

Winkelmanns  Werke,  le  Lfg.  Large  4to. 
Dresden.  Subscription  for  the  1st  Vol. 
with  many  plates,  11  15s. 

Winkler,  Reallexicon.  8vo.  Leipz.  P. 
I.     4s  6d. 


Preparing  for  Publication. 

Bauno,  Bruno,  Kritik  der  Geschichte  der 

Offenbarung.    Vol.  I.  P.  II.  8vo.    Berlin. 
Beyer,  A.,  Enchiridion  medicum  ad  modum 

J.  Kaempfii.    8vo.    Berol. 
Bottiger,  die  Weltgeschichte  in  Biograph- 

ien.    Vol.  I.    To  be  completed  in  abou  t 

6  Vols. 


1839. 


published  on  the  Continent, 
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Bardach,  Tr..  Gerichtsartzliche  Arbeiten. 

Vol.  I.     Stuttg. 
Carus,  Handbuch  der  Chirurgischen  Ver- 

bandlehre. 
Forster,  Reisehandbuch  durch  Italien.  8vo. 

Munich. 
Handbuch  f.  Krankheiten  des  Alters.    By 

Canstatt  Erlangen. 
Kingge,  A.  V.,  Die  Reise  nach  Braunsch- 
weig. Ein  komischer  Roman,  mit  16  Vig- 

netten  vonOsterwald.    8vo.    Hanover. 
Kosegarten,  Dr.  i.  G.  L.,  Plattdeutsches  oder 

Niederdeutsches       Worterbuch.       4to. 

Greifsw.    Part   I.  to    be    published   in 

March,  1839. 
Naegele,  F.  C,  Das  schrag  verengte  Becken. 

Folio  Atlas,  1Z.  4s.    Elegant  Edit.  \l  16s. 
Platonis  opera  omnia.    Recognovit  I.  G. 

Baiterus,  J.  C  Orellius,  &  A.  G.  Winkel- 


mannus.    Vol.  I.    Euthyphro,  Apologia 

Socratis,  Crito.     l6mo.     Turici. 
Schonlein,  L.,  Pathologie  und  Therapie.  gr. 

8vo.     Leipz. 
Sternberg,  A.  V.,  Kallenfels.    Roman.    2 

Vols.    8vo.    Berlin. 
Tieck,  gessammelte  Novellen.    Vols.  I.  to 

IV.    New  Edit. 

Vol.  V.  to  VIII. 


Winer,  G.  B.,  Griechischdeutsches  Hand- 
worterbuch  iiber  d.  Schriften  des  Neuen 
Testaments.    8vo.    Leipz. 

Xenophontis  opera  edidit  G.  Dindorf, 
Graec.  &  Lat.  In  1  Vol.  Royal  8vo.  with 
Indexes.  Paris.  Didot.  Being  a  volume 
of  a  collection  of  Greek  Classics  publish- 
ed in  Royal  8vo.  by  Didot  in  Paris.  The 
First  Vol.  contains,  "  Homer"  complete ; 
the  Second  Vol.  Aristophanes,  Part  I. 
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